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Sens,  Green  and  WLl^  introduced  S,  2130  idiich 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  Remarks  of  Sen,  Green,  Print  of  bill 
as  introduced;  remarks  of  Sen,  Green, 

Senate  conmittee  ordered  S,  2130  reported  with 
amendments. 

Senate  committee  reported  S,  2130  with  amendment. 
Senate  Report  No,  lU.7,  Print  of  bill  and  report. 

Senate  began  debate  on  S,  2130, 

Sen,  Morse  submitted  minority  views.  Senate  Re¬ 
port  No,  hllf  Part  2,  Print  of  bill  and  report. 

Senate  continued  debate  on  S,  2130, 

Senate  passed  S,  2130  with  amendments, 

S,  2130  was  referred  to  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  Print  of  bill  as  passed  by  Senate  and 
referred  to  House  Committee, 

House  committee  ordered  S,  2130  reported  with 
amendments , 

House  committee  reported  S,  2130  with  amendment. 
House  Report  No,  776,  Print  of  bill  and  report. 

Rules  Committee  reported  resolution  for  considera¬ 
tion  of  S,  2130,  H,  Res,  313>  House  Report  No, 
80l*,  Print  of  resolution  and  report. 

House  began  debate  on  S,  2130. 

House  continued  debate. 

House  continued  debate. 

House  passed  S,  2130  with  amendments. 

House  conferees  appointed  on  S,  2130, 

Senate  conferees  appointed. 

House  received  conference  report  on  S,  2130, 

House  Report  No,  10U2,  Print  of  report. 

Senate  received  and  agreed  to  conference  report. 
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Aug.  lU,  19^7  House  agreed  to  conference  report. 


Approved:  Public  Law  8^-lJltl 


Hearings:  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Parts  1-7* 


Senate  Foreign  Relations,  Parts  1  and  2. 
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DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  85-lla 


MOTUAL  SECURITT  ACT  OF  1957*  Establishes  a  Developoient 
Loan  Fund,  and  authorizes  an  appropriation  for  advances  to 
the  Fund  of  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000,  with  an  additional 
advance  to  the  Fund  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  of 
not  to  exceed  $625,000,000,  both  without  fiscal  year  limi¬ 
tation*  Authorizes  $151,900,000  for  bilateral  technical 
cooperation,  $15,500,000  for  U*  S*  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  e^qpan^d  program  of  technical  assistance, 
and  $1,500,000  for  contributions  to  the  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  program  of  the  Organizaticm  of  American  States*  Autho¬ 
rizes  the  use  of  not  to  exceed  $10  million  in  foreign 
currencies  accrued  under  Public  Lav  U80  (83rd  Congress)  to 
assist  U*  S*  sponsored  schools  and  libraries  abroad  to  stud^ 

U*  S«  ideas  and  practices.  Requires  that  not  less  than 
$175,000,000  of  the  fiscal  1958  mutual  security  funds  shall 
be  used  to  finance  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
with  the  foreign  currency  proceeds  to  be  spent  to  carry  out 
the  various  purposes  of  this  Act*  Authorizes  $2,200,000  for 
payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  gift  packages  shipped  by 
voluntary  non-profit  agencies*  ^Increases  the  limitation  on 
the  U*  S.  contribution  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
from  31*5  to  33*33  percent  of  ihe  FAO  budget*  Authortzes  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  set  aside  proceeds  from  Public  Law  U80 
sales  and  loan  repayments,  not  in  excess  of  $1  million  a  year 
in  ary  one  country  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  5  years  in 
advance  as  he  may  determine  to  be  required  for  international 
educational  activities* 
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85th  CONGEESS 
1st  Session 


S.  2130 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  22, 1957 

Mr.  Green  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Wieey)  (by  request)  introduced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bill  ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 


A  BILL 

To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  Stoics  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of 

4  1957”. 

5  Sec.  2.  Title  I,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

6  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 

7  further  amended  as  follows : 

8  (a)  Amend  section  103,  which  relates  to  authoriza- 

9  tions,  as  follows : 
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(1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  substitute  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  from  time 
to  time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  which 
sums  shall  remain  available  until  expended.” 

(2)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  “and  of  section 
124”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (c),  add  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  “When  appropriations  made  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  section  are  used  to  furnish  mihtary  assistance 
on  terms  of  repayment  within  three  years  or  earlier,  dollar 
repayments,  including  dollar  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale 
of  foreign  cuiTency  received  hereunder  to  any  United  States 
Government  agency  or  program,  may  be  credited  to  the 
current  applicable  appropriation  and  shall  be  available  until 
expended  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  and,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  repayments  in  foreign 
currency  may  l)e  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter.”. 

(b)  In  section  104  (a) ,  which  relates  to  infrastructure, 
strike  out  in  the  first  sentence  the  words  between  “Organiza¬ 
tion,”  and  “out  of  funds”;  strike  out  “$780,000,000”  in  the 
first  sentence  and  substitute  “$1,000,000,000”;  strike  out 
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the  second  sentence;  and  in  the  last  sentence  strike  out  as 
heretofore  agreed  upon/’. 

(c)  In  section  105  (b)  (3),  which  relates  to  condi¬ 
tions  applicable  to  military  assistance,  strike  out  the  words 
between  “Asia”  and  the  President”. 

(d)  Amend  section  107,  which  relates  to  waivers  of 
law,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  “1262  (a),  and  title 
34,  United  States  Code,  section  546  (e)”  and  substitute 
“7307  (a)”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “Pe vised  Statutes 
1222  (10  U.  S.  C.  576)”  and  substitute  “title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3544  (b)  and  8544  (b)”. 

(e)  Pepeal  section  108,  which  relates  to  transfer  of  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  to  Japan. 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  southeast  Asia  and 
the  Western  Pacific,  and  direct  forces  support,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  4.  Title  I,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  defense  support,  is 
further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  x\mend  section  131,  which  relates  to  general  au¬ 
thority,  as  follows: 
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(1)  In  subsection  (a),  before  ‘‘designed”  in  the  first 
sentence,  insert  “specifically”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b)  and  substitute  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  such  sums  as  may  he  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  which  sums 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.” 

(3)  Strike  out  subsection  (c),  and  redesignate  subsec¬ 
tion  “(d)”  as  subsection  “(c)  ”. 

(b)  Eepeal  section  132,  which  relates  to  the  Korean 
program. 

Sec.  5.  Title  I,  chapter  4,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions 
relating  to  mutual  defense  assistance,  is  further  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  In  section  142  (b),  which  relates  to  agreements, 
strike  out  in  the  first  sentence  “chapter  2  or”  and  “or  under 
title  II”. 

(b)  Repeal  section  143. 

Sec.  6.  Title  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  development  assistance,  is  fur¬ 
ther  amended  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  the  title,  “DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE”,  and  substituting  “DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND”;  by  striking  out  subsections 
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(a)  and  (b)  of  section  201;  by  redesignating  subsection 
(c)  of  section  201  as  subsection  (d)  of  section  537  and 
striking  out  therein  “this  title”  and  ‘‘411  (c)”  and  substi¬ 
tuting,  respectively,  “section  400”  and  “411  (b)”;  and  by 
inserting  the  following  new  sections: 

“Sec.  201.  Declaeation  of  Purpose. — The  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  recognizes  that  the  progress  of  free 
peoples  in  their  efforts  to  further  their  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  and  thus  to  strengthen  their  freedom,  is  important  to 
the  security  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  The 
Congress  further  recognizes  the  necessity  of  assistance  to  such 
peoples  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  these  efforts.  The  Congress 
accordingly  reaffirms  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States, 
and  declares  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  title,  to  assist,  on  a 
basis  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation,  the  efforts  of  free 
peoples  to  develop  their  economic  resources,  increase  their 
productive  capabilities,  and  raise  their  standards  of  living. 

“Sec.  202.  General  Authority.— (a)  There  is  here¬ 
by  established  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  ‘Development  Loan 
Fund’  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  ‘the  Fund’)  to 
be  used  by  the  President  to  finance  activities  and  transactions 
carried  out  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  this  title. 

“(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  loans,  credits,  or  guaran¬ 
ties,  or  to  engage  in  other  financing  activities  or  transactions 
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(not  to  include  grants  or  direct  purchases  of  equity  securi¬ 
ties)  ,  to  or  with  such  nations,  organizations,  persons  or  other 
entities,  and  on  such  tenns  and  conditions,  as  he  may  deter¬ 
mine,  taking  into  account  (1)  whether  financing  could  be 
obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free  world  sources  on 
reasonable  terms,  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness 
of  the  activity  or  transaction,  and  (3)  whether  the  activity 
or  transaction  gives  reasonable  promise  of  contributing  to  the 
development  of  economic  resources,  increase  of  productive 
capacities,  or  improvement  of  standards  of  living  in  futher- 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Fund  sliall  be  admin¬ 
istered  so  as  to  support  and  encourage  private  investment  and 
other  private  participation  furthering  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  The  authority  of  section  401  (a)  of  this  Act  may  not 
be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of  this  title,  nor  may  the 
authority  of  section  501  of  this  Act  he  used  to  increase  or 
deci’ease  the  funds  available  under  this  title. 

“Sec.  203.  Capitalization.— (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  advances  to  the  Fund,  not  to  exceed 
$500,000,000.  In  addition,  unless  disapproved  in  the  ap¬ 
propriation  Act  api)ropriating  funds  pursuant  to  the  author¬ 
ization  contained  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make,  1)egin- 
ning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959,  loans  to  the  Fund  in  amounts 
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needed  to  cover  obligations  inciuTed  against  the  Ennd.  Ex¬ 
cept  as  provided  in  section  204  (b)  of  this  Act,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  obligations  incurred  against  the  Fund  during 
the  fiscal  year  1958  shall  be  $500,000,000,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1959  shall  be  $750,000,000,  and  during  the  period  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  shall  be  $750,000,000;  and 
any  unused  portion  of  the  maximum  applicable  to  any  ])eriod 
shall  be  added  to  the  maximum  applicable  to  the  succeeding 
period, 

“(b)  Eor  purposes  of  the  loans  provided  for  in  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  now  in  force  or  as  hereafter 
amended,  and  the  pui-poses  for  which  securities  may  be 
issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  are  hereby  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  this  purpose.  The  President  shall  deter¬ 
mine  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  advances  or  loans  made 
to  tile  Fund  pui'suant  to  this  section. 

“Sec.  204.  Fiscal  Provisions. —  (a)  All  receipts 
from  activities  or  transactions  under  this  title  shall  be  cred¬ 
ited  to  the  Fund  and,  notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the 
Su})plemental  xVp])ropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  or 
other  receipts  accruing  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  use  for  purposes  of  this  title. 
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1  “  (b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  incur,  in  accordance 

2  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  obligations  against  the  Fund 

3  in  amounts  which  may  not  at  any,  time  exceed  the  assets 

4  of  the  Fund.  The  amount  of  such  obligations  also  may  not 

5  exceed  the  limitations  specified  in  section  203  (a)  of  this 

6  Act  except  that,  to  the  extent  that  assets  of  the  Fund  other 

7  than  capitalization  provided  pursuant  to  section  203  (a) 

8  are  available,  obligations  may  be  incurred  beyond  such 

9  limitations.  The  term  ‘assets  of  the  Fund’  as  used  in  this 

10  section  shall  mean  the  amount  of  liquid  assets  of  the  Fund 

11  at  any  given  time  including  any  amount  of  capitalization 

12  authorized  pursuant  to  section  203  (a)  of  this  Act  which 

13  has  not  been  advanced  or  loaned  to  the  fund  as  of  such  time. 

14  The  Fund  shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation 

15  for  any  obligations  or  expenditures  in  connection  with  the 
lb  performance  of  functions  under  this  title,  including  repay- 
11  ment  of  loans  made  to  the  Fund  pursuant  to  section  203  (a) 

18  of  this  Act. 

19  “(c)  In  the  perfoianance  of  and  with  respect  to  the 

20  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested  in  him  by  this  title,  the 

21  President  shall  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget  pro- 

22  gram  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Government 

23  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended;  and  he  shall  cause 

24  to  be  maintained  an  integral  set  of  accounts  which  shall  be 

25  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with 
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principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  commercial  corporate 
transactions  as  provided  by  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  no  other  audit  shall  be 
required. 

‘'Sec.  205.  Powees  and  Authobities. — In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  designated  to  exercise  authorities  provided 
for  hereunder  may,  in  addition  to  other  powers  and  authori¬ 
ties  provided  in  this  Act  or  elsewhere,  and  as  the  President 
may  direct :  enter  into,  perform,  and  modify  contracts,  leases, 
agreements,  or  other  transactions,  on  such  tenns  as  may 
be  deemed  appropriate,  with  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States,  with  any  foreign  government  or  for¬ 
eign  government  agency,  or  with  any  person,  partnership, 
association,  corporation,  organization,  or  other  entity,  public 
or  private,  singty  or  in  combination;  accept  and  use  gifts 
or  donations  of  services,  funds,  or  property  (real,  personal 
or  mixed,  tangil)le  or  intangible)  ;  contract  for  the  services 
of  attorne5^s;  determine  the  character  of  and  necessity  for 
obligations  and  expenditures  under  this  title,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  sub¬ 
ject  to  provisions  of  law  specifically  applicable  to  Govern¬ 
ment  corporations;  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as  such  officer  or 
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agency  shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  tbrougb  purchase, 
exchange,  discount,  rediscount,  public  or  private  sale,  nego¬ 
tiation,  assignment,  exercise  of  option  or  conversion  rights, 
or  othenvise,  for  cash  or  credit,  with  or  without  endorse¬ 
ment  or  guaranty,  any  property,  real,  personal,  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  mort¬ 
gages,  bonds,  debentures  (including  convertible  debentures) , 
liens,  pledges,  and  other  collateral  or  security,  contracts, 
claims,  currencies,  notes,  drafts,  checks,  bills  of  exchange, 
acceptances  including  bankers’  acceptances,  cable  transfers 
and  all  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  or  ownership  (pro¬ 
vided  that  e(|uity  securities  may  not  be  directly  purchased 
although  such  securities  may  be  acquired  by  other  means 
such  as  by  exercise  of  conversion  rights  or  through  enforce¬ 
ment  of  liens,  pledges  or  otherwise  to  satisfy  a  previously 
incurred  indebtedness) ,  and  guarantee  payment  against  any 
instrument  above  specified;  issue  letters  of  credit  and  let¬ 
ters  of  commitment;  collect  or  compromise  any  obligations 
assigned  to  or  held  by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights 
accruing  to,  such  officer  or  agency,  and,  as  such  officer  or 
agency  may  determine,  refer  any  such  obligations  or  rights 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection;  and  other¬ 
wise  take  any  and  all  actions  determined  by  such  officer 
or  agency  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  making,  carrying 
out,  servicing,  compromising,  liquidating,  or  otherwise  deal- 
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ing  with  or  realizing  on  any  transaction  or  activity  author¬ 
ized  by  this  title.’’ 

Sec.  7.  Title  III  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  technical  cooperation,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  authorization, 
strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  substitute  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “There  are  hereby  authorized  to  l)e  appropriated  to  the 
President  such  sums  as  may  he  necessary  from  time  to  time 
to  carry  out  the  ])urposes  of  this  title.” 

(I))  Amend  section  306,  which  relates  to  multilateral 
technical  cooperation,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (a)  and  substitute 
the  following: 

“$15,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  As¬ 
sistance:  Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  the  United  States  contribution  to  this  program 
for  the  calendar  year  1958  may  constitute  as  much  as,  but 
shall  not  exceed,  45  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  program  for  that  period.”. 

(2)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (b)  and  substitute 
the  following: 

“$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  contributions 
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1  to  the  technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of 

2  American  States/’. 

3  Sec.  8.  Title  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 

4  as  amended,  which  relates  to  other  programs,  is  further 

5  amended  as  follows; 

6  (a)  Insert  before  section  401  the  following  new  section: 

7  “Sec.  400.  Special  Assistance.— There  is  hereby 
=  8  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 

9  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $300,000,000  for  use  on  such  terms 

10  and  conditions  as  he  may  spedfy  for  assistance  designed  to 

11  maintain  or  promote  political  or  economic  stability  or  for 

12  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act 

13  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  title  I,  section 

14  304,  section  405,  or  section  407  of  this  Act.  $100,000,000 

15  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Id  section  for  any  fiscal  year  may  he  used  in  such  year  in 
_17  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  401  (a) .” 

18  (b  )  Amend  section  401,  which  relates  to  special  fund, 

19  as  follows : 

20  (1)  Strike  out  the  title  of  this  section  and  substitute 

21  “PRESIDENT’S  SPECIAL  AUTHORITY”. 

22  (2)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  “to  be  appropriated 

23  under  subsection  (b)  hereof”  in  the  first  sentence  and 

24  •  substitute  “for  such  use  by  section  400  of  this  Act” ;  before 

25  in  furtherance  of”  in  the  first  sentence,  insert  “or  any 
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Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained 
in  this  Act’’;  and  strike  out  the  second  sentence. 

(3)  Strike  out  subsection  (b) . 

(4)  Eedesignate  subsection  “  (c)  ”  as  subsection  “  (b) 

(c)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to  earmarking  of 
funds,  strike  out  all  preceding  ‘‘shall  be  used”  in  the  first 
sentence  and  substitute  “Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  made 
available  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  pursuant  to  this  Act  (other 
than  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  title  II) ,  not  less 
than  $175,000,000”. 

(d)  Amend  section  403,  which  relates  to  special  assist¬ 
ance  in  joint  control  areas,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the  subsection  desig¬ 
nation  “(a)”;  and  in  the  second  sentence  strike  out  aU 
following  “the  President”  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal  year 
1958  not  to  exceed  $11,500,000  to  carry  out  this  section.”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b) . 

(e)  Amend  section  405,  which  relates  to  migrants, 

refugees,  and  escapees,  as  follows: 

/ 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the  words  between 
“appropriated”  and  “such  amounts”;  and  strike  out  the 
last  sentence. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  the  words  between 
“appropriated”  and  “for  contributions”  and  substitute  “for 
the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $2,233,000”. 
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1  (3)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  the  words  l)etween 

2  “President”  and  “for  continuation”  and  substitute  “for  the 

3  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $5,500,000”. 

.4  (f)  Amend  section  406,  which  relates  to  children’s 

5  welfare,  as  follows : 

6  (1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the  subsection  desig- 

7  nation  “(a)”;  and  strike  out  all  following  “exceed”  and 

8  substitute  “$11,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  con- 

9  tributions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Uund.”. 

10  (2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b) . 

11  (g)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Palestine  refugees 

12  in  the  Near  East,  strike  out  the  first  two  sentences  in  sub- 

13  section  (a)  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  the 

14  present  subsection  (b)  ;  strike  out  the  subsection  designation 

15  “  (a)  and  strike  out  subsection  (b) . 

16  (h)  In  section  408,  which  relates  to  the  North  Atlantic 

17  Treaty  Organization,  strike  out  in  subsection  (a)  the  words 
.18  between  “appropriated”  and  “such  amounts”. 

19  (i)  Amend  section  409,  which  relates  to  ocean  freight 

20  charges,  as  follows: 

21  (1)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (c)  and  substitute 

22  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 

23  dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  to 

24  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.”. 

25  (2)  In  subsection  (d) ,  strike  out  all  preceding  “to  pay” 
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in  the  first  sentence  and  snl)stitiitc  “In  addition,  any  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  may  he  used,  in  amounts  de¬ 
termined  by  the  President,”;  and  strike  out  the  second  sen¬ 
tence. 


(j)  In  section  410,  which  relates  to  Control  Act  ex¬ 
penses,  strike  out  the  words  between  “President”  and  “for 
caiTying  out”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $1,300,000”. 

(k)  Amend  section  411,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  and  other  expenses,  as  follows: 

(l)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  the  words  between 
“President”  and  “for  necessary”  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000”;  strike  out  “and 
section  124”;  and  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  subsec¬ 
tion,  insert  “and  functions  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.  S.  0.  1691  and  the  following)  performed  by  any  agency 
or  officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c),  and  redesignate  subsec¬ 
tions  “(d)”  and  “(e)”  as  subsections  “(c)”  and  “(d)”, 
respectively. 

(l)  Eepeal  section  412,  which  relates  to  Chinese  and 
Korean  students. 

(m)  Eepeal  sections  419  and  421,  relating,  respectively, 
to  World  Health  Organization  and  Food  and  Agriculture 
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Organization,  which  repeals  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  in  such  sections  to  Acts  other  than 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  and  add  the 
following  new  sections: 

“Sec.  419.  Atoms  for  Peace.— (a)  The  President  is 
hereby  authorized  to  furnish  from  funds  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  section,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for 
such  purposes,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify,  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  abroad.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to 
exceed  $7,000,000  to  carry  out  tlie  purposes  of  this  section. 

“(h)  The  United  States’  share  of  the  cost  of  any  re¬ 
search  reactor  made  availal)le  to  another  government  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $350,000. 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
appropriate  United  States  departments  and  agencies  shall 
give  full  and  continuous  publicity  through  the  press,  radio, 
and  all  other  available  mediums,  so  as  to  inform  the  peoples 
of  the  participating  countries  regarding  the  assistance,  in¬ 
cluding  its  purpose,  source,  and  character,  furnished  by  the 
United  States.  Such  portions  of  any  research  reactor  fur¬ 
nished  under  this  section  as  may  be  appropriately  die- 
stamped  or  labeled  as  a  product  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  so  stamped  or  labeled. 
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'‘Sec.  420.  Malaria  Eradication.— The  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  recognizing  that  the  disease  of  malaria, 
because  of  its  widespread  prevalence,  debilitating  effects, 
and  heavy  toll  in  human  life,  constitutes  a  major  deterrent 
to  the  efforts  of  many  peoples  to  develop  their  economic 
resources  and  productive  capacities  and  to  improve  their 
living  conditions,  and  further  recognizing  that  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  technically  feasible  to  eradicate  this  disease,  declares 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of 
this  section  to  assist  other  peoples  in  their  efforts  to  eradi¬ 
cate  malaria.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish 
to  such  nations,  organizations,  persons  or  other  entities  as 
he  may  determine,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  specify,  financial  and  other  assistance  to  carr}^  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section.  Eunds  made  available  pursuant  to 
authorizations  contained  in  this  Act  (other  than  title  I, 
chapter  1,  and  title  II)  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section.” 

Sec.  9.  Title  V,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual  Securit}"  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 
further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  503,  which  relates  to  termination 
of  assistance,  as  follows : 

(1)  Strike  out  the  subsection  designation  “(a)”;  and 
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in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “subsection” 
and  substitute  “section”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  In  section  504  (a) ,  which  relates  to  small  business, 
strike  out  “chapters  2  and”  and  substitute  “chapter”. 

(c)  Amend  section  505,  which  relates  to  loan  assistance 
and  sales,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  “Assistance”  in  the 
first  sentence  and  substitute  “Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  in  this  Act,  assistance”;  and  after  “commodities” 
both  times  it  appears  in  the  second  sentence,  insert  “,  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  the  first  sentence;  and 
strike  out  “shall”  both  times  it  appears  in  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  and  substitute  “may”. 

(d)  In  section  509,  which  relates  to  shipping  on  United 
States  vessels,  strike  out  the  first  sentence. 

-(e)  In  section  511  (c),  which  relates  to  retention  and 
return  of  equipment,  after  “materials”  the  first  time  it  ap¬ 
pears,  insert  “on  a  grant  basis”;  and  strike  out  “  (other  than 
equipment  or  materials  sold  under  the  provisions  of  section 
106)”. 

Sec.  10.  Title  V,  chapter  2,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 
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(a)  In  section  527  (c) ,  which  relates  to  employment  of 
personnel,  after  “shall  he  entitled”  in  paragraph  (1) ,  insert 

except  to  the  extent  that  the  President  may  specify  other¬ 
wise,”;  and  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) , 
insert  Provided,  however,  That  the  President  may  hy 
regulation  make  exceptions  to  the  application  of  section  528”. 

(b)  In  section  534,  which  relates  to  reports,  after 
“504,”,  insert  “202,  400,”. 

(c)  In  section  535  (b),  which  relates  to  cooperation 
with  nations  and  international  organizations,  before  “in  fur¬ 
therance  of”  in  the  first  sentence  insert  “consistent  with 
and”;  and  strike  out  “and  within  the  limitations”  in  the  first 
sentence. 

(d)  Amend  section  537,  which  relates  to  provisions  on 
uses  of  funds,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  opening  clause  of  subsection  (a),  within 
the  parentheses,  strike  out  “and  section  124”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (I),  strike  out 
“1957”  and  substitute  “1958”. 

(3)  Amend  the  text  of  subsection  (a),  paragraph 
(10) ,  to  read  “rental  or  lease  outside  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  of  offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and 
living  quarters  to  house  personnel;  maintenance,  furnishings, 
necessary  repairs,  improvements,  and  alterations  to  proper¬ 
ties  owned  or  rented  by  the  United  States  Government 
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abroad;  and  costs  of  fuel,  water  and  utilities  for  such 
properties;”. 

(4)  In  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (17),  strike  out 
^'or”  preceding  “  (iii)”;  and  after  “another”,  insert  “,  (iv) 
when  he  is  temporarily  absent  from  his  post  under  orders, 
or  (v)  when  through  no  fault  of  the  employee  storage  costs 
are  incurred  on  such  furniture  and  effects  (including  auto¬ 
mobiles)  in  connection  with  authorized  travel”. 

(5)  In  subsection  (c),  stiike  out  the  words  preceding 
“funds”;  change  “funds”  to  “Funds”;  and  strike  out  “in 
the  fiscal  year  1957”. 

(6)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(e)  Funds  available  under  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
pay  costs  of  training  United  States  citizen  personnel  em¬ 
ployed  or  assigned  pursuant  to  section  527  (c)  (2)  of  this 
Act  (through  interchange  or  otherwise)  at  any  State  or 
local  unit  of  government,  public  or  private  nonprofit  in¬ 
stitution,  trade,  labor,  agricultural,  or  scientific  association 
or  organization,  or  commercial  firm;  and  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  918,  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  foregoing  authority  notwithstanding  that  in¬ 
terchange  of  personnel  may  not  he  involved  or  that  the  train¬ 
ing  may  not  take  place  at  the  institutions  specified  in  that 
Act.  Such  training  shall  not  be  considered  employment  or 
holding  of  office  under  title  5,  United  States  Code,  section 
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62,  and  any  payments  or  contributions  in  connection  tlierc- 
witb  may,  as  deemed  apropriate  by  the  head  of  the  United 
States  Govermnent  agency  authorizing  such  trahiing,  be 
made  by  private  or  public  sources  and  be  accepted  by  any 
trainee,  or  may  be  accepted  by  and  credited  to  the  current 
applicable  appropriation  of  such  agency:  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  any  such  payments  to  an  employee  in  the  nature 
of  compensation  shall  be  in  lieu  of  or  in  reduction  of  com- 
])ensation  received  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.” 

Sec.  11.  Title  V,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  repeal  and  miscella¬ 
neous  provisions,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  543,  relating  to  saving  provisions,  insert 
the  following  new  subsections: 

(d)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  provisions  of  this 
Act  repealed  by  the  Mutual  Securit}^  Act  of  1956  or  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957  shall  remain  available  for  their 
original  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law 
originally  applicable  thereto.  The  repeal  by  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1957  of  sections  121,  131  (c)  and  132  of  this 
Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  the  authority  contained  in 
the  third  sentence  of  section  121,  or  the  authorities  con¬ 
tained  in  the  last  sentence  of  section  131  (c),  that  part  of 
the  first  sentence  of  section  132  (a)  which  relates  to  pay- 
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ment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  to  Korea  for 
relief  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  section  409,  and 
section  132  (d) .  Eeferences  in  any  Act  to  provisions  of  this 
Act  repealed  or  stricken  out  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1957  are  hereby  stricken  out;  and  references  in  any  Act 
to  provisions  of  this  Act  redesignated  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1957  are  hereby  amended  to  refer  to  the  new  desig¬ 
nations.” 

(b)  Amend  section  544,  which  relates  to  amendments 
to  other  laws,  as  follows : 

(1)  Kepeal  subsections  (a),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g) , 
(h) ,  and  (i) ,  which  repeals  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  in  such  subsections  to  Acts  other 
than  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  and 
redesignate  subsection  “(b)”  as  subsection  “(a)”. 

( 2 )  Add  the  following  new  subsection  : 

“(b)  Public  Law  174,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  the 
proviso  at  the  end  of  section  2.” 

(c)  In  section  546  (b),  relating  to  construction,  strike 
out  “Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C. 
1801)”  and  substitute  “Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (42  TJ.  S.  0.  2011)  ”. 

(d)  Kepeal  section  547,  which  relates  to  reduction  of 


authorizations. 
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1  (e)  In  section  549,  relating  to  special  provision  on 

2  availability  of  funds,  strike  out  “chapter  3  of  title  I,”  and 

3  strike  out  the  comma  following  “title  III”. 
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Mi<^  former  widows  of  deceased  veterans/of 
tte  Civil  War  whose  deaths  were  nonser^ce 
ccknnected;  to  the  Committee  on  Finam 
ifSee  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Netjbeeger  When 
he  \  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
un<^er  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MORSK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clark,  and  Mr.  Case  of  New  Jersey) : 
S.  1141.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  DiEftrlct  of 
Colutabia  to  borrow  from  the  XJnitefl  States 
Treasvby  not  to  exceed  $70  million  fer  public 
school  \construction  and  improvements;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  toe  remarks  of  Mr.  MoRsrf  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  ^eparate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  HOLLAND  (for  hin/self  and  Mr. 
ldchel)  : 

S.  2142.  A  bill  to  amend  secuon  8e  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  ActNof  1933),  as 
amended,  and  as  reenacted  and  amended  by 
the  Agricul^toal  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  so  as/to  provide  for 
the  extension  of  the  restnctlons  on  im¬ 
ported  commodities  imposed  by  such  sec¬ 
tion  to  all  irnported  citrus  fruits,  and  to 
sliced  figs,  drieu  figs,  and/  fig  paste;  to  the 
Committee  on  .^riculturn  and  Forestry, 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey: 

S.  2143.  A  bill  »o  validate  the  salary  over¬ 
payments  made  tp  certain  ofiicers  and  em¬ 
ployees  Incident  m  tbh  salary  adjustment 
provisions  of  the  Fed«al  Employees  Salary 


Increase  Act  of  lajSSj 
poses;  to  the  Commit 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MORS 
Neubeeger)^  ' 
S.  2144.  A  bill  to  prc 
tion  by  the  Secretary 


and  for  other  pur- 
le  on  Post  Oflice  and 

(for  himself  and  Mr, 

fide  for  the  construc- 
if  the  Interior  of  the 
Bully  Creek  Dam /and 'other  facilities.  Vale 
Federal  reclamatmn  prmect,  Oregon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Iflterior  Ynd  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remmks  of  Kb.  Moese  when  he 
Introduced  the/  above  Bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separaxe  heading 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  P^nsylvanla ;  j 

S.  2145.  A  mil  to  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authomty  Act  of  1933  in  order  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  frennessee  VallSy  Authority  to 
undertake  certain  financing  Activities,  to  re¬ 
quire  it  to  iharge  just  and  reasonable  rates 
and  to  renuire  certain  payments  to  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  pi^poses  ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mar^n  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  when  he  introduced  thV  above  bill, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  neading.) 

“  Mr.  GOLDWATER; 

S.  21'^6.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William  F. 
Peltier/  and  \ 

S.  2147.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clipng  Sook 
Rheejf  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jumciary. 

By  Mr.  IVES: 

S./J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  an  agreement  A  com- 
pam  between  the  State  of  New  YoA  and 
tb£  Government  of  Canada  providing  fhr  the 
cOTtinued  existence  of  the  Buffalo  and\Port 
rle  Public  Bridge  Authority,  and  for 
^lu-poses;  to  the  Committee  on  For^i 
delations. 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON: 

S.  J.  Res.  96.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  U.  S.  S.  Enterprise  (CV-6)  in  the  Nationjs 
Capital  as  a  national  shrine;  to  the  Cor 
mittee  on  Armed  Services. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnxtson  when! 
he  introduced  the  above  joint  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1957 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley],  by  request, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  bill  has  been  prepared  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  to  carry  out  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  President  made  in  his 
message  to  Congress  which  has  just  been 
received  by  the  Senate. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  I  are  introducing  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  spe¬ 
cific  bill  to  which  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  public  may  direct  their  attention. 

As  usual,  I  reserve  my  right  to  support 
or  oppose  the  bill,  or  any  part  of  it,  as 
well  as  any  suggested  amendments  to  it, 
when  the  bill  is  considered  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 
may  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred; 
and,  without  objection,  the  bill  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record.- 

The  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Green  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wiley),  by  request  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Be  tt  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957.” 

Sec.  2.  Title  I,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  which  re¬ 
lates  to  mission  assistance,  is  further  amend¬ 
ed  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  103,  which  relates  to 
authorization,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  substi¬ 
tute  the  following; 

“(a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  which  sums 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.” 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “and  of 
section  124.” 

(3)  In  subsection  (c),  add  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “When 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
are  used  to  furnish  military  assistance  on 
terms  of  repayment  within  3  years  or  earlier, 
dollar  repayments,  including  dollar  proceeds 
derived  from  the  sale  of  foreign  currency 
received  hereunder  to  any  United  States 
Government  agency  or  program,  may  be 
credited  -to  the  current  applicable  appropria¬ 
tion  and  shall  be  available  until  expended 
for  the  pvu-poses  of  this  chapter,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  repasmients  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter.”. 

(b)  In  section  104  (a),  which  relates  to 
Infrastructure,  strike  out  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  the  words  between  “Organization,”  and 
“out  of  funds”;  strike  out  “$780,000,000”  in 
the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “$1,000,000,- 
000”;  strike  out  the  second  sentence;  and 
in  the  last  sentence  strike  out  “,  as  hereto¬ 
fore  agreed  upon,”. 

(c)  In  section  105  (b)  (3),  which  relates 
to  conditions  applicable  to  military  assist¬ 
ance,  strike  out  the  words  between  “Asia” 
and  “,  the  President.” 

(d)  Amend  section  107,  which  relates  to 
waivers  of  law,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a) ,  strike  out  “1262  (a) , 
and  title  34,  United  States  Code,  section 
546  (e)”  and  substitute  “7307  (a).” 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “Revised 
Statutes  1222  (10  U.  S.  C.  676)”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections 
3544  (b)  and  8544  (b).” 

(e)  Repeal  section  108,  which  relates  to 
transfer  of  military  equipment  to  Japan. 
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Sec.  3.  Chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific,  and  direct  forces  support,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  4.  Title  I,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  defense  support,  is  further  amended 
as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  131,  which  relates  to 
General  authority,  as  follows; 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  before  “designed” 
in  the  first  sentence,  insert  “speciflcallyT” 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b)  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  following: 

“(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  which  sums 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.” 

(3)  Strike  out  subsection  (c),  and  re¬ 
designate  subsection  “(d)”  as  subsection 
“(c).” 

(b)  Repeal  section  132,  which  relates  to 
the  Korean  program. 

Sec.  5.  Title  I,  chapter  4,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  general  provisions  relating  to 
mutual  defense  assistance,  is  further  amend¬ 
ed  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  142  (b),  which  relates  to 
agreements,  strike  out  in  the  first  sentence 
“chapter  2  or”  and  “or  under  title  II.” 

(b)  Repeal  section  143. 

Sec.  6.  Title  n  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  de¬ 
velopment  assistance,  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  heading  of  the  title,  “De¬ 
velopment  Assistance”,  and  substituting 
“Development  Loan  Fund”;  by  striking  out 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  201;  by 
redesignating  subsection  (c)  of  section  201 
as  subsection  (d)  of  section  537  and  striking 
out  therein  “this  title”  and  “411  (c)”  and 
substituting,  respectively,  "section  400”  and 
“411  (b)”:  and  by  inserting  the  following 
new  sections: 

“Sec.  201.  Declaration  of  Purpose:  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  recognizes  that 
the  progress  of  free  peoples  in  their  efforts  to 
further  their  economic  development,  and 
thus  to  strengthen  their  freedom,  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  security  and  general  welfare  of 
the  United  States.  The  Congress  further 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  assistance  to  such 
peoples  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  these  efforts. 
The  Congress  accordingly  reaflarms  that  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  declares 
it  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  title,  to  assist,  on 
a  basis  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation, 
the  efforts  of  free  peoples  to  develop  their 
economic  resources,  increase  their  productive 
capabilities,  and  raise  their  standards  of 
living. 

“Sec.  202.  General  Authority :  (a)  There  is 
hereby  established  a  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  ‘Development  Loan  Fund’  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  ‘the  Fund’)  to  be 
used  by  the  President  to  finance  activities 
and  transactions  carried  out  pursuant  to 
authority  contained  in  this  title. 

“  (b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  make 
loans,  credits,  or  guaranties,  or  to  engage 
in  other  financing  activities  or  transactions 
(not  to  include  grants  or  direct  purchases 
of  equity  securities),  to  or  with  such  na¬ 
tions,  organizations,  persons  or  other  entities, 
and  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  he  may 
determine,  taking  into  account  (1)  whether 
financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  other  free-world  sources  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms,  (2)  the  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  soundness  of  the  activity  or  transac¬ 
tion,  and  (3)  whether  the  activity  or  trans¬ 
action  gives  reasonable  promise  of  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  development  of  economic  resources, 
increase  of  productive  capacities,  or  improve¬ 
ment  of  standards  of  living  in  furtherance  of 
the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Fund  shall 
be  administered  so  as  to  support  and  en¬ 
courage  private  investment  and  other  private 
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participation  furthering  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  The  authority  of  section  401  (a)  of 
this  Act  may  not  be  used  to  waive  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  title,  nor  may  the  au¬ 
thority  of  section  501  of  this  Act  be  used 
to  increase  or  decrease  the  funds  available 
under  this  title. 

“Sec.  203.  Capitalization:  (a)  There  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  without  fiscal-year  limitation,  for 
advances  to  the  Fund,  not  to  exceed  $500,000,- 
000.  In  addition,  unless  disapproved  in  the 
appropriation  act  appropriating  funds  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  authorization  contained  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make, 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  19E9,  loans  to 
the  Fund  in  amounts  needed  to  cover  obli¬ 
gations  Incurred  against  the  Fund.  Except 
as  provided  in  section  204  (b)  of  this  act, 
the  maximum  amount  of  obligations  incurred 
against  the  Fund  during  the  fiscal  year  1958 
shall  be  $500,000,000,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1959  shall  be  $750,000,000,  and  during  the 
period  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  shall 
be  $750,000,000;  and  any  unused  portion  of 
the  maximum  applicable  to  any  period  shall 
be  added  to  the  maximum  applicable  to  the 
succeeding  period. 

“(b)  For  purposes  of  the  loans  provided  for 
in  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  to  use  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  any  securities  issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  as  now  In  force  or  as  here¬ 
after  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  Issued  under  the  Second 
Liberty  Bond  Act  are  hereby  extended  to 
include  this  purpose.  The  President  shall 
determine  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
advances  or  loans  made  to  the  Fund  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  section. 

“Sec.  204.  Fiscal  Provisions;  (a)  All  re¬ 
ceipts  from  activities  or  transactions  under 
this  title  shall  be  credited  to  the  Fund  and, 
notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  or  other  receipts  accruing  to 
the  United  States,  shall  be  available  for  use 
for  purposes  of  this  title. 

“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  incur. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  obligations  against  the  Fund  in 
amounts  which  may  not  at  any  time  exceed 
the  assets  of  the  Fund.  The  amount  of  such 
obligations  also  may  not  exceed  the  limita¬ 
tions  specified  in  section  203  (a)  of  this  Act, 
except  that,  to  the  extent  that  assets  of  the 
fund  other  than  capitalization  provided  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  203  (a)  are  available,  obliga¬ 
tions  may  be  incurred  beyond  such  limita¬ 
tions.  The  term  ‘assets  of  the  Fund’  as  used 
in  this  section  shall  mean  the  amount  of 
liquid  assets  of  the  Fund  at  any  given  time, 
including  any  amount  of  capitalization  au¬ 
thorized  pursuant  to  section  203  (a)  of  this 
Act,  which  has  not  been  advanced  or  loaned 
to  the  fund  as  of  such  time.  The  Fund  shall 
be  available  without  fiscal-year  limitation  for 
any  obligations  or  expenditures  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  functions  under 
this  title.  Including  repayment  of  loans  made 
to  the  Fund  pursuant  to  section  203  (a) 
of  this  Act. 

“(c)  In  the  performance  of  and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  title,  the  President  shall 
prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget  pro¬ 
gram  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended:  and  he  shall  cause  to  be  main¬ 
tained  an  Integral  set  of  accounts  which 
shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
OflBce  in  accordance  with  principles  and  pro¬ 
cedures  applicable  to  commercial  corporate 
transactions  as  provided  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and 
no  other  audit  shall  be  required. 

"Sec.  205.  Powers  and  Authorities:  In  car¬ 
rying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  any  officer 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  designated  to 


exercise  authorities  provided  for  hereunder 
may,  in  addition  to  other  powers  and  authori¬ 
ties  provided  in  this  Act  or  elsewhere,  and 
as  the  President  may  direct,  enter  into,  per¬ 
form,  and  modify  contracts,  leases,  agree¬ 
ments,  or  other  transactions,  on  such  terms 
as  may  be  deemed  appropriate,  with  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  with  any  foreign  government  or  for¬ 
eign  government  agency,  or  with  any  per¬ 
son,  partnership,  association,  corporation,  or¬ 
ganization,  or  other  entity,  public  or  private, 
singly  or  in  combination;  accept  and  use 
gifts  or  donations  of  services,  funds,  or  prop¬ 
erty  (real,  personal  or  mixed,  tangible  or  in¬ 
tangible);  contract  for  the  services  of  at¬ 
torneys;  determine  the  character  of  and 
necessity  for  obligations  and  expenditures 
under  this  title,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid, 
subject  to  provisions  of  law  specifically  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Government  corporations;  acquire 
and  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  and  for  such  consideration  as  such 
officer  or  agency  shall  determine  to  be  rea¬ 
sonable,  through  purchase,  exchange,  dis¬ 
count,  rediscount,  public  or  private  sale, 
negotiation,  assignment,  exercise  of  option  or 
conversion  rights,  or  otherwise,  for  cash  or 
credit,  with  or  without  endorsement  or  guar¬ 
anty,  any  property,  real,  personal,  mixed, 
tangible,  or  intangible,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  mortgages,  bonds,  debentures 
(Including  convertible  debentures),  liens, 
pledges,  and  other  collateral  or  security,  con¬ 
tracts,  claims,  currencies,  notes,  drafts, 
checks,  bills  of  exchange,  acceptances,  in¬ 
cluding  bankers’  acceptances,  cable  trans¬ 
fers,  and  all  other  evidences  of  indebted¬ 
ness  or  ownership  (provided  that  equity  se¬ 
curities  may  not  be  directly  purchased,  al¬ 
though  such  securities  may  be  acquired  by 
other  means,  such  as  by  exercise  of  conver¬ 
sion  rights  or  through  enforcement  of  liens, 
pledges,  or  otherwise,  to  satisfy  a  previously 
incurred  Indebtedness) ,  and  guarantee  pay¬ 
ment  against  any  Instrument  above  specified; 
issue  letters  of  credit  and  letters  of  commit¬ 
ment:  collect  or  compromise  any  obligations 
assigned  to  or  held  by,  and  any  legal  or 
equitable  rights  accruing  to,  such  officer  or 
agency,  and,  as  such  officer  or  agency  may 
determine,  refer  any  such  obligations  or 
rights  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or 
collection:  and  otherwise  take  any  and  all 
actions  determined  by  such  officer  or  agency 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  making,  car¬ 
rying  out,  servicing,  compromising,  liquidat¬ 
ing,  or  otherwise  dealing  with  or  realizing 
on  any  transaction  or  activity  authorized  by 
this  title.” 

Sec.  7.  Title  III  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  techni¬ 
cal  cooperation,  is  further  amended  as 
follows; 

(a)  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  author¬ 
ization,  strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  substitute  the  following:  “There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
from  time  to  time  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title.” 

(b)  Amend  section  306,  which  relates  to 
multilateral  technical  cooperation,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (a) 
and  substitute  the  following: 

“$15,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Ex-  ' 
panded  Program  of  Technical  assistance: 
Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  United  States  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  program  for  the  calendar  year 
1958  may  constitute  as  much  as,  but  shall 
not  exceed  45  percent  of  the  total  amount 
contributed  to  the  program  for  that  period.”. 

(2)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (b) 
and  substitute  the  following; 

“$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for 
contributions  to  the  technical  cooperation 
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program  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.”. 

Sec.  8.  ’Title  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  other 
programs,  is  fxirther  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  before  section  401  the  following 
new  section: 

"Sec.  400.  Special  Assistance. — There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $300  million  for  use  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  specify  for  assistance 
designed  to  maintain  or  promote  political  or 
economic  stability  or  for  assistance  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
under  title  I,  section  304,  section  405,  or  sec¬ 
tion  407  of  this  act.  $100  million  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursu¬ 
ant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  may 
be  used  in  such  year  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  401  (a) .” 

(b)  Amend  section  401,  which  relates  to 
special  fund,  as  follows; 

( 1 )  Strike  out  the  title  of  this  section  and 
substitute  “President’s  Special  Authority.” 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  “to  be 
appropriated  imder  subsection  (b)  hereof” 
in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “for  such 
use  by  section  400  of  this  act”;  before  “,  in 
furtherance  of”  in  the  first  sentence,  insert 
“or  any  act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to 
authorizations  contained  in  this  act”;  and 
strike  out  the  second  sentence. 

(3)  Strike  out  subsection  (b). 

(4)  Redesignate  subsection  “(c)”  as  sub¬ 
section  “(b).” 

(c)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to  ear¬ 
marking  of  funds,  strike  out  all  preceding 
“shall  be  used”  in  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  “Of  the  funds  authorized  to  bo 
made  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  pursu¬ 
ant  to  this  act  (other  than  funds  made  avail-, 
able  pursuant  to  title  II) ,  not  less  than  $175’ 
million.” 

(d)  Amend  section  403,  which  relates  to 
special  assistance  in  Joint  control  areas,  as 
follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the  sub¬ 
section  designation  “(a)”;  and  in  the  second 
sentence  strike  out  all  following  “the  Presi¬ 
dent”  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal  year  1958 
not  to  exceed  $11,500,000  to  carry  out  this 
section.”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b). 

(e)  Amend  section  405,  which  relates  to 
migrants,  refugees,  and  escapees,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a) ,  strike  out  the  words 
between  “appropriated”  and  “such  amounts”; 
and  strike  out  the  last  sentence. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c) ,  strike  out  the  words 
between  “appropriated”  and  “for  contribu¬ 
tions”  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal  year 
1958  not  to  exceed  $2,233,000.” 

(3)  In  subsection  (d) ,  strike  out  the  words 
between  “President”  and  “for  continuation” 
and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not 
to  exceed  $5,500,000.” 

(f)  Amend  section  406,  which  relates  to 
children’s  welfare,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the  sub¬ 
section  designation  “(a)”;  and  strike  out  all 
following  “exceed”  and  substitute  “$11  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund.”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b). 

(g)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Pale¬ 
stine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  strike  out  the 
first  two  sentences  in  subsection  (a)  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  the 
present  subsection  (b);  strike  out  the  sub¬ 
section  designation  “(a)”;  and  strike  out 
subsection  (b). 

(h)  In  section  408,  which  relates  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  strike 
out  in  subsection  (a)  the  words  between 
“appropriated”  and  “such  amoimts.” 

(1)  Amend  section  409,  which  relates  to 
ocean  freight  charges,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (c) 
and  substitute  “There  is  hereby  authorized 
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to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  all  pre¬ 
ceding  “to  pay”  in  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  “In  addition,  any  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act  may  be  used,  in 
amounts  determined  by  the  President,”;  and 
strike  out  the  second  sentence. 

(j)  In  section  410,  which  relates  to  Control 
Act  expenses,  strike  out  the  words  between 
“President”  and  “for  carrying  out”  in  the 
first  sentence  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  not  to  exceed  $1,300,000.” 

(k)  Amend  section  411,  which  relates  to 
administrative  and  other  expenses,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(l)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  the  words 
between  “President”  and  “for  necessary”  and 
substitute  “for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to 
exceed  $35  million”;  strike  out  “and  section 
124”;  and  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  subsection,  insert  “and  functions  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C. 
1691  and  the  following)  performed  by  any 
agency  or  officer  administering  nonmilitary 
assistance.” 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c),  and  redesig¬ 
nate  subsections  “(d)”  and  “(e)”  as  subsec¬ 
tions  “(c)”  and  “(d)”,  respectively. 

(l)  Repeal  section  412,  which  relates  to 
Chinese  and  Korean  students. 

(m)  Repeal  sections  419  and  421,  relating, 
respectively,  to  World  Health  Organization 
and  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
which  repeals  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  in  such  sections  to 
acts  other  than  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended;  and  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

“Sec.  419.  Atoms  for  Peace:  (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  from 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for 
such  pmposes,  and  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  may  specify,  assistance  designed 
to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy  abroad.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  not  to  exceed  $7  million  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

“(b)  The  United  States  share  of  the  cost 
of  any  research  reactor  made  available  to 
another  government  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  $350,000. 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  approplrate  United  States  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  shall  give  full  and 
continuous  publicity  through  the  press, 
radio,  and  all  other  available  mediums,  so  as 
to  Inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating 
countries  regarding  the  assistance,  including 
its  p\irpose,  source,  and  character,  furnished 
by  the  United  States.  Such  portions  of  any 
research  reactor  furnished  under  this  section 
as  may  be  appropriately  diestamped  or  la¬ 
beled  as  a  product  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  so  stamped  or  labeled. 

“Sec.''420.  Malaria  Eradication:  The  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  that 
the  disease  of  malaria,  because  of  its  wide¬ 
spread  prevalence,  debilitating  effects,  and 
heavy  toll  in  human  life,  constitutes  a  major 
deterrent  to  the  efforts  of  many  peoples  to 
develop  their  economic  resources  and  pro¬ 
ductive  capacities  and  to  improve  their  liv¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  further  recognizing  that 
it  now  appears  technically  feasible  to  eradi¬ 
cate  this  disease,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  assist  other  peoples  in  their  efforts 
to  eradicate  malaria.  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  furnish  to  such  nations,  or¬ 
ganizations,  persons,  or  other  entities  as  he 
may  determine,  and  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  he  may  specify,  financial  and  other 
assistance  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section.  Funds  made  available  ptirsuant  to 
authorizations  contained  in  this  act  (other 
than  title  I,  chapter  1,  and  title  II)  may  be 


used  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.” 

Sec.  9.  Title  V,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  general  provisions,  is  further 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  503,  which  relates  to 
termination  of  assistance,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  subsection  designation 
“(a)  ”;  and  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 

(a)  strike  out  “subsection”  and  substitute 
“section.” 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b). 

(b)  In  section  604  (a),  which  relates  to 
small  business,  strike  out  “chapters  2  and” 
and  substitute  “chapter.” 

(c)  Amend  section  505,  which  relates  to 
loan  assistance  and  sales,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  “Assist¬ 
ance”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
“Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in 
this  act,  assistance”;  and  after  “commodi¬ 
ties”  both  times  it  appears  in  the  second 
sentence,  insert  “,  equipment,  materials,”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  the  first 
sentence;  and  strike  out  “shall”  both  times 
it  appears  in  the  second  sentence  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “may.” 

(d)  In  section  509,  which  relates  to  ship¬ 
ping  on  United  States  vessels,  strike  out  the 
first  sentence. 

(e)  In  section  511  (c) ,  which  relates  to  re¬ 
tention  and  return  of  equipment,  after 
“materials”  the  first  time  it  appears.  Insert 
“on  a  grant  basis”;  and  strike  out  “other 
than  equipment  or  materials  sold  under  the 
provisions  of  section  ,106) .” 

Sec.  10.  Title  V,  chapter  2,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  organization  and  administration,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  527  (c),  which  relates  to 
emplosunent  of  personnel,  after  “shall  be  en¬ 
titled”  in  paragraph  (1),  Insert  “,  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  President  may  specify 
otherwise,”;  and  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2),  Insert  “:  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  the  President  may  by  regulation 
make  exceptions  to  the  application  of  section 
528.” 

(b)  In  section  534,  which  relates  to  re¬ 
ports,  after  “504,”,  Insert  “202,  400,”. 

(c)  In  section  535  (b),  which  relates  to 
cooperation  with  nations  and  international 
organizations,  before  “in  furtherance  of”  in 
the  first  sentence  Insert  “consistent  with 
and”;  and  strike  out  “and  within  the  limita¬ 
tions”  in  the  first  sentence. 

(d)  Amend  section  537,  which  relates  to 
provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  opening  clause  of  subsection 
(a),  within  the  parentheses,  strike  out  “and 
section  124.” 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (1), 
strike  “1957”  and  substitute  “1958.” 

(3)  Amend  the  text  of  subsection  (a),  par¬ 
agraph  (10),  to  read  “rental  or  lease  out¬ 
side  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  of  offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  to  house  personnel;  mainte¬ 
nance,  furnishings,  necessary  repairs,  im¬ 
provements,  and  alterations  to  properties 
owned  or  rented  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  abroad;  and  costs  of  fuel,  water, 
and  utilities  for  such  properties;”. 

(4)  In  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (17), 
strike  out  “or”  preceding  “(Hi)”;  and  after 
“another”,  insert  “,  (Iv)  when  he  is  tem¬ 
porarily  absent  from  his  post  under  orders, 
or  (v)  when  through  no  fault  of  the  em¬ 
ployee  storage  costs  are  incurred  on  such 
furniture  and  effects  (Including  automo¬ 
biles)  in  connection  with  authorized  travel.” 

(5)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  the  words 
preceding  “funds”;  change  “funds”  to 
“Funds”;  and  strike  out  “in  the  fiscal  year 
1957.” 

(6)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(e)  Funds  available  under  this  act  may 

be  used  to  pay  costs  of  training  United 
States  citizen  personnel  employed  or  as¬ 
signed  pursuant  to  section  527  (c)  (2)  of 


this  act  (through  Interchange  or  otherwise) 
at  any  State  or  local  unit  of  government, 
public  or  private  nonprofit  institution,  trade, 
labor,  agricultural,  or  scientific  association  or 
organization,  or  commercial  firm;  and  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  918,  84th  Congress, 
may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  au¬ 
thority  notwithstanding  that  interchange  of 
personnel  may  not  be  involved  or  that  the 
training  may  not  take  place  at  the  institu¬ 
tions  specified  in  that  act.  Such  training 
shall  not  be  considered  employment  or  hold¬ 
ing  of  office  under  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  section  62,  and  any  payments  or  con¬ 
tributions  in  connection  therewith  may,  as 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  head  of  the 
United  States  Government  agency  authoriz¬ 
ing  such  training,  be  made  by  private  or 
public  sources  and  be  accepted  by  any 
trainee,  or  may  be  accepted  by  and  credited 
to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  of 
such  agency:  Provided,  however.  That  any 
such  pa5rments  to  an  employee  in  the  nature 
of  compensation  shall  be  in  lieu  of  or  in 
reduction  of  compensation  received  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  11.  Title  V,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  repeal  and  miscellaneous  provisions, 
is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  543,  relating  to  saving  pro¬ 
visions,  insert  the  following  new  subsec¬ 
tions  : 

“(d)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act  repealed  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1956  or  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1957  shall  remain  available  for  their 
original  purposes  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  law  originally  applicable  there¬ 
to.  The  repeal  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1957  of  sections  121,  131  (c)^  and  132  of  this 
act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  the  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  the  third  sentence  of 
section  121,  or  the  authorities  contained  in 
the  last  sentence  of  section  131  (c), 

that  part  of  the  first  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  132  (a)  which  relates  to  payment 

of  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments 
to  Korea  for  relief  without  regard  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  section  409,  and  section  132 
(d).  References  in  any  act  to  provisions  of 
this  act  repealed  or  stricken  out  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957  are  hereby 
stricken  out;  and  references  in  any  act  to 
provisions  of  this  act  redesignated  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957  are  hereby 
amended  to  refer  to  the  new  designations.” 

(b)  Amend  section  544,  which  relates  to 
amendments  to  other  laws,  as  follows: 

(1)  Repeal  subsections  (a),  (c) ,  (d),  (e), 
(i).  (g).  (h),  and  (i),  which  repeals  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments  con¬ 
tained  in  such  subsections  to  acts  other  than 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 
and  redesignate  subsection  “(b)”  as  subsec¬ 
tion  “(a).” 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(b)  Public  Law  174,  79th  Congress,  as 

amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  sec¬ 
tion  2.” 

(o)  In  section  546  (b) ,  relating  to  con¬ 
struction,  strike  out  “Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1801)”  and 
substitute  “Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  2011).” 

(d)  Repeal  section  547,  which  relates  to 
reduction  of  authorizations. 

(e)  In  section  549,  relating  to  special  pro¬ 
vision  on  availability  of  funds,  strike  out 
“chapter  3  of  title  I”  and  strike  out  the 
comma  following  “title  III.” 


AlCffflPCQMENT  OF  CANAL  ZONE  COD?,,.'^ 
RELATTNQTO  FISCAL  REQyHlf:- 
MENTS  OF>?!^l^A  CANAlT  COM¬ 
PANY 

Mr.  MAGNUS^.-  Mr.  PresMsot  I  in¬ 
troduce,  for  gjppfopriate  reference, 
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would  amend  sections  246  and  249 
of  the^vCanal  Code  in  order  to  adjust  fis¬ 
cal  requirements  of  the  Panama  Canal 
CompanX  The  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  recallN^mt  last  year  the  Senate  In¬ 
terstate  anoVoreign  Commerce  Commit¬ 
tee  held  lengthy  hearings  and  ultimately 
reported  favor^y  S.  2167,  which,  among 
other  things,  contained  the  fiscal  adjust¬ 
ments  incorporated  in  the  bill  now  in¬ 
troduced.  As  a  resmt  of  some  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  administrative  practices, 
and  as  a  result  of  coihinually  changing 
circumstances,  last  yea^  bill  has  been 
scaled  down  considerably^ 

I  ask  imanimous  consent \hat  a  memo¬ 
randum  explaining  the  prohpsed  legis¬ 
lation  be  inserted  in  the  recoj;d  at  this 
point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  1^11  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  ref^^red; 
and,  without  objection,  the  memo^n- 
dum  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2138)  to  amend  the  Cani , 
Zone  Code  to  make  certain  changes  in'"- 
the  fiscal  obligations  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company,  introduced  by  Mr.  Mag- 
NusoN,  was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  memorandum  presented  by  Mr. 
Magnuson  is  as  follows: 

Memorandum  To  Accompany  Draft  Legisla¬ 
tion  Amending  Sections  246  and  249  op 
THE  Canal  Zone  Code 


Section  1  of  this  legislation  would  amend 
section  246  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code  so  as  to 
provide  a  statutory  credit  to  the  Canal  Zone 
Government  in  its  annual  cost  of  operation 
for  (a)  the  net  cost  of  providing  customs  andt 
Imniigration  services  for  the  Republic  of 
Panama;  (b)  of  providing  school  services  to 
nonresidents  of  the  zone  other  than  employ¬ 
ees  or  dependents  of  employees  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  or  the  Panama  Canal  Com¬ 
pany;  and  (c)  one-half  of  the  Federal  Income 
taxes  derived  from  United  States  employees 
in  the  Canal  Zone  employed  by  the  Zone  Gov¬ 
ernment,  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  and 
the  military  agencies. 

Under  present  law,  the  net  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Canal  Zone  Government  approxi¬ 
mating  $10  million  per  year  is  required  to  be 
covered  into  the  Treasury  annually  out  of 
revenues  from  the  Panama  Canal  Company. 
What  the  legislation  would  seek  to  accom¬ 
plish  is  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  these 
Zone  Government  costs  between  the  Com¬ 
pany  itself  and  the  Federal  Government. 

It  has  long  been  a  bone  of  contention  tha 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  should  use  >ts 
revenues  (derived  80  to  90  percent  from 
and  10  to  20  percent  from  the  employes  in. 
the  zone)  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  supplymg  free 
schooling  to  nonresidents  of  the  zom  which 
free  schooling  has  been  determined  to  be  a 
necessary  political  gesture  to  certain  outside 
Interests,  including  certain  fanfllles  in  the 
Republic  of  Panama.  Ther^^s  a  further 
bone  of  contention  that  the  ^ovidlng  of  im¬ 
migration  and  custom  serves  to  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Panama  by  United  S/fktes  authorities  is 
likewise  a  political  gestuA  and  a  service  not 
within  the  scope  of  thq^gislative  obligations 
of  the  Panama  Canal  Company.  This  legisla¬ 
tion  would  remove  tfnls  annual  burden  from 
the  Canal  Zone  Gwernment  and  hence  from 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  by  providing  a 
statutory  cred^  for  the  expenses  involved. 
It  would,  howi^er,  require  no  additional  ap- 
proprlations^om  the  Federal  Government. 

The  mayler  of  crediting  the  Canal  Zone 
Governn^t  for  a  portion  of  the  Federal  in¬ 
come  t^res  derived  from  the  personnel  resid¬ 
ing  liy'the  zone  is  one  which  is  not  a  new 
one  Congress  to  consider.  The  tolls  payers 
any  the  employees  in  the  zone  have  for  a 
njimiber  of  years  supported  legislation  which 


would  require  the  Canal  Zone  Government  to 
bill  back  to  other  Federal  agencies,  including 
Defense  Department,  Immigration,  Customs, 
Post  Office,  etc.,  those  costs  which  in  other 
jurisdiction  are  paid  directly  from  Federal 
appropriations.  In  the  84th  Congress,  S.  2167, 
reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  Included  such  a  provision.  How¬ 
ever,  as  a  result  of  discussions  between  the 
industry  and  the  Panama  Canal  Company,  it 
is  now  recognized  that  such  a  scheme  of  bill- 
backs  could  prove  administratively  clumsy 
and  that  a  statutory  credit  for  income  taxes 
paid  in  the  zone  is  a  more  logical  solution  to 
the  problem. 

The  legislative  history  leading  up  to  the 
passage  of  Public  Law  841,  the  primary  law 
governing  canal  operations,  would  indicate 
that  the  Company  is  statutorily  required  to 
pay  the  net  cost  of  Canal  Zone  Government 
on  the  theory  that  it  is  in  lieu  of  taxes  that 
it  would  have  to  pay  if  it  were  a  private  cor¬ 
poration.  It  is  entirely  consistent  with  this 
theory  to  apply  revenues  in  the  form  of  ap¬ 
propriate  credits,  as  well  as  in  the  form  of 
cash  revenues,  in  the  computation  of  the  net 
cost  to  the  zone  government.  The  legislation 
proposed  herewith  is,  therefore,  consistent 
with  congressional  intent  and  simply  iden- 
iiies  the  proportion  of  Federal  income  taxes 
p^d  which  should  logically  be  used  as  an 
of^tting  credit  in  computing  the  net  cost  of 
jone  government. 

At  'present,  approximately  $7.5  million  is 
paid  irpprivate  income  taxes  by  United  Stat^ 
citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone.  'None  of  tbsse 
taxes  are^ent  directly  by  the  FederaljGov- 
ernment  fo^ither  the  Company  or  thei^anal 
Zone  Government,  since  both  of  t^se  en¬ 
tities  are  self-^pporting.  In  eflfectyft  may  be 
said  that  local  gs^yernment  servic^  are  being 
paid  for  twice — o^ce  by  the  Caml  Company 
in  meeting  the  net  governm^t  costs,  and 
again  by  the  indiviojial  taxe/  for  which  no 
local  credit  is  given. 

Naturally,  a  portionXof^any  citizen’s  tax 
goes  to  the  tremendous^ederal  expenditure 
for  national  defense  ai^  s^urity  from  which 
United  States  citize:^  in  toe  zone  directly 
benefit.  It  would,  therefore,  \e  Ignoring  that 
overall  obligation suggest  tBnt  all  income 
taxes  paid  by  ^  citizens  in  ’toe  zone  be 
credited  to  the  jAp^nses  of  running  the  local 
Government. /But  part  of  the  iltoome-tax 
revenues  from  United  States  citize^  in  the 
zone  shou/f  go  to  pay  for  a  portioniof  the 
cost  of  F^eral,  State,  or  municipal  seiwices 
in  tha'/area,  such  as  police,  fire,  sewerage, 
schooUj;  roads,  as  well  as  general  Governm^t 
cost/'  Even  if  50  percent  of  the  estimate^ 
$7./ million  paid  annually  in  Income  taxe^ 
^  "  e  to  be  credited  to  the  zone  government. 
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still  would  represent  a  smaller  share  of 
'local  contribution  to  local  services  than  is 
true  in  other  United  States  local  govern¬ 
ments. 

There  is  Indeed  a  clear  precedent  for  a  full 
100  percent  income-tax  plowback.  In  other 
Territorial  jurisdictions,  under  Guam,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  full  income 
taxes  paid  by  the  citizens  therein  are  paid 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Territory  for  local 
allocation  (U.  S.  C.,  title  48,  secs.  1421h,  1397, 
and  734).  And  although  there  are  political 
differences  between  the  Canal  Zone  and 
United  States  Territories  as  regards  local 
government  autonomy,  the  principle  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  analogous  as  to  warrant  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  a  tax  credit  in  the  zone.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  whatever  the  nature  of  these  local 
government  costs,  that  is  whether  they  are 
ones  which  are  ordinarily  handled  in  the 
United  States  by  local  taxing  authorities  or 
by  Federal,  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
now  borne  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company 
in  its  annual  reimbursement  to  the  Treasury 
and  they  are  paid  in  lieu  of  taxes.  (H.  Doc. 
No.  460,  81st  Cong.,  p.  14.) 

At  the  time  of  consideration  of  Public  Law 
841  in  1950,  United  States  citizens  in  the 
Canal  Zone  were  not  paying  Federal  Income 
taxes.  Congress  acted  on  the  assumption 
that  there  were  no  other  tax  revenues  from 


the  zone  and  that,  therefore,  the  Company 
should  pay  for  all  net  Government  costq 
without  any  tax  credit.  At  about  the 
time,  however,  and  by  independent  njj 
coordinated  action.  Congress  also  extef 
the  income  tax  to  employees  in  the  /Canal 
Zone,  which  became  effective  in  195l/  Since 
that  time,  various  suggestions  h^e  been 
made  for  legislation  to  provide  for/ome  form 
of  income-tax  plowback,  agenc^Yeimburse- 
ment  to  the  Company,  or  otMr  devices  to 
correct  the  Inequitable  finwicial  burden 
placed  upon  the  Company  i^eimbursing  for 
necessary  local  governmei/  services.  It  has 
been  determined  that  anr  income-tax  credit 
is  the  fairest  and  Jeasy  controversial  device 
to  accomplish  this. 

In  seeking  this  credit,  it  is  Important 
to  note  that  it  jnll  not  place  upon  the 
employee  custom/s  in  the  zone  any  greater 
burden  than  tofey  now  have,  and  further 
It  will  not  af^t  the  income  to  the  United 
States  Treas/y  from  these  individuals,  since 
the  tax  paj^ents  will  continue  to  go  directly 
to  the  Fe^ral  Treasury.  The  tax  credit  will 
not  affe^  the  prices  of  employee  services 
either  /p  or  down,  since  the  net  cost  of  the 
Canaj/Zone  Government  is  not  reflected  in 
the /rices  charged  by  the  Company.  There¬ 
to/  the  proposal  does  not  harm  the  Canal 
5ne  taxpayer,  it  merely  gives  realization  and 
recognition  to  the  fact  that  his  taxes  are  in 
part  contributing  something  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  services  which  he  enjoys,  and  which 
he  would  be  paying  for  in  any  other  United 
States  jurisdiction. 

There  is  one  Inherent  advantage  in  this 
scheme  which  should  be  mentioned  finally. 
At  present,  residents  in  the  zone  have  no 
voting  franchise  and  often  feel  they  have 
little  to  say  about  normal  Government  mat¬ 
ters.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  50  percent 
of  their  Income  taxes  were  to  be  reflected  in 
a  tax  credit  to  the  Zone  Government  that 
their  Interest  in  local  government  matters 
would  be  greatly  increased;  and  it  would 
mitigate  the  touchy  problem  of  citizens  in 
the  zone  being  told  they  have  no.  legitimate 
say  in  the  local  government,  because  they 
pay  no  taxes  to  the  local  government. 

Section  2  of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
amend  section  249  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code  so 
as  to  set  up  an  emergency  borrowing  author¬ 
ity  of  $10  million  upon  which  the  Company- 
Government  could  call  in  the  event  Congress 
is  not  in  session  and  an  operational  emer¬ 
gency  should  arl^e. 

The  source  of  the  $10  million  fund  would 
come  from  the  so-called  emergency  fund  of 
$10  million  which  is  now  held  on  the  Com- 
j^pany  books  derived  from  previous  surpluses, 
ind  provided  for  in  the  statute  in  section 
^4.  Simultaneous  with  the  provision  for  the 
bo^owlng  atithority  would  be  the  abolish¬ 
ment  of  this  fund  and  amending  language 
requiring  that  it  be  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

Under  section  254  of  title  2  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Co^e,  the  Panama  Canal  Company  is 
already  authorized  to  borrow  for  temp)orary 
periods  froik  this  $10  million  emergency  fund 
which  the  Company  Itself  was  required  to 
establish  in  194^  The  draft  legislation  would 
simply  change  The  authority  to  borrow  from 
its  own  internal  ^0  million  fund  and  trans¬ 
fer  this  borrowing  T^thorlty  to  a  $10  million 
fund  held  by  the  Iri^ury. 

Enactment  of  th^  proposed  legislation 
would  relieve  th6  comply  of  the  obligation 
to  pay  interest  on  the  $10^illlon  fund  as  the 
paying  into  the  TreasuryNof  this  amount  of 
money  reduces  the  intere^bearlng  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  Company.  It  stMtos  to  reason  in 
corporate  accounting  practice \hat  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  funds  in  excess  of  normal  Requirements 
requires  a  heavier  interest  burdVp  than  to 
borrow  the  money  as  needed,  anm^nly  pay 
interest  on  the  borrowed  funds.  17^  prin¬ 
ciple  has  the  support  of  the  admini^atlon 
and  on  April  24  a  formal  request  wa^for- 
warded  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  for  introductR 
and  enactment  of  legislation,  to  accomplish 
this. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  commitu^s  reported:  Agriculture,  Independent  Offices,  and 
Labor->HEl'r  appropriation  billV.  i'jfutual  security  authortilation  bill. 


J 

1. 


3mm. 


APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropri^ions  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.R, 

7441,  the  Agricultural  appr<#priation  bill  (p,  DSOi^,  Representatives  of  the 
Department  agencies  have  been  advised  in  detail  of  T^e  Committee's  actions  on 
the  estimates  for  the  Dej^rtment,  Copies  of  the  bil^  committee  report,  and 
hearings  will  be  distributed  directly  to  the  agency  budget  offices,  as  soon 
as  received,  pursuant/to  a  distribution  list  that  has  be^  worked  out  with  the 
Department  agencies^  The  agencies  will  receive  the  materr^  at  the  same  time 
this  office  will  deceive  it.  The  material  will  not  be  distributed  from  this 
office.  In  genp^l,  copies  should  be  obtained  from  the  agencyb'^^8®^  offices 
rather  than  £r^  this  office.  At  the  end  of  this  Digest  is  a  w^ary  of  the 
Committee  actions.  ^ 

The  Appropriations  Committee  ordered  reported  with  amendments  fhe  following 

bills: 

6070,  1958  independent  offices  appropriation  bill,  providing 
of  $4^078,224,800,  a  decrease  of  $6,976,900  from  the  House-passed  total' 

$5 ,>^,201, 700.  p.  D501 

H.R.  6287,  1958  Labor  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation 
■oviding  a  total  of  $2,885,290,781,  an  increase  of  $38,459,200  over  the 
^House-passed  total  of  $2,846,831,581.  p.  D501 


2 


2. 


FOREIGN  AID,  The  Foreign  Relations  Coinnittee  lIliiSI  reported  with  amendments 
S.  2130,  the  proposed  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957,  As  approved  by  the 
Committee  the  bill  would  reduce  ^hfi  J;otal  author!  ation  requests  by  a  net 

'■  


of  $227.3  million.  .  pp<— 


SAFETY,  S.  931,  to  provide  for  reorganization  of  he  safety  functions  of  the 
Government,  was  reported  without  amendment  by -the  Government  Operations  Com¬ 
mittee  on  June  5  (S.  Rept.  403).  This  bill  creates  in  the  Labor  Department  a 
^deral  Safety  Division  to  direct  and  coordinate  all  safety  educational 
programs  and  related  loss-prevention  procedures  conducted  by  the  various 

:al  agencies  and  to  carry  out  the  present  functions  of  the  Federal  SafMy 
Coun(^il;  requires  Federal  agencies  to  include  in  their  budget  estimates, 
safety^^tivities,  amounts  at  least  equal  to  those  recommended  by  the  L^or 
Departmer^,  unless  the  departments  concerned  state  in  writing  to  the  ^bor 

md  the  Budget  Bureau  their  reasons  for  not  doing  so;  an^imposes 
penalties  fc)^  falsifying  or  concealing  facts  relative  to  injury  o^^/death  of 
persons  compem^able  under  the  Federal  Employees’  Compensation  Acj 


HOUSE 


4. 


FORESTRY.  Received  ff'tra  GAO  the  first  report  on  the  audit^f  the  Forest 
Service  for  1955-56;  tV  Government  Operations  Committeey^  p.  7638 


c 


5.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep, '^cCormack  announced  that  following  measures  will 
be  considered  as  soon  as  thV  civil  rights  bill  is  ^sposed  of,  possibly  this 
week:  Conference  report  on  hV^R.  7221,  the  thirdy^pplemental  appropriation 
bill;  H.R,  6974,  to  extend  PublXc  Law  480;  S.  4^,  to  extend  termination 
date  of  Federal  supervision  over  i^lainath  Indies;  and  H.R.  7163,  the  Federal 
construction  contract  procedures  b: 


6.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon. ,  June  10.  p.  763{ 


ITEMS  IN/APPaWDIX 


7.  STATEHOOD,  Extension  of  remarks 
and  commenting  on  provisions  of 


Rep.  Dawso 
bill,  pp 


in  favor  of  Alaskan  statehood 
4465-6 


8. 


inser^d  an  editorial,  ’Mor^ Proof  of  Foreign- Aid 
ent  Operations  Committe^report  on  foreign  aid 


Cover 


fion  of  the  technical 


:ing  the  size  of 


FOREIGN  AID.  Rep.  Gary 
Waste,’'  on  the  House 
operations,  p.  A44&7 

Extension  of  remark's  of  Rep.  Smith  urging  the  expai 
assistance  program  onA.  long-term  basis,  p.  ,A4467 

Rep.  Haley  ins^ted  a  letter  from  a  constituent  protes 
the  budget  and  coi^nued  foreign  aid.  p.  A4471 

Rep.  Sullivk“  inserted  a  letter  from  a  Postal  employee  coYitending  that 
foreign  aid  should  be  suspended  if  the  Government  couldn’t  affo^to  give  its 
workers  a  pay/increase,  pp.  A4480-1  to 

Rep.  B^ach  inserted  a  column  relating/certain  foreign  aid  expenditures 
and  critipazing  the  program,  p.  A4431 


9. 


BUDGETy''  Rep.  Coad  inserted  an  editorial,  "Who  Is  In  Charge  Doxm  There?’  , 
crit^icizing  the  administration’s  stand  on  the  budget,  pp.  A4469-70 


10.  TAX  AMORTIZATION  ;  ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Ullman  inserted  two  articles  concerniii| 
/the  fast  tax  writeoff  granted  the  Idaho  Power  Co,  pp,  A4470-1 
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Mr.  Grekn,  from^the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  2130] 

^TThe  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  having  had  under  considera¬ 
tion  the  bill,  S.  2130,  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  reports  it  favorably  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  recommends  that,  as 
amended,  it  do  pass. 

1.  Main  Purpose  of  the  Bill 

The  main  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  continue  the  multiple  activities 
w'hich  come  under  the  general  heading  of  the  mutual  security  program, 
to  clarify  the  purposes  of  these  activities,  and  to  put  them  on  a  more 
rational  basis. 

2.  What  the  Bill  Does 

The  bill,  which  is  drawn  in  terms  of  amendments  to  the  Mutual 
vSecurity  Act  of  1954,  makes  a  number  of  fundamental  changes  in  that 
act  ancl  adds  some  further  refinements.  Its  most  important  pro\n- 
sions  are: 

1.  Military  assistance  and  defense  support  are  authorized  for  2 
years  instead  of  1. 

2.  A  development  loan  fund  is  created  to  make  loans  and  to  engage 
in  financial  transactions,  other  than  gi'ants  or  purchase  of  equity 
securities,  designed  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  less 
developed  countries.  Appropriations  of  $500  million  are  authorized 
for  fiscal  1958,  and  in  addition  the  fund  is  authorized  to  borrow  from 
the  Treasury  $750  million  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960. 
This  new  lending  authority,  which  w’ill  be  used  to  supplement  the 
activities  of  private  enterprise,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the 
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International  Bank  for  Keconstruction  and  Development,  replaces  the 
former  Mutual  Security  Act  provisions  for  development  assistance. 

3.  The  bill  provides  a  sliding  scale  for  reducing  the  percentage  of 
United  States  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  technical  assist¬ 
ance  program.  According  to  this  scale,  United  States  contributions, 
which  this  year  amount  to  approximately  49  percent,  will  be  reduced 
to  45  percent  in  1958,  to  38  percent  in  1959,  and  to  33.33  percent  in 
1960.  Within  the  45  percent  limitation,  an  appropriation  of  $15.5 
million  is  authorized  for  1958.  The  bill  also  authorizes  $151.9  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  United  States  bilateral  technical  assistance  program  and 
$1.5  million  for  contribution  to  the  technical  assistance  program  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

4.  Special  assistance  in  the  amount  of  $250  million  is  authorized  to 
supplement  program  funds  to  meet  unforeseen  changes  or  to  meet 
special  or  unforeseen  situations.  Of  this  amount,  $100  million 
may  be  used,  as  in  past  years,  in  the  President’s  discretion  without 
regard  to  the  other  requu’ements  of  the  act  when  the  President  deter¬ 
mines  such  use  to  be  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
The  remainder,  or  $150  million,  is  designed  to  meet  situations  which 
could  not  otherwise  be  met  under  the  more  stringent  terms  written 
into  the  bill  this  year  in  regard  to  defense  support  and  development 
loans.  In  addition,  $25  million,  of  which  90  percent  must  be  in 
loans,  is  separately  authorized  for  economic  development  in  Latin 
America. 

5.  Provision  is  also  made  for  an  additional  contribution  of  $220 
million  to  NATO  infrastructure,  for  continuing  assistance  to  West 
Berlin,  for  assistance  to  various  classes  of  migrants,  refugees,  and 
escapees,  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund,  to 
Arab  refugees  from  Palestine,  to  the  civilian  activities  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  for  the  atoms  for  peace  program,  and 
for  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  private  relief  shipments. 

6.  A  program  of  malai'ia  eradication  is  specifically  authorized  for 
the  first  time,  to  be  financed  mainly  out  of  technical  cooperation 
and  special  assistance  funds. 

7.  The  limitation  of  31.5  percent  on  United  States  contributions 
to  the  U.  N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  is  increased  to  33.33 
percent. 

8.  Various  administrative  and  technical  amendments,  which  are 
explained  below,  are  also  made  in  the  act. 

The  following  table  shows  the  authorizations  carried  in  the  bill  and 
the  appropriations  which  will  be  requested : 
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Mutual  security  'program  for  fiscal  year  1958 


Administration  request 

Committee  bill 

Military  assistance _ _ _ 

Continuing  authorization 

2-year  authorization: 

with  $1,900,000,000  to  be 

$1,800,000,000  in  fiscal 

appropriated  in  fiscal  1958. 

1958  and  $1,500,000,000 

Defense  support _ _ _ 

Continuing  authorization 

in  fiscal  1959. 

2-year  authorization: 

with  $900,000,000  to  be  ap- 

$800,000,000  in  fiscal  1958 

propriated  in  fiscal  1958. 

and  $710,000,000  in  fiscal 

Development  loan  fund _ 

$500,000,000  to  be  appropri- 

1959. 

Same  as  requested. 

ated  in  fiscal  1958  plus  Iwr- 
rowing  authority  of  $750,- 
000,000  in  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1959  and  1960. 

Technical  cooperation: 

Bilateral... . . . 

Continuing  authorization 

1-year  authorization:  $151,- 

with  $151,900,000  to  be  ap- 

900,000. 

propriated  in  fiscal  1958. 

Multilateral: 

United  Nations _ _ 

$15,  500, 000 

$15, 500, 000 

Organization  of  American  States _ 

1, 500, 000 

1, 500, 000 

other  programs: 

i  Special  assistance _ 

300,000,000 

250, 000, 000 

1  Latin  American  economic  development— 

25, 000, 000 
11,  500, 000 

Joint  control  areas _ 

.  11,  500, 000 

U.  N.  Refugee  Fund _ 

2, 233, 000 

2,  233, 000 

Escapee  Program _ 

5,  500, 000 

5, 500, 000 

U.  N.  Children’s  Fund . .  ... 

11, 000, 000 

11,000,000 

Ocean  freight  on  voluntary  relief  ship- 

ments _ _ 

2, 200, 000 

2, 200, 000 

Battle  Act  administration _ 

1, 300, 000 

1, 000, 000 

ICA  administration _ 

35, 000, 000 

33, 000, 000 

Atoms  for  Peace _ 

7, 000, 000 

7, 000, 000 

Total _ 

3,617, 333,000 

Note. — The  administration  authorization  request,  which  put  military  assistance,  defense  support,  and 
technical  cooperation  on  a  continuing,  indefinite  basis,  is  not  susceptible  to  being  totaled. 

The  administration  in  its  presentation  had,  however,  indicated  it  would  make  an  appropriation  request 
totaling  $3,864,410,000.  This  included  the  figures  indicated  above  plus  $12,500,000  for  the  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Committee  for  European  Migration,  $2,700,000  for  NATO  civilian  headquarters,  and  $4,577,000 
for  State  Department  admimstrative  expenses,  all  of  which  items  are  provided  for  by  continuing  author¬ 
izations  already  in  the  law.  Thus,  the  net  reduction  made  by  the  committee  is  $227,300,000. 


The  table  below  shows  the  distribution  of  the  proposed  fiscal  1958 
program  by  area  and  function,  without  taking  into  account  the  reduc¬ 
tions  made  by  the  committee.  These  reductions  are  on  a  worldwide 
basis  and  cannot  now  be  assigned  to  specific  areas  or  countries. 


Distbibution  of  Fiscal  Yeae  1958  Mutual  Security  Program 
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The  committee  has  had  made  available  to  it  detailed  figures  on 
each  pro^-am  proposed  in  each  country.  Most  of  the  country  figures 
are  classified  “secret”  by  the  executive  branch.  The  committee  is 
not  convinced  that  such  a  classification  is  necessary  on  so  many  items 
in  the  interest  of  national  security,  but  the  committee  does  respect 
the  views  of  the  executive  branch  which  emphasizes  the  inadvisability 
of  disclosmg  program  figures  for  individual  countries  prematurely. 
The  complete,  detailed  figiu-es  are  available  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  room  to  any  Senator  and  will  be  available  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  during  consideration  of  this  bill  for  confidential  examination 
by  any  Senator. 

3.  Background  and  Committee  Action 

This  present  bill  in  large  part  reflects  the  conclusions  of  the  Special 
Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program,  which  was  created  by 
Senate  Resolution  285,  agreed  to  July  11,  1956,  and  which  trans¬ 
mitted  its  report  to  the  Senate  May  13,  1957  (S.  Rept.  300,  85th  Cong., 
1st  sess.).  In  particular,  the  bill  embodies  the  following  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  special  committee: 

1.  The  objectives  of  the  various  aid  programs  are  to  some  extent 
separated,  refined,  and  restated. 

2.  Military  aid,  supporting  aid  (further  broken  down  in  the  bill  as 
“defense  support”  and  “special  assistance”),  and  technical  assistance 
are  continued. 

3.  Economic  development  assistance  is  put  on  a  repa3^able  basis 
through  the  mechanism  of  a  development  loan  fund. 

4.  Military  aid  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
mth  stronger  foreign  policy  direction  vested  in  the  Secretaiy  of  State. 

5.  Responsibility  for  defense  support  and  special  assistance  rests 
primarily  with  the  Secretary  of  State  who  is  specifically  required  to 
coordinate  all  forms  of  assistance  and  to  determine  the  level  of  military 
assistance  to  any  country. 

There  is  no  need  to  repeat  here  the  detailed  findings  and  reasoning 
which  led  the  special  committee  to  conclude  that  foreign  aid  “pro¬ 
grams  do  serve  the  interests  of  the  United  States”  and  that  they  can 
be  made  to  do  so  “at  a  lower  cost,  with  a  much  higher  degree  of 
effectiveness  than  is  now  the  case.”  The  special  committee’s  studies 
and  conclusions  have  been  published  and  are  available  to  the  Senate, 
especially  in  Senate  Report  300. 

The  special  committee  recognized  that  many  of  its  recommended 
changes  would  take  time  to  bring  about,  but  it  was  fii-mly  of  the 
opinion  that  a  start  should  be  made  in  fiscal  1958.  Such  a  start  is 
made  in  S.  2130.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  intends  to 
pursue  the  recommendations  of  the  special  committee  so  that,  in  fact, 
the  programs  herein  authorized  can  be  made  to  serve  American  na¬ 
tional  interests  “at  a  lower  cost,  with  a  much  higher  degi-ee  of  effective¬ 
ness.”  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  changes  made  in  the 
program  by  S.  2130  will  in  themselves  result  in  long-term  savings  and 
greater  effectiveness,  though — largely  because  of  the  initial  capital 
appropriation  to  the  development  loan  fund — these  savings  will  not 
be  immediately  reflected  in  lower  appropriations. 

F'ollowing  conclusion  of  the  special  committee’s  voluminous  studies 
and  the  transmittal  of  its  report  to  the  Senate,  the  President  on  May 
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21  sent  a  special  message  to  Congress  (H.  Doc.  182)  containing  his 
recommendations  for  the  mutual  securit}*  program.  The  following 
day  the  committee  began  hearings  on  S.  2130  which  embodied  the 
administration  proposals  and  which  was  introduced,  by  request,  by 
Senators  Green  and  Wiley. 

In  public  session,  the  committee  heard  Secretary  of  State  John 
Foster  Dulles,  International  Cooperation  Administration  Director 
John  B.  Hollister,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  Mansfield  D. 
Sprague,  Secretary  of  Defense  Charles  E.  Wilson,  and  Adm.  Arthur  W. 
Radford,  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  committee  also 
heard  the  views  of  all  nonadministration  witnesses  who  asked  to 
appear,  including  representatives  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  the  National  Council  of 
Churches,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the  American 
Veterans  Committee,  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations,  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the  Women’s  Inter¬ 
national  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom,  the  Fi’iends  Committee  on  ( 
National  Legislation,  the  Cooperative  League,  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,  and  the  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEF; 

In  executive  sessions  June  3,  4,  and  5  the  committee  lieard  witnesses 
from  the  State  Department,  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  Defense  Department  on  the  details  of  the  various 
programs.  Gen.  Lauris  Norstad,  Supreme  Allied  Commander, 
Europe,  was  heard  in  executive  session  June  7. 

On  June  6,  the  committee  in  executive  session  began  section-by¬ 
section  consideration  of  the  proposed  bill  and  amendments,  and  on 
June  7  voted  12  to  3  to  report  the  bill  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  At  that  time,  it  was  agreed  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse)  would  have  until  Wednesday 
night,  June  12,  to  file  minority  views. 

4.  Military  Assistance  (Sec.  2) 

A.  AUTHORIZ.4TION  (SEC.  2  (a)  (1)) 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriation  to  the  President  of  not  to  exceed 
$1.8  billion  for  military  assistance  for  fiscal  1958  and  of  not  to  exceed  ( 
$1.5  billion  for  fiscal  1959.  In  both  instances,  the  appropriations  are 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 

The  executive  branch  had  requested  a  continuing  authorization  for 
military  assistance  with  the  precise  amounts  to  be  determined  annually 
in  appropriation  bills.  This  would  have  put  military  assistance  funds 
on  the  same  basis  as  Defense  Department  funds  and  would  have 
facilitated  the  annual  handling  of  military  assistance  as  a  separate 
title  of  the  Defense  appropriation  bill.  It  would  also  have  emphasized 
the  fact  that  military  assistance  is  inseparably  related  to  other  United 
States  defense  activities. 

The  committee  recognizes  this  fact  but  it  is  also  impressed,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  fact  that  military  assistance  is  a  very  important  part 
of  foreign  policy  and  that  it  has  a  significant  bearing  on  United 
States  foreign  relations.  For  this  reason,  the  committee  felt  it  was 
not  wise  to  put  military  assistance  on  an  indefinite  basis  and  thereby 
remove  it  from  periodic  review  and  check  by  Congi-ess  from  the 
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policA"  point  of  view.  The  2-year  authorization  means  that  next 
3’ear  military  assistance  can  be  handled  as  a  part  of  Defense  De¬ 
partment  appropriations,  if  that  is  desired  and  provided  the  amounts 
requested  do  not  exceed  the  sums  authorized.  It  means  also  that 
in  1959  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  conduct  a  thorough 
review  of  the  program. 

The  committee  also  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  total  appro¬ 
priation  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1959  is  $300  million  less  than  that 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1958.  It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that 
such  a  reduction  can  safely  be  made  with  continued  improvements  in 
management  and  refinements  of  objectives.  If,  for  some  now  un¬ 
expected  reason,  requirements  should  greatly  increase  in  the  next  year, 
additional  authorizing  legislation  would  be  required.  This  assures 
that,  even  next  year,  military  assistance  will  be  subjected  to  a  policy 
review  if  the  world  situation  changes  substantially  for  the  worse. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  continuation  of  military  assistance 
for  2  years  is  in  the  national  interest.  Through  fiscal  year  1956, 
United  States  expenditures  for  military  assistance  totaled  $17.4  bil¬ 
lion — about  half  what  is  spent  in  a  single  year  on  our  own  Defense 
Establishment^ — and  resulted  in  the  improvement  of  about  200  allied 
combat  divisions  plus  substantial  allied  air  and  naval  forces.  In  the 
same  period,  our  allies  spent  $107  billion  on  defense.  United  States 
military  assistance  is  therefore  seen  to  be  only  a  fractional  part  of 
United  States  or  allied  military  spending.  But  it  is  a  critical  fraction. 

Further,  the  committee  agrees  with  Secretary  Wilson  that — 

There  is  no  real  basis  for  assuming  that  the  danger  con¬ 
fronting  the  United  States  and  the  free  world  has  already 
lessened  *  *  * 

The  military  capabilities  of  the  Soviet  forces  for  land,  sea, 
and  air  warfare  have  definitel}^  increased  during  the  last 
year.  Their  ability  to  deliver  the  nuclear  weapons  which 
they  are  known  to  possess  has  improved.  The  industrial 
development  of  the  entire  Communist  bloc  has  made  great 
progress.  This  mighty  effort  has  not,  in  any  significant 
degree,  been  directed  toward  raising  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  Russian  people;  economic  development  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  continues  to  be  directed  prhnarily  to  military 
ends  (hearings,  p.  209), 

B.  SALES  OF  MILITARY  EQUIPMENT  (SEC.  2  (a)  (3)) 

Section  103  (c)  of  the  act  now  provides  that  when  military  assistance 
appropriations  are  used  to  furnish  assistance  upon  terms  of  repayment 
within  10  years  or  earlier,  such  aid  may  be  rendered  without  regard 
to  certain  other  requirements  of  the  law,  to  nations  from  which  the 
President  has  received  satisfactory  commitments  regarding  the  use  of 
the  military  equipment.  Section  2  (a)  (3)  of  S.  2130  amends  this 
section  to  provide  that  when  military  assistance  appropriations  are 
used  to  furnish  assistance  upon  3-year  terms  of  repa5Tnent,  repay¬ 
ments  in  dollars  will  continue  to  be  available  to  finance  further  sales. 
Foreign  currency  repayments  will  be  available  for  military  assistance. 
The  bill  limits  repayments  which  may  be  used  for  this  purpose  to 
$175  million,  which  is  the  amount  the  administration  has  estimated 
will  be  required. 
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The  object  of  this  amendment  is  to  facilitate  sales  of  military 
equipment.  Particularly  in  Western  Europe  the  capacity  to  buy 
military  equipment  is  increasing.  The  proposed  amendment  will 
enable  the  Defense  Department  to  sell  equipment  on  3-year  credits 
and  to  revolve  repayments  from  such  sales.  This  should  expedite 
such  transactions  and  result  in  long-term  savings  to  the  United  States. 

C.  INFRASTRUCTURE  (SEC.  2  (b)) 

Section  2  (b)  of  the  bill  amends  section  104  (a)  of  the  act  to  provide 
an  authorization  for  an  additional  contribution  of  $220  million  to 
NATO  infrastructure.  This  will  meet  the  United  States  share  of  a 
new  $630  million  4-year  program  adopted  last  August  by  the  North 
Atlantic  Council.  This  is  the  program  under  which  facilities,  such 
as  airfields,  communications  networks,  and  fuel  storage  and  distribu¬ 
tion  systems,  are  constructed  for  NATO  forces.  The  program  is  a 
cooperative  one  among  all  NATO  powers  and  is  approved  for  pay¬ 
ments  on  an  annual  basis.  The  United  States  contribution  currently 
amounts  to  between  39  and  40  percent  of  the  total,  but  will  be  reduced 
to  approximately  34.7  percent  under  a  new  cost  sharing  formula 
recently  adopted. 

As  it  now  stands,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  authorizes  total  con¬ 
tributions,  out  of  military  assistance  funds,  of  $780  million  for  this 
purpose.  S.  2130  increases  this  authorization  to  $1  billion.  Through 
fiscal  1957,  the  total  United  States  contribution  will  amount  to  $636.6 
million.  The  estimated  fiscal  1958  requirement  is  $109.4  million,  and 
future  requirements,  which  are  provided  for  in  the  pending  bill,  are 
$254  million. 

This  is  a  program  which  the  Congress  has  approved  many  times. 
Although  it  is  authorized  separately,  the  funds  to  meet  it  are  included 
in  the  general  authorization  for  military  assistance  and  therefore  do 
not  add  to  the  total  in  the  bill.  In  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  it 
is  a  worthwhile  undertaking  and  one  which  is  essential  to  the  successful 
functioning  of  the  NATO  military  forces. 

• 

D.  TECHNICAL  CHANGES  (SEC.  2  (a)  (2),  SEC.  2  (C)  (d)  AND  (6),  SEC.  3,  AND 

SEC.  5  (C)) 

Sections  2  (a)  (2)  and  2  (c)  of  the  bill  strike  out  references  to  sections 
of  the  act  which  are  repealed  as  obsolete. 

Section  2  (d)  of  the  bill  amends  the  references,  in  section  107  of  the 
act,  to  sections  and  titles  of  the  United  States  Code.  This  is  done  to 
conform  to  a  new  codification  enacted  last  year. 

Section  2  (e)  of  the  bill  repeals  section  108  of  the  act  which  author¬ 
ized  the  transfer  of  certain  military  equipment  to  Japan.  The  author¬ 
ity  under  this  section  expired  June  30,  1956,  the  transfer  has  been 
completed,  and  the  section  is  obsolete. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  repeals  all  of  chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  act,  most 
of  which  have  become  obsolete.  Two  sentences  in  section  121,  which 
it  is  deemed  useful  to  retain,  are  reenacted  by  section  5  (c)  as  a  new 
section  144  of  the  act.  One  of  these  sentences  authorizes  the  President 
to  waive  specific  requirements  of  section  142  of  the  act  (relating  to 
agreements  which  must  be  signed  by  countries  receiving  military 
assistance)  in  the  case  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and,  to  the 
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extent  of  10  percent  of  available  appropriations,  in  the  case  of  other 
nations  in  southeast  Asia.  The  second  of  the  two  sentences  requires 
the  President  to  report  each  such  waiver  to  specified  committees  of 
the  Congress. 

5.  Defense  Support  (Sec.  4  and  Sec.  10  (a)) 

The  bill  I'epeals  obsolete  provisions  of  the  chapter  dealing  with 
defense  support  and  otherwise  amends  that  chapter  in  two  important 
respects. 

First,  it  redefines  defense  support.  Second,  it  authorizes  appro¬ 
priations  for  defense  support  of  not  to  exceed  $800  million  for  fiscal 
1958  and  of  not  to  exceed  $710  million  for  fiscal  1959.  In  both  cases 
the  appropriations  are  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

Although  the  redefinition  of  defense  support  involves  only  the 
addition  of  one  word,  “specifically”,  the  committee  attaches  consider¬ 
able  importance  to  it.  Because  of  ambiguities  in  the  law,  defense 
support  over  the  past  few  years  had  come  to  be  a  sort  of  hodgepodge, 
catchall  category  of  aid  which  was  limited  to  those  countries  also 
receiving  inilitaiy  assistance  but  which,  within  those  countries,  could 
include  anything,  however  remotely  related  to  inilitaiy  purposes.  It 
is  the  intent  of  this  amendment  to  limit  defense  support  to  that  aid 
which  is  specifically  designed  to  sustain  or  increase  the  military  effort 
of  the  recipient  country?'.  Under  the  new  concepts  of  aid  incorporated 
in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  this  year,  if  it  is  desired  to  aid  countries 
receiving  military  assistance  to  an  extent  over  and  above  that  re¬ 
quired  to  sustain  their  military  effort,  or  to  assure  the  availability  of 
bases  needed  by  the  United  States,  then  such  aid  cannot  come  from 
defense  support  but  must  either  come  from  special  assistance  or  must 
be  placed  on  a  loan  basis  from  the  development  loan  fund. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  such  additional  aid  will  be  desirable 
in  certain  of  the  countries  which  receive  military  assistance  and  de¬ 
fense  support — especially  certain  countries  in  the  Far  East.  But  this 
additional  aid  must  be  clearly  justified  and  labeled  for  what  it  is;  it 
can  no  longer  masquerade  as  defense  support. 

The  2-year  authorization  for  defense  support  is  in  line  with  the 
committee’s  action  in  regard  to  military  assistance,  and  is  designed 
to  put  these  two  types  of  aid  on  the  same  basis.  As  in  the  case  of 
military  assistance,  the  authorization  for  defense  support  in  fiscal  1959 
is  lower  than  in  fiscal  1958.  Again,  this  reflects  the  committee’s 
judgment  that  these  programs  can  and  should  be  reduced  and  that, 
if  the  world  situation  changes  so  drastically  that  they  cannot  be 
reduced,  then  they  should  be  further  i-eviewed  from  the  policy  point 
of  view.  It  is  contemplated  that  defense  support  will  be  appropriated, 
along  with  military  assistance,  in  a  separate  title  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  budget,  but  the  committee  has  added  language  to  the  bill 
(sec.  10  (a))  specifically  requhing  that  defense  support  activities  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  carried  out  only  through  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
subordinates.  This  will  insure  that  defense  support  will  continue  to 
be  administered  under  the  policy  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
It  will  further  reinforce  the  foreign  policy  aspects  of  the  mutual 
security  program. 

This  arrangement,  in  the  committee’s  judgment,  will  bring  about  a 
far  better  consideration  of  the  economic  implications  of  military  assist- 
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ance,  not  only  in  the  executive  branch  but  also  in  Congress.  As 
redefined,  defense  support  is  so  closely  related  to  militaiy  assistance 
that  it  cannot  be  planned  without  regard  to  military  assistance. 

The  authorization  of  $800  million  for  defense  support  in  fiscal  1958 
compares  with  programs  of  $1.2  billion  in  fiscal  1957  and  $1.1  billion 
in  fiscal  1956.  The  decrease  reflects  the  new  concept.  More  than 
two-thu’ds  of  the  total  originally  requested  by  the  executive  branch — 
or  $668  million  out  of  $900  million — is  for  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific, 
primarily  Koi'ea,  Taiwan,  and  Vietnam.  All  three  of  these  countries 
are  in  dire  economic  straits  and  are  at  the  same  time  maintaining 
large  armed  forces.  Korea  and  Vietnam  are  artificially  divided  and 
are  living  in  a  period  of  uneasy  truce,  threatened  by  large  Communist 
armies  to  the  north.  The  Chinese  Communists  continue  to  build  up 
their  military  strength  on  the  mainland  opposite  Taiwan. 

It  is  obviously  in  the  United  States  national  interest  for  these 
countries  to  maintain  military  forces  capable  of  offering  at  least  some 
resistance  to  initial  Communist  attack.  It  is  equally  obvious  that 
these  countries  cannot  maintain  such  forces  without  outside  help, 
not  only  of  a  military,  but  also  of  an  economic,  character.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  defense  support  to  provide  such  help. 

Aid  of  a  similar  character  will  also  be  extended  in  fiscal  1958  to 
vSpain,  Greece,  Iran,  Turkey,  Ethiopia,  Libya,  Morocco,  Pakistan, 
Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines.  vSection  4  (b)  of  the 
bill  repeals  section  132  of  the  act,  which  relates  to  the  Korean  program 
and  which  is  obsolete  except  for  one  subsection  granting  special  au¬ 
thority  to  meet  the  special  situation  in  Korea.  This  authority  is  re¬ 
enacted  by  section  4  (a)  (4)  of  the  bill  as  a  new  section  131  (d)  of  the 
act. 

6.  Aid  to  Yugoslavia  (Sec.  5  (b)) 

Section  5  (b)  of  the  bill  amends  section  143  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  relating  to  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  Section  143,  which  was  added  to 
the  law  last  year,  provided  that  no  assistance  could  be  furnished  to 
Yugoslavia  after  the  expiration  of  90  days  following  the  date  of 
enactment,  unless  the  President  made  a  finding  and  reported  to 
Congress  that:  (1)  There  had  been  no  change  in  Yugoslav  policies 
affecting  aid  and  that  Yugoslavia  was  independent  of  Soviet  control; 

(2)  Yugoslavia  was  not  participating  in  any  policy  or  program  for 
Communist  world  conquest;  and  (3)  that  it  was  in  the  interest  of 
United  States  national  security  to  continue  assistance  to  Yugoslavia. 

The  finding  required  by  this  section  was  made  by  the  President  and 
reported  to  Congi-ess,  and  therefore  the  practical  effect  of  the  section 
lapsed.  The  committee,  however,  is  of  the  opinion  that  assistance 
to  Yugoslavia  should  be  kept  under  constant  and  high-level  review. 
It  substituted,  therefore,  for  the  present  language  of  section  143  a 
requirement  that  in  furnishing  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the  President 
shall  continuously  assure  himself:  (1)  that  Yugoslavia  continues  to 
maintain  its  independence;  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  participating  in 
any  policy  or  program  for  the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world ;  and 

(3)  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States. 

The  new  section  further  requires  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Senate,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  and 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  both  Senate  and  House  are  to  be 
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kept  fully  and  constantly  informed  of  assistance  furnished  to 
Yugoslavia. 

7.  Development  Loan  Fund  (Sec.  6) 

Section  6  of  the  bill  replaces  the  present  provision  of  title  II  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  relating  to  development  assistance,  with 
entirely  new  provisions  setting  up  a  development  loan  fund.  One 
subsection  of  the  existing  title  II  (sec.  201  (c))  is  made  a  new  section 
537  (d)  of  the  act.  Section  201  (c)  now  authorizes  use  of  development 
assistance  funds  for  expenses  incident  to  carrying  out  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act.  In  its  new  form,  it 
authorizes  special  assistance  funds  for  this  purpose. 

The  new  title  II  endorses  the  principle  that  the  economic  progress 
of  other  free  peoples  is  important  to  the  security  and  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  It  reaffirms  the  policy  of  assisting  these  peoples  in 
their  economic  development. 

To  carry  out  this  policy,  the  bill  establishes  a  development  loan 
fund  as  part  of  the  mutual  security  program.  It  authorizes  an 
appropriation  of  $500  million  for  fiscal  year  1958  to  provide  the  initial 
capital  for  the  fund.  In  addition,  unless  disapproved  in  the  act  appro¬ 
priating  these  funds,  a  public  debt  transaction  is  authorized  whereby 
the  Treasury  will  advance  $750  million  for  the  fund's  capitalization 
beginning  in  fiscal  year  1959  and  an  additional  $750  million  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1960.  Any  of  the  above  funds  not  committed  in  one 
fiscal  year  remain  available  for  use  in  subsequent  years.  As  payments 
are  made  on  loans  and  other  transactions  of  the  fund,  these  revert  to 
the  fund  and  may  be  used  again,  thus  establis.xing  the  revolving 
character  of  the  operation. 

The  fund  will  operate  on  the  basis  of  firm  commitments  to  repay 
all  loans  either  in  dollars  or  other  currencies.  The  resources  of 
the  fund  may  be  used  to  make  loans  or  other  investments  for  the 
development  of  less-developed  areas.  Advances  for  this  purpose  may 
be  made  to  private  individuals  and  entities,  quasi-public  organizations, 
governments,  and  regional  and  international  organizations. 

The  fund  will  finance  economic  development  on  the  basis  of  three 
criteria:  (1)  lack  of  availability  of  other  sources  of  finance  in  the  free 
world;  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be 
financed;  and  (3)  the  prospect  that  a  given  project  will  contribute  to 
the  development  of  economic  resources  or  to  productive  capacity. 

Although  the  fund’s  operations  may  extend  to  any^  free  nation,  they 
will  be  directed  primarily  to  assisting  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  less-developed  areas.  The  committee  wishes  to  stress  its  under¬ 
standing  that  every  consideration  will  be  given  to  Latin  America  in 
the  use  of  the  fund.  It  emphasizes  that  the  resources  of  the  fund, 
where  appropriate,  will  be  made  available  for  Latin  America  notwith¬ 
standing  the  special  provision  of  $25  million  for  assistance  to  that 
region  contained  in  section  8  (a)  of  this  bill. 

The  fund  will  be  operated  as  a  special  unit  within  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  The  individual  who  is  designated  to  be 
the  administrator  of  the  fund  must  be  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  fund  will  operate  in  accordance 
with  policy  guidance  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
fund  will  be  heavily  dependent  on  the  effectiveness  with  which  its 
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operations  are  coordinated  with  those  of  private  investment  channels, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  International  Bank  and  various  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  involved  in  significant  overseas  economic 
activity.  Effectiveness  is  also  dependent,  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  other  witnesses  emphasized,  on  foreign-policy  guidance  in  the 
operation  of  the  fund. 

Provision  is  therefore  made  for  an  Advisory  Loan  Committee.  This 
Adivsory  Committee  will  consist  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  .rVffairs,  the  chairman  of  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Advisory  Board,  the  Administrator  of  the  funds  and  represen¬ 
tatives  designated  by  the  President  from  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  Department  of  Agiiculture,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
United  States  representatives  on  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development,  as  well  as  representatives  of  such  other 
Government  agencies  as  the  President  considers  necessary  “to  insure 
proper  coordination  of  the  fund’s  activities  with  the  activities  of  other 
sources  of  capital  which  flows  abroad.” 

The  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Loan  Committee  will  be  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  and  the  vice  chairman 
will  be  the  administrator  of  the  fund. 

The  committee  is  to  advise  and  consult  with  the  President  or  the 
fund’s  administrator  not  only  with  respect  to  basic  policy  matters  but 
with  respect  to  each  new  obligation  of  the  fund  of  more  than  $10 
million.  If  the  administrator  of  the  fund  proceeds  with  such  a  trans¬ 
action  against  the  advice  of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  he  is 
required  to  furnish  in  writing  the  reasons  for  his  doing  so  to  the 
Advisory  Committee  and  also  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  addition,  the  Foreign  Relations  and  Foreign  Affairs  Committees 
are  to  be  notified  at  the  time  of  the  final  consummation  of  any  loan 
which  is  for  more  than  $10  million  and  which  is  for  a  project  requiring 
more  than  1  year  for  completion. 

Finally,  the  bill  specifies  that  the  fund  is  not  to  compete  with  private 
investment  capital  nor  with  existing  lending  facilities. 

The  committee  is  assured  by  the  executive  branch  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  fund  is  designed  to  centralize  in  a  single  title  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  almost  all  economic  assistance  for  development  purposes. 
Exceptions  are  technical  cooperation  and  certain  projects  which  may 
be  provided  under  special  assistance.  The  committee  cannot  empha¬ 
size  too  strongly  the  importance  of  centralizing  development  aid  in  the 
fund  and  placing  it  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  One  of  the  principal 
shortcomings  of  the  previous  legislation,  as  the  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  To  Stud}’  the  Foreign  Aid  Program  noted,  was  the  scatter¬ 
ing  of  economic  development  aid  in  the  category  of  defense  support 
and  other  titles  of  the  act  and  the  provision  of  such  aid  on  both  a 
grant  and  loan  basis  without  clear  criteria  for  the  one  or  the  other. 
This  confusion  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  evaluate  intelligently 
specific  parts  of  the  foreign  aid  program.  The  committee  is  assured 
by  the  executive  branch  that  this  practice  will  now  be  ended. 

On  the  basis  of  these  assurances  the  committee  believes  that  the 
fund  can  operate  on  a  businesslike  basis.  The  intention  that  it  should 
operate  on  a  businesslike  basis  is  emphasized  not  only  by  the  criteria 
for  extending  loans,  but  also  by  the  powers  given  the  fund  to  engage  in 
a  wide  variety  of  biisiness  transactions  and  by  the  exemption  of  the 
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fund  from  the  President’s  special  waiver  and  transfer  authorities  in 
other  sections  of  the  act.  It  is  specifically  provided  that  the  President 
may  not  waive  the  Battle  Act  in  connection  with  the  fund’s  operation. 
Provision  of  sufficient  capital  over  a  3-year  period  should  enable  the 
administrators  to  plan  operations  in  an  efficient,  economical  fashion 
which  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  this  country  as  well  as  nations  seeking 
loans  and  other  investment  funds  for  their  economic  development. 
Over  a  period  of  years  the  committee  anticipates  the  operations  of  the 
fund  wfill  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  finance  its  own  continuation 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation. 

The  committee  considered  limiting  the  lending  capacity  of  the  fund 
to  $500  million  for  1  year  or  $1.2  billion  to  $1.5  billion  for  2  years  but 
rejected  this  course  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  not  provide  sufficient 
resources  or  time  for  the  Fund  to  be  established  on  a  businesslike  basis. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  fund  will  commit  the  full  resources  provided  to 
it  within  the  3-year  period.  This  is  an  important  advantage  and  is 
.  not  a  valid  ground  for  reducing  these  resources.  A  great  deal  of  the 
^  effectiveness  of  the  fund  will  stem  from  the  fact  that  it  has  available 
more  than  enough  capital  to  meet  reasonably  anticipated  needs.  This 
surplus  will  be  a  firm  indication  to  the  less-developed  countries  that 
the  United  States  is  serious  in  this  matter  and  that,  if  they  propose 
sound  projects,  the  money  will  be  available.  In  any  event,  Congress 
maj^  at  an}’-  time  repeal  or  modify  the  power  of  the  fund  to  borrow 
$750  million  from  the  Treasury  in  fiscal  year  1959  and  fiscal  year 
1960  if  such  a  course  should  prove  desirable. 

The  committee  also  considered  the  possibility  of  applying  to  the 
lending  capacity  of  the  fund,  in  lieu  of  a  corresponding  amount  of  new 
borrowing  power,  the  dollar  amounts  received  in  payment  of  principal 
and  interest  on  loans  previously  made  by  the  ICA  and  its  predecessor 
agencies  which  now  revert  to  the  Treasury.  The  executive  branch  has 
assured  the  committee  that  this  possibility  will  be  examined  and  the 
committee  believes  this  examination  should  be  made  and  reported  on 
prior  to  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1959. 

8.  Technical  Cooperation  (Sec.  7) 

Bilateral  programs. — Section  7  (a)  of  the  bill  authorizes  an  appro- 
I  priation  of  $151.9  million  for  fiscal  year  1958  for  the  bilateral  pro¬ 
grams  of  technical  cooperation.  The  committee  believes  that  this 
increase  over  last  year’s  appropriation  of  $135  million  is  warranted 
by  the  substantial  achievements  of  the  program.  This  program  has 
been  one  of  the  most  effective  and  modest  forms  of  foreign  aid.  It 
has  obtained  wide  approval  in  the  less-developed  countries  and  has 
at  the  same  time  served  to  build  an  invaluable  kind  of  people-to- 
people  good  will  as  well  as  opportunities  for  trade  and  investment 
for  this  country.  That  such  is  the  case  is  attested  to  by  the  report 
of  the  Special  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program,  the 
report  of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Technical  Assistance  and  the 
reports  of  individual  members  of  the  Senate. 

The  executive  branch  sought  in  this  year’s  legislation  a  continuing 
authorization  for  technical  cooperation.  Until  now  it  has  been  the 
practice  both  to  authorize  and  to  appropriate  funds  for  technical 
cooperation  each  year.  The  committee  has  seen  fit  to  continue  this 
practice  in  the  present  legislation.  It  has  done  so  not  because  of  any 
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serious  reservations  as  to  the  current  pattern  of  operations  of  technical 
cooperation  or  any  doubt  as  to  the  continuing  utility  and  value  of  this 
program.  Rather,  it  has  done  so  because  it  believes  the  guidance 
and  control  which  annual  authorizations  permit  Congress  to  exercise 
have  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  development  of  the  program  and 
have  served  to  inhibit  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  administration 
to  confuse  technical  assistance  witli  commodity  and  capital  aid  pro¬ 
grams.  The  committee  was  influenced,  moreover,  by  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Special  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program. 
That  committee  recommended  full  and  continuing  support  of  the 
program  but  suggested  that  there  would  be  a  value  in  continuing 
annual  authorizations  at  least  for  the  next  2  or  3  j^ears. 

Multilateral  programs. — Section  7  (b)  of  the  bill  authorizes  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $15.5  million  for  United  States  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  expanded  program  of  technical  assistance  and  $1.5  million 
for  contributions  to  the  technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organ¬ 
ization  of  American  States.  In  both  instances  the  amounts  are 
identical  with  those  allowed  in  fiscal  year  1957. 

The  committee  has  set  a  ma.ximum  of  45  percent  on  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  U.  N.  program,  a  reduction  of  about  4 
percentage  points  from  the  current  ratio  of  United  States  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  program.  Without  this  change,  which  was  requested 
by  the  executive  branch,  the  United  States  percentage  share  would 
have  been  limited  in  1958  to  33^  percent  of  the  total  U.  N.  technical 
assistance  budget,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  last  year’s  Mutual 
Security  Appropriation  Act.  The  committee  is  in  sj'mpathy  with 
the  desire  to  reduce  our  contribution  to  the  U.  N.  program  to  that 
percentage  level.  However,  it  is  persuaded  that  to  make  the  change 
in  one  year  would  be  so  drastic  as  to  disrupt  seriously  the  operation 
of  the  U.  N.  program  and  jeopardize  the  leading  role  the  United 
States  has  assumed  in  these  activities  in  less-developed  nations  of 
the  world.  It  has  therefore  provided  a  progressive  reduction  whereby 
the  percentage  of  the  United  States  contribution  will  be  further 
reduced  to  38  percent  in  1959  and  to  33)^  percent  in  1960. 

The  following  tables  show  the  proposed  distribution  of  United 
States  technical  cooperation  funds  in  fiscal  year  1958  by  country  and 
by  activity: 

Illustrative  country  -programs 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Europe _  3.  .lOO 

Spain _  1,  000 

Yugoslavia _  2,  500 

Near  East _  23,  9(i0 

Greece _  810 

Iran _  6.  000 

Iraq _  2,  835 

Israel _  2,  000 

Jordan _  2,  200 

Lebanon _  2,  100 

Turkey _  5,  595 

Regional  and  undistributed _  2,  420 

South  Asia _  24,  040 

Afghanistan _  3,  000 

Ceylon _  1,  600 

India _  10,  000 

Nepal _  1,  440 

Pakistan _  8,  000 
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Illustrative  country  'programs — Continued 
[In  thousands  of  dollars] 

Africa _  11,  700 

Ethiopia _  3,  000 

Ghana _  800 

Liberia _  2,  100 

Libya _  2,  400 

Morocco _  1,  300 

Tunisia _  1,  000 

Overseas  territories _  1,  100 

Somalia  (350). 

British  (750). 

Far  East  and  Pacific _  39,  000 

Cambodia _  2,  500 

Indonesia _  7,  000 

Japan _  3,  100 

Korea _  7,  000 

Laos _  2,  000 

Philippines _  4,  000 

China  (Taiwan) _  3,  000 

Thailand _  5,  000 

Vietnam _  4,  900 

Regional  and  undistributed _  500 

Latin  America _  36,  500 

Bolivia _  3,  400 

Brazil _  4,  455 

Chile _  2,  670 

Colombia _  1,  590 

Costa  Rica _  1,  181 

Cuba _  650 

Dominican  Republic _  210 

Ecuador _ _ _  2,  000 

El  Salvador _  1,  050 

Guatemala _  2,  580 

Haiti _  1,  550 

Honduras _  1,  500 

Mexico _  1,  250 

Nicaragua. _ 980 

Panama _  1,  300 

Paraguay _  1,  580' 

Peru _  2,  910 

Uruguay _  510' 

Venezuela _  210 

Overseas  territories _  890' 

Regional  and  undistributed _  2,  534 

Organization  of  American  States  (OAS) _  1,  500 

Other  programs _  30,  200' 

U.  N.  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance _  15,  500 

Interregional  expenses _  14,  700 


Grand  total _  168,.  900< 


Technical  cooperation  by  field  of  activity 
(In  thousands  of  doDars] 


Agriculture  and  natural  resources _  33,  101 

Industry  and  mining _  20,  309' 

Transportation _  9,.  584 

Labor _  3,  328 

Health  and  sanitation _  14,  111 

Education _  25,  354 

Public  administration _ _  11,  239' 

Community  development,  social  welfare  and  housing _  4,,  692' 

General  and  miscellaneous _  *  47^,  IS^ 


Total _ _  168,900' 


*  Includes  Technical  Cooperation  Program  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  UN  Technical  Assist¬ 
ance,  and  Interregional  expenses. 
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9.  Other  Programs  (Sec.  8) 

A.  SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  THE  PRESIDENT’S  SPECIAL  AUTHORITY 

(SEC.  8  (a)  AND  (b)) 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  the  President  recommended  that — 

needs  for  special  economic  assistance  should  be  met  by  funds 
authorized  and  appropriated  specifically  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  *  *  * 

The  President’s  recommendation  is  contained  in  a  new  section  400 
in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  which  authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$250  million  for  fiscal  year  1958  (as  compared  with  $300  million  re¬ 
quested  by  the  President)  to  be  used,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  may  specify,  for  assistance  to  maintain  or  promote 
political  or  economic  stability  or  for  assistance  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  applicable  to  title  I  (military  assistance  and 
defense  support),  section  304  (technical  cooperation),  section  405  ^ 
(migrants,  refugees  and  escapees),  and  section  407  (Palestine  refugees). 
Of  the  sum  provided,  $100  million  may  be  used  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  401  (a),  which  grants  the  President  special 
authority  to  waive  the  provisions  of  law  and  which  is  furtlier  discussed 
below. 

The  new  section  400  comprises  funds  previously  contained  in  section 
401  (b),  which  is  being  repealed,  that  portion  of  defense  support  re¬ 
sembling  development  assistance  which  is  unsuitable,  however,  for 
loans  by  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  and  limited  funds  for  grant 
economic  aid  in  special  cases. 

A  little  over  $100  million  has  already  been  programed,  for  such 
items,  among  other  projects,  as  malaria  eradication  ($19.4  million), 
Hungarian  refugees  ($10  million)  and  Western  European  Technical  Ex¬ 
change  ($3.4  million).  The  remaining  amount  is  proposed  to  meet 
the  following  contingencies:  (1)  requirements  which  are  now  contin¬ 
gent  and  which  can  be  reasonably  anticipated;  (2)  requirements  which 
may  arise  but  which  are  now  unforeseen;  and  (3)  possible  increases  in 
the  cost  of  meeting  requirements  which  are  now  firm. 

Examples  from  the  past  are  the  programs  instituted  during  fiscal 
year  1957  for  Morocco  and  Tunisia,  both  of  which  became  independent  i 
during  1956;  the  requirements  generated  by  such  events  as  the  Hun¬ 
garian  rebellion  in  1956,  the  Suez  crisis;  and  catastrophes  of  nature. 

Special  assistance,  in  brief,  is  designed  to  enable  the  President  to 
institute  new  programs  or  revise  existing  ones  during  the  course  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  the  extent  of  the  un programed  $150  million  without 
disturbing  established  programs. 

The  committee  and  the  Congress  have  previously  recognized  the 
need  for  program  flexibility  and  for  the  capability  for  meeting  unfore¬ 
seen  requirements.  Section  401  authorized  $100  million  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1956  and  1957  and  provided  authority  to  use  up  to  $150 
million  of  other  mutual  security  funds  for  such  purposes  and  without 
regard  to  other  requirements  of  the  law. 

This  waiver  authority  is  continued  and  broadened  somewhat  in 
S.  2130.  The  present  law  authorizes  the  President,  when  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  it  is  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  to 
waive  the  requirements  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  or  any  other  act 
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for  which  funds  are  authorized  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  Section 
8  (b)  of  S.  2130  authorizes  the  President  to  use  these  funds  not  only 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  or 
any  other  act  for  which  funds  are  authorized  thereunder,  but  also 
without  regard  to  acts  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  mutual  security  acts.  In  other  words,  section 
401  (a)  funds  will  be  exempted  from  limitations  contained  in  appro¬ 
priation  acts  as  well  as  those  in  authorization  acts.  This  is  not 
intended  to  waive,  in  advance,  the  requirements  of  subsequent  appro¬ 
priation  acts  which  explicitly  apply  to  section  401  funds.  It  is  only 
intended  to  enable  the  waiver  of  general  requirements  of  appropriation 
acts— that  is,  those  whicli  do  not  specifically  refer  to  section  401  funds. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  bill  strikes  out  section  401  (b)  which 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $100  million  for  the  purposes  of  section 
401  (a).  This  is  now  replaced  by  the  new  section  400,  discussed 
above.  Section  401  (c)  will  accordingly  be  renumbered  as  section 
401  (b). 

The  committee  desires  to  emphasize  that  the  use  of  $150  million 
authorized  by  section  401  (a)  is  not  an  authorization  of  funds  to  be 
appropriated  in  addition  to  other  funds  in  the  act  but  merely  an 
authorization  to  use  other  funds  appropriated  under  the  act.  Further, 
the  $100  million  authorized  by  section  400  for  use  under  section  401 
is  a  part  of  the  total  of  $250  million  in  special  assistance  and  is  not 
in  addition  to  it. 

The  new  section  400  also  contains  an  authorization  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  not  more  than  $25  million,  to  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended  and  to  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  economic  development 
in  Latin  America  with  preference  given  to  health,  education,  sanita¬ 
tion,  and  land  resettlement  programs.  Of  the  total  amount,  90  per¬ 
cent  must  be  in  the  form  of  loans. 

This  is  an  extension  of  a  provision  put  in  the  act  last  j^ear  authorizing 
$15  million  for  the  same  purposes,  with  75  percent  on  a  loan  basis. 
Virtually  all  of  this  money  was  used  for  projects  which  should  prove 
to  be  worthwhile.  The  committee  considered  it  useful,  therefore,  to 
renew  and  expand  the  authority,  while  increasing  the  percentage  of  the 
loan  requirement. 

Except  for  the  90-percent  loan  requirement,  the  amendment  is  in 
substantially  the  same  form  as  offered  in  the  Senate  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smathers)  and  referred  to  the  committee 
May  29. 

The  committee  emphasizes  that  the  $25  million  provided  in  this 
amendment  is  not  the  total  aid  authorized  for  Latin  America.  There 
is  an  additional  $94.5  million  programed  in  the  administration  re¬ 
quest  for  military  assistance,  technical  cooperation,  and  other  pro¬ 
grams.  Further,  Latin  America  will  have  equal  access  with  other 
areas  of  the  world  to  the  development  loan  fund.  Loans  made  from 
the  $25  million  authorized  in  section  400  are  not  to  be  charged  to  the 
loan  fund  but  are  to  be  in  addition  to  loans  made  from  that  source. 

B.  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURE  COMMODITIES  (SEC.  8  (C)) 

Section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  re¬ 
quired  the  use  in  fiscal  year  1956  of  not  to  exceed  $300  million  and  in 
fiscal  year  1957  of  not  to  exceed  $250  million  of  funds  made  available 
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under  the  act  to  finance  the  export  and  sale  for  foreign  currencies  of 
surplus  agricultural  products.  Section  8  (c)  of  S.  2130  requires  the 
use  of  not  to  exceed  $200  million  for  that  purpose  in  fiscal  1958. 

In  the  event  surplus  agricultural  commodity  exports  are  financed 
through  the  Development  Loan  Fund  they  may  not  be  counted  to¬ 
ward  this  total  of  $200  million. 

The  section  402  program  is  additional  and  supplementary  to  the 
program  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480)  and  is  financed  not  by  funds  specifically 
appropriated  for  that  purpose  but  by  funds  appropriated  under  other 
sections  of  the  Mutual  Secm-ity  Act. 

The  total  requirement  is  reduced  this  year  because  financing  under 
the  development  loan  fund  is  excepted  and  because  there  is  con¬ 
siderably  less  money  available  with  which  to  meet  the  requirement. 

The  surplus  agricultural  commodities  program  is  of  concern  to  the 
committee  not  merely  because  of  the  need  to  dispose  of  these  products 
but  also,  and  increasingly,  because  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  this  disposal. 

The  accumulated  and  anticipated  receipts  from  Public  Law  480  and 
section  402  sales  are  substantial.  As  of  March  31,  1957,  receipts  and 
anticipated  receipts  under  past  programs  totaled  $2.6  billion — almost 
the  sum  appropriated  for  mutual  security  for  fiscal  year  1956.  More¬ 
over,  the  estimated  collections  on  principal  and  interest  are:  For  the 
decade  1961-70,  $820  million;  for  1970-80,  $964  million;  and  for 
1981-90,  $1,082  million.  These  statistics  are  cited  by  the  committee 
to  underline  its  concern  over  the  vast  accumulation  and  investment  of 
local  cun-encies  by  the  United  States  Government.  This  is  a  problem 
which  requh’es  more  attention  than  it  has  so  far  received.  Both 
section  402  and  Public  Law  480  specify  purposes  for  which  foreign 
currencies  may  be  used.  These  purposes,  which  in  the  case  of  section 
402  are  the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  are  sound  and  useful. 
But  the  committee  believes  that  they  could  be  even  more  useful  if 
pursued  with  more  vigor  and  imagination.  A  further  problem  which 
should  be  anticipated  consists  of  the  political  implications  of  the 
accumulation  by  the  United  States  of  vast  quantities  of  the  currency 
of  another  country. 

C.  JOINT  CONTROL  AREAS  (SEC.  8  (d)) 

Joint  control  areas  are  West  Berlin  and  Austria.  The  latter  is 
now  sovereign  but  is  defined  as  a  joint  control  area  for  purposes 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

The  bill  provides  $11.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1958  for  these  areas, 
compared  to  $12.2  million  for  fiscal  1957  and  $21  million  for  fiscal 
1956.  The  amount  is  primarily  for  West  Berlin,  for  which  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  bear  special  responsibilities 
arising  out  of  the  war  and  the  Paris-Bonn  agreements. 

An  island  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  West  Berlin  has  made  a  remark¬ 
able  recovery  but  its  isolated  position  still  makes  necessary  some 
outside  assistance  in  addition  to  the  substantial  aid  given  by  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Almost  half  of  the  West  Berlin 
progi’am  will  be  m  the  form  of  surplus  agricultural  sales,  the  proceeds 
from  which  will  be  used  on  various  projects  in  the  western  sectors  of 
the  city. 
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The  Austrian  program  will  be  a  continuation  of  activities  and 
projects  concentrated  mainly  in  the  former  Soviet  zone  to  assist 
that  zone  in  overcoming  the  effects  of  Soviet  occupation. 

The  committee  recommends  the  continuation  of  these  programs 
and  the  authorization  of  $11.5  million  for  that  purpose. 

D.  MIGRANTS,  REFUGEES  AND  ESCAPEES  (SEC.  8  (e)) 

Section  8  (e)  authorizes  appropriation  for  fiscal  1958  of  $2,233,000 
for  the  United  States  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  Refugee 
Fund  .and  $5.5  million  for  the  United  States  escapee  program.  This 
subsection  also  makes  technical  amendments  repealing  obsolete  lan¬ 
guage  in  section  405  (a)  of  the  act.  These  amendments  do  not  affect 
the  continuing  authorization  which  section  405  (a)  provides  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Mi¬ 
gration. 

The  $2,233,000  authorized  for  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund  is 
for  United  States  contributions  for  an  IS-month  period  (last  half  of 
calendar  year  1957  and  all  of  calendar  year  1958). 

The  United  Nations  refugee  program  is  engaged  in  the  humanitarian 
task  of  handling  the  residual  World  War  II  refugees  in  Europe,  the 
Near  East  and  the  Far  East.  Many  of  these  refugees  are  unable  to 
gain  admittance  to  countries  other  than  the  country  of  asylum  because 
of  age,  chronic  disease,  or  other  factors.  The  program  is  principally 
one  of  settling  refugees  in  the  country  of  asylum,  of  placing  so-called 
difRcult  cases  in  institutions  for  lifetime  care  and  maintenance,  and 
of  giving  emergency  assistance.  The  United  States  regular  annual 
contribution  has  been  limited  to  33)^  percent  of  the  total  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  the  executive  branch  intends  to  continue  this  limitation. 

The  escapee  program  is  a  bilateral  United  States  program  designed 
to  supplement  the  assistance  given  by  voluntary  relief  agencies  and 
the  country  of  asylum  to  those  persons  who  have  escaped  from  Iron 
Curtain  countries  since  World  War  II.  The  escapees  tend  to  be 
a  burden  to  particular  countries  adjacent  to  or  near  the  Iron  Curtain — 
a  burden  which  the  United  States  does  not  have  by  virtue  of  its  loca¬ 
tion.  Essentially  therefore,  the  escapee  program  equalizes  the  expense 
of  caring  for  these  people  until  they  can  become  permanently  settled. 
The  fiscal  year  1958  authorization  of  $5.5  million  is  somewhat  less 
than  last  year’s  authorization  of  $6  million. 

In  addition  to  their  regular  activities,  the  programs  of  the  Inter- 
gevernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration,  of  the  United 
Nations  Refugee  Fund  and  the  United  States  program  for  escapees 
will  be  utilized  during  the  coming  year  to  help  solve  the  problem 
of  the  remaining  Hungarian  refugees.  The  bill  does  not  contain  a 
specific  authorization  for  these  refugees  but  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
administration  to  utilize  $10  million  of  the  funds  provided  for  special 
assistance  to  supplement  the  resources  of  the  regular  agencies  dealing 
with  refugees  and  escapees.  Of  this  $10  million,  $6.9  million  will  be 
administered  through  the  United  States  escapee  program,  $1.5  million 
through  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration, 
and  $1  million  through  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for 
Refugees.  The  remaining  $600,000  will  be  used  for  a  Hungarian  youth 
training  program  in  Austria.  During  fiscal  year  1957,  the  President 
allocated  almost  $40  million  for  the  Hungarian  refugee  program. 
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The  committee  has  again  received  continued  assurances  that’ there 
is  a  determined  effort  to  avoid  overlapping  and  duplication  of  services 
between  these  three  programs  through  close  coordination.  The 
committee  recommends  that  the  Senate  agi’ee  to  the  amounts  requested 
by  the  President. 

E.  UNITED  NATIONS  CHILDREN’S  FUND  (SEC.  8  (f)) 

Section  8  (f)  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $11  million  for  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund.  The  amount  author¬ 
ized  last  year  was  $10  million.  The  section  also  deletes  obsolete 
language  in  section  406  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

Once  again,  the  executive  branch  is  proposing  to  reduce  the  per¬ 
centage  of  United  States  contributions  to  the  central  account.  This 
will  be  the  sixth  year  of  progressive  reductions  which  have  taken  the 
United  States  percentage  from  68  percent  in  1953  to  61  percent  in 
1954,  60  percent  in  1955,  56.5  percent  in  1956  and  55  percent  in  1957. 
For  calendar  year  1958  the  administration  has  proposed  a  ratio  of  I 
52.5  percent.  The  committee  commends  this  effort. 

In  view  of  the  reduction  in  the  United  States  percentage,  it  is 
particularly  important  that  the  full  authorization  of  $11  million,  which 
is  a  slight  increase  over  last  year,  be  approved  in  order  to  make  clear 
to  other  nations  the  continuing  United  States  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  organization. 

The  committee  continues  to  be  favorably  impressed  with  the  work 
of  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  and  is  glad  to  recommend  the  full 
authorization  requested. 

F.  PALESTINE  REFUGEES  (SEC.  8  (g)) 

Section  8  (g)  of  the  bill  makes  technical  amendments  deleting 
obsolete  language  in  section  407  of  the  act,  relating  to  Palestine 
refugees,  and  adds  an  important  new  policy  directive. 

The  new  language  says : 

In  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue  furnishing 
assistance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  take  into  account  whether  Israel  and  the  Ai’ab 
host  Governments  are  taldng  steps  toward  the  resettlement  ' 
and  repatriation  of  such  refugees. 

This  new  statement  reflects  the  committee’s  view  that  the  United 
States  is  not  going  to  continue  indefinitely  to  contribute  to  relief  with 
no  concrete  evidence  on  the  part  of  states  directly  concerned  that  they 
are  willing  to  take  steps  for  the  resolution  of  the  problem.  The  com¬ 
mittee  intends  to  reexamine  this  situation  very  carefully  next  year  to 
ascertain  whether  continuation  of  this  assistance  is  justified. 

In  the  presently  existing  circumstances,  there  is  no  need  for  the 
authorization  or  appropriation  of  new  funds  for  assistance  to  the 
Arab  refugees  from  Palestine.  There  remains,  from  prior  appro¬ 
priations,  an  unexpended  balance  of  approximately  $24  million,  which 
will  suffice  for  the  programs  which  now  appear  possible.  These 
programs,  it  should  be  emphasized,  are  primarily  for  relief  and  are 
administered  by  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for 
Palestine  Relief  in  the  Near  East. 
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These  refugees,  who  now  number  925,000,  exist  in  camps  in  Egypt, 
Jordan,  Syria,  and  Lebanon.  Ever  since  1949  various  efforts  have 
been  made  to  provide  for  their  permanent  settlement,  either  in  one  of 
the  Arab  States  or  through  repatriation  to  Israel.  All  of  these  efforts 
have  been  unsuccessful.  The  committee  is  not  now  interested  in 
trying  to  fix  responsibility  for  this  tragic  state  of  affairs.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  interested  in  a  solution  to  the  problem.  Besides  the  political 
problems  involved,  such  a  solution  is  almost  certain  to  require  eco¬ 
nomic  development  projects  of  considerable  magnitude.  Although, 
as  indicated  above,  the  committee  feels  that  the  United  States  would 
not  be  justified  in  continuing  relief  assistance  indefinitely,  the  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  willing,  if  a  settlement  were  reached,  to  give  the  most 
sympathetic  consideration  to  proposals  for  United  States  assistance  in 
the  form  of  capital  investment  to  implement  the  settlement: 

Meanwhile,  for  fiscal  1958  the  United  States  intends  to  contribute 
$17.8  million,  which  constitutes  a  slight  increase  due  to  planned  pur- 
.  chases  in  the  United  States  of  flour  which  is  priced  above  the  world 
^  market.  For  the  rehabilitation  program,  which  is  inhibited  by  the 
lack  of  agreement  among  the  nations  in  that  part  of  the  world,  $4 
million  is  programed.  This  will  leave  $2  million  to  meet  further 
requirements  for  either  relief  or  rehabilitation  work  from  funds  pre¬ 
viously  authorized  and  appropriated.  The  United  States  contribu¬ 
tions  continue  to  be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  70  percent  of  total 
contributions  to  this  program. 

G.  OCEAN  FREIGHT  (SEC.  8  (i)) 

Section  8  (i)  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $2.2  million  for  fiscal 
year  1958  for  the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  relief  shipments 
by  voluntary  agencies.  This  amount  is  expected  to  move  goods  valued 
at  almost  $29  million. 

The  authority  of  the  President  to  use  mutual  security  funds  to  pay 
ocean  freight  on  sm’plus  agi’icultural  commodities,  in  amounts  to  be 
determined  by  him,  is  left  unchanged  by  the  technical  changes  in 
this  section. 

The  committee  continues  to  view  this  program  as  extremely  worth¬ 
while  for  the  United  States  to  undertake  in  encouragement  of  the 
I  considerable  efforts  of  private  voluntary  agencies. 

H.  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES  (SEC.  8  (j)  AND  (k)) 

Section  8  (j)  provides  an  authorization  of  $1  million  for  the  purpose 
of  administering  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951 
(Battle  Act)  and  deletes  obsolete  language.  For  1957  $1,175  million 
was  appropriated  for  this  purpose.  For  1958  the  administration  had 
requested  $1.3  million. 

Section  8  (k)  authorizes  $33  million  for  administrative  expenses 
under  the  act  other  than  for  military  assistance  (which  is  paid  for  by 
military  assistance  funds).  This  represents  a  reduction  from  $35 
million  requested. 

In  both  cases,  the  reductions  reflect  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
committee  that  greater  efficiency  and  the  elimination  of  nonessential 
functions  and  personnel  would  not  only  save  administrative  costs  but 
would  also  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs. 
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One  other  change  made  by  section  8  (k)  is  to  provide  for  the  paj’- 
ment  from  ICA  administrative  expenses  of  the  costs  incident  to  cany- 
ing  out  functions  under  the  Agricultural  Tz’ade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  performed  by  any  agency  or  officer  administer¬ 
ing  nonmilitary  assistance.  The  act  had  previously  provided  that  of 
title  II  funds,  not  exceeding  $1.5  million  could  be  used  for  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  of  the  Agricultm-al  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954.  Payment  for  such  expenses  will  now  be  made  from 
the  general  fund  for  administrative  expenses. 

I.  ATOMS  FOR  PEACE  (SEC.  8  (m)) 

The  atoms  for  peace  program  was  begun  2  years  ago  with  money 
drawn  from  the  President’s  special  fund  and  continued  by  a  specific 
appropriation  of  $5.5  million  last  year  pursuant  to  an  authorization 
of  $5,950  million  contained  in  section  12  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1956. 

Section  8  (m)  of  S.  2130  adds  a  new  section  419  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  which  the  atoms-for-peace  pro¬ 
gram  will  now  become  an  integral  part  of  the  mutual  security  program. 
For  fiscal  1958  an  appropriation  of  $7  million  is  authorized. 

The  new  section  is  substantially  the  same  as  last  year’s  provision. 
The  principal  change  is  that,  whereas  last  year’s  act  limited  the 
program  to  providing  funds  for  research  reactor  projects,  the  program 
is  now  designed  generally  “to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy  abroad”  without  specifying  the  type  of  project.  Besides 
research  reactors,  the  executive  branch  has  programed  1958  funds 
for  inventories  of  foreign  program  needs,  nuclear  power  potential 
surveys,  research  and  training  equipment,  and  nuclear  training 
support. 

The  committee  believes  that  this  activit,y  has  great  potentials  and 
deserves  continued  support. 

J.  MALARIA  ERADICATION  (SEC.  8  (m)) 

Section  8  (m)  also  inserts  a  new  section  420  at  the  end  of  chapter  4 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
President  to  furnish  to  nations  and  organizations  financial  and  other 
assistance  for  a  worldwide  program  of  malaria  eradication. 

The  President  called  attention  to  this  special  program  in  his  message 
to  Congress: 

Malaria  is  today  the  world’s  foremost  health  problem. 
Each  year  it  attacks  200  million  people,  brmging  death  to 
2  million  and  causing  enormous  suffering  and  economic  loss 
in  many  areas.  Today  it  is  practicable  to  end  this  scourge 
in  large  areas  of  the  world.  I  propose  that  the  United 
States  join  with  other  nations  and  organizations  which  are 
already  spending  over  $50  million  a  year  on  antimalaria 
activities.  In  5  years  these  activities  are  e.xpected  to 
eradicate  this  disease. 

The  new  section  420  authorizes  the  use  of  not  to  exceed  $23.3 
million  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  authorization  contained 
in  the  act,  other  than  authorizations  for  military  assistance  and  the 
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development  loan  fund.  This  sum  of  $23.3  million  must  therefore 
be  taken  from  other  funds — largely  from  technical  cooperation  and 
special  assistance.  It  is  not  an  additional  authorization. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  United  States  and  several  international 
organizations  have  been  conducting  programs  aimed  at  the  control  of 
malaria.  It  is  estimated  that  the  60  free  world  nations  where  the 
disease  is  a  problem  spent  $44  million  in  antimalaria  activities  in  fiscal 
1956.  The  United  States  itself  allocated  in  fiscal  1957  a  total  of 
$10.2  million  for  this  purpose,  of  which  $8.7  million  was  used  for 
bilateral  country  prc^rams  and  $1.5  million  contributed  to  the  special 
malaria  fund  of  the  Fan  American  Sanitary  Organization. 

The  primary  difference  between  past  programs  and  the  proposed 
new  one  is  in  emphasis.  Previously  the  principal  objective  was 
malaria  control.  Now  it  is  malaria  eradication.  Tlu-ough  the  use  of 
DDT  and  new  insecticides,  by  spraying  once  or  twice  a  year  for  4 
consecutive  years,  it  is  now  believed  to  be  possible  to  eradicate  the 
disease  entirely. 

A  5-year  program  is  envisaged,  calling  for  the  expenditure  of  $515.2 
million,  of  which  $364.8  million  will  be  supplied  by  beneficiary 
countries  (in  part  from  Public  Law  480  local  currencies),  $108.4  million 
from  the  IJnited  States,  and  $42  million  from  international  organiza¬ 
tions.  An  average  annual  contribution  of  a  little  more  than  $20 
million  will  be  required  from  the  United  States  for  the  next  5  3^ears. 

The  committee  approves  this  program.  Its  success  will  greatly 
increase  the  producti\fity  of  the  underdeveloped  countries,  which  are 
particularly  hit  by  malaria.  The  administration  estimates  that — 

Malaria  control  among  laborers  who  produce  the  goods 
pm-chased  by  the  United  States  requires  on  the  average  at 
least  5  percent  of  the  annual  production  budgets.  This 
constitutes  a  hidden  malaria  tax  of  more  than  one-third 
biUion  dollars  paid  annually  by  the  United  States  on  its 
imports.  The  total  value  of  the  business  lost  to  American 
exporters  because  of  the  povert}^  directly  due  to  malaria  is 
certain^'  huge. 

K.  TECHNICAL  CHANGES  (SEC.  8  (h),  (1),  AND  (m)) 

Section  8  (h)  repeals  an  obsolete  prior  year’s  authorization  for  the 
expenses  of  participation  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
A  previously  enacted  continuing  authorization  for  this  purpose  was 
not  affected. 

Section  8  (1)  repeals  section  412  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  which 
authorized  certain  assistance  to  Chinese  and  Korean  students.  The 
program  has  been  concluded  and  the  funds  exhausted. 

Section  8  (m)  repeals  present  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  (sec.  419  and  421)  which  amended  laws  relating  to  United  States 
participation  in  the  World  Health  Organization  and  the  Food  and 
Agricultm-e  Organization.  Section  8  (m)  also,  however,  provides  that 
the  repeal  of  these  sections  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  shall  not  affect 
the  amendments  made  by  these  sections  to  other  laws.  This  is  simply 
a  device  to  limit  the  Mutual  Security  Act  to  mutual  security  programs. 
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10.  Administration  (Sec.  10  (b),  (c),  and  (d)) 

Sections  10  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  the  bill  contain  changes  in  chapter 
2  of  title  V  of  the  act,  relating  to  organization  and  administration, 
designed  to  cany  out  two  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  to  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program;  namely,  that 
coordinating  arrangements  for  interrelating  foreign  aid  policies  with 
other  activities  abroad  should  be  improved,  and  that  the  Department 
of  State  should  have  clear  and  unquestioned  responsibility  for  coordi¬ 
nating  military  and  other  aid  programs  with  foreign  policy.  The 
existing  coordination  arrangements  within  the  executive  branch  have 
not  been  reexamined  thoroughly  since  the  now-defunct  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  was  created  in  1953. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  assume 
greater  responsibility  in  carrying  out  the  coordination  functions  dis¬ 
cussed  above.  To  this  end  the  committee  bill  would  clearly  place 
such  responsibilities  in  him,  under  the  direction  of  the  President. 
The  bill  would  also  repeal  the  first  sentence  of  section  525,  relating  j 
to  the  assignment,  within  the  discretion  of  the  President,  of  certain 
of  the  coordination  powers,  once  vested  in  the  former  Director  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  and  now  delegated  to  the  Director 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration.  The  committee 
expects  these  changes  to  be  the  occasion  for  a  full  appraisal  of  coordi¬ 
nation  needs  and  a  realinement  of  responsibilities  in  line  with  the 
concepts  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  to  Study 
the  Foreign  Aid  Program. 

11.  Personnel  Provisions  (Sec.  10  (e)  and  (h)  (4),  (5),  and  (6)) 

The  change  made  by  section  10  (a)  relates  to  the  employment  by 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration  (ICA)  of  personnel 
from  other  Government  agencies.  Under  present  law,  such  persons 
whether  transferred  to  ICA  with  or  without  the  consent  of  their 
parent  agency,  have  rights  of  reinstatement  in  their  original  positions. 
Section  10  (e)  would  preserve  these  rights  for  2  years  but  would 
authorize  the  President  to  make  exceptions  thereafter.  The  com¬ 
mittee  in  approving  this  change  urges  sparing  use  of  the  authority. 
One  of  the  principal  purposes  of  authorizing  the  ICA  to  borrow  | 
persons  from  other  agencies  was  to  avoid  the  growth  of  a  large  per¬ 
manent  ICA  staff.  This  purpose  will  be  negated  if  other  agencies 
will  not  reemploj'-  persons  on  loan  to  ICA. 

Section  10  (h)  (4)  broadens  the  present  authority  for  the  payment 
of  the  costs  of  storing  the  household  and  personal  effects  of  ICA 
employees.  Under  the  new  language  such  costs  can  include  the  costs 
of  temporary  storage  if  any  employee  is  away  from  his  post  for  a  short 
time  under  orders  and  the  costs  of  storage  incurred  by  an  employee  in 
connection  with  official  travel  and  thi'ough  circumstances  beyond  his 
control,  such  as  a  dock  strike. 

Section  10  (h)  (5)  provides  authority  to  use  a  cumulative  total  of 
$18  million  of  Korean  assistance  funds  for  the  construction  or  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  essential  living  quarters,  office  space  and  supporting  facilities  in 
Korea  for  mutual  security  personnel.  The  act  last  year  authorized 
use  of  $12  million  for  this  purpose. 

Section  10  (h)  (6)  adds  a  new  subsection  537  (e)  to  the  act  which 
would  authorize  the  training  of  ICA  employees  at  Government  expense 
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at  any  State  or  local  unit  of  government,  public  or  private  nonprofit 
institution,  trade,  labor,  agricultural,  or  scientific  association  or  organ¬ 
ization.  This  authority  is  similar  to  that  provided  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  by  Public  Law  918,  84th  Congress.  It  should  result 
in  a  considerable  strengthening  of  ICA  personnel  training  programs 
with  a  resulting  increase  in  the  quality  of  ICA  operations  especially 
in  technical  assistance  fields. 


12.  Contribution  to  the  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization 

(Sec.  11  (b)  (2)) 


The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956  contained  a  provision  increasing 
the  ceiling  on  authorized  United  States  contributions  to  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  from  $2  million  to  $3  million  a  year  subject 
to  a  proviso  that  the  percentage  contribution  of  the  United  States 
could  not  exceed  31.5  percent  of  the  total  annual  budget  of  the  Organ¬ 
ization.  The  executive  branch  proposed  this  year  striking  out  this 
^  proviso.  The  committee  instead  recommends  a  ceiling  of  33.33  per¬ 
cent  on  United  States  contribution,  thereby  bringing  it  into  line  with 
the  ceiling  on  United  States  contributions  to  the  United  Nations.  The 
scale  of  contributions  recommended  by  the  FAO  Conference  in 
November  1955  contemplates  that  the  United  States  contribution  will 
be  33.33  percent  beginning  in  1958. 

In  view  of  the  worthwhile  activities  of  FAO,  the  committee  beheves 
that  this  figure  is  justified,  at  least  for  1958. 


13.  International  Educational  Exchange  Activities 
(Sec.  11  (b)  (2)) 

The  Congress  last  year  added  through  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1956  an  addition  to  section  104  (h)  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law  480), 
which  called  for  special  efforts  to  use  Public  Law  480  sales  proceeds 
for  international  educational  exchange  activities.  The  results,  since 
this  change  in  the  law,  have  been  disappointing.  Less  than  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  all  foreign  currencies  accruing  as  a  result  of 
Public  Law  480  sales  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  that  section. 

The  committee  has  therefore  added  in  section  1 1  (b)  of  the  proposed 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957  a  provision  which  would  add  further 
language  to  section  104  (h)  of  Public  Law  480  giving  the  Secretary 
of  State  authority  to  set  aside  such  amounts  from  Public  Law  480 
sales  proceeds  and  loan  repayments,  not  in  excess  of  $1  million  a  year 
in  any  one.  country  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  5  years  in  advance, 
as  he  niay  determine  to  be  needed  for  international  educational 
exchange  activities.  The  figure  of  $1  million  a  year  is  within  the  limit 
set  by  the  basic  legislation  on  educational  exchange  activities.  The 
5-year  period  is  necessary  for  adequate  planning  of  this  long-range 
program. 

Within  these  limits,  the  Secretary  of  State  is  designated  as  the 
officer  to  determine  the  requh’ed  amounts  of  foreign  currencies,  in 
spite  of  other  claimants  for  the  funds,  because  he  is  the  Cabinet  officer 
in  the  best  position  to  know  the  foreign  relations  requirements  for  a 
program  of  this  nature.  The  committee  expeets  this  change  to  result 
in  a  proper  priority  being  given  to  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  sales 
proceeds  for  educational  exchange. 
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14.  Technical  and  Other  Changes 

Section  5  (a)  strikes  out  a  reference  in  section  142  (b)  of  the  act 
to  chapter  2  of  title  I,  which  has  been  repealed.  It  also  strikes  out 
the  requirement  that  recipient  countries  deposit  counterpart  local 
currency  when  goods  arc  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  under  title  II. 
As  title  II  is  now  rewritten,  it  will  not  be  used  to  furnish  goods  on 
a  grant  basis,  and  the  requirement  for  counterpart  de])Osits  is  inap¬ 
plicable. 

Section  9  (a)  repeals  an  obsolete  provision,  terminating  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration,  in  section  503  of  the  act. 

Section  9  (b)  strikes  out  a  reference  to  matter  which  has  been 
repealed. 

Section  9  (c)  makes  a  clarifying  amendment  in  section  505  of  the 
act,  relating  to  loan  assistance  and  sales,  so  that  military  equipment 
and  materials  will  be  clearly  covered  by  the  provisions  relating  to 
use  of  foreign  currency  proceeds  from  such  sales. 

Section  9  (d)  strikes  out  the  detailed  language  of  section  509  of  the 
act  applying  the  50-50  shipping  requirement  to  goods  shipped  under 
various  sections  of  the  act,  some  of  which  are  now  repealed.  The 
committee  emphasizes  that  the  remaining  language  of  section  509 
continues  to  apply  the  50-50  shipping  requirement  to  mutual  security 
goods. 

Section  9  (e)  amends  section  511  (c)  of  the  act  dealing  with  require¬ 
ments  for  the  retention  and  return  of  military  equipment  furnished 
on  a  grant  basis.  The  amendment  simpl}’^  takes  into  account  pro¬ 
visions  for  an  expanded  military  sales  program  and  makes  no  sub¬ 
stantive  change. 

Section  9  (f)  amends  section  513  of  the  act  which  requires  notice  to 
legislative  committees  of  administrative  actions  which  will  result  in 
aid  programs  substantially  different  from  those  presented  to  the 
authorizing  committees.  Tlie  amendment  would  require  notice  also 
of  actions  resulting  in  programs  substantially  different  from  those 
presented  to  appropriations  committees. 

Section  10  (f)  amends  section  534  of  the  act,  which  requires  semi¬ 
annual  reports  to  Congress,  so  that  these  reports  must  include  detailed 
information  on  the  implementation  of  the  development  loan  fund  and 
the  special  assistance  fund. 

Section  10  (g)  amends  section  535  of  the  act  which  authorizes 
reimbursable  nonmilitary  assistance  to  nations  and  international 
organizations.  Such  assistance  is  now  authorized  “whenever  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  and  within 
the  limitations”  of  the  act.  Under  the  amendment,  the  President 
must  also  determine  it  to  be  “consistent  with”  the  purposes  of  the  act. 
Finally,  it  is  specified  that  the  authority  applies  to  “free”  nations. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  authorize  sales  of  nonmilitary 
equipment  to  free  nations  who  do  not  qualify  for  grant  assistance. 

Section  10  (h)  (1)  strikes  out  a  reference  to  a  repealed  section. 

Section  10  (li)  (2)  authorizes  use  of  nonmilitary  assistance  funds  for 
payment  of  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  fiscal  1958. 

Section  10  (h)  (3)  broadens  authority  to  use  nonmilitary  assistance 
funds  for  rent,  repair,  and  alteration  of  living  quarters  outside  the 
United  States.  The  new  authority  applies  to  rent  of  offices,  build¬ 
ings,  and  grounds,  as  well  as  living  quarters;  to  maintenance,  furnish- 
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ing,  repair,  improvement,  and  alteration  of  properties  owned  or 
rented  by  the  Government  abroad;  and  to  the  costs  of  fuel,  water,  and 
utilities  for  such  properties. 

Section  11  (a)  continues  the  availability  of  funds  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  sections  of  the  act  which  have  been  repealed. 

Section  11  (b)  (1)  repeals  amendments  made  by  section  544  of  the 
act  to  various  other  laws.  It  specifies  that  these  repeals  shall  not 
affect  amendments  made  by  the  repealed  sections  to  acts  other  than 
the  Mutual  Security  Act.  The  effect  is  to  leave  the  amendments  in 
force,  but  to  limit  the  Mutual  Security  Act  to  mutual  security 
programs. 

Section  11  (c)  corrects  an  obsolete  reference  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1946,  which  has  since  been  replaced  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954. 

Section  11  (d)  repeals  an  obsolete  section  relating  to  a  reduction  in 
authorizations  for  fiscal  1955. 

Section  11  (e)  amends  section  549  of  the  act,  which  makes  available 
for  15  months  funds  appropriated  for  defense  support,  technical 
cooperation,  or  assistance  to  joint  control  areas.  Inasmuch  as  defense 
support  funds  are  now  put  on  a  no-year  basis,  the  15-month  avail¬ 
ability  is  no  longer  necessary.  It  is  continued,  however,  for  technical 
cooperation  and  joint  control  area  funds. 

15.  Assistance  to  American  Universities  Abroad 

There  are  a  number  of  privately  operated,  American-sponsored 
schools,  libraries,  and  community  centers  abroad,  such  as  the  American 
University  of  Beirut  and  Roberts  College  in  Turkey,  which  play  an 
important  part  in  disseminating  American  ideas  and  culture  and  in 
training  technicians  and  others  badly  needed  in  foreign  countries. 
The  committee  believes  that  it  is  important  that  these  institutions 
should  flourish,  but  unfortunately  many  of  them  are  in  financial 
difficulties. 

There  is  authority  in  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  in  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act  and  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  to  assist  these  institutions 
through  contracts  for  training  and  through  loans  and  grants.  The 
committee  expects  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  carrying  out  its 
responsibilities  for  the  allocation  of  Public  Law  480  foreign  currencies, 
and  the  Department  of  State  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under 
the  other  two  acts,  to  exert  imaginative  and  complementary  efforts 
to  extend  effective  assistance  to  these  centers  of  learning. 

16.  Concluding  Comments 

The  committee  believes  that,  as  a  result  of  the  concentrated  atten¬ 
tion  devoted  to  the  problems  of  mutual  security  by  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch  in  late  1956  and  early  1957,  the  mutual  security 
bill  this  year  embodies  a  program  which  is  more  clearly  conceived  and 
which  can  be  expected  to  be  more  efficiently  administered  than  any 
similar  program  since  the  inception  of  the  Marshall  plan  in  1948. 

This  is  a  strong  statement,  because,  notwithstanding  its  many  short¬ 
comings,  the  mutual  security  program  in  the  intervening  years  has 
produced  results  solidly  m  the  American  national  interest.  American 
foreign  aid  has  played  an  indispensable  part  in  keeping  the  free  world 
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free.  Those  who  would  abolish  or  emasculate  the  progi'am  because  of 
its  past  mistakes  frequently  overlook  this  simple  and  eloquent  fact. 

S.  2130  corrects  some  of  the  legislative  shortcomings  of  the  program. 
It  opens  the  way  for  correction  of  some  of  the  administrative  short¬ 
comings. 

The  committee  does  not  pretend  that  this  is  a  perfect  bill,  or  that 
it  will  result  in  a  perfect  program.  But  this  is  a  better  bill,  and  it 
should  result  in  a  better  program. 

The  extent  to  which  it  does  result  in  a  better  program  depends  in 
large  part  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  administered.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  not  persuaded  that  the  various  types  of  aid  provided  under 
the  heading  “Mutual  Security”  have  yet  been  sufficiently  clarified. 
Although  considerable  progress  has  been  made,  it  appears  that  defense 
support  still  contains  items  which  are  largely  unrelated  to  defense. 
This  is  one  reason  the  committee  reduced  the  authorization  for 
defense  support. 

There  are  grounds  for  concern,  also,  over  the  emphasis  of  the  pro- 
•  gram  in  the  Far  East,  where  94  percent  of  the  funds  are  programed 
for  military  assistance  or  defense  support. 

Finally,  the  committee  urges  caution  upon  the  executive  branch  in 
the  use  of  the  wide  discretionary  authority  granted  under  section  401 
(a).  This  authority  is  to  be  used  only  when  the  President  finds  it  to 
he  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  This  is  not  a 
phrase  to  be  taken  lightly,  and  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  stretched  to 
cover  what  are  essentially  administrative  expenses. 

Considering  the  enormous  size  and  complexity  of  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program,  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  it  has  been  possible,  in 
the  space  of  a  year,  to  make  as  much  improvement  as  S.  2130  repre¬ 
sents.  Continuing  improvements  can  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  committee,  which  has  devoted  most  of  its  time  for  almost  a 
year  to  the  study  of  this  problem,  sees  no  reasonable  alternative  to 
the  bill  herewith  submitted  to  the  Senate.  It  is  likewise  convinced 
that  the  American  people  are  sufficiently  mature  and  aware  of  the 
world  situation  which  they  face  to  give  their  support  to  a  program  of 
this  character. 
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Appendix  II:  Changes  in  Existing  Law 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 
*=(:***** 

TITLE  I— MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE 

Chapter  1.  Military  Assistance 

Sec.  103.  Authorizations. — [(a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President,  in  addition  to  appropriations  author¬ 
ized  by  section  104,  not  to  exceed  $1,270,000,000,  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter;  and,  in  addition,  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  for  military  assistance  under  each  paragraph  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954  (including  the  appropriation 
for  mutual  special  weapons  planning),  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  and  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  subsection;  all  of 
which  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  through  June 
30,  1955. 

t(2)  In  addition,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed 
$1,133,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

[(3)  In  addition,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed 
$2,225,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 3 

(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  not  to  exceed  $1 ,800 ,000 ,000 ,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.  _  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  not  to  exceed  $1 ,500,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

(b)  Fimds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  available  for  the  administrative  and  operating  expenses  of 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  fand  of  section  124]  including 
expenses  incident  to  United  States  participation  in  international 
security  organizations. 

(c)  When  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  are  used  to  furnish  military  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment 
within  ten  years  or  earlier  such  assistance  may  be  furnished,  notwith¬ 
standing  sections  105,  141,  and  142,  to  nations  eligible  to  purchase 
military  equipment,  materials,  and  services  under  section  106.  When 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  used  to  furnish  military 
assistance  on^  terms  of  repayment  within  three  years  or  earlier,  dollar 
repayments,  including  dollar  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  foreign 
currency  received  hereunder  to  any  United  States  Government  agency  or 
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progratn,  may  be  credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  and 
shall  be  available  until  expended  jor  the  purposes  of  military  assistance  on 
terms  of  repayment,  and,  notunthstanding  section  1^1 5  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law  relating 
to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  or  other  receipts  accruing  to  the  United 
States,  repayments  in  foreign  currency  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter:  Provided,  That  the  authority  in  this  sentence  shall  apply  to 
repayments  from  not  to  exceed  %1 75,000,000  of  the  appropriations  used 
for  such  assistance. 

Sec.  104.  Infrastructure. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
make  contributions  to  infrastructui’e  programs  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  in  accordance  with  agreements  [already]  made 
between  the  member  nations  out  of  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  section,  or  section  103,  or  chapter  IX  of  the  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1953,  of  amounts  totaling  not  more  than  [$780,000,000] 
$1,000,000,000,  less  amounts  already  contributed  for  such  purpose. 
[There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
such  piu'pose,  in  installments  prior  to  June  30,  1958,  not  to  exceed 
$321,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended.]  Such  contribu¬ 
tions  by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed  its  proportionate  share,  as 
heretofore  agreed  upon,  of  the  expenses  of  such  programs. 

****:!« 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  authority  and  limitations  contained  in  the 
preceding  subsection,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  particular 
areas: 

(1)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in  European 
cooperation  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  necessity  of  further 
efforts  toward  political  federation,  military  integration,  and  eco¬ 
nomic  unification  as  a  means  of  building  strength,  establishing 
seciuity,  and  preserving  peace  in  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In 
order  to  provide  further  encouragement  to  such  efforts,  the 
Congress  believes  it  essential  that  this  Act  should  be  so  admin¬ 
istered  as  to  support  concrete  measures  to  promote  greater 
political  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic  unifica¬ 
tion  in  Europe. 

(2)  Military  assistance  furnished  to  any  nation  in  the  Near 
East  and  Africa  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  its 
area  shall  be  furnished  only  in  accordance  with  plans  and  arrange¬ 
ments  which  shall  have  been  found  by  the  President  to  require 
the  receipient  nation  to  take  an  important  part  therein. 

(3)  In  furnishing  military  assistance  in  Asia  [and  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  121  of  this  Act,]  the  President  shall 
give  the  fullest  assistance,  as  far  as  possible  directly,  to  the  free 
peoples  in  that  area,  including  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam,  in  their  creation  of  a  joint  organization,  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  establish  a 
program  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to  develop 
their  economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard  basic  rights 
and  liberties,  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 

(4)  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  the  other  American 
Republics  only  in  accordance  with  defense  plans  which  shall  have 
been  found  by  the  President  to  require  the  recipient  nation  to 
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participate  in  missions  important  to  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Sec.  107.  Waivp:rs  of  L\w. — (a)  The  President  may  perform  any 
of  the  functions  authorized  under  this  chapter  without  regard  to  (1) 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  £12(32  (a),  and 
title  34,  United  States  Code,  section  546  (e)]  7307  (a);  and  (2)  such 
provisions  as  he  may  specify  of  the  joint  resolution  of  November  4, 
1939  (54  Stat.  4),  as  amended. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  £Revised  Statutes  1222  (10 
U.  S.  C.  576)3  iO,  United  States  Code,  sections  3544-  (^) 

8544  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  assigned  or 
detailed  to  any  civil  office  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  President 
to  furnish  assistance  under  this  Act. 

£Sec.  108.  Transfer  of  Military  Equipment  to  Japan. — ^In 
addition  to  any  program  of  military  assistance  for  which  funds  may  be 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  | 
to  transfer  to  the  Government  of  Japan,  until  June  30,  1956,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  and  upon  its  request. 
United  States  military  equipment  and  supplies  programmed  for 
Japan  to  meet  its  internal  security  requirements  for  which  Department 
of  Defense  appropriations  were  obligated  prior  to  July  1,  1953.  No 
appropriation  shall  be  requested  to  replace  the  military  equipment  and 
supplies  so  transferred,  and  no  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter  appro¬ 
priated  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  shall  be  available  for  reimburse¬ 
ment  to  any  United  States  Government  agency  on  account  of  any 
transfer  made  pursuant  to  this  section. 3 

£Chapter  2 — Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific,  and 

Direct  Forces  Support 

£Sec.  121.  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific. — There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955,  to  be  made  available  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  includ¬ 
ing  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $700,000,000 
for  expenses  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  forces  of  nations  in  the 
area  of  Southeast  Asia,  mcludmg  the  furnishing,  as  far  as  possible,  of  i 
direct  assistance  to  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  ' 
Vietnam  as  well  as  to  the  forces  of  other  free  nations  m  the  area 
including  those  of  France  located  in  such  Associated  States  and  for 
other  expenditures  to  accomplish  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific  the  policies  and  purposes  declared  in  this  Act.  In  addition, 
the  unexpended  balances  of  funds  allocated  from  appropriations  made 
pursuant  to  sections  304  and  540  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of  support  of  the  forces  of  the  Associated 
States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  France 
located  in  the  Associated  States,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this 
section.  Assistance  under  tbis  title  shall  be  made  available  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  141  and  142,  except  that  (1)  m  the  case 
of  assistance  to  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  assistance  (not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
10  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section. 
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■excluding  unexpended  balances  of  prior  appropriations)  to  other 
nations,  the  President  may  waive  specific  provisions  of  section  142 
to  the  extent  he  may  deem  necessary  in  the  national  interest  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may 
designate  shall  report  each  instance  of  such  waiver  to  the  Foreign 
Relations,  Appropriations,  and  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs,  Appropriations,  and  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  wdthin  thirty  days.* 

[It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  part  of  the  funds  appropri¬ 
ated  under  this  section  shall  be  used  on  behalf  of  governments  which 
arc  committed  by  treaty  to  maintain  Communist  rule  over  any  defined 
tt'iritor}’  of  Asia. 

[Sec.  122.  Production  for  Forces  Support. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955, 
to  be  made  available  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  including  transfer 
of  funds,  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000  for  manufacture 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required  b}^  United 
Kingdom  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  section 
102  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  hereby  auth- 
ized  to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made 
pursuant  to  the  second  clause  of  that  section  is  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  bj^  this  section. 

[Sec.  123.  Common  Use  Items. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed 
$60,000,000  for  the  provision  of  any  common-use  equipment,  materials, 
commodities,  or  services  wdiich  are  to  be  used  by  militaiy  forces  of 
nations  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  this  title.  Programs 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  1  or  chapter  3  of  this  title. 

[Sec.  124.  Direct  Forces  Support. — There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  3'ear  1956  not  to 
exceed  !§317,200,000  to  provide  assistance  in  the  form  of  direct  forces 
support  to  be  delivered  or  rendered  directly  to  the  military  forces  of 
nations  eligible  for  military  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  this  title. 
The  President  may,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  501, 
consolidate  all  or  any  part  of  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this 
-section  wdth  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  section  103.  Programs 
authorized  by  this  section  may  be  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  1  or  chapter  3  of  this  title.] 

Chapter  3 — Defense  Support 

Sec.  131.  General  Authority. — (a)  The  President  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  furnish,  to  nations  and  organizations  eligible  to  receive 
m.ilitary  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  this  title,  or  to  nations  which 
have  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  regional  collective  defense 
arrangement,  comro.odities,  services,  and  financial  and  other  assistance 
specifically  designed  to  sustain  and  increase  military  effort.  In  fur¬ 
nishing  such  assistance,  the  President  may  provide  for  the  procurem.ent 
and  transfer  from,  any  source  of  any  commodity  or  service  (including 


1  The  third  and  fourth  sentences  of  section  121  are  redesignated  as  section  144. 
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processing,  storing,  transporting,  marine  insurance,  and  repairing)  or 
any  technical  information  and  assistance. 

t(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  not 
to  exceed — ■ 

[(1)  $46,000,000  for  Europe  (excluding  Greece  and  Turkey); 
[(2)  $73,000,000  for  the  Near  East  (including  Greece  and 
Turkey),  Africa,  and  South  Asia;  and 

[(3)  $80,098,195  for  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific. 

In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made 
pursuant  to  section  541  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  subsection  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated 
with  the  appropriation  authorized  for  the  same  area  by  this  subsection: 
Provided,  That  portions  of  such  unexpended  balances  which  have  been 
allocated  to  assistance  for  Greece  and  Turkey  shall  be  consolidated 
with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub¬ 
section.] 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $800,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1969  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $710,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended. 

[(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1956  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  not 
to  exceed — ■ 

[(1)  $92,000,000  for  Europe  (excluding  Greece  and  Turkey) ; 
[(2)  $102,500,000  for  the  Near  East  (including  Greece  and 
Turkey)  and  Africa;  and 
[(3)  $827,800,000  for  Asia; 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  not  to  exceed — 

[(1)  $71,200,000  for  Europe  (excluding  Greece  and  Turkey) ; 
[(2)  $170,000,000  for  the  Near  East  (including  Greece  and 
Turkey)  and  Africa; 

[(3)  $882,000,000  for  Asia;  and 
[(4)  $52,000,000  for  Latin  America, 
unds  made  available  under  paragraph  (4)  may  be  used  to  furnish 
assistance  designed  to  sustain  and  increase  military  effort  or  political 
or  economic  stability,  and  may  be  used  without  regard  to  the  requhe- 
ments  of  sections  141  and  142  in  the  case  of  any  nation  which  is  a  party 
to  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  and  which  has 
adhered  to  the  resolution  of  1954  entitled  “Declaration  of  Solidarity 
for  the  Preservation  of  the  Political  Integrity  of  the  American  States 
against  the  Intervention  of  International  Communism.”  Of  the 
funds  made  available  under  paragraph  (4),  the  sum  of  $15,000,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  subsection,  and  in  the  utilization  of  such  sum  prefer¬ 
ence  shall  be  given  to  (A)  projects  or  programs  that  will  clearly  con¬ 
tribute  to  promoting  health,  education,  and  sanitation  in  the  area  as  a 
whole  or  among  a  group  or  groups  of  countries  of  the  area,  (B)  joint 
health,  education,  and  sanitation  assistance  programs  undertaken  by 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  (C)  such  land 
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resettlement  programs  as  will  contribute  to  the  resettlement  of  for¬ 
eign  and  native  migrants  in  the  area  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  country  of 
the  area,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  economic  development  and 
agricultural  and  industrial  productivity:  Provided,  That  assistance 
under  this  sentence  shall  emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever 
possible,  and  not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  assistance  under  this  sentence  shall  be  available  only  for  furnishing 
assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  505. 

[Funds  made  available  for  assistance  to  Korea  from  appropriations 
authorized  by  this  section  may  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  appli¬ 
cable  provisions  of  section  132  of  this  Act.] 

[(d)]  (c)  In  providing  assistance  in  the  procurement  of  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States,  United  States  dollars  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  marine  insurance  on  such  commodities  where  such  insurance 
is  placed  on  a  competitive  basis  in  accordance  with  normal  trade  prac¬ 
tice  prevailing  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II :  Provided,  That 
in  the  event  a  participating  country,  by  statute,  decree,  rule,  or  regu¬ 
lation,  discriminates  against  any  marine  insurance  company  author¬ 
ized  to  do  business  in  an}-  vState  of  the  United  States,  then  commodi¬ 
ties  purchased  with  funds  provided  hereunder  and  destined  for  such 
country  sliall  be  insured  in  the  United  States  against  marine  risk  with 
a  company  or  companies  authorized  to  do  a  marine  insurance  busi¬ 
ness  in  any  State  of  the  United  States. 

{d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  section 
in  Korea  (1)  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  section  without  re¬ 
gard  to  the  other  2>rovisions  of  this  title  and  {2)  the  authority  provided  in 
section  307  may  be  exercised  in  furnishing  assistance  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section:  and  funds  available  under  this  section  mny  be  used 
for  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  for  relief  and  reha¬ 
bilitation  in  Korea  without  regard  to  section  fOO  of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  132.  Korean  Program. —  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed 
$205,000,000  to  be  expended,  upon  terms  and  conditions  specified  by 
the  President,  for  defense  support,  relief  and  rehabditation,  and  other 
necessary  assistance  (including  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on 
shipments  for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  without  regard  to  section  409 
of  this  Act)  in  those  parts  of  Korea  which  the  President  shall  have 
determined  to  be  not  under  Communist  control.  In  addition,  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  allocated  for  the  purpose  of  relief 
and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  pursuant  to  the  paragraph  entitled  "Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  in  Korea”,  chapter  VII,  Supplemental  Appropri¬ 
ation  Act,  1954,  and  unobligated  balances  of  the  appropriation  for 
"Civilian  Relief  in  Korea”,  title  III,  Department  of  Defense  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1954,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

[(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the 
President  is  authorized,  at  any  time  prior  to  twenty-four  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
by  sale  or  charter  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify, 
not  more  than  eight  Cl-M-AVl  vessels.  Any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  owning  or  operating  such  vessels  is  authorized  to 
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make  such  vessels  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection: 
Provided,  That  if  after  investigation  it  is  determined  by  the  President 
that  there  are  privately  owned  Cl-M-AVl  vessels  offered  and  avail¬ 
able  for  sale  by  American  citizens  as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  as  amended,  at  prices  equal  to  or  less  than  those  provided 
for  in  subsection  (b)  (2)  below,  such  vessels  shall  be  acquired  by  an 
owning  or  operating  agency  designated  by  the  President  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  subsection.  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection. 

[(2)  Such  transfers  shall  be  made  at  prices  determined  under  section 
3  of  the  Merchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.  1736): 
Provided,  That  such  vessels  shall  be  placed  in  class  in  accordance  with 
minimum  requirements  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  by  the 
owning  or  operating  agency,  and  the  expense  of  placing  in  class  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  such  agency. 

[(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955  not  to  exceed  $3,452,615  for  making  contributions  to  the  . 
United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  or  expenditure 
through  such  other  agency  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  as  the 
President  may  direct.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  made  pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  303  (a) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  author¬ 
ized  by  this  subsection.  Sections  141  and  142  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  assistance  furnished  under  this  subsection. 

[(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
section  (1)  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  section  without 
regard  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  title  and  (2)  the  authority  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  307  may  be  exercised  in  furnishing  assistance  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.]  ^ 

Chapter  4 — General  Provisions  Relating  to  Mutu.^l  Defense 

Assistance 

Sec.  141.  Conditions  op  Eligibility  for  Assistance. — No  assist- 
ance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title  to  any  nation  or  organization 
unless  the  President  shall  have  found  that  furnishing  such  assistance  | 
will  strengthen  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  promote  world 
peace.  No  such  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  a  nation  unless  it 
shall  have  agreed  to  the  provisions  required  by  section  142,  and  such 
additional  provisions  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  policies  and  provisions  of  this  title  and  to  safeguard  the  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  142.  Agreements. — (a)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to 
any  nation  under  this  title  unless  such  nation  shall  have  agreed  to — 

(1)  join  in  promoting  international  understanding  and  good 
will,  and  maintaining  world  peace; 

(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to  elim¬ 
inate  causes  of  international  tension; 

(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations,  if  any,  which  it  has  assumed 
under  multilateral  or  bilateral  agreements  or  treaties  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party; 


2  This  paragraph  as  amended  by  the  bill  is  redesignated  as  section  131  (d) . 
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(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  economic  stability, 
the  full  contribution  pei'mitted  by  its  manpower,  resources,  facili¬ 
ties,  and  general  economic  condition  to  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  its  own  defensive  strength  and  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  free  world; 

(5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be  needed  to 
develop  its  defense  capacities; 

(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  effective  utilization  of 
the  assistance  furnished  under  this  title  in  furtherance  of  the 
policies  and  purposes  of  this  title; 

(7)  impose  appropriate  restrictions  against  transfer  of  title  to 
or  possession  of  any  equipment  and  materials,  information,  or 
services  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  this  title,  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  President; 

(8)  maintain  the  security  of  any  article,  service,  or  information 
furnished  under  chapter  1  of  this  title ; 

(9)  furnish  equipment  and  materials,  services,  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
United  States  or  to  and  among  other  nations  to  further  the 
policies  and  purpose  of  chapter  1  of  this  title; 

(10)  permit  continuous  observation  and  review  by  United 
States  representatives  of  programs  of  assistance  authorized  under 
this  title,  including  the  utilization  of  any  such  assistance  and 
provide  the  United  States  with  full  and  complete  information 
with  respect  to  these  matters,  as  the  President  may  require. 

(b)  In  cases  where  any  commodity  is  to  be  furnished  on  a  grant 
basis  under  [chapter  2  or]  chapter  3  of  title  I  [or  under  title  II]  of 
this  Act  under  arrangements  which  will  result  in  the  accrual  of 
proceeds  to  the  recipient  nation  from  the  import  or  sale  thereof,  such 
assistance  shall  not  be  furnished  unless  the  recipient  nation  shall 
have  agreed  to  establish  a  Special  Account,  and — 

(i)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  may  be  agreed  upon,  currency  of  the  recipient  nation  in 
amounts  equal  to  such  proceeds; 

(11)  make  available  to  the  United  States  such  portion  of  the 
Special  Account  as  may  be  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the  United  States:  Provided, 
That  such  portion  shall  not  be  less  than  10  per  centum  in  the 
case  of  any  country  to  which  such  minimum  requirement  has 
been  applicable  under  any  Act  repealed  by  this  Act;  and 

(iii)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special  Account  for  programs 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for 
which  new  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  would  themselves  be 
available. 

Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds  which  remain  in  the  Account 
upon  termination  of  assistance  to  such  nation  under  this  Act  shall 
be  disposed  of  for  such  purposes  as  may,  subject  to  approval  by 
Act  or  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such 
country  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

[Sec.  143.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  title  or  any  other  title  of  this  Act,  or  under  any  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  repealed  by  section  542  (a)  of  this  Act,  shall  be  furnished 
to  Yugoslavia  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  following  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  unless  the  President  finds  and  so- 
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reports  to  the  Congress,  with  his  reasons  therefor,  (1)  that  there  has 
been  no  change  in  the  Yugoslavian  policies  on  the  basis  of  which 
assistance  under  this  Act  has  been  furnished  to  Yugoslavia  in  the 
past,  and  that  Yugoslavia  is  independent  of  control  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  participating  in  any  policj^  or 
program  for  the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world,  and  (3)  that  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  security  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  under  this  Act.] 

Sec.  143.  Assistance  to  Yuooslavia. — In  furnishing  assistance  to 
Yugoslavia,  the  President  shall  continuously  assure  himself  (1)  that 
Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  its  independence,  {2)  that  Yugoslavia 
is  not  participating  in  any  policy  or  program  for  the  Communist  conquest 
of  the  world,  and  (3)  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  security  of  the  United  States.  The  President 
shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  the  Foreign 
Afairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Rejmesentatives  fully 
and  constantly  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Yugoslavia  under 
this  Act. 

TITLE  II  [DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE]  DEVELOPMENT 

LOAN  FUND 

[Sec.  201.  Authorization.- — (a)  In  addition  to  the  funds  hereto¬ 
fore  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  201  and  418 
of  this  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  hlutual  Security 
Act  of  1956,  which  funds  shall  remain  available  for  tlieir  original  pur¬ 
poses  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  originally  applicable 
thereto,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
not  to  exceed  $293,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  June  30,  1960, 
for  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  free 
Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa,  based  on  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation  of  friendly  nations,  and  to  maintain  economic  and  political 
stability  in  these  areas. 

[(b)  The  President  if  authorized  to  utilize  the  funds  hereafter  made 
available  for  purposes  of  this  title  to  accomplish  in  these  areas  policies 
and  purposes  declared  in  this  Act,  and  to  disburse  them  on  such  terms 
and  conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  eighty  per  centum  of  such  assistance  shall  only  be  available 
on  terms  of  repayment,  except  (1)  when  such  funds  are  used  to  finance 
sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  under  section  402,  or  (2) 
when  granted  for  the  purpose  of  a  regional  project  involving  two  or 
more  beneficiary  nations;  And  provided  further.  That  not  more  than 
25  per  centum  of  anj^  funds  hereafter  made  available  for  purposes  of 
this  title  shall  be  used  in  furnishing  bilateral  assistance  to  any  one 
nation.] 

Note:  Section  201  (c)  is  redesignated  as  section  537  (d). 

Sec.  201.  Declaration  of  Purpose. — The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
recognizes  that  the  progress  of  free  peoples  in  their  efforts  to  further 
their  economic  development  and  thus  to  strengthen  their  freedom,  is 
important  to  the  security  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  The 
Congress  further  recognizes  in  some  cases  the  necessity  of  assistance  to 
such  peoples  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  these  efforts.  The  Congress  accord¬ 
ingly  reaffirms  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  declares  it 
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to  be  the  purpose  of  this  title,  to  assist,  on  a  basis  of  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation,  the  efforts  of  free  peoples  to  develop  their  economic  resources 
and  to  increase  their  productive  capabilities. 

Sec.  202.  General  Authority. — (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  ^^Development  Loan  Fund”  {hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
title  as  “the  Fund”)  to  be  used  by  the  President  to  finance  activities 
carried  out  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  this  title. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  make  loans,  credits,  or  guaranties,  or  to  engage  in  other 
financing  operations  or  transactions  {not  to  include  grants  or  direct  pur¬ 
chases  of  equity  securities),  to  or  with  such  nations,  organizations, 
persons  or  other  entities,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  he  may 
determine,  taking  into  account  {!)  whether  financing  could  be  obtained 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms, 
{2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed, 
and  {3)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable  promise  of  contributing  to 
the  development  of  economic  resources,  increase  of  productive  capacities, 
or  improvement  of  standards  of  living  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  and  it  shall  be  administered  so  as  not  to  compete  with  private 
investment  capital,  the  Export- Import  Bank  or  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development.  The  Fund  shall  be  administered 
so  as  to  support  and  encourage  private  investment  and  other  private 
participation  furthering  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  authority  of 
section  401  {a)  of  this  Act  may  not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of 
this  title  or  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  with 
respect  to  this  title,  nor  may  the  authority  of  section  501  of  this  Act  be 
used  to  increase  or  decrease  the  funds  available  under  this  title.  Guaran¬ 
ties  under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
413  (6)  {4),  except  subparagraph  {F)  thereof.  The  administrator  of  the 
Fund  shall  furnish  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
on  each  financing  operation  or  transaction  involving  more  than 
$10,000,000  of  the  Fund’s  assets  and  involving  an  activity  requiring 
longer  than  one  year  to  complete.  Such  report  shall  be  made  at  the  time 
such  financing  operation  or  transaction  is  consummated. 

Sec.  203.  Capitalization. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  advances  to  the 
Fund,  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000.  In  addition,  unless  disapproved  in  the 
appropriation  act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  the  authorization  con¬ 
tained  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  make,  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959,  loans  to  the  Fund  in 
amounts  needed  to  cover  obligations  incurred  against  the  Fund.  Except  as 
provided  in  section  204  {b)  of  this  Act,  the  maximum  amount  of  obligations 
incurred  against  the  Fund  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  shall  be  $500,000,000 
during  the  fiscal  year  1959  shall  he  $750,000,000,  and  during  the  period 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  shall  be  $750,000,000;  and  any  unused 
portion  of  the  maximum  applicable  to  any  period  shall  be  added  to  the 
maximum  applicable  to  the  succeeding  period. 

(6)  For  purposes  of  the  loans  provided  for  in  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  securities 
issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  now  in  force  or  as  hereafter 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  are  hereby  extended  to  include  this  purpose. 
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The  President  shall  determine  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  advances  or 
loans  made  to  the  Fund  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Sec.  204.  Fiscal  Provisions. — (a)  All  receipts  from  activities  or  trans¬ 
actions  under  this  title  shall  be  credited  to  the  Fund,  and,  nohoithslanding 
section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  or  other  receipts 
accruing  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  available  for  use  for  purposes  of 
this  title. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  incur,  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  title,  obligations  against  the  Fund  in  amounts  which  may 
not  at  any  time  exceed  the  assets  of  the  Fund.  The  amount  of  such  obli¬ 
gations  also  may  not  exceed  the  limitations  specified  in  section  203  (a) 
of  this  Act  except  that,  to  the  extent  that  assets  of  the  Fund  other  than  cap¬ 
italization  provided  pursuant  to  section  203  (a)  are  avail, abke,  obliga¬ 
tions  may  be  incurred  beyond  such  limitations.  Obligations  incurred 
against  the  Fund  which  are  subsequently  cancelled  shall  not  be  counted 
Jor  purposes  of  the  limitations  on  obligations  specified  in  section  203  (a). 

The  term  “assets  of  the  Fund'’  as  used  in  this  section  shall  mean  the 
amount  of  liquid  assets  of  the  Fund  at  any  given  time  including  any 
amount  of  capitalization  authorized  pursuant  to  section  203  (a)  of  this 
Act  which  has  not  been  advanced  or  loaned  to  the  Fund  as  of  such  time. 
The  Fund  shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  any  obliga¬ 
tions  or  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  functions 
under  this  title,  including  repayment  of  loans  made  to  the  Fund  pursuant 
to  section  203  (a)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of  and  with  respect  to  the  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  vested  in  him  by  this  title,  the  President  shall  prepare  annu¬ 
ally  and  submit  a  budget  program,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended;  and  he  shall  cause 
to  be  maintained  an  integral  set  of  accounts  which  shall  be  audited  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with  principles  and  proce¬ 
dures  applicable  to  commercial  corporate  transactions  as  provided  by  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  no  other  audit 
shall  be  reqtdred. 

Sec.  205.  Powers  and  Authorities. — In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  designated  to  exercise 
authorities  provided  for  hereunder  may,  in  addition  to  other  powers  and 
authorities  provided  to  such  officer  or  agency  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  other¬ 
wise  by  law,  and  as  the  President  may  direct:  enter  into,  perform,  and 
modify  contracts,  leases,  agreements,  or  other  transactions,  on  such 
terms  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate,  with  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of 
the  United  States,  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  government 
agency,  or  with  any  person,  partnership,  association,  corporation, 
organization  or  other  entity,  public  or  private,  singly  or  in  combination; 
accept  and  use  gifts  or  donations  of  services,  funds,  or  property  {real, 
personal  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible);  contract  for  the  services  of 
attorneys;  determine  the  character  of  and  necessity  for  obligations  and 
expenditures  under  this  title,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 
incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of  law  specificially 
applicable  to  Government  corporations;  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as  such  officer  or  agency 
shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  through  purchase,  exchange,  discount, 
rediscount,  public  or  private  sale,  negotiation,  assignrnent,  exercise  of 
option  or  conversion  rights,  or  otherwise,  for  cash  or  credit,  with  or  without 
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endorsement  or  guaranty,  any  property,  real,  personal,  mixed,  tangible 
or  intangible,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  mortgages,  bonds,  debentures 
{including  convertible  debentures),  liens,  pledges,  and  other  collateral  or 
security,  contracts,  claims,  currencies,  notes,  drafts,  checks,  bills  of 
exchange,  acceptances  including  bankers’  acceptances,  cable  transfers 
and  all  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  or  ownership  {provided  that 
equity  securities  may  not  be  directly  purchased  although  such  securities 
may  be  acquired  by  other  means  such  as  by  exercise  of  conversion  rights 
or  through  enforcement  of  liens,  pledges  or  otherwise  to  satisfy  a  previously 
incurred  indebtedness),  and  guarantee  payment  against  any  instrument 
above  specified;  issue  letters  of  credit  and  letters  of  commitment;  collect  or 
compromise  any  obligations  assigned  to  or  held  by,  and  any  legal  or 
equitable  rights  accruing  to,  such  officer  or  agency,  and,  as  such  officer 
or  agency  may  determine,  refer  any  such  obligations  or  lights  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection;  and  otherwise  take  any  and  all 
actions  determined  by  such  officer  or  agency  to  be  necessary  or  desirable 
in  making,  carrying  out,  servicing,  compromising,  liquidating,  or  other¬ 
wise  dealing  with  or  realizing  on  any  transaction  or  operation  authorized 
by  this  title.  No  officer  shall  be  designated  to  be  the  administrator  of  the 
Fund  except  by  appointment  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  206.  Advisory  Loan  Committee.  There  is  hereby  established  an 
Advisory  Loan  Committee,  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the  “Committee” , 
which  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  President,  or  such  officer  as  he 
may  designate  to  administer  the  Fund,  with  respect  to  basic  policy  matters 
arising  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Fund  and  with  respect  to 
each  new  obligation  against  the  Fund  in  excess  of  $10,000,000.  The 
Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Afiairs,  the  Chairman  of  the  International  Development  Advisory 
Board  acting  in  his  individual  capacity,  the  administrator  of  the  Fund, 
and  representatives  designated  by  the  President  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
United  States  representation  in  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Development,  and  such  other  representatives  of  Government 
agencies  as  the  President  shall  deem  necessary  to  insure  proper  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  Fund’s  activities  with  the  activities  of  other  sources  of  capital 
which  flows  abroad.  The  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs  shall  be  Chairman,  and  the  administrator  of  the  Fund  shall  be 
\i%ce  Chairman,  of  the  Committee.  The  administrator  of  the  Fund  shall 
furnish  to  the  Committee  all  necessary  information  to  enable  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  form  a  judgment  with  respect  to  the  subjects  referred  to  in  the 
first  sentence  of  this  section.  If  the  administrator  of  the  Fund  follows  a 
course  contrary  to  the  advice  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  with  respect 
to  any  such  subject,  he  shall  furnish  to  the  Com  mittee  and  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for 
dmng  so. 

TITLE  III— TECHNICAI.  COOPERATION 
******* 

Sec.  304.  Authorization. — [(a)  There  is  hereby  autliorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  $88,570,000  for 
technical  cooperation  programs  in  the  Near  East,  Africa,  South  Asia, 
and  Far  East  and  Pacific,  and  $28,500,000  for  such  programs  in  Latin 
America.  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  hereto- 
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fore  made  pursuant  to  section  543  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  purposes 
of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the 
appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

[(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1956  not  to  exceed  $146,500,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1957  not  to  exceed  $140,500,000,  for  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.] 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $151,900,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

******* 

Sec.  306.  Multilateral  Technical  Cooperation. — As  one  means 
of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  United  States  is  author¬ 
ized  to  participate  in  multilateral  technical  cooperation  programs 
carried  on  by  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
their  related  organizations,  and  other  international  organizations, 
wherever  practicable.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section,  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
authorized  by  section  304,  not  to  exceed — 

(a)  [$17,958,000  for  making  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance;  in  addition, 
$24,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1956,  and  $15,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1957,  for  such  contributions;]  $15,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance:  Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  the  limitation 
of  33.33  per  centum  contained  in  the  Afutual  Security  Appropriation 
Act,  1957,  the  United  States  contribution  to  this  program  may  con¬ 
stitute  for  the  calendar  year  1958  as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  to  the  program  for  that  period, 
for  the  calendar  year  1959  as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  38  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  contributed  to  the  program  for  that  period,  and 
for  the  calendar  year  1960  as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  33.33  per 
centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  to  the  program  for  that  period. 

(b)  [$1,500,000  for  making  contributions  to  the  technical 
cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of  American  States;  in 
addition,  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1956,  and  $1,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1957,  for  such  contributions.]  $1 ,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  for  contributions  to  the  technical  cooperation  program  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States. 

TITLE  IV— OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  400.  Special  Assistance. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed 
$250,000,000  for  use  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify  for 
assistance  designed  to  maintain  or  promote  political  or  economic  stability 
or  for  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable 
to  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  title  I,  section  304,  section  405,  or 
section  407  of  this  Act.  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  in 
such  year  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  4OI  (a) . 
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(b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  economic  development  in  Latin 
America  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
not  to  exceed  $25 ,000 ,000 ,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
and  in  the  utilization  of  such  sum  preference  shall  be  given  to  (A)  projects 
or  programs  that  will  clearly  contribute  to  promoting  health,  education, 
and  sanitation  in  the  area  as  a  whole  or  among  a  group  or  groups  of 
countries  of  the  area,  (B)  joint  health,  education,  and  sanitation  assistance 
programs  undertaken  by  members  of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  (C)  such  land  resettlement  programs  as  will  contribute  to  the  resettle¬ 
ment  of  foreign  and  native  migrants  in  the  area  as  a  whole,  or  in  any 
country  of  the  area,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  economic  development  arid 
agricultural  and  industrial  productivity:  Provided,  That  assistance  under 
this  sentence  shall  emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever  possible, 
and  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for  assistance 
under  this  sentence  shall  be  available  only  for  furnishing  assistance  on 
terms  of  repayment  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  505. 

Sec.  401.  [Special  Fund]  President’s  Special  Authority. — (a)  Of 
the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000, 
in  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  [to  be  appropriated  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  hereof]  for  such  use  by  section  400  (a)  of  this  Act,  may  be 
used  in  any  fiscal  year,  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  this 
Act  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are  authorized  by  this  Act  or 
any  Act  approjwiating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in 
this  Act,  in  furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when  the 
President  determines  that  such  use  is  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
under  this  section  may  be  expended  for  any  selected  persons  who  are 
residing  in  or  escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Es¬ 
tonia  or  the  Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied  areas  of 
Germany,  or  any  Communist-dominated  or  Communist-occupied 
areas  of  Asia  and  any  other  countries  absorbed  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
either  to  form  such  persons  into  elements  of  the  military  forces  sup¬ 
porting  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  or  for  other  purposes, 
when  the  President  determines  that  such  assistance  will  contribute  to 
the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area  or  to  the  secuiity  of  the  United 
States.  Certification  by  the  President  that  he  has  expended  amounts 
under  this  Act  not  in  e.xcess  of  $50,000,000,  and  that  it  is  inadvisable 
to  specify  the  nature  of  such  expenditures,  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
voucher  for  such  amounts.  Not  more  than  $30,000,000  of  the  funds 
available  under  this  section  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  nation  in  any 
fiscal  year. 

[(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1956,  $100,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  not  to 
exceed  $100,000,000,  for  use  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.] 

[(c)]  (b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  advance  the  cause  of 
freedom.  The  Congress  joins  with  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  proclaiming  the  hope  that  the  peoples  who  have  been  subjected  to 
the  captivity  of  communist  despotism  shall  again  enjoy  the  right  of 
self-determination  within  a  framework  which  will  sustain  the  peace; 
that  they  shall  again  have  the  right  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  will  live,  and  that  sovereign  rights  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  shall  be  restored  to  them  all  in  accordance  with  the  pledge  of  the 
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Atlantic  Charter.  Funds  available  under  this  section  may  be  used  for 
programs  of  information,  relief,  exchange  of  persons,  education,  and 
resettlement,  to  encourage  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  peoples  who 
have  been  enslaved  by  communism. 

Sec.  402.  Earmarking  of  Pounds.  —[Of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1956,  not 
less  than  $300,000,000,  and  of  the  funds  so  authorized  for  the  fiscal 
year  1957  nol  less  than  $250,000,000,]  Of  the  Junds  authorized  to  he 
made  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  pxirsuant  to  this  Act  {other  than 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  title  II),  not  less  than  %200,000,000 
shall  be  used  to  finance  the  export  and  sale  for  foreign  currencies  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  or  products  thereof  produced  in  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  surplus  agricultural  commodities  or 
products  transferred  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  in  accordance  with  the  standards  as 
to  pricing  and  the  use  of  private  trade  channels  expressed  in  section 
101  of  said  Act.  P'oreign  currency  proceeds  accruing  from  such  sales 
shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  with  particular  emphasis 
on  the  purposes  of  section  104  of  the  Agricidtural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President 
may  use  or  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organizations 
of  nations  to  use  for  such  purposes  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue 
to  the  United  States  undei'  this  section. 

Sec.  403.  Special  Assistance  in  Joint  Control  Areas. — [(a)]. 
The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  commodities,  ser\'ices, 
and  financial  and  other  assistance  to  nations  and  areas  for  which  the 
United  States  has  responsibility  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  as  a  result  of  participation  in  joint  control  arrangements  where 
found  by  the  President  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Tliere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  [for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to 
carry  out  this  section] /or  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $11,500,000 
to  carry  out  this  section. 

[There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  fiscal  year  1956  not  to  e.xceed  $21,0000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1957  not  to  e.xceed  $12,200,000,  to  carry  out  this  section.] 

Sec.  405.  Migrants,  Refugees,  and  Escapees. — (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  hereby  authorized  to  continue  membership  for  the  United 
States  on  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration 
in  accordance  with  its  constitution  approved  in  Venice,  Italy,  on 
October  19,  1953.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  movement  of 
migrants,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  [not  to 
exceed  111,189,190  for  contributions  during  the  calendar  year  1955  to 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration,  and 
thereafter]  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for 
the  payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  contributions  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  and  all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  incident  to  United 
States  participation  in  the  Committee.  [In  addition,  the  un¬ 
expended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  section  534 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through 
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June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  author¬ 
ized  in  this  subsection.] 

(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  not  more  than 
$800,000  may  be  used  by  the  President  to  facilitate  the  migration  to 
the  other  American  Republics  of  persons  resident  in  that  portion  of 
the  Ryukyu  Island  Archipelago  under  United  States  control. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  [for  the  fiscal 
year  1956  not  to  exceed  $1,400,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  not 
to  exceed  $2,300,000,] /or  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $2,233,000 
for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund. 

(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
[for  the  fiscal  year  1956  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1957  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000,]  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to 
exceed  $5,500,000  for  continuation  of  activities,  including  care,  train¬ 
ing,  and  resettlement,  which  have  been  undertaken  for  selected 
escapees  mider  section  401  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  406.  Children’s  Welfare. — [(a)]  There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  [$13,500,000  for  contributions 
during  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund.] 
$11 ,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  contributions  to  the  United, 
Nations  Children’s  Fund. 

[(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1956  not  to  exceed  $14,500,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000,  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations 
Children’s  Fund.] 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East. — [(a)  There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955,  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000,  to  be  used  to  make  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refu¬ 
gees  in  the  Near  East.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  made  for  the  Palestine  refugee  progi'am  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  through  June  30, 
1955.]  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  a2)i)roi)riated  to  the  President 
not  to  exceed  $65,000,000  to  be  used  to  make  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near 
East.  Whenever  the  President  shall  determine  that  it  would  more 
’effectively  contribute  to  the  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  resettlement  of 
Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  he  may  expend  any  part  of  the 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  section  through  any  other 
agency  he  may  designate.  In  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue 
furnishing  assistance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  take  into  account  whether  Israel  and  the  xirab  host  governments 
are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettlement  and  repatriation  of  such  refugees. 

[(b)  'idiere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
not  to  exceed  $65,000,000  to  be  used  to  make  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in 
the  Near  East.] 

Sec.  408.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiz.ytion. —  (a)  In  order 
to  provide  for  United  States  participation  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  [for  the 
fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $3,200,000  for  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization,  and  thereafter] 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment 
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by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization 
and  all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  United  States  permanent 
representative  to  the  Organization,  of  such  persons  as  may  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the  subsidiary  bodies  of  the 
Organization  or  in  any  multilateral  organization  which  participates 
in  achieving  the  aims  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  of  their 
appropriate  staffs,  and  the  expenses  of  participation  in  meetings  of 
such  organizations,  including  salaries,  expenses,  and  allowances  of 
personnel  and  dependents  as  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  and  allowances  and  expenses 
as  provided  in  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946  (22  U.  S.  C.  287r). 

(b)  The  United  States  permanent  representative  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  hold  office  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Such  representative  shall  have  the 
rank  and  status  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  and 
shall  be  a  chief  of  mission,  class  1,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801). 

(c)  Persons  detailed  to  the  international  staff  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  in  accordance  with  section  529  of  this  Act  who 
are  appointed  as  Foreign  Service  Keserve  officers  may  serve  for  periods 
of  more  than  four  years  notwithstanding  the  limitation  in  section  522 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  922). 

Sec.  409.  Ocean  Freight  Charges. — (a)  In  order  to  further  the 
efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  contributions  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  in  nations  and  areas  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  President  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States 
ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  of  such  nations  and  areas  on  ship¬ 
ments  by  United  States  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered 
with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  and  shipments  by  the  American  Ked  Cross. 

(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make  arrangements  with 
the  receiving  nation  for  free  entry  of  such  shipments  and  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  available  by  that  nation  of  local  currencies  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  transportation  cost  of  such  shipments  from  the  port  of 
entry  of  the  receiving  nation  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of  the 
consignee. 

(c)  [There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $4,400,000  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section;  and,  in  addition,  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  heretofore  made  pm’suant  to  section  535  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955,  and 
to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  in  tliis  section. 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  fiscal  year  1956  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1957  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion.]  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President 
jor  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

(d)  [There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1956  not  to  exceed  $13,000,0003  In  addition,  any 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  may  be  used,  in  amounts  determined 
by  the  President,  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  of  surplus 
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agricultural  coiiiinodities,  including  cominotlities  made  available 
pursuant  to  any  Act  for  the  disposal  abroad  of  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses.  [In  addition,  any  funds  made  available  under 
this  Act  may  be  used,  in  amounts  determined  by  the  President,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection.] 

Sec.  410.  Control  Aci  Expe.nses.^ — -There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  [for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to 
exceed  $1,800,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1956  not  to  exceed  $1,175,000, 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  not  to  exceed  $1,175,000,]  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  carrying  out  the  objectives  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22  U.  S.  C.  1611). 
In  addition,  in  accordance  with  section  303  of  that  Act,  funds  made 
available  for  carrying  out  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  cariying  out  the  purpose  of  this  section  in  such  amounts  as  the 
President  may  direct. 

Sec.  411.  Administrative  and  Other  Expenses. — (a)  Whenever 
possible,  the  expenses  of  administration  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  for 
in  the  cuiTency  of  the  nation  where  the  expense  is  incurred. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
[for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $34,700,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1956  not  to  exceed  $35,225,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  not 
to  exceed  $35,250,000,] /or  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $33,000,000 
for  necessary  administrative  expenses  incident  to  carrying  out  the 
provisions  oi  this  Act  (other  than  chapter  1  of  title  I  [and  section 
124])  and  junctions  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  oj  1954,  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1691  and  the  following) 
performed  by  any  agency  or  officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance. 

[(c)  Not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  of  funds  made  available  under  title 
II  may  be  transferred  in  the  fiscal  year  1957  for  necessary  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for  incident  to  carrying  out 
functions  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1691  and  the  following),  dele¬ 
gated  or  assigned  to  any  agency  or  officer  administering  nonmilitary 
assistance,  and  the  amounts  so  transfeiTed  shall  be  consolidated  with 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  section  for  said  fiscal  year.] 

[(d)]  (c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  such  amounts,  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  in  any  fiscal 
year,  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  which  are  incurred  for  normal  functions  of  the  Department 
which  relate  to  fimctions  under  this  Act. 

[(e)]  {d)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  may 
be  used  for  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel  of  personnel,  includ¬ 
ing  Foreign  Service  personnel  whose  services  are  utilized  primarily 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
any  other  law,  for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  for  the  procurement  of 
supplies  and  services  and  for  other  administrative  and  operating 
purposes  (other  than  compensation  of  personnel)  without  regard  to 
such  laws  and  regulations  governing  the  obligation  and  expenditure 
of  Government  funds  as  may  be  necessar}^  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  412.  Chinese  and  Korean  Students. — Funds  heretofore 
allocated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  pm’suant  to  the  last  proviso  of 
section  202  of  the  China.  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950  (22  U.  S.  C.  1547) 
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shall  continue  to  be  available  until  expended,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe,  using  private  agencies  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  for  necessary  expenses  of  tuition, 
subsistence,  transportation,  and  emergency  medical  care  for  selected 
citizens  of  China  and  of  Korea  for  studying  or  teaching  in  accredited 
colleges,  universities,  or  other  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States  approved  by  the  Secretaiy  of  State  for  the  purpose,  or  for 
research  and  related  academic  and  technical  activities  in  the  United 
States,  and  such  selected  citizens  of  China  who  have  been  admitted 
for  the  purpose  of  study  in  the  United  States  shall  be  granted  permis¬ 
sion  to  accept  employment  upon  application  filed  with  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  pursuant  to  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Attorney  General.] 

*  *  *  *  :)c  :|c 

[Sec.  419.  World  Health  Organization. — Section  3  (a)  of 
Public  Law  643,  Eightieth  Congress,  approved  June  14,  1948,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

[“(a)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  by  the 
United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization  as 
apportioned  by  the  Health  Assembly  in  accordance  with  article  56  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Organization,  except  that  payments  by  the 
United  States  for  any  fiscal  year  of  the  Organization  after  1958  shall 
not  exceed  33)3  per  centum  of  tlie  total  assessments  of  active  members 
of  the  Organization  for  such  fiscal  year;  and”.^ 

[Sec.  421.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. — Public  Law 
174,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  as  amended  by  section  1  (b)  of  Public 
Law  806,  Eighty -first  Congress,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking 
out  the  figure  “$2,000,000”  in  section  2  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  “$3,000,000”,  and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  such  section  a  colon  and  the  following:  “Provided,  That  the 
percentage  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the  total  annual 
budget  of  the  Organization  shall  not  e.xceed  31.5  per  centum.”]  ® 

Sec.  419.  Atoms  for  Peace. — (a)  The  President  is  hereby  authorized 
to  furnish  from  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  section,  in  addition 
to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  and  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  may  specify,  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  abroad.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  United  States  share  of  the  cost  of  any  research  reactor  made 
available  to  another  government  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $360,000. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  appropriate  United 
States  departments  and  agencies  shall  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 
through  the  press,  7'adio,  and  all  other  available  media,  so  as  to  inform  the 
peoples  of  the  participating  countries  regarding  the  a.ssistance,  including 
its  purpose,  source,  and  character,  furnished  by  the  United  States.  Such 
portions  of  any  research  reactor  furnished  under  this  section  as  may  be 
appropriately  die-stamped  or  labeled  as  a  product  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  so  stamjied  or  labeled. 

Sec.  430.  Malaria  Eradication. — The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
recognizing  that  the  disease  of  malaria,  because  of  its  widespread  prev- 


3  Because  of  a  savings  clause  contained  in  the  bill,  the  repeal  of  these  sections  does  not  affect  amendments 
made  by  such  sections. 
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dlence,  debilitating  effects,  and  heavy  toll  in  human  life,  constitutes  a 
major  deterrent  to  the  efforts  of  many  peoples  to  develop  their  economic 
resources  and  productive  capacities  and  to  improve  their  living  conditions, 
and  further  recognizing  that  it  now  appears  technically  feasible  to  eradicate 
this  disease,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose 
of  this  section  to  assist  other  peojdes  in  their  efforts  to  eradicate  malaria. 
The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  to  siich  nations,  organiza¬ 
tions,  persons  or  other  entities  as  he  may  determine,  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  financial  and  other  assistance  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  section.  Not  to  exceed  $23,300,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this  Act  {other 
than  title  I,  chapter  1 ,  and  title  II)  may  be  used  during  the  fiscal  year 
1958  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Chapter  1.  General  Provisions 
*  !|<  *  *  *  *  * 

Sec.  503.  Termination  of  Assistance. — [(a)J  If  the  President 
determines  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  aii}^  nation  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act — 

(1)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  national  interest  or  security 
or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  would  no  longer  contribute  effectively  to  the  purposes  for 
which  such  assistance  is  furnished;  or 

(3)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  obligations  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  United  States  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations, 

he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  any  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  If  the  President  determines  that  any  nation  which  is 
receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act  is  not  making 
its  full  contribution  to  its  own  defense  or  to  the  defense  of  the  area 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  such  assistance. 
Assistance  to  any  nation  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  may,  unless 
sooner  terminated  by  the  President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent 
resolution.  Funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  termination  under  this  [sub¬ 
section]  section  for  the  necessaiy  expenses  of  liquidating  assistance 
programs. 

[(b)  Unless  sooner  abolished  under  section  525,  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  shall  cease  to  exist  at  the  close  of  June  30, 
1955.] 

Sec.  504.  Small  Business. — (a)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  assist  American  small  business  to 
participate  equitably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities  and  services 
financed  with  funds  authorized  under  titles  II,  III,  and  IV,  and 
[chapters  2  and]  chapter  3  of  title  I,  of  this  Act — 

(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United 
States  and  particularly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  infor¬ 
mation,  as  far  m  advance  as  possible,  with  respect  to  purchases 
proposed  to  be  financed  with  such  funds. 
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(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective  purchasers 
in  the  nations  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  information  as 
to  commodities  and  services  produced  by  small  independent 
enterprises  in  the  United  States,  and 

(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services  to  give  small  bushiess 
better  opportunities  to  participate  in  tlie  fm-nishing  of  com¬ 
modities  and  services  financed  with  such  funds. 

(b)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small  Business,  headed  by  a  Special 
Assistant  for  Small  Business,  in  such  United  States  Government 
agency  as  the  President  may  dfiect,  to  assist  in  (larrying  out  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small 
independent  enterprises,  information  wdth  respect  to  purcliases  made 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  pm-suant  to  chapter  1  of  title  I,  such 
information  to  be  fiu-nished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Sec.  505.  Loan  Assistance  and  Sales. — (a)  [Assistance]  Except 
as  othernnse  specifically  promded  in  this  Act,  assistance  under  this  Act 
may  be  furnished  on  a  grant  basis  or  on  such  terms,  including  cash, 
credit,  or  other  terms  of  i-epajnnent  (including  repayment  in  foreign 
currencies  or  by  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  materials  required 
for  stockpiling  or  other  purposes)  as  may  be  determined  to  be  best 
suited  to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall 
emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever  possible.  Whenever 
commodities,  equipment,  materials,  or  services  are  sold  for  foreign 
currencies  the  President,  notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Sup¬ 
plemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
may  use  or  enter  into  arrangements  with  friendly  nations  or  organiza¬ 
tions  of  nations  to  use  such  currencies  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
funds  providing  the  commodities,  eouipment,  materials,  or  services 
which  genexated  the  currencies  were  appropriated. 

(b)  [Of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  foreign 
currencies  accruing  to  the  United  wStates  under  section  402,  the 
equivalent  of  not  less  than  $200,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment.]  Funds  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  [shall]  7nay 
be  allocated  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  which 
[shall]  may,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  526),  as  amended,  make  and  administer 
the  credit  on  such  terms.  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  Washington  with  funds  so  allocated  to  it  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  determining  whether  the  Bank  has  outstanding  at  any 
one  time  loans  and  guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation  imposed 
by  section  7  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Stat.  529), 
as  amended.  Amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal  and  interest 
on  any  loan  made  under  this  section  shall  be  held  by  the  Treasury  to 
be  used  for  such  purposes,  including  further  loans,  as  may  be  author¬ 
ized  from  time  to  time  by  Congress.  Amounts  received  in  repayment 
of  principal  and  intei’est  on  any  credits  made  under  paragraph  1 1 1 
(c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall 
be  deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  except  that, 
to  the  extent  required  for  such  purpose,  amounts  received  in  repay¬ 
ment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any  credits  made  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  heretofore  authorized  to  be  issued  for 
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the  purpose  of  financing  assistance  on  a  credit  basis  under  paragraph 
111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  the  retirement 
of  such  notes. 

Sec.  513.  Notice  to  Legislative  Committees. — When  any  trans¬ 
fer  is  made  under  section  501,  or  any  other  action  is  taken  under  this 
Act  which  will  residt  in  furnishing  assistance  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose, 
or  to  an  area,  substantially  different  from  that  included  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  this  Act  or  Acts  ap¬ 
propriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this  Act, 
or  which  will  result  in  expenditures  greater  by  50  per  centum  or  more 
than  the  proposed  expenditures  included  in  such  presentation  for  the 
program  concerned,  the  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and,  when  military  assistance  is  involved,  the  Committees  on 

>Wmed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  stating 
jhe  justification  for  such  change.  Notice  shall  also  be  given  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affaii’s  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any  determination 
under  the  first  sentence  of  section  401  (except  with  respect  to  un- 
vouchered  funds),  and  copies  of  any  certification  as  to  loyalty  under 
section  531  shall  be  filed  with  such  committees. 

******* 

Sec.  509.  Shipping  on  United  States  Vessels. — [Such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  shall  be  taken  to  assme,  as  far  as  practicable,  that 
at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  commodities,  materials 
and  equipment  procured  out  of  funds  made  available  under  sections 
103,  123,  131,  132  (a),  201,  304,  and  403  of  this  Act  and  transported 
to  or  from  the  United  States  on  ocean  vessels,  computed  separately 
for  dry  bulk  carriers,  dry  cargo  liner  and  tanker  services  and  computed 
separately  for  section  103,  and  for  sections  123,  131,  132  (a),  201,  304, 
and  403  (taken  together)  is  so  transported  on  United  States  flag  com¬ 
mercial  vessels  to  the  extent  such  vessels  are  available  at  market  rates 
for  United  States  flag  commercial  vessels  provided  such  rates  are  fair 
and  reasonable ;  and,  in  the  administration  of  this  provision,  steps  shall 
fee  taken,  insofar  as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
*his  Act,  to  secure  a  fair  and  reasonable  participation  by  United  States 
flag  commercial  vessels  in  cargoes  by  geographic  area.]  The  ocean 
transportation  between  foreign  countries  of  commodities,  materials, 
and  equipment  procured  out  of  local  currency  funds  made  available 
or  derived  from  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  or  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(7  U.  S.  C.  1691  and  the  following),  shall  not  be  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  section  901  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  or 
any  other  law  relating  to  the  ocean  transportation  of  commodities, 
materials,  and  equipment  on  United  States  flag  vessels. 


Sec.  511.  Retention  and  Return  of  Equipment. — ^(a)  No  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  ma}^  be  transferred  under  title  I  out  of  military 
stocks  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  determines  that  such  transfer  would  be  detrimental 
to  the  national  security  of  the  Fruited  States,  or  that  such  equipment 
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or  materials  are  needed  by  the  reserve  components  of  the  Armed 
Forces  to  meet  their  training  requirements. 

(b)  Anv  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  procui’cd  to  carry 
out  this  Act  shall  be  retained  by,  or,  upon  reimbursement,  transferred 
to  and  for  the  use  of,  such  United  vStates  Government  agency  as  the 
President  may  detei’mine  in  lieu  of  being  disposed  of  to  a  foreign 
nation  or  international  organization  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  served  thereby, 
or  whenever  such  retention  is  called  for  by  concurrent  resolution. 
Any  commodities  so  retained  may  be  disposed  of  mthout  regard  to 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  disposal  of  Government-owned 
property,  when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such 
commodities  or  to  conserve  the  usefulness  thereof.  Funds  realized 
from  any  such  disposal  or  transfer  shall  revert  to  the  respective 
appropriation  or  appropriations  out  of  which  funds  were  expended 
for  the  procurement  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  or  to 
appropriations  currently  available  for  such  procurement. 

(c)  The  President  shall  make  appropriate  arrangements  with  each| 
nation  receiving  equipment  or  materials  on  a  grant  basis  under  chapter 
1  of  title  I  [(other  than  equipment  or  materials  sold  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  106)]  for  the  return  to  the  United  States  (1)  for 
salvage  or  scrap,  or  (2)  for  such  other  disposition  as  the  President 
shall  deem  to  be  in  the  interest  of  mutual  security,  of  any  such  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  which  are  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for 
which  originally  made  available. 

:|c  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Chapter  2.  Organization  and  Administration 

Sec.  521.  Delegation  of  Authority  by  the  President.— (a) 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  and  section  413  (b)  (4),  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by  this 
Act  through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  as  he  shall 
direct,  and  the  head  of  such  agency  or  such  officer  may  from  time  to 
time  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act  and  may  delegate  au¬ 
thority  to  perform  any  of  such  functions  to  his  subordinates  acting 
under  his  direction.  " 

(b)  After  June  30,  1955,  the  President  shall  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  upon  him  under  title  III  of  this  Act  through  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

(c)  The  President  shall  continue,  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  on 
him  under  chapter  3  of  title  /,  relating  to  defense  support,  only  through 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  subordinates. 

*****  * 

Sec.  523.  Coordination  With  Foreign  Policy.— (a)  Nothing^ 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the  powers 
or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate'  procedures  to  as¬ 
sure  coordination  among  representatives  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  each  country,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Diplomatic  Mission. 
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(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President  the  Secretary  of  State  shall: 

(1 )  coordinate  the  various  forms  of  assistance  authorized  by  this 
Act  so  that  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  may  be  best 
served  thereby:  and 

{2)  determine  the  value  of  the  program  under  chapter  1  of  title  I 
for  any  country. 

Sec.  524.  The  Secretary  of  Defense. — (a)  In  the  case  of  aid 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
have  primary  responsibility  for — 

(1)  the  determination  of  military  end-item  requirements; 

(2)  the  procurement  of  military  equipment  in  a  manner  which 
permits  its  integration  with  service  programs; 

(3)  the  supervision  of  end-term  use  by  the  recipient  countries; 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  foreign  military  personnel; 

(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military  end-items;  and 

(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  performance  of  any 
other  functions  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  military  assist¬ 
ance. 

(b)  The  establishment  of  priorities  in  the  procurement,  delivery, 
and  allocation  of  military  equipment  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  [The  determination  of  the  value  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  an}^  country  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  shall  be  made  by  the 
President.] 

Sec.  525.  Foreign  Operations  Administration. — [Except  as 
modified  pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  521,  the  Director  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  (referred  to  in  this  chapter  as  the 
“Director”)  shall  continue  to  perform  the  functions  vested  in  him  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  except  insofar  as  such  functions  relate 
to  continuous  supervision  and  general  direction  of  programs  of  mili¬ 
tary  assistance.]  The  President  may  transfer  to  any  agency  or  officer 
of  the  United  States,  and  may  modify  or  abolish,  any  function,  office, 
or  entity  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  (including  any 
function,  office  or  entity  thereof  transferred  to  any  other  agency)  or 
any  officer  or  employee  thereof,  and  may  transfer  such  personnel, 
property,  records,  and  funds  as  may  be  necessary  incident  thereto: 
Provided,  That  such  authority  conferred  by  this  sentence  shall  be 
exercised  in  accordance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  relating 
ho  the  Civil  Service  and  Veterans’  Preference. 

s|c  sf;  ^ 

Sec.  527.  Employment  of  Personnel. — ^(a)  Any  United  States 
Government  agency  performing  functions  under  this  Act  is  authorized 
to  employ  such  personnel  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  on  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  sixty  may  be  compensated 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  of  whom  not  to  exceed  thirty-five  may  be  compensated 
at  rates  higher  than  those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule 
established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of 
these,  not  to  exceed  fifteen  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess 
of  the  highest  rate  provided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule  but 
not  in  excess  of  $19,000  per  annum.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appoint- 
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merit,  and  in  addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of 
the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Dii-ector  may— 

(1)  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the  employment  or 
assignment  of  officers  or  employees  of  other  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  who  shall  receive  compensation  at  any  of  the 
rates  provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  by  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801), 
together  with  allowances  and  benefits  established  thereunder 
including,  in  all  cases,  post  differentials  prescribed  under  section 
443  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act;  and  persons  so  employed  or 
assigned  shall  be  entitled,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  President 
may  specijy  otherwise  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  the  employment 
or  assignment  exceeds  two  years,  to  the  same  benefits  as  are  provided 
liy  section  528  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  for  persons  appointed 
to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and,  except  for  policy-making 
officials,  the  provisions  of  section  1005  of  the  Foreign  Servicej 
Act  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  such  persons ;  and 

(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  authority  to  appoint  and 
assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act, 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Seiwice  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  801),  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Act.  Such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
as  the  President  deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to  personnel  ap- 
])ointed  or  assigned  under  this  paragraph,  including,  in  all  cases, 
the  provisions  of  sections  443  and  528  of  that  Act:  Provided, 
however,  That  the  President  may  by  regulation  make  exceptions  to 
the  application  of  section  528  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  the 
appointment  or  assignment  exceeds  two  years. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State 
may,  at  the  request  of  the  Director,  appoint  for  the  duration  of  opera¬ 
tions  under  this  Act  alien  clerks  and  employees  in  accordance  with 
applicable  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  801). 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  i 

Sec.  534.  Reports. — The  President,  from  time  to  time  while  fund# 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  continue  to  be  available  for 
obligation,  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  reports  covering  each  six 
months  of  operations,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  except 
information  the  disclosure  of  which  he  deems  incompatible  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Reports  provided  for  under  this  section 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  the  Senate  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  in  session. 
Such  reports  shall  include  detailed  information  on  the  implementation 
of  sections  504,  202,  400,  413  (b),  and  418  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  535.  Cooperation  With  Nations  and  International 
Organizations. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  request  the  co¬ 
operation  of  or  the  use  of  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  United 
Nations,  its  organs  and  specialized  agencies,  or  other  international 
organizations,  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  may  make 
payments  by  advancements  or  reimbursements,  for  such  purposes,  out 
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of  funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  therefor,  to  the  extent  that  special  compensation  is  usually 
required  for  such  services  and  facilities :  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  delegation  to  any  inter¬ 
national  or  foreign  organization  or  agency  of  authorit}’  to  decide  the 
method  of  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  to  an}*  country  or  the 
amount  thereof. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with  and 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  and  within  the  limitations  of  this 
Act,  United  States  Government  agencies,  on  request  of  international 
organizations,  are  authorized  to  furnish  supplies,  materials,  and  serv¬ 
ices,  and  on  request  of  free  nations,  are  authorized  to  furnish  non¬ 
military  supplies,  materials,  and  services,  to  such  organizations  and 
nations  on  an  advance  of  funds  or  reimbursement  basis.  Such  ad¬ 
vances,  or  reimbursements  which  are  received  under  this  subsection 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  such  supplies,  materials,  and  services  are  delivered,  may  be 
credited  to  the  cuiTent  applicable  appropriation  or  fund  of  the  agency 
concerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  such 
appropriations  and  funds  are  authorized  to  be  used. 

^ 

Sec.  537.  Provisions  on  Uses  of  Funds. — (a)  Appi'opriations  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  (except  for  chapter  1  of  title  I  [and  section 
124]),  allocations  to  any  United  States  Government  agency,  from 
other  appropriations,  for  functions  directly  related  to  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  and  funds  made  available  for  other  purposes  to  any  agency 
administering  nonmilitary  assistance,  shall  be  available  for: 

(1)  rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  [1957] 
1968; 

(2)  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings  concei’ned  with  the 
purposes  of  such  appropriations,  mcluding  (notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  Alarch  4,  1909  (31  U.  S.  C. 
673))  expenses  in  connection  with  meetings  of  persons  whose 
employment  is  authorized  by  section  530  of  this  Act; 

(3)  employment  of  aliens,  by  contract,  for  services  abroad; 

(4)  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  hire  of  aircraft:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  aircraft  for  administrative  purposes  may  be  purchased 
only  as  specifically  provided  for  in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act; 

(5)  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles:  Provided, 
That,  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation 
or  other  Act,  passenger  motor  vehicles  abroad  for  administrative 
purposes  may  be  purchased  for  replacement  only  and  such  vehi¬ 
cles  may  be  exchanged  or  sold  and  replaced  by  an  eqnal  number 
of  such  vehicles  and  the  cost,  including  exchange  allowance,  of 
each  such  replacement  shall  not  exceed  $3,300  in  the  case  of  an 
automobile  for  the  chief  of  any  special  mission  or  staff  abroad 
established  under  section  526  of  this  Act:  Provided  further ,  That 
passenger  motor  vehicles  may  be  purchased  for  use  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  only  as  may  be  specifically  provided  in  an 
appropriation  or  other  Act; 

(6)  entertainment  within  the  United  States  (not  to  exceed 
$15,000  in  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided 
in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act); 
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(7)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to  section  3651  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.  S.  C.  543),  and  loss  by  exchange; 

(8)  expenditures  (not  to  exceed  $50,000  in  any  fiscal  year 
except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other 
Act)  of  a  confidential  character  other  than  entertainment: 
Provided,  That  a  certificate  of  the  amount  of  each  such  expendi¬ 
ture,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  considered  inadvisable  to  specify, 
shall  be  made  by  an  officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance 
or  such  person  as  he  may  designate,  and  every  such  certificate 
shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount  therein 
specified ; 

(9)  insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  in  foreign  countries; 

(10)  [rental  of  quarters  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  to  house  employees  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  (without  regard  to  section  322  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932, 
as  amended  (40  U.  S.  C.  278a)).  lease,  necessary  repairs  and 
alterations  to  quarters;]  rental  or  lease  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  of  offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and  living 
quarters  to  house  'personnel;  maintenance,  furnishings,  necessary 
repairs,  improvements,  and  alterations  to  properties  oumed  or  rented 
by  the  United  States  Government  abroad;  and  costs  of  fuel,  water 
and  utilities  for  such  properties; 

(11)  actual  expenses  of  preparing  and  transporting  to  their 
former  homes  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  and  of  care  and 
disposition  of,  the  remains  of  persons  or  member  of  the  families 
of  persons  who  may  die  while  such  persons  are  away  from  their 
homes  participating  in  activities  carried  out  wdth  funds  covered 
by  this  subsection  (a) ; 

(12)  purchase  of  uniforms; 

(13)  payment  of  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  to  foreign  par¬ 
ticipants  engaged  in  any  program  of  furnishing  technical  informa¬ 
tion  and  assistance,  while  such  participants  are  awa}^  from  their 
homes  in  countries  other  than  the  continental  United  States,  at 
rates  not  in  excess  of  those  prescribed  by  the  Standardized  Gov¬ 
ernment  Travel  Regulations,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law ; 

(14)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801  and  the  following),  not  otherwise 
provided  for; 

(15)  ice  and  drinking  water  for  use  abroad; 

(16)  services  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  providing  such  services  the  Public  Health  Service  may 
appoint  not  to  exceed  twentj'  officers  in  the  regular  corps  to  grades 
above  that  of  senior  assistant,  but  not  above  that  of  director,  as 
otherwise  authorized  in  accordance  with  section  711  of  the  Act 
of  July  1,  1944,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  211a),  and  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey  may  appoint  for  such  purposes  not  to  exceed 
twenty  commissioned  officers  in  addition  to  those  otherwise 
authorized ; 

(17)  expenses  in  connection  with  travel  of  personnel  outside  the 
continental  United  States,  mcluding  travel  expenses  of  dependents 
(including  expenses  during  necessary  stopovers  while  engaged  in 
such  travel)  and  transportation  of  personal  effects,  household 
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goods,  and  automobiles  of  such  personnel  when  any  part  of  such 
travel  or  transportation  begins  in  one  fiscal  year  pursuant  to 
travel  orders  issued  in  that  fiscal  year,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  such  travel  or  transportation  may  not  be  completed  during 
that  same  fiscal  year,  and  cost  of  transporting  to  and  from  a 
place  of  storage,  and  the  cost  of  storing,  the  furniture  and  house¬ 
hold  and  personal  effects  of  any  employee  (i)  for  not  to  exceed 
three  months  after  first  arrival  at  a  new  post,  (ii)  when  an  em¬ 
ployee  is  assigned  to  a  post  to  which  he  cannot  take,  or  at  which 
he  is  unable  to  use,  his  furniture  and  household  and  personal 
effects,  [or]  (hi)  when  such  storage  would  avoid  the  cost  of  trans¬ 
porting  such  furniture  and  effects  from  one  location  to  another, 
(iv)  when  he  is  temporarily  absent  from  his  post  under  orders,  or 
{v)  when  through  no  fault  of  the  employee  storage  costs  are  incurred 
on  such  furniture  and  effects  {including  automobiles)  in  connection 
with  authorized  travel,  under  such  regulations  as  an  officer  ad- 

>  ministering  nonmilitary  assistance,  or  such  person  as  he  may 
designate,  may  prescribe; 

(18)  payment  of  unusual  expenses  incident  to  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  official  residences  for  chiefs  of  special  missions 
or  staffs  serving  in  accordance  with  section  526  of  this  Act. 

(b)  United  States  Government  agencies  are  authorized  to  pay  the 
costs  of  health  and  accident  insurance  for  foreign  participants  in  any 
exchange  of  persons  program  or  any  program  of  furnishing  technical 
information  and  assistance  administered  by  any  such  agency  while 
such  participants  are  en  route  or  absent  from  their  homes  for  purposes 
of  participation  in  any  such  program. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  [$12,000,000]  $18,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
[in  the  fiscal  year  1957]  for  assistance  in  Korea  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  by  the  President  to  construct  or  otherwise  acquire  essential 
living  quarters,  office  space,  and  supporting  facilities  in  Korea  for 
use  by  personnel  carrying  out  activities  under  this  Act. 

[Sec.  201.  (c)]  {d)  Funds  made  available  under  [this  title]  section 
400  (a)  m.aj^  be  used  for  expenses  (other  than  those  provided  for  under 
section  [411  (c)]  41  i  (b)  of  this  Act)  to  assist  in  carrjnng  out  func¬ 
tions  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
lof  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1691  and  the  following),  delegated  or 
'assigned  to  any  agency  or  officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance. 

(e)  Funds  available  under  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  training 
United  States  citizen  personnel  employed  or  assigned  pursuant  to  section 
527  (c)  (2)  of  this  Act  {through  interchange  or  oiherun.se)  at  any  State  or 
local  unit  of  Government,  public  or  private  nonprofit  institution,  trade, 
labor,  agricultural,  or  scientific  association  or  organization,  or  commercial 
firm;  and  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  918,  84-th  Congress,  may  be  used 
to  carry  out  the  foregoing  authority  notwithstanding  that  interchange  of 
personnel  may  not  be  involved  or  that  the  training  may  not  take  place  at 
the  institutions  specified  in  that  Act.  Such  training  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  employment  or  holding  of  office  under  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
section  62,  and  any  payments  or  contributions  in  connection  therewith 
may,  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  head  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  authorizing  such  training,  be  made  by  private  or  public 
sources  and  be  accepted  by  any  trainee,  or  may  be  accepted  by  and  credited 
to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  of  such  agency:  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  any  such  payments  to  an  employee  in  the  nature  of  compensa- 
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tion  shall  be  in  lieu  of^  or  in  reduction  of  compensation  received  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Chapter  3.  Repeal  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions 

*  *  *  *  :(c  *  * 

Sec.  543.  Saving  Provisions. — (a)  Except  as  may  be  expressly 
provided  to  the  contrary  in  this  Act,  all  determinations,  authorizations, 
regulations,  orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions  issued, 
undertaken  or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any  provision  of  law 
repealed  by  section  542  shall  continue  in  "full  force  and  effect  until 
modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Where  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions  which  must 
be  complied  with  before  use  may  be  made  of  authority  contained  in 
or  funds  authorized  by  this  Act,  compliance  with  substantially  similar 
conditions  under  Acts  named  in  section  542  shall  be  deemed  to  con¬ 
stitute  compliance  with  the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 

(c)  No  person  in  the  service  or  employment  of  the  United  States  oi-( 
otherwise  performing  functions  under  an  Act  repealed  by  section  542 
or  under  section  408  shall  be  required  to  be  reappointed  or  reemployed 
by  reason  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Act,  except  that  appointments 
made  pursuant  to  section  110  (a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  converted  to  appointments  under 
section  527  (c)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  provisions  of  this  Act  repealed 
by  the  Mutyxil  Security  Act  of  1956  or  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957 
shall  remain  available  for  their  original  purposes  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  law  originally  applicable  thereto.  References  in  avy  Act 
to  provisions  of  this  Act  repealed  or  stricken  out  by  the  Mutual  Security 
A.ct  of  1957  are  hereby  stricken  out;  and  references  in  any  Act  to  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act  redesignated  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957  are 
hereby  amended  to  refer  to  the  new  designations. 

Sec.  544.  Amendments  to  Other  Laws. — [(a)  Title  X  of  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1431),  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  section: 

["informational  media  guaranties 

[“Sec.  1011.  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  may  make  guaranties,  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  413  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  of 
investments  in  enterprises  producing  or  distributing  informational 
media  consistent  with  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States 
against  funds  heretofore  made  available  by  notes  issued  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  for  purposes  of  guaranties  of 
investments:  Provided,  however.  That  the  amount  of  such  guaranties 
in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  determined  by  the  President  but  shall  not 
exceed  $10,000,000.”] 

[(b)]  (a)  Section  1  of  Public  Law  283,  Eighty-first  Congress,  is 
repealed.  The  Institute  of  In  ter- American  Affairs,  created  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  369,  Eightieth  Congress  (22  U.  S.  C.  281),  shall  have 
succession  until  June  30,  1960,  and  may  make  contracts  for  periods 
not  to  exceed  five  years:  Provided,  That  any  contract  extending 
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beyond  June  30,  1960,  shall  be  made  subject  to  termination  by  the 
said  Institute  upon  notice:  And  -provided  further ,  That  the  said  Insti¬ 
tute  shall,  on  and  after  July  1,  1954,  be  subject  to  the  applicable  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Budget  and  Accountmg  Act,  1921,  as  amended  (31 
U.  S.  C.  1),  in  lieu  of  the  provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  841). 

[(c)  In  section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  26,  1949  (63  Stat.  Ill,  5  U.  S.  C. 
151c),  insert  after  the  words  “such  functions”  the  following: 
including  if  he  shall  so  specify  the  authority  successively  to  redelegate 
any  of  such  functions,”. 

[(d)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  32  (b)  (2)  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.  1641  (b)  (2)), 
after  “any  agency  thereof”,  insert  “including  amounts  received  in 
repayment  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan  made  under  section 
505  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended”. 

[(e)  Section  933  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
S.  C.  1148),  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  “continental 
^nited  States”  where  it  appears  in  both  subsection  (a)  and  subsection 
(b)  of  that  section  “,  its  Territories  and  possessions,”. 

[(f)  Section  1441  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

[“(6)  Per  diem  of  certain  aliens. — No  deduction  or 
with-holding  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  required  in  the 
case  of  amounts  of  per  diem  for  subsistence  paid  by  the  United 
States  Government  (directly  or  by  contract)  to  any  nonresident 
alien  individual  who  is  engaged  m  any  program  of  training  in  the 
United  States  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.” 

[(g)  Section  1011  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational 
Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1442),  is  amended  by 
inserting  “(a)”  before  “The  Director”,  by  deleting  everything  after 
the  words  “national  interests  of  the  United  States”,  by  inserting  a 
period  at  that  point,  and  by  inserting  the  following  new  subsections: 

[“(b)  The  Director  is.  authorized  to  assume  the  obligation  of  not 
to  exceed  $28,000,000  of  the  notes  authorized  to  be  issued  pursuant 
^o  subsection  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
^s  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1509  (c)  (2)),  together  with  the  interest 
accrued  and  unpaid  thereon,  and  to  obtain  advances  from  time  to 
time  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  up  to  such  amount,  less 
amounts  previously  advanced  on  such  notes,  as  provided  for  in  said 
notes.  Such  advances  shall  be  deposited  in  a  special  account  in  the 
Treasury  available  for  payments  under  informational  media 
guaranties. 

[“(c)  The  Du-ector  is  authorized  to  make  informational  media 
guaranties  without  regard  to  the  limitations  of  time  contained  in 
subsection  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1933  (b)  (4)),  but  the  total  of  such  guaranties  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  face  amount  of  the 
notes  assumed  by  the  Director  less  the  amounts  previously  advanced 
on  such  notes  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  plus  the  amount  of 
the  funds  in  the  special  account  referred  to  in  subsection  (b). 

[“(d)  Foreign  currencies  available  after  June  30,  1955,  from 
conversions  made  pursuant  to  the  obligation  of  informational  media 
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guaranties  may  be  sold,  in  accordance  with  Treasury  Department 
regulations,  for  dollars  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  special  account 
and  shall  be  available  for  payments  under  new  guaranties.  Such 
currencies  shall  be  available,  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  Congress 
in  appropriation  Acts,  for  use  for  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
purposes  which  are  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  such  other  purposes  of  mutual  interest  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  country  from  which  the 
currencies  derive. 

[“(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  413  (b)  (4) 
(E)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1933 
(b)  (4)  (E)),  (1)  fees  collected  for  the  issuance  of  informational  media 
guaranties  shall  be  deposited  in  the  special  account  and  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  payments  under  informational  media  guaranties;  and  (2)  the 
Director  may  require  the  payment  of  a  minimum  charge  of  up  to  fifty 
dollars  for  issuance  of  guaranty  contracts,  or  amendments  thereto. 

[“(f)  The  Director  is  further  authorized,  under  such  terms  as  he 
may  prescribe,  to  make  advance  payments  under  informational  medial 
guaranties:  Provided,  That  currencies  receivable  from  holders  of  such 
guaranties  on  account  of  such  advance  payments  shall  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  within  nine  months  from  the  date  of  the  advance  pay¬ 
ment  and  that  appropriate  security  to  assure  such  payments  is  required 
before  any  advance  payment  is  made. 

[“(g)  As  soon  as  feasible  after  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  all 
assets,  liabilities,  income,  expenses,  and  charges  of  whatever  kind 
pertaining  to  informational  media  guaranties,  including  any  charges 
against  the  authority  to  issue  notes  provided  in  section  111  (c)  (2)  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  cumulative  from 
the  enactment  of  that  Act,  shall  be  accounted  for  separately  from  other 
guaranties  issued  pursuant  to  subsection  413  (b)  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1933  (b)):  Provided, 
That  there  shall  be  transferred  from  the  special  account  established 
pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  into  the  account  available  for  payments 
under  guaranties  other  than  informational  media  guaranties,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  total  of  the  fees  received  for  the  issuance  of 
guaranties  other  than  informational  media  guaranties,  and  used  to 
make  payments  under  informational  media  guaranties.”. 

[(h)  Section  104  (h)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and! 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third 
Congress;  7  U.  S.  C.  1704),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  “In  the  allocation  of  funds  as  among  the  various  pur¬ 
poses  set  forth  in  this  section,  a  special  effort  shall  be  made  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  including  a  particular  effort 
with  regard  to:  (1)  countries  where  adequate  funds  are  not  available 
from  Other  sources  for  such  purposes,  and  (2)  countries  where  agree¬ 
ments  can  be  negotiated  to  establish  a  fund  with  the  interest  and 
principal  available  over  a  period  of  years  for  such  purposes. 

[(i)  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress;  7  U.  S.  C. 
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1704),  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (h) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

[“(i)  for  financing  the  translation,  publication,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  books  and  periodicals,  including  Government  publications,, 
abroad:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  $5,000,000  may  be  allo¬ 
cated  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year.”  j 

(6)  Public  Law  174,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  striking  out  “SI. 5”  in  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  section 
2  and  inserting  “SS.SS”. 

»  *  *  ♦  * 

Sec.  546.  Construction.^ — (a)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be 
held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  applicability 
of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or 
I  otherwise  affect  the  provisions  of  the  [Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  as 

amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1801)]  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1964,  amended 
(42  U.  S.  C.  2011).  ... 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be  construed  as  an 
expressed  or  implied  commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assistance, 
whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or  services,  to  any  nation  or  nations,, 
or  to  any  international  organization. 

[Sec.  547.  Keduction  of  Authorizations. — Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act,  such  provisions  shall  not  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  titles  I,  II,  and  IV  of  this  Act,  of  amounts  (exclusive  of 
unexpended  balances  of  prior  appropriations  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  under  such  provisions)  aggi’egating  in  excess  of 
$2,918,040,000.] 

Sec.  548.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unexpended  balances  of  funds 
made  available  under  authority  of  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  continued  available  for  the  general  purposes  for  which  appro- 

Eriated,  and  may  be  consolidated  with  appropriations  made  available 
eginning  in  fiscal  year  1957  for  the  same  general  purposes  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act. 

I  Sec.  549.  Special  Provision  on  Availability  of  Funds.- — An 
amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  purposes  of  [chapter  3  of  title  I,] 
title  IIIL]  or  section  403  of  this  Act  is  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  three  months  beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriated. 


Proviso  in  Section  2  op  Public  Law  174,  79th  Congress 

Provided,  That  the  percentage  contribution  of  the  United  States  to 
the  total  annual  budget  of  the  Organization  shall  not  exceed  [31.5] 
SS.SS  per  centum. 
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Section  104  (h)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 

Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  Amended  (Public  Law  480,  83d 

Cong.) 

(h)  For  the  financmg  of  international  educational  exchange 
activities  under  the  programs  authorized  by  section  32  (b)  (2)  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.  1641  (b)). 
In  the  allocation  of  funds  as  among  the  various  purposes  set  forth  in 
this  section,  a  special  effort  shall  be  made  to  provide  for  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  including  a  particular  effort  with  regard  to:  (1) 
countries  where  adequate  funds  are  not  available  from  other  sources 
for  such  purposes,  and  (2)  countries  where  agreements  can  be  nego¬ 
tiated  to  establish  a  fund  with  the  interest  and  principal  available  over 
a  period  of  years  for  such  purposes[.]l  such  special  and  particular  effort 
to  include  the  setting  aside  of  such  amounts  from  sale  proceeds  arid  Loan 
repayments  under  this  title,  not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  a  year  in  any 
one  country  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years  in  advance,  as  may 
he  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  required  for  the  purposes  oi 
this  subsection; 
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[Report  No.  417] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  22, 1957 

Mr.  Green  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Wiley)  (by  request)  introduced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bill ;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations 

June  7, 1957 

Reported,  under  authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  June  6,  1957,  by  Mr. 

Green,  with  an  amendment 

[Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 


To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresenta- 

2  tines  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Aet  may  ho  cited  as  tho  fAIatual  Security  Aot  of 

4 

5  S+iOr  Titlo  Ij  chaptor  U  of  tho  Mutual  Seourity  Aot 

6  of  4h54j  as  amoudody  which  rolatos  to  mhltary  assistanooj  is 

7  4aT  /Y-t*  c\  ilii  TA  I  I  * 

ILLl  I/I  A  L'X  cl  J-  IIL'IICm' 41  ccW  iv/XIvI  VV  o  • 

8  -faf  Amend  sootion  which  relates  to 

9  tionsy  as 


I 


2 


/  n  V  n  II  I 

I  1 1  I  ttTTvT  >3 


tke  fol- 


1  -(4^  si 

2  lo'^ing-T 

3  The^e  ft^e  bcrcby  authorized  to  he  appropriate4 

4  ^  ^  Progideut  sueh  suffls  as  mft¥  he  nceessary  Iroffi  thue 

5  to  time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  ol  this  ehapterj  which 

6  sums  shail  remain  avail ahie  until  cxpcndcd4- 

7  -f2f  fe  suhseetion  -(h}7  strike  out  “and  ol 

8  4M^ 


9  (-3)  hu 

10  following  new 

11  suant  to  this 

12  on  terms  ol 

13 

14  oi  forcigii  cuiTcney  received 

15  Government  agency  or 

16  current  applicable 


(c)^  aehl  at  the  end  thereof  the 
■7  -Wh(‘n  appropriations  made  pur- 
are  used  to  furnish  militaiy  assistance 
within  three  years  or  enrlier,  dollar 
dollar  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale 
to  any  United:  States 
-j  may  he  credited  to  the 
and  shall  he  availahle  until 


17  expended  for  the  purposes  of  this  ehapter7  andy 

19  l-Ohdy  or  any  other  provision  of  lawj  repayments  in  foreign 

20  currency  may  he  used  for  the  puiposes  of  this  chap  ter. 

21  In  section  404  -{a)^  which  relates  to 

22  strike  out  in  the  first  sentenee  the  words  between  - 

23  tion/-  and  ^%it  of  funds^^;  strike  out  -$780, ■000,000’’  in  the 

24  first  sentence  and  substitute  ‘ ‘$l,000,-0003000^’-7  strike  out 
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24 


3 


tke  scGOitd  scHtcneo-;  aiid  m  tfee  last  scntciiGC  strifeG  eiit  ^  as 
herGtofore  agrGed 

-fe)-  4ii  SGGti-on  1-0^  -fb)-  \\4i-isli  relatGs  to  Gondi 

tle-ns  ap-plieab-Ie  to  military  assistanGG,  strike  ottt  tbe  words 
botwGGn  -Asia’’  aad  ^  tbe  -PrGsidGnt”. 

-{df  Amend  seetion  lOA  which  relates  to  waiters  ef 
lawj  as  follows : 

-i4^  fe  snhscGtion  -(a)-j  strike  oat  ‘A262  -(a}^  and  ti^ 
%4r;  United  States  Code,  seetion  §4r6  -fo)-^  and  suhstititto 
^^7W7-fa)-A 

fe  snhseetion  -(h)^  strike  ont  ‘^Be¥i8ed  Statutes 
1-22-2  -(IrO  Ut  St  fe  576)  ”  and  substitute  -hillc  Ife  United 
States  Oodej  scetions  -S-bd-d  -(b)-  and  8544  -(b)-A 

-(e)-  Repeal  seetion  dOSj  -wliieh  relates  to  transfer  of  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  to  Japan. 

SeO;  ^  Chapter  2  of  title  4  of  the  Mutual  Seeurity  Aet 
of  1-9547  as  amended,  whieh  relates  to  southeast  Asia  and 
the  Western  Paeifie,  and  direct  forces  support,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

SeGt  4t  Title  Zj  chapter  nj  of  the  Mutual  Security  Aet 
of  49547  as  amended,  whieh  relates  to  defense  support,  is 
further  amended  as  follows : 

-(a)-  Amend  section  134,  whieh  relates  to  general  au- 
thority7  as  follews-7 


1 


(4)-  fe  subscGtiee  -{s^  We^e  ‘^dcsigned^-  »  ^ 


2  scntoncej  i»sert  “apccifically'^ 

3  ^  Strike  eirt  Ruljsoctien  -(kf  aiid  substitute  tbe  fellow-- 

4 

5  — There  are  hereby  authorized  te  be  appropriated 
Q  ^  ^  President  sueh  suius  as  may  be  necessary  Irem  time  to 

7  time  to  carry  out  the  purposes  ol  this  chapter^  whieb  sums 

8  sbab  remain  available  uutd  cxpcndcdT^ 

9  -(b)-  Strike  out  subsection  -(e)^  and  redesignate  subsee- 

10  tion  ^Hk)^  as  subseetion 

11  -(b)-  Repeal  section  Ibbj  which  relates  to  the  Korean 

12  progiamr 

br  Title  ly  ehaptcT  dj  of  the  ^dutual  Security  Act 

14  ef  1954,'  as  amendedj  whieb  relates  to  general  provisions 

15  relating  to  mutual  defense  assistanee,  is  further  amended  as 
follows-T 

l'^  -(a)-  In  seetion  44b  -fb)-j  which  relates  to  agreementsy 

16  strike  out  in  the  brst  sentence  -^chapter  b  or^  and  under 

19  title  IKb 

20  .(h)-  Repeal  seetion  ddbr 

21  SbOt  hr  Title  H  of  the  Mutual  Secimty  Act  of  1954,- 

22  as  amendedy  which  relates  to  development  assistanecj  is  fur- 

23  ther  amended  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  the  titley  -‘-DE- 

24  VELOPME-KT-  xiSSISTAKCE^^  and  substituting  ^^EE- 

25  VELOPMEKT  LOAK  EUKD'^  by  striking  out  subsections 
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-(ftf  ^  seetion  201 ;  hf  n 

-(ef  ef  seetien  204  as  sttbs^ction  -(4)-  el  s^eOeft  034  afid 
striking  eat  tfeerein  ^kis  title-  and  ‘‘411  -(a}^  and  snfesti- 
tuting,  respcGtivcly,  ^eetien  400^  and  -‘41 1  -fb)  '' ;  and  by 
inserting  tbe  fellewing  new  seetiens-j 

^EO.  204t  DECLABATioy  OP  PuBrosE. — 4be  Gen- 
grcss  ei  tbe  dinited  States  recognizes  that  tbe  progress  el  feee 
peoples  in  tbeir  efforts  te  birtber  tbeir  eeenomic  develop  ■ 
ment,  and  tbns  te  strengbten  tbeir  freedonr,  is  important  te 
tbe  seenrity  and  general  welfare  ef  tbe  United  States^  4^ 
Geng-ress  fnrtber  receg-nkes  tbe  neeessity  ef  assistance  te  sneb 
peoples  if  they  are  te  sneeeed  in  these  efforts.  4be  Congress 
aecordingly  reaffirms  Oiat  it  is  tbe  pelicy  ef  tbe  Cnited  States? 
and  deelares  it  te  be  tbe  pnrpese  ef  tbis  title?  te  assist,  en  a 
basis  ef  self-belp  and  mntual  ceeperatien?  tbe  efferts  ef  kee 
peeples  te  develop  tbeir  economic  resources,  inerease  tbeir 
pr-eduetive  capabilities,  and  raise  tbeir  standards  ef  living.- 
^^07  202t  (texebat.  Aetbobity- — There  is  here¬ 
by  estabbsbed  a  fund  te  be  kne-wn  as  tbe  ‘Develepment  Loan 
Pund^  -(hereinafter  referred  te  in  this  title  as  ffbe  Fund-)-  te 
be  used  by  tbe  President  te  finance  activities  and  transactions 
carried  ent  pursuant  te  autberity  contained  in  this  titler 
‘‘-(b)-  Te  carry  eut  tbe  purpeses  ef  this  title?  tbe  Presi¬ 
dent  is  hereby  authorized  te  make  loans,  credits,  er  guaran- 
ties?  er  te  engage  in  other  ffnancing  activities  er  transactions 


6 


2  tie&}7  ^  e¥  wilfe  sttelt  nationsj  organizalieesy  persons  or  etber 

3  cntiticsv  an4  en  sneli  terms  an4  eenditioiioj  as  fee  may  detee- 

4  mfeiey  tafefeig  into  account  -ffef  wfeetfeer  fenaneing  could  fee 

5  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  Irom  other  Iree  world  sources  on 

6  reasonable  termsy  -{2)-  the  cconomie  and  technical  soundness 

7  ol  the  activit}"  or  transaction,  and  -(df  whether  the  activity 

8  or  transaction  gives  reasonable  promise  ol  contributing  to  the 

9  development  ol  ecoiromie  resources-,-  increase  ol  productive 
10  capacitiesj  or  improvement  ol  standards  ol  living  in  furthcr- 
^4  ^iee  ol  the  purposes  ol  this  titler  ¥fee  fehnd  shall  fee  admin- 

12  istered  so  as  to  support  and  encourage  private  investment  and 

13  other  private  participation  lurthcring  the  piu’poses  ol  this 

14  titlcr  ¥fee  authority  ol  section  404  -{af  ol  this  Act  may  not 

15  fee  used  to  waive  the  requirements  ol  this  titlcj  nor  may  the 

16  authority  ol  section  004  ol  this  Act  fee  used  to  increase  or 
I'i  decrease  the  hinds  available  under  this  title 

18  ‘‘Sec.  OOOt  CAFiTAfciZATie?^; — faf  There  is  hereby 

19  authorized  to  fee  appropriated  to  the  President  without  fiscal 


20 


year 


to  the  Pimdy  not  to  exceed 


21  IOOOtOOOjOOOv  4n  addition,  unless  disapproved  in  the  ap- 

22  propriation  Act  appropriating  hinds  pursuant  to  the  ai 

23  nation  contained  in  the  preceding  sentenecj  the 

24  ef  :dre  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  mak-e,  feegin- 

25  fdng  in  the  fiscal  year  -l-OOOj  loans  to  the  Pund  in  amounts 
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7 


fl-ec4ed  le  eewi-- 

rt  fN  /-V  /I  1  ir\ 

I* U  p  I  ttt?  jJl  U  V  ItlUll  TTT 

ifflim  nnioftiit  el 


IneitF-Fcd  againsi  Ike  ¥tte4T  Ejt- 
SD4  -(k^  el  Aelj  Ike  fflask 
ineufred  against  Ike  Fund  dering 


Ike  fiseal  year  1-9-58  ska-ll  ke  ^kOOyOOOjOOQ-,-  dering  Ike  kseal 
year  4-959  skaU  ke  $75Q-jOO0,00O,-  aed  during  Ike  j^eried  ke- 
ginning  ie  Ike  kseal  year  49k0  skak  ke  $750^000,0007  aed 
any  uneecd  perkee  el  Ike  maximem  ap^lieaklG  le  any  period 
skak  ke  added  le  Ike  maximum  appiieaklo  le  Ike  sueeocding 
pekedr 

^^-(k)-  Fer  purposes  el  Ike  leans  prerided  ler  ie  Ikis 
seelieej  Ike  Sccrelary  el  Ike  Treasur}^  is  aelkerizod  le  use 
Ike  preeeeds  el  Ike  sale  el  any  seGurilies  issued  under  Ike 
Seee-nd  Liberty  Feed  Ael  as  eew  ie  leree  er  kaa  hereafter 


amended,-  aed  Ike  purposes  ler  wkiek  seeurilies  naay  ke 
issued  under  tke  Seeend  Liberty  Bond  Ael  are  hereby  e^e 
tended  le  ieelude  Ikis  euimese.-  Fke  Resident  shall  deter¬ 


mine  Ike  terms  aed  cenditioes  el  aey 
le  Ike  Fund  nursuanl  le  Ikis  seetiou; 


er  loans  made 


‘'Sec.  2-04t  Fiscal  Peo visions. — faf  Ak  receipts 
from  aelivikes  er  transaetiees  under  Ikis  kke  skak  ke  ered- 
iled  le  Ike  Fund  aedy  nelwilkstan ding  seelion  1-415  el  Ike 
Supplementa]  Appropriation  Aely  1953,  er  any  other  pre- 
vision  el  law  relating  le  Ike  use  el  foreign  eurTeneies  er 
e<ker  reeeipis  aeennng  le  Ike  F-eited  States,  skak  ke  avak- 
akle  ler  use  ler  purposes  el  Ikis  titlor 


8 


^  Prcsi4(vitt  k  aiitliorizcd  to  iiieio-’y  io  aecordanoo 

2  with  tfeo  pi=o¥isioi«  ol  tios  titlo^  obligatioiw  againot  tfee  Fund 

3  in  amounts  whiclt  may  not  at  any  tnno  exceed  tko  assets 

4  ol  tfeo  FmnW  amount  of  saefe  obligations  also  nsay  not 

5  cxeeod:  tbe  limitations  s^eiSed  in  section  SOd  -fa)-  of  tins 

6  Aet  except  tbatj  to  the  extciit  that  assets  of  the  Fund  othee 

7  than  capitalization  provided  pursuant  to  section  SOd  -faf 

8  are  available,  obligations  may  he  inemned  beyond  sneh 

9  limitationsv  dPhe  term  Assets  of  the  Fund-  as  used  in  this 

10  section  shall  mean  the  amount  of  Ihpttd  assets  of  the  Fund 

11  at  any  given  thne  including  any  amount  of  capitalization 

12  authorised  pursuant  to  section  dOd  -(a)-  of  this  Aet  which 

13  has  not  been  advamed  or  loaned  to  the  fund  as  of  sneh  time.- 

14  44^  available  without  hseal  year  limitation 

for  any  obligations  or  expenditures  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  functions  under  this  titlcj  ineluding  repay- 
nnait  of  loans  made  to  the  Fund  pursiumt  to  section  203  -fa)- 
of  this  Aetr 


19 


(c*)-  In  the  performanei>  of  and  with  nnpeet  to  the 
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tionsj  powers,  and  duties  vested  hr  him  by  tins  thlej  the 
sbah  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget  pro¬ 
gram  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Aetj  as  amended-  and  he  shall  cause 
to  be  maintained  an  integral  set  of  accounts  which  shall  be 


audited  by  the  Gcireral 


Office  hr 
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3S 


applicable  to 
by  tbe  Oe¥efiiment 
Ij  fto  etbci-  audit  fbab  be 


required. 

‘'Seo.  #0§7  Powers  Authorities. — fo  eaiTymg 

eut  tbe  purposes  el  ^is  tbley  auy  effieer  er  agency  el  tbe 
T  Tm  f  p/l  pqi  fi  Pr^f]  iiiii 

xrmxTTtt  mTTTT^i  ^^0144 licit ttt  t73ui tuot'  ctttxiivirititjrj 


ler  hereunder  may,  in  addition  te  ether  qmwers  and  autheri- 
ties  pre¥idcd  in  this  Aet  er  elsewbere^  an4  as  the  President 
may  direct :  enter  intey  perleen,  an4  medily  centracts,  leases, 
agreements,  er  other  transaetiensj  en  such  terms  as  may 
be  deemed  apprepibite-,  with  any  agency  er  instrumentality 
el  the  United  Statesy  with  any  lereign  geveiiunent  er  ler- 
eign  government  agency,  er  with  any  perseny  partnership, 
assoeiatien,  eerperatieny  eigankation,  er  ether  entit^’^y  public 
er  private,  singly  er  in  cembinatien-y  accept  an4  use  gilts 
er  denations  el  servicesy  funds,  er  property  -{real,  personal 
er  mixed,  tangible  er  intangible)  ;  eentraet  ler  the  sei-viees 
el  attornevs :  determine  ^le  character  el  and-  neeessitv  ler 
obligatiens  and  expenditures  under  this  title,  an4  the  man¬ 
ner  in  whidi  they  sbab  be  incurred,-  allow  edy  ami  paid,  sub¬ 
ject  te  provisions  el  law  specifically  appbcable  te  Geveru- 
ment  eerperatiensy  acquire  ami  dispose  elj  upon  such  terms 
ami  eenditiens  ami  ler  such  eensideratien  as  such  officer  er 


S.2130- 
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1  agency  shall  dctcmikte  lo  fe6  rcasonabl^^,  through  purchascj 

2  csehangcy  diseouuty  rediscount,-  puhhe  or  pi4¥ate  saloj  ftege- 

3  tiatk)n7  assignmcuty  exercise  of  eptio-n  or  conversion  rightsj 

4  or  otherwise,  for  eaeh  or  creditj  with  or  without  endorse- 

5  or  guaran^  any  property,  realj  pcrsonalj  mixed; 

\ 

6  tangible  er  intangible;  meluding;  hut  net  limited  tO;  mort- 

7  gages,-  hends;  dehentures  -(including  eonvertihle  dcbcnturcs)- 

8  hens;  pledges,  and  ether  collateral  er  scemity;  contraete; 

9  elnims,  currencies,  netes;  drafts,  cheeks,-  hihs  ef  exchange, 

10  acccptanecs  ineluding  bankers-  acceptanees;  cable  transfers 

11  and  all  other  evidenees  ef  indebtedness  er  ewnership  (pro- 

12  vided  that  equity  sccuiitics  may  net  he  directly  purchased 

13  although  sueh  securities  may  he  acquired  by  ether  means 
sueh  as  by  exercise  ef  eenversion  rights  er  through  enforeo- 
mtent  ef  liens,  pledges  er  otherwise  te  satisfy  a  previously 
incurred  indehtedness)-^  and  guarantee  payment  against  any 
instrument  above  specified;  issue  letters  ef  credit  and  let- 
ters  ef  eemnutment-j  collect  er  coinpromise  any  obligations 
assigned  te  er  held  by;  and  any  legal  er  equitable  rights 
accruing  tO;  sueh  officer  er  agency,  and;  as  sueh  officer  er 
agency  mtay  determine;  refer  any  sueh  obligations  er  rights 
te  the  -Attofficy  General  for  s^  er  eelleetien;  and  othcr- 

23  wise  take  any  and  all  actions  determined  by  sueh  offieer 
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er  agcney  te  fee  ncecssary  desieafete  m  HMtkmg,  oarr^dng 

iftg  wfefe  Of  reafezing  ee  aey  ^rartsaetton  e?  aetfe-dty  aatlior  ■ 
ized  fey  tfeis  tfele-/’ 

Sec.-  7-t  Title  Hfe  el  tfee  Metaal  8ceurity  Aet  el  1-954, 
as  amendedj  wbieli  relates  te  technical  eeeperation,  is  fatrtfecr 
amended  as  follows : 

-fa)-  In  seetion  %Q4-,  wfeicli  relates  te  aiitliorizatienj 
strike  ent  sufeseetions  -fa)-  and  -ffe)-  and  sufestitute  rite  follo-w- 
ing-T  ^‘There  are  he^efey  antfee^ized  te  fee  appropriated  te  tfee 
■President  snefe  snms  as  may  fee  neeessary  from  rime  te  time 
te  eanpy  ent  tfee  purposes  el  tfeis  title^-- 

-ffe)-  Amend  seetien  306,  wfeieli  relates  te  multilateral 
teehnieal  cooperation,  as  follows  : 

-fir)-  Strike  ent  tfee  tesEt  el  sufescetion  -fa)-  and  sufestitute 
tfee  follewing-- 

‘■‘^lr5,50Q,000  ler  tfee  fiscal  year  -1-958  ler  contrifeutions 
te  tfee  United  -l^ations  Expanded  Program  el  Technical  As- 
sistanee-7  Previded^  Tfeatj  notwithstanding  any  other  pre- 
vision  el  JaWj  the  United  States  contrifeutien  te  this  program' 
ler  the  calendar  year  1958  may  constitute  as  much  asy  but 
shall  net  execcdj  45  per  centum  el  tfee  tetal  amount  een- 
te  tfee  program  ler  rind 
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1  8ti4ke  ihe  lesl  el  subscetk)ii  -fbf  ae4  substitute 

2  tbe  follomn^ 

3  ‘^$1,500,000  ie¥  tbe  fiseal  ym¥  ^9^8  le¥  contributions 

4  to  9ie  tcclnneftl  cooperation  program  ol  tbe  Organisation:  ol 

5  Ammiean  StatesT^. 

6  SeOt  8t  ^Pitle  ol  tbe  Mutual  Security  Aet  ol  1954, 

7  as  amGn4e47  which  relates  to  other  programsy  is  lurther 

8  amcn4cd  as  follows : 

9  -(a)-  Insert  bclorc  seetion  494  the  lollowing  new  section: 

10  -Seo?  4097  Special  iVssiSTANOE7 — There  is  hereby 

11  authorised  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  lor  the  fiscal 

12  year  4958  not  to  exceed  $-300,000,009  lornse  on  sneh  temis 

13  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify  lor  assistance  designed  to 

14  maintain  or  promote  political  or  eeonomie  stability  or  lor 

15  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  ^  this  Act 

16  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  title  ij  section 

17  894j  section  dOb^  or  seetion  494  ol  this  Aetr  $199,000,009 

18  el  the  funds  anthorised  to  be  a|)propriated  pm'snant  to  this 

19  seetion  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  in  sneh  year  in 

20  accordance  with  the  provisions  ol  seetion  494  (a)-.-- 

21  -(b)-  Amend  seetion  494^  which  relates  to  speeial  fundj 

22  eo  follows : 

23  -(4^  Strike  out  the  title  ol  this  seetion  and  substitute 

24  iTRE8IBEOT’S  SPEGIAL  AUTHORIT^^b 

25  -(^  4e  subsection  -(a)-j  strike  out  ^ho  be  appropriated 
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iin4cr  subscetion  bercof  ■  ift'lbe  fel  sentence  ftn4 
sn^bstitiitc  sneb  nse  fey  seetien  400  ef  tfeis  Act’' ;  fedore 
~  in  fnrthcmnec  in  tfee  fersl  sentence,  inscft  any 
Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  autfeorizations  contained 
in  tfeis  Act-;  and:  strike  out  tfee  second  sentenee? 


-(0^  Strike  out 
-f4)-  RedcsigTiatc  subsection  -^‘  (c)  ”  m  subsection  ‘ 
-(efin  seetion  402 wfeich  relates  to  earmarking  of 
funds,  strike  out  all  preceding  -sfeall  be  used’-  in  tfee  first 
sentence  and  substitute  ^f  tfee  funds  authorized  to  fee  naadc 
available  in  ^e  fiscal  year  4-9§8  pursuant  to  tfeis  Act  -(ether 
fcn  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  ritle  11  ^  ^  not  less 


than  $47-5,OOOjOOO^ 

-(df  -Amend  section  dOOj  which  relates  to  speeial  assist¬ 
ance  in  joint  control  areasj  as  follows : 

-(4)-  4n  subsection  -(a)^  strike  out  tfee  subsection  desig¬ 
nation  (a)— ;■  and  in  tfee  seeoiid  sentence  strike  out  all 
following  ^Ofee  President^  and  substitute  ^4or  tfee  fiscal  year 
4908  not  to  exceed  $117500^000  to  ear^  out  ^is  scctionA 

-(O)-  Strike  out  subsection  -{b)-T 

-fe)-  Amend  section  40%  wfeirii  relates  to  migrantsj 
refugees,  mid  eseapeesy  as  follows : 

-f4)-  fo  subsection  -{et^  strike  out  the  words  between 
“appropriated”  and  ^%uefe  amounts”;  and  s^ike  out  tfee 
last  sentenee,' 
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1  -{Q)-  4»  subsection  (e) ,  strike  out  the  words  between 

-  2  -  “aippropriated^-  and  contributions’-  and  substitute 

3  tbe  bsoni  year  1958  net  te  esceed  $2,233,000^. 

4  subscetion  -(dfy  strike  out  tbe  words  between 

5  “President-’  and  ^^fer  eentinuation”  and  substitute  tbe 

6  bseai  year  4058  net  te  eseeed  $5,500,000-’-’7 

~7  ^  -{4) — Amend  scctien  4Qby  which  relates  te  children^ 
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r\  n.  4-/^]J-nTTTri  >  • 

IXk?  lOUv  Wo  • 

-{4)-  4n  subseetiee  -{et^  strike  eut  the  subscctien  desig¬ 
nation  and  strike  eut  ah  following  “exceed-  and 

substitute  “SHtOOQjOOO  for  the  hseal  year  4058  for  een- 
tributions  te  the  United  ^fations  Children’s  -Fund;—? 


r\fi  4 
t/  tVD 


-(gf  4n  section  407^  which  relates  te  Palestine  refugees 
in  the  ^‘fear  East,  strike  eut  the  hrst  two  sentenees  in  sub¬ 
section  -{e^  and  substitute  in  heu  thereof  the  text  of  the 
present  subsection  -fb)-7  strike  out  the  subsection  designation 
(a)  -’7  and  strike  out  subsection  -(b)-7 

-(Ir)-  4n  section  408^  which  relates  te  the  Eerth  Atlantte 
Treaty  Organizationy  strike  eut  in  subscctien  -fa)-  the  words 
‘appropriated”  and  “such  amoimts’k 
-(i)-  Amend  section  490j  which  relates  te  ocean  freight 


-3  charges,  as  fellows^ 
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Strike  ottt  tfee  test  et  siibscetiefl:  -(e)-  ae4  substitute 
-There  is  ber-eby  authe-rigcd  te  be  a^pre^riorted  te  ^  Presi- 
deut  fer  the  iiseal  year  1958  set  te  csceed  $2,2007000  te 
earry  eut  the  purposes  ef  this  scctieiiT^^ 

-(2)-  fo  subsection  -(d)-7  strike  eut  ah  preceding  ^4e  pay^ 
in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  additienj  any  funds 
made  a¥ailable  under  this  Act  may  be  used,  in  amounts  de¬ 
termined  by  the  President,-’  ;■  and  strike  eut  the  seeend  sen- 
tenecT 

seetien  dTOj  which  relates  te  Gentrel  Act  cs- 
penses,  strike  eut  the  werds  between  ‘-‘President-  and  ^Ter 
carrying  eut^  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  ^r  the 
fiscal  year  1-958  net  te  e-xeeed  $l73OO,0O0A 

-ffc)-  Amend  seetien  dH-j  which  relates  te  administrar 
ti¥e  and  ether  e-xpenses,-  as  fefiewsr 

-(1-)-  In  subsectien  -(b)7  strike  eut  the  werds  between 
‘-President’’  and  ^r  necessary”  and  substitute  ^r  the  fiscal 
year  4958  net  te  exceed  $35;000,000^  strike  eut  ‘%nd 
seetien  124’-’->  and  before  the  peried  at  the  end  ef  the  subsee- 
tieny  insert  “and  functions  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Pe- 
velopment  and  Assistanee  Aet  ef  POfilj  as  amended  -(4 
IP  8t  Gr  1601  and  the  folloydng)  performed  by  any 
er  officer  administering 
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-(2)-  i^iibsoction  ft«4  redesignate  siibsee- 

tiens  -■  (4P-  and  aa  siibseetiena  and  -(d)  — 

rcspcctivelyT 

I{(>.ponl  sect  inn  44^  wbieh  relates  tn  Chin  esc  and 
Knretnt  students.- 

-(n^)-  Ilepeat  seel  inns  44-9  and  424^  relating^  respect  ively-j 
4^  4\4a4d  Headd  Organkatinn  and  ¥nnd  and  Agrkadtnre 
Organizat4en7  which  repeals  sdall  nnt  he  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contahied  in  sneh  scetinns  tn  Acts  ether  than 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  el  1054,  as  amended-j  and  add  the 
followhig  new  seetinns^ 

‘‘SEca  4444  Atoms  for  Peace.— -(a)-  4he  President  is 
herehy  authorized  tn  furnish  from  funds  made  available  pun- 
suant  tn  this  seetieny  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for 
such  piirposcsy  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify,-  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atoinie  energy  abroadT  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  m4  to 
exceed  $7,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  dns  sectroHr 
^^-(bf  The  ¥nited  States  share  of  the  cost  of  any  re- 
search  reactor  made  available  to  another  government  under 
rins  section  shall  not  exceed  fbbOyOOOr 

■‘■{■e)  4n  carrying  out  the  pui-poses  of  this  section,-  the 
appropriate  United  States  departments  and  agencies  shall 
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gwe  feu  coirtinttous  pifelieity  through  the  press,  radio,- 
aed  ftU  other  available  mediums,  so  ae  te  feferm  the  peoples 
el  the  partieipatfflg  eeuutries  regarding  the  assistanee,  in- 
eluding  its  ^mrposey  souree,-  and  ehar-aeter;  furnished  by  the 
44nited  Statesr  8ueh  portions  el  any  roseareh  reactor  fur¬ 
nished  under  this  scetien  as  may  ,be  appropriately  die- 
stamped  or  labeled  as  a  preduct  ef  the  -Hmted  States  shah 
he  se  stamned  er  labclcdT 


dhOr  M-abab-i-a-  Ebadioation. — Ehe 


the  United  States-,-  rceognizing  that  the  disease  ef  malaria^ 
because  ef  hs  widespread  prcvalenecy  debilitating  effects^ 
and  heavy  teh  in  human  hfey  eensthutes  a  major  deterrent 
te  the  cherts  ef  many  peoples  te  develop  their  ecenemio 
resources  and  productive  capacities  and  te  improve  their 
living  eenditions,  and  further  recognizing  that  it  new  ap¬ 
pears  technically  feasible  te  eradicate  this  disca-se,-  declares 
it  te  he  the  pe-licy  ef  the  -United  States  and  dbe  purpose  ef 
this  scetien  te  assist  other  peoples  in  their  cherts  te  eradi¬ 
cate  malariaT  Ehe  President  is  hcrehy  authenzed  te  furnish 
te  such  natiensy  organizatiensy  persens  er  ether  entities  as- 
he  may  dctcrmjncj  and  en  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  specify,  financial  and  other  assistance  te  carry  eut  the 
purpose  ef  this  section.-  Eunds  made  available  pursuant  te 
S.2130 - 3 
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atttkerizaliefts  contamcd  'm  tkis  Ael  -(-olbey  than  title  iy 
chaftep  l-j  an4  title  44)-  may  he  nse4  to  capiy  eat  the  purfoso 
ef  this  seetiem’- 

SeO'.-  Or  Title  ^  ehaptep  Tj  el  the  Mataal  SccuHty  Aet 
ef  1954y  as  amended,  whieh  relates  te  general  provisiensj  is 
farther  amended  as  follews: 

-(a)-  Amend  seetien  hO-37  whieh  relates  te  termination 

m  the  last  senteiiee  ef  suhseet-ien  -(a)-  strike  eat  ‘‘subseetion^ 
and  suhsthate  “seetien A 

-(^  St-rike  eat  subsection  -(b)-T 

-(b)-  4a  seetien  h04  -(a)-j  whieh  relates  te  small  businessy 
strike  eat  “ehapters  2-  aad^  and  substitute  “cbapterA 

-(e)-  -Aaread  seetien  bOby  which  relates  te  lean  assistance 
and  sales,  as  follows : 

-W-  fe  subseet-ien  -(a)7  strike  eat  “Assistance-^  in  the 
hrst  sentence  and  substitate  “Eseept  as  otherwise  speeiheally 
pro¥ided  in  this  Aaty  assistance-’-;  and  after  “eommodities- 
beth  times  it  appears  m  the  seeond  sentenecy  insert  ^  equip- 
areaty  materialsy^b 

-(3-)-  4a  subseet-ien  -(b)7  strike  eat  the  hrst  senteaee--  and 
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stiikc  ^-‘shaU-^  belb  times  it  a^^peai-s  m  tbe  second,  sen- 
tenee  and  substitute  “may^’.- 

-(d)-  4n  section  wlddi  i^elates  to  shipping  on  United 
States  vesselsj  strike  eat  the  hrst  sentenee? 

-fef  4n  section  h44-  -{e)^  whieb  relates  to  retention  and 
return  oi  eipiipnient,-  after  -‘materials’’  the  first  time  it  ap- 
pears,  insert  a  grant  basis-’ ;  and  strike  out  “  (other  than 


sold  under  the 


of  section 


equipment  or 

Seo.  4th  Title  ^  chapter  ^  of  the 
of  4954j  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
ministrationy  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

-fa)-  4n  section  924  -fe)^  wldeh  relates  to 
personnel,  after  “shall  he  enthlecTi  in  paragraph  -fl-)^  insert 
^  except  to  the  extent  that  the  President  nsay  specify  otber- 
wdscj’-’-j  and  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  -(2)-^ 
insert  ^  Providedj  howe^^,  That  the  President  may  by 


-fb)-  4n  section  994,-  which  relates  to  reports-,  after 

l^904A  TOOA 

-fe)-  In  seetion  999  -fb)^  which  relates  to  eooperatitm 
with  nations  and  intciuiational  organizations,  before  ^4n  fur- 
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tfeei-’aiiee  »  tfee  fost  seiite^ee  kise#  witfe 

aftd  str&c  ‘‘and  witliift  ^  limitation^-’  in  tbe  fet 


sentenoor 


Pi  OTl  I*/ 

LlUli  tJO  %  ^  lll“li  XT 


te  pro¥ision3  on 


ttses  €4  fimds,  as 

-fl)-  4n  tbe  opening  clause  of 

57  strike  eat  “and  section  124^k 


Oh 


-fS)-  4n  subsection  -fa)-7  paragraph  -(d-J-j  strike  out 
‘-1957’-  and  substitute  “1958”. 


■Of 


the  test  ot 


-Hr 

-(-10)-,  to  read  ‘-rental  or  lease  outside  the  continental  linnts 
ol  the  -TJnitcd  States  ot  othees-,-  buddingSj  grounds^  and 
lising  quarters  to  bouse  personnel^  maintenaneoj  fumisbings? 
necessary  repairs^  improsementsr  and  alterations  to  proper- 
ties  owned  or  rented  by  tbe  4?nited  States  Gosemment 
abroad ;  and  costs  ol  luelj  water  and  utilbies  for  sueb 
properties 

-(4)-  4n  subsection  -(a)-7  paragraph  (1-7  ) ,  strike  out 
“or”  preceding  ‘-‘(hi)  ”;  and  after  “another”,  insert  ^  -(w)- 
when  be  is  temporarily  absent  from  bis  post  under  ordersj 
or  -(s)-  when  tbrougb  no  faub  of  tbe  employeo  storage  costs 
are  incurred  on  sueb  furniture  and  effects  -(including  auto¬ 
in  coimcction  wbb  authorized  travel”. 

-(b)-  In  subsection  -(e)-j  strike  out  tbe  words  pr< 
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‘‘fends’- ;  ebange  -^mds”  to  “-Funds”;  and:  strike 
ifee  fiaeal  jfear  1957”; 

-{S}-  Add  tbn 


_  new  subsection : 

-‘-(e)-  Funds  awtiJable  under  Ibis  Ael  may  be  used  to 
pay  easts  ei  trannng  Fnbed  States  cbfeen  personnel  em- 
ploycd  er  assigned  pm^uant  to  section  92^-  -(ef  -(Sj-  ei  tbis 


Aet 


at  any  State  er 

-V~t  r\-r-\  t  -1  T-k 

Tl\JliT7l  UllL  ill 


interebange  er  ,< 

local  unit  of  go¥e-rnnicnt,  public  er 

er  organization-,-  er  commereial  brncj  and  tbe  pr-o-visions  et 
-Public  -Law  O-lSy  -Eigbty-lourtb  Congress,  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  tbe  ferego-ing  autberity  netwitbstanding  that  in- 
terebange  el  personnel  may  net  be  nurefeed  er  that  tbe  train¬ 
ing  may  net  take  place  at  tbe  institutiens  specified  in  that 
Aetr  Sueb  training  shall  net  be  considered  employment  er 
bolding  el  efeee  under  title  §j  klnitcd  States  Cede7  section 
9^7  and  any  -payments  er  eentributiens  in  eonncction  tbere- 
witb  mayj  as  deemed  appropriate  by  tbe  bead  el  tbe  United 
States  Government  agency  autberizing  sucb  training,  be 
made  by  private  er  public  sources  and  be  accepted  by  any 
tramcc;  er  may  be  accepted  by  and  credited  to  tbe  current 
applicable  appropriation  el  sucb  agency :  Provided^  hem- 
emrj  Fbat  any  sucb  payments  to  an  empleyee  in  tbe  nature 
el  compensation  sbab  be  in  ben  el  er  in  reduction  el  com- 
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pcnH^^tion  re(*ci¥-e4  the  Govcnunciit  ei  the  Umte4 

8totcs-.-^ 

SeOt  44t  ¥itle  ^  chapter  ^  ef  the  Mutiiarl  Security  Aet 
el  19h4-y  as  amon4e47  which  relates  te  repeal  ae^  ehseehar 
eeeas  provhioiiSy  is  further  a^iiee4e4  as  follows^ 

-(af  hi  seetiee  hriSj  rckting  te  savieg  piwisiens,  insert 
the  follewhig  ne^¥  suhseetiens^ 

“  (tl)  Funds  approjjriated  pursuant  te  prorisions  ef  this 
Aet  repealed  hy  the  M utual  Security  Act  ef  hhed  er  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  ef  1957-  shah  retnmn  a^ailahlc  fer  their 
original  purposes  hi  aeeerdauce  with  the  ju’e visions  ef  law 
originally  applieald(>  thereto:  dhic  repeal  hy  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  ef  40h7  ef  sections  lAlj  hhi  -fe)-  and  l-dS  ef  this 
Act  shall  net  he  deemed  te  ahect  the  authorit}^  contained  in 
the  third  sentenee  ef  section  1-24, ■  er  the  authorities  con¬ 
tained  in  the  last  sentenee  ef  section  434  -fe)-^  that  part  ef 
the  first  sentenee  ef  section  432  -(a)-  which  relates  te  pay¬ 
ment  ef  ocean  freiglrt  charges  en  shipments  te  Korea  for 


regard  te  the 


ef  section  dOfiy  and 


section  432  -(d)-T  Eeferenees  in  any  Act  te  prowisiens  ef  this 
Act  repealed  er  stricken  out  hy  the  Mutual  Security  Act 


ef  1357  are  hereiiy  stricken  euty  and  references  in  any  Act 
te  prerisions  ef  this  Act  redesignated  hy  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1-957  are  lurehy  amended  te  refer  te  the  new  desig¬ 
nations/- 
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-Amend  seelion  wbieh  Fclatcs  te  amciidm,cnt9 
to  othcF  laws,-  as  follows: 

Of  Kepeftl  8ub30ction8  Of?  Of?  Of?  Of?  Oh  fgh 
-{fe}7  asd  whieli  repeals  sfeaH  not  be  deemed  to  aSeet 

n TYi PTi nTYir^Ti f'Q  f'fVTn th  ir*n r^Ti A 

cJUtvTlrvim^iiTcy  vXl l cl.XJ.1  vAi  tit  hH-i  yl  l  q IL t, aJ? l/iL/iio  l/\_l  ttftCXkJ  O  bitV^x 

than  tbe  ^fatiial  Seeiirity  Aet  of  as  amended-;  and 

redesignate  subseetion  “■  (b)  -  as  siibseetion  ‘-{st) 

-(2)-  Add  tbe  foUowmg  new  subseetien : 

^‘-(b)  Public  4iaw  l-Tdrj  Se-venty-ninth  Gongiossy  as 
amended^  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  ^ 
piwiso  at  tbe  end  of  section  2t^ 

-{o)-  4ft  section  Mb  -(b}^  relating  to  construction,'  strike 
out  ‘^Atomic  Energy  Aet  of  1946|  as  amended  -(42  44t  Sr  O: 
4801)  and  substitute  “Atomic  Energy  Aet  of  1-954,  as 
amended  -(42  4k  87  Gr  2011)  A 

-(d)-  Eepcal  section  b4^  which  relates  to  reduction  of 
authorizationSr 

-(o)-  4ft  seetioft  bdOy  relating  to  special  provision  on 
availability  of  funds?  strike  out  “elmpter  2  of  title  4?^  and 
strike  out  tbe  comma  folio-wing  ^itle  14-4”. 

That  this  Act  may  he  cited  as  the  ^‘Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1957”. 


Sec.  2.  Title  I,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 
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(a)  Amend  section  103,  which  relates  to  authoriza¬ 
tions,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  substitute  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

“(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $1,800,- 
000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended.  There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000,000,  which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended^’ 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “and  of  section  124”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (c),  add  at  the  end,  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sentence:  “When  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  are  used,  to  furnish  militai'y  assistance  on,  terms 
of  repayment  within  three  years  or  earlier,  dollar  repay¬ 
ments,  including  dollar  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
foreign,  currency  received  hereunder  to  any  United  States 
Government  agency  or  program,  may  be  credited  to  the 
current  applicable  appropriation  and  shall  be  available  until 
expended  for  the  purposes  of  military  assistance  on  terms  of 
repayment,  and,  notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  or  other  receipts 
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accruing  to  the  United  States,  repayments  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter:  Provided, 
That  the  authority  in  this  sentence  shall  apply  to  repayments 
from  not  to  exceed  $175,000,000  of  the  appropriations  used 
for  such  assistance.” . 

(h)  In  section  104  (a),  which  relates  to  infrastructure, 
strike  out  in  the  first  sentence  the  word  ‘‘already” ;  strike  out 
“$780,000,000”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “$1,000- 
000,000” ;  and  strike  out  the  second,  sentence. 

(c)  In  section  105  (b)  (3),  which  relates  to  condi¬ 
tions  applicable  to  military  assistance,  strike  out  the  words 
between  “Asia”  and  “,  the  President” . 

(d)  Amend  section  107,  which  relates  to  waivers  of 
law,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  “1262  (a),  and  title 
34,  United  States  Code,  section  546  (e)”  and  substitute 
“7307  (a)”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “Revised  Statutes 
1222  (10  U.  S.  C.  576)”  and  substitute  “title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3544  (b)  and  8544  (b)”. 

(e)  Repeal  section  108,  which  relates  to  transfer  of  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  to  Japan. 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  2  of  title  1  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  southeast  Asia  and 
S.  2130 - 4 
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Ike  Western  Pacific,  and  direct  forces  support,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  4.  Title  I,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  defense  support,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  131,  which  relates  to  general  au¬ 
thority,  as  follows: 

(1)  Tn  subsection  (a),  before  “designed”  in  the  first 
sentence,  insert  “specifically” . 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b)  and  substitute  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  not  to  exceed.  $800,- 
000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended.  There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section  not  to  exceed  $710,000,000,  which  shall 
remain  available  until  expended.” 

(3)  Strike  out  subsection  (c),  and  redesignate  subsec¬ 
tion  “(d)”  as  subsection  “(c)”. 

(4)  Add  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

“(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  section  in  Korea  (1)  assistance  may  be  furnished 
under  this  section  without  regard  to  the  other  provisions  of 
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this  title  and  (2)  the  authority  provided  in  section  307  may 
he  exercised  in  furnishing  assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section;  and  funds  available  under  this  section  may  he 
used  for  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  for 
relief  and,  rehabilitation  in  Korea  without  regard  to  section 
409  of  this  Act.” 

(b)  Repeal  section  132,  which  relates  to  the  Korean 
program. 

Sec.  5.  Title  I,  chapter  4,  of  the  Mntiud  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions 
relating  to  mutual  defense  assistance,  is  further  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  In  section  142  (b),  ivliich  relates  to  agreements, 
strike  out  in  the  first  sentence  “chapter  2  or”  and.  “or  under 
title  11” . 

(b)  Section  143  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  143.  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia.— In  furnish¬ 
ing  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the  President  shall  continuously 
assure  himself  (1 )  that  Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  its 
independence,  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  participating  in 
any  policy  or  program  for  the  Communist  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  (3)  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  hi 
the  interest  of  the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committtee  of  the  House 
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of  Represe/ntdiives,  and  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  liepreseiUatives  fully  and  con¬ 
stantly  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Yuyoslavia 
under  this  ActC 

(c)  Add  a  7iew  section  144  as  follows: 

“Sec.  144.  Southeast  Asia. — Assista^ice  under  this 
title  shall  he  made  available  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tmis  141  and  142,  except  that  (1)  m  the  case  of  assistance 
to  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam, 
and,  (2)  in  the  case  of  assistance  (not  to  exceed  in  the  ayyre- 
yate  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  121,  excludiny  unexpended  balances  of  prior  appro¬ 
priations)  to  other  natimis  in  the  area  of  southeast  Asia, 
the  President  may  waive  specific  provisions  of  section  142 
to  the  extent  he  may  deem  iiecessary  in  the  national  interest 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  President  or  such 
officer  as  he  may  desiynate  shall  report  each  instance  of  such 
waiver  to  the  Foreign  Relations,  Appropriations,  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs, 
Appropi'iations,  and  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  within  thirty  days.’’ 

Sec.  6.  Title  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  development  assistance,  'is  fur¬ 
ther  amended  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  the  title,  “DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  ASSIST ANCE” ,  and  substituting  “DE- 
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VELOPMENT  LOAN  EUND^’;  by  striking  out  the  sec¬ 
tion  number  and  heading  of  section  201  and  striking  out 
subsections  (a)  and,  (b)  of  section  201;  by  redesignating 
subsection  (c)  of  section  201  as  subsection  (d)  of  section  537 
and  striking  out  therem  ‘‘this  title”  and  “411  (c)”  and  sub¬ 
stituting,  respectively,  “section  400  (a)”  and  “411  (b)”; 
and  by  inserting  the  following  new  sections : 

“Sec.  201.  Declaration  of  Purpose. — The  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  recognizes  that  the  progress  of  free 
peoples  in  their  efforts  to  further  their  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  and  thus  to  strengthen  their  freedom,  is  important  to 
the  security  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  The 
Congress  further  recognizes  the  necessity  in  some  cases  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  such  peoples  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  these  efforts. 
The  Congress  accordingly  reaffirms  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  declares  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  title, 
to  assist,  on  a  basis  of  self-help  and  inutual  cooperation,  the 
efforts  of  free  peoples  to  develop  their  economic  resources  and 
to  increase  their  productive  capabilities. 

“Sec.  202.  General  Authority. —  (a)  There  is  here¬ 
by  established  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  ‘Development  Loan 
Fund’  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  ‘the  Fund’ )  to 
be  used  by  the  President  to  finance  activities  carried  out  pur¬ 
suant  to  authority  contained  in  this  title. 
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To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  loans,  credits,  or  guaran¬ 
ties,  or  to  engage  in  other  financing  operations  or  transactions 
(not  to  include  grants  or  direct  purchases  of  equity  securi¬ 
ties),  to  or  with  such  nations,  organizations,  persons  or  other 
entities,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditio7is,  as  he  may  deter¬ 
mine,  taking  into  account  (1)  whether  financing  could  he 
obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free  world  sources  on 
I'easonable  terms,  (2)  the  economic  a'ud  technical  soundness 
of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  and  (3)  whether  the  activity 
gives  reasonable  promise  of  contrlbuthig  to  the  developrnent 
of  economic  resources  or  to  the  increase  of  productive  capaci¬ 
ties  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Fund 
shall  be  administered  so  as  to  support  and  encourage  private 
investment  and  other  private  participation  furthering  the 
purposes  of  this  title,  and  it  shall  he  administered  so  as  not 
to  compete  with  private  investment  capital,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.  The  authority  of  section  401  (a)  of  this  Act 
may  not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of  this  title  or  of 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  with 
respect  to  this  title,  nor  may  the  authority  of  section  501  of 
this  Act  be  used  to  increase  or  decrease  the  funds  available 
under  this  title.  Guaranties  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  413  (b)  (4),  except  sub- 
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paragraph  (F )  thereof.  The  administrator  of  the  Fund  shall 
furnish  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a,  report  on  each  financing  operation  or 
transaction  involving  more  than  $10,000,000  of  the  Fund's 
assets  and  involving  an  activity  requiring  longer  than  one 
year  to  complete.  Such  report  shall  he  made  at  the  time 
such  financing  operation  or  transaction  is  consiLinmated. 

“Sec.  203.  Capitalization. — (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  advances  to  the  Fund,  not  to  exceed 
$500,000,000.  In  addition,  unless  disapproved  in  the  ap¬ 
propriation  Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  the  author¬ 
ization  contained  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959,  loans  to  the  Fund  in  amounts 
needed  to  cover  obligations  incurred  against  the  Fund.  Ex¬ 
cept  as  provided  in  section  204  (b)  of  this  Act,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  obligations  incurred  against  the  Fund  during 
the  fiscal  year  1958  shall  be  $500,000,000,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1959  shall  be  $750,000,000,  and  during  the  period  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  shall  be  $750,000,000 ;  and 
any  unused  portion  of  the  maximum  applicable  to  any  period 
shall  be  added  to  the  maximum  applicable  to  the  succeeding 
period. 
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1  “(b)  For  purposes  of  the  loans  provided  for  in  this 

2  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use 

3  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the 

4  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  now  in  force  or  as  hereafter 

5  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 

6  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  are  hereby  ex- 

7  tended  to  include  this  purpose.  The  President  shall  deter- 

8  mine  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  advances  or  loans  made 

9  to  the  Fund  pursuant  to  this  section. 

10  “Sec.  204.  Fiscal  Provisions.— (a)  All  receipts 

11  from  activities  or  transactions  under  this  title  shall  be  cred- 

12  ited  to  the  Fund  and,  notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the 

13  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  pro- 

14  vision  of  la,w  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  or 

15  other  receipts  accruing  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  awail- 

16  able  for  use  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

17  The  President  is  authorized  to  incur,  in  accordance 

18  with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  obligations  against  the  Fund 

19  in  amounts  which  may  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  assets 

20  of  the  Fund.  The  amount  of  such  obligations  also  may  not 

21  exceed  the  limitations  specified  in  section  203  (a)  of  this 

22  Act  except  that,  to  the  extent  that  assets  of  the  Fund  other 

23  than  capitalization  provided  pursuant  to  section  203  (a) 

24  dre  available,  obligations  may  be  incurred  beyond  such 

25  limitations.  Obligations  incurred  against  the  Fund  which 
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are  subsequently  canceled  shall  not  be  counted  for  purposes 
of  the  limitations  on  obligations  specified  in  section  203  (a). 
The  term  ‘assets  of  the  Fund’  as  used  in  this  section  shall 
mean  the  amount  of  liquid  assets  of  the  Fund  at  any  given 
time  including  any  amount  of  capitalization  authorized  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  203  (a)  of  this  Act  which  has  not  been 
advanced  or  loaned  to  the  Fund  as  of  such  time.  The  Fund 
shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  any 
obligations  or  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  functions  under  this  title,  including  repayment  of 
loans  made  to  the  Fund  pursuant  to  section  203  (a)  of  this 
Act. 

“(c)  In  the  performance  of  and  with  respect  to  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested  in  him  by  this  title,  the 
President  shall  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget  pro¬ 
gram  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended;  and  he  shall  cause 
to  be  maintained  an  integral  set  of  accounts  which  shall  be 
audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  commercial  corporate 
transactions  as  provided  by  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  no  other  audit  shall  be 
required. 

“Sec.  205.  Powers  and  Authorities. — In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
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United  States  designated  to  exercise  authorities  provided 
for  hereunder  may,  in  addition  to  other  powers  and  authori¬ 
ties  provided  to  such  officer  or  agency  pursuant  to  this 
Act  or  otherwise  hy  law,  and  as  the  President  may 
direct:  enter  into,  perform,  and  modify  contracts,  leases, 
agreements,  or  other  transactions,  on  such  terms  as  may 
he  deemed  appropriate,  with  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States,  with  any  foreign  government  or  for¬ 
eign  government  agency,  or  with  any  person,  partnership, 
association,  corporation,  organization,  or  other  entity,  public 
or  private,  singly  or  in  combination;  accept  and  use  gifts 
or  donations  of  services,  funds,  or  property  (real,  personal 
or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible);  contract  for  the  services 
of  attorneys;  determine  the  character  of  and  necessity  for 
obligations  and  expenditures  under  this  title,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  sub¬ 
ject  to  provisions  of  law  specifically  applicable  to  Govern¬ 
ment  corporations;  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as  such  officer  or 
agency  shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  through  purchase, 
exchange,  discount,  rediscount,  public  or  private  sale,  nego- 
tiaion,  assigyiment,  exey'cise  of  option  or  conversion  rights, 
or  otherwise,  for  cash  or  credit,  with  or  without  endorse¬ 
ment  or  guaranty,  any  property,  real,  personal,  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  mort- 
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gages,  bonds,  debentures  (including  convertible  debentures) , 
liens,  pledges,  and  other  collateral  or  security,  contracts, 
claims,  currencies,  notes,  drafts,  checJis,  bills  of  exchange, 
acceptances  including  bankers’  acceptances,  cable  transfers 
and  all  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  or  ownership  (pro¬ 
vided  that  equity  securities  may  not  be  directly  purchased 
although  such  securities  may  be  acquired  by  other  means 
such  as  by  exercise  of  conversion  rights  or  through  enforce¬ 
ment  of  liens,  pledges  or  otherwise  to  satisfy  a  previously 
incurred  indebtedness) ,  and  guarantee  payment  against  any 
instrument  above  specified;  issue  letters  of  credit  and  let¬ 
ters  of  commitment;  collect  or  compromise  any  obligations 
assigned  to  or  held  by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights 
accruing  to,  such  officer  or  agency,  and,  as  such  officer  or 
agency  may  determine,  refer  any  such  obligations  or  rights 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection;  and  other¬ 
wise  take  any  and  all  actions  determined  by  such  officer 
or  agency  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  making,  carrying 
out,  servicing,  compromising,  liquidating,  or  otherwise  deal¬ 
ing  with  or  realizing  on  any  transaction  or  operation 
authorized  by  this  title.  No  officer  shall  be  designated  to 
be  the  administrator  of  the  F und,  except  by  appointment  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

“Sec.  206.  Advisory  Loan  Committee.— There  is 
hereby  established  an  Advisory  Loan  Committee,  referred  to 
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in  this  section  as  the  ^Committee',  which  shall  advise  and 
consult  with  the  President,  or  such  officer  as  he  may  desig¬ 
nate  to  administer  the  Fund,  with  respect  to  basic  policy 
matters  arising  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the 
Fund  and  with  respect  to  each  new  obligation  against  the 
Fund  in  excess  of  $10,000,000.  The  Committee  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  the  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  the  Chairman  of  the  International  Development 
Advisory  Board  acting  in  his  individual  capacity,  the 
administrator  of  the  Fund,  and  representatives  designated 
by  the  President  from  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
United  States  representation  in  the  Internatio7ial  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development,  and  such  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Government  agencies  as  the  President  shall 
deem  necessary  to  insure  proper  coordination  of  the  Fund's 
activities  with  the  activities  of  other  sources  of  capital  which 
flows  abroad.  The  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  shall  be  Chairman,  and  the  administrator 
of  the  Fund  shall  be  Vice  Chairman,  of  the  Committee. 
The  administrator  of  the  Fund  shall  furnish  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  all  necessary  information  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
form  a  judgment  with  respect  to  the  subjects  referred  to  in 
the  first  sentence  of  this  section.  If  the  administrator  of 
the  Fund  follows  a  course  contrary  to  the  advice  of  a 
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majority  of  the  Committee  ivith  respect  to  any  such  subject, 
he  shall  furnish  to  the  Committee  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  reasons  for  doing  so.” 

Sec.  7.  Title  111  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  technical  cooperation,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  304,  which^  relates  to  authorization, 
strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  substitute  the  follow¬ 
ing:  ^‘There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fisccd  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $151,900,- 
000  to  cairy  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,” 

(b)  Amend  section  306,  which  relates  to  multilateral 
technical  cooperation,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (a)  and  substitute 
the  following: 

“$15,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  As¬ 
sistance:  Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  the  limitation  of 
33.33  per  centum  contained  in  the  Mutual  Security  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1957,  the  United  States  contribution  to  this 
program  may  constitute  for  the  calendar  year  1958  as  much 
as  but  not  to  exceed  45  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  program  for  that  period,  for  the  calendar 
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year  1959  as  much  as  hut  not  to  exceed  38  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  contributed  to  the  program  for  that  period, 
and  for  the  calendar  year  1960  as  much  as  hut  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  33.33  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  to 
the  program  for  that  period.”. 

(2)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (b)  and  substitute 
the  following: 

“$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  contributions 
to  the  technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.”. 

Sec.  8.  Title  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  other  programs,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  before  section  401  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  400.  Special  Assistance. — (a)  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  fo  r  use  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify  for  assistance 
designed  to  maintain  or  promote  political  or  economic  stability 
or  for  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  title  I, 
section  304,  section  405,  or  section  407  of  this  Act. 
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1  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to  he  appropriated 

2  pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  may  he  used  in 

3  such  year  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  401 

4  (a). 

5  “(h)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  economic  develop- 

6  nient  in  Latin  America  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  ap- 

7  propriated  to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000,  which 

8  shall  remain  available  until  expended,  and  in  the  utilization 

9  of  such  sum  preference  shall  he  given  to  (A)  projects  or  pro- 

10  grams  that  will  clearly  contribute  to  promoting  health,  educa- 

11  tion,  and  sanitation  in  the  area  as  a  whole  or  among  a 

12  group  or  groups  of  countries  of  the  area,  (B)  joint  health, 

13  education,  and  sanitation  assistance  programs  undeilaken  by 

14  members  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  ( G) 

15  such  land  resettlement  programs  as  will  contribute  to  the 

16  resettlement  of  foreign  and  native  migrants  in  the  area  as  a 

17  >  whole,  or  in  any  country  of  the  area,  for  the  purpose  of 

18  advancing  economic  development  and  agricultural  and  ih- 

19  dustrial  productivity :  Provided,  That  assistance  under  this 

20  sentence  shall  emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever 

21  possible,  and  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 

22  available  for  assistance  under  this  subsection  shall  be  avail- 
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1  able  only  for  furnishing  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment 

2  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  505 T 

3  (h)  Amend  section  401,  which  relates  to  special  fund, 

4  as  follows: 

5  (1)  Strike  out  the  title  of  this  section  and  substitute 
()  ‘TRESIDENT’S  SPECIAL  AUTHORITY’’. 

7  (2)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  “to  be  appropriated 

8  under  subsection  (b)  hereof”  in  the  first  sentence  and  sub- 

9  stitute  “for  such  use  by  section  400  (a)  of  this  Act”; 

10  before  “,  in  furtherance  of”  in  the  first  sentence,  insert  “or 

11  any  Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  con- 

12  tained  in  this  Act”. 

13  (3)  Strike  out  subsection  (h). 

14  (4)  Redesignate  subsection  ^^(c)”  as  subsection 

15  ( c)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to  earmarking  of 

16  fu7ids,  strike  out  all  preceding  “shall  be  used”  in  the  first 

17  sentence  and  substitute  “Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  made 

18  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  pursuant  to  this  Act  (other 

19  than  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  title  II),  not  less 

20  than  $200,000,000”. 

21  ( d)  Amend  section  403,  ivhich  relates  to  special  assist- 

22  ance  in  joint  control  areas,  as  follows: 

23  (1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the  subsection  desig- 

24  nation  (a)” ;  and  in  the  second  sentence  strike  out  all 
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following  “the  President”  a7id  substitute  “for  the  fiscal  year 
1958  not  to  exceed  $11,500,000  to  carry  out  this  section.”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b). 

(e)  Amend  section  405,  which  relates  to  migrants, 
refugees,  and  escapees,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the  words  between 
“appropriated”  and  “such  amounts” ;  and  strike  out  the 
last  sentence. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  the  words  between 
“appropriated”  and  “for  contributions”  and  substitute  “for 
the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $2,233,000” . 

(3)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  the  words  between 
“President”  and  “for  continuation”  and  substitute  “for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $5,500,000” . 

(f)  Amend  section  406,  which  relates  to  children's 
welfare,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the  subsection  desig¬ 
nation  “(a)”;  and  strike  out  all  following  “exceed”  and 
substitute  “$11,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund.” . 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b). 

(g)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Palestine  refugees 
in  the  Near  East,  strike  out  the  first  two  sentences  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  the 
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1  present  subsection  (h)  with  the  addition  of  the  following  sen- 

2  tence:  ‘^In  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue  furnish- 

3  ing  assistance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  the 

4  President  shall  take  into  account  whether  Israel  and  the 

5  Arab  host  governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettle- 

6  ment  and  repatriation  of  such  refugees” ;  strike  out  the  sub- 

7  section  designation  “(a)”;  and  strike  out  subsection  (b). 

8  (h)  In  section  408,  which  relates  to  the  North  Atlantic 

9  Treaty  Organization,  strike  out  in  subsection  (a)  the  words 

10  between  “appropriated”  and  “such  amounts” . 

11  (i)  Amend  section  409,  which  relates  to  ocean  freight 

12  charges,  as  follows: 

13  (1)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (c)  and  substitute 
‘'There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 

15  dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  to 

16  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.”. 

1"^  (2)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  all  preceding  “to  pay” 

16  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “In  addition,  any,  funds 

19  made  available  under  this  Act  may  be  used,  in  amounts  de- 

20  termined  by  the  President,”;  and  strike  out  the  second 

21  sentence. 

22  (j)  In  section  410,  which  relates  to  Control  Act  ex- 

23  penses,  strike  out  the  words  between  “President”  and  “for 

24  carrying  out”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “for  the 

25  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000”. 
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(h)  Amend  section  411,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  and  other  expenses,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  the  words  between 
“President'”  and  “for  necessary”  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  not  to  exceed  $33,000,000” ;  strike  out  “and 
section  124” ;  and  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sub¬ 
section,  insert  “and  functions  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.  S.  C.  1691  and  the  following)  performed  by  any  agency 
or  officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance” . 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c),  and  redesignate  subsec¬ 
tions  “(d)”  and  “(e)”  as  subsections  “(c)”  and  “(d)”, 
respectively. 

(l)  Repeal  section  412,  which  relates  to  Chinese  and 
Korean  students. 

(m)  Repeal  sections  419  and  421,  relating,  respectively, 
to  World  Health  Organizaion  and  Food  and  Agricultuiw 
Organization,  which  repeals  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  in  such  sections  to  Acts  other  than 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  and  add  the 
following  new  sections: 

“Sec.  419.  Atoms  for  Peace.— (a)  The  President  is 
hereby  authorized  to  furnish  from  funds  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  section,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for 
such  purposes,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
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specify,  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  peacefid  uses  of 
atomic  energy  abroad.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Preside7it  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to 
exceed  $7,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

“(b)  The  U7iited  States’  share  of  the  cost  of  any  re¬ 
search  reactor  made  available  to  another  yover7iment  under 
this  sectio7i  shall  not  exceed  $350,000. 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  sectmi,  the 
appropriate  United  States  departments  arid  agencies  shall 
give  full  and  continuous  publicity  through  the  press,  imdio, 
and  all  other  available  mediums-)  so  as  to  infomn  the  peoples 
of  the  pailicipatmg  countries  regardmg  the  assistance,  m- 
cluding  its  purpose,  source,  and  character,  f  imiished  by  the 
United  States.  Such  portions  of  a7iy  reseai^ch  reactor  f mo¬ 
nished  under  this  section  as  may  be  appropidately  die- 
stamped  or  labeled  as  a  product  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  so  stamped  or  labeled. 

Sec.  420.  Malaria  Eradications — The  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  recognizing  that  the  disease  of  malaria, 
because  of  its  widespread  prevale7ice,  debilitating  effects, 
and  heavy  toll  in  human  life,  constitutes  a  major  deteirent 
to  the  effo7‘ts  of  many  peoples  to  develop  thew  economic 
xesoui'ces  a7id  productive  capacities  and  to  impioove  theii' 
living  co7iditions,  and  further  7oecognizmg  that  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  technically  feasible  to  eradicate  this  disease,  declares 
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it  to  he  the  'policy  of  the  TJ'nited  States  and  the  purpose  of 
this  section  to  assist  other  peoples  in  their  efforts  to  eradi¬ 
cate  malaria.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish 
to  such  nations,  organizations,  persons  or  other  entities  as 
he  may  determine,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  specify,  financial  and  other  assistance  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section.  Not  to  exceed  $23,300,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in 
this  Act  ( other  than  title  I,  chapter  1,  and  title  11 )  may  be 
used  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section.” 

Sec.  9.  Title  V,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  ujhich  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  503,  which  relates  to  termination 
of  assistance,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  subsectum  designation  “(a)”;  and 
in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  strike  out  ‘‘subsection” 
and  substitute  “sectiori”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b). 

(b)  In  section  504  (a),  which  relates  to  small  business, 
strike  out  “chapters  2  and”  and  substitute  “chapter” . 

(c)  Amend  section  505,  which  relates  to  loan  assistance 
and  sales,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  “Assistance”  in  the 
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first  sentence  and  suhstiMe  ''Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  in  this  Act,  assistance and  after  " commodities'' 
both  times  it  appears  in  the  second  sentence,  insert  ",  equip¬ 
ment,  materials," . 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  the  first  sentence;  and 
strike  out  "shall"  both  times  it  appears  in  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  and  substitute  "may" . 

(d)  In  section  509,  which  relates  to  shipping  on  United 
States  vessels,  strike  out  the  first  sentence. 

(e)  In  section  511  (c),  which  relates  to  retentio7i  and 
return  of  equipment,  after  "materials"  the  first  time  it  ap¬ 
pears,  insert  "on  a  grant  basis" ;  and  strike  out  "(other  than 
equipment  or  materials  sold  under  the  provisions  of  section 
106)". 

(f)  In  section  513,  which  relates  to  notice  to  legislative 
committees,  after  "Act"  the  second  time  it  appears  in  the 
first  sentence,  insert  "or  Acts  appropiiating  funds  pursuant 
to  authorizations  contained  in  this  Act" . 

Sec.  10.  Title  V,  chapter  2,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  521,  add  the  following  'new  subsection: 

“(c)  The  President  shall  continue  to  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  on  him  under  chapter  3  of  title  I,  relating  to 
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defense  support,  only  through  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
subordinates  r 

(b)  In  section  523,  add  the  foUowmy  new  subsection: 

“(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary 

of  State  shall: 

“(1)  coordinate  the  various  forms  of  assistance 
authorized  by  this  Act  so  that  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States  may  be  best  served  thereby;  and 

“(2)  determine  the  value  of  the  program  binder 
chapter  1  of  title  I  for  any  country P 

(c)  In  section  524  (b),  strike  out  the  second  sentence. 

(d)  In  section  525,  strike  out  the  first  sentence. 

(e)  In  section  527  (c),  which  relates  to  employment  of 
personnel,  after  ‘‘shall  be  entitled”  in  paragraph  (1),  insert 
“,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  President  may  specify  other¬ 
wise  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  the  employment  or  as¬ 
signment  exceeds  two  years,” ;  and  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2),  insert  “ :  Provided,  however.  That  the 
President  may  by  regulation  make  exceptions  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  section  528  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  the 
appointment  or  assignment  exceeds  two  years” . 

(f)  In  section  534,  which  relates  to  reports,  after 
“504,”,  insert  “202,  400,”. 

(g)  In  section  535  (b),  which  relates  to  cooperation 
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with  nations  and  international  organizations,  before  ‘‘in  fur¬ 
therance  of”  in  the  first  sentence  insert  “consistent  with 
and” ;  and  before  “nations”  where  it  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  the  first  sentence  insert  “free” . 

(h)  Amend  section  537,  which  relates  to  provisions  on 
uses  of  funds,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  opening  clause  of  subsection  (a),  within 
the  parentheses,  strike  out  “and  section  124” . 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (1),  strike  out 
“1957”  and  substitute  “1958”. 

(3)  Amend  the  text  of  subsection  (a),  paragraph 
(10),  to  read  “rental  or  lease  outside  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  of  offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and 


living  quarters  to  house  personnel;  maintenance,  furnishings, 
necessary  repairs,  improvements,  and  alterations  to  proper¬ 
ties  owned  or  rented  by  the  United  States  Government 
abroad;  and  costs  of  fuel,  water  and  utilities  for  such 
properties;” . 

(4)  in  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (17),  strike  out 
“or”  proceeding  “(Hi)”;  and  after  “another”,  insert  “,  (iv) 
when  he  is  temporarily  absent  from  his  post  under  orders, 
or  (v)  when  through  no  fault  of  the  employee  storage  costs 
are  incurred  on  such  furniture  and  effects  (including  auto¬ 
mobiles)  in  connection  with  authorized  travel”. 

(5)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  “$12,000,000”  and 
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insert  ^^$18,000,000’’ ;  and  strike  out  “in  the  fiscal  year 
1957”. 

(6)  Add  the  folloiving  new  subsection: 

“(e)  Funds  available  under  this  Act  may  be  used  to 
pay  costs  of  training  United  States  citizen  personnel  em¬ 
ployed  or  assigned  pursuant  to  section  527  (c)  (2)  of  this 
Act  (through  interchange  or  otherwise)  at  any  State  or 
local  unit  of  government,  public  or  private  nonprofit  in¬ 
stitution,  trade,  labor,  agricidtural,  or  scientific  association 
or  organization,  or  commercial  firm;  and  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  918,  Eighty- fourth  Congress,  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  foregoing  authority  notwithstanding  that  in¬ 
terchange  of  personnel  may  not  be  involved  or  that  the  train¬ 
ing  may  not  take  place  at  the  institutions  specified  in  that 
Act.  Such  training  shall  not  be  considered  employment  or 
holding  of  office  under  title  5,  United  States  Code,  section 
62,  and  any  payments  or  contributions  in  connection  there¬ 
with  may,  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  head  of  the  United 
States  Government  agency  authorizing  such  training,  be 
7nade  by  private  or  public  sources  and  be  accepted  by  any 
trainee,  or  may  be  accepted  by  and  credited  to  the  current 
applicable  appropriation  of  such  agency:  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  any  such  payments  to  an  employee  in  the  nature 
of  compensation  shall  be  in  lieu  of  or  in  reduction  of  com- 
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pensation  received  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.” 

Sec.  11.  Title  V,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  repeal  and  miscella¬ 
neous  provisions,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  hi  section  543,  relating  to  saving  provisions,  insert 
the  following  new  subsections: 

“(d)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  provisions  of  this 
Act  repealed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956  or  the 
Mutual  Security  \^ct  of  1957  shall  remain  available  for  their 
original  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  proimioiis  of  law 
originally  applicable  thereto.  References  in  any  Act  to  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act  repealed  or  stricken  out  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1957  are  hereby  stricken  out;  and  references 
in  any  Act  to  provisions  of  this  Act  redesignated  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957  are  hereby  amended  to  refer 
to  the  new  designations.” 

(b)  Amend  section  544,  which  relates  to  ameridments 
to  other  laws,  as  follows: 

(1)  Repeal  subsections  (a),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g), 
(h),  and  (i),  which  repeals  shall  not  be  deerned  to  affect 
amendments  contained  in  such  subsections  to  Acts  other 
than  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  and 
redesignate  subsection  “(b)”  as  subsection  “(a)”. 
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(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsections: 

“(b)  Public  Law  174,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  ‘31. 5’ 
in  the  yroviso  at  the  end  of  section  2  and  inserting  ‘33.33’. 

“(c)  Section  104  (h)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress;  7  U.  S.  C.  1704)  is 
amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a 
comma  and  adding:  ‘such  special  and  particular  effort  to 
include  the  setting  aside  of  such  amounts  from  sale  proceeds 
a,nd  loan  repayments  under  this  title,  not  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000  a  year  in  any  one  country  for  a  peniod  of  not 
more  than  five  years  in  advance,  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  reejuired  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection;’ .” 

(c)  In  section  546  (b),  relating  to  construction,  strike 
out  “Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C. 
1801)”  and  substitute  “Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  2011)” . 

(d)  Repeal  section  547,  which  relates  to  reduction  of 
authorizations. 

(e)  In  section  549,  relating  to  special  provision  on 
availability  of  funds,  strike  out  “chapter  3  of  title  I,”  and 
strike  out  the  comma  following  “title  III”. 
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ed  with  amendments  H.R.  6070,  the  independent  offic 
1  for  1958,  adopting  the  committee  ameni^ents  (pp.  79! 
amendments  by  Sen.  Dirksen,  to  increase  the  funds  for  C 
bn  and  Public  Utilities  Service  for  their  appearances  befoi 
s  (p.  7958)  ;  and  by  Sen.  Johnston,  to  increase  the^xpense 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  allow  it  to  take  over  ^rtaii 
beneficial  associations  (pp.  7959-62).  pp.  7954-68 


Passed  as  reported  H.R.  6287,  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill 
7968,  7969-76,  7977-85 


Sens.  Morse  and  Pastore  corrected  some  of  their  statements  on  the 
appropriation  bill.  pp.  7976-7 


2.  FOREIGN  AID.  Began  debate  on  S.  2130,  the  mutual  security  authorizatior 
pp.  7987-94,  7999-8001 
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The  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in  S,  Rept.  417,  on  S,  2130,  the 


mutual  security  bill,  stated  in  part  as  follows; 

“The  bill,  v;hich  is  dravjn  in  terms  of  amendments  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  makes  a  number  of  fundamental  changes  in  that  act  and  adds  some 
further  refinements.  Its  most  important  provisions  are: 

"1.  Military  assistance  and  defense  support  are  authorized  for  2  years 
instead  of  1. 

“2.  A  development  loan  fund  is  created  to  make  loans  and  to  engage  in 
financial  transactions,  other  than  grants  or  purchase  of  equity  securities, 
designed  to  promote  the  economic  development  of  less  developed  countries. 
Appropriations  of  $500  million  are  authorized  for  fiscal  1958,  and  in  addition 
the  fund  is  authorized  to  borrov;  from  the  Treasury  $750  million  in  each  of 
fiscal  years  1959  and  1950.  This  nev?  lending  authority,  V7hich  will  be  used 
to  supplement  the  activities  of  private  enterprise,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development,  replaces  the 
fomer  Mutual  Security  Act  provisions  for  development  assistance. 

“3.  The  bill  provides  a  sliding  scale  for  reducing  the  percentage  of 
United  States  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  technical  assistance  program. 
According  to  this  scale.  United  States  contributions  which  this  year  amount  to. 
approximately  49  percent,  will  be  reduced  to  45  percent  in  1958,  to  38  percent 
in  1959,  and  to  33.33  percent  in  1960.  Within  the  45  percent  limitation,  an 
appropriation  of  $15.5  million  is  authorized  for  1958,  The  bill  also  autho¬ 
rizes  $151.9  million  for  the  United  States  bilateral  technical  assistance 
program  and  $1,5  million  for  contribution  to  the  technical  assistance  program 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

”4.  Special  assistance  in  the  amount  of  $250  million  is  authorized  to 
supplement  program  funds  to  meet  unforeseen  changes  or  to  meet  special  or 
unforeseen  situations.  Of  this  amount,  $100  million  may  be  used,  as  in  past 
years,  in  the  President's  discretion  v/ithout  regard  to  the  other  requirements 
of  the  act  when  the  President  determines  such  use  to  be  important  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  The  remainder,  or  $150  million,  is  designed 
to  meet  situations  which  could  not  otherwise  be  met  under  the  more  stringent 
terras  written  into  the  bill  this  year  in  regard  to  defense  support  and  devel¬ 
opment  loans.  In  addition,  $25  million,  of  v;hich  90  percent  must  be  in  loans, 
is  separately  authorized  for  economic  development  in  Latin  America. 


’’5,  Provision  is  also  made  for  an  additional  contribution  of  $220  milli(^ 
to  NATO  infrastructure,  for  continuing  assistance  to  West  Betlin,  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  various  classes  of  migrants,  refugees,  and  escapees,  for  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  Children's  Fund,  to  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine,  to  the 
civilian  activities  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orgainization,  for  the  atoms 
for  peace  program,  and  for  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  private  relief 
shipments. 

"6.  A  program  of  malaria  eradication  is  specifically  authorized  for 
the  first  time,  to  be  financed  mainly  out  of  technical  cooperation  and  special 
assistance  funds, 

"7.  The  limitation  of  31.5  percent  on  United  States  contributions  to  the 
U.  N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  is  increased  to  33.33  percent.” 

“Section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  required 
the  use  in  fiscal  year  1956  of  not  to  exceed  $300  million  and  in  fiscal  year 
1957  of  not  to  exceed  $250  million  of  funds  made  available  under  the  act  to 
finance  the  export  and  sale  for  foreign  currencies  of  surplus  agricultural 
products.  Section  8  (c)  of  S,  2130  requires  the  use  of  not  to  exceed  $200 
million  for  that  purpose  in  fiscal  1953. 

“In  the  event  surplus  agricultural  commodity  exports  are  financed  through 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  they  may  not  be  counted  toward  this  total  of  $200 
mi  1 T  ^  on, 
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’*The  section  402  program  is  additional  and  supplementary  to  the  program 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public 
Law  430)  and  is  financed  not  by  funds  specifically  appropriated  for  that 
purpose  but  by  funds  appropriated  under  other  sections  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act. 

"The  total  requirement  is  reduced  this  year  because  financing  under  the 
development  loan  fund  ia  excepted  and  because  there  is  considerably  less 
money  available  with  x-zhich  to  meet  the  requirement. 

•‘The  surplus  agricultural  commodities  program  is  of  concern  to  the 
committee  not  merely  because  of  the  need  to  dispose  of  these  products  but 
also,  and  increasingly,  because  of  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  proceeds  from 
this  disposal. 

"The  accumulated  and  anticipated  receipts  from  Public  Lav;  430  and  section 
402  sales  are  substantial.  As  of  March  31,  1957,  receipts  and  anticipated 
receipts  under  past  programs  totaled  $2,6  billion--almost  the  sum  appropriated 
for  mutual  security  for  fiscal  year  1953.  Moreover,  the  estimated  collections 
on  principal  and  interest  are:  For  the  decade  1961-70,  $820  million;  for 
1970-30,  $964  million;  and  for  1981-90,  $1,082  million,  Tliese  statistics 
are  cited  by  the  committee  to  underline  its  concern  over  the  vast  accumulation 
and  investment  of  local  currencies  by  the  United  States  Government.  This  is 
a  problem  which  requires  more  attention  than  it  has  so  far  received.  Both 
section  402  and  Public  Lav;  480  specify  purposes  for  v/hich  foreign  currencies 
may  be  used.  These  purposes,  v;hich  in  the  case  of  section  402  are  the  purposes 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  are  sound  and  useful.  But  the  committee  believes 
that  they  could  be  even  more  useful  if  pursued  v;ith  more  vigor  and  imagination, 
A  further  problem  v-;hich  should  be  anticipated  consists  of  the  political 
implications  of  the  accumulation  by  the  United  States  of  vast  quantities  of 
the  currency  of  another  country'." 

Section  3  (i)  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $2.2  million  for  fiscal 
year  1958  for  the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  relief  shipments  by 
voluntary  agencies.  This  amount  is  expected  to  move  goods  valued  at  almost 
$29  million. 

"The  authority  of  the  President  to  use  mutual  security  funds  to  pay  ocean 
freight  on  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  in  amounts  to  be  determined  by 
him,  is  left  unchanged  by  the  technical  changes  in  this  section." 

"One  other  change  made  by  section  3(k)  is  to  provide  for  the  paimient  from 
ICA  administrative  expenses  of  the  costs  incident  to  carrying  out  functions 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  performed 
by  any  agency  or  officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance.  The  act  had 
previously  provided  that  of  title  II  funds,  not  exceeding  $1,5  million  could 
be  used  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  Payment  for  such  expenses  x;ill  now  be  made  from  the 
general  fund  for  administrative  expenses." 

"The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956  contained  a  provision  increasing  the 
ceiling  on  authorized  United  States  contributions  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  from  $2  million  to  $3  million  a  year  subject  to  a  proviso  that  the 
percentage  contribution  of  the  United  States  could  not  exceed  31.5  percent  of 
the  total  annual  budget  of  the  Organization,  The  executive  branch  proposed 
this  year  striking  out  this  proviso.  The  committee  instead  recommends  a 
ceiling  of  33.33  percent  on  United  States  contribution,  thereby  bringing  it 
into  line  vrLth  the  ceiling  on  United  States  contributions  to  the  United  Natioi 
The  scale  of  contributions  recommended  by  the  FAO  Conference  in  November  1955 
contemplates  that  the  United  States  contribution  x;ill  be  33,33  percent  begin¬ 
ning  in  1953. 

"In  view  of  the  worthwhile  activities  of  FAO,  the  committee  believes  thaj 
this  figure  is  justified,  at  least  for  1953. 


'The  Congress  last  year  added  through  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956  an 

addition  to  section  104  (h)  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 

ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law  480) ,  which  called  for  special  efforts 
to  use  Public  Ls^7  430  sales  proceeds  for  international  educational  exchange 
activities.  The  results,  since  this  change  in  the  law,  have  been  disappointing 
Less  than  tx^o-tenths  of  1  percent  of  all  foreign  currencies  accruing  as  a 
result  of  Public  Laxi?  480  sales  have  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  that  section. 

"The  committee  has  therefore  added  in  section  11  (b)  of  the  proposed 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957  a  provision  which  xTOuld  add  further  language  to 
section  104  (h)  of  Public  Law  430  giving  the  Secretary  of  State  authority 
to  set  aside  such  amounts  from  Public  Law  480  sales  proceeds  and  loan 
repayments,  not  in  excess  of  $1  million  a  year  in  any  one  country  for  a 

period  of  not  more  than  5  years  in  advance,  as  he  may  determine  to  be  needed 

for  international  educational  exchange  activities.  The  figure  of  $1  million 
a  year  is  within  the  limit  set  by  the  basic  legislation  on  educational 
exchange  activities.  The  5-year  period  is  necessary  for  adequate  planning 
of  this  long-range  program." 

Sen.  Morse  submitted  his  minority  viex^s  of  S.  2130,  the  mutual  security 
bill,  together  with  the  supplemental  views  of  Sen.  Long,  after  discussion 
with  Sens.  Knowland,  Russell,  and  Long,  p,  7969 _  _ l 

The  Rules  and  Administration  Committee  ordered  reported  S.  Res. 141 , 
extending  until  Jan.  31,  1958,  the  authority  of  the  Special  Committee  to  Study 
the  Foreign  Aid  Program,  p.  D521 


PORTATION.  Passed  as  reported  S.  939,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Comme^ 
as  to  limit  the  granting  of  reduced  rates  to  times  of  war  or  CT^rgency 
but  making  such  rates  conclusive  presemption  of  legality,  pp.  7996* 

The  rqterstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  ordered  report^d^S.  1451, 
to  restrict  ithe  suspension  of  motor  carrier  certificates  to  tho^  guilty  of 
willful  violat^ns.  p.  D521 

4.  WATER  RESOURCES.  ^^e\Rules  and  Administration  Committee^c^rdered  reported  S. 
Con.  Res.  23,  to  prin^-^compilation  of  materials  relying  to  the  development 
of  the  water  resources  o^the  Columbia  River  basin.x'  p.  D521 


5. 


AREA  DEVELOPMENT.  Sen.  RussellNasked  that  the^Record  be  corrected  to  show 
that  he  said  '"the  rural  development  program^^ich  could  prove  to  be  of  great 
significance."  p.  7941  ^ 


( 


5.  ATOMIC  ENERGY. 


reement  with  Iraq  and  accompanying 


Sen.  Pastore  inserted^ an 

correspondence,  providing  for  atomic  energ^xresearch  and  the  lease  of  uranium. 
7951-3  / 


PP 


7. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen^-Johnson  stated  that  he  hkd^^set  aside  Wed,  thru  Sat, 
for  consideration  of  the^mtual  security  bill.  He  libted  a  calendar  of  bills 
cleared  by  the  minority  and  stated  his  hope  to  bring  up  ny  motion  all  bills 
on  the  calendar,  ^^hls  week.  Among  the  bills  were  S.  Con,  ftqs.  20,  authorizing 
FTC  to  investi^^e  practices  in  the  newsprint  industry;  S.  ir64,  to  provide 
for  the  evaluation  of  recreational  benefits  in  all  water  resource  projects; 

S.  2051,  amend  the  Atomic  Energy  Act;  S.  60,  authorizing  consti^b^ion  of 
the  FryiAt^an- Arkansas  project;  and  S.  943,  to  require  contract  carriers 
of  vaoX^T  vehicles  to  file  with  the  ICC  their  actual  rates .  He  also  stated 


thafe^S.  555,  to  authorize  construction  of  a  high  dam  at  Hells  Canyon,  wou 
'^brought  up  in  the  near  future,  pp.  7953-9 
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June  12,  1957. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Morse,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  submitted 

the  following 

MINOEITY  VIEWS 

Together  with 

SUPPLEMENTARY  VIEWS  OF  MR.  LONG 

[To  accompany  S.  2130] 

1.  INTRODUCTORY 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  reported  S.  2130  favorably 
to  the  Senate.  I  voted  against  this  bill  in  committee  and  submit 
herewith,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate,  the  reasons  for  my 
opposition. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  I  yield  to  no  member  of  the 
committee  in  my  support  of  the  concept  of  mutual  assistance  among 
nations.  I  am  not  unaware  that  in  the  kind  of  world  in  which  we  live 
our  own  safety  as  a  nation  is  closely  linked  with  the  safety  of  other 
nations.  I  am  not  deaf  to  the  sound  of  jet  bombers  and  missiles 
(Overhead,  and  their  implications  for  our  international  relations.  Nor 
am  I  blind  to  the  dangers  to  freedom  implicit  in  the  expanding  power 
of  totalitarian  communism.  I  realize  fully  that  the  world  changes 
into  an  ever-closer  unit  under  the  compulsion  of  technology.  I 
know  that  these  changes  have  required  unusual  measures  of  assistance 
to  other  nations  and  new  ties  with  other  nations  and  I  have  supported 
such  measures  and  ties  many  times  in  the  past.  I  shall  support  them 
again  in  the  future.  I  shall  support  them,  however,  only  when  it  is 
clear  to  me  that  such  measures  are  essential  to  the  national  interest 
and  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  support 
them  only  when  they  do  not  do  violence  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  I  shall  support  them  only  when  they  are  designed  and  pursued 
in  accordance  with  the  due  processes  of  our  system  of  government. 

When  one  of  these  measures  or  ties  contributes,  however,  to  a  rising 
tide  of  anti-Americanism  throughout  the  world — as  foreign  aid  has 
contributed  in  recent  years — I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  pause 
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and  take  stock.  When  foreign  aid  degenerates  into  a  ritual  of  annual 
appropriations  of  vast  sums  of  the  taxpayers’  money  without  clea,r 
and  adequate  understanding  or  concern  as  to  reasons  for  the  expendi¬ 
tures,  it  is  time  to  ask,  What  for?  When  billions  of  dollars  are  used 
to  arm  and  support  nations  which  have  little  sympathy  with  freedom, 
it  is  time  to  look  very  closely  at  the  course  on  which  we  are  embarked. 
When  military  and  political  aid  goes  to  Communist  or  other  totali¬ 
tarian  countries  of  one  stripe  or  another  on  the  theory  that  we  are 
building  alliances  in  defense  of  freedom,  it  is  time  to  ask  ourselves 
what  kind  of  alliances?  On  what  side  will  these  allies  be  if  the  bombs 
begin  to  fall? 

Wlien  the  Congress  goes  on  year  after  year  delegating  ever-inci’eas- 
ing  authority  over  vast  sums  of  money  to  the  executive  branch,  it  is 
time  to  ask  what  is  happening  to  constitutional  processes.  What  is 
happening  to  the  authority  of  Congress  over  the  Nation’s  purse 
strings? 

These  questions  have  troubled  many  Members  of  the  Senate.  Read 
through  the  debates  of  the  past  2  or  3  years  on  foreign  aid.  In  pagei 
after  page  the  doubts  are  recited.  The  amount  is  too  high.  Aid  in" 
too  many  instances  is  making  enemies,  not  friends  of  their  people. 
Congress  is  recklessly  abdicating  its  powers  to  the  executive  branch. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  being  wasted  on  arms  and  other  aid  which  may 
someday  be  turned  against  us,  as  it  was  in  the  Chinese  Communist 
aggression  in  Korea. 

All  these  doubts  and  others  are  what  has  been  troubling  Congress 
in  approving  foreign  aid  in  recent  years.  It  is  no  wonder  that  from 
year  to  year  the  votes  against  this  policy  have  been  increasing  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

What  has  been  done  to  remedy  this  situation?  Last  year,  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  the  doubts,  the  Senate  created  a  Special  Committee 
To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program.  That  committee  was  composed 
of  all  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee — including 
the  same  members  who  have  voted  to  report  S.  2130  favorably  to  the 
Senate — and  in  addition  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minority  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  special  subcommittee  spent  almost  a  year  in  intensive  study 
of  every  aspect  of  foreign  aid.  In  the  end,  it  brought  in  a  unanimous  i 
report.  Its  report  set  forth  in  detail,  the  weaknesses,  the  fallacies," 
and  the  dangers  which  had  accumulated  in  the  aid  program.  It 
recommended  that  the  aid  program  be  continued  if  these  weaknesses, 
fallacies,  and  dangers  were  eliminated  and  it  outlined  a  series  of 
recommendations  to  bring  about  the  necessary  changes.  Its  findings 
were  realistic  and  its  recommendations  were  constructive. 

The  administration  paid  lipservice  to  the  work  of  the  special  com¬ 
mittee.  The  administration  acknowledged  the  need  for  most  of  the 
changes  which  the  special  committee  declared  were  imperative  for 
the  continued  usefulness  of  the  aid  program.  Then  the  administra¬ 
tion  proceeded  to  perpetrate  a  gigantic  hoax  on  the  Senate  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  legislation  which  it  asked  the 
Congress  to  approve  gave  the  appearance  of  reform  of  the  aid  pro¬ 
gram  in  line  with  the  special  committee’s  recommendations.  In 
actuality,  however,  it  perpetuated  to  a  large  extent  the  same  kind  of 
bureaucratic  structure,  the  same  kind  of  senseless  waste  of  millions 
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of  dollars  of  taxpayers’  money  in  futile  and  costly  activities  through¬ 
out  the  world.  And,  it  sought  to  remove  even  more  of  the  few 
remaining  restraints  and  controls  which  Congress  still  exercises  over 
this  program. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  made  some  improvements  in 
the  measure  as  it  was  drafted  by  the  executive  branch.  They  are,  in 
my  opinion,  only  superficial  improvements.  They  do  not  deal  with 
the  real  problems  inherent  in  this  legislation.  They  do  not  stop  the 
senseless  waste  of  public  funds  on  dangerous  programs.  They  do  not 
direct  the  preponderance  of  this  aid  into  constructive  relationships 
with  the  peoples  of  other  lands.  They  do  not  put  an  end  to  the  erosion 
of  congressional  controls  over  the  aid  program. 

S.  2130  was  a  bad  bill  when  it  was  introduced  in  the  Senate.  It  is 
still  a  bad  bill  as  it  comes  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  committee,  in  its  treatment  of  this  legislation,  has  accommodated 
the  administration  but  it  has  done  so  by  ignoring  in  large  mea,sure  the 
key  recommendations  of  the  Senate’s  own  Special  Committee  To 
Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program. 

2.  SIZE  OF  AUTHORIZATION 

In  the  President’s  budget  for  fiscal  year  1958  the  sum  of  $4.4  bil¬ 
lion  was  projected  for  foreign  aid.  After  a  wave  of  protest  had  spread 
through  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  at  the  size  of  this  figure, 
the  President  announced  a  reduction  of  $500  million  in  the  military 
aid  aspects  of  foreign  aid.  The  contention  was  made  before  the 
committee  that  this  was  a  genuine  reduction  in  foreign  aid.  No  ad¬ 
ministration  witness,  however,  provided  convincing  testimony  that 
this  was  actually  the  case.  The  evidence  suggested  on  the  contrary 
that  the  administration  had  merely  asked  for  $500  million  too  much 
for  military  aid  in  fiscal  year  1957,  which  it  could  not  spend  in  that 
year.  If  it  were  permitted  to  carry  over  that  amount,  it  then  could 
do  with  a  budgetary  estimate  of  $500  million  less  in  fiscal  year  1958. 

The  administration  did  ask  for  the  carryover  authority,  and  S.  2130 
grants  that  authority.  The  $500  million  “saving”  is  a  bookkeeping 
transaction  made  possible  by  extravagent  budgetary  estimates  in 
fiscal  year  1957.  It  is  not  a  reduction  in  military  aid. 

The  committee  did  make  a  real  cut  in  the  total  request  for  foreign 
aid.  It  reduced  the  measure  overall  by  about  $227  million.  I  do 
not  wish  to  belittle  that  achievement,  but  I  must  question  its  ade¬ 
quacy.  It  is  but  a  spit  in  the  ocean  of  foreign-aid  waste. 

3.  MILITARY  AID 

The  largest  grant  of  foreign  aid  (as  distinct  from  loans)  is  contained 
in  title  I  of  S.  2130.  This  title  authorizes  $1.8  billion  for  military 
aid,  a  figure  which  represents  only  a  $100  million  reduction  in  the 
President’s  request.  To  obtain  the  true  picture  of  what  is  really 
available  for  military  aid,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  add  the  $500 
million  carryover  of  militaiy  aid  from  fiscal  year  1957  to  this  figure. 
What  this  bill  now  does  is  to  permit  the  President  to  spend  $2.3 
billion,  not  $1.8  billion  for  military  aid  in  fiscal  year  1958.  It  goes 
further,  moreover,  and  authorizes  an  additional  $1.5  billion  for  mili¬ 
tary  aid  in  fiscal  year  1959. 
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How  are  these  funds  to  be  spent?  They  are  to  be  spent  to  supply 
arms  and  ammunition  to  nations  from  one  end  of  the  globe  to  another. 
They  will  be  used  to  build  up  the  armed  forces  of  both  democratic 
nations  and  totalitarian  nations,  advanced  nations  and  primitive  na¬ 
tions,  friendly  nations  and  those  that  are  not  so  friendly — and  all  in 
the  name  of  the  defense  of  freedom. 

Will  the  people  of  the  United  States  know  to  what  nations  and  in 
what  amounts  this  military  aid  is  being  supplied?  They  will  not  know 
because  this  information  is  concealed  under  the  official  stamp  of 
“secret.” 

I  have  lodged  a  protest  in  the  committee  against  this  practice  and 
I  lodge  another  in  this  report.  The  committee  has  heard,  in  my 
opinion,  no  convincing  reason  for  these  figures  to  be  hidden  under  the 
imprimatur  of  secrecy.  They  are  fairly  well  known  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  They  are  often  discussed  as  common  knowledge  in  foreign 
countries.  Yet  Congress  is  enjoined  from  having  them  in  public. 
The  people  whom  Members  of  Congress  represent  cannot  even  know 
what  their  Representatives  are  voting  for.  ^ 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  American  people  knew  the  details  about 
the  expenditure  of  their  tax  dollars  by  this  administration  in  foreign 
aid,  their  protests  would  be  so  vehement  and  demanding  that  the 
Congress  would  be  forced  by  political  repercussions  to  revise  di'astically 
the  foreign  aid  program.  I  am  convinced  that  if  the  American  people 
loiew  the  facts  that  are  now  kept  from  them  by  the  use  of  the  label  of 
political  expediency  called  top  secret,  they  would  demand  a  cutback 
in  foreign  aid  expenditures  and  a  revision  of  foreign  aid  policies. 

So  long  as  I  feel  that  the  foreign  aid  program  is  not  being  ad¬ 
ministered  in  keeping  with  a  basic  safeguard  of  democratic  procedure, 
namely,  full  disclosure  to  the  public  of  governmental  facts,  I  shall 
continue  to  oppose  the  policies  of  government  by  secrecy  which  this 
administration  follows  to  far  too  great  an  extent. 

One  reason  for  my  dissent  from  the  recommendations  of  the  majority 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  members  is  my  belief  that  the 
committee  should  insist  on  a  greater  degree  of  public  disclosure  of  the 
facts  concerning  the  places  where  the  money  is  to  be  spent  and  the  pm’- 
poses  for  which  it  is  to  be  spent.  The  money  we  are  dealing  with  in 
this  bill  does  not  belong  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  President  of  the  United  States;  it  belongs  to  the  ( 
people  of  the  United  States,  and  they  are  entitled  to  know  what  is 
being  done  with  it. 

If  we  are  to  keep  this  country  free  and  avoid  a  trend  to  government 
by  men  instead  of  strengthening  government  by  law.  Congress  must 
not  abdicate  its  constitutional  duty  to  exercise  checks  upon  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  Government.  The  majority  of  the  committee  cannot 
cover  up  mth  language  the  fact  that  in  essence  it  is  recommending  an 
increased  delegation  of  arbitraiy  discretionary  power  to  the  executive 
branch  of  Government,  and  in  particular  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  This  delegation  of  power  goes  far  beyond  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  administrative  duties  necessary  to  carry  out  congressional 
policy.  The  delegation  of  power  to  the  Executive  inherent  in  the 
position  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  committee  is  a  delegation  of 
legislative  policymaldng  power  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
over  foreign  economic  and  military  aid.  It  is  a  dangerous  principle. 
It  endangers  our  historic  concepts  of  constitutional  checks  and  bal- 
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ances.  It  endangers  the  legislative  process  because  it  amounts  in  part 
to  authorizing  the  executive  branch — under  the  guise  of  carrying  out 
administrative  functions — to  in  fact  make  legislative  policy  decisions. 

The  proposal  of  the  majority  to  require  the  President  to  file  reports 
with  the  Congress  advising  the  Congress  as  to  what  action  he  has 
taken  or  in  some  instances  what  action  he  proposes  to  take  in  carrying 
out  the  foreign  aid  program  is  not  an  effective  check  upon  rule  by  the 
Executive.  It  is  at  best  a  proposal  to  lock  the  stable  door  after  the 
horse  has  been  stolen. 

The  Presidential  report  filing  procedure  involves  a  serious  weaken¬ 
ing  of  an  historic  policy  precious  to  the  rights  of  free  men  and  women 
that  under  our  Constitution  legislative  decisions  are  for  the  Congress, 
and  the  administration  and  execution  of  legislative  policies  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of  Congress  are  for  the  executive. 

For  too  many  years  now,  in  om-  country,  under  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations,  there  has  been  an  eroding  away  of 
.legislative  responsibility  clearly  vested  in  the  Congress  by  our  con- 
Pstitutional  fathers.  It  must  stop  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  position 
of  Congress  in  our  constitutional  system  of  government.  We  should 
start  with  this  foreign  aid  bill  by  modifying  those  parts  of  it  that 
seek  to  expand  arbitrary  and  discretionary  power  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  in  the  determination  of  foreign  aid  policies. 

The  testimony  before  the  committee  gives  no  evidence  of  any  over¬ 
riding  security  reason  for  secrecy  on  how  much  money  is  given  to 
each  country  for  military  aid.  It  ma}'^  be  a  convenience  for  the 
executive  branch  not  to  have  to  teU  the  people  of  the  United  States 
how  many  millions  of  then-  hard-earned  dollars  are  going  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  to  Spain,  to  Pakistan,  to  Formosa,  to  Japan.  It  may  be  a 
convenience  to  that  branch  but  it  is  an  inexcusable  affront  to  the 
democracy  of  the  United  States. 

4.  DEFENSE  SUPPORT 

The  second  largest  item  of  gifts  included  in  the  bill  is  $800  million 
for  defense  support  for  fiscal  year  1958.  Again,  this  represents  a 
genuine  committee  reduction  of  $100  million  from  the  President’s 
.  request.  But  again,  the  committee  has  gone  further,  at  the  request 
I  of  the  executive  branch,  and  has  already  authorized  an  additional 
$710  million  for  defense  support  in  fiscal  year  1959. 

Defense  support,  as  the  executive  branch  emphasizes,  is  made 
necessary  only  because  of  the  military  aid  we  give  to  other  countries. 
Those  countries  cannot  support  the  armed  forces  that  our  mihtary 
aid  makes  possible  so  we  are  compelled  therefore  to  give  them  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  sustain  the  burden  of  these  forces.  Thus,  the  vicious 
cycle  is  complete.  The  taxpayers’  funds  are  poured  out  for  military 
aid.  Then  hundreds  of  millions  more  are  added  for  defense  support 
so  that  military  aid  can  be  continued.  Thousands  of  officers  of  the 
armed  services  go  overseas  at  high  pay  and  jn-ivilege  to  administer  the 
military  aid.  Then  hundreds  of  civilians  go  over  at  high  pay  and 
privilege  to  administer  the  defense  support  that  makes  the  military 
aid  possible.  All  the  while,  most  of  the  peoples  of  the  recipient 
countries  just  manage  to  keep  their  heads  above  water  while  a  few 
manage  to  get  rich  on  the  parade  of  American  military  and  civilian 
officials  and  the  streams  of  dollars  pouring  into  these  countries,  all  at 
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the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayers.  Necessary  reforms  are  put 
off.  Recipient  governments  are  under  no  pressure  to  be  responsible 
to  their  peoples  since  American  aid  can  always  be  counted  on  to  rescue 
them.  They  are  under  pressure  to  keep  their  armies  big  so  American 
dollars  will  keep  on  coming.  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  fantastic 
formula  for  futility. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  tempo  of  opposition  to  foreign  aid  quickens 
among  the  people  of  the  United  States?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
tide  of  anti-Americanism  rises  throughout  the  world?  Is  it  any 
wonder  that  riots  against  the  United  States  break  out  in  Formosa, 
one  of  the  chief  recipients  of  aid? 

Yet,  when  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  proposed  in 
committee  that  military  aid  and  defense  support,  together,  be  re¬ 
duced  a  total  of  $800  million,  in  an  effort  to  curb  this  strange  and 
costly  procedure,  his  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  The  committee  majority  contented  itself  with  a 
mere  reduction  of  $100  million  for  each  type  of  aid. 

In  doing  so,  they  accommodated  the  executive  branch  but  they  did 
not  give  adequate  attention  to  the  observations  of  the  special  com¬ 
mittee.  The  report  of  that  committee  had  raised  the  whole  issue  of 
how  well  military  aid  and  supporting  aid  were  integrated  into  our 
strategic  concepts  of  national  defense  and  our  foreign  policy  generally. 

Many  of  the  special  committee’s  observers  had  raised  questions  as 
to  the  level  of  armaments  being  fostered  in  some  countries.  They 
had  also  pointed  out  that  in  some  cases  the  types  of  arms  were  ill- 
suited,  too  complex  and  too  costly  for  these  countries.  They  had 
indicated  the  dangers  of  military  aid  promoting  a  competition  among 
recipients  for  ever-increasing  amounts  of  arms  from  the  United  States 
and  ever-increasing  amounts  of  defense  support  aid  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  those  arms.  Finally,  the  special  committee  report  and  the  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  this  bill  leave  no 
doubt  that  unrealistic  exchange  rates  are  adding  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  annually  to  the  cost  of  defense  support  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  while  enriching  a  few  speculators  and  importers  in  the 
recipient  countries. 

This  country  needs  allies  and,  in  some  cases,  extraordinary  military 
and  support  aid  may  be  necessary  to  assist  them  in  resisting  dangerous 
totalitarian  pressures  from  within  and  without.  That  was  true  when 
NATO  was  organized.  This  country  does  not  need  and  should  not 
seek,  however,  perpetual  dependents  anywhere  in  the  world.  If  our 
aid  tends  to  produce  a  continuing  and  increasingly  expensive  de¬ 
pendency  in  any  country,  then  it  does  violence  both  to  our  best 
interests  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  peoples  in  the  recipient 
countries.  Aid  in  this  pattern  may  help  to  prop  up  an  irresponsible 
government  which  professes  friendship  for  this  country  and  flatters 
the  administrators  of  this  program.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the 
people  of  this  country  will  pay  a  terrible  price  for  this  unmitigated 
folly. 

5.  CONTINUING  AUTHORIZATIONS 

As  already  noted,  this  bill  authorizes  not  only  excessive  appropria¬ 
tions  for  fiscal  year  1958,  but  it  goes  be3mnd  that  and  authorizes  large 
sums  for  fiscal  year  1959.  What  this  means  is  that  next  year  military 
aid  and  defense  support  will  not  be  reviewed  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
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Committee  and  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  The  amounts  which 
may  be  requested  in  fiscal  1959  shall  be  reviewed  only  by  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  able  members  of  the  latter  committee, 
they  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  expected  to  review  the  strategic  and 
foreign  policy  implications  inherent  in  these  aid  programs.  That  is  a 
responsibility  which  falls  to  the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  who  have  special¬ 
ized  in  these  matters. 

To  grant  a  2-year  authorization  for  these  programs,  as  S.  2130 
does,  amounts  to  an  abdication  of  responsibility  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Again,  it  has  taken  place  in  order  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  wishes  of  the  executive  branch.  Again,  it  has  been  done 
by  ignoring  the  unanimous  recommendations  of  the  Senate’s  own 
Special  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program. 

That  committee  had  this  to  say  of  military  aid : 

Congress  should  continue  to  authorize  appropriations  an¬ 
nually,  pending  a  clear  determination  of  the  role  of  military 
aid  in  the  total  strategy  of  national  defense. 

And  of  defense  support,  the  special  committee  had  this  to  say: 

The  committee  believes  that  any  changes  in  legislation 
which  would  deny  to  the  Senate  an  annual  review  of  sup¬ 
porting  aid  would  raise  dangers  of  failures  to  adjust  this 
aid  to  changing  circumstances.  It  would  raise  dangers  of  an 
undue  expansion  of  supporting  aid  programs  and  unnecessary 
and  excessive  demands  on  the  resources  of  this  country. 

Tliat  is  a  wise  recommendation  and  it  is  in  accord  with  existing  prac¬ 
tices.  Until  now,  the  tendency  of  the  executive  braneh  to  engage  in 
useless  and  ever-increasing  and  costly  military  and  related  aid  activi¬ 
ties  abroad  has  been  held  in  check  to  some  extent  by  the  need  to 
justify  their  programs  each  year  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  That  restraint  is  now  removed.  For  2  years,  that  branch 
can  do  what  it  pleases,  when  it  pleases  and  where  it  pleases.  They 
need  only  to  come  back  and  ask  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
more  money  in  fiscal  1959.  Wdl  the  Appropriations  Committee  at 
that  time  see  fit  to  denj’'  what  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
already  authorized? 


6.  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

This  bill  represents  an  improvement  in  one  respect  over  past  legis¬ 
lation  of  this  kind.  It  makes  an  effort  in  title  II  to  bring  together  all 
assistance  for  the  economic  development  of  other  countries  into  a 
single  “development  loan  fund”  and  to  place  this  aid  on  a  self-liqui¬ 
dating  basis.  It  provides  $500  million  for  fiscal  year  1958  for  repay¬ 
able  loans  to  get  this  fund  started.  In  theory,  this  change  is  sound 
and  it  is  in  accord  with  the  recommendations  of  the  special  committee. 

At  this  time,  however,  no  one  knows  how  the  new  fund  will  work. 
No  one  knows  how  the  fund  will  affect  other  foreign  lending  activities 
of  this  Government.  The  Export-Import  Bank,  for  example,  has 
several  billion  dollars  outstanding  in  sound  loans  to  countries  all 
over  the  world.  Will  this  fund  jeopardize  or  supplement  the  activity 
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of  the  Export-Import  Bank?  How  \vill  it  affect  the  International 
Bank?  How  will  it  affect  private  investment  overseas? 

Further,  no  one  knows  whether  all  development  aid  under  S.  2130 
\vill  in  fact  be  channeled  through  the  fund  on  a  repayable  basis  as  it 
is  clearly  the  intention  of  the  committee  that  it  should  be.  Will  de¬ 
velopment  aid  still  go  out  on  a  grant  basis,  camouflaged  under  defense 
support  or  some  other  title  of  this  bill? 

These  are  higlily  pertinent  questions.  Yet,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Kelations  did  not  receive  full  and  complete  answers  to  them. 
The  committee  did  write  in  a  desirable  safeguard  in  the  form  of  an 
Advisory  Loan  Committee  but  that,  in  itself,  is  not  sufficient  to  assure 
that  the  fund  will  be  run  in  a  sound  fashion. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  need  existed  to  get  this  fund  started 
promptly,  and  obviously  all  doubts  could  not  be  resolved  at  this  time, 
if  that  were  to  be  done.  If  the  committee  had  been  content  to  pro¬ 
vide  $500  million  to  get  the  fund  underway  in  fiscal  1958,  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  Congress  to  consider  the  implications  of  the 
fund  in  detail  during  the  next  few  months  and  then  write  intelligent  | 
permanent  legislation  for  it. 

That,  however,  is  not  what  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  done.  By  approving  this  bill,  it  does  indeed  authorize  $500 
million  to  begin  operations  of  the  fund  during  fiscal  1958.  But  again, 
to  accommodate  the  administration,  it  goes  beyond  that.  It  author¬ 
izes  the  operators  of  this  fund  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  $750  million  in  fiscal  year  1959  and  another  $750 
million  in  fiscal  year  1960.  It  empowers  the  operators  to  borrow  this 
$1.5  billion  additional  without  further  authority  or  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress.  In  effect  then,  this  legislation  places  not  a  $500  million 
fund  but  a  $2  billion  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive  branch 
and  Congress  will  have  nothing  more  to  say  in  the  matter  unless  it 
raises  specific  objections.  The  Senate  is  being  asked  to  grant  this 
authority,  not  after  the  careful  consideration  and  the  passage  of  the 
protective  legislation  which  went  into  the  creation  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  or  a  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  or  a  Home 
Owners  Loan  Corporation.  It  is  asked  to  do  so  in  haste,  in  a  title  of 
an  omnibus  bill  designed  for  a  multiplicity  of  purposes. 

To  accommodate  the  executive  branch  in  this  matter,  the  majority 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ignored  the  advice  of  the  | 
Senate’s  own  special  committee.  The  special  committee  had  endorsed 
the  desirability  of  a  revolving  fund  but  it  had  this  to  saj^  about  its 
organization: 

This  fund  is  too  important  to  be  set  up  in  haste.  Interim 
measures  may  be  necessary,  but  the  fund  should  not  be 
established  in  permanent  form  until  its  implications  have 
been  fully  examined  by  the  executive  branch  and  the  appro¬ 
priate  committees  of  Congress. 

I  agree  fully  with  that  recommendation.  I  think  that  it  would 
have  been  met  if  this  legislation  had  provided  for  only  $500  million  to 
get  the  fund  started  in  1958  while  a  full  study  was  made  of  the  idea  and 
legislation  with  adequate  safeguards  to  deal  with  this  highly  complex 
and  technical  operation  was  prepared  in  the  appropriate  committees. 

I  cannot  endorse  the  blanket  authority  to  lend  or  otherwise  advance  $2 
bilHon  of  the  taxpayers’  funds  to  other  nations,  the  authority  which 
Congress  will  in  fact  delegate  to  the  administration  under  this  act. 
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7.  SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 

There  is  one  other  major  title  of  this  bill  to  which  I  take  objection. 
Title  IV  provides  for  what  is  called  special  assistance.  Part  of  this 
aid  is  earmarked  for  a  variety  of  worthy  purposes.  Part  is  for  more 
dubious  piu’poses  such  as  the  continued  subsidies  of  tyrannical  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  Middle  East.  And  part  of  this  aid  is  not  earmarked 
at  all.  A  total  of  $100  million  is  made  available  to  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  the  President.  He  can  use  it  for  humanitarian  purposes, 
for  military  purposes,  for  political  purposes,  or  for  whatever  else  may 
suggest  itself.  There  is  no  significant  limitation  on  this  discretionary 
power,  and  little  accountability  as  to  how  it  is  exercised. 

My  objections  to  this  title  are  two  and  they  are  shnple.  I  object 
to  the  erosion  of  congressional  authority  over  the  expenditure  of  pub¬ 
lic  funds  which  the  discretionaiy  power  implies.  I  object  to  the  size 
of  the  expenditures  which  are  allowed  for  this  purpose.  Not  only 
does  title  IV  place  $100  million  at  the  complete  disposal  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  also  permits  him  to  transfer  an  additional  $150  million  from 
other  parts  of  the  bill  to  be  used  also  at  his  discretion. 

Tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  reduced  the  authorization 
Tinder  title  IV  from  $300  million  to  $250  million.  That  was,  in  my 
opinion,  a  meritorious  action.  It  simply  does  not,  however,  go  far 
enough.  It  is  conceivable  that  some  discretion  may  be  necessary 
for  the  President  to  meet  emergency  situations  abroad.  There  is 
nothing  to  suggest  the  amount  made  available  for  this  purpose  ought 
to  be  as  large  as  is  still  provided  for  in  this  legislation. 

CONCLUDING  COMMENTS 

Two  of  my  colleagues.  Senator  Langer  and  Senator  Long,  joined 
with  me  in  voting  against  S.  2130  in  committee.  I  have  not  invited 
them  to  join  with  me  in  this  minority  report,  because  I  feel  so  deeply 
about  what  I  consider  to  be  a  serious  weakening  of  the  legislative 
functions  of  Congress  as  symbolized  by  this  bill  as  it  came  out  of 
committee,  that  I  decided  to  present  this  minority  report  as  my 
individual  views.  Senator  Long  has  added  his  views  to  the  end  of 
this  report.  I  wish  to  make  clear,  however,  that  I  join  with  Senator 
Langer  and  Senator  Long  in  their  major  objection  to  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  taxpayers’  money 
could  be  saved  by  reductions  in  many  of  the  items  in  the  bill.  I  am 
convinced  that  many  savings  can  be  made  without  weakening  our 
defenses  in  the  slightest  degree.  In  fact,  it  is  my  judgment  that 
reductions  in  the  bill  woidd  strengthen,  rather  than  weaken,  the 
security  of  my  countr3L  I  am  unable  to  see  how  waste  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  strengthens  the  defenses  of  America.  In  the  last 
analysis,  a  strong  economy  is  essential  to  a  strong  defense. 

Furthermore,  it  needs  to  be  stressed  that  powerful  political  forces 
in  our  coimtry  have  succeeded  in  convincing  many  Americans  that 
om’  military  budget  is  an  untouchable  sacred  cow.  Whenever  a 
Member  of  Congress  suggests  that  the  Military  Establishment  is  in 
need  of  a  thorough  revision,  he  must  expect  to  be  attacked  and 
criticized  on  the  basis  of  the  false  charge  that  he  advocates  a  weakening 
of  our  defenses  and  a  risking  of  our  national  security. 

Such  charges  are  nonsense,  and  the  people  need  to  be  awakened 
to  that  fact  quickly.  There  is  no  place  in  America  for  a  military  junta. 
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We  must  not  countenance  in  America  any  weakening  of  the  historic 
principle  that  military  affairs  must  always  be  subjected  to  the  strictest 
civilian  inspection,  control,  and  policymaking.  The  time  has  come 
to  put  the  military  budget  on  the  legislative  operating  table  and 
remove  some  of  the  cancerous  growths  from  our  body  politic. 

The  nuclear  age  is  upon  us.  The  military  tactics  and  strategies 
of  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  war,  including  both  combat  and  the 
general  defense  of  the  Nation,  are  now  obsolete.  Yet  we  continue  to 
pour  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  into  a  militar}”  establishment  of 
our  own  and  of  foreign  nations  which  are  being  spent  on  obsolete  pro¬ 
grams.  We  waste  manpower,  and  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  of  the  taxpayers’  money  in  the  wasting  of  that  manpower. 

One  of  our  allies.  Great  Britain,  appears  to  be  far  ahead  of  us  in 
the  recognition  of  the  need  for  a  thorough  revision  of  its  military  pro¬ 
gram,  with  resulting  reductions  in  its  cost.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  some  of  the  American  officials,  in  attempting  to  alibi  our  failure 
to  reorganize  our  own  defense  program  as  Great  Britain  is  doing, 
charge  that  Britain  is  bringing  about  great  economy  in  her  defense  I 
because  she  is  planning  to  rely  upon  American  defenses  for  her  secu¬ 
rity.  An  adequate  reply  to  that  false  charge  is  to  say  "Tell  it  to  the 
British.”  I  am  satisfied  that  her  defense  program  will  not  be  based 
upon  a  national  policy  of  becoming  a  defense  satellite  of  the  United 
States. 

What  is  happening  in  fact  is  that  Britain’s  leaders  loiow  that  the 
nuclear  age  calls  for  a  reorganized  defense  prograrn.  As  long  as  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  continues  to  appropriate  the  billions  of 
dollars  it  is  now  appropriating  to  our  own  and  to  foreign  military 
establishments  with  as  little  control  over  the  actual  expenditure  of 
the  funds  by  the  military  and  over  determination  of  the  policies  upon 
which  the  expenditures  are  based  as  now  exists,  we  will  continue  to 
waste  billions  of  dollars. 

This  year  is  the  time  to  call  a  halt  in  this  waste.  This  foreign 
military  aid  bill  is  the  place  to  start.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  full 
Senate  will  adopt  amendments  reducing  substantially  the  military 
authorizations  called  for  in  this  bill. 

S.  2130  brings  to  a  head  an  issue  which  deeply  disturbs  many 
people  of  my  State  and  many  people  throughout  the  entire  United 
States.  The  issue  is  whether  the  Senate  is  going  to  go  on  year  after 
year  with  a  program  that  has  already  involved  $60  billions  in  expendi¬ 
tures  in  a  decade  and  which  in  recent  years  has  brought  the  Nation 
only  increasing  harvests  of  ill  wiU  abroad.  Or  is  the  Senate  going  to 
make  the  kind  of  thoroughgoing  revision  of  this  program  that  it  must 
have  if  it  is  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
the  ordinary  people  of  other  countries  and  the  peace  of  the  world? 

The  Senate  established  the  Special  Committee  To  Study  the 
Foreign  Aid  Program.  The  report  of  that  committee  pointed  the 
way  to  the  kind  of  revision  that  is  needed. 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  special  committee  are  followed  more 
closely  this  bill  can  be  revised  so  as  to  remake  the  foreign  aid  program 
into  an  undertaking  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  The  cant  and  subterfuge  which  the  executive  branch 
has  introduced  into  this  legislation  can  be  eliminated.  The  erosion 
of  congressional  powers  can  be  stopped.  Hundred  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers’  funds  can  be  saved.  I  submit  that  this  kind 
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of  revisiou  has  not  been  made  by  the  majoi’ity  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  And  until  it  is  made  this  bill  is  a  hoax.  It  does 
not  fully  meet  the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Oregon  or  any 
State.  It  does  not  warrant  the  approval  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States. 

Wayne  Morse, 
Senator  jrom  Oregon. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  VIEWS  OF  SENATOR  LONG 


While  I  agree,  in  the  main,  with  the  views  of  Senator  Morse  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  his  view  regarding  the  special 
assistance  funds  entrusted  to  the  discretion  of  the  President. 

The  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  represents  little  more  than  an  edu¬ 
cated  guess  as  to  the  amount  that  shoidd  be  necessary  for  foreign  aid 
purposes. 

It  is  significant  that  the  committee  recommends  $300  million  less 
for  military  aid  in  fiscal  1959  than  in  fiscal  1958.  It  recommends  $90 
million  less  defense  support  in  fiscal  1959  than  in  fiscal  1958.  No 
evidence  was  presented  for  the  second  year,  therefore,  the  two  guesses 
had  to  be  calculated  based  on  a  single  year’s  presentation.  When 
the  committee  recommends  that  the  administration  should  trim  its 
foreign  aid  sails  by  approximate^  20  percent  next  year,  the  question 
arises^ — why  not  now? 

Those  voting  for  the  full  amount  of  foreign  aid  are  too  willing  to 
tolerate  widespread  waste  and  inefficiency  beyond  anything  ever 
experienced  in  this  country  as  a  necessary  evil  in  a  program  which  is 
meritorious  in  general.  I  disagree.  In  some  instances,  a  single  un¬ 
wise  and  inexcusable  bureaucratic  decision  in  Washington  is  costing 
this  Nation  as  much  as  $100  million  each  year. 

Knowing  of  the  enormous  waste  and  bureaucratic  blundering  in  the 
administration  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  Congi’ess,  in  granting 
practically  the  full  amount  of  the  foreign  aid  request,  would  be  tacitly 
approving  extravagance.  The  only  way  to  squeeze  out  the  waste 
and  force  the  administration  to  make  better  use  of  the  funds  available 
is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  funds  approved. 

Americans  are  being  misled  when  they  are  told  that  foreign  aid  is 
a  substitute  for  a  considerable  part  of  our  own  defense  budget.  Of 
the  68  countries  receiving  foreign  aid  assistance  from  this  Nation,  it  is 
a  mistake  to  conclude  that  more  than  a  few  would  dare  participate  in 
a  war  between  two  great  atomic  powers. 

Forei^  aid  expenditures  can  implement  our  foreign  policy,  and 
assist  friendly  nations  to  maintain  their  internal  stability,  i'oreign 
aid  expenditures  can  strengthen  anti-Communist  powers  and  thereby 
lessen  the  likelihood  that  those  powers  wiU  be  attacked. 

Yet  foreign  aid  expenditures  have  not  and  cannot  assure  us  that 
war  wiU  not  be  waged  upon  the  United  States  or  that  we  may  not  be 
compelled  to  fight  without  substantial  help  from  our  erstwhile  friends. 
We  need  look  back  no  further  than  the  Korean  war  to  satisfy  ourselves 
of  that  conclusion. 

Meanwhile,  spreading  our  resources  among  68  other  powers  has 
liabilities  as  well  as  assets.  We  should  not  forget  that  the  more  we 
reduce  our  own  strength  and  resources,  the  less  we  will  have  available 
for  the  direct  control  of  this  Nation  in  its  defense  and  its  growth. 

Russell  B.  Long. 
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paflisea  within  a  few  hours,  to  be  followed 
by  ^neral  discussion  on  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  authorization  bill  but  without 
votes  ythat  bill  today.  Minority  views 
are  to  bMled  tonight,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  have  a^ion  on  the  bill  until  copies  of 
the  minoriftc  views  are  available  to  Sen¬ 
ators. 

Mr.  POTTiy  Will  there  be  a  vote  on 
the  mutual  security  bill  tomorrow? 

Mr.  JOHNSOyof  Texas.  I  do  not 
know  when  there^ill  be  a  vote  on  it. 
There  will  be  generydiscussion  this  aft¬ 
ernoon.  Probably  s^ral  amendments 
will  be  offered.  Just  ^raen  a  vote  will  be 
reached,  I  am  unable  tyell  this  far  in 
advance.  I  have  set  aside  Wednesday, 
Thursday,  Friday,  and  Satm^day  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  that  bill.  I  hope  we  shall 
be  able  to  dispose  of  it  by  lateVSaturday. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President\accord- 
ing  to  the  announcement  of  the\pajor- 
ity  leader,  he  hopes  to  take  up  the 
security  bill  today.  I  have  no  objection 
to  taking  up  the  mutual  security  bill 
day  based  upon  any  parliamentary  poirJl 
because  of  any  pending  minority  views! 
Tlie  Record  is  clear  that  I  have  until  5 
o’clock  this  evening  to  file  minority  views. 
I  finished  dictating  them  30  minutes  ago, 
and  they  will  be  on  the  desks  of  Senators 
tomorrow. 

My  understanding  is  that  during  the 
course  of  the  discussion  today  the  major¬ 
ity  will  begin  the  presentation  of  their 
point  of  view  on  the  mutual  security  au¬ 
thorization  bill,  but  that  no  votes  will  be 
taken  upon  any  amendment  to  it.  The 
minority  views  are  based  upon  a  proposal 
involving  the  submission  of  an  entire 
series  of  amendments  which ‘would  save 
the  taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
minority,  are  now  being  inexcusably 
wasted. 
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Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  have  been  advised  by  the 
,  Parliamentarian  that  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  file  my 
minority  views  on  the  mutual  security 
bill  by  5  o’clock  this  afternoon.  The  rec¬ 
ord  is  as  follows: 

There  was  a  colloquy  the  other  day, 
when  we  announced  from  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  that  the  bill 
had  been  favorably  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and  that  the  minority  views 
would  be  filed  by  5  o’clock  today.  Ap¬ 
parently  at  that  time  a  request  should 
have  been  made  for  permission  to  file 
them  by  5  o’clock  today.  I  now  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  file  my  minority  views  and 
the  supplementary  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  by  5  o’clock 
this  afternoon,  with  the  understanding 
that  they  will  be  printed  overnight  and 
placed  on  Senators’  desks  tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  has 
stated  the  situation  correctly.  It  was 
certainly  understood  in  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  that  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  file  his 
.views  by  5  o’clock  today.  The  legislative 


history  is  clear  on  that  point.  If  a  tech¬ 
nicality  was  not  complied  with,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  certainly  should  be  entitled  to  have 
the  permission  to  comply  with  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  once 
more  demonstrated  the  many  courtesies 
he  has  extended  to  me  in  the  13  years 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate.  I 
appreciate  his  attitude  very  much. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  views 
prepared  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  thought  that  perhaps  I  should  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  statements  in 
the  Senator’s  minority  views.  However, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  believes,  since 
he  feels  so  strongly  on  this  matter,  the 
views  should  be  personal  to  him. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
fi‘om  Louisiana  for  his  comment.  He 
will  see  my  statement  before  it  is  filed, 
as  will  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Langer].  However,  because  of  the 
position  I  took  in  committee  with  re¬ 
spect  to  certain  legal  aspects  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  matter  under  discus¬ 
sion,  I  would  not  wish  to  ask  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  associate  themselves  with  my 
point  of  view,  but,  rather,  speak  only 
for  myself.  I  state  in  my  minority  views 
that  I  share  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Dan¬ 
ger],  that  the  bill  should  be  drastically 
cut  in  many  particulars.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  have  an  opportu- 
tity  to  read  my  views,  although  my  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  committee  was  somewhat 
different  from  the  position  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  took  in  respect  to  some 
of  the  reasons  for  dissenting.  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  the  Senator  to 
ask  him  to  join  in  my  minority  views.  I 
have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana,  by  his  expression 
of  his  own  personal  minority  views,  will 
make  his  position  very  clear  on  this  is¬ 
sue. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
but  I  shall  read  the  Senator’s  statement 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  I  am  par¬ 
ticularly  concerned  about  some  phases 
of  the  program  as  reported  to  the  Senate 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
so-called  revolving  fund,  which  removes 
all  the  economic  aid  from  any  real  con¬ 
gressional  control,  by  setting  up  a  per¬ 
manent  fund,  over  which  Congress  will 
have,  at  best,  very  limited  control. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  approves  of  that  particular 
phase  of  the  bill.  Some  of  us,  who  are 
concerned  about  it,  will  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  vote  to  retain  in  the  Con- 
gi'ess  of  the  United  States  some  meas¬ 
ure  of  control  over  the  program.  A 
number  of  other  items  in  the  bill  dis¬ 
turb  me  also. 

I  shall  look  forward  eagerly  to  the 
Senator’s  amendments,  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  them  will  be  along  the  line  of 
my  thinking,  so  that  I  may  support  the 
effort  to  make  the  program  more  realis¬ 
tic. 


Mr.  MORSE.  It  was  not  my  inten¬ 
tion,  in  making  my  unanimous-consent 
request,  to  open  debate  on  the  mutual- 
security  bill.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  courteous  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  me 
to  do  so. 

I  wish  to  say  very  quickly  in  passing, 
to  my  good  friend  from  Georgia,  that  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  such  a  great  constitutional  lawyer, 
that  he  should  make  the  observations  he 
has  made.  I  wish  to  assure  him  that  one 
section  of  my  minority  views  is  given 
over  to  the  constitutional  question,  and 
to  what  I  consider  to  be  an  abdication 
by  Congress  of  its  legislative  duties  un¬ 
der  the  Constitution. 

Having  served  with  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  a  number  of  years  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and 
although  there  may  have  been  some 
times  when  we  voted  differently,  I  can¬ 
not  recall  when  we  ever  voted  differ¬ 
ently  on  any  major  item  befoi*e  the  com¬ 
mittee,  and,  in  fact,  I  cannot  recall  any 
minor  one,  for  that  matter,  when  we 
voted  differently;  I  should  like  to  say  to 
him  that  I  also  take  the  position  in  my 
minority  views  that  tremendous  savings 
can  be  made  in  the  military  budget.  It 
should  no  longer  be  considered  a  sacred 
cow,  but  should  be  put  on  the  legislative 
operating  table  of  Congress  in  order  that 
we  may  cut  out  some  of  its  cancers. 

I  press  my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1957— 
MINORITY  AND  SUPPLEMENTAL 
VIEWS 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Morse,  as  a  member 
of  the'  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
submitted  his  minority  views,  together 
with  the  supplemental  views  of  Mr.  Long, 
on  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  here¬ 
tofore  reported  by  Mr.  Green  from  that 
committee  which  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  as  part  2  of  Report  No.  417. 


PARTMENTS  OP  LABOR  AND 
EALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WEL¬ 
FARE  APPROPRIATIONS,  1958 

Th^enate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  ^  (H.  R.  6287)  making  appropri¬ 
ations  f^  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and  HealtK  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
related  agei^es,  for  the  fiscal  year  end¬ 
ing  June  30,  iS|58,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  order  t^t  Senators  may  be  on 
notice,  I  ask  unantoous  consent  that  on 
the  question  of  the^passage  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  measure,  the  La^r  and  Health,  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  Welfare  Departments  appro¬ 
priation  biU,  the  yeffl^  and  nays  be 
ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wereVrdered. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  PresidentUhe  bill  un¬ 
der  consideration  provides  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $2,885,290,781  for  the  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education^ 
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ai^  Welfare.  This  amount  is  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $38,459,200  over  the  House  bill, 
but  under  the  budget  estimates  for 
1958  b^  $96,636,800. 

The  CGunmittee  has  approved  a  total 
of  $354,^,600  for  the  Department  of 
Labor,  an  grease  of  $5,288,400  over  the 
House  bill,  ^eluded  in  the  committee’s 
recommendati^  are  items  totaling  $321,- 
800,000,  or  90. 81>  percent  of  the  budget 
estimates,  for  wh^h  funds  must  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Included  a^  grants  to  States  for 
unemployment  compensation  and  em¬ 
ployment  service  adiijpistration,  $260 
million,  paid  out  of  th^^^armarked  Fed¬ 
eral  unemployment  tax\  revenues;  in 
other  words,  that  amountVomes  out  of 
revenues  Raised  by  special  ta^s  and  does 
not  come  out  of  the  Federal  T^asury. 

For  unemployment  compensation  for 
veterans,  the  bill  provides  $36,80^000. 

For  unemployment  compensatiem  for 
Federal  employees,  $25  million  ii^in- 
cluded.  \ 

For  the  Department  of  Health,  Edur 
cation,  and  Welfare  the  committee  rec-> 
ommends  a  total  of  $2,516,707,381.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  recommendations  are  items 
totaling  $1,768,700,000,  representing 
70.27  percent  of  the  Department’s  esti¬ 
mates,  for  which  funds  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  grants  to  States  for  public  as¬ 
sistance,  $1,600,000,000;  for  payments  to 
school  districts,  $127  million;  and  for  as¬ 
sistance  for  school  construction  in  fed¬ 
erally  impacted  areas,  $41,700,000.  The 
basic  legislation  for  these  three  programs 
definitely  commits  the  Congress  to  pro¬ 
vide  whatever  funds  are  required. 

Not  included  in  the  above  category,  but 
certainly  programs  which  permit  little  or 
no  reduction  from  the  budget  estimates, 
are  those  for  grants  to  States  for  mater¬ 
nal  and  child  welfare;  for  grants  to 
States  for  vocational  rehabilitation;  for 
grants  to  States  for  hospital  construc¬ 
tion  ;  for  grants  to  States  for  waste  treat¬ 
ment  works  construction;  and  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  States  for  local  public  health 
units.  These  together  with  the  items  for 
public  assistance  and  school  construction 
and  school  maintenance  and  operation 
total  in  excess  of  $2  billion. 

The  increases  recommended  through¬ 
out  the  bill  are  at  a  minimum  whei/ 
consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  tmt, 
this  bill  was  under  consideration  b^he 
House  for  10  days,  with  ext^sive 
amendments  offered  on  the  flooynf  the 
House  and  numerous  reductic^  made 
in  the  amounts  recommend^  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
following  extended,  detai^d,  and  ex¬ 
haustive  hearings,  durins/which  the  bill 
was  thoroughly  examined  and  consid¬ 
ered.  Senators  will  r^all  that  on  the 
day  of  passage  of  tM  bill  in  the  House 
there  were  14  yea-^d-nay  votes. 

Increases  recommended  by  our  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Df^artment  of  Labor  only 
partially  rest(^  the  reductions  effected 
by  floor  ammdments  under  the  House 
committee  ^commendations.  For  one 
item — th^ Mexican  farm  labor  pro¬ 
gram — recommend  the  same  amount 
as  the ^ouse  committee  allowance. 

Tl^  substantial  increases  approved 
by  jSmv  committee  are  for  medical  re- 
se^ch  in  the  killing  and  crippling  dis- 
yrases — cancer,  heart  disease,  mental  ill¬ 


nesses,  arthritis,  and  metabolic  dis¬ 
eases,  neurological  disorders,  and  blind¬ 
ness.  For  each  of  these  items  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommends  increases  in  excess 
of  the  budget  estimates.  In  total,  we 
have  approved  increases  of  $32,02’?, 000 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  for 
use  in  the  fight  against  killing  diseases. 

Last  year  our  committee  reported  to 
the  Senate  a  bill  containing  amend¬ 
ments  for  increases  in  these  same  items 
amounting  to  $56,282,000  over  the  budget 
estimates,  or  44.48  percent  over  the 
amounts  requested. 

This  year’s  recommendation  of  in¬ 
creases,  totaling  $32,027,000,  amounts  to 
16.84  percent  over  the  amounts  re¬ 
quested. 

It  is  recalled  that  there  were  doubts 
expressed  last  year  as  to  whether  the 
funds  recommended  by  the  committee 
last  year  would  be  wisely  and  prudently 
spent  and  whether  there  was  available 
manpower  to  carry  on  the  additional 
research  possible  with  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  funds.  The  Senate  committee 
'^considered  the  matter  very  thoroughlyy 
md  the  position  of  the  Senate  comm^ 
teK^was  fully  vindicated.  Manpo^r 
wa^vailable,  and  the  funds  have ^en 
wisel^nd  prudently  expended.  / 

Mr.  N;esident,  following  the  u^l  pro¬ 
cedure,  I\  ask  unanimous  con^nt  that 
the  comnmtee  amendments yoe  consid¬ 
ered  en  bMc,  and  that  ^!ne  bill  as 
amended  be 'honsidered  ay'original  text 
for  the  purp^  of  amendment,  with 
this  exception:  \  / 

The  distinguishM  ^nator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Joi^ton],  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Ownmittee  on  Post  Of¬ 
fice  and  Civil  Sej4ice,N;ias  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  lan^age  on^ge  30,  line  18 : 

Provided,  TMt  the  Chie^^nd  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  gaining  and  Sta^ards  Branch 
of  the  Natiynal  Institute  of  l^ntal  Health 
shall  eaclyne  compensated  at  a'telary  rate 
not  to  e^eed  $17,500  per  annum^^ 

Th^committee  included  this  ptoviso 
in  tyfe  bill,  conscious  of  the  fact  \^at 
m^e  than  half  of  the  hospital  bed^in 
me  United  States  today  are  occupied  ^ 
/patients  suffering  from  mental  illnesi^ 
and  that  the  cost  of  mental  illness  runs 
into  billions  of  dollars  each  year. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
called  attention  to  this  proviso,  and  I 
have  consulted  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye] 
who  is  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  formerly  was  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom¬ 
mittee. 

So  in  asking  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  amendments  be  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  we  do  not  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  proviso  beginning  on  line  18, 
page  30,  and  ending  on  line  22,  which  I 
have  just  read,  be  included.  That  means, 
then,  that  the  proviso  will  be  stricken 
from  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
advised  me  that  he  and  his  committee 
are  giving  their  thought,  attention,  and 
consideration  to  this  very  matter  now; 
they  are  examining  into  the  question  at 
this  very  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Along  that  line,  last  year,  if  Senators  will 
recall,  approximately  800  of  the  super¬ 


grade  positions  were  acted  upon.  ^ 
present,  the  Committee  on  Post  O^e 
and  Civil  Service  is  holding  hearing^nd 
is  considering  the  matter.  Even  iroday, 
in  order  to  conserve  the  time  of  me  Sen¬ 
ate,  I  am  having  lunch  with  me  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Civil  Service  Coimnission,  to 
discuss  with  him  matters  obtaining  to 
the  various  grades,  such  a^he  one  con¬ 
cerned  in  this  instance.  /The  committee 
will  then  look  into  th^roatter. 

As  I  understand,  the  provision  begin¬ 
ning  on  line  18  anc^ ending  on  line  22, 
of  page  30,  will  beyaricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  HILL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THYE.  yMr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yieldy 

Mr.  HILI^I  yield. 

Mr.  'THW.  I  may  say  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  pnairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  OSice  and  Civil  Service  that  the 
salaryrange  of  $17,500  for  this  particu¬ 
lar  prosition  would  be  proper.  I  regret 
that  it  is  found  to  be  necessary  to  strike 
y/(e  provision  from  the  bill.  But  with 
/Hie  assurance  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice,  the  committee  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  question  of  salaries  and  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  all  other  matters  relating  to 
the  civil  service,  will  take  the  matter 
under  consideration  and  will  include  it 
in  a  study  to  make  certain  that  the  sal¬ 
ary  range  will  be  adjusted  as  it  should 
be  adjusted,  I  shall  not  object  to  the 
striking  of  the  provision.  But  in  the 
committee  the  decision  was  made  to  re¬ 
port  the  bill  to  the  Senate  with  this  pro¬ 
vision  included. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Inasmuch  as  the  committee  had  already 
included  the  provision  in  the  bill,  I  wish 
to  state  that  we  shall  give  the  matter 
special  treatment.  But  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  who  served  for  so  many  years 
on  the  committee  of  which  I  am  chair¬ 
man,  knows  what  we  have  to  do  in  the 
case  of  placing  certain  employees  in  the 
super  grades  under  the  Classification  Act. 
In  that  connection  there  are  many  head¬ 
aches,  because  when  one  case  of  that 
sort  comes  up,  other  employees  wish  to 
be  treated  similarly. 

^  Mr.  THYE.  I  appreciate  that.  If  I 
Refi  remained  on  the  Committee  on  Post 
oMce  and  Civil  Service,  I  would  now  be 
its  simior  Republican  member.  However, 
I  haoMong  endeavored  to  obtain  a  seat 
on  the^ppropriations  Committee;  and 
a  numbi^of  years  ago  I  had  to  decide 
whether  l^would  leave  the  Committee 
on  Post  and  Civil  Service,  in  order 

to  become  a^ember  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  CommittN^  I  regretted  leaving  the 
Committee  on  PNi  Office  and  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice,  because  of  th^xcellent  work  it  does 
on  matters  relatinffUo  the  classification 
of  employees.  \ 

Let  me  say  that  the  Stator  from  South 
Carolina  is  doing  an  CT^ellent  job  as 
chairman  of  the  commitu^,  and  I  am 
confident  that  this  particu^r  position 
will  have  his  personal  attennon.  In  all 
justice,  the  proposed  increase \n  salary 
should  be  made.  \ 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  C^lina. 
Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  ^om 
Minnesota  for  his  kind  remarks  concesn- 
ing  me.  During  the  many  years  he  am 
I  served  together  on  the  committee? 
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mill  cabbie  of  turning  out  144-inch  steel 
plate,  3Wore  oxygen  steelmaking  fur¬ 
naces,  9()\new  coke  ovens,  a  new  elec¬ 
trolytic  tinolate  line,  and  other  facil¬ 
ities  which^ill  bolster  the  whole  eco¬ 
nomic  and  in^strial  foundation  of  the 
State,  the  We^and  the  Nation. 

These  facilities  which  will  lead  to  em¬ 
ployment  of  2,700Vdditional  workers  at 
Fontana  and  othek  Kaiser  operations, 
will  have  undeniable,  benefits  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  But  it  should  t^e  noted  they  also 
will  contribute*importai!rtly  to  our  Na¬ 
tion’s  security.  Most  ofNus  readily  re¬ 
member  the  critical  shormges  of  iron 
and  steel  which  confrontedNthe  United 
States  during  the  national  emergency 
before  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  eWly  days 
of  our  involvment  in  World  War^  We 
also  can  recall  the  superhuman  ateom- 
plishments  which  made  California  an 
important  arsenal  during  that  conI^ct 
and  the  later  hostilities  in  Korea.  Tras 
expanded  California  steel  industry  is  de^ 
signed  to  serve  our  Nation  in  peace.  It 
will  also  be  an  indispensable  adjunct  in 
event  of  another  war. 

I  take  these  few  moments,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  to  call  attention  to  the  significance 
of  a  phrase  which  is  often  used — “the 
growing  West” — and  to  note  that  prog¬ 
ress  continues  undiminished  in  the  State 
which  I  have  the  honor  in  part  to  repre¬ 
sent  in  this  body. 


CONSTRUCTION  OF  TOLL  BRIDGE 
ACROSS  RAINY  RIVER,  MINN. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  439, 

Senate  bill  1054.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  1054) 
to  extend  the  times  for  commencing  and 
completing  the  construction  of  a  toll 
bridge  across  the  Rainy  River  at  or  near 

Baudette,  Minn.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tM 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bil^ 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  ]^esi- 
dent,  the  distinguished  senior  Stator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Thye]  has^ought 
to  the  attention  of  the  minor^  leader 
and  myself  the  importance  urgency 
of  passing  this  bill  at  the  ea^est  possible 
date.  / 

The  Committee  on  /Public  Works, 
which  considered  the  ^11,  recommends 
its  passage.  / 

The  bill  would  ^tend  the  time  for 
commencing  and /-completing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  tol^ridge  across  the  Rainy 
River  at  or  ne^ Baudette,  Minn. 

It  may  be  t^t  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  the  author  of 
the  bill,  a  statement  to  make.  If 
so,  I  yiel^or  that  purpose. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  ^stinguished  majority  leader  for 
hai^g  the  bill  considered  at  this  time, 
TJ(e  existing  act  authorizing  the  con¬ 
duction  of  the  bridge  expires  on  the 
Aeth  day  of  this  month.  Unless  we  pass 
the  bill  there  will  be  the  question  of  the 


expiration  of  the  authorization  for  the 
construction  of  the  bridge.  That  is  the 
urgency.  It  is  as  simple  as  that.  It  is 
merely  an  authorization  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  is 
open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  first  section  of 
the  act  entitled  "An  a6t  to  revive  and  re¬ 
enact  the  act  authorizing  the  village  of 
Baudette,  State  of  Minnesota,  Its  public  suc¬ 
cessors  or  public  assigns,  to  construct,  main¬ 
tain,  and  operate  a  toll  bridge  across  the 
Rainy  River,  at  or  near  Baudette,  Minn.,  ap¬ 
proved  December  21,  1950,”  approved  June 
16,  1955  (69  Stat.  159) ,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  “commenced  within  2  years  and  com¬ 
pleted  within  4  years”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “commenced  within  4  years  and  com¬ 
pleted  within  6  years.” 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1957 

;;  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
“  dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
;  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  424, 
i  S.  2130. 

:  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
:  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
3  of  the  Senate, 

;  The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
■2130)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Se- 
,  curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
i  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
j!  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
■  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the  Sen- 
1  ate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
I  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
!  on  Foreign  Relations  with  an  amend- 
I  ment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert: 

That  this  act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1957.” 

Sec.  2.  Title  I,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  military  assistance,  is  further  amend¬ 
ed  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  103,  which  relates  to 
authorizations,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  substi¬ 
tute  the  following: 

“(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning 
in  the  fiscal  year  1958  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $1,800,- 
000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  begin- 
ninging  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed 
$1,500,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.” 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “and  of 
section  124.” 

(3)  In  subsection  (c),  add  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “When 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion  are  used  to  furnish  military  assistance 
on  terms  of  repayment  within  3  years  or 
earlier,  dollar  repayments,  including  dollar 
proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  foreign 
currency  received  hereunder  to  any  United 
States  Government  agency  or  program,  may 
be  credited  to  the  current  applicable  appro¬ 
priation  and  shall  be  available  until  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  purposes  of  military  assist¬ 
ance  on  terms  of  repayment,  and,  notwith- 
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standing  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provi¬ 
sion  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign 
j  currencies  or  other  receipts  accruing  to  the 
I  United  States,  repayments  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter :  Provided,  That  the  authority  in  this 
sentence  shall  apply  to  repayments  from  not 
to  exceed  $175,000,000  of  the  appropriations 
used  for  such  assistance.” 

(b)  In  section  104  (a),  which  relates  to 
infrastructure,  strike  out  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  the  word  “already”;  strike  out  “$780,- 
000,000”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substi¬ 
tute  “$1,000,000”,  and  strike  out  the  second 
sentence. 

(c)  In  section  105  (b)  (3),  which  relates 
to  conditions  applicable  to  military  assist¬ 
ance,  strike  out  the  words  between  “Asia” 
and  “,  the  President.” 

(d)  Amend  section  107,  which  relates  to 
waivers  of  law,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  “1262 
;  (a) ,  and  title  34,  United  States  Code,  section 
i  546  (e)”  and  substitute  “7307  (a).” 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “Revised 
Statutes  1222  (10  U.  S.  C.  576)”  and  sub- 

I  stitute  “title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections 
1  3544  (b)  and  8544  (b).” 

(e)  Repeal  section  108,  which  relates  to 
transfer  of  military  equipment  to  Japan. 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Mutual 
Seciirity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific,  and  direct  forces  support,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  4.  Title  I,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  defense  support,  is  further  amended 
as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  131,  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  before  “designed” 
in  the  first  sentence,  insert  “specifically.” 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b)  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  following: 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning 
in  the  fiscal  year  1958  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section  not  to  exceed  $800  mil¬ 
lion,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  not  to  exceed  $710 
million,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.” 

(3)  Strike  out  subsection  (c),  and  redesig¬ 
nate  subsection  “(d)”  as  subsection  “(c) 

(4)  Add  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

“(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish 

the  purposes  of  this  section  in  Korea  (1) 
assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  without  regard  to  the  other  provisions 
of  this  title  and  (2)  the  authority  provided 
in  section  307  may  be  exercised  in  furnishing 
assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion;  and  funds  available  under  this  section 
may  be  used  for  payment  of  ocean  freight 
charges  on  shipments  for  relief  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  in  Korea  without  regard  to  section  409 
of  this  act.” 

(b)  Repeal  section  132,  which  relates  to 
the  Korean  program. 

Sec.  5.  'Title  I,  chapter  4,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  general  provisions  relating  to  mutual 
defense  assistance,  is  further  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  In  section  142  (b),  which  relates  to 
agreements,  strike  out  in  the  first  sentence 
“chapter  2  or”  and  “or  under  title  II.” 

(b)  Section  143  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  143.  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia:  In  fur¬ 
nishing  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  continuously  assure  himself  (1) 
that  Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  its 
Independence,  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  par¬ 
ticipating  in  any  policy  or  program  for  the 
Communist  conquest  of  the  world,  and  (3) 
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that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  shall  keep  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  fully  and  constantly  in¬ 
formed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  under  this  act.” 

(c)  Add  a  new  section  144  as  follows: 

‘‘Sec.  144.  Southeast  Asia:  Assistance  un¬ 
der  this  title  shall  be  made  available  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  141  and  142, 
except  that  (1)  in  the  case  of  assistance  to 
the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia.  Laos,  and 
Vietnam,  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  assistance 
(not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  10  percent 
of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec¬ 
tion  121,  excluding  unexpended  balances  of 
prior  appropriations)  to  other  nations  in 
the  area  of  southeast  Asia,  the  President 
may  waive  specific  provisions  of  section  142 
to  the  extent  he  may  deem  necessary  in  the 
national  interest  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  act.  The  President  or  such  officer 
as  he  may  designate  shall  report  each  in¬ 
stance  of  such  waiver  to  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  Appropriations,  and  Armed  Serivces 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Foreign 
Affairs,  Appropriations,  and  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
within  30  days.” 

Sec.  6.  Title  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  devel¬ 
opment  assistance,  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  the  heading  of  the  title,  ‘‘Devel¬ 
opment  Assistance,”  and  substituting  “De¬ 
velopment  Loan  Fund”;  by  striking  out  the 
section  number  and  heading  of  section  201 
and  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
of  section  201;  by  redesignating  subsection 
(c)  of  section  201  as  subsection  (d)  of  sec¬ 
tion  537  and  striking  out  therein  “this  title” 
and  “411  (c)”  and  substituting,  respectively, 
“section  400  (a)”  and  “411  (b)”;  and  by  in¬ 
serting  the  following  new  sections: 

“Sec.  201.  Declaration  of  purpose:  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  recognizes 
that  the  progress  of  free  peoples  in  their 
efforts  to  further  their  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  and  thus  to  strengthen  their  freedom, 
is  important  to  the  security  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States.  The  Congress 
further  recognizes  the  necessity  in  some  cases 
of  assistance  to  such  peoples  if  they  are  to 
succeed  in  these  efforts.  The  Congress  ac¬ 
cordingly  reaffirms  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States,  and  declares  it  to  be  the 
purpose  of  this  title,  to  assist,  on  a  basis  of 
self-help  and  mutual  cooperation,  the  efforts 
of  free  peoples  to  develop  their  economic 
resources  and  to  Increase  their  productive 
capabilities. 

“Sec.  202.  General  authority:  (a)  There  is 
hereby  established  a  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  ‘Development  Loan  Fund’  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  ‘the  Fund’)  to  be 
used  hy  the  President  to  finance  activities 
carried  out  pursuant  to  authority  contained, 
in  this  title. 

“(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  loans,  credits,  or  guaranties,  or  to  en¬ 
gage  in  other  financing  operations  or  trans¬ 
actions  (not  to  include  grants  or  direct  pur¬ 
chases  of  equity  securities) ,  to  or  with  such 
nations,  organizations,  persons,  or  other  en¬ 
tities,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as 
he  may  determine,  taking  into  account  (1) 
whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  other  free  world  sources  on 
reasonable  terms,  (2)  the  economic  and 
technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be 
financed,  and  (3)  whether  the  activity  gives 
reasonable  promise  of  contributing  to  the 
development  of  economic  resources  or  to  the 
Increase  of  productive  capacities  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  The  Fund 
shall  be  administered  so  as  to  support  and 
encourage  private  investment  and  other  pri¬ 


vate  participation  furthering  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  and  it  shall  be  administered  so 
as  not  to  compete  with  private  investment 
capital,  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De¬ 
velopment.  The  authority  of  section  401  (a) 
of  this  act  may  not  be  used  to  waive  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  this  title  or  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  with 
respect  to  this  title,  nor  may  the  authority 
of  section  501  of  this  act  be  used  to  increase 
or  decrease  the  funds  available  under  this 
title.  Guaranties  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
413  (b)  (4),  except  subparagraph  (F)  there¬ 
of.  The  administrator  of  the  Fund  shall 
furnish  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  re- 
prt  on  each  financing  operation  or  transac¬ 
tion  involving  more  than  $10  million  of  the 
Fund’s  assets  and  involving  an  activity  re¬ 
quiring  longer  than  1  year  to  complete. 
Such  report  shall  be  made  at  the  time  such 
financing  operation  or  transaction  is  con¬ 
summated. 

“Sec.  203.  Capitalization:  (a)  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
advances  to  the  Fund,  not  to  exceed  $500 
million.  In  addition,  unless  disapproved  in 
the  appropriation  act  appropriating  funds 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make, 
beginning  in  tl^e  fiscal  year  1959,  loans  to 
the  Fund  in  amounts  needed  to  cover  obli¬ 
gations  Incurred  against  the  Fund.  Ebccept 
as  provided  in  section  204  (b)  of  this  act, 
the  maximum  amount  of  obligations  in¬ 
curred  against  the  Fund  during  the  fiscal 
year  1958  shall  be  $500  million,  during  the 
fiscal  year  1959  shall  be  $750  million,  and 
during  the  period  beginning  in  the  fiscal 
year  1960  shall  be  $750  million;  and  any  un¬ 
used  portion  of  the  maximum  applicable  to 
any  period  shall  be  added  to  the  maximum 
applicable  to  the  succeeding  period. 

“(b)  For  purposes  of  the  loans  provided 
for  in  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
luy  is  authorized  to  use  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  now  in  force  or  as 
hereafter  amended,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  securities  may  be  issued.under  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Liberty  Bond  Act  are  hereby  extended 
to  include  this  purpose.  The  President  shall 
determine  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
advances  or  loans  made  to  the  Fund  pursu¬ 
ant  to  this  section. 

“Sec.  204.  Fiscal  provisions:  (a)  All  re¬ 
ceipts  from  activities  or  transactions  under 
this  title  shall  be  credited  to  the  Fund  and, 
notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1963,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  or  other  receipts  accruing  to  the 
United  States,  shall  bei  available  for  use  for 
purposes  of  this  title. 

“(b)  ‘The  President  is  authorized  to  Incur, 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  obligations  against  the  Fund  in 
amounts  which  may  not  at  any  time  exceed 
the  assets  of  the  Fund.  The  amount  of  such 
obligations  also  may  not  exceed  the  limita¬ 
tions  specified  in  section  203  (a)  of  this  act 
except  that,  to  the  extent  that  assets  of  the 
Fund  other  than  capitalization  provided  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  203  (a)  are  avalla’ole,  ohJi- 
gatlons  may  be  Incurred  beyond  such  limi¬ 
tations.  Obligations  incurred  against  the 
Fund  which  are  subsequently  canceled  shall 
not  be  countid  for  purposes  of  the  limitations 
on  obligations  specified  In  section  203  (a). 
The  term  ‘assets  of  the  Fund’  as  used  in  this 
section  shall  mean  the  amount  of  liquid 
assets  of  the  Fund  at  any  given  time  Includ¬ 
ing  any  amount  of  capitalization  authorized 
pursuant  to  section  203  (a)  of  this  act  which  , 
has  not  been  advanced  or  loaned  to  the  Fund 
as  of  such  time.  The  Fund  shall  be  avail¬ 


able  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  any 
obligations  or  expenditures  in  connection 
with  the  performance  of  functions  under  this 
title,  including  repayment  of  loans  made  to 
the  Fund  pursuant  to  section  203  (a)  of  this 
act. 

“(c)  In  the  performance  of  and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  title,  the  President 
shall  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act, 
as  amended;  and  he  shall  cause  to  be  main¬ 
tained  an  integral  set  o^  accounts  which 
shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  accordance  with  principles  and  pro¬ 
cedures  applicable  to  commercial  corporate 
transactions  as  provided  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  no 
other  audit  shall  be  required. 

“Sec.  205.  Powers  and  authorities:  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  any 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  desig¬ 
nated  to  exercise  authorities  provided  for 
hereunder  may,  in  addition  to  other  powers 
and  authorities  provided  to  such  officer  or 
agency  pursuant  to  this  act  or  otherwise 
by  law,  and  as  the  President  may  direct: 
enter  into,  perform,  and  modify  contracts, 
leases,  agreements,  or  other  transactions,  on 
such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate, 
with  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the 
United  States,  with  any  foreign  government 
or  foreign  government  agency,  or  with  any 
person,  partnership,  association,  corporation, 
organization,  or  other  entity,  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  singly  or  in  combination;  accept  and 
use  gifts  or  donations  of  services,  funds,  or 
property  (real,  personal  or  mixed,  tangible, 
or  intangible) ;  contract  for  the  services  of 
attorneys;  determine  the  character  of  and 
necessity  for  obligations  and  expenditures 
under  this  title,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  be  Incurred,  allowed,  and  paid, 
subject  to  provisions  of  law  specifically  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Government  corporations;  ac¬ 
quire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as 
such  officer  or  agency  shall  determine  to  be 
reasonable,  through  purchase,  exchange,  dis¬ 
count,  rediscount,  public  or  private  sale, 
negotiation,  assignment,  exercise  of  option 
or  conversion  rights,  or  otherwise,  for  cash 
or  credit,  with  or  without  endorsement  or 
guaranty,  any  property,  real,  personal, 
mixed,  tangible  or  intangible,  including,  but 
not  limited  to,  mortgages,  bonds,  debentures 
(Including  convertible  debentures),  ftens, 
pledges,  and  other  collateral  or  security,  con¬ 
tracts,  claims,  currencies,  notes,  drafts, 
checks,  bills  of  exchange,  acceptances  includ¬ 
ing  bankers’  acceptances,  cable  transfers  and 
all  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  or  own¬ 
ership  (provided  that  equity  securities  may 
not  be  directly  purchased  although  such 
securities  may  be  acquired  by  other  means 
such  as  by  exercise  of  conversion  rights  or 
through  enforcement ,  of  liens,  pledges  or 
otherwise  to  satisfy  a  previously  incurred 
indebtedness) ,  and  guarantee  payment 
against  any  instrument  above  specified;*  is¬ 
sue  letters  of  credit  and  letters  of  commit¬ 
ment:  collect  or  compromise  any  obligations 
assigned  to  or  held  by,  and  any  legal  or 
equitable  rights  accruing  to,  such  officer 
or  agency,  and,  as  such  officer  or  agency  may 
determine,  refer  any  such  obligations  or 
rights  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or 
collection;  and  otherwise  take  any  and  all 
actions  determined  by  such  officer  or  agency 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  making,  car¬ 
rying  out,  servicing,  compromising,  liquidat¬ 
ing,  or  otherwise  dealing  with  or  realizing 
on  any  transaction  or  operation  authorized 
by  this  title.  No  officer  shall  be  designated 
to  be  the  administrator  of  the  Fund  except 
by  appointment  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

“Sec.  206.  Advisory  Loan  Committee: 
There  is  hereby  established  an  Advisory  Loan 
Committee,  referred  to  in  this  section  as 
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the  ‘Committee’,  which  shall  advise  and  con¬ 
sult  with  the  President,  or  such  officer  as 
he  may  designate  to  administer  the  Fund, 
with  respect  to  basic  policy  matters  arising 
in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the 
Fund  and  with  respect  to  each  new  obliga¬ 
tion  against  the  Fund  In  excess  of  $10  mil¬ 
lion.  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  the 
Deputy  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  the  Chairman  of  the  International 
Development  Advisory  Board  acting  in  his 
Individual  capacity,  the  administrator  of 
the  Fund,  and  representatives  designated  by 
the  President  from  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  the  United  States  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development,  and  such 
other  representatives  of  Government  agen¬ 
cies  as  the  President  shall  deem  necessary 
to  insure  proper  coordination  of  the  Fund’s 
activities  with  the  activities  of  other  sources 
of  capital  which  flows  abroad,  'the  Deputy 
Undersecretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
shall  be  Chairman,  and  the  administrator  of 
the  Fund  shall  be  Vice  Chairman,  of  the 
Committee.  The  administrator  of  the  Fund 
shall  furnish  to  the  Committee  all  neces¬ 
sary  information  to  enable  the  Committee 
to  form  a  judgment  with  respect  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  referred  to  in  the  flrst  sentence  of  this 
section.  If  the  administrator  of  the  Fund 
follows  a  course  contrary  to  the  advice  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  with  respect  to 
any  such  subject,  he  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee  and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for 
doing  so.” 

Sec.  7.  Title  III  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation,  is  further  amended  as 
follows : 

(a)  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  au¬ 
thorization,  strike  out  subsections  (a)  and 

(b)  and  substitute  the  following:  ‘‘There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $151,900,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title.” 

(b)  Amend  section  306,  which  relates  to 
multilateral,  technical  cooperation,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (a) 
and  substitute  the  following: 

‘‘$15,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Ex¬ 
panded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance: 
Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  33.33  percent  contained  in  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1957,  the 
United  States  contribution  to  this  program 
may  constitute  for  the  calendar  year  1958 
as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  45  percent  of 
the  total  amount  contributed  to  the  program 
for  that  period,  for  the  calendar  year  1959 
as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  38  percent  of 
the  total  amount  contributed  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  that  period,  and  for  the  calendar 
year  1960  as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  33.33 
percent  of  the  total  amount  contributed  to 
the  program  for  that  period.” 

(2)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (b) 
and  substitute  the  following: 

‘‘One  million  five  hundred  thousand  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958  for  contributions  to  the 
technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organ¬ 
ization  of  American  States.” 

Sec.  8.  Title  XV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  other 
programs,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  before  section  401  the  following 
new  sedtion: 

‘‘Sec.  400.  Special  assistance:  (a)  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to 
exceed  $250  million  for  use  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  specify  for  assist¬ 
ance  designed  to  maintain  or  promote  politi¬ 
cal  or  economic  stability  or  for  assistance  in 


accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
under  title  I,  section  304,  section  405,  or 
section  407  of  this  act.  One  hundred  million 
dollars  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  used  in  such  year  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  401  (a) . 

‘‘(b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  Latin  America  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  not  to  exceed  $25  million, 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
and  in  the  utilization  of  such  sum  preference 
shall  be  given  to  (A)  projects  or  programs 
that  will  clearly  contribute  to  promoting 
health,  education,  and  sanitation  in  the  area 
as  a  whole  or  among  a  group  or  groups  of 
countries  of  the  area,  (B)  joint  health,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  sanitation  assistance  programs 
undertaken  by  members  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  and  (C)  such  land  re¬ 
settlement  programs  as  will  contribute  to  the 
resettlement  of  foreign  and  native  migrants 
in  the  area  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  country  of 
the  area,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  agricultioral  and 
industrial  productivity:  Provided,  That  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  sentence  shall  emphasize 
loans  rather  than  grants  wherever  possible, 
and  not  less  than  90  percent  of  the  funds 
made  available  for  assistance  imder  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  available  only  for  furnishing 
assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  section  505.” 

(b)  Amend  section  401,  which  relates  to 
special  fund,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  the  title  of  this  section  and 
substitute  ‘‘President’s  Special  Authority”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  “to  be 
appropriated  under  subsection  (b)  hereof” 
in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “for  such 
use  by  section  400  (a)  of  this  act”;  before 
“,  in  furtherance  of”  in  the  first  sentence. 
Insert  “or  any  act  appropriating  funds  pm-- 
suant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this 
act.” 

(3)  Strike  out  subsection  (b), 

(4)  Redesignate  subsection  “(c)”  as  sub¬ 
section  “(b).” 

(c)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to  ear¬ 
marking  of  funds,  strike  out  all  preceding 
“shall  be  used”  In  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  “Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
made  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  act  (other  than  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  title  II),  not  less  than 
$200,000,000.” 

(d)  Amend  section-  403,  which  relates  to 

special  assistance  in  joint  control  areas,  as 
follows :  * 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the  sub¬ 
section  designation  “(a)”;  and  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  sentence  strike  out  all  following  “the 
President”  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal  year 
1958  not  to  exceed  $11,500,000  to  carry  out 
this  section.” 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b). 

(e)  Amend  section  405,  which  relates  to 
migrants,  refugees,  and  escapees,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the 

words  between  “appropriated”  and  “such 
amoimts”;  and  strike  out  the  last  sentence. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  the 

words  between  “appropriated”  and  “for  con¬ 

tributions”  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  not  to  exceed  $2,233,000.” 

(3)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  the 

words  between  “President”  and  “for  con¬ 
tinuation”  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  not  to  exceed  $5,500,000.” 

(f)  Amend  section  406,  which  relates  to 
children’s  welfare,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the  sub¬ 
section  designation  “(a)”;  and  strike  out  all 
following  “exceed”  and  substitute  “$11,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund.” 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b). 

(g)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Pales¬ 
tine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  strike  out  the 
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first  two  sentences  In  subsection  (a)  and 
substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  the 
present  subsection  (b)  with  the  addition  of 
the  following  sentence:  “In  determining 
whether  or  not  to  continue  furnishing  assist¬ 
ance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East, 
the  President  shall  take  into,  account  whether 
Israel  and  the  Arab  hosi  'governments  are 
taking  steps  toward  the  resettlement  and 
repatriation  of  such  refugees.”;  strike  out 
the  subsection  designation  “(a)”;  and  strike 
out  subsection  (b). 

(h)  In  section  408,  which  relates  to  the 
North  Atlantic  ‘Treaty  Organization,  strike 
out  in  subsection  (a)  the  words  between 
“appropriated”  and  “such  amounts.” 

(i)  Amend  section  409,  which  relates  to 
ocean  freight  charges,  as  follows; 

(1)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (c) 
and  substitute  “There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.” 

(2)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  all  pre¬ 
ceding  “to  pay”  in  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  “In  addition,  any  fimds  made 
available  under  this  act  may  be, used,  in 
amounts  determined  by  the  President,”;  and 
strike  out  the  second  sentence. 

(j)  In  section  410,  which  relates  to  Control 
Act  expenses,  strike  out  the  words  between 
“President”  and  “for  carrying  out”  in  the 
flrst  sentence  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  not  to  exceed  $1  million.” 

(k)  Amend  section  411,  which  relates  to 
administrative  and  other  expenses,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(l)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  the  words 
between  “President”  and  “for  necessary”  and 
substitute  “for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to 
exceed  $33  million”;  strike  out  “and  section 
124”:  and  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
the  subsection,  insert  “and  functions  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C. 
1691  and  the  following)  pierfonr.ed  by  any 
agency  or  officer  administering  nonmilitary 
assistance.” 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c),  and  redesig¬ 
nate  subsections  “(d)”  and  “(e)”  as  subsec¬ 
tions  “(c)”  and  “(d)”,  respectively. 

(l)  Repeal  section  412,  which  relates  to 
Chinese  and  Korean  students. 

(m)  Repeal  sections  419  and  421,  relating, 
respectively,  to  World  Health  Organization, 
and  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
which  repeals  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  in  such  sections  to 
acts  other  than  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended;  and  add  the  following  new 
sections : 

“Sec.  419.  Atoms  for  peace:  (a)  ‘The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  from 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for 
such  purposes,  and  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  he.  may  specify,  assistance  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  abroad.  There  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $7  mil¬ 
lion  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

“(b)  The  United  States  share  of  the  cost 
of  any  research  reactor  made  available  to 
another  government  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  $350,000. 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  appropriate  United  States  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  shall  give  full  and 
continuous  publicity  through  the  press, 
radio,  and  all  other  available  mediums  so  as 
to  inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating 
countries  regarding  the  assistance,  including 
its  purpose,  source,  and  character,  furnished 
by  the  United  States.  Such  portions  of  any 
research  reactor  furnished  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  as  may  be  appropriately  die  stamped  or 
labeled  as  a  product  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  so  stamped  or  labeled. 

“Sec.  420.  Malaria  eradication:  The  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  that 
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the  disease  of  malaria,  because  of  Its  wide¬ 
spread  prevalence,  debilitating  effects,  and 
heavy  toll  in  human  life,  constitutes  a  major 
deterrent  to  the  efforts  of  many  peoples  to 
develop  their  economic  resources  and  pro¬ 
ductive  capacities  and  to  improve  their  living 
conditions,  and  further  recognizing  that  it 
now  appears  technically  feasible  to  eradicate 
this  disease,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  assist  other  peoples  In  their  efforts 
to  eradicate  malaria.  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  furnish  to  such  nations,  or¬ 
ganizations,  persons,  or  other  entities  as  he 
may  determine,  and  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  he  may  specify,  financial  and  other 
assistance  to.  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section.  Not  to  exceed  $23,300,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  authoriza¬ 
tions  contained  in  this  act  (other  than  title 
I,  ch.  1,  and  title  II)  may  be  used  during 
the  fiscal  year  1958  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section.” 

Sec.  9.  Title  V,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  general  provisions,  is  further  amend¬ 
ed  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  503,  which  relates  to 
termination  of  assistance,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  subsection  designation 
“(a)”;  and  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 

(a)  strike  out  “subsection”  and  substitute 
“section.” 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b). 

(b)  In  section  504  (a),  which  relates  to 
small  business,  strike  out  “chapters  2  and” 
and  substitute  “chapter.” 

(c)  Amend  section  505,  which  relates  to 
loan  assistance  and  sales,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  “assist¬ 
ance”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
“Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in 
this  act,  assistance”;  and  after  "commodi¬ 
ties”  both  times  it  appears  in  the  second  sen¬ 
tence,  Insert  “,  equipment,  materials.” 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  the  first 
sentence;  and  strike  out  “shall”  both  times 
it  appears  in  the  second  sentence  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “may.” 

(d)  In  section  509,  which  relates  to  ship¬ 
ping  on  United  States  vessels,  strike  out  the 
first  sentence. 

(e)  In  section  511  (c) ,  which  relates  to  re¬ 
tention  and  return  of  equipment,  after  “ma¬ 
terials”  the  first  time  it  appears,  insert  “on 
a  grant  basis”;  and  strike  out  “(other  than 
equipment  or  materials  sold  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  106) .” 

(f)  In  section  513,  which  relates  to  notice 
to  legislative  committees,  after  “act”  the 
second  time  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence, 
insert  “or  acts  appropriating  funds  pursuant 
to  authorizations  contained  in  this  act.” 

Sec.  10.  Title  V,  chapter  2,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  organization  and  adipinistration,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  521,  add  the  following  new. 
subsection : 

"(c)  The  President  shall  continue  to 
exercise  the  powers  conferred  on  him  under 
chapter  3  of  title  I,  relating  to  defense  sup¬ 
port,  only  through  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
his  subordinates.” 

(b)  In  section  523,  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Statevshall: 

“(1)  coordinate  the  various  forms  of 
assistance  authorized  by  this  act  so  that  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  may  be 
best  served  thereby:  and 

"(2)  determine  the  value  of  the  program 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  for  any  country.” 

(c)  In  section  524  (b),  strike  out  the 
second  sentence. 

(d)  In  section  525,  strike  out  the  first 
sentence. 

(e)  In  section  527  (c),  which  relates  to 
employment  oP  personnel,  after  “shall  be 


entitled”  In  paragraph  (1),  Insert  ",  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  President  may  specify 
otherwise  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  the 
employment  or  assignment  exceeds  2  years,”; 
and  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  para¬ 
graph  (2),  Insert  “:  Provided,  however.  That 
the  President  may  bj.  regulation  make  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  the  application  of  section  528  in 
cases  in  which  the  period  of  the  appointment 
or  assignment  exceeds  2  years.” 

(f )  In  section  534,  which  relates  to  reports, 
after  “504,”,  Insert  “202,  400.” 

(g)  In  section  535  (b),  which  relates  to 
cooperation  with  nations  and  international 
organizations,  before  “in  furtherance  of”  in 
the  first  sentence  Insert  “consistent  with 
and”:  and  before  “nations”  where  it  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  the  first  sentence  insert 
“free.” 

(h)  Amend  section  537,  which  relates  to 
provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  opening  clause  of  subsection 
(a)  ,  within  the  parentheses,  strike  out  “and 
section  124.” 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (1), 
strike  out  “1957”  and  substitute  “1958.” 

(3)  Amend  the  text  of  subsection  (a), 
paragraph  (10),  to  read  “rental  or  lease  out¬ 
side  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  of  offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and  liv¬ 
ing  quarters  to  house  personnel;  mainte¬ 
nance,  furnishings,  necessary  repairs,  im¬ 
provements,  and  alterations  to  properties 
owned  or  rented  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  abroad:  and  costs  of  fuel,  water,  and 
utilities  for  such  properties;.” 

(4)  In  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (17), 
strike  out  “or”  preceding  “(iii)”;  and  after 
“another”  Insert  “,  (Iv)  when  he  is  tem¬ 
porarily  absent  from  his  post  under  orders, 

■or  (v)  when  through  no  fault  of  the  em¬ 
ployee  storage  costs  are  Incurred  on  such  fur¬ 
niture  and  effects  (including  automobiles) 
in  connection  with  authorized  travel.” 

(5)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  “$12,- 
000,000”  and  insert  “$18,000,000”;  and  strike 
out  “in  the  fiscal  year  1957.” 

(6)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(e)  Funds  available  under  this  act  may 

be  used  to  pay  costs  of  training  United  States 
citizen  personnel  employed  or  assigned  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  527  (c)  (2)  of  this  act 
(through  interchange  or  otherwise)  at  any 
State  or  local  unit  of  Government,  public  or 
private  nonprofit  institution,  trade,  labor, 
agricultural,  or  scientific  association  or  or¬ 
ganization,  or  commercial  firm;  and  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Public  Law  918,  84th  Congress,  may 
be  used  to  carry  out.  the  foregoing  authority 
notwithstanding  that  Interchange  of  per¬ 
sonnel  may  not  be  involved  or  that  the  train¬ 
ing  may  not  take  place  at  the  institutions 
specified  in  that  act.  Such  training  shall  not 
be  considered  employment  or  holding  of  of¬ 
fice  under  title  5,  United  States  Code,  section 
62,  and  any  payments  or  contributions  in 
connection  therewith  may,  as  deemed  appro¬ 
priate  by  the  head  of  tlie  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  authorizing  such  training, 
be  made  by  private  or  public  sources  and  be 
accepted  by  any  trainee,  or  may  be  accepted 
by  and  credited  to  the  current  applicable 
appropriation  of  such  agency :  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  any  such  payments  to  an  employee 
in  the  nature  of  compensation  shall  be  in  lieu 
of  or  in  reduction  of  compensation  received 
from  the  Government  of  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  11.  Title  V,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  repeal  and  miscellaneous  provisions, 
is  further  amepded  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  543,  relating  to  saving  pro¬ 
visions,  insert  the  following  new  subsections; 

“(d)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  repealed  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1956  or  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1957  shall  remain  available  for  their 
original  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  orginally  applicable  thereto. 
References  in  any  act  to  provisions  of  this 
act  repealed  or  stricken  out  by  the  Mutual 


Security  Act  of  1957  are  hereby  stricken  out; 
and  references  in  any  act  to  provisions  of 
this  act  redesignated  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1957  are  hereby  amended  to  refer  to 
the  new  designations.” 

(b)  Amend  section  544,  which  relates  to 
amendments  to  other  laws,  as  follows; 

(1)  Repeal  subsections  (a),  (c),  (d),  (e), 
(f),  (g),  (h),  and  (1),  which  repeals  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments  con¬ 
tained  in  such  subsections  to  acts  other  than 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended; 
and -redesignate  subsection  “(b)”  as  subsec¬ 
tion  “(a).” 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsections; 

“(b)  Public  Law  174,  79th  Congress,  as 

amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘31.5’  in  the  proviso  at  the  end 
of  section  2  and  inserting  ‘33.33.’ 

“(c)  Section  104  (h)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  Simended  (Public  Law  480,  83d 
Cong.,  7  U.  S.  C.  1704)  is  amended  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a  com¬ 
ma  and  adding;  ‘such  special  and  particular 
effort  to  include  the  setting  aside  of  such 
amounts  from  sale  proceeds  and  loan  repay¬ 
ments  under  this  title,  not  in  excess  of  $1 
million  a  year  in  any  one  country  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  5  years  in  advance,  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
be  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section;’.” 

(c)  In  section  546  (b),  relating  to  con¬ 
struction,  strike  out  “Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1801)”  and 
substitute  “Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  2011).” 

(d)  Repeal  section  547,  which  relates  to 
reduction  of  authorizations. 

(e)  In  section  549,  relating  to  special  pro¬ 
vision  on  availability  of  funds,  strike  out 
“chapter  3  of  title  I,”  and  strike  out  the 
comma  following  “title  III.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  a  very  brief  statement  I 
should  like  to  make  in  connection  with 
the  motion  that  has  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Senate. 

First  I  should  like  to  inform  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  it  is  our  plan  to  hear  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  pending  measure  by  the 
very  able  and  beloved  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland  [Mr, 
Green],  Any  other  Senator  who  cares 
to  address  himself  to  the  pending 
measure  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do 
so  this  afternoon.  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  we  will  have  any  votes  or  that  we 
will  have  an  evening  session  today. 

Tomorrow  morning  the  Senate  will 
meet  at  9:30  as  usual.  Following  the 
morning  hour,  we  may  consider  some  of 
the  noncontroversial  bills  on  the  calen¬ 
dar.  They  are  the  bills  which  I  enu¬ 
merated  earlier  in  the  day,  and  which 
will  appear  in  the  Record. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  stay  late  enough  tomorrow  and  on 
Friday  and  on  Saturday  to  conclude  ac¬ 
tion  on  the  mutual  security  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  this  week.  It  was  reported  last 
Thursday.  We  have  given  ample  time 
for  the  majority  and  minority  to  report 
their  respective  views.  It  will  have  been 
before  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  Thurs¬ 
day,  Friday,  and  Saturday — 4  days — ■ 
and  I  therefore  appeal  to  my  colleagues 
to  cooperate  with  us  during  this  month 
of  June  and  to  be  diligent  in  attendance 
and  attentive  to  this  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  measure. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  unable  to  con¬ 
clude  consideration  of  the  measure  this 
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week,  of  course  it  is  needless  to  say  that 
I  expect  to  have  the  Senate  convene 
early  next  week  and  remain  late  until 
we  get  the  authorization  bill  behind  us. 

Next  week  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will 
have  some  more  appropriation  bills  to 
consider.  The  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  should  be 
on  the  calendar. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green]  and  his 
entire  committee,  both  the  majority  and 
minority  members,  for  the  very  thorough 
job  they  did  in  connection  with  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  and  for  the  long  hours  they 
spent  in  an  attempt  to  report  to  the 
Senate  a  measure  which  would  meet  with 
the  approval  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate.  They  did  a  thorough 
job  and  an  effective  job.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  bill  as  recommended  to  us  by 
the  experienced  Senators  who  sit  on 
the  great  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  may  pass  without  substantial 
amendments.  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
duty  to  present  to  the  Senate  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  in  support  of  S.  2130,  as  amended, 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957. 

Although  I  speak  of  the  presentation 
of  this  bill  as  a  duty,  it  is  also  a  privi¬ 
lege,  because  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  have  done  such  a 
careful  job  on  the  proposals  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  The  bill  as  it  is  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  is 
greatly  improved  over  the  version  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  and  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley]  and  myself,  by  request,  on 
May  22. 

In  view  of  recent  suggestions  that  the 
Congress  has  not  acted  with  sufBcient 
alacrity  on  presidential  proposals,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  President’s 
message  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  was 
not  received  this  year  until  May  21. 
One  day  later,  on  May  22,  S.  2130  was 
introduced,  embodying  the  President’s 
proposals,  and  on  that  very  day  the  com¬ 
mittee  began  its  hearings.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  met  long  hours  to  receive 
testimony  in  public  and  private  session 
and  to  mark  up  the  bill.  The  finished 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  June 
7,  just  18  calendar  days  after  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  was  received.  But  if  one 
does  not  count  weekends  and  a  holiday 
which  intervened  the  committee  has  re¬ 
ported  this  bill  only  11  working  days 
after  its  submission  and  introduction. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  this  may  be  a 
speed  record  for  the  consideration  of  an 
important  proposal  submitted  by  the 
President.  Had  there  not  been  so  many 
suggestions  that  Congress  has  been 
dawdling,  I  would  let  the  matter  drop 
here.  But  in  all  faimess-'I  must  add 
that  although  the  President’s  message 
was  received  on  May  21,  it  was  not  imtil 
June  3  that  the  committee  began  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  executive  branch  the  de¬ 
tailed  justification  for  its  proposals. 
This  has  meant  as  a  practical  matter 
that  the  committee  had  only  5  working 
days  to  master  the  details  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  proposals.  That  would  have  im¬ 
posed  an  impossible  task  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  many  of  the  President’s 


proposals  bore  the  imprint  of  the  earlier 
work  done'  by  the  Special  Committee  To 
Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Prc^ram. 

I  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection 
whatsoever  on  the  many  executive 
branch  employees  who  worked  long 
hours  to  help  the  committee  in  its  con¬ 
sideration  of  this  bill.  But  I  do  suggest 
that  those  elements  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  the  press  which  are  so  free  in 
their  criticism  of  Congress  might  bear 
in  mind  that  delay  is  not  always  solely 
or  even  chiefly  attributable  to  Congress. 

Despite  the  committee’s  speed  in  re¬ 
porting  the  bill,  the  proposal  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident  for  the  authorization  of  a  mutual 
security  program  of  $3.8  biUion  for  next 
year  was  given  most  careful  considera¬ 
tion.  The  President’s  recommendations 
are  entitled  to  the  greatest  respect. 
However,  I  would  be  less  ,j.han  candid  if  I 
did  not  say  that  I  believe  the  work  of 
the  committee  has  greatly  improved  the 
President’s  proposals  and  that  the  end 
product  will  better  serve  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  legislation  as  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  de¬ 
serves,  in  turn,  the  most  careful  and  se¬ 
rious  consideration  on  the  part  of  all 
Members  of  the  Senate.  While  I  do  not 
preclude  the  possibility  that  the  Senate 
may  make  additional  changes  in  the 
pending  bill  which  will  further  improve 
it,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  doubts  as  to 
particular  amendments  which  may  be  of¬ 
fered  should  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the 
committee’s  recommendations.  It  may 
,be  bold  to  make  such  a  suggestion.  I  do 
*so,  however,  from  a  conviction  that 
members  of  the  -committee  during  the 
past  year  have  spent  so  much  time  and 
energy  in  a  total  reexamination  of  the 
concept  of  foreign  aid  that  they  have  to 
a  man  become  outstanding  experts  on 
this  subject. 

Senators  will  recall  that  last  July  the 
Senate  created  a  Special  Committee  To 
Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Progam.  The 
Senate  instructed  that  special  commit¬ 
tee — on  which  I  have  seiwed  as  chairman 
since  last  January — to  undertake  ex¬ 
haustive  studies  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  foreign  aid  serves,  does  not 
serve,  or  can  be  made  to  serve  the  na¬ 
tional  interest.  I  shall  not  take  the  time 
now  to  review  the  extensive  work  of  the 
special  committee.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  report  of  the  special  committee 
served  as  a  guide  to  the  executive  branch 
in  the  preparation  of  its  proposals  on 
foreign  aid  this  year.  That  branch, 
however,  did  not  adopt  all  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  special  committee  for 
what  seemed  to  it  to  be  good  and  suffl- 
cent  reasons.  In  some  instances,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  administration’s  judgment, 
and  provisions  have  remained  in  the  bill 
which  were  contrary  to  the  proposals  of 
the  special  committee.  In  other  instan¬ 
ces,  however,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  concluded  that  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  special  committee  should 
have  been  followed  by  the  administra¬ 
tion.  As  a  result,  a  number  of  important 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion  as  proposed  by  the  executive  branch. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  this  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  work  of  the  special  com¬ 


mittee  without  paying  high  tribute  to 
each  and  every  member  of  that  group. 
As  my  colleagues  know,  in  addition  to  all 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  special  committee  includ¬ 
ed  in  its  membership  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  [Mr.  Russell];  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  ;  the  outstanding 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  [Mr.  Hayden]  ;  and  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges].  These  members  added 
great  strength  to  the  special  committee. 
They  were  understanding  and  conscien¬ 
tious  in  their  work.  Many  of  their  ideas 
and  suggestions  are  to  be  found  in  the 
final  product. 

I  turn  now  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1957,  to  S.  2130  itself.  Members  will 
recall  that  there  were  grave  doubts  ex¬ 
pressed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  last 
year  as  to  the  desirability  of  continuing 
this  type  of  legislation.  Foreign  aid  was 
in  serious  trouble  at  that  time.  Many 
Senator,  I  am  sure,  went  along  with  the 
measure  last  year  only  on  the  assurance 
that  there  would  be  major  revistions  in 
the  legislation  this  year  on  the  basis  of 
full  study  by  the  special  committee  and 
studies  by  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  reflects  the  results  of  all  those 
studies.  It  is  a  legislative  expression  of 
the  beginning  of  a  major  revision  of  for¬ 
eign  aid.  The  impact  of  the  change  will 
be  felt  this  year  and  increasingly  in  the 
years  ahead. 

What  are  some  of  the  immediate 
changes?  In  the  first  place,  the  amount 
of  the  authorization  is  reduced.  Last 
year.  Congress  appropriated  $3,766  bil¬ 
lion  for  foreign  aid.  This  year  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  budget  originally  called  for  an  in¬ 
crease  to  $4.4  billion.  While  the  Senate’s 
special  study  of  the  program  was  in 
progress,  however,  the  President  himself 
reduced  that  total  by  $500  million.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
weighing  this  legislation  was  convinced 
that  the  figure  could,  without  damage  to 
the  national  Interest,  be  reduced  by 
another  $227  million.  It  has,  therefore, 
recommended  to  the  Senate  a  total  figm’e 
for  fiscal  year  1958  or  $3,637  billion.  This 
reduction  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  intelligent  economy.  It  is  not  a 
meat-ax  cut.  The  committee  knew  what 
it  was  about  because  its  members,  as 
members  of  the  special  committee,  had 
studied  the  foreign  aid  program  from 
every  conceivable  angle. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  reduction  will 
not  impair  the  national  interest.  In¬ 
deed,  I  believe  the  reduction  will  work, 
positively,  to  the  benefit  of  the  national 
interest.  It  will  compel  a  tighter  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program.  It  will 
compel  a  more  careful  evaluation  of  each 
and  every  project  of  foreign  aid  which 
may  be  undertaken. 

For  the  same  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  there  should  not  be  any 
further  substantial  reductions  in  the  au¬ 
thorizations  contained  in  the  measure. 
Depending  on  future  developments,  ad¬ 
ditional  economies  may  be  possible  in. 
future  years.  They  should  be  the  result, 
however,  of  the  same  kind  of  careful 
study  which  has  preceded  the  committee 
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approval  of  this  measure  if  they  are  to 
serve  the  national  interest.  Let  us  have 
economy  based  on  facts  and  not  on  pre¬ 
sumptions.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  Senate  can  discharge  its  dual  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  helping  to  safeguard  not 
only  the  nation’s  purse,  but  what  is  even 
more  important,  the  nation  itself. 

Economy  is  important,  but  there  is 
something  of  even  greater  importance. 
That  is  the  long-range  safety  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  United  States  and  the  long- 
range  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  If  I  thought  that  the 
freedom  of  this  country  or  the  welfare 
of  its  people  would  be  served  by  a  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  of  $6  billion  or  even 
$10  billion,  I  would  not  hesitate  for  one 
moment  to  recommend  such  an  increase 
to  the  Senate  and  to  vote  for  it  myself. 

It  is  because  I  believe  on  the  basis  of 
our  present  knowledge  that  the  overall 
amount  proposed  in  this  bill,  the  amount 
of  $3.6  billion,  is  an  accurate  expression 
of  the  extent  of  the  national  need  for 
this  program  that  I  confidently  bring 
this  measure,  on  behalf  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  before  the 
Senate. 

Let  me  say  further  that  the  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  bill  over  previous  foreign 
aid  legislation  do  not  stop  with  economy. 
The  committee’s  changes  in  the  bill  have 
served  to  clarify  the  purposes  of  foreign 
aid.  We  have  taken  the  first  steps  in 
distinguishing  between  those  aspects  of 
foreign  aid  vital  to  national  defense  or  to 
political  interests,  and  those  aspects  es¬ 
sentially  of  a  business  nature  and  de¬ 
signed  to  help  ourselves  by  helping 
others.  I  say,  “the  first  steps,’’  because 
much  will  depend  on  how  the  admin¬ 
istration  interprets  the  changes  which 
have  been  written  into  the  legislation. 
Congress  will  set  the  pattern  in  this  leg¬ 
islation.  It  is  for  the  executive  branch 
to  follow  through.  I  may  say  that  while 
I  am  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  will  do  my  best  to  see  that 
the  other  branch  does  carry  through. 

What  are  the  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  this  connection?  In  the  first 
place,  the  committee  has  separated  mili¬ 
tary  aid  and  the  economic  type  support 
necessary  to  maintain  it  from  the  other 
parts  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Mili¬ 
tary  assistance  and  defense  support 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  grants  of  for¬ 
eign  aid.  In  the  bill,  $2.6  billion,  or  68 
percent  of  the  total  authorization,  is  re¬ 
lated  to  defense.  We  authorize  this  mil¬ 
itary-type  aid  not  for  1  year,  but  for  2 
years,  with  a  reduction  already  provided 
for  next  year.  We  have  permitted  this 
2-year  authorization  at  the  urging  of  the 
executive  branch,  which  contended  that 
it  will  make  for  a  far  more  efiflcient  and 
economical  administration  of  military 
aid  and  its  connected  economic  support. 
Furthermore,  this  change  will  make  it 
possible  for  military  assistance  next  year 
to  be  included  in  the  regular  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  which  is 
where  it  belongs. 

One  of  the  Important  conclusions 
reached  by  the  special  committee  was 
that  a  larger  portion  of  the  funds  an¬ 
nually  made  available  for  foreign  aid 
should  be  on  a  loan  basis.  The  admin¬ 
istration  agreed  with  the  conclusion  of 


the  special  committee  that  assistance  de¬ 
voted  to  helping  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  grow  should  be  provided  on  a  loan 
basis.  This  increased  emphasis  on  loans 
instead  of  grants  as  a  form  of  assistance 
is  reflected  by  differences  between  the 
bill  this  year  and  the  bill  last  year.  Last 
year  80  percent  of  so-called  development 
assistance  was  required  to  be  in  the 
form  of  loans.  The  development  assist¬ 
ance  figure  last  year  was  $250  million. 
This  year,  however,  virtually  all  funds 
for  development  assistance  are  to  be  on 
a  loan  basis  and  virtually  none  on  a 
grant  basis.  In  lieu  of  provision  of  some 
grant  funds  for  development  assistance, 
the  committee  has  agreed  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  centralize  all  economic 
development  assistance  in  a  revolving 
fund  which  will  operate  on  a  repayable 
basis.  It  is  the  committee’s  clear  under¬ 
standing  that  this  means  that  economic 
development  aid  is  to  be  placed  on  a 
businesslike  basis.  The  legislation  re¬ 
quires  loans,  as  contrasted  with  the 
strange  admixture  of  loans  and  grants, 
of  wisdom  and  waste,  which  has  char¬ 
acterized  these  activities  in  recent  years. 

The  committee  expects  this  fund,  which 
is  to  start  out  with  $500  million  the  first 
year,  to  operate  in  close  coordination 
with  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank,  and  various  other 
agencies  concerned  with  overseas  eco¬ 
nomic  undertakings,  and  with  private 
investment  capital  which  flows  abroad. 
It  will  also  be  closely  coordinated  with 
our  general  foreign  policy. 

Probably  I  should  elaborate  briefly  on 
the  operation  of  the  development  fund.' 
As  Members  know,  for  many  years  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  have  made  loans  to  foreign 
countries  and  foreign  nationals  for  de¬ 
velopment  purposes.  These  have  been 
bankable  loans.  But  at  the  very  same 
time  the  administration,  with  some  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  Congress,  has  also  devel¬ 
oped  what  it  has  called  the  soft  loan. 
These  soft  loans  have  involved  tenuous 
commitments  to  repay,  low  rates  of  in¬ 
terest,  and  long  terms  for  repayment. 
They  have  not  been  the  type  of  loans 
which  breed  self-respect  in  the  borrower. 
In  fact,  some  of  these  loans  have  become 
devices  for  giving  money  away  in  a  form 
that  has  involved  only  lipservice  to  loan 
requirements  in  past  legislation.  These 
soft  loans  will  be  done  away  with. 

It  is  the  committee’s  purpose,  in  chill¬ 
ing  for  the  establishment  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  fund,  to  provide  a  source  of  credit 
which  would  be  available  for  operations 
of  a  type  not  yet  able  to  command  bank 
credit.  The  difference  beti^een  the  loan 
fund  and  other  forms  of  credit  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  situation  of  the  honest, 
able,  sincere  young  man  who  goes  to  the 
bank  to  borrow  $1,00D  to  get  himself 
started  in  business.  The  young  man  has 
no  assets  except  his  confidence  in  him¬ 
self,  a  willingness  to  work  hard,  and  a 
firm  intention  to  repay  every  cent  he  bor¬ 
rows. 

In  this  situation,  few  banks  would 
loan  the  man  enough  money  to  get  his 
business  started.  But  a  young  man  with 
that  kind  of  promise,  with  confidence  in 
himself,  deserves  help.  He  may  be  able 
to  find  some  generous  man  in  the  com¬ 


munity  who  is  willing  to  take  a  chance 
on  the  yoimg  man’s  future. 

That  is  precisely  the  way  the  devel¬ 
opment  fund  is  to  operate.  It  will  be 
available  for  projects  which  cannot  get 
commercial  credit.  It  will  be  used  in 
those  underdeveloped  nations  where  the 
people  and  their  governments  know  that 
man  can  make  progress  if  he  works 
hard  and  is  willing  to  pay  his  debts.  The 
fund  is  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
growth  and  independence  and  freedom. 
It  is  a  device  by  which  the  American 
people  can  invest  in  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  peoples  dedicated  to  freedom. 
It  should  not  become  a  device  for  inter¬ 
national  relief. 

The  President’s  proposals  did  not 
originally  provide  for  the  kind  of  close 
coordination  of  the  fund  with  these 
other  activities  which  the  committee  be¬ 
lieves  necessary.  The  committee  there¬ 
fore  wrote  into  the  bill  provision  for  an 
advisory  loan  board,  which  will  include 
representation  from  the  principal  inter¬ 
ested  departments  and  agemcies,  and 
which  wiU  be  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs. 

In  my  opinion,  this  addition  is  one  of 
the  most  important  provisions  of  the  bill. 
I  believe  the  advisory  board  is  essential 
if  we  are  to  bring  about  an  end  to  the 
dangerous  and  costly  confusion  of  in- 
numberable  official  agencies  competing 
with  each  other  and  with  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  assisting  other  nations  abroad. 
Not  only  has  this  practice  been  costly; 
it  has  held  us  up  to  the  amusement  and 
the  ridicule,  if  not  the  contempt  .of 
other  nations. 

As  for  other  parts  of  this  bill,  the 
committee  has  fully  endorsed  the  United 
States  point  4  program,  and  raised  the 
authorization  for  this  operation  to  the 
figure  of  $151  million.  Of  all  the  for¬ 
eign-aid  measures  which  this  country 
pursues,  point  4  has  been  the  most  mod¬ 
est  in  cost,  the  least  pretentious  in  oper¬ 
ation,  and  the  most  consistently  success¬ 
ful  in  results.  I  believe  the  program 
should  not  be  confused  with  more  gran¬ 
diose  undertakings.  I  believe  that  the 
simple  person-to-person  contact  which 
it  promotes  does  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  should  have  the  full  and  unswerv¬ 
ing  support  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  provided 
funds  for  various  forms  of  special  assist¬ 
ance,  as  requested  by  the  administration. 
These  fimds  amount  to  $250  million. 
These  are  funds  for  political  and  human¬ 
itarian  piirposes.  A  considerable  part  of 
them  may  be  spent  at  the  discretion  of 
the  President,  since  needs  and  crises  can¬ 
not  always  be  anticipated.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  President  will  be  exceedingly 
discreet  in  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds,  and  it  would  be  most  gratifying  if 
a  substantial  part  of  them  might  revert 
to  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1958.  If  that  were  the  case,  I  per¬ 
sonally  would  be  more  receptive  to  the 
executive  branch  estimates  of  needs  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  said  earlier  in  my  re¬ 
marks  that  this  bill  represents  a  begin¬ 
ning  in  major  changes  in  foreign  aid, 
both  in  concept  and  in  administration. 
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The  Congress  has  built,  so  to  speak,  the 
framework  of  this  new  house.  It  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  executive  branch  to  finish 
it  and  to  furnish  it  in  a  fashion  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  study  of  foreign  aid  which  we 
have  made  during  the  past  year  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  a  continuance  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  necessary  for  the  security  and 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  also  convinced  me,  as  it 
has,  I  am  sure,  other  members  of  the 
committee,  that  the  key  to  its  acceptance 
both  at  home  and  abroad  lies  in  the 
fashion  in  which  its  policies  are  devised 
and  administered  by  the  executive 
branch. 

The  Congress  cannot  rim  this  program 
on  a  day-to-day  basis,  although  I  must 
say  there  is  a  gi’eat  temptation  to  try  to 
do  so,  in  view  of  some  of  the  poor  ad¬ 
ministrative  practices  the  committee  has 
uncovered.  Our  Government  has  a  Pres¬ 
ident  and  an  executive  branch  for  that 
purpose.  We  cannot  do  their  jobs,  but 
when  we  do  ours,  we  have  a  right  to 
insist  that  they  also  do  theirs. 

I  believe  that  if  S.  2130  is  passed  as  it 
has  come  from  the  committee,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  have  done  its  share.  It  will  have 
done  so  in  a  nonpartisan  way,  because 
I  am  proud  to  report  there  has  been  no 
trace  of  partisanship  either  in  the  work 
of  the  special  committee  or  in  the  work 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It 
will  have  done  its  work  in  a  responsible 
fashion.  It  will  have  made  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  which  now  has  become  in¬ 
extricably  interwoven  with  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  do 
their  parts,  and  that  the  President  and 
the  administration  will  do  theirs  in  fol¬ 
lowing  through. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Speaking  as  the 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate,  and  also 
as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  compliment  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for 
his  service  as  chairman  of  that  very  im¬ 
portant  committee  of  the  Senate.  He 
attended,  as  he  always  does,  most  dili¬ 
gently  to  his  duties  there.  He  presided 
over  the  sessions,  which,  as  he  has  quite 
correctly  stated,  were  not  tinged  with 
partisanship  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
As  is  quite  proper  in  our  legislative  com¬ 
mittees,  there  were  some  differences  of 
opinion  and  there  were  some  divided 
votes.  Various  Senators  serving  on  the 
committee  had  different  ideas.  But 
when  the  bill  was  put  into  its  final  form, 
it  embraced  various  suggestions  which 
had  come  from  the  administration,  and 
many  which  had  come  from  subcommit¬ 
tees  of  the  Senate,  and  others  which  had 
developed  from  the  discussions  in  the 
committee. 

I  wish  to  state  that  in  my  opinion  the 
committee  did  an  excellent  job  in  pro¬ 


tecting  the  position  of  the  Congress  as  a 
coordinate  and  coequal  branch  of  the 
Government.  In  the  general  consensus, 
the  bill  is  a  good  one,  and  is  entitled  to 
receive  the  support  of  the  Senate. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  that  I  think  the  entire 
Senate  owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for 
the  long  hours  he  has  devoted  to  this 
impoi'tant  bill  in  getting  it  ready  for  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Senate.  As  the  Sen¬ 
ator  knows,  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  leg¬ 
islative  process.  In  some  years  in  the 
past  the  House  has  originated  the  au¬ 
thorization  bill.  The  Senate  has  acted 
on  it  after  the  House  has  acted.  In  this 
case  the  Senate  is  moving  first.  The  bill 
will  have  to  go  to  the  other  House  of 
Congress.  It  will  then  have  to  clear  a 
conference  between  the  two  Houses. 
When  that  part  of  the  legislative  process 
is  completed,  then  the  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  will  start  consideration 
of  an  appropriation  bill  dealing  with  the 
specific  funds  to  be  appropriated.  After 
that  committee  has  cleared  the  bill,  the 
House  will  act  on  it.  It  will  have  to 
come  to  the  Senate  and  run  the  gantlet 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  finally  of  the  Senate  itself.  When 
the  Senate  has  acted,  that  bill  will  have 
to  go  to  conference. 

So  the  bill  before  the  Senate  now  in 
effect  will  set  the  outside  limits  of  the 
funds  which  are  to  be  provided,  and  I 
think  all  Members  of  the  Senate  should 
keep  that  fact  in  mind.  However,  I 
want  to  say  that  both  the  minority  and 
majority  members  of  the  committee  de¬ 
voted  long  hours  of  service  to  bringing 
the  bill  to  this  stage  of  the  legislative 
process,  and  I  again  commend  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  his  friendly  and 
generous  words,  which  make  worthwhile 
the  work  the  committee  has  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  join  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  in  con¬ 
gratulating  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  for  the  outstanding 
work  he  has  performed  in  conducting 
the  hearings  relative  to  the  bill.  Not 
only  has  he  done  fine  work  in  presiding 
over  the  hearings  connected  with  this 
bill  directly,  but  during  the  past  year 
he  has  been  an  excellent  chairman  in 
conducting,  during  most  of  that  period, 
the  investigation  of  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  called  for  by  the  Senate  resolution 
adopted  last  summer. 

As  the  chairman  well  knows,  there  are 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  how  good 
this  particular  bill  is.  To  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  those  differences  were  worked  out 
in  committee,  but  I  want  the  Record  to 
show,  as  the  Senator  from  California  has 
so  ably  stated,  that  the  hearings  had 
been  conducted  and  the  decisions  had 
been  arrived  at  on  a  nonpartisan  basis. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  allowed 
everyone  to  have  his  say.  The  explana¬ 
tion  for  every  amendment  offered  was 
courteously  listened  to.  Every  member 
felt  he  had  been  given  every  considera¬ 
tion. 


Again  I  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  doing  an  outstanding  job, 
which,  of  course,  is  a  usual  character¬ 
istic  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
heartily  for  his  agreeable  words  of  ap¬ 
proval,  which  mean  a  great  deal  to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  there  is  nothing  I  could  add  to  what 
I  said  when  I  brought  the  bill  up  by 
motion,  about  the  very  fine,  patriotic 
service  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee.  I  do  wish  to  commend 
him  for  pointing  out  to  the  Senate  and 
to  the  country  that,  while  some  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  department 
were  talking  about  a  lag  in  Congress, 
they  were  not  able  to  submit  their  own 
recommendations  on  such  an  important 
measure  as  the  one  now  pending  before 
the  Senate,  namely,  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1957.  As  I  understood  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman,  it  was  not  until 
June  3,  some  8  or  9  days  ago,  that  the 
witnesses  were  ready  to  appear  and 
testify  and  give  their  recommendations 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  GREEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  It  seems  to 
me  that  people  who  live  in  glass  houses 
should  not  throw  stones,  and  an  ad¬ 
ministration  that  is  lagging  as  much  as 
this  one  is  in  submitting  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  such  an  important  field  as  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  ought  to  be  some¬ 
what  restrained  in  its  observations  about 
the  dispatch  with  which  Congress 
handles  the  matter. 

I  am  hopeful  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  bill 
the  remainder  of  this  afternoon  and 
early  in  the  morning  when  we  assemble, 
because  I  want  to  demonstrate,  not  only 
r.to  the  Congress  but  to  the  Executive,  and 
to  the  people,  that  while  Congress  is  un¬ 
justly  branded,  it  is  efficient  and  effect¬ 
ive,  and  it  acts  in  accordance  with  its 
conscience  and  what  it  believes  to  be  in 
the  national  interest, 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  great  con¬ 
tribution  he  has  made  in  maintaining 
this  fine  standard. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kind  comments,  and  I  yield  to  floor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
enjoyed  the  very  clear  presentation  of 
the  new  mutual  aid  program  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

It  occurred  to  me,  as  I  listened  to  the 
Senator  who  spoke  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  that  the 
pending  bill  marks  a  major  advance  in 
the  development  of  the  mutual  security 
program  and  certainly  in  the  field  of 
economic  assistance.  I  speak  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  new  Development  Loan 
Fund  which  the  bill  establishes.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  current  debate  over  the  budget 
Members  of  Congress — and  certainly 
many  people  of  the  country,  if  I  read  my 
mail  correctly — have  questioned  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  our  economic  assistance 
program.  Among  other  things,  they 
question  whether  funds  are  effectively 
used  and  go  into  projects  and  programs, 
in  the  countries  receiving  aid,  which  are 
of  value.  I  think  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  established  by' this  bill  will  assure, 
if  the  bill  is  finally  approved,  continuity 
of  aid,  and  consequently  more  effective 
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progi'ams.  It  will  provide  an  answer  to 
some  of  the  questions  raised  against  the 
mutual  security  program. 

The  very  fact  that  continuity  of  aid 
is  possible,  where  appropriate,  to  bene¬ 
ficiary  countries  will  enable  them  to  se¬ 
lect  wealth-producing  projects  for  the 
use  of  our  aid  funds.  This  will  be  more 
beneficial  to  them  as  well  as  to  the 
United  States. 

It  will  enable  the  United  States  to  as¬ 
sure  that  aid  funds  go  into  wealth-pro¬ 
ducing  projects,  and  will  not  be  assigned 
to  less  effective  programs,  simply  because 
cormtries  aided  could  not  be  sure  that 
aid  would  be  forthcoming  when  needed 
to  complete  their  larger  and  more  val¬ 
uable  plans  for  development.  Further, 
I  believe  it  will  be  psychologically  bene¬ 
ficial  if  countries  can  borrow  rather 
,  than  secure  needed  aid  through  grants. 
It  will  tend  to  promote  good  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  countries 
receiving  our  help. 

As  the  Senator  was  speaking,  I  glanced 
at  the  list  of  countries  that  will  be  aided 
by  this  bill.  From  a  quick  calculation, 
I  noted  that  14  or  15  countries  on  the 
list  have  become  independent  in  the  last 
10  or  12  years.  A  great  purpose  of  our 
economic  assistance  is  to  aid  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  economic  advancement  of  these 
countries. 

In  doing  this,  we  assist  them,  also,  to 
secure  their  political  independence.  If 
these  newly  independent  countries  main¬ 
tain  their  political  independence  and 
sovereignty,  a  great  purpose  of  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  of  the  United  States  would 
have  been  accomplished.  I  join  with 
other  Senators  in  congratulating  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  his  com¬ 
mittee  on  their  fine  work. 


permanent  residence  as  of  tlie  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act,  upon  the  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  aliens,  as 
provided  in  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota-conti'ol  offi¬ 
cer  to  deduct  five  numbers  from  the  appro¬ 
priate  quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 


ARTHUR  SEW  SANG  AND  OTHERS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  382,  Senate  bill  1566. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1566) 
for  the  relief  of  Arthur  Sew  Sang,  Kei 
Yin  Sew  Wong,  Sew  Ing  Lin,  Sew  Ii 
Quay,  and  Sew  Ing  You. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  pm^^ose 
of  the  bill  is  to  grant  the  status  ^  per¬ 
manent  residence  in  the  Unite^ States 
to  Arthur  Sew  Sang,  Kee  Yin  S^  Wong, 
Sew  Ing  Lin,  Sew  Ing  Quay,  ajrfd  Sew  Ing 
You.  The  bill  provides  foi/the  appro¬ 
priate  quota  deductions  BJiM  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  required  visaTees. 

The  bill  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Jumciary.  I  hope  it 
will  be  passed  by  Senate. 

The  PRESIDI^  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  th^ngrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bfil. 

The  bill  1566)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed-  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time/4nd  passed,  as  follows; 

Be  it  eynoted,  etc.,  That,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Unmigration  and  Naturalization  Act, 
Arthu^Uew  Sang,  Kee  Yin  Sew  Wong,  Sew 
Ing  IfiTL,  Sew  Ing  Quay,  and  Sew  Ing  You 
sha^  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lamully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 


ADMISSION  INTO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OF  CERTAIN  ALIEN 
CHILDREN 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  383,  House  Joint  Resolu¬ 
tion  289. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu¬ 
tion  (H.  J.  Res.  289)  to  facilitate  the 
admission  into  the  United  States  of 
^certain  alien  children. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
d^t,  before  action  is  had  on  the  joint 
resohition  I  should  like  to  make  a  brie| 
stat^ent. 

Thevpurpose  of  the  joint  resolutibn 
is  to  grmt  to  four  minor  children  adop¬ 
ted  or  to\be  adopted  by  United yStates 
citizens  thV  status  of  nonquot^  immi¬ 
grants,  which,  is  the  status  normally  en¬ 
joyed  by  the\alien  minor  children  of 
citizens  of  the  ts^ited  State 

The  Committee,  on  the/^udiciary  has 
carefully  conside:^  the  measure,  and 
recommended  its  enac^ent.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  act  favormly. 

The  PRESIDING  NDFPICER.  The 
question  is  on  thy  thirdSfeading  of  the 
Jjoint  resolutiom 

The  joint  ra^Iution  (H.  "ff.  Res.  289) 
was  ordered  m  a  third  readi^:,  read  the 
third  time,/and  passed. 
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SHEW/SHEI  LAN  AND  CHOW  SI 
YEP 

fr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Prei^ 
d^t,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  th^ 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
'Calendar  No.  384,  Senate  bill  1581. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1581) 
for  the  relief  of  Shew  Shei  Lan  and  Chow 
Shong  Yep,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  amendments  in  line  4,  after  the 
word  "Act,”  to  strike  out  "Shew”  and 
insert  "Sheu,”  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  sections  201  (a)  and  202 
(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Sheu  Shei  Lan  and  Chow  Shong  Yep  shall 
be  deemed  chargeable  to  the  quota  for  tha 
Asia  Pacific  triangle. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended, 
is  to  enable  Sheu  Shei  Lan  and  Chow 
Shong  Yep  to  enjoy  the  immigration 
status  of  persons  born  within  the  Asia 
Pacific  triangle.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  correct  the  spelling  of 
one  name. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The . 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit^ 
tee  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engnefesed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  th^jf  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  to  read: 
“A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shqa  Shei  Lan 
and  Chow  Shong  Yep.” 


CECELIA  V^CARO 

Mr.  JOHNSON  oL/Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  3^,  H.  R.  1451. 

The  PRESipiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?,* 

There  b'^g  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R. 
1451), the  relief  of  Cecelia  Vaccaro. 

MjfyOOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
deBf^he  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable 
aA^rmer  native-born  citizen  of  the 
iited  States  to  regain  her  United  States 
Citizenship  which  was  lost  by  voting  in 
'a  foreign  election  on  April  1,  1946. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  favorably  acted 
upon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  (H.  R.  1451)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

ELLEN  G.  MARINAS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  386,  H.  R.  1765. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.  R. 
1765)  for  the  relief  of  Ellen  G.  Marinas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  deem 
Ellen  G.  Marinas  to  be  the  minor  alien 
child  of  her  father,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  favorably  acted 
3on.  It  has  been  favorably  recom- 
m^ded  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi¬ 
ciary, 

Th\  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questi^  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill.  V 

The  bilk(H.  R.  1765)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reaomg,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  \ 

eldaNmondillo 

Mr.  JOHNSON  ^  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanim^s  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  th^  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  387,  H.  r\837. 

The  PRESIDING  OF^ER,  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection\the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (^.  R.  1837) 
for  the  relief  of  Elda  Mondillo. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  MK  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  toydeem 
Elda  Mondillo  to  be  the  minor  alienishild 
of  her  father,  a  citizen  of  the  Unked 
States. 
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The  purpose  of  the  hill,  as  amended,  is  to 
It  to  the  child  adopted  hy  citizens  of  the 
ited  States  the  status  of  a  nonquota  im- 
pant,  which  is  the  status  normally  en- 
JoyeOk  by  alien  minor  children  of  United 
StatesVltizens.  The  bill  has  been  amended 
to  clar^  the  language.  They  presently  re¬ 
side  in  wtochester.  Mass. 

The  K^EDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  ^  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendni^ts  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  m;dered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


RELIEF  OP  cert; 


ALIENS 


The  Senate  proceeded  tb  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  \72)  for  the 
relief  of  certain  aliens. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Ulr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent^  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point Xbrief 
statement  concerning  the  purpose  oXjhe 
joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the"' 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution  is  to 
grant  the  status  of  permanent  residence  in 
the  United  States  to  7  persons,  and  to  cancel 
deportation  proceedings  in  the  case  of  2  per¬ 
sons.  The  joint  resolution  provides  for  the 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fees  and  for  the 
appropriate  quota  deductions,  where  neces¬ 
sary.  In  two  cases  Included  in  the  joint  res¬ 
olution,  provision  is  made  for  the  posting  of 
bonds  as  a  guaranty  that  the  beneficiaries 
will  not  become  public  charges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  ofi  the  third  reading  and  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

WAIVER  OF  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 

OP  THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NA¬ 
TIONALITY  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  308)  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  section  212  (a)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in^ 
behalf  of  certain  aliens. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pru¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  brave 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  pomt  a 
brief  statement  concerning  the  j?(urpose 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection, /the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  p^ted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  joii^  resolution  is  to 
waive  the  excluding  pro^slon  of  existing 
law  relating  to  the  commission  of  crimes 
involving  moral  turpi^de  in  behalf  of  four 
aliens.  In  one  case^e  joint  resolution  also 
waives  the  excludbifg  provisions  relating  to 
one  who  has  bee^meported  and  has  received 
a  visa  by  frauy  In  one  of  the  cases,  the 
beneficiary  is^  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  tempM^rily  for  the  purpose  of  marry¬ 
ing  her  Unjiwd  States  citizen  finance. 

The  ^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on,  the  third  reading  and 
pass^e  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Te  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
frd  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
fessed. 


WAIVER  OP  CERTAIN  PROVISIONS 

OF  THE  IMMIGRATION  AND  NA¬ 
TIONALITY  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  274)  to 
waive  the  provision  of  section  212  (a) 
(9)  of  the  Immigration  and  National¬ 
ity  Act  in  behalf  of  certain  aliens,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  amendments  on 
page  1,  line  11,  after  the  name  “Gior¬ 
dano,”  to  insert  “and,”  and  on  page  2, 
line  1,  after  the  name  “Spensier,”  to 
strike  out  the  comma  and  “and  Mrs. 
Anna  Hoczak  Aumueller  Cathey.” 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
brief  statement  concerning  the  purpose 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
mfent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

The  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution,  as 
amended,  is  to  waive  the  excluding  provi¬ 
sion  of  existing  law  relating  to  the  commis- 
^sion  of  crimes  involving  moral  turpitude  li 
jehalf  of  16  persons  who  are  spouses 
ilted  States  citizens  or  lawfully  resld^t 
aliens.  The  joint  resolution  has  /been 
amended  to  delete  the  name  of  on^ alien 
whos^ase  was  Included  in  the  joint/resolu¬ 
tion  asNt  passed  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

The  PI^SIDING  OPMCER.  The 
question  is^  agreeing  tythe  commit¬ 
tee  amendments. 

The  amendnWts  w^e  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  ^re  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the\frant  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resoJj^tioriSyas  read  the  third 
time  and  pass( 

JOINT  Sf&SOLUTION  A^N  i  BILL 
PASSED  OVER 

The  /bint  resolution  (H.  J. 
for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens 
noqnced  as  next  in  order, 

Ir.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Prl 
ifent,  I  ask  that  the  joint  resolution 
’'passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (S.  2194)  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
Hospital  Center  and  facilities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  that  the  bill  be  passed  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1957 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley],  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  former  chairman  of  that  fine  com¬ 
mittee,  is  present  in  the  Chamber  and 
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ready  to  address  himself  to  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I  rise  to 
support  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Green]  who 
has  spoken  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1957. 

The  report  itself  goes  into  detail  and 
shows  the  various  items,  so  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  analyze,  or  even  support,  the 
various  items  specifically. 

I  have  sat  in  this  body  time  and  again 
and  listened  to  irresponsible  criticism 
and  put  the  label  of  “giveaway”  on  for¬ 
eign  aid.  Time  and  again,  I  have  seen 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles  pick 
up  a  few  instances  of  mismanagement 
and  then  blast  the  whole  aid  program 
as  a  waste  of  taxpayers’  money.  I  have 
seen  the  results  of  this  irresponsibility 
in  my  own  State  and  throughout  the 
country.  In  fact,  I  am  seeing  it  now. 
One  of  the  candidates  for  the  high  office 
of  United  States  Senator  says  he  is  com¬ 
ing  down  to  Washington  and  do  away 
.with  the  whole  foreign-aid  program. 

Let  us  see  what  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  about.  Let  us  go  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  standpoint  of  applying  the 
law  of  self-preservation  to  this  beloved 
country  of  ours. 

Because  so  many  people  have  used  the 
expression  “giveaway”  there  are  many 
who  wonder  why  we  give  away  billions  to 
foreign  countries,  when  we  need  so  many 
things  at  home,  and  when  we  could  all 
stand  a  tax  cut.  I  wish  to  answer  that 
question  very  briefly. 

By  and  large,  the  people  are. not  being 
misled  by  this  Nation.  The  people  are 
wiser  than  some  give  them  credit  for 
being. 

There  are  those  who  are  being  misled 
by  erroneous  statements  of  those  who 
should  know  better,  to  the  point  where 
more  apd  more  they  are  ready  to  jeop¬ 
ardize  the  security — and  I  use  that  word 
advisedly — and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
for  a  mythical  saving  on  this  program. 

Those  who  are  more  interested  in  the 
sensational  than  the  sane  can  take  credit 
for  this  development.  They  can  also 
prepare  themselves  for  a  fearful  retri¬ 
bution  from  the  American  people,  if  their 
Irresponsibility  and  misinformation 
should  get  this  Nation  into  serious 
trouble. 

The  Nation  is  headed  for  trouble — and 
serious  trouble — unless  we  get  the  facts 
straight  on  the  mutual  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  What  we  need  is  a  little  less  heat 
and  a  great  deal  more  light.  Let  us  have 
some  understanding  of  what  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  aid  program  before 
we  start  shooting  at  it  from  the  hip.  Let 
us  find  out  in  whose  interest  this  pro¬ 
gram  really  is  before  we  throw  it  out  the 
window.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  some 
searching  questions.  Is  this  program 
really  foreign  aid,  or  is  it  mostly  Amer¬ 
ican  interest? 

Those  are  the  questions  every  citizen 
has  a  right  to  ask  when  he  pays  his  taxes. 

Let  us  take  the  first  charge,  that  we 
are  giving  away  billions  of  the  taxpayers’ 
dollars.  That  is  enough  to  give  concern 
to  the  American  people  and  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  and  it  should. 
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But  what  we  do  find  if  we  look  below 
this  sensational  charge?  We  find,  first, 
that  almost  all  the  money  appropriated 
under  the  program  is  spent  here  in  the 
United  States.  These  funds  are  spent 
for  tractors,  for  conveying,  for  mining, 
and  for  construction  equipment,  and  for 
other  products  of  our  industry.  They 
pay  for  aircraft,  engines,  and  parts. 
They  are  used  for  shipping  charges  paid 
to  American  merchant  marine  com¬ 
panies.  Ail  in  all,  it  has  been  estimated 
that  600,000  workers  are  employed  in  the 
United  States,  directly  or  indirectly,  as 
a  result  of  mutual  aid  expenditures. 

These  appropriations  also  go  to  buy 
wheat,  corn,  cotton — yes,  and  diary  prod¬ 
ucts — for  shipment  abroad.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  this  country  exports  $2  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  products.  Of  the 
principal  commodities,  60  or  70  percent 
are  exported  under  one  kind  of  aid  pro¬ 
gram  or  another. 

What  does  all  that  add  up  to?  If  we 
cut  off  these  aid  programs,  we  would 
have  to  figure  out  new  ways  of  support¬ 
ing  the  aircraft  industry,  the  shipping 
industry,  agriculture,  and  other  economic 
activities.  We  would  have  to  do  this 
unless  we  were  willing  to  see  a  serious 
industrial  decline;  unless  we  were  will¬ 
ing  to  see  the  surplus  of  wheat  and  corn 
and  other  crops  start  mounting  again. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not  sug¬ 
gesting  that  the  mutual  aid  program  is 
or  ought  to  be  a  make- work  project  or  a 
device  for  dii^posing  of  agricultural 
surpluses. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
most  of  the  billions  of  so-called  give¬ 
aways  stay  right  here  at  home.  They 
make  an  impact  upon  our  economy. 
They  provide  jobs.  They  add  to  our 
economy.  They  add  to  the  economic 
current  of  the  Nation.  They  serve  the 
American  economy,  as  well  as  provide  aid 
to  friendly  nations  abroad.  I  say  it  is 
better  for  us  to  have  this  program,  which 
can  do  some  good  in  the  world,  instead  of 
seeing  American  factories  stand  idle  and 
to  have  food  rotting  in  the  warehouses. 

Or  perhaps  the  critics  of  this  program 
would  rather  dump  the  food  into  the 
sea  or  burn  it. 

When  products  are  sent  abroad  under 
the  program,  what  are  they  used  for? 
They  go  to  feed  the  hungry.  They  clothe 
the  naked.  They  help  other  nations  to 
rehabilitate  and  develop  themselves. 
They  help  our  friends.  They  help  them 
stay  free.  That  is  what  they  did  in 
Western  -Europe  under  the  Marshall 
plan.  That  is  what  they  did  in  Korea 
and  in  Formosa  and  in  the  Philippines, 
and  in  Indochina.  Is  that  what  the 
critics  object  to? 

Would  they  rather  have  this  country 
try  to  maintain  itself  as  an'  island  of 
plenty  and  freedom  in  a  sea  of  human 
misery  and  totalitarianism?  ^How  long 
do  they  think  we  could  hold  out  in  that 
kind  of  fool’s  paradise? 

I  might  say  parenthetically,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  today  it  was  my  privilege  to 
be  the  guest  at  a  luncheon  where  there 
were  some  8  or  9  fine  young  men  from 
Minnesota,  and  1  from  my  own  State  of 
Wisconsin.  They  are  studying  foreign 
relations  and  foreign  policies.  They 
asked  some  questions.  One  of  them 


said,  “Senator,  what  is  the  difference  in 
the  world  as  between  now  and  when  you 
came  to  Washington  some  18  years  ago?” 

I  had  to  tell  him  that  when  I  came 
to  Washington  it  took  45  days  to  travel 
around  the  world;  now  it  can  be  done  in 
44  hours.  When  I  canle  to  Washington, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  were  isolated 
mentally  and  physically.  Now  there  are 
only  a  few  mental  isolationists  left.  We 
are  more  vulnerable  to  attack  over  the 
great  circle  route  than  is  New  York  City. 

Then  I  discussed  with  these  young 
people  the  fact  that  all  this  was  before 
the  bomb  exploded  at  Hiroshima,  when 
90,000  lives  were  snuffed  out.  Now  the 
H-bomb  is  many  times  more  powerful. 
Now  we  are  neighbor  to  every  other  na¬ 
tion  in  the  world. 

As  a  consequence,  it  is  imperatively 
necessary  that  we  appraise  the  facts  and 
do  what  is  necessary  to  secure  our  own 
safety.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  our  se¬ 
curity  that  the  mutual  security  program 
be  put  into  operation. 

They  asked  many  other  questions. 
The  young  mind  is  alert  to  the  changed 
world  conditions  in  which  we  live.  I 
am  glad  to  see  it.  What  we  are  spending 
is  contained  in  .  a  budget  which,  com¬ 
pared  to  the  national  income,  is  the 
smallest  such  budget  in  years. 

Then  these  young  people  asked,  “Sen¬ 
ator,  are  we  not  self-suflBcient  ourselves, 
and  able  to  look  after  ourselves?” 

I  said,  “Of  course  not.  We  do  not  have 
on  this  continent  the  necessary  vital  ma¬ 
terials  with  which  to  build  the  things 
which  are  necessary.” 

I  told  them  that  that  is  one  reason 
why,  under  the  Eisenhower  program,  we 
have  said  to  the  Kremlin,  “Keep  out  of 
the  Middle  East.”  That  is  where  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  known  oil  reserves  are 
located.  If  the  Kremlin  gets  control  of 
that  oil  and  can  choke  off  Europe,  it  will 
have  a  passageway  to  Africa,  where  are 
found  the  highly  vital  strategic  materials 
we  must  have. 

Consequently,  I  had  to  impress  them 
with  the  fact  that  we  are  not  living  unto 
ourselves ;  that  we  could  not,  if  we  tried. 
The  world  has  changed.  With  that 
change  there  has  come  a  change  in  our 
responsibilities.  The  mutual-security 
program  is  one  of  those  responsibilities. 

Let  me  say  to  those  who  contend  we 
can  live  imto  ourselves  alone:  Will  we 
be  able  to  stand  alone  in  a  world  in 
which  jet  planes  span  the  Atlantic  in 
a  matter  of  hours,  when  Milwaukee  and 
Minneapolis  are  natural  targets  for 
guided  missiles  coming  over  the  polar 
route  from  Russia,  and  when  those  cities 
are  only  5  or  6  hours  from  the  bombers 
in  Siberia? 

Therefore  we  must  do  the  things  that 
are  necessary.  We  are  spending  from 
thirty-five  to  forty  billion  dollars  on  our 
military  program.  A  part  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  assistance  is  the  military  program. 

I  say  to  the  critics  of  the  program: 
Do  they  object  to  the  fact  that  it  builds 
a  degree  of  military  resistance  to  com¬ 
munism?  Would  they  rather  we  tried 
to  provide  the  resistance  all  by  our¬ 
selves?  We  could  not  do  that. 

That  is  what  would  be  involved  if  we 
tried  to  do  it.  In  the  first  place,  the 
aid  programs  help  other  non-Commu- 


nist  nations  to  maintain  200  divisions 
under  arms.  Do  critics  know  what  it 
would  cost  to  enlarge  our  own  Armed 
Forces  by  that  nhmber?  The  cost 
would  run  many  times  the  price  of  the 
aid  program.  It  costs  something  like 
$3,500  a  year  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house 
the  average  American  soldier  imder 
arms.  It  costs  $105  a  year  to  feed  a 
Turkish  soldier.  I  have  been  told  that 
for  the  price  of  maintaining  1  American 
division,  it  is  possible  to  maintain  10 
Turkish  divisions.  All  these  are  facts 
which  we  must  consider  in  the  shrunken 
world  in  which  we  are  neighbor  to  every 
other  nation. 

What  price  do  the  critics  put  on  the 
bases  in  Europe,  in  the  Middle  East,  and 
in  Asia,  which  are  essential  to  our  mili¬ 
tary  operations  in  the  event  of  war? 
Do  they  think  the  friendly  countries 
which  make  these  bases  available  to  us 
will  meet  us  half  way  if  we  fail  to  meet 
them  half  way? 

But  more  important  than  the  dollars, 
and  cents  considerations  of  foreign  aid 
is  the  spiritual  struggle  in  which  the 
world  finds  itself.  We  are  locked  in 
battle  for  the  loyalty  and  devotion  of 
men  to  freedom  and  to  totalitarianism.  ( 
Mutual-aid  programs  foster  an  esprit  de 
corps  among  free  peoples  everywhere. 
They  strengthen  the  bonds  of  freedom. 
They  help  to  knit  the  community  of  free 
nations  closer  together.  We  need  friends 
in  this  world,  just  as  other  nations  need 
friends.  We  can  expect  others  to  be 
friends  and  to  be  considerate  of  our 
needs  only  as  we  are  considerate  of 
theirs. 

Let  the  critics  of  this  program  turn 
inward  in  their  petty  and  narrow  views 
of  this  program.  They  are  out  of  step 
with  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people.  What  is  more,  they  have  blind¬ 
ers  on  their  eyes  and  do  not  see  what 
the  program  has  accomplished  and  will 
accomplish.  They  twist  and  distort  the 
greatness  of  heart,  the  nobility  of  spirit, 
and  the  openness  of  the  humanity  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Once  the  American  people  know  the 
whole  facts,  however;  once  they  know  ^ 
that  these  programs  are  not  an  extrava¬ 
gant  giveaway,  but  are  a  national  neces¬ 
sity,  they  will  support  the  foreign-aid 
program.  They  will  know  it  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  keep  America  free.  When  the 
people  understand  that,  they  will  sup¬ 
port  the  mutual-assistance  program. 
They  will  support  it,  as  the  Senate  will 
support  it,  because  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  our 
Nation,  and  we  in  the  Senate  have  the 
responsibility  to  make  certain  that  we 
take  the  steps  which  are  necessary  to 
preserve  our  country  in  this  atomic  age. 

It  was  not  long  ago,  while  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  was  inter¬ 
rogating  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  after 
Pearl  Harbor  the  United  States  had  2 
years  in  which  to  get  ready  to  “pick  up 
the  pieces.”  I  asked  the  Secretary  how  ’ 
long  we  would  have  to  get  ready  now. 

He  said,  “It  is  only  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  We  have  to  be  ready.”  . 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  considering  what 
is  needed  for  our  self-defense,  and  to 
make  us  self-sufficient  by  building  our-. 
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selves  so  strong  that  no  other  nation 
will  attack  us,  the  mutual-assistance* 
program  is  a  part  and  parcel  of  that  de¬ 
fense. 

In  the  interests  of  freedom,  humanity, 
and  peace,  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill. 

ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:30  A.M. 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mn^^egteieht,  if 
there- are  no  iil  In  |  i uiii  ITT^ In  be  made, 
then,  |iii||iiii>iil  III  I  III  order  previously 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
"adjoui-nment. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
it,  I  had  hoped  that  some  other  Sena- 
tors>«uW  present  to  address  them¬ 
selves  to&Tis-.^^y  important  measure. 
I  dislike  to  haveTjha.,^enate  adjoyxn-so 
early. 

Mr.  KN0^2i^^^®^  There  are-.^gome 
impor^jrt-flCnimittee  meetings  to  behl 
"afternoon.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  3 
o’clock  and  54  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 


adjourned,  the  adjournmqn^t  being,  un¬ 
der  the  order  entered"  bn  June  10,  1957, 
until  tom.orro^  Thursday,  Jime  13,  1957, 
at- 9^  JO  o'clock  a.  m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
thIS'-Seiiate  June  12,  1957: 

SECURrnb^vAxjD  Exchange  Commission 
Andrew  Downey  OsElck,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Securltias.  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  the  term  expiring.  June  6, 
1962.  ^ 
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[r.  President,  I  mention  this  matter 
bec^se  the  headquarters  of  the  union 
in  q^stion,  the  International  Wood- 
worker^,pf  America,  is  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
near  th^ast  forests  from  which  most  of 
its  memb^  win  their  livelihood,  and  be¬ 
cause  I  am^ell  acquainted  with  Presi¬ 
dent  Hartun^of  the  woodworkers,  who 
is  typical  of  thk  best  of  American  trade- 
union  leadership. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  of  correction^rinted  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record.  \ 

There  being  no  obj^tion,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printe«^  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

International  WoodworiSers 

OF  ABfERICA, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  Jurt^  6,  1957. 
Hon.  Styles  Bridges, 

United  States  Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Bridges:  I  have  before  me 
a  copy  of  the  Daily  Labor  Report,  Sp^^ial 
Supplement  No.  15,  entitled  “Salaries 
Years  in  Office  of  American  Labor  Leaders 
a  report  of  the  Senate  Republican  policy 
committee  staff,  dated  May  1957  (official 
text' . 

In  the  text  of  your  statement  you  make 
the  comment  that  “the  salary  figures  are  not 
derived  from  any  investigation  by  either 
lawyers  or  accountants,  but  are  rather  figures 
furnished  by  the  Unions  themselves.”  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  you  gathered  this  finan¬ 
cial  information  from  the  forms  filed  with 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  it  should  be 
noted  on  this  form  that  it  requests  listing 
the  aggregate  compensation  and  allowances 
exceeding  $5,000  during  the  preceding  year  of 
the  individual  union’s  three  principle  officers 

Our  organization,  the  International  Wood¬ 
workers  of  America,  not  only  list  the  threi 
principal  officers,  but  we  list  all  employe^ 
of  our  organization  who  receive  an  aggjfe- 
gate  compensation  and  allowances  excee(^g 
the  $5,000  figure. 

I  note,  however,  that  in  listing  the  n^ie  of 
our  organization,  the  International  Wood¬ 
workers  of  Amreica,  under  the  colump  listed 
as  salary  for  our  international  presi^nt,  Mr. 
A.  F.  Hartung,  you  have  the  figure  ^4,785.13. 
Now  the  form  filed  with  the  Depyrtment  of 
Labor  does  not  request  the  filin^of  the  sal¬ 
ary  only  of  the  three  principle/ofRcsrs  of  a 
labor  organization.  To  the  c^trary,  it  re¬ 
quests  the  aggregate  compei^tion  and  al¬ 
lowances  paid.  I  have  fileci  the  informa¬ 
tion  requested  and  so  stated  on  the  form 
by  the  Department  of  LabOT  and  in  the  case 
of  A.  F.  Hartung,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Woodworkers  of  Anerica,  while  you 
state  in  your  compilamon  that  his  salary 
was  $14,785.13,  the  trimi  of  the  matter,  and 
as  filed  on  the  form  with  the  Department  of 
Labor,  this  was  his  syary  and  in  addition,  his 
total  expenses  for  tMe  year.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Hartung  drew/ a  total  salary  of  $9,100, 
which  is  based  oya  rate  of  $175  per  week. 

In  addition  Mis  expenses  were  paid  of 
$5,685.13,  whlctf  made  a  total  of  $14,785.13. 
The  expenses yof  $5,685.13  represents  plane, 
train,  and  leise  automobile  expense,  a  per 
diem  of  $8  iW  day  for  meals  and  incidentals 
when  away  Aom  his  international  headquar¬ 
ters,  telephone,  and  telegraph  expense. 

I  am  oferefore  requesting  that  you  make  [! 
a  correiAon  to  show  the  true  salary  paid  to  8 
our  Injfernational  president,  Mr.  A.  F.  Har-  I 
tung, ywhlch  is  $9,100  per  year.  I 

Th/nking  you  for  your  assistance,  I  am  j 
Sincerely  yours,  i 

William  Botkin,  I 

International  Secretary-Treasurer.  ! 

'  Mr.  NEXJBERGER.  In  conclusion,  i 
ne  all  hope  for  the  early  recovery  of  I 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  fol-  j 
lowing  his  hospital  confinement.  j 
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ition,  the  editorial 
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SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
DISARMAMENT 

Mr.  MANSPIEIjD.  Mr.  Presideirt,  in 
the  June  1,  1957,  issue  of  the  Waking- 
ton  Post  and  Times  Herald  tl^e  ap¬ 
peared  an  editorial  entitled  “Keep  It 
Gtoing.”  This  editorial  referr^  to  the 
work  of  the  Senate  Subconmiittee  on 
Disarmament,  of  which  t^  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  HuikHREY]  has 
had  the  privilege  of  being  cliairman  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  18  months. 

I  ask  unanimous  consei/t  that  this  edi¬ 
torial  be  printed  at  t^s  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  obj( 
was  ordered  to  be  pr> 
as  follows: 

Keep  ^t  Going 

On  June  30  the  ^nate  Subcommittee  on 
Disarmament  is  soneduled  to  go  out  of  ex¬ 
istence  unless  it®  life  is  prolonged.  We 
think  that  in  one  form  or  another  the  work 
of  the  subcommittee  ought  to  be  continued. 
Since  its  cre^on  nearly  2  years  ago,  the 
subcommittee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Senator  HneERT  Humphrey  has  conducted 
extensive  hearings  and  published  some  ex- 
trtoely  useful  studies  in  the  general  area 
of  tons  iControl.  It  has  been  valuable  in 
broadening  the  knowledge  of  its  members 
in  boty  parties.  The  cost  has  been  insig- 
nificam;,'''mid  the  subcommittee’s  contribu- 
tionsAo  ^.eater  understanding  of  the  issues 
ought  to  ba.  maintained,  especially  in  view 
of  me  hopes^or  some  sort  of  limited  agree- 
mnit  with  thV  Russians. 

^The  simplest ''Course  would  be  to  extend 
foe  subcommittee  as  an  offspring  of  the 
i^Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  If, 
however,  the  ForeigmRelations  Committee  is 
reluctant  to  continue,  a  standing  subcom¬ 
mittee,  it  might  be  po^lble  to  reconstitute 
the  body  as  a  special  coihmittee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Notwithstanding  the-  emphasis  in  the 
LaFollette-Monroney  Act  dn  avoidance  of 
special  committees,  the  disOTmament  unit 
already  has  more  or  less  this  status  since  it 
cuts  across  committee  lines.  It  is  composed 
of  members  from  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  as  well\^as  from 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 
Whatever  the  precise  formula,  the  \work 
needs  to  be  kept  alive  as  a  symbol  oA;toe 
Senate’s  concern  with  a  subject  that  aff^s 
every  American. 


BACKGROUND  OF  FOREIGN  AID  BILL 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1957 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  yester¬ 
day,  several  speakers  representing  the 
majority  side  on  the  mutual-security 
bill  presented  their  points  of  view.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  I  make  the  first 
speech  this  morning  and  present  some 
of  the  minority  points  of  view.  That 
I  shall  do.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  for  his  cour¬ 
tesy  in  allowing  me  to  present  these 
minority  views,  and  I  imderstand  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  will  then  fol¬ 
low  with  the  presentation  of  further 
majority  views.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
make  this  speech  without  yielding  for 
any  interruption,  so  that  my  views  may 
be  presented  in  continuity  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  save  and  except  for  possible  yield¬ 
ing  at  a  later  time  to  the  majority 
leader  for  a  matter  not  connected  with 
my  speech. 


Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  has  reported  S.  2130  fa¬ 
vorably  to  the  Senate.  I  voted  against 
this  bill  in  committee  and  submit  here¬ 
with,  for  the  consideration  of  the  Senate, 
the  reasons  for  my  opposition. 

Let  me  make  clear  at  the  outset  that  I 
yield  to  no  member  of  the  committee  in 
my  support  of  the  concept  of  mutual  as¬ 
sistance  among  nations.  I  am  not  un¬ 
aware  that  in  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
we  live  our  own  safety  as  a  nation  is 
closely  linked  with  the  safety  of  other 
nations.  I  am  not  deaf  to  the  sound  of 
jet  bombers  and  missiles  overhead,  and 
their  implications  for  our  international 
relations.  Nor  am  I  blind  to  the  dangers 
to  freedom  implicit  in  the  expanding 
power  of  totalitarian  communism.  I 
realize  fully  that  the  world  changes  into 
an  ever-closer  unit  under  the  compulsion 
of  technology.  I  know  that  these 
changes  have  required  unusual  measures 
of  assistance  to  other  nations  and  new 
ties  with  other  nations  and  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  such  measures  and  ties  many 
times  in  the  past.  I  shall  support  them 
again  in  the  future.  I  shall  support 
them,  however,  only  when  it  is  clear  to 
me  that  such  measures  are  essential  to 
the  national  interest  and  the  welfare  of 
the  United  States.  I  shall  support  them 
only  when  they  do  not  do  violence  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  I  shall 
support  them  only  when  the  are  designed 
and  pursued  inaccordance  with  the  due 
processes  of  our  system  of  government. 

When  one  of  these  measures  or  ties 
contributes,  however,  to  a  rising  tide  of 
anti-Americanism  throughout  the 
world — as  foreign  aid  has  contributed  in 
recent  years — I  believe  the  time  has 
come  to  pause  and  take  stock.  When 
foreign  aid  degenerates  into  a  ritual  of 
annual  appropriations  of  vast  smns  of  the 
taxpayers’  money  without  clear  and  ade¬ 
quate  understanding  or  concern  as  to 
reasons  for  the  expenditures,  it  is  time 
to  ask.  What  for?  When  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  are  used  to  arm  and  support  nations 
which  have  little  sympathy  with  freedom, 
it  is  time  to  look  very  closely  at  the  course 
on  which  we  are  embarked.  When  mili¬ 
tary  and  political  aid  goes  to  Communist 
or  other  totalitarian  countries  of  one 
stripe  or  another  on  the  theory  that  we 
are  building  alliances  in  defense  of  free¬ 
dom,  it  is  time  to  ask  ourselves  what  kind 
of  alliances?  On  what  side  will  these 
allies  be  if  the  bombs  begin  to  fall? 

When  the  Congress  goes  on  year  af¬ 
ter  year  delegating  ever-increasing  au¬ 
thority  over  vast  sums  of  money  to  the 
executive  branch,  it  is  time  to  ask  what 
is  happening  to  constitutional  processes. 
What  is  happening  to  the  authority  of 
Congress  over  the  Nation’s  purse  strings? 

These  questions  have  troubled  many 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Read  through 
the  debates  of  the  past  2  or  3  years  on 
foreign  aid.  In  page  after  page  the 
doubts  are  recited.  The  amount  it  too 
high.  Aid  in  too  many  instances  is 
making  enemies,  not  friends  of  their  peo¬ 
ple.  Congress  is  recklessly  abdicating  its 
powers  to  the  executive  branch.  Millions 
of  dollars  are  being  wasted  on  arms  and 
other  aid  which  may  someday  be  turned 
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against  us,  as  it  was  in  the  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  aggression  in  Korea. 

All  these  doubts  and  others  are  what 
has  been  troubling  Congress  in  approv¬ 
ing  foreign  aid  in  recent  years.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  from  year  to  year  the  votes 
against  this  policy  have  been  increas¬ 
ing  in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

What  has  been  done  to  remedy  this 
situation?  Last  year,  in  an  effort  to« 
resolve  the  doubts,  the  Senate  created  a 
Special  Committee  To  Study  the  For¬ 
eign  Aid  Program.  That  committee  was 
composed  of  all  the  members  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee — including 
the  same  members  who  have  voted  to 
report  S.  2130  favorably  to  the  Senate — 
and  in  addition  the  chairmen  and  rank¬ 
ing  minority  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

The  special  subcommittee  spent  almost 
a  year  in  intensive  study  of  every  aspect 
of  foreign  aid.  In  the  end,  it  brought  in 
an  unanimous  report. 

I  stress  that  point,  Mr.  President.  The 
subcommittee  brought  in  a  unanimous 
report.  Its  report  set  forth  in  detail 
the  weaknesses,  the  fallacies,  and  the 
dangers  which  had  accumulated  in  the 
aid  program.  It  recommended  that  the 
aid  program  be  continued  if — ^Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — if  these  weaknesses,  fallacies,  and 
dangers  were  eliminated  and  it  outlined 
a  series  of  recommendations  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  changes.  Its  find¬ 
ings  were  realistic  and  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  were  constructive. 

The  administration  paid  lipservice  to 
the  work  of  the  special  committee.  The 
administration  acknowledged  the  need 
for  most  of  the  changes  which  the  spe¬ 
cial  committee  declared  were  imperative 
for  the  continued  usefulness  of  the  aid 
program.  Then  the  administration  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  perpetrate  a  gigantic  hoax  on 
the  Senate  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  legislation  which  it  asked 
the  Congress  to  approve  gave  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  reform  of  the  aid  program 
in  line  with  the  special  committee’s  rec¬ 
ommendations.  In  actuality,  however,  it 
perpetuated  to  a  large  extent  the  same 
kind  of  bureaucratic  structure,  the  same 
kind  of  senseless  waste  of  millions  of 
dollars  of  taxpayers’  money  in  futile  and 
costly  activities  throughout  the  world. 
And  it  sought  to  remove  even  more  of 
the  few  remaining  restraints  and  con¬ 
trols  which  Congress  still  exercises  over 
this  program. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
made  some  improvements  in  the  meas¬ 
ure  as  it  was  drafted  by  the  executive 
branch.  They  are,  in  my  opinion,  only 
superficial  improvements.  They  do  not 
deal  with  the  real  problems  inherent  in 
this  legislation.  They  do  not  stop  the 
senseless  waste  of  public  funds  on  dan¬ 
gerous  programs.  They  do  not  direct 
the  preponderance  of  this  aid  into  con¬ 
structive  relationships  with  the  peoples 
of  other  lands.  They  do  not  put  an  end 
to  the  erosion  of  congressional  controls 
over  the  aid  program. 

S.  2130  was  a  bad  bill  when  it  was 
introduced  in  the  Senate.  It  is  still  a 
bad  bill  as  it  comes  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  The  committee, 
in  its  treatment  of  this  legislation,  has 


accommodated  the  administration  but 
it  has  done  so  by  ignoring  in  large  meas¬ 
ure  the  key  recommendations  of  the 
Senate’s  own  Special  Committee  To 
Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Pi'ogram. 

SPECIAL  SENATE  STUDY  IGNORED  IN  THIS  BILL 

I  digress  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  has  been  a  very  interesting  bit  of 
behavior  on  the  part  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
It  is  an  example  of  Senators  wearing 
two  hats,  and  two  coats,  and  of  exchang¬ 
ing  them  at  intervals.  They  put  on  a 
hat  and  a  coat — each  and  every  one  of 
them — as  members  of  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Pro¬ 
gram,  and  they  wore  them  for  11  months 
while  they  made  the  study.  They  came 
forward  with  a  series  of  very  construc¬ 
tive  recommendations  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  foreign-aid  program. 

Then  they  took  off  their  hats  and  coats 
as  members  of  the  special  committee 
and  put  on  their  hats  and  coats  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  to  deal  with  the  legislative  pro¬ 
posals,  and  they  proceeded,  with  these 
hats  and  coats  on,  to  ignore  many  of 
their  own  recommendations  as  members 
of  the  special  subcommittee. 

I  think  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  had  a  duty  to  the  Senate  either 
to  come  forward  and  carry  out  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  special  study,  or  to 
proceed  to  tell  the  Senate  why  those  ear¬ 
lier  recommendations  which  they  had 
agreed  to  are  not  desirable.  That  is  a 
kind  of  Dr.  Jekyll-Mr.  Hyde  perform¬ 
ance  which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
understand  in  the  legislative  process. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSK  No.  I  said  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  my  speech  that  I  would  not 
yield  until  I  had  completed  it;  then  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

EXCESSIVE  SIZE  OP  AUTHORIZATION 

In  the  President’s  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1958  the  sum  of  $4.4  billion  was 
projected  for  foreign  aid.  After  a  wave 
of  protest  had  spread  through  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  at  the  size  of 
this  figure,  the  President  announced  a 
reduction  of  $500  million  in  the  military 
aid  aspects  of  foreign  aid.  The  conten¬ 
tion  was  made  before  the  committee  that 
this  was  a  genuine  reduction  in  foreign 
aid.  No  administration  witness,  how¬ 
ever,  provided  convincing  testimony  that 
this  was  actually  the  case.  I  am  satis¬ 
fied,  Mr.  President,  that  it  was  not  the 
case. 

The  evidence  suggested  on  the  con¬ 
trary  that  the  administration  had  merely 
asked  for  $500  million  too  much  for 
military  aid  in  fiscal  year  1957,  which 
it  could  not  spend  in  that  year.  If  it 
were  permitted  to  carry  over  that 
amount,  it  then  could  do  with  a  budg¬ 
etary  estimate  $500  million  less  in  fiscal 
year  1958. 

The  administration  did  ask  for  the 
carryover  authority,  and  S.  2130  grants 
that  authority. 

This  administration  has  been  seeking 
to  give  the  American  people  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  it  has  reduced  its  military-aid 
program  by  $500  million.  I  say  that  in 
fact  it  has  not  done  so.  I  say  that  in 


fact  all  the  administration  did  was  to 
engage  in  a  little  bookkeeping  transfer. 
The  truth  is  that  the  administration 
asked  for  $500  million  too  much  for  1957; 
it  could  not  spend  it.  So  it  sought  to 
have  that  amount  transferred  into  1958, 
and  this  bill  does  that.  The  $500  mil¬ 
lion  saving  is  a  bookkeeping  transaction 
made  possible  by  extravagant  budgetary 
estimates  in  fiscal  year  1957.  It  is  not  a 
reduction  in  military  aid. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  in 
presenting  to  the  American  people  our 
figures  about  budgetary  amounts  we 
should  always  be  completely  intellectu¬ 
ally  honest  with  them  about  what  we  are 
doing. 

The  committee  did  make  a  real  cut  in 
the  total  request  for  foreign  aid.  It  re¬ 
duced  the  measure  overall  by  about  $227 
million. 

I  noticed  that  the  majority  leader  in 
his  remarks  earher  this  morning  spoke 
about  a  saving  of  an  amoimt  of  more 
than  $700  million  or  $800  million.  But 
he  is  including  in  that,  of  course,  the 
$500  million  bookkeeping  transaction,  to 
which  he  adds,  apparently,  the  $227  mil¬ 
lion  saving  by  the  committee. 

I  respectfully  say  to  the  Senate  that 
the  only  real  saving  in  the  bill  is  the 
small  $227  million  cut  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  made,  not  the  alleged  $500  mil¬ 
lion  reduction  claimed  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belittle  the  saving  by 
the  committee  of  $227  million,  but  I  do 
question  its  adequacy.  It  is  but  a  spit- 
in-the-ocean  of  foreign-aid  waste. 

MILITARY  AID 

The  largest  grant  of  foreign  aid  (as 
distinct  from  loans)  is  contained  in  title 
I  of  S.  2130.  This  title  authorizes  $1.8 
billion  for  military  aid,  a  figure  which 
represents  only  a  $100  million  reduction 
in  the  President’s  request.  To  obtain 
the  true  picture  of  what  is  really  avail¬ 
able  for  military  aid,  however,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  add  the  $500  million  carryover 
of  military  aid  from  fiscal  year  1957  to 
this  figure.  What  this  bill  now  does  is 
to  permit  the  President  to  spend  $2.3 
billion,  not  $1.8  billion  for  military  aid 
in  fiscal  year  1958.  It  goes  further, 
moreover,  and  authorizes  an  additional 
$1.5  billion  for  military  aid  in  fiscal  year 
1959. 

How  are  these  funds  to  be  spent? 
They  are  to  be  spent  to  supply  arms  and 
ammunition  to  nations  from  one  end  of 
the  globe  to  another.  They  will  be  used 
to  build  up  the  armed  forces  of  both 
democratic  nations  and  totalitarian  na¬ 
tions,  advanced  nations  and  primitive 
nations,  friendly  nations  and  those  that 
are  not  so  friendly — and  all  in  the  name 
of  the  defense  of  freedom. 

Will  the  people  of  the  United  States 
know  to  what  nations  and  in  what 
amoimts  this  military  aid  is  being  sup- 
pUed?  They  will  not  know  because  this 
information  is  concealed  under  the  of¬ 
ficial  stamp  of  “secret.” 

I  have  lodged  a  protest  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  against  this  practice  and  I  lodge  an¬ 
other  in  this  report.  The  committee  has 
heard,  in  my  opinion,  no  convincing  rea¬ 
son  for  these  figures  to  be  hidden  under 
the  imprimatur  of  secrecy.  Tliey  are 
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fairly  well  known  in  foreign  countries. 
They  are  often  discussed  as  common 
knowledge  in  foreign  countries.  Yet 
Congress  is  enjoined  from  having  them 
in  public.  The  people  whom  Members 
of  Congress  represent  cannot  even  know 
what  their  Representatives  are  voting 
for. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  if  the  American 
people  knew  the  details  about  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  their  tax  dollars  by  this  admin¬ 
istration  in  foreign  aid,  their  protests 
would  be  so  vehement  and  demanding 
that  the  Congress  would  be  forced  by 
political  repercussions  to  revise  drasti¬ 
cally  the  foreign  aid  program.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  if  the  American  people  know 
the  facts  that  are  now  kept  from  them 
by  the  use  of  the  label  of  political  expe¬ 
diency  called  top  secret,  they  would  de¬ 
mand  a  cutback  in  foreign  aid  expendi¬ 
tures  and  a  revision  of  foreign  aid 
policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  there  is  no  substitute  for  full  pub¬ 
lic  disclosure.  If  the  government  of  a 
democracy  is  to  live  up  to  its  obligation 
of  being  the  people’s  government,  the 
people  must  know  the  facts.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  regret  and  deep  sadness 
to  me  that  I  have  to  report  today  to  the 
American  people,  “You  do  not  know  the 
facts  behind  this  bill;  and  the  reason 
why  you  do  not  know  them  is  that  you 
have  over  you  an  administration  which 
insists  that  the  details  of  these  expend¬ 
itures  and  the  purposes  to  which  they 
are  to  be  put  in  many,  many  instances 
must  be  kept  from  you,  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  does  so  on  the  pretense  that 
the  security  of  our  country  would  be 
jeopardized  if  the  American  people  knew 
these  facts  about  the  administration  of 
their  own  Government.” 

Mr.  President,  I  deny  that.  I  do  not 
say  that  there  is  not  some  information 
so  secret  that  even  the  American  people 
cannot  be  given  it  because  the  issuance 
of  the  information  would  be  an  aid  to  a 
potential  enemy  who  might  threaten  the 
seciu'ity  of  the  American  people.  But, 
Mr.  President,  after  8  years  of  service  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  now  with 
more  than  2  years  of  service  on  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  I  am  convinced  that  at  least  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  information  which  is  kept 
from  the  American  people  imder  the 
label  of  “top  secret”  is  not  in  fact  top 
secret  at  all.  Instead,  it  is  information 
which  the  taxpayers,  the  voters,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States,  who  own  the 
Government  should  have. 

TREND  TO  ADMINISTRATIVE  SECRECY  MUST  END 

Mr.  President,  this  trend  is  not  limited 
to  the  present  administration  alone;  in¬ 
stead,  the  trend  toward  the  adoption  of 
police-state  methods  in  the  United 
States  of  America  has  been  going  on 
now  for  too  many  years;  but  in  the  past 
few  years  it  has  taken  on  the  speed  of  a 
galloping  stampede  across  the  Nation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  from  my 
desk  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
today  I  tell  the  American  people  that 
they  had  better  be  on  guard  against  it, 
and  that  they  should  also  remember  the 
lesson  and  tradition  of  American  his¬ 
tory;  namely,  that  in  America  there  is 


no  room  for  a  military  jimta.  There  is 
greater  safety  for  democracy  in  demo¬ 
cratic  processes  and  procedures  than  in 
military  processes  and  procedures.  I 
repeat  that  there  is  greater  safety  for 
the  American  people  and  the  perpetua¬ 
tion  of  freedom  in  America  by  strict  ad¬ 
herence  to  our  democratic  processes, 
based  upon  our  great  constitutional  sys¬ 
tem  of  checks  and  balances,  than  there 
is  in  the  forms  and  practices  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  organization, 

I  am  not  one  to  say  that  military  sup¬ 
port  and  defense  and  programs  are  not 
important.  But  the  American  people 
are  being  subjected  to  a  type  of  fear 
argument,  to  the  effect  that  if  they  do 
not  put  their  trust  in  the  military,  or  the 
military  leaders,  or  executive  heads  who 
purport  to  speak  in  the  interest  of  mili¬ 
tary  defense,  then  the  seem-ity  of  the 
American  people  may  become  endan¬ 
gered. 

In  my  judgment  we  have  already  gone 
too  far,  Mr.  President,  in  investing  our 
trust  in  the  military  arguments  of  the 
present  administration  and  in  advancing 
its  military  policy.  I  shall  say  it  later 
in  this  speech,  from  my  manuscript,  but 
I  now  make  the  point,  in  connection  with 
this  matter,  that  one  of  the  sacred  cows 
of  this  administration  is  the  military 
budget,  and  it  is  time  for  the  American 
people  to  insist  upon  the  most  thorough¬ 
going  investigation  of  the  military  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Government.  The  military 
budget  must  no  longer  be  shrouded  in 
secrecy,  as  it  presently  is.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  had  better  find  out  quickly 
what  is  happening  to  them  militarily. 
And  so,  as  one  who  in  the  past  has  voted 
for  adequate  military  defense,  and  as  one 
who  will  continue  to  vote  for  adequate 
military  expenditures,  I  shall,  as  a  con¬ 
stitutional  liberal  in  the  Senate,  insist 
that  the  American  people  be  given  more 
of  the  facts  about  military  expenditures. 
When  they  get  the  facts,  Mr.  President, 
the  people  will  demand  two  great 
changes,  in  my  opinion.  First,  they  will 
demand  a  cessation  of  military  expendi¬ 
tures  in  some  areas  of  the  world,  on  the 
part  of  the  American  Government,  which 
do  not  strengthen  freedom  in  the  world, 
but  which  strengthen  totalitarianism.  I 
hold  to  the  point  of  view  that  the  time 
has  come  when  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  should  be  supporting  freedom  and 
free  governments,  not  totalitarian  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Second,  once  the  American  people  get 
the  facts  about  what  is  happening  to 
their  present  military  expenditures,  I 
am  also  satisfied  they  will  insist  that 
their  Congress  eliminate  the  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  inexcusably  wasted  in 
such  expenditures. 

He  undoubtedly  will  be  heard  from 
later  in  this  debate,  but  I  had  a  confer¬ 
ence  yesterday  with  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  Senate  whose  judgment 
on  military  matters  I  would  not  admit 
is  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate.  He  pointed  out  to 
me,  in  our  conversation,  that  his  work 
in  the  Senate  convinces  him  that  one  of 
the  places  where  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars,  running  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions,  are  wasted,  is  in  connection 
with  so-called  defense  contracts.  In  my 
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opinion,  a  thorough  investigation  by  the 
Senate  is  needed  of  the  procedures  pres¬ 
ently  employed  for  defense  contracts. 

Therefore,  so  long  as  I  feel  that  the 
foreign- aid  program  is  not  being  admin¬ 
istered  in  keeping  with  a  basic  safe¬ 
guard  of  democratic  procedure,  namely, 
full  disclosure  to  the  public  of  govern¬ 
mental  facts,  I  shall  continue  to  oppose 
the  policies  of  government  by  secrecy 
which  this  administration  follows  to  far 
too  great  an  extent. 

One  reason  for  my  dissent  from  the 
recommendations  of  the  majority  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  members 
is  my  belief  that  the  committee  should 
insist  on  a  greater  degree  of  public  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  facts  concerning  the  places 
where  the  money  is  to  be  spent  and  the 
purposes  for  which  it  is  to  be  spent. 
The  money  we  are  dealing  with  in  this 
bill  does  not  belong  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States;  it  does  not  belong  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  it 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  entitled  to  know 
what  is  being  done  with  it  in  great  detail. 

BILL  DOES  NOT  MAINTAIN  CONSTITUTIONAL 
CHECKS 

If  we  are  to  keep  this  country  free  and 
avoid  a  trend  to  government  by  men 
instead  of  strengthening  government  by 
law.  Congress  must  not  abdicate  its  con¬ 
stitutional  duty  to  exercise  checks  upon 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government. 
The  majority  of  the  committee  cannot 
cover  up  with  language  the  fact  that  in 
essence  it  is  recommending  an  increased 
delegation  of  arbitrary  discretionary 
power  to  the  executive  branch  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  particular  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  This  delegation  of 
power  goes  far  beyond  the  delegation  of 
administrative  duties  necessary  to  carry 
out  congressional  policy.  The  delegation 
of  power  to  the  Executive  inherent  in  the 
position  taken  by  the  majority  of  the 
committee  is  a  delegation  of  legislative 
policymaking  power  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  over  foreign  economic 
and  military  aid.  It  is  a  dangerous  prin¬ 
ciple.  It  endangers  our  historic  con¬ 
cepts  of  constitutional  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances.  It  endangers  the  legislative 
process  because  it  amounts  in  part  to 
authorizing  the  executive  branch — under 
the  guise  of  carrying  out  administrative 
functions — to  in  fact  make  legislative 
policy  decisions. 

The  proposal  of  the  majority  to  require 
the  President  to  file  reports  with  the 
Congress  advising  the  Congress  as  to 
what  action  he  has  taken  or  in  some 
instances  what  action  he  proposes  to 
take  in  carrying  out  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  an  effective  check  upon  rule 
by  the  Executive.  It  is  at  best  a  proposal 
to  lock  the  stable  door  after  the  horse 
has  been  stolen. 

The  Presidential  report  filing  proce¬ 
dure  involves  a  serious  weakening  of  a 
historic  policy  precious  to  the  rights  of 
free  men  and  women  that  under  our 
Constitution  legislative  decisions  are  for 
the  Congress,  and  the  administration  and 
execution  of  legislative  policies  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  spirit  and  intent  of 
Congress  are  for  the  Executive. 

If  Senators  want  proof  of  the  point 
I  make,  that  the  filing  of  reports  by 
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the  President  is  an  empty  gesture,  I 
invite  Members  of  the  Senate  to  go 
downstairs  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  room  and  to  examine  the  re¬ 
ports  the  Executive  has  filed  on  the  com¬ 
mitments  and  expenditures  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  execution  of  the  Eisenhower 
doctrine  in  the  Middle  East. 

What  do  we  find,  Mr.  President?  We 
find  reports  filed  by  the  Executive  con¬ 
taining  the  most  guttering  generaiities. 
When  a  person  gets  through  reading  one 
of  these  reports,  he  knows  no  more  about 
what  has  happened  to  the  money  than 
he  knew  before  he  started,  because  he 
does  not  have  to  go  to  the  committee 
room  to  know  that  the  money  would 
have  to  be  spent  for  items  in  certain 
categories,  such  as  highways,  utilities, 
arms,  and  ammmrition.  When  a  person 
gets  through  reading  a  report  that  telis 
him  no  more  than  that,  what  does  he 
know?  He  knows  next  to  nothing.  But 
what  we  are  entitled  to  know,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  is,  in  detaii  and  specifically,  exactly 
what  the  money  was  spent  for  or  how  it 
is  proposed  to  be  spent.  That  is  what  we 
should  know. 

Of  course,  if  Congress  were  not  ab¬ 
dicating  its  legislative  fimctions,  and  if 
an  annual  authorization  were  required, 
at  least  representatives  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  wouid  have  to  come  before  a 
committee  and  submit  a  biueprint  of  the 
specific  details  of  the  proposed  expendi¬ 
tures.  But  in  an  escape  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  the  gimmick  and  subterfuge  is 
adopted  of  having  the  Executive  file  a 
report,  so  the  Executive  meets  the  re¬ 
quirement  without,  in  effect,  in  fact  teli- 
ing  us  very  much  about  what  the  ad¬ 
ministration  has  done  with  the  money  or 
what  it  is  doing  with  the  money. 

No,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  justify 
an  abdication  of  congressionai  iegislative 
responsibiiity  by  saying,  “We  vote  the 
money  for  the  President,  and  we  have 
put  in  the  biil  a  requirement  that  the 
President  shaii  fiie  a  report  and  tell  us 
what  he  has  done  with  it  or  proposes  to 
do  with  it.” 

Secondly,  the  weakness  in  this  pro¬ 
cedure,  Mr.  President,  is  that  it  does  not 
carry  with  it  any  requirement  that  the 
President  obtain  approval  of  his  pro¬ 
posed  expenditures  when  he  files  his 
report. 

“Oh,”  says  the  majority  in  debate  in 
the  committee,  “but  it  means,  of  course, 
that  at  least  we  have  notice  and  we  can 
take  affirmative  action,  if  we  wish  to, 
thereafter.” 

I  do  not  know  whom  they  think  they 
are  kidding,  other  than  the  American 
people.  They  are  not  kidding  me,  Mr. 
President.  No  Member  of  the  Senate 
should  be  kidded  by  that  rationalization, 
either,  because  we  all  know  what  hap¬ 
pens.  When  we  pass  a  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  like  this  it  is  behind  us.  Then  we 
are  almost  smothered  with  additional 
pieces  of  legislation  and  legislative 
duties,  which  come  before  us  each  day. 
The  fact  is,  it  is  forgotten.  Bad  prac¬ 
tices  can  continue  for  a  long  time  under 
this  kind  of  abdication  or  delegation 
of  legislative  responsibility  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive,  and  the  Congress  will  be  quite  una¬ 
ware  of  them. 


That  was  not  what  was  intended,  Mr. 
President,  when  our  system  of  checks 
and  balances  was  established.  That  was 
not  what  was  intended  when  full  legis¬ 
lative  responsibility  and  authority  were 
vested  in  the  Congress.  What  was  in¬ 
tended  by  the  constitutional  fathers  was 
affirmative  action  on  the  part  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  regard  to  each  legislative  pro¬ 
posal,  at  the  time  the  request  was  made 
for  funds  to  be  provided  in  that  pro¬ 
posal  and  to  be  spent  under  it.  That 
was  the  intention. 

The  procedure  proposed  is  a  way  of 
undercutting  the  precious  check  requir¬ 
ing  affirmative  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  respect 
to  executive  activities.  We  cannot  check 
the  Executive  in  any  other  way,  be  he 
Republican  or  Democrat.  We  cannot 
check  him  unless  we  protect  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  check.  In  this  bill,  I  respect¬ 
fully  say,  Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion, 
the  majority  of  the  committee  is  voting 
away  one  of  the  most  precious  checks 
the  American  people  have  against  arbi¬ 
trary,  capricious,  and  discretionary  con¬ 
duct  on  the  part  of  any  executive. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who  taught  both 
legislation  and  constitutional  law  for 
years,  I  cannot  walk  away  from  my  deep 
conviction  and  understanding  of  the 
Constitution,  as  I  believe  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  practiced  and  carried 
out  by  the  Constitutional  Convention 
which  wrote  it. 

Oh,  I  know,  I  am  dealing  with  an  ab¬ 
straction.  When  we  start  arguing  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  about  these 
very  precious  abstract  constitutional 
principles,  those  who  wish  to  see  them 
eroded  away  or  delegated  away  are  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  men  and 
women  on  the  streets,  in  the  factories  and 
in  the  homes  of  America  will  probably 
not  take  the  time  to  interest  themselves 
in  abstractions,  because  the  vicissitudes 
of  life,  constantly  thrusting  themselves 
upon  the  average  citizen,  are  so  time 
consuming  that  the  average  American 
citizen  thinks  usually  in  terms  of  specific 
personal  matters — taxes,  broken  side¬ 
walks  in  front  of  the  home,  garbage  dis¬ 
posal  problems,  police  protection — the 
day-by-day  matters  which  constitute 
most  of  the  contacts  between  the  citizen 
and  his  government,  local  State,  and 
Federal. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  abuses  continue 
to  accumulate,  American  history  shows 
that  finally  there  comes  a  time  when 
people  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  misman¬ 
agement,  malfeasance,  and  violation  of 
abstract  principles  of  government  have 
been  going  on  for  too  long,  and  then  the 
people  are  heard  from.  I  happen  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  one  of  the  obligations  of  states¬ 
manship  in  the  Senate  is  to  try  to  avoid 
such  periods  of  serious  repercussions  in 
the  body  politic.  * 

But  I  warn  the  Senate  today  that  if  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  continues, 
as  it  does  in  this  bill,  to  ignore  the  pre¬ 
cious  checks  protecting  the  people  from 
the  arbitrary  discretion  of  an  Executive, 
the  time  will  come  when  the  people  will 
rise  up  and  ask  the  question:  “How 
come?  Where  were  you?  Where  were 
you,  as  my  Senator,  when  such  proposals 


were  before  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States?”  Then  the  people  will  act. 

So  in  this  speech  today,  Mr.  President, 
I  am  sure  I  speak  more  to  the  American 
people  than  I  do  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  because  I  am  not  unaware  of  the 
fact  that  in  all  probability,  although  I 
continue  to  hope  for  something  better, 
the  die  has  been  cast  on  this  bill.  But 
the  record  against  it  must  be  made,  and 
the  record  against  this  delegation  of  leg¬ 
islative  policymaking  functions  must  be 
made.  I  shall  be  perfectly  wilUng  to 
stand  on  that  record,  and  be  judged  fey 
it  not  only  in  my  State  but  throughout 
the  Nation. 

I  have  heard,  Mr.  President,  from  too 
many  scholars  in  the  field  of  constitu¬ 
tional  law  to  have  any  doubt  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  position  I  am  taking  in 
opposition  to  this  delegation  of  authority 
to  the  executive  branch  of  Government. 
What  we  do  here  today,  Mr.  President, 
or  when  this  bill  comes  to  a  final  vote, 
will  be  the  basis  for  a  considerable 
amount  of  scholarly  writing  in  the  field 
of  legislation  and  constitutional  law  be¬ 
cause,  Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment 
this  bill  cannot  be  reconciled  with  sound 
constitutionalism.  If  we  are  to  keep 
this  country  free  and  avoid  a  trend  to 
government  by  men  instead  of  strength¬ 
ening  government  by  law,  I  repeat  that 
Congress  must  not  abdicate  its  constitu¬ 
tional  duty  to  exercise  checks  upon  the 
executive  branch  of  Government. 

For  too  many  years  now,  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  under  both  Democratic  and  Repub- 
ican  administrations,  there  has  been  an 
eroding  away  of  legislative  responsibility 
clearly  vested  in  the  Congress  by  our 
constitutional  fathers.  It  must  stop  if 
we  are  to  preserve  the  position  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  our  constitutional  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  We  should  start  with  this  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  by  modifying  those  parts  of 
it  that  seek  to  expand  arbitrary  and 
discretionary  power  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  foreign  aid  polices. 

The  testimony  before  the  committee 
gives  no  evidence  of  any  overriding  secu¬ 
rity  reason  for  secrecy  on  how  much 
money  is  given  to  each  country  for  mili¬ 
tary  aid.  It  may  be  a  convenience  for 
the  executive  branch  not  to  have  to  tell 
the  people  of  the  United  States  how 
many  millions  of  their  hard-earned  dol¬ 
lars  are  going  to  Yugoslavia,  to  Spain,  to 
Pakistan,  to  Formosa,  to  Japan.  It  may 
be  a  convenience  to  that  branch  but  it  is 
an  inexcusable  affront  to  the  democracy 
of  the  United  States. 

DEFENSE  SUPPORT  ALSO  EXCESSIVE 

The  second  largest  item  of  gifts  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  bill  is  $800  million  for  de¬ 
fense  support  for  fiscal  year  1958. 
Again,  this  represents  a  genuine  commit¬ 
tee  reduction  of  $100  million  from  the 
President’s  request.  But  again,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  gone  further,  at  the  request 
of  the  executive  branch,  and  has  already 
authorized  an  additional  $710  million  for 
defense  support  in  fiscal  year  1959 — 2 
years  hence. 

Defense  support,  as  the  executive 
branch  emphasizes,  is  made  necessary 
only  because  of  the  military  aid  we  give 
to  other  countries. 
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A  substantial  part  of  the  defense  sup¬ 
port  program  consists  of  sending  spare 
parts  to  the  countries  which  have  mili¬ 
tary  weapons  which  we  have  made  avail¬ 
able  to  them  under  the  military  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  I  am  permitted  to  say 
also  that  a  large  part  of  it  goes  to  help 
pay  for  their  own  domestic  militai-y  ex¬ 
penses — in  some  instances  even  the 
wages  of  their  soldiers.  We  call  that 
military  defense  support. 

Those  countries  cannot  support  the 
armed  forces  that  our  military  aid  makes 
possible  so  we  are  compelled  therefore  to 
give  them  economic  aid  to  sustain  the 
burden  of  these  forces.  Thus,  the  vici¬ 
ous  cycle  is  complete.  The  taxpayers’ 
funds  are  poured  out  for  military  aid. 
Then  hundreds  of  millions  more  are 
added  for  defense  support  so  that  mili¬ 
tary  aid  can  be  continued.  Thousands 
of  officers  of  the  armed  services  go  over¬ 
seas  at  high  pay  and  privilege  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  military  aid.  Then  hundreds 
of  civilians  go  over  at  high  pay  and  priv¬ 
ilege  to  administer  the  defense  support 
that  makes  the  military  aid  possible.  All 
the  while,  most  of  the  peoples  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  countries  just  manage  to  keep 
their  heads  above  water  while  a  few  man¬ 
age  to  get  rich  on  the  parade  of  American 
military  and  civilian  officials  and  the 
streams  of  dollars  pouring  into  these 
countries,  all  at  the  expense  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers.  Necessary  reforms  are 
put  off.  Recipient  governments  are  un¬ 
der  no  pressure  to  be  responsible  to  their 
peoples  since  American  aid  can  always  be 
counted  on  to  rescue  them.  They  are 
under  pressure  to  keep  their  armies  big 
so  American  dollars  will  keep  on  coming. 
This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  fantastic  form¬ 
ula  for  futility. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  tempo  of  op¬ 
position  to  foreign  aid  quickens  among 
the  people  of  the  United  States?  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  the  tide  of  anti-Ameri¬ 
canism  rises  throughout  the  world?  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  riots  against  the 
United  States  break  out  in  Formosa,  one 
of  the  chief  recipients  of  aid? — in  fact, 
a  recipient  so  receptive  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  Formosa  is  called  a 
satellite  puppet  state  of  the  United 
States.  But  the  puppet  broke  a  string 
or  two  a  while  back,  and  engaged  in  a 
riot  against  the  United  States.  We  know 
that  strong  anti-American  feeling  exists 
in  Formosa,  but  I  ask  the  question,  Do 
we  know  all  the  facts?  Have  we  been 
given  all  the  facts  about  unfortunate 
conditions  which  exist  in  that  area 
which,  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  is 
referred  to  as  a  satellite  of  the  United 
States? 

Yet,  when  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  proposed  in  committee 
that  military  aid  and  defense  support, 
together,  be  reduced  a  total  of  $800  mil¬ 
lion,  in  an  effort  to  curb  this  strange 
and  costly  procedure,  his  proposal  was 
rejected  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  The  committee  majority 
contented  itself  with  a  mere  reduction 
of  $100  million  for  each  type  of  aid. 

In  doing  so,  they  accommodated  the 
executive  branch  but  they  did  not  give 
adequate  attention  to  the  observations 
of  the  special  committee.  The  report 
of  that  committee  had  raised  the  whole 


issue  of  how  well  military  aid  and  sup¬ 
porting  aid  were  integrated  into  our 
strategic  concepts  of  national  defense 
and  our  foreign  policy  generally. 

Many  of  the  special  committee’s  ob¬ 
servers  had  raised  questions  as  to  the 
level  of  armaments  being  fostered  in 
some  countries.  They  had  also  pointed 
out  that  in  some  cases  the  types  of 
arms  were  ill  suited,  too  complex,  and 
too  costly  for  these  cormtries. 

But  we  continue  to  send  it,  at  great 
expense  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

They  had  indicated  the  dangers  of 
military  aid  promoting  a  competition 
among  recipients  for  ever-increasing 
amounts  of  arms  from  the  United  States 
and  ever-increasing  amounts  of  defense 
support  aid  in  order  to  maintain  those 
arms.  Finally,  the  special  committee  re¬ 
port  and  the  hearings  before  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  on  this  bill 
leave  no  doubt  that  unrealistic  exchange 
rates  are  adding  tens  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  annually  to  the  cost  of  defense  sup¬ 
port  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
while  enriching  a  few  speculators  and 
importers  in  the  recipient  countries. 

This  country  needs  allies  and,  in  some 
cases,  extraordinary  military  and  sup¬ 
port  aid  may  be  necesssary  to  assist 
them  in  resisting  dangerous  totalitarian 
presssures  from  within  and  without. 
That  was  true  when  NATO  was  organ¬ 
ized. 

I  was  one  of  the  ardent  supporters  of 
NATO.  I  can  remember,  as  though  it 
were  yesterday,  the  historic  speeches 
made  by  the  great  Arthur  Vandenberg 
of  Michigan  in  support  of  NATO.  I  was 
proud,  as  one  of  his  disciples  and  stu¬ 
dents,  to  participate  in  that  debate,  to 
which  he  refers  in  his  autobiography, 
because  I  knew  then,  as  I  still  know, 
that  NATO  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  security  of  my  country.  But  that 
does  not  justify  waste  in  its  administra¬ 
tion.  There  is  terrific  waste  in  its  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  there  has  been  terrific 
waste  from  the  beginning.  I  want  a 
sound  foreign  aid  and  military  aid  pro¬ 
gram,  not  a  wasteful  one. 

This  coimtry  does  not  need  and  should 
not  seek,  perpetual  dependents  anywhere 
in  the  world.  If  our  aid  tends  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  continuing  and  increasingly  ex¬ 
pensive  dependency  in  any  country,  then 
it  does  violence  both  to  our  best  inter¬ 
ests  and  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
peoples  in  the  recipient  coimtries.  Aid 
in  this  pattern  may  help  to  prop  up 
an  irresponsible  government  which  pro¬ 
fesses  friendship  for  this  coimtry  and 
flatters  the  administrators  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  the 
people  of  this  country  will  pay  a  ter¬ 
rible  price  for  this  unmitigated  folly. 

CONTINUATION  AUTHORIZATIONS  IGNORE  CHECKS 
BY  ELECTION 

As  already  noted,  this  bill  authorizes 
not  only  excessive  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1958,  but  it  goes  beyond  that 
and  authorizes  large  sums  for  fiscal  year 
1959.  What  this  means  is  that  next  year 
military  aid  and  defense  support  will 
not  be  reviewed  by  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  and  the  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee.  The  amounts  which 
may  be  requested  in  fiscal  1959  will  be 


reviewed  only  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

In  my  judgment,  that  is  an  inexcus¬ 
able  delegation  of  legislative  obligation 
and  responsibility.  In  my  judgment,  we 
should  annually  review  these  requests 
and  annually  take  action  on  them. 
Why?  What  is  the  purpose  of  a  national 
election?  One  of  the  purposes  of  a  na¬ 
tional  election  is  to  give  the  people  at 
the  voting  booths  a  check  upon  Con¬ 
gress.  We  will  have  a  national  con¬ 
gressional  election  in  1958.  Senators 
must  realize  what  we  are  doing  in  the 
pending  bill.  We  are  making  commit¬ 
ments  beyond  that  election.  We  are 
making  commitments  for  1959. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  May  the  Chair 
inquire  what  explanation  the  majority 
gave  for  granting  the  authority  into  the 
year  1959? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  distinguished  occupant  of  the  chair 
that,  although  I  should  like  to  answer 
his  question  directly,  I  stated  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  my  speech  that  I  would  not 
yield  for  questions  until  I  have  concluded 
my  speech.  I  shall  come  to  that  point 
later  in  my  speech.  In  fairness  to  other 
Senators  who  have  asked  me  questions, 
I  would  prefer  not  to  answer  that  ques¬ 
tion  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  did  not  understand  the  situation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  the  Chair  will 
get  the  answer  as  I  proceed  with  my 
speech.  I  should  like  to  dwell  a  little 
longer  on  the  point  I  was  making. 

One  of  the  things  we  must  keep  in 
mind  is  the  relationship  of  the  ballot  box 
to  Congress,  as  a  check  on  Congress. 
We  need  to  keep  in  mind  the  history  of 
our  whole  election  system.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  Founding  Fathers  and 
the  people  of  their  times  not  only  feared 
an  arbitrary  Executive,  but  they  also 
feared — and  had  great  fear,  I  may  say, 
Mr.  President — of  a  legislative  branch  of 
the  Government  on  which  the  people 
did  not  exercise  a  direct  check.  These 
fears  were  born  of  experience. 

Therefore  they  wrote  into  the  Con¬ 
stitution  a  series  of  checks.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  they  established  limitations  on 
the  length  of  the  term  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  read  the  constitutional  debate  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  check.  People  had  in  mind 
that  they  wanted  to  protect  themselves 
by  a  check  on  Congress  itself,  by  the 
requirement  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  shall  stand  for  election  every  2 
years,  and  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
every  6  years. 

As  we  read  the  debates,  we  cannot  es¬ 
cape  the  finding  that  the  people  looked 
upon  a  Representative  as  the  direct  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  people  in  his  local 
district,  and  that  they  looked  upon  a 
Senator,  not  as  the  representative  of  the 
people  of  his  State  alone,  but  as  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  national  interest  as 
well.  That  is  why — and  I  believe  this 
is  very  interesting  in  its  bearing  on  the 
relationship  between  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  their  constituents  in  the  early 
days  of  our  country — there  was  a  time 
in  our  history  when  the  common  prac¬ 
tice  was  for  a  Representative  to  bring  a 
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visiting  constituent  to  the  office  of  the 
Senator.  The  constituent  did  not  think 
of  going  to  the  office  of  the  Senator,  ex¬ 
cept  by  first  going  to  the  office  of  his 
Representative  and  usually  having  the 
Representative  take  him  to  the  office 
of  the  Senator.  Now,  I  sometimes  think, 
the  reverse  is  true.  However,  that  shows 
the  change  in  protocol,  so  to  speak. 

Coming  back  to  the  point  I  was  mak¬ 
ing,  the  provision  for  a  2-year  election 
is  a  very  important  people’s  check  upon 
Congress.  In  the  preelection  cam¬ 
paigns  just  such  issues  as  I  am  talking 
about  are  bound  to  be  raised  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  if  not  throughout 
the  country.  In  those  campaigns  the 
people,  who,  after  aU.  are  the  reservoir 
of  democracy  in  America,  have  the  right 
to  express  themselves  at  the  ballot  box 
as  to  what  ought  to  happen  in  the  matter 
of  foreign-aid  funds.  But  under  the 
pending  bill  we  seek  to  bind  them  be¬ 
yond  the  election,  into  1959.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  consonant  with  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  American  system  of 
checks  and  balances. 

The  majority  does  not  satisfy  me,  any 
more  than  did  the  Secretary  of  State, 
with  the  argument  that  it  is  desirable 
to  have  a  longer  period  of  time  in  which 
to  make  plans  for  future  expenditures. 

It  is  possible  to  have  blueprints  for 
a  longer  period  of  time,  but  the  blue¬ 
prints  ought  to  rest  upon  our  making  it 
clear  to  every  foreign  country  involved 
that  they  depend  upon  an  almost  re¬ 
ligious  adherence  to  the  precious  check¬ 
ing  principle  of  democracy.  We  can  say 
that  such  is  our  plan,  but  it  is  dependent 
upon  the  annual  review  by  the  elected 
representatives  of  a  free  people,  to  de¬ 
termine  if  it  should  be  changed.  I 
know  of  no  good  reason  why  this  Con¬ 
gress  or  any  other  Congress,  sitting  at 
a  given  time,  should  be  allowed  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  a  program  which  binds  not 
only  future  Congresses,  but  binds  the 
American  people  for  future  years  beyond 
the  time  when  they  have  a  check  on  Con¬ 
gress  in  an  election  at  the  ballot  box. 

That  is  one  of  my  major  points.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  foreign-aid  ap¬ 
propriations  should  be  in  issue  in  1958. 
The  people  should  have  a  chance  to 
elect  their  representatives  on  the  basis 
of  what  they  think  the  foreign  policy 
should  be.  They  should  not  be  put  in 
the  position  where  they  may  elect  a 
group  of  representatives  who  do  not 
agree  with  the  policy  or  philosophy  of 
the  bill,  and  then  have  those  repre¬ 
sentatives  bound  because  Congress  has 
already  obligated  the  money  and  com¬ 
mitted  the  Nation  into  1959.  Cannot 
Senators  hear  the  argument  that  will 
be  made  if  we  then  try  to  change  it  af¬ 
ter  we  have  made  the  commitment? 
Cannot  Senators  hear  the  argument  that 
will  be  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate? 
Mr.  President,  the  eagle  up  there  on  the 
ceiling  would  almost  flap  its  wings  at 
the  arguments  that  would  be  made  about 
the  honor  of  our  Nation.  We  would  be 
told  that  we  were  honor  bound,  because 
we  had  committed  ourselves  into  1959. 
That  is  an  old  strategy.  We  must  not 
let  it  fool  us.  That  would  be  the  alibi 
of  those  who  wanted  to  erode  the  legis¬ 
lative  processes  of  Congress.  There  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  cannot 


work  out  a  blueprint  project  into  the 
future  and  present  it  as  what  our  plans 
will  be  if — I  say  if — a  Congress  repre¬ 
senting  a  free  people  believes  that 
further  funds  should  be  authorized  and 
appropriated  to  extend  and  carry  out 
that  program.  But  if  we  can  authorize 
it  for  2  years,  we  can  do  it  for  4  years. 
If  we  can  do  it  for  4  years,  we  can  do 
it  for  6  years.  Where  will  tve  draw  the 
line? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  at  all  con¬ 
vinced  by  the  argument  I  heard  in  com¬ 
mittee,  “Oh,  but  this  is  a  matter  of  de¬ 
gree.”  So  often  we  hear  the  argument 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  degree.  I  say  it  is 
either  right  or  wrong.  I  do  not  believe 
in  degrees  of  right  or  wrong.  I  believe 
we  have  a  duty  to  be  right  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  not  half  right  with  it.  We 
ought  to  keep  full  faith,  not  part  faith, 
with  the  checks  and  balance  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Constitution. 

Oh,  Mr.  President,  I  hear  another 
argument  being  made:  “We  do  it  in 
some  other  phases  of  our  fiscal  policies. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  does  it  on  a 
direct  loan  relationship  with  other  coun¬ 
tries.”  Mr.  President,  let  us  be  frank 
about  it.  We  know  what  we  are  doing 
in  the  Export-Import  Bank  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  Government  has  established 
a  bank  to  do  what  I  am  sure  ail  of  wish 
could  be  accomplished  by  private  bank¬ 
ing  institutions,  instead  of  by  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  banking  institution.  In  estab¬ 
lishing  a  Government  bank  to  make 
loans  to  foreign  governments,  we  knew 
that  the  bank  should  be  allowed  to  exer¬ 
cise  some  of  the  banking  procedures 
that  a  private  bank  would  exercise.  I 
hope  the  time  will  come  when  the  great 
banks  of  the  country,  under  what  I  have 
spoken  of  so  many  times  as  a  policy  of 
the  dollar  following  the  flag,  rather  than 
the  flag  following  the  dollar,  will  be  able 
to  do  much  of  the  financial  lending 
which  is  now  being  done  through  the 
Government  by  way  of  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank.  That  is  the  argument  you 
will  hear,  Mr.  President.  But  I  say  it  is 
irrelevant  to  the  principle  which  is  be¬ 
fore  us  in  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

This  is  a  bill  which  involves  the  whole 
broad  scope  of  governmental  policy  ques¬ 
tions  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations. 
How  long  should  the  American  people 
continue  to  pour  money  into  Yugoslavia, 
for  example?  Or  Formosa?  Or  Spain? 
Or  Italy?  Or  any  other  country?  By 
naming  these  countries,  I  do  not  mean 
to  make  any  individious  comparisons. 

How  long  should  the  American  people 
continue  to  pour  money  into  the  Arab 
states,  which  are,  for  the  most  part, 
complete,  absolute,  totalitarian  govern¬ 
ments?  That  is  the  question  of  foreign 
policy  which  is  before  us.' 

Who  should  decide  it?  The  President 
of  the  United  States?  My  answer  is  “No.” 
Who  should  decide  it?  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States?  My  answer  is  still 
“No,”  modified  by  this  explanation:  Con¬ 
gress  should  decide  it  only  for  the  time 
interval  between  elections,  so  that  the 
people  will  be  free  to  exercise  their  bal¬ 
lot-box  check  in  the  next  election. 

Yes,  that  is  an  abstraction,  but  it  is  a 
pretty  precious  principle  of  a  demo¬ 
cratically  controlled  government. 


SECtmiTT  ARGUMENT  DOES  NOT  JUSTIFY  MANY 
PARTS  OP  DILI, 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  be 
mesmerized  or  fooled  by  the  flag-waving 
security  argument.  I  think  now  is  the 
time  to  make  these  observations  about 
that  argument.  As  we  hear  the  ration¬ 
alizers  of  the  procedure  of  almost  unlim¬ 
ited  power,  they  wave  the  flag  almost 
into  tatters  when  they  refer  to  such 
power  being  necessary  for  the  security 
of  our  country.  That  argument  needs 
to  be  analyzed;  some  questions  need  to 
be  asked. 

In  regard  to  each  of  the  specific  pro¬ 
posals,  the  question  needs  to  be  asked. 
What  is  the  relationship  of  this  proposal 
to  the  security  of  our  country?  That  is 
why  I  have  been  heard  to  say  that  the 
pouring  himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
for  example,  into  Saudi  Arabia  has  very 
little  relationship  to  the' security  of  our 
country,  Saudi  Arabia  has  tremendous 
oil  reserves,  which  it  ought  to  be  willing 
to  put  up  as  coliateral  for  a  loan. 

I  see  very  little  relationship  to  the 
security  of  my  country  in  a  foreign  aid 
policy  which  authorizes  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  spend  money  in 
Saudi  Arabia,  with  the  specific  expendi¬ 
tures  unknown  to  us. 

I  see  very  little  relationship  to  the 
security  of  my  country  in  the  expendi¬ 
tures  of  vast  sums  of  money  for  an  air¬ 
base  in  Dhahran,  Saudi  Arabia,  because 
I  doubt  that  the  airbase  would  be  in 
existence  a  few  hours  after  the  start  of 
an  atomic  war  with  Russia;  just  as  I 
think  very  little,  if  any,  oil  ever  would 
come  out  of  those  oil  wells  if  we  ever 
got  into  a  war  with  Russia. 

No;  when  the  flag  is  waved  in  jus¬ 
tification  of  such  expenditures  for  the 
security  of  our  country,  we  need  to  ask 
many  penetrating  questions  about  the 
specific  implementation  of  the  program 
in  relation  to  specific  coimtries.  When 
we  do  that,  then  we  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  security  of  our 
country  in  many  instances,  imdoubtedly 
would  be  stronger  if  we  were  carrying 
out  a  program  of  sending  economic  as¬ 
sistance  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
of  the  people  of  those  countries,  rather 
than  expecting  that  the  military  aid 
would  ever  be  of  very  much  use  to  us 
once  the  bombs  started  to  fall. 

To  use  a  hypothetical,  what  makes 
anyone  think  that  a  jetplane  sent  to 
Pakistan  would  do  us  very  much  good  in 
a  war  with  Russia?  We  would  be  lucky 
if  it  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians  immediately. 

In  my  judgment,  we  are  sending  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  of  military  equipment 
into  some  weak  coimtries,  countries  so 
weak  that  the  military  equipment  may 
prove  to  be  one  of  our  great  liabilities; 
in  fact,  we  may  find  some  of  it  being 
shot  back  at  us  in  case  of  war. 

That  is  why  I  shall  say  later  in  my 
speech  that  we  had  better  analyze  the 
sacred  cow  of  this  administration — its 
military  budget — and  why  the  American 
people  had  better  get  the  facts  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect  to 
the  able  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  they  cannot  and  ought  not 
to  be  expected  to  review  the  strategic 
and  foreign-policy  implications  inherent 
in  these  aid  programs.  That  is  a  re- 
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sponsibility  which  falls  to  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  who 
have  specialized  in  these  matters. 

To  grant  a  2-year  authorization  for 
these  programs,  as  S.  2130  does,  amounts 
to  an  abdication  of  responsibility  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Again,  it  has  taken  place  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  wishes  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch.  Again,  it  has  been  done  by 
ignoring  the  imanimous  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate’s  own  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Pro¬ 
gram. 

That  committee  had  this  to  say  of 
military  aid : 

Congress  should  continue  to  authorize  ap¬ 
propriations  annually,  pending  a  clear  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  role  of  military  aid  In  the 
total  strategy  of  national  defense. 

And  of  defense  support,  the  special 
committee  had  this  to  say : 

The  committee  believes  that  any  changes 
in  legislation  which  would  deny  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  an  annual  review  of  supporting  aid 
would  raise  dangers  of  failures  to  adjust 
this  aid  to  changing  circumstances.  It 
would  raise  dangers  of  an  undue  expansion 
of  supporting  aid  programs  and  unnecessary 
and  excessive  demands  on  the  resources  of 
this  country. 

I  want  to  stress  this  point.  It  is  an 
interesting  position  for  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  find  itself  in, 
because,  do  not  forget,  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  was  written  with  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  wearing  what  I  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  their  hats  and  coats  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  special  committee.  All  of 
them  submitted  a  imanimous  report.  In 
their  own  special  study,  while  they  were 
wearing  their  hats  and  coats  as  members 
of  the  subcommittee,  they  said  this: 

The  committee  believes  that  any  changes 
In  legislation  which  would  deny  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  an  annual  review  of  supporting  aid 
would  raise  dangers  of  failures  to  adjust  this 
aid  to  changing  circumstances.  It  would 
raise  dangers  of  an  undue  expansion  of  sup¬ 
porting  aid  programs  and  unnecessary  and 
excessive  demands  on  the  resources  of  this 
country. 

I  submit  that  is  a  wise  recommenda¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  in  accord  with  existing 
practices.  Until  now,  the  tendency  of 
the  executive  branch  to  engage  in  useless 
and  ever-increasing  and  costly  military 
and  related  aid  activities  abroad  has 
been  held  in  check  to  some  extent  by  the 
need  to  justify  their  programs  each  year 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions.  That  restraint — that  check — is 
now  removed.  For  2  years,  that  branch 
can  do  what  it  pleases,  when  it  pleases, 
and  where  it  pleases.  They  need  only  to 
come  back  and  ask  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  more  money  in  fiscal  1959. 
Will  the  Appropriations  Committee  at 
that  time  see  fit  to  deny  what  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  has  already 
authorized? 

DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

The  bill  represents  an  improvement  in 
one  respect  over  past  legislation  of  this 
kind.  It  makes  an  effort  in  title  n  to 
bring  together  all  assistance  for  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  of  other  countries 
into  a  single  development  loan  fund  and 


to  place  this  aid  on  a  self -liquidating 
basis.  It  provides  $500  million  for  fiscal 
year  1958  for  repayable  loans  to  get  this 
fund  started.  In  theory,  this  change  is 
sound  and  it  is  in  accord  with  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  special  committee. 

At  this  time,  however,  no  one  knows 
how  the  new  fimd  will  work.  No  one 
knows  how  the  fimd  will  affect  other 
foreign  lending  activities  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Export-Import  Bank,  for 
example,  has  several  billion  dollars  out¬ 
standing  in  sound  loans  to  countries  all 
over  the  world.  Will  this  fund  jeopard¬ 
ize  or  supplement  the  activity  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank?  How  will  it  affect 
the  International  Bank?  How  will  it 
affect  private  investment  overseas? 

Further,  no  one  knows  whether  all  de¬ 
velopment  aid  under  S.  2130  will  in  fact 
be  channeled  through  the  fund  on  a  re¬ 
payable  basis  as  it  is  clearly  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  that  it  should  be. 
Will  development  aid  still  go  out  on  a 
grant  basis,  camouflaged  under  defense 
support  or  some  other  title  of  this  bill? 

These  are  highly  pertinent  questions, 
Mr.  President.  Yet,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  did  not  receive  full 
and  complete  answers  to  them.  The 
committee  did  write  in  a  desirable  safe¬ 
guard  in  the  form  of  an  Advisory  Loan 
Committee;  but  that,  in  itself,  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  to  assure  that  the  fund  will  be 
run  in  a  sovmd  fashion. 

We  must  remember  that  it  is  only  an 
Advisory  Loan  Committee. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  need  ex¬ 
isted  to  get  this  fund  started  promptly, 
and  obviously  all  doubts  could  not  be 
resolved  at  this  time,  if  that  were  to  be 
done.  If  the  committee  had  been  con¬ 
tent  to  provide  $500  million  to  get  the 
fund  under  way  in  fiscal  1958,  it  would 
have  been  possible  for  Congress  to  con¬ 
sider  the  implications  of  the  fund  in 
detail  during  the  next  few  months,  and 
then  write  intelligent  permanent  legis¬ 
lation  for  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  this 
debate  there  will  be  offered  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  seek  to  carry  out  the  recom¬ 
mendation  I  have  just  made.  However, 
that  is  not  what  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  did.  This  bill  does  in¬ 
deed  authorize  $500  million  to  begin 
operations  of  the  fund  dui-ing  fiscal  1958. 
But  again,  to  accommodate  the  admin¬ 
istration,  it  goes  beyond  that.  It  au¬ 
thorizes  the  operators  of  this  fund  to 
borrow  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  $750  million  in  fiscal  year  1959, 
and  another  $750  million  in  fiscal  year 
1960.  It  empowers  the  operators  to  bor¬ 
row  this  $1.5  billion  additional  without 
further  authority  or  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress,  regardless  of  whether 
elections  occur  in  between.  In  effect 
then,  this  bill  places,  not  a  $500  million 
fund,  but  a  $2  billion  fund  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  executive  branch;  and  Con¬ 
gress  will  have  nothing  more  to  say  in 
the  matter  unless  it  raises  specific  ob¬ 
jections. 

Oh,  yes,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  said 
that  we  can  always  proceed  by  subse¬ 
quent  action  to  repeal  action  we  have 
previously  taken.  But,  for  reasons  I 
have  already  outlined,  that  seldom  hap¬ 
pens.  The  congressional  proponents  of 


this  kind  of  expansion  of  power  for  the 
Executive  are  always  wont  to  say,  “But 
we  can  always  change  our  minds  later. 
Let  us  make  it  the  law  now.  We  can 
change  it  later,  if  experience  shows  that 
should  be  done.”  Mr.  President,  that  is 
an  old,  threadbare  alibi,  too,  for  the 
delegation  of  congressional  power.  The 
fact  is  that  is  not  the  way  Congress  usu¬ 
ally  acts.  Once  a  proposal  is  set  forth 
in  black  and  white  on  the  law  books, 
the  tendency  in  Congress  is  to  become 
absorbed  in  new  problems,  which,  as 
they  arise,  are  as  pressing  as  this  prob¬ 
lem  is  pressing  today.  As  a  result,  in 
practice,  the  check  is  lost. 

The  Senate  is  being  asked  to  grant 
this  authority,  not  after  the  careful  con¬ 
sideration  and  the  passage  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  legislation  which  went  into  the 
creation  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  a 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  or 
a  Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation.  In¬ 
stead,  it  is  asked  to  do  so  in  haste,  in  a 
title  of  an  omnibus  bill  designed  for  a 
multiplicity  of  purposes.  This  proposal 
is  buried  in  the  bill,  in  connection  with 
a  great  many  issues.  It  is  not  before 
the  Senate  as  a  single-bill  proposal.  In¬ 
stead,  it  is  a  part  of  an  omnibus  bill 
which  contains  many  controversial  sec¬ 
tions.  I  wish  to  say  that  if  the  proposal 
of  the  special  committee  is  a  sound  one, 
let  $500  million  be  authorized  this  year. 
Then  let  us  agree  that  we  shall  take 
under  study  and  consideration  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  amount  should  be 
increased  for  1959  and  1960.  There  is 
no  hurry  in  this  case.  I  know  of  no  good 
reason  why  we  cannot  begin  with  $500 
million.  I  know  of  no  good  reason  why 
a  commitment  of  $750  million  must  be 
made  now,  for  1959,  over  and  above  one 
of  $500  million  for  1958.  Similarly,  I 
know  of  no  good  reason  why  at  this  time 
it  is  necessary  to  make  a  commitment  of 
$750  million  for  1960.  Let  us  take  our 
time  in  this  case.  Let  us  begin  with  the 
$500  million,  and  then  examine  the 
matter  again  next  year.  Such  procedure 
would  be  in  keeping,  too,  with  the  annual 
review  check  which  I  believe  is  so  im¬ 
portant. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  executive  branch  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  ignored  the  advice, 
as  I  have  said,  of  the  Senate’s  own  spe¬ 
cial  committee.  The  special  committee 
had  endorsed  the  desirability  of  a  revolv¬ 
ing  fund,  but  it  had  this  to  say  about 
its  organization: 

This  fund  is  too  impyortant  to  be  set  up  in. 
haste.  Interim  measures  may  be  necessary, 
but  the  fund  should  not  be  established  in 
permanent  form  until  its  implications  have 
been  fully  examined  by  the  executive  branch 
and  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress. 

With  that  recommendation  of  the  sub¬ 
committee,  I  wholeheartedly  agree,  and 
I  believe  that  the  full  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  should  have  taken  action 
consistent  with  that  recommendation. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other  major 
title  of  the  bill  to  which  I  take  objection. 
Title  rv  provides  for  what  is  called  spe¬ 
cial  assistance.  Part  of  this  aid  is  ear¬ 
marked  for  a  variety  of  worthy  pur¬ 
poses.  Part  is  for  more  dubious  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  continued  subsidies  of 
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tyrannical  governments  in  the  Middle 
East.  And  part  of  this  aid  is  not  ear¬ 
marked  at  all.  A  total  of  $100  million 
is  made  available,  to  be  used  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  President.  He  can  use  it 
for  humanitarian  purposes,  for  military 
purposes,  for  political  purposes,  or  for 
whatever  else  may  suggest  itself.  There 
is  no  significant  limitation  on  this  dis¬ 
cretionary  power,  and  little  accountabil¬ 
ity  as  to  how  it  is  exercised. 

My  objections  to  this  title  are  two, 
and  they  are  simple. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  delicate  mat¬ 
ter  which  I  wish  to  mention  in  rather 
broad  terms,  but  at  least  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  referred  to  it. 
There  are  those  who  seem  to  think  it  is 
good  administrative  policy  for  the  United 
States  to  adopt  some  of  the  tactics  of 
the  totalitarian  governments — Commu¬ 
nist,  Fascist,  and  others — by  having  a 
fund  of  money  which  can  be  used  in  a 
sort  of  unaccounted-for  way  for  certain 
secret  activities  of  American  foreign 
agents.  Mr.  President,  I  abhor  it.  I  do 
not  want  to  vote  for  the  authorization 
or  appropriation  of  one  dollar  which 
could  be  used,  under  the  discretion  of 
anyone,  for  bribery. 

When  the  Secretary  of  State  was  on 
the  witness  stand  in  the  committee,  and 
when  he  would  not  tell  us  how  some  of 
this  so-called  discretionary  money  is 
going  to  be  used,  I  asked  whether  he 
thought  totalitarian  leaders  would  stay 
“bought.”  I  think  the  implication  of 
that  question  covers  the  point  I  have  in 
mind.  I  do  not  believe  we  build  a  sound 
foreign  policy  or  win  the  respect  of  peo¬ 
ples  abroad,  whenever  it  becomes  known 
that  we  seek  to  beat  communism  by  the 
adoption  of  Communist  tactics. 

I  do  not  like  it,  either,  Mr.  President, 
because,  as  a  lawyer,  I  cannot  reconcile 
it  with  morality.  I  do  not  consider  it 
to  be  a  moral  policy,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  temptation  should  be  placed  before 
any  President.  To  the  contrary,  I  think 
we  must  see  to  it  that  we,  the  elected 
representatives  of  a  free  people,  know 
how  the  money  is  to  be  used,  because 
the  uses  to  which  the  money  is  put  can¬ 
not  be  separated  from  action  carrying 
out  a  policy. 

As  I  have  been  heard  to  say  before, 
government  by  secrecy  frightens  me.  I 
do  not  accept  the  notion,  Mr.  President, 
that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  our  security 
to  provide  a  fund  of  money  in  the 
amount  of  $100  million  that  can  be  used 
by  any  President,  in  his  own  discretion, 
for  any  purpose  to  which  he  wants  to 
devote  it. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  say  that,  as  one 
who  has  been  severely  critical  of  the 
present  President  I  desire  to  add  for  the 
Record  that  my  comment  is  not  critical 
of  this  President.  I  am  talking  about  a 
policy.  It  would  make  no  difference 
whether  it  related  to  the  present  Presi¬ 
dent  or  Harry  Truman  or  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  or  any  President  of  the  past 
or  any  President  of  the  future;  but  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  going  on  record 
today  as  being  against  any  so-called 
secret  fund  of  $100  million  that  can  be 
used  by  a  President  to  apply  to  his  own 
purposes. 


Speaking  now  of  the  future  far  re¬ 
moved  from  this  administration,  let  me 
say  $100  million,  under  a  certain  set  of 
facts  existing  in  the  world  at  a  given 
time,  could  be  used  to  start  a  war,  if 
there  were  in  control  of  the  Government 
a  military  junta  greater  than  that  we 
already  have.  A  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars  is  not  peanuts.  One  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  in  a  tinderbox  area  of  the 
world  can  ignite  the  tinderbox. 

I  know  when  I  make  that  argument 
the  question  will  be  asked,  “Are  you  re¬ 
flecting,  for  example,  upon  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  any  President  of  the  future?”  Of 
course,  that  is  a  completely  nonsequitur 
question,  because  if  there  is  anything, 
Mr.  Pi'esident,  you  and  I  as  lawyers 
know,  we  know  that  if  a  procedure  per¬ 
mits  of  abuses,  we  had  better  change  the 
procedure.  One  of  the  most  important 
duties  we  have  as  United  States  Sena¬ 
tors  is  to  keep  the  procedures  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  clean  and  pure  in  relation  to 
our  constitutional  system.  We  need  to 
keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  when  the 
Republic  was  born,  it  was  born  out  of 
a  fear,  based  upon  experience,  of  arbi¬ 
trary  power  of  a  powerful  executive. 
The  Republic,  Mr.  President,  was  born 
out  of  an  insistence  upon  the  part  of  our 
historic  fathers  that  unchecked  powers 
should  not  be  given  to  any  executive. 

Here  is  a  procedure,  Mr.  President, 
which  would  give  $100  million  of  un¬ 
checked  spending  power  to  a  Presi¬ 
dent — but  never  with  my  vote. 

This  is  no  new  position  for  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  protested  this  procedure  when 
Harry  S.  Truman  was  President  of  the 
United  States,  because  we  also  gave  him 
too  much  unchecked  power  in  my  opin¬ 
ion.  That  is  why  I  said  earlier  today 
this  tendency  has  been  growing,  and  we 
have  to  stop  it.  It  has  been  allowed  to 
grow  because  the  American  people  have 
been  frightened — deliberately  fright¬ 
ened — by  the  security  argument,  by  the 
argument  that  “If  you  do  not  give  this 
kind  of  unchecked  power,  then  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  country  will  be  risked.” 

I  am  always  amused  in  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  when  I  hear  the 
argument  about  the  calculated  risk  we 
have  to  run,  when  somebody  wants  to 
justify  a  weakening  of  a  great  proce¬ 
dural  protection  of  our  people.  We 
are  now  living  in  a  world,  it  is  said,  in 
which  the  dangers  are  so  great  that  we 
have  got  to  run  the  risk  on  some  of 
these  things.  We  have  got  to  run  the 
risk  that  may  be  theoretically  entailed 
in  giving  a  President  this  kind  of  un¬ 
checked  power — as  though  that  falla¬ 
cious  argument  answers  the  question  we 
raise.  The  question  is.  Can  we  reconcile 
what  you  propose  with  the  constitutional 
system  which  was  established  by  the 
Pounding  Fathers,  who  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  Congress  should  not  give  un¬ 
checked  powers  to  a  President?  The 
answer  is,  “No.” 

So  far  as  the  security  of  our  country 
is  concerned,  I  happen  to  be  one  who 
believes  our  country  will  be  more  secure 
and  our  Military  Establishment  will  be 
more  eflQcient  and  effective  and  our  de¬ 
fenses  stronger  if  we  require  at  all  times 


the  kind  of  a  civilian  control,  through 
the  Congress,  for  which  I  am  pleading 
today.  So  I  say  I  dissent  from  this  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  majority. 

I  object  to  the  erosion  of  congressional 
authority  over  the  expenditure  of  pub¬ 
lic  funds  which  the  discretionary  power 
implies.  I  object  to  the  size  of  the  ex¬ 
penditures  which  are  allowed  for  this 
purpose.  Not  only  does  title  IV  place 
$100  million  at  the  complete  disposal  of 
the  President.  It  also  permits  him  to 
transfer  an  additional  $150  million 
from  other  parts  of  the  bill  to  be  used 
also  at  his  discretion. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
reduced  the  authorization  under  title 
IV  from  $300  million  to  $250  million. 
That  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  meritorious 
action,  except  that  it  did  not  go  far 
enough.  It  is  conceivable  that  some  dis¬ 
cretion  may  be  necessary  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  meet  emergency  situations 
abroad.  There  is  nothing  to  suggest  the 
amount  made  available  for  this  purpose 
ought  to  be  as  large  as  is  still  provided 
for  in  this  legislation. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  say  that  two  of  my  colleagues, 
the  •  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Langer]  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long]  joined  with  me  in  voting 
against  S.  2130  in  committee.  I  have  not 
invited  them  to  join  with  me  in  this  mi¬ 
nority  report,  because  I  feel  so  deeply 
about  what  I  consider  to  be  a  serious 
weakening  of  the  legislative  functions  of 
Congress  as  symboUzed  by  this  bill  as 
it  came  out  of  committee,  that  I  decided 
to  present  this  minority  report  as  my 
individual  views. 

The  Record  should  be  clear  that  yes¬ 
terday  afternoon  I  had  a  conference 
with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  who  said  he  would  like  to  see  my 
report.  I  said  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
him  see  the  report,  but  I  wished  to  make 
it  very  clear  to  him  that  I  was  not  sug¬ 
gesting  he  join  with  me  in  the  report, 
for  the  reason  that  I  go  into  great  detail 
on  some  of  my  constitutional  views,  and 
to  reconcile  the  language  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  on 
some  facets  of  it  I  was  sure  would  take 
so  long  that  we  would  never  get  the  re¬ 
port  in  on  time;  and  in  addition  it  would 
make  it  necessary  for  me  to  modify  some 
of  my  language  so  that  it  would  not 
carry  out  the  point  of  view  I  wished  to 
express  in  my  speech  today.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  agreed  with  me,  before  he  saw  the 
report,  that  for  this  reason  he  should 
not  join  in  the  report,  but  should  see  it 
only  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
what  he  might  wish  to  add  as  a  supple¬ 
mental  report  on  his  part,  which  he  has 
done,  and  about  which  he  can  speak  for 
himself. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  we  shall  be 
shoulder  to  shoulder  on  most  of  the 
amendments  proposed  to  the  pending 
bill,  of  some  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  be  the  author. 

I  wish  to  make  clear,  however,  that 
I  join  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  in  their 
major  objection  to  the  bill  on  the  ground 
that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
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taxpayers’  money  could  be  saved  by  re¬ 
ductions  in  many  of  the  items  in  the  bill. 

I  am  convinced  that  many  savings  can 
be  made  without  weakening  our  defenses 
in  the  slightest  degree.  In  fact,  it  is  my 
judgment  that  reductions  in  the  bill 
would  strengthen,  rather  than  weaken, 
the  security  of  my  country.  I  am  un¬ 
able  to  see  how  waste  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money  strengthens  the  defenses  of 
America.  In  the  last  analysis,  a  strong 
economy  is  essential  to  a  strong  defense. 

Furthermore,  it  needs  to  be  stressed 
that  powerful  political  forces  in  our 
country  have  succeeded  in  convincing 
many  Americans  that  our  military 
budget  is  an  untouchable  sacred  cow. 
Whenever  a  Member  of  Congress  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  Military  Establishment  is 
in  need  of  a  thorough  revision,  he  must 
expect  to  be  attacked  and  critized  on 
the  basis  of  the  false  charge  that  he 
advocates  a  weakening  of  our  defenses 
and  a  risking  of  our  national  security. 

Such  charges  are  nonsense,  and  the 
people  need  to  be  awakened  to  that  fact 
quickly.  There  is  no  place  in  America 
for  a  military  junta.  We  must  not 
countenance  in  America  any  weakening 
of  the  historic  principle  that  military 
affairs  must  always  be  subjected  to  the 
strictest  civilian  inspection,  control,  and 
policymaking.  The  time  has  come  to 
put  the  military  budget  on  the  legisla¬ 
tive  operating  table  and  remove  some 
of  the  cancerous  growths  from  our  body 
politic. 

The  nuclear  age  is  upon  us.  The  mili¬ 
tary  tactics  and  strategies  of  World  War 

II  and  the  Korean  war,  including  both 
combat  and  the  general  defense  of  the 
Nation,  are  now  obsolete.  Yet  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  pour  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  into  a  military  establishment  of 
our  own  and  of  foreign  nations  which 
are  being  spent  on  obsolete  programs. 
We  waste  manpower,  and  spend  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions,  of  dollars  of  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  in  the  wasting  of  that 
manpower. 

One  of  our  allies.  Great  Britain,  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  far  ahead  of  us  in  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  need  for  a  thorough  revi¬ 
sion  of  its  military  program,  with 
resulting  reductions  in  its  cost.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  some  of  the 
American  ofiBcials,  in  attempting  to  alibi 
our  failure  to  reorganize  oim  own  de¬ 
fense  program  as  Great  Britain  is  do¬ 
ing,  charge  that  Britain  is  bringing 
about  great  economy  in  her  defense 
because  she  is  planning  to  rely  upon 
American  defenses  for  her  secirrity.  An 
adequate  reply  to  that  false  charge  is  to 
say  “Tell  it  to  the  British.”  I  am  satis¬ 
fied  that  her  defense  program  will  not 
be  based  upon  a  national  policy  of  be¬ 
coming  a  defense  satellite  of  the  United 
States. 

What  is  happening  in  fact  is  that 
Britain’s  leaders  know  that  the  nuclear 
age  calls  for  a  reorganized  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  As  long  as  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  continues  to  appropriate 
the  billions  of  dollars  it  is  now  appro¬ 
priating  to  our  own  and  to  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  establishments  with'  as  little  con¬ 
trol  over  the  actual  expenditure  of  the 
funds  by  the  military  and  over  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  policies  upon  which  the  ex¬ 


penditures  are  based  as  now  exists,  we 
will  continue  to  waste  billions  of  dollars. 

This  year  is  the  time  to  call  a  halt  in 
this  waste.  This  foreign  military  aid 
bill  is  the  place  to  start.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  full  Senate  will  adopt  amend¬ 
ments  reducing  substantially  the  mili- 
taiT  authorizations  called  for  in  this  bill. 

S.  2130  brings  to  a  head  an  issue  which 
deeply  disturbs  many  people  of  my  State 
and  many  people  throughout  the  entire 
United  States.  The  issue  is  whether  the 
Senate  is  going  to  go  on  year  after  year 
with  a  program  that  has  already  in¬ 
volved  $60  billion  in  expenditures  in  a 
decade  and  which  in  recent  years  has 
brought  the  Nation  only  increasing  har¬ 
vests  of  ill  will  abroad.  Or  is  the  Sen¬ 
ate  going  to  make  the  kind  of  thorough¬ 
going  revision  of  this  program  that  it 
must  have  if  it  is  to  serve  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the 
ordinary  people  of  other  countries  and 
the  peace  of  the  world? 

The  Senate  established  the  Special 
Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid 
Program.  The  report  of  that  committee 
pointed  the  way  to  the  kind  of  revision 
that  is  needed. 

If  the  recommendations  of  the  special 
committee  are  followed  more  closely  this 
bill  can  be  revised  so  as  to  remake  the 
foreign  aid  program  into  an  undertak¬ 
ing  worthy  of  the  support  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  The  cant  and  sub¬ 
terfuge  which  the  executive  branch  has 
introduced  into  this  legislation  can  be 
eliminated.  The  erosion  of  congressional 
powers  can  be  stopped.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers’ 
funds  can  be  saved.  I  submit  that  this 
kind  of  revision  has  not  been  made  by 
the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations.  And  until  it  is  made  this 
bill  is  a  hoax.  It  does  not  fully  meet  the 
needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  or  any  State.  It  does  not  war¬ 
rant  the  approval  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Therefore,  for  the  reasons  I  have  set 
forth,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  bill  in 
its  present  form,  and  the  adoption  of 
a  series  of  amendments  which  will  be 
offered  by  a  group  of  us  as  the  debate 
progresses. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  for  his  patience  in 
waiting  for  me  to  conclude  my  remarks, 
preparatory  to  beginning  his  own.  I 
should  like  to  extend  to  him  the  cour¬ 
tesy  of  a  call  for  a  quorum,  if  he  will 
permit  me  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  do  not 
feel  we  need  a  quorum,  because  we  are 
making  our  record  here.  I  do  not  think 
we  need  to  take  the  time  for  a  quorum 
call. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  advised,  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator,  that  the  majority  leader 
has  requested  it.  Under  those  circum¬ 
stances,  I  should  like  to  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 


order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SMI'TH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  was  my  great  privilege  yesterday 
to  attend  the  naval  review  in  Hampton 
Roads,  Norfolk.  Therefore,  I  was  ab¬ 
sent  when  the  Mutual  Security  authori¬ 
zation  bill  was  taken  up  for  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Senate.  However,  I  have  read 
the  very  excellent  presentation  made  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  our  beloved 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  I  note  that  the  bestowed 
praise  upon  the  members  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  their  part 
in  the  work  of  the  committee,  but  that 
he  very  modestly  did  not  give  himself  any 
recognition.  I  cannot  help  adding  the 
thought  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  is  the  man  who  has  been  behind 
not  only  the  studies  leading  up  to  the 
report,  but  has  supported  these  studies 
for  almost  a  year,  preparatory  to  devel¬ 
oping  the  whole  program  of  mutual  se¬ 
curity.  ’Therefore,  I  desire  to  have  the 
Record  show  the  deep  feeling  of  appre¬ 
ciation  and  affection  we  all  have  for  our 
Chairman  in  his  work  on  the  bill  this 
year. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  my  colleague, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Wiley],  who  spoke  yesterday 
in  behalf  of  the  bill.  - 
n 

COVERAGE  OF  THE  BILL 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  has  reported  a  bill  which 
represents  a  major  shift  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  mutual  security  program 
and  a  clarification  of  its  aims  and  ideals. 

Concerning  the  preparatory  work  for 
the  program,  a  word  of  commendation 
and  appreciation  should  be  spoken  in 
behalf  of  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the 
work  the  members  of  the  staff  have  done 
during  the  past  year  in  preparing  ma¬ 
terial  and  assembling  the  reports  con¬ 
cerning  the  foreign  aid  program  deserves 
great  praise.  I  wish  to  give  the  members 
of  the  staff  that  credit  publicly. 

I  urge  every  Senator,  before  he  votes 
on  the  measure  this  year,  to  read  care¬ 
fully  the  very  excellent  committee  re¬ 
port,  which  was  prepared  largely  by  the 
staff,  but  which  was  participated  in  by 
all  the  members  of  the  committee  before 
the  bill  was  reported  favorably. 

Also,  I  urge  every  Senator,  before  he 
votes  on  the  proposed  legislation,  to  read 
the  report  of  the  special  subcommittee, 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  of  other 
committees,  concerning  the  year-old 
study  of  the  whole  subject  of  mutual 
security  assistance. 

As  a  result  of  the  study,  there  is  a  good 
possibility  of  attaining  increased  effi¬ 
ciency  and  effectiveness  in  the  program 
and  a  clearer  understanding  of  its  aims 
by  the  American  people  and  by  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  other  countries. 

Personally,  I  have  distributed  to  the 
people  in  New  Jersey  and  elsewhere  a 
great  many  copies  of  the  report  of  the 
special  committee.  Questions  have  been 
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directed  to  me  about  the  program  for 
this  year.  People  have  been  misled  by 
the  references  to  giveaways.  So  I  felt 
it  worthwhile  to  send  them  copies  of  the 
repoi't,  and  I  have  received  very  favor¬ 
able  responses  concerning  the  approach 
which  the  committee  has  taken  this  year. 

The  mutual  security  program  is 
acknowledged  by  all  thoughtful  Amer¬ 
icans  to  be  an  integral  part  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  a  positive  extension  of  our 
responsibility  as  the  foremost  free  nation 
in  the  world.  The  committee  stated  in 
its  report: 

The  mutual  security  program  ♦  •  *  has 
produced  results  solidly  in  the  American 
national  interest.  American  foreign  aid  has 
played  an  indispensable  part  in  keeping  the 
free  world  free. 

The  question,  therefore,  is  no  longer 
“whether,”  but  “how,”  and  the  1957  act 
goes  a  long  way  in  answering  this  query. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times,  the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield]  wrote  of 
the  need  for  tripartisanship  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  American  foreign  policy. 

I  was  so  much  impressed  with  the 
article,  although  a  Senator  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  that  I  commended  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  for  his  article  con¬ 
cerning  tripartisan  foreign  policy.  By 
this  was  meant  not  only  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties  in  Congress,  but 
also  cooperation  between  Congress  and 
the  Executive  in  the  formulation  of 
policy.  In  my  judgment.  Senate  bill 
2130,  now  pending,  reflects  the  benefits, 
of  the  tripartisan  approach.  An  amalga¬ 
mation  of  policies  proposed  unanimously 
by  the  Senate  Special  Committee  To 
Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program  and 
Policies  Proposed  by  the  Eexcutive,  it 
comes  to  this  body  for  consideration  as  a 
measure  devoid  of  attributes  of  partisan¬ 
ship. 

It  may  well  be  designated  “unpar¬ 
tisan,”  as  our  former  colleague,  the  late 
Senator  Vandenberg,  used  to  say,  and 
certainly  it  can  be  designated  as  tripar¬ 
tisan,  as  the  junior  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr .^Mansfield]  stated  the  other 
day.  Among  the  many  other  laudable 
reasons  for  the  passage  of  the  bill,  this 
fact  is  worthy  of  our  considerate  atten¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green]  and 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Wiley]  have  enumerated  the  major 
changes  in  the  mutual-security  program 
contemplated  by  the  bill:  namely,  the 
separation  of  military  assistance  and  de¬ 
fense  support  from  long-term  economic 
aid,  the  2-year  authorization  of  military 
assistance  and  defense  support,  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  the  development  loan  fund,  the 
increase  in  the  technical-assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  the  clarification  of  purposes,  and 
the  creation  of  a  special  assistance  title 
to  permit  use  of  funds  for  emergencies, 
both  economic  and  pohtical,  and  for 
humanitarian  purposes. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
pointed  out  also  that  instead  of  85  per¬ 
cent  of  the  moneys  being  authorized  for 
military  and  defense  programs,  as  was 
done  last  year,  this  amount  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  below  75  percent  in  this  bill. 


ni 

HISTORY  OF  MUTUAL  SECURITY 

Let  me  speak  for  a  minute  concerning 
some  of  the  history  of  our  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  programs,  which  have  been  under  so 
much  fire.  I  shall  not  repeat  the  able 
explanations  which  have  been  made  by 
our  colleagues;  instead,  I  wish  to  speak 
about  the  10th  anniversary  to  the  battle 
for  peace  and  freedom.  Ten  years  ago 
this  spring,  the  American  response  to  the 
advance  of  international  communism 
was  first  enunciated  in  the  form  of  the 
so-called  Truman  Doctrine  of  aid  for 
Greece  and  Turkey.  I  had  the  honor  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Senate  at  that  time, 
and  I  voted  for  th,e  measure,  feeUng  that 
it  was  a  new  and  most  significant  step. 
It  was  a  startling  and  courageous  pro¬ 
posal,  announced  at  a  time  when  the 
forces  of  the  free  world  were  perhaps  at 
their  lowest  ebb. 

It  was  shortly  after  that  announce¬ 
ment  that  General  Marshall  made  his 
famous  address  at  Harvard  University, 
in  which  he  enuncated  what  ultimately 
became  the  so-called  Marshall  plan,  and 
which  has  evolved,  since  that  time,  into 
the  kind  of  mutual  or  foreign  aid  which 
has  been  extended  ever  since. 

Western  Europe  was  then  in  desperate 
economic  straits.  The  savage  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  war  lay  as  a  crushing  burden 
on  the  prostrate  continent.  Severe 
winters  had  depleted  the  already  dan¬ 
gerously  low  agricultural  stocks. 

In  the  Middle  East,  Greece  was  in  im¬ 
minent  danger  after  the  announcement 
by  the  hard-pressed  British  that  they 
could  no  longer  continue  aid.  'Turkey 
was  being  menaced  by  Soviet  armies  on 
its  borders.  The  Arab  countries  were 
sitting  on  a  powder  keg  labeled  Pales¬ 
tine. 

In  Asia,  India  and  Pakistan  were  both 
on  the  verge  of  acquiring  independence, 
and  a  feud  over  Kashmir,  which  still 
troubles  their  relationships.  Fighting 
was  raging  in  French  Indochina,  and 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  people  of  In¬ 
donesia.  China  was  the  scene  of  brutal 
carnage. 

Peace,  a  word  which  had  sounded  so 
thrillingly  in  American  ears  just  2  years 
previously,  had  become  a  hollow  mockery 
in  a  world  of  turmoil. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  that  fate¬ 
ful  initial  decision  by  the  United  States — 
10  years  of  hope  and  pain,  but  really  10 
years  of  progress.  America  was  then 
being  launched  into  an  unknown  fu¬ 
ture.  Our  experience  with  foreign 
relief  had  been  limited  to  specific 
emergencies  and  the  aftermath  of  World 
War  I.  Throughout  our  long  histoiw  we 
had  never  contracted  an  alliance  with  a 
foreign  nation  during  a  period  of  peace. 
That  is  a  very  impressive  thought.  I 
have  had  it  checked  and,  I  repeat, 
throughout  our  long  history,'  we  had 
never  contracted  an  alliance  with  a  for¬ 
eign  nation  during  a  period  of  peace. 

But  gradually  we  became  aware  that 
if  the  free  world,  including  the  United 
States,  was  to  survive,  we  would  have  to 
fight  for  peace  just  as  effectively  as  we 
had  had  to  strive  to-  win  the  war.  We 
sensed  our  opportunity  and  our  responsi¬ 
bility. 


The  weapons  at  first  were  primarily 
economic,  although  some  military  assist¬ 
ance  was  given  to  the  Greeks  and  Turks. 
But  the  terrain  was  new^  and  unknown, 
and  knowledge  had  to  be*  acquired  from 
experience. 

IV 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  10  YEARS 

It  was  a  novel  and  heretofore  incon¬ 
ceivable  position  for  the  Nation.  After 
the  close  of  World  War  II,  we  had  hoped 
and  expected  that  the  other  countries  in 
the  world  would  be  as  desirous  of  peace 
as  we  were,  and  that  aggression  would  be 
met  by  the  collective  security  system  of 
the  United  Nations.  These  expecta¬ 
tions  were  premised  in  the  hope  that 
Russia  believed  in  them  as  ardently  as 
we  did.  But  the  years  since  1946  have 
been  replete  with  evidence  of  increasing 
duplicity  and  aggression  by  interna¬ 
tional  communism.  The  list  is  a  long 
one.  I  need  not  cite  all  the  instances, 
but  I  call  attention  to  Czechoslovakia,  in 
1948;  China,  in  1949;  Korea,  in  1950; 
"Vietnam,  in  1953;  Guatemala,  in  1954; 
Quemoy  and  Matsu,  in  1955;  and  Hun¬ 
gary  and  the  Middle  East,  in  1955. 

The  record  is  indisputable  proof  that 
the  peace  which  we  have  sought  and 
wished  for  will  not  be  obtained  until  the 
free  world  confronts  international  com¬ 
munism  with  such  strength  that  the 
latter  finally  realizes  it  cannot  gain  its 
ends  through  either  aggression  or  sub¬ 
version.  We  now  understand  that  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  this  realization  effective,  an 
unceasing  effort  must  be  maintained  by 
the  free  world. 

Up  to  now,  our  programs  have  mainly 
been  responsive  tSa  crises.  Much  of  our 
aid  has  been  on  what  might  be  called  a 
crash  basis. 

We  have  been  experimenting  with  ad¬ 
ministrative  devices,  as  well. 

There  was  the  Marshall  plan,  then 
NATO,  the  Korean  war,  and  military  aid 
to  Asia.  But  there  was  also  point  4  and 
UNICEF  and  the  World  Health  Organ¬ 
ization  and  CARE.  There  was  ECA, 
OEEC,  TCA,  FOA,  and  ICA. 

There  have  been  trial,  and  error,  and 
change,  as  we  have  recognized  the  depths 
of  responsibihty  and  the  enormity  of  the 
mutual  effort.  Underlying  it  all  has 
been  the  gradual  dawning  that  the  awful 
alternative  to  the  containment  of  com¬ 
munism  and  the  growth  of  responsible 
nations  desirous  of  collective  security 
and  law,  is  American  hegemony  pur¬ 
chased  at  the  price  of  nuclear  war. 

During  these  10  years  we  have  har- 
‘  vested  both  experience  and  victories. 
From  1944  to  1949,  during  a  period  when 
we  had  dismantled  the  most  powerful 
military  machine  in  the  world,  interna¬ 
tional  communism  conquered  14  coun¬ 
tries,  with  a  population  of  over  725  mil¬ 
lion  people,  and  an  area  of  5  million 
square  miles.  From  1950  to  1956,  how¬ 
ever,  after  the  mutual  security  program 
had  been  created,  international  commu¬ 
nism  has  conquered  2  countries.  North 
Vietnam  and  Tibet,  with  a  population  of 
1^.  million  people,  and  an  area  of  one- 
half  million  square  miles. 

The  statement  of  Secretary  Dulles  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  is  an  eloquent  summarization  of 
these  facts.  Secretary  Dulles  said; 
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1957. 

Not  one  of  these  seized  nations,  was  at  the 
time  of  seizure,  protected  by  treaties  of 
mutual  security  and  the  common  defense 
system  created  thereunder.  But  not  one  na¬ 
tion  which  did  share  in  such  a  common  de¬ 
fense  has  been  lost  to  international  com¬ 
munism. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  some  19  new  nations  have 
come  into  existence  since  World  War  n. 

Other  gains  have  been  significant. 
The  military  strength  of  our  alllies 
abroad  has  substantially  increased.  A 
network  of  defense  alliances,  supported 
by  local  forces,  and  backed  by  United 
States  mobile  power,  has  been  created. 
Through  the  fiscal  year  1956,  the  United 
States  expenditures  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  were  $17.4  billion.  Defense  ex¬ 
penditures  by  our  allies  amounted  in  that 
period  to  $107  billion.  I  wish  to  empha¬ 
size  that  point,  because  so  frequently  it 
is  said  that  we  are  carrying  the  entire 
load.  I  repeat,  that  during  that  period, 
the  defense  expenditures  by  our  allies 
amounted  to  $107  billion. 

Actual  figures  tell  the  story  even  more 
concretely.  In  1950,  the  active  ground 
forces  of  our  allies  numbered  about  3^4 
-  million  not  too  well  trained  and  inade¬ 
quately  equipped  men.  Their  naval 
forces  numbered  fewer  than  1,000  com¬ 
bat  vessels.  Their  air  forces  were 
equipped  with  about  11,000  conventional 
aircraft  and  fewer  than  500  jets. 

By  the  end  of  1956,  the  ground  forces 
of  our  allies  had  been  Increased  to  4.8 
million,  an  increase  of  37  percent  in 
quantity,  and  with  a  far  higher  standard 
of  quality  and  morale.  Their  navies  had 
over  2,300  combatant  vessels,  an  increase 
of  139  percent.  Their  air  forces  were 
equipped  with  over  12,000  conventional 
aircraft;  the  numbers  of  their  jet  air¬ 
craft  had  been  increased  to  nearly  11,000, 
or  22  times  as  many  as  they  had  in  1950. 
When  the  forces  of  Canada,  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand  are  added  to  these,  the 
total  includes  active  ground  forces  of 
over  5  million  men,  an  air  force  of  over 
27,000  planes,  12,500  of  which  are  jets, 
and  2,500  combatant  naval  vessels. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  those  numbers, 
because,  as  I  have  said,  yesterday  I  had 
the  privilege  of  going  to  Hampton  Roads, 
Va.,  where  there  was  the  most  significant  . 
and  impressive  naval  review  ever  held 
in  western  waters.  Included  in  the  re¬ 
view  were  not  only  a  large  part  of  the 
fleet  of  the  United  States  in  Atlantic 
waters,  but  also  naval  vessels  from,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  over  20  foreign  nations ;  and  in  the 
reviewing  group  there  were  not  only  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  our  own  Government,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but 
also  the  ambassadors  of  all  the  nations 
whose  vessels  were  included  in  the  dis¬ 
play. 

Moreover,  strategic  geographical  sites 
have  been  obtained  close  to  the  borders 
of  Russia,  where  important  airfields  and 
locations  for  guided  missiles  are  being 
constructed.  These  gains  have  not  only 
enormously  increased  our  potential  for 
defense,  but  they  have  also  meant  the 
saving  of  untold  billions  of  dollars  which 
otherwise  we  would  have  had  to  spend  on 
defenses  here  in  America. 

Besides  these  triumphs,  stemming 
from  the  mutual  security  program,  the 
industrial  might  and  the  skilled  peoples 


of  Europe  have  remained  in  the  free 
world,  and  the  vital  resources  of  Africa 
and  South  Asia  have  been  retained.  If 
we  had  allowed  the  industrial  power  of 
Europe  to  fall  to  the  Communists  and 
the  resources  of  Africa  and  Asia  to  be 
forbidden  to  us,  the  Soviet  would  have 
secured  a  potential  infinitely  superior  to 
our  own.  These  considerations  demon¬ 
strate  the  importance  of  this  program 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  national 
security. 

At  the  moment  we  are  engaged  in  a 
series  of  disarmament  discussions  in 
London.  History  has  proved  that  the 
most  effective  way  to  deal  with  Russia 
is  from  a  position  of  strength.  Because 
the  power  of  the  free  world  has  been 
built  up  through  the  mutual  security 
program,  there  is  greater  hope  for  sin¬ 
cere  results  now  in  the  disarmament  con¬ 
ferences  than  ever  before. 

V 

ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE  BILL 

Mr.  President,  these  have  been  the 
strides  accomplished  for  the  military 
containment  of  communism. 

Of  equal  importance  have  been  the 
measures  undertaken  to  foster  the  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  of  the  underdeveloped  na¬ 
tions.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Marshall  plan  aid  to  Western  Europe, 
economic  assistance  and  technical  co¬ 
operation  have  comprised  a  relatively 
small  part  of  the  entire  mutual  security 
program.  In  this  respect,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note,  however,  that — dollar 
for  dollar — we  probably  get  more  from 
our  technical-cooperation  program  than 
from  any  other  aspect  of  the  mutual 
security  program. 

The  efficacy  of  the  Marshall  plan  is 
demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  none  of 
the  original  Marshall  plan  nations  is 
now  receiving  economic  assistance.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  point;  namely, 
that  of  the  original  Marshall  plan  na¬ 
tions  which  were  helped  by  the  first  im¬ 
pact  of  our  aid — and  we  did  give  them 
economic  assistance — ^none  of  them  is 
now  receiving  economic  assistance  from 
the  United  States.  Some  21  countries 
are  receiving  bilateral  economic  as¬ 
sistance  from  the  United  States  today, 
and  some  28  countries  are  receiving  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  assistance.  Both 
groups  are  outside  of  the  Marshall  plan 
group  I  mentioned  a  minute  ago. 

The  advent  of  the  Korean  war  and 
Communist  aggression  in  Asia  neces¬ 
sitated  a  curtailment  of  economic  as¬ 
sistance  in  favor  of  military  aid.  In 
more  recent  years,  due  to  the  mounting 
strength  of  our  allies  and  the  nuclear 
stalemate  between  Russia  and  the  United 
States,  communism  has  tended  to  divert 
a  good  part  of  its  attention  from  overt 
aggression  to  economic  penetration,  and, 
I  regret  to  say,  subversion  in  the  under¬ 
developed  countries.  The  consequent 
peril  to  the  freedom,  independence,  and 
self-determination  of  these  coimtries  has 
heightened  American  emphasis  on  pro¬ 
grams  designed  to  foster  their  economic 
growth  and  development.  As  a  result, 
the  new  approach  to  mutual  security  as 
set  forth  in  Senate  bill  2130,  which 
is  now  pending,  envisions  a  division  of 
funds  for  economic  aid.  In  section  400, 
funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  the  President  to  be  spent  “to  main¬ 
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tain  or  promote  political  or  economic 
stability”  or  for  conjunction  with  mili¬ 
tary  assistance. 

I  call  especially  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fact  that  in  title  II — the 
long-term  development  loan  fund  is  es¬ 
tablished,  to  be  administered  on  a  busi¬ 
nesslike  basis. 

We  have  not  heretofore  had  a  loan 
fund  as  such.  There  have  been  loans, 
but  the  loan  fimd  provided  under  title 
II  is  a  new  departure,  and  was  provided 
largely  as  a  result  of  studies  made  by  the 
committee  and  the  recommendations  of 
practically  all  the  experts  we  sent  into 
the  field. 

In  recent  years  about  7  percent  of  our 
mutual  security  fimds  has  gone  into  de¬ 
velopment  assistance,  and  about  4  per¬ 
cent  into  technical  cooperation.  Under 
the  bill  presented  this  year,  about  14 
percent  will  be  directed  toward  develop¬ 
ment  assistance,  and  about  4.3  percent 
for  bilateral  technical  cooperation. 

Unlike  the  military  area,  where  num¬ 
bers  of  jet  planes  and  soldiers  and  bases 
can  be  counted  and  actual  defense  prog¬ 
ress  determined,  the  economic  assistance 
program  can  be  evaluated  only  over  a 
span  of  years.  In  Europe,  at  the  end  of 
the  Marshall  aid  era,  production  had  in¬ 
creased  over  1938  by  some  40  percent. 
But  this  was  assistance  to  an  already 
highly  industrialized  area.  Conversely, 
substantially  all  economic  assistance  in 
the  past  few  years  has  gone  to  imder- 
developed  and  relatively  underdeveloped 
nations,  and  complete  statistics  in  this 
respect  are  not  yet  available,  nor  will 
they  be  in  the  very  near  future. 

We  are  cognizant,  however,  of  nu¬ 
merous  specific  and  gratifying  examples 
of  production  increases  in  such  nations 
as  Thailand,  Taiwan — Formosa — and 
India,  agricultural  development  in  Iraq 
and  Vietnam,  and  currency  stabilization 
programs  in  Chile  and  Bolivia. 

VI 

PURPOSES  AND  LONG-TERM  AIMS 

What  is  essential  to  keep  in  mind  is 
the  purposes  and  long-term  aims  t>f  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance. 

First  and  foremost  is  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  which  entails  assist¬ 
ance  to  underdeveloped  nations  to  the 
end  that  their  very  high  aspirations  for 
freedom  and  economic  development  will 
be  satisfied  through  orderly  and  peace¬ 
ful  measures  of  progress. 

Second,  vital  raw  materials  will  be  re¬ 
tained  and  continually  made  available 
to  the  United  States.  We  do  not  want 
those  raw  materials  to  get  into  the  hands 
of  Russia  or  her  satellites. 

Third,  the  development  of  strong,  free, 
and  independent  nations  throughout  the 
world  will  provide  legitimate  satisfaction 
to  the  desires  of  rising  nationalism  and 
will  substantially  reduce  the  danger  of 
conflict  arising  out  of  attempts  by  inter¬ 
national  communism  to  penetrate  into 
areas  where  it  suspects  power  vacuums 
to  exist.  That  is  one  of  the  dangers 
which  is  hard  for  some  people  to  under¬ 
stand  who  have  not  been  to  countries 
where  there  is  a  danger  of  power  vac¬ 
uums.  Where  they  exist,  communism 
rushes  in  by  subversive  methods. 

Fourth,  a  high  level  of  economic  ac¬ 
tivity  is,  on  the  whole,  more  favorable  to 
genuine  stability  and  responsibility  in 
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government  than  are  poverty  and  misery. 

We  must  bear  that  in  mind.  If  the 
people  of  underdeveloped  nations  are 
to  get  on  their  own  economic  feet  and 
become  self-sustaining,  they  must  be  fed 
and  clothed. 

Fifth,  as  these  underdeveloped  nations 
grow  in  economic  strength  they  will  be 
better  able  to  support  military  programs 
and  utilize  advanced  weapons,  all  in  the 
interest  of  mutual  defense. 

Sixth,  if  other  countries  within  the 
orbit  of  the  free  world  are  better  off,  they 
form  larger  markets  for  American  ex¬ 
ports  and  the  development  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade. 

Seventh,  as  the  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  attain  higher  levels  of  economic 
development,  their  existing  inconvertible 
currencies  will  secure  standing  in  the 
world  market  for  the  furtherance  of  in¬ 
vestment  and  trade. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  abroad,  are 
aware  of  the  great  uncertainty  with  re¬ 
gard  to  currency  stabilization.  I  can  re¬ 
member  the  days  when  we  could  buy 
bank  credits,  and  every  country,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be,  would  be  listed  on  our 
certificates,  indicating  what  the  ex¬ 
change  rate  of  the  dollar  was  in  every 
one  of  those  countries.  That  is  no 
longer  true.  Now  there  is  a  legal  rate 
and  a  black-market  rate,  and  one  does 
not  really  know  where  he  stands. 

Of  paramount  consideration  is  the  un¬ 
deniable  fact  that  economic  progress 
among  the  underdeveloped  nations  will 
be  reflected  in  greater  strength  for  the 
free  world.  There  is  an  exciting  and 
significant  relationship  between  the 
orderly  economic  and  social  progress  of 
these  nations,  in  fulfillment  of  their 
cherished  aspirations,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  forces  desirous  .of  achieving  a 
workable  system  of  collective  security 
and  of  peaceful  change. 

When  a  farsighted  program  of  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  promises  mutual  bene¬ 
fits  to  the  United  States  and  to  the 
underdeveloped  nations,  it  is  worthy  of 
our  strongest  possible  support. 

Freedom,  self -restrained  but  vibrant 
and  inspired  by  the  guidance  of  Almighty 
God,  has  been  won  by  those  who,  through 
history,  have  recognized  and  felt  the 
ultimate  value  of  the  individual  human 
being.  “Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free.”  These 
immortal  words  are  the  guiding  star  of 
our  destiny.  But  God  helps  those  who 
help  themselves,  and  it  is  our  purpose  to 
help  the  underdeveloped  countries  to 
help  themselves  and  thus  to  be  prepared 
for  full  freedom. 

Economic  assistance  combined  with 
local  self-help  can  destroy  the  insidious 
weakening  effected  by  illiteracy,  poverty, 
malnutrition,  and  disease.  When  these 
are  supplanted  by  knowledge  and 
strength,  confidence  and  hope  will  swell 
the  legions  of  the  truly  free. 

But  here  again,  we  must  remember, 
the  effort  will  be  long  and  arduous  and 
the  attainment  of  victory  resultant  upon 
the  maintenance  of  eternal  vigilance 
against  complacency,  apathy,  and  smug 
satisfaction. 


vn 

PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  a  word 
now  about  the  possibiUties  of  private 
investment,  which  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Why  cannot  private  investment  ef¬ 
fect  at  this  stage  the  intended  aims  of 
economic  assistance  imder  the  mutual- 
security  program? 

The  ahswer  is  very  precise.  A 
groundwork  of  social  overhead  capital — 
that  is,  roads,  dams,  irrigation  projects, 
airfields,  railroads,  and  commmunica- 
tion  systems — must  first  be  created  in 
the  underdeveloped  nations.  Private 
investment  can  be  of  assistance  in  some 
of  these,  but  the  main  burden  at  this 
moment  will  have  to  be  borne  by  local 
and  foreign'public  fimds. 

The  analogy  is  often  made  to  the 
great  amounts  of  foreign  private  capital 
Which  furnished  priceless  aid  to  the 
economic  development  of  this  Nation 
during  the  19th  century,  in  the  early 
years  of  our  history.  But,  the  analogy 
is  not  entirely  a  true  one,  because  we 
had  skilled  labor,  political  stability, 
trained  management,  and  local  indus¬ 
try  already  in  existence.  This  is  not 
the  situation  in  many  of  the  imderde- 
veloped  countries  in  the  world  today. 
A  basic  framework  has  to  be  laid  by 
local  and  foreign  public  assistance  first. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  also  one  of  the 
primary  reasons  why  it  has  not  been 
economically  feasible  to  create  a  long¬ 
term  businesslike  development  loan 
fund  prior  to  this  year. 

We  have  gone  through  the  period  of 
experimentation  and  learning  and  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  think  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  can  profit  by  the  use  of 
long-term  loans.  Much  had  first  to  be 
done  through  the  medium  of  economic 
grants.  Much  had  to  be  accomplished 
through  technical  cooperation  in  order 
to  instill  skills  in  local  labor,  introduce 
knowledge  of  management,  and  fiscal 
and  accounting  practices,  and  teach 
methods  of  increasing  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  so  as  to  enable  a  shift  of  labor 
to  be  made  from  farms  into  industries. 

A  great  deal  more  effort  is  necessary 
in  this  respect,  it  is  true,  but,  likewise, 
much  has  been  done. 

For  those  who  have  been  skeptical  of 
the  validity  of  economic  assistance  to 
date,  this  truth  is  all  important.  A 
level  must  first  be  attained  in  order 
that  a  businesslike  program  of  devel¬ 
opment  loans  can  be  established.  It  is 
the  hope  I  think  of  all  members  of  the 
committee  that  eventually  private  in¬ 
vestment  will  be  able  to  be  substituted 
for  all  of  the  functions  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  fund.  But  for  the  moment,  the 
fund  demands  the  support  of  all  of  us 
as  an  essential  cog  in  the  maturing  of 
our  program  of  economic  assistance, 
vm 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  in  concluding  my  re¬ 
marks  I  have  a  few  observations  to  make. 

This  is  the  10th  anniversary  of  our 
battle  for  peace  and  freedom.  I  have 


tried  to  depict  the  progress  and  the  tri¬ 
umphs  which  have  been  attained  in  the 
military  and  the  economic  phases  during 
the  past  10  years. 

We  are  engaged  in  a  great  ideological 
conflict.  We  are  fighting  for  men’s 
minds.  To  win,  as  to  triumph  in  any 
war,  planning,  and  programing  are 
essential,  to  the  end  that  the  resources 
and  capabilities  of  the  United  States  and 
our  allies  will  be  used  most  effectively 
and  efficiently.  It  is  a  mutual  effort.  I 
have  already  referred  to  the  military 
programs  of  our  allies.  In  the  economic 
field  from  1952  to  1955  our  allies  con¬ 
tributed  some  $3.2  billion  in  foreign 
assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

Of  this  amount  some  $47  million  was  ■ 
contributed  to  the  United  Nations  activi¬ 
ties  and  about  $346  million  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.  Of  course,  a  fair  amount 
of  it  went  to  colonial  possessions  or  former 
colonial  possession,  but  its  purpose  and 
motivation  was  to  increase  economic  and 
social  development. 

We  have  harvested  experience  and  vic¬ 
tories  in  these  10  years.  Today,  four 
concepts  stand  out  with  crystal  clarity.  - 

First.  The  struggle  of  the  free  world 
must  be  unremittingly  maintained  until 
victory  is  secured. 

Second.  The  mutual-security  program 
must  be  continued  until  that  victory  is  in 
sight. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  read  all  the 
reports  which  came  to  our  committee 
from  the  different  experts  we  had  re¬ 
tained,  and  who  were  helping  us.  Every 
single  one  of  them  said  that  the  mutual- 
security  program  must  be  continued 
until  we  could  see  the  end  of  the  road 
of  this  present  ideological  struggle. 

Third.  Both  aspects,  military  assistance 
for  defensive  strength,  and  economic  as¬ 
sistance  for  the  orderly  and  responsible 
development  of  underdeveloped  nations, 
are  indispensable  parts  of  that  program ; 
and 

Fourth.  Administrative  and  fiscal  poli¬ 
cies  and  institutions  must  be  revised  to 
carry  out  most  effectively  a  long-term 
program  in  the  national  interest. 

To  meet  the  challenge  we  must  adopt 
modern  techniques. 

This  bill,  in  my  judgment,  goes  a  long 
way  toward  bringing  our  tactics  up  to 
date.  As  the  senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  has  so  ably  stated,  the  bill  is  by 
no  means  perfect,  and  it  will  need 
changes  as  the  years  come  along.  It 
will,  however,  enable  us  to  do  a  far  more 
effective  and  more  efficient  job  than  we 
have  been  able  to  do  in  the  past. 

The  amounts  authorized,  as  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  stated,  provide  the  necessary 
minimum  to  carry  through  the  program. 
Wholesale  slashes  would  not  only  im¬ 
peril  our  national  security,  but  endan¬ 
ger  the  forcefulness  of  our  leadership 
of  the  free  world.  I  strongly  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  and  adopt  it. 

The  bill  calls  for  a  program  of  con¬ 
tinuance  of  strength  here  at  home,  and 
a  program  of  military  assistance  and 
economic  aid  with  our  allies  and  the  na¬ 
tions  in  the  free  woidd  abroad,  in  a  joint 
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effort  to  increase  the  strength  of  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  collective  security  and  law.  It 
really  can  be  called  a  bill  for  peace  and 
freedom. 

Russia  has  given  no  indication  of  a 
lessening  of  its  unrelenting  desire  or 
purpose  to  conquer  the  world.  For  us 
to  relax  in  the  struggle  now  is  to  face 
the  horror  of  war  tomorrow,  unprepared 
and  substantially  weaker  than  the  Com¬ 
munist  nations. 

We  have  the  planning.  We  have  the 
program.  We  have  the  capabilities. 
We  have  the  allies  and  the  potential. 
We  can  weld  these  together  now  with  the 
will  to  win. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  close  by  inviting 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
history  of  our  own  country.  What  mo¬ 
tivated  people  from  abroad  to  come  to 
settle  in  America?  It  was  their  as¬ 
piration  for  freedom,  self-determination, 
and  the  right  to  follow  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience  and  follow  their  God  as 
their  God  directed.  They  came  here 
with  that  flaming  spirit.  They  de¬ 
veloped  that  spirit.  They  gave  to  the 
world  a  nation  which  has  far  surpassed 
any  other  nation  not  only  in  prosperity 
but  in  moral  leadership.  We  are  the 
heirs  to  that  responsibility.  We  have 
shown  to  the  world  what  we  can  do  here. 
Now  the  call  has  come  to  us  to  accept 
our  responsibility  elsewhere. 

I  shall  close  by  paraphrasing  from 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  famous  Gettysburg 
Address,  when  he  said  the  sacrifices  were 
not  made  in  vain,  that  they  were  made  so 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people  should  not  perish 
from  the  earth. 

That  is  my  view  of  this  bill.  My  belief 
is  that  it  is  our  destiny  to  follow  through, 
despite  its  imperfections,  with  the  kind 
of  legislation  we  are  now  studying  so 
sincerely,  so  as  to  find  the  best  way  to 
do  that  which  means  so  much  to  the 
future  peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish  to 
congratulate  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  on 
the  admirably  lucid  and  persuasive  ex¬ 
planation  he  has  given  of  the  program 
before  the  Senate,  which  is  presented 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
It  has  been  most  helpful  to  me. 

Even  more,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity,  briefly,  to  express  my  per¬ 
sonal  appreciation  for  the  leadership 
which  my  senior  colleague  has  given  in 
the  great  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  in  the  Senate,  in  our  State  of  New 
Jersey,  and  in  the  country  as  a  whole. 
As  the  foreign-aid  program,  in  its  vari¬ 
ous  phases,  has  been  worked  out  and 
applied,  he  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
those  who  understood  its  purposes,  the 
changing  needs  to  which  it  has  been 
applied,  and  the  changes  in  it  which 
have  been  necessary.  A  great  measure 
of  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
joint  effort  by  all  people  of  good  will  and 
understanding  in  bringing  this  program 
to  us  in  a  form  adapted  to  present  needs 
is  due  to  my  distinguished  senior  col¬ 


league  from  New  Jersey.  I  wish  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  him.  in  this  brief  and  inadequate 
statement  on  my  part,  my  personal  ap¬ 
preciation  for  his  help  to  me  in  my  ef¬ 
forts  to  understand  the  program,  to 
know  more  about  it,  and  to  be  helpful 
in  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
my  colleague  very  cordially. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  per¬ 
mit  me  to  preface  my  remarks  on  for¬ 
eign  aid  today  with  a  few  observations. 

A  special  Senate  committee  studying 
the  foreign  aid  program  stated  recently ; 

The  committee  recognizes  that  there  are 
Americans  who  believe  that  these  expendi¬ 
tures  have  not  served  the  national  interest 
and  others  who  believe  that  they  have. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  former 
conclusion  but  respect  the  opinions  of 
those  who  adhere  to  the  latter  view,  and 
ask  that  my  thoughts  be  accorded  the 
same  tolerance. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  my  views  on 
foreign  aid  are  not  directed  at  any  indi¬ 
vidual  or  group. 

Rather,  they  are  aimed  squarely  at 
the  system  and  at  the  policy. 

Or  to  be  more  exact,  my  criticism  is 
directed  at  the  lack  of  policy  and  the 
lack  of  system. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  humanitarian 
responsibility  of  feeding  hungry  people 
from  our  great  supplies  of  sm-plus  food¬ 
stuffs  and  the  practical  responsibility  of 
taking  every  possible  measure  for  our 
own  military  defense  are  necessary  and 
justified.  The  only  limitation  applicable 
to  these  efforts  should  be  the  extent  of 
our  country’s  capability,  as  viewed  liber¬ 
ally,  in  the  light  of  unchanging  practical 
experience. 

But,  certainly,  this  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  overburdened 
American  taxpayer  to  subsidize  through 
foreign  aid  political  or  social  experimen¬ 
tation  or  all  maimer  of  global  projects 
of  doubtful  value  throughout  the  earth. 

Foreign  aid  projects  which  strengthen 
the  defense  posture  of  this  nation  are 
necessary  and  justified  and  shall  have 
my  full  support.  However,  I  am  equally 
firm  in  my  opposition  to  those  projects 
which  seek  to  do  for  persons  in  other 
lands  what  we  are  either  unwilling  or 
imable  to  do  for  our  own  citizens  here 
at  home. 

The  safeguarding  of  the  economy  of 
this  Nation  demands  that  we  give  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny  to  each  foreign  aid  proposal 
in  order  to  determine  that  our  country 
gets  full  value  received  for  its  expendi¬ 
tures.  This  is  particularly  true  in  light 
of  the  fact  that,  as  of  last  March  31, 
this  country  had  an  imexpended  foreign 
aid  balance  of  $7.7  billion  which  would 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  carry  on  our 
foreign  aid  program  for  some  2  years 
if  not  another  dime  were  appropriated 
for  it. 

It  must  further  be  borne  in  mind  in 
properly  evaluating  this  program  that 
the  Federal  Government  now  is  paying 
3%  percent  interest  on  the  money  it 
borrows  to  finance  such  undertakings. 

It  is  also  my  view  that  in  the  field  of 
economic  aid,  assistance  should  be  lim¬ 
ited  insofar  as  practicable  to  loans. 
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Such  help,  of  course,  should  be  coupled 
with  the  encouragement  of  private  en¬ 
terprise  to  invest  its  capital  in  sound 
business  ventures  abroad. 

In  all  of  our  policy,  we  seem  to  have 
overlooked  the  prime  factor  that  should 
guide  our  considerations.  It  was  ex¬ 
pressed  well  the  other  day  by  Adm.  Ar¬ 
thur  W.  Radford,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  when  he  declared : 

We  cannot  trust  the  Russians  on  this  or 
anything. 

We  have  been  at  a  loss  in  thwarting 
the  vigorous  and  direct  approaches  of 
the  Khrushchevs  and  the  Bulganins. 

Pure  idealism,  that  in  many  instances 
has  characterized  our  diplomacy,  has 
been  no  match  for  the  cunning  and  cal¬ 
culating  practicalists  in  charge  of  Krem¬ 
lin  diplomacy. 

Our  panicky  policies  have  produced 
negative  results. 

We  have  no  definable  objective. 

Nor  have  we  had  a  stable  or  consistent 
policy  or  plan  to  achieve  it. 

A  lasting  and  honorable  peace  seems 
further  away  than  ever  before.  Our 
present  policy  presupposes  that  global 
war  is  inevitable — just  a  matter  of  time. 
Yet,  time  seems  to  be  running  against  us. 

Dollar  diplomacy  is  no  substitute  for 
calmness,  care,  consideration,  and  cool 
deliberation  in  the  conduct  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

The  fact  that  we  have  sacrificed  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  American  youth  on 
foreign  battlefields  and  have  spent  over 
$115  billion  in  foreign  aid  during  the  last 
40  years  attests  our  willingness  to  do 
more  than  our  part  to  preserve  peace  in 
the  world. 

The  American  people  have  drafted 
their  youth  and  have  given  of  their  ma¬ 
terial  substance  without  demands,  with¬ 
out  conditions  or  without  even  an  ac- 
coimting. 

No  people  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  given  so  much  to  others  and  asked 
so  little  in  return. 

V/e  have  jeopardized  our  economy  and 
mortgaged  our  future  by  giving  away 
billions  to  stop  war. 

The  dread  specter  of  runaway  infla¬ 
tion  threatens  every  institution  in  Amer¬ 
ican  life  today. 

It  threatens  the  home,  the  church,  the 
school,  and  business,  and  it  is  built  into 
the  whole  foreign  aid  imdertaking. 

It  is  completely  inconsistent  to  give 
lipservice  to  “controlling”  inflation 
while  feeding  it  at  the  same  time  with 
profligate  foreign  aid  ventures  and  the 
outpouring  of  billions  of  American 
money  for  foreign  aid  giveaways. 

The  purchasing  power  of  our  dollar 
has  shrunk  over  50  percent  in  the  last  18 
years.  It  is  down  3 1/2  percent  in  the  past 
12  months. 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  very  next  decade,  if  the  pres¬ 
ent  trend  is  allowed  to  continue,  we  will 
have  a  25-cent  dollar,  or  one  worth  even 
less. 

Already  our  national  debt,  per  capita 
as  well  as  the  sum  total,  far  and  away 
exceeds  that  of  all  other  countries  of  the 
free  world  combined.  This  does  not 
coimt  State  and  local  debts. 
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The  tight  money  policy  adopted  by  the 
present  national  administration  has  sent 
the  cost  of  servicing  the  national  debt 
soaring  by  some  $600  millions  annually 
even  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  slight  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
the  debt  itself. 

Foreign  aid  is  in  a  large  way  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  denial  of  tax  relief  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  Americans  whose  earnings  have 
been  confiscated  in  large  amounts  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  the  bill  for 
this  spending  across  the  seas. 

We  are  paying  wartime  taxes  in  peace¬ 
time. 

From  1792  to  1950  Americans  paid  $406 
billion  in  taxes  to  their  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment. 

From  1950  to  1957  we  paid  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  $433  billion. 

For  $406  billion  we  fought  and  won  6 
wars. 

For  $406  billion  we  fought  an  indeci¬ 
sive  police  action  in  Korea  and  have 
waged  what  diplomats  call  a  cold  war  in 
peacetime. 

Today,  roughly  one-sixth  of  the  gross 
national  product  of  this  country  is  being 
paid  in  Federal  taxes. 

One  wonders  how  long  this  Nation  will 
survive  such  a  drain  on  its  economy. 

The  President’s  brave  pronouncement 
of  stabilizing  the  cost  of  living  has  fallen 
by  the  wayside. 

During  the  1957-58  fiscal  year  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  expects  to  collect  out 
of  the  United  States  taxpayers  the  stu¬ 
pendous  total  of  $75.8  billion. 

I  say  with  all  candor  that  unless  the 
present  policy  of  Federal  spending  is  held 
in  check,  all  hope  of  a  tax  cut  at  any 
time  in  the  future  will  vanish  and  we 
will  be  confronted  with  another  round  of 
Federal  tax  increases  and  more  hkely  the 
imposition  of  new  or  additional  taxes. 

During  the  last  12  years  we  have  spent 
more  than  $5  billion  a  year  for  foreign 
aid — a  total  of  more  than  $62  billion. 

It  is  hard  to  visualize  what  this  huge 
amount  of  money  would  have  done  for 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

It  would  have  provided  for  our  every 
need  in  the  way  of  schools,  hospitals, 
highways,  and  permanent  improvements 
of  every  sort. 

There  would  have  been  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  needed  increase  in  presently  in¬ 
adequate  pension  and  retirement  pay¬ 
ments,  and  there  would  have  been  enough 
to  end  the  depression  on  the  farm  and 
provide  our  farmers  a  fair  return  for 
their  investment  and  labor. 

We  are  told  that  unless  we  send  dol¬ 
lars,  we  will  have  to  send  our  youth  and 
pay  with  blood. 

In  that  statement,  we  have  a  clear-cut 
admission  of  a  total  failure  in  our  for¬ 
eign  policy.  And  we  have  evidence  of  a 
total  failure  to  achieve  any  concrete  re¬ 
sults  even  after  the  expenditme  of  all 
these  billions  on  peacetime  foreign  aid. 

“Send  dollars  to  save  sending  sons,’’ 
sounds  good  as  a  slogan,  but  it  is  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  delusion.  History  has 
proved  it  so  on  more  than  one  occasion 
in  the  recent  past. 

Congress  should  not  be  deceived  by 
tricky  phrases  and  clever  slogans. 

Congress  should  not  be  stampeded 
into  adopting  a  course  that  can  only 


bring  us  nearer  the  “brink  of  war,”  if  not 
carry  us  over  the  brink. 

The  present  policy  of  weakening  this 
Nation’s  economy  and  defenses  through 
ineffective  foreign  aid,  if  continued, 
makes  it  inevitable  that  we  will  be  forced 
again  to  send  our  sons  to  fight  and  die 
in  foreign  lands. 

Add  to  this  the  unpleasant  prospect 
that  our  Nation,  with  her  resources  dis¬ 
sipated  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth, 
may  lie  prostrate,  vulnerable  to  attack. 

It  is  in  that  light  that  we  must  reexam¬ 
ine  and  readjust  the  whole  field  of  our 
present  foreign-aid  policies  from  top  to 
bottom. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  am  new  in 
Washington,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  de¬ 
tect  any  appreciable  degree  of  logic  in 
the  foreign  economic-aid  program. 

To  make  any  sense  out  of  some  of 
these  giveaways  requires  that  one  dis¬ 
card  all  of  the  tried  and  proved  maxims 
of  human  experience. 

It  appears  to  me  that  in  this  strange 
program,  truth  is  inverted  and  results 
in  a  mirage. 

I  can  conceive  of  no  other  activity 
in  governmental  operations  so  lax  and 
inefficient  where  a  total  of  $363  mil¬ 
lion  could  be  lost  for  over  2  years  with¬ 
out  anybody  finding  out  about  it. 

Perhaps  the  most  alarming  aspect  to 
me  of  our  foreign-aid  program  is  that 
many  well-meaning  and  sincere  people 
have  been  persuaded  that  all  of  this 
vast  array  of  money  is  buying  us  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  future  security. 

The  record  shows,  and  will  continue 
to  unfold,  the  sad  fact  that  we  have 
not  bought  one  iota  of  the  protection 
we  must  have  in  case  of  necessity,  even 
in  spite  of  the  bitter  sacrifices  we  have 
been  called  upon  to  make. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  highly 
paid  American  jobholders  and  their 
families  have  been  dispersed  throughout 
some  sixty-odd  nations  of  the  earth  to 
show  these  nations  how  to  spend  our 
money — and  how  to  get  even  more  to 
spend. 

People  do  not  like  to  be  forced  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  charity. 

So  it  is  with  nations. 

Foreign  aid,  extended  to  the  point  of 
continuous  dependency,  breeds  ill-will. 

The  truth  of  this  conclusion  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  recently  when  the  Finance 
Minister  of  Pakistan  publicly  expressed 
grave  concern  over  the  harmful  effects 
to  his  country  of  continued  dependence 
on  United  States  aid. 

A  compilation  of  news  dispatches  quot¬ 
ing  Minister  Ali  appeared  in  the  May  23, 
1957,  issue  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald.  By  way  of  illustration, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  one  of  the 
articles  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  as  exhibit  A. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exhibit  A 

Pakistan  Aid  Urges  Limit  on  United  States 
Help 

Karachi,  May  22. — ^Finance  Minister  Syed 
Amjad  Ali  says  Pakistan  should  “face  grim 
realities’’  and  quit  depending  so  much  on 
United  States  aid. 

Amjad  Ali,  Pakistan’s  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  for  3  years,  told  newsmen  yes¬ 


terday  at  Peshawar  that  "our  economic  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  United  States  has  grown 
beyond  expectations  and  the  sooner  we  get 
to  our  feet,  the  better  for  us  and  the  coun¬ 
try.’’ 

America,  he  added,  was  providing  Pakistan 
with  between  700,000  and  800,000  tons  of 
grain  this  year,  while  the  Government  was 
importing  a  further  300,000  to  400,000  tons 
independently.  America  was  also  providing 
foreign  exchange  to  help  build  Pakistan’s 
foreign  exchanges  reserves  as  well  as  giving 
military  and  technical  aid. 

“There  must  be  a  limit  to  our  commit¬ 
ments,  and  it  is  up  to  the  whole  nation  to 
rise  to  the  occasion,  face  grim  realities,  and 
make  up  what  Is  lost,’’  he  declared. 

Mr.  TALMADCJE.  Mr.  President,  we 
next  come  to  the  -logical  question:  Has 
the  expenditure  of  all  these  billions  of 
American  tax  dollars  bought  any  lasting 
friendships  based  on  this  spending  and 
this  spending  alone? 

No.  It  has  brought  only  adverse  criti¬ 
cism  and  inveterate  hatred  of  the  nations 
involved. 

Recent  news  dispatches  from  Japan, 
Formosa,  Lebanon,  and  other  countries 
reporting  numerous  manifestations  of 
anti-American  sentiment  are  disquiet¬ 
ing,  indeed.  Even  Western  Europe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  United  Press,  is  extending 
a  cool  reception  to  American  tourists. 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  United 
Press  article  entitled  “Criticism  of  Amer¬ 
icans  by  Europeans  Has  Mushroomed 
Since  the  Suez  Crisis,’’  marked  as  exhibit 
B,  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Exhibit  B 

Criticism  op  Amehicans  by  Europeans  Has 
Mushroomed  Since  the  Suez  Crisis 
(By  Claire  Cox) 

(EtorroR’s  Note. — Criticism  of  America  has 
mounted  in  Europe  since  last  fall’s  Suez 
crisis.  It  isn’t  confined  to  newspaper  ac¬ 
counts  and  living-room  conversations.  Even 
the  American  tourist  abroad  this  year  may 
hear  some  of  it.  United  Press  correspondent 
Claire  Cox  did  as  she  motored  with  her  hus¬ 
band  through  Britain  and  the  Continent.) 

London. — A  horde  of  more  than  700,000 
Americans  are  looking  forward  to  trips  to 
Europe  this  year,  but  is  Emope  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  them? 

’The  Italians  and  French  both  treat  the 
American  tourist  as  a  child — the  Italians  as 
their  own,  the  French  as  someone  else’s. 

Both  advertise  widely  for  visits  by  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Both  say  they  are  glad  to  see  Ameri¬ 
cans.  But  while  the  Italians  smile  when 
they  take  your  dollars,  the  French  Just  take 
them. 

COFFEE,  CRITICISM 

The  British  don’t  drink  tea  so  much  any 
more.  These  days  they  down  American- 
style  coffee  and  criticize  the  United  States. 

British  streets  and  highways  are  traveled 
by  Britons  in  American-style  automobiles. 
London  shops  feature  styles  fresh  from  Fifth 
Avenue.  There  is  an  American-style  soda 
foundation  at  Shakespeare’s  birthplace  at 
Stratford. 

But  Britons  make  it  quite  clear  that  while 
they  may  buy  American,  they  don’t  have  to 
be  pro-American. 

’The  Swiss  are  pleased  at  the  chance  of  a 
greater  income  from  tourists  than  watches. 
The  West  Germans  are  glad  Americans  feel 
more  free  to  visit  their  country  and  they 
hope  for  a  revival  of  the  friendly  exchanges 
of  postwar — World  War  I — days. 
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But  some  Swiss  are  angry  at  the  United 
States  for  its  higher  tariffs  on  Swiss  watch 
movements  and  its  decision  not  to  back  the 
British-French  invasion  of  Suez. 

Some  West  Germans  resent  American  efia- 
ciency  and  dislike  Yankees  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  United  States  Army  in  Ger¬ 
many  12  years  after  the  war. 

These  are  impressions  gained  after  2 
months’  motoring  through  Britain  and  the 
continent.  They  came  only  from  dealing 
with  persons  who  live  off  the  tourist  business. 
A  tourist’s  chances  of  meeting  someone  other 
than  a  cab  driver,  a  waiter,  a  tourist  guide,  or 
a  chambermaid  are  slim  Indeed. 

Our  visit  to  Britain  began  with  a  rocky 
voyage  across  the  English  Channel  from 
France.  During  that  storm-tossed  ride  I  sat 
fighting  off  seasickness  and  was  a  captive 
audience  for  an  English  woman’s  attacks  on 
Americans. 

“Americans  aren’t  liked  anywhere,”  she 
said.  “They  are  going  to  have  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  Middle  East.  •  •  *  ’The 
Americans  didn’t  do  any  real  ground  fighting 
in  World  War  II.  They  sent  planes  to  flatten 
everything  and  then  moved  troops  in  with 
little  fighting.” 

PREACH  FREEDOM 

We  heard  some  French  criticism  of  Amer¬ 
ican  policies  and  a  Paris  cab  driver  charged  us 
$8  for  a  $1  ride  without  batting  an  eye. 
But  a  French  Government  travel  bureau  offi¬ 
cial  said.  “I  guess  we  can  be  angry  at  the 
United  States  without  being  angry  at  all 
Americans.” 

A  Swiss  travel  official  said,  “We  hear  the 
United  States  preach  freedom  and  then  clamp 
down  on  Swiss  watch  Imports.  Otherwise 
we  have  a  friendly  feeling  toward  individual 
Americans.” 

In  West  Germany,  an  American  travel  rep¬ 
resentative  reported,  “the  attitude  toward 
Americans  here  is  getting  better  all  the  time. 
They  do  resent  us  a  little  but  only  the  some¬ 
what  boisterous  draftee  types  who  whoop  it 
up  on  weekends  and  paydays.” 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
future,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  remem¬ 
ber  this  lesson  that  we  have  learned 
through  hard  and  costly  experience. 

Words  and  dollars  can  never  triumph 
when  national  policies  are  ambiguous, 
incoherent,  and  muddled. 

Only  the  continuous  vigilance  of  the 
American  people  can  stop  the  powerful 
forces  which  are  determined  to  spend  us 
into  bankruptcy. 

I  do  not  stand  alone  in  my  conviction 
that  the  irresponsible  fiscal  policies  being 
followed  by  our  Federal  Government  pose 
a  continuous  and  worsening  threat  to  our 
national  existence. 

Being  such  a  threat,  there  is  the  real 
danger  that  a  great  deal  of  the  agitation 
for  more  and  more  spending  on  foreign 
aid  and  otherwise  is  prompted,  without 
justification,  by  some  who  would  hasten 
the  day  of  our  insolvency. 

We  should  remember  that  the  planners 
have  come  here  year  after  year  asking  for 
more  billions,  and  have  promised  Con¬ 
gress  that  if  it  will  just  vote  this  money 
the  world  will  be  safe,  that  all  will  be 
well  and  American  aid  can  end.  Now 
foreign  aid,  instead  of  being  sold  to  Con¬ 
gress  as  an  emergency  year-to-year  pro¬ 
gram,  has  assumed  the  tag  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  obligation  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payer. 

Not  being  satisfied  with  giving  aid  to 
our  friends  and  allies,  we  have  given  bil¬ 
lions  in  aid  to  the  so-called  neutralist 
nations. 


We  have  done  this  with  no  questions 
asked  under  the  fear  that  some  of  these 
recipient  nations  might  take  their  friend¬ 
ship  elsewhere. 

We  have  given  millions  in  economic 
aid  and  vast  quantities  of  military  sup¬ 
plies  to  these  nations. 

No  thought  has  been  given  to  the  stark 
peril  that  in  the  future  our  very  arms 
might  be  hurled  against  our  own  sons. 

We  have  seen  Tito,  Nehru,  Nasser,  and 
others  visit  and  play  hosts  to  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  orgies  of  friendship  and  anti- 
Western  demonstration. 

Now  it  is  solemnly  proposed  that  we 
begin  a  program  of  “aid”  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  satellite  countries  of  eastern 
Europe. 

How  much  success  can  we  expect  there 
when  Tito  has  taken  our  jet  fighter 
planes,  our  weapons,  our  food,  and  other 
aid  totaling  a  bilhon  dollars,  yet,  pub¬ 
licly,  proclaims  himself  and  his  countiy 
just  as  close  to  Moscow  as  ever? 

It  is  nothing  short  of  catastrophic  for 
our  leaders  to  be  deceived  into  thinking 
that  a  red  flag  by  any  other  name  is  a 
different  color. 

Do  we  not  know  that  so  long  as  we  are 
committed  to  this  vast  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  foreign  aid  policy,  the  Reds  can 
shout  “Wolf,”  and  off  we  will  have  to  go 
in  all  directions  with  our  checkbook  as  a 
cure  for  the  world’s  problems?  We  will 
be  made  the  principal  target  for  any¬ 
one  who  may  desire  to  play  international 
blackmail  against  us. 

Cannot  we  see  that  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  Communists  can  whip¬ 
saw  us  to  eventual  collapse  between  one 
contrived  “emergency”  and  another? 

Contrast  our  lack  of  policy  with  the 
firm  directness  of  the  Soviets.  While 
they  make  swaggering  promises,  they 
negotiate  sharp  trades  and  agreements, 
paradoxically,  in  the  best  capitalist  tra¬ 
dition. 

In  the  furtherance  of  their  policy  of 
world  trouble-making,  bluff  and  bluster, 
two  tourists  from  Moscow,  Soviet  Pre¬ 
mier  Bulganin  and  pudgy  Communist 
Party  Boss  Krushchev,  staged  a  noisy 
and  smiling  procession  for  propaganda 
through  India,  Burma,  and  Afghanistan. 
Throughout  their  travels,  the  two  men 
from  the  Kremlin  acted  as  canny  busi¬ 
nessmen.  They  adhered  strictly  to  capi¬ 
talistic  methods.  They  gave  nothing 
away.  They  promised  nothing  for  free. 
If  a  prospective  buyer  was  a  bit  hard  up 
for  cash  they  advanced  it  at  a  profitable 
interest  rate. 

For  example,  in  neutralist  India, 
which  had  received  $1  billion  worth  of 
free  goods  from  the  United  States,  and  is 
now  slated  to  get  that  much  more,  the 
Russians  agreed  to  furnish  that  country 
with  ore  mining  machinery,  but  only  on 
condition  that  India  would  purchase  a 
million  tons  of  ferrous  metals.  Even 
the  widely  heralded  gift  of  a  Soviet  steel 
mill  to  their  happy  and  overly  gracious 
host  Nehru,  was  no  handout.  It  is  to  be 
repair  to  Moscow  by  12-year  credits  at 
2  Y2  percent  interest. 

In  Burma,  the  two  traveling  salesmen 
from  the  Kremlin  bought  half  of  the 
Burmese  rice  crop  and  in  return  ar¬ 
ranged  to  help  Burma  expand  its  agri¬ 


culture  and  industry,  not  for  free,  but 
at  an  agreed  price  for  goods  and  services. 

In  Afghanistan,  the  touring  capitalists 
from  Moscow  offered  a  $100  million  loan 
to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  goods  ex¬ 
clusively  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  face  of  this  new  business  and 
financial  news,  our  high-policy  makers 
in  Washington  panicked.  They  pan¬ 
icked  despite  the  fact  that  for  the 
1954-56  period,  Soviet  loans  to  other  na¬ 
tions,  usually  at  2  percent  or  better  in¬ 
terest,  totaled  only  4  percent  of  the 
United  States  outlays  in  dollar  values 
during  the  same  period.  During  this 
period  the  United  States  gave  $12  billion 
to  other  nations. 

One  wonders  why  this  country,  with 
its  reputation  for  ingenuity,  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  production,  cannot  secure  fa¬ 
vorable  agreements  in  carrying  out  our 
foreign  policy  and  programs  of  foreign 
aid. 

The  reason,  I  am  afraid,  is  that  the 
Congress  has  abdicated  much  of  its  con¬ 
stitutional  responsibility  over  appro¬ 
priations. 

By  appropriating  for  economic  aid  and 
mutual  security  larger  amounts  than 
possibly  can  be  utilized  in  a  single  fiscal 
year,  the  Executive  has  taken  control 
over  the  purse  away  from  the  Congress. 

The  latest  figures  published  in  the  May 
24,  1957,  issue  of  the  U.  S.  News  &  World 
Report,  show  that  over  $70  billion  in 
unexpended  balances  are  on  hand  in 
various  departments  and  agencies,  and 
$7.5  billion  of  this  amount  comprises  the 
foreign-aid  backlog. 

On  May  15,  1957,  the  International 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations,  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  issued  a 
most  informative  and  enlightening  re¬ 
port  on  budgetary  procedures  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration. 
There  is  only  one  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  by  any  open-minded  persons  after 
reading  this  report,  and  that  is  the  ICA 
has  no  budget  procedure. 

Congress  has  been  handing  this 
agency,  and  its  predecessor  agencies, 
billions  of  dollars  of  the  people’s  money, 
without  any  previous  determination  of 
how  the  money  is  to  be  spent,  and  with¬ 
out  any  audit  or  accurate  check  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  money  was  spent  for 
the  purposes  intended. 

The  information  in  House  Report  No. 
449  is  a  shocking  revelation  of  the  fiscal 
instability  that  seems  to  have  gripped 
our  Federal  Establishment.  After  read¬ 
ing  this  report,  I  must  say  with  all 
candor  that  I  am  apalled  at  this  arro¬ 
gant  lack  of  concern  for  even  minimal 
bookkeeping  requirements.  I  am  ap¬ 
palled  at  the  fertile  field  this  program 
affords  for  loose  practices  and  the  many 
loopholes  it  offers,  through  its  lax  ad¬ 
ministrative  requirements,  for  harmful 
practices. 

So  that  the  people  of  this  Nation  may 
know  the  free-wheeling  method  by  which 
their  tax  dollars  are  appropriated  by 
Congress  and  expended  by  the  ICA,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  few  repre¬ 
sentative  paragraphs  from  House  Report 
No.  449  on  the  budgetary  practices  of  the 
ICA,  as  taken  directly  from  this  report, 
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be  included  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  and 
printed  at  this  juncture  in  the  Record 
as  exhibit  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Exhibit  C 

Excerpts  From  a  Review  of  the  Botget  For- 
mueation  and  Presentation  Practices  op 
THE  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration 

INTRODUCTION 

Each  year  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  flanked  by  the  Departments 
of  State,  Defense,  and  Treasury,  and  other 
executive  agencies,  asks  Congress  for  au¬ 
thority  and  funds  to  carry  on  the  mutual- 
security  program  for  another  year.  In  flscal 
year  1958  authority  will  be  requested  to  con¬ 
tinue  or  initiate  mutual-security  programs 
in  approximately  60  countries  throughout 
the  world  and  to  add  an  estimated  $3.9  bil¬ 
lion  to  the  more  than  $60  billion  that  has 
been  spent  for  this  purpose  over  the  past  10 
years. 

Documenting  this  request,  and  exhibited 
under  military  guard  to  4  committees  of 
Congress,  will  be  a  highly  classified  printed 
presentation  in  4  or  5  volumes,  setting  forth, 
in  more  than  a  thousand  pages  of  charts, 
graphs,  schedules,  and  narrative,  the  Admin¬ 
istration’s  expression  of  how  the  funds  re¬ 
quested  might  be  used.  It  is  on  this  com¬ 
plicated  array  of  information  that  Congress 
must  base  its  judgments  to  authorize,  to 
finance,  and  to  control  the  Administration’s 
proposals  for  foreign  aid. 

•  •  •  •  • 

THE  .BUDGET  CALL 

Within  ICA  the  budget  formulation  is  a 
continuing  operation  which  precedes  the 
presentation  by  more  than  a  year.  Actually, 
as  a  budget  for  a  given  year  is  presented  to 
the  Congress,  preparation  of  the  budget  for 
the  ensuing  year  is  already  underway. 

To  begin  the  assembly  of  information  upon 
which  the  budget  presentation  will  be  based, 
ICA  Issues  a  budget  call  to  the  directors  of 
the  various  operations  missions,  located  in 
each  country  where  ICA  operates  a  foreign- 
aid  program. 

In  response  to  this  call,  the  mission  direc¬ 
tor  submits  a  proposed  country  program,  and 
a  proposed  level  of  aid — amount  of  money — 
required  to  carry  it  out.  One  would  expect 
the  compilation  of  the  country  program  to 
include  detailed  advance  planning,  careful 
staff  review,  and  full  recognition  of  existing 
or  foreseeable  obstacles  to  carrying  out  the 
activities  proposed  within  the  period  for 
which  funds  are  requested.  Careful  consid¬ 
eration  should  be  given  to  the  availability 
of  United  States  resources — technicians, 
equipment,  and  funds.  Administrative  pru¬ 
dence  would  seem  to  require  that  the  com¬ 
pilation  be  preceded  by  discussions  in  con¬ 
siderable  detail  with  appropriate  govern¬ 
mental  units  of  the  recipient  country,  so 
that  the  mission  could  supply  ICA/Washlng- 
ton  with  reliable  appraisals  of  that  country’s 
receptivity  to  the  proposed  program,  its  abil¬ 
ity  to  execute  and  absorbe  the  program, 
and  its  prospective  contributions  thereto. 

From  the  committee’s  review  of  individual 
country  programs  in  operation,  it  must  con¬ 
clude  that  performance  falls  short  of  this 
ideal.  For  the  most  part,  country  program 
submissions  are  based  more  on  imagination 
than  on  fact,  comprising  broadly  conceived 
aspirations  and  loose  estimates  of  cost  more 
notable  for  their  appeal  than  for  their  prac¬ 
ticability. 

*  •  •  *  • 

The  committee  questioned  ICA  witnesses 
In  some  detail  on  the  extent  to  which  pro¬ 
graming  was  preceded  by  detailed  discussions 
with  the  recipient  countries.  ICA  testified 
that  prior  to  the  receipt  of  appropriations 
such  discussions  were  only  in  very  general 


terms,  since  negotiations  on  a  detailed  basis 
with  those  countries  might  give  rise  to  ex¬ 
pectations  which  ICA  could  not  later  satisfy, 
if  Congress  disapproved  the  proposed  pro¬ 
grams  or  curtailed  funds.  We  find  it  hard 
to  believe  that  American  diplomatic  per¬ 
sonnel  are  so  inept  at  negotiation  that  they 
could  not  explore  proposals  a  good  deal  more 
than  is  now  done  without  irrevocably  com¬ 
mitting  this  Government  to  a  course  of  ac¬ 
tion  prematurely. 

As  an  example  of  tlie  shortcomings  to 
which  lack  of  fuller  discussion  contributes,  it 
is  clear  from  the  testimony  that  ICA  gen¬ 
erally  lacks  firm  assurances,  prior  to  re¬ 
questing  funds  from  the  Congress,  as  to  what 
contributions  the  recipient  country  will 
make  to  particular  projects  or  to  the  overall 
country  program.  It  would  seem  that  a  very 
precise  determination  of  the  size  of  this  con¬ 
tribution  would  be  essential  in  determining 
what  would  be  needed  in  the  way  of  United 
States  funds. 

•  •  •  •  * 

To  explore  the  correctness  of  ICA’s  conten¬ 
tion  in  this  regard,  the  subcommittee  re¬ 
viewed  the  narrative  portions  of  ICA’s  1957 
budget  presentation.  It  was  found  that  the 
narrative  supplies  labels  but  not  reasons.  It 
tells,  in  general  terms,  what  the  money  is  to 
be  expended  for,  but  not  why.  The  various 
proposals  made  have  substantive  aims  but  no 
apparent  quantitative  objectives.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  a  given  sum  is  required  to  “balance 
the  recipient  country’s  budget’’  is  an  explan¬ 
ation,  of  sorts,  of  the  use  intended,  but  it  does 
not  explain  why  this  particular  amount  of 
money  is  required  rather  than  some  other 
amount,  how  long  this  process  must  go  on, 
what  United  States  security  or  policy  objec¬ 
tives  are  furthered  by  the  activity,  or  what 
the  alternatives  are  to  proceeding  as  pro¬ 
posed. 

This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  faulty  pres¬ 
entation  that  could  be  corrected  if  more  care 
and  attention  were  devoted  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  narrative  material.  ICA  wit¬ 
nesses  testified  that  there  does  not  exist, 
anywhere  within  ICA,  a  “single  statement 
covering  all  the  reasons  why  a  particular  aid 
level  for  a  particular  country  was  decided 
upon  at  the  time  it  was  decided  upon.’’ 

The  net  result  is  that  the  Congress  is  being 
asked  to  authorize  and  appropriate  funds 
upon  the  basis  of  vague  generalities,  and  is 
not  provided  with  the  specific  facts  and  rea¬ 
sons  necessary  for  proper  evaluation  of  the 
requests  made. 

As  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
after  reviewing  the  1957  presentation,  stated 
in  its  report: 

“Committee  deliberations  are  made  more 
difficult,  too,  by  the  lack  of  information  as 
to  past  accomplishments,  and  the  vagueness 
of  data  on  projected  programs.  It  appears 
that  frequently  programs  are  formulated 
with  little  or  no  consideration  of  the  needs 
of  the  country  or  countries  concerned.’’ 

•  *  •  •  • 

The  1957  budget  presentation,  for  the  first 
time,  contained  a  list  of  proposed  projects 
for  each  country.  But  it  did  not  include 
sufficient  information  to  permit  their  evalua¬ 
tion  from  the  standpoint  of  reasonableness 
and  desirability.  And  although  this  list 
makes  it  possible  to  determine  what  portion 
of  each  country  program  is  planned  as  proj¬ 
ect  aid  and  which  is  nonproject  aid,  it  is  still 
impossible  to  determine  the  bases  upon 
which  the  levels  of  aid  were  determined. 

This  in  effect  asks  Congress  to  take  on 
faith  the  entire  foreign  aid  program.  ’The 
alternative  is  to  require  more  and  better  in¬ 
formation  from  the  agency. 

•  «  *  *  • 

Substantial  amounts  of  the  local  curren¬ 
cies  received  through  sales  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  Public  Law  480  (Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 


of  1954)  are  allocated  to  ICA  for  use  in  the 
mutual  security  program.  At  March  31, 
1956,  just  before  the  1957  budget  presenta¬ 
tion  was  made,  an  aggregate  of  over  $500 
million  of  such  currencies  had  been  pro¬ 
gramed  to  ICA  for  use  in  various  countries 
on  the  basis  of  executed  Public  Law  480 
sales  agreements.  ’There  is  no  clear  indica¬ 
tion  in  the  1957  budget  presentation  that 
these  funds  have  been  taken  into  account 
in  ICA  planning  either  on  a  country  basis  or 
overall.  At  March  31,  1957,  the  most  recent 
date  for  which  full  data  is  available,  this 
amount  has  been  increased  to  over  $1  billion. 

ICA  witnesses  testified  that  almost  half  of 
the  Public  Law  480  funds  are  used  in  coun¬ 
tries  where  ICA  has  no  aid  program.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  aid  programs  might  have 
been  established  in  those  countries  if  there 
had  been  no  Public  Law  480  funds.  Congres¬ 
sional  committees  reviewing  the  1957  budget 
request  were  jconcerned  by  this  problem, 
and  ICA  witnesses  expanded  somewhat  upon 
the  formal  presentation  by  testimony  re¬ 
lating  to  Public  Law  480  fund  availability. 
It  does  not  appear  from  the  published  hear¬ 
ings,  however,  any  more  than  from  the 
presentation  material,  that  ICA  supplied  a 
clear,  satisfactory  answer  to  the  questions 
we  ask  here. 

•  *  •  •  * 

•‘illustrative’’  budget  presentation 

The  manner  of  budget  presentation  used 
by  ICA  and  is  predecessors  is  very  unlikely 
that  normally  employed  by  executive  agen¬ 
cies  in  requesting  funds  from  the  Con¬ 
gress.  Instead  of  listing  the  specific  activi¬ 
ties  which  will  definitely  make  up  the  for¬ 
eign-aid  program  for  the  coming  year,  an 
activity  or  a  type  of  activity  is  set  forth 
as  merely  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  be  carried  out  if  changing 
circumstances  do  not  prevent  it.  ’This  has 
the  effect  of  not  binding  the  agency  to  any 
specific  activities,  and  so  the  Congress  never 
knows  in  advance  what  new  activities  will 
be  started  during  the  coming  year,  or  what 
unfinished  activities  will  be  continued. 

’The  prior  knowledge  by  ICA  personnel,  at 
headquarters  and  in  the  field,  that  the 
“illustrative’’  budget  presented  is  neither 
final  nor  binding  upon  the  agency^may  well 
be  a  major  contributing  factor  to  the  in¬ 
adequacies  in  planning  that  we  have  noted 
previously.  In  submitting  its  budget,  ICA 
seems  less  concerned  with  the  presentation 
of  a  planned  program  than  with  securing  a 
lump  sum  of  money  for  expenditure  as  the 
agency  sees  fit. 

*  •  •  •  • 

CONCLUSIONS 

1.  ’The  illustrative  method  of  budget 
presentation  does  not  bind  ICA  to  carry 
out  any  of  the  activities  proposed  to  the 
Congress.  In  fact,  it  permits  the  agency 
complete  discretion  in  the  use  of  funds, 
free  of  the  restraints,  checks,  and  balances 
generally  Imposed  upon  the  executive 
branch.  It  does  not  provide  the  Congress 
with  a  full  understanding  of  what  the 
agency  is  doing,  what  it  has  done,  and  what 
it  Intends  to  do. 

•  *  *  •  • 

11.  ICA  consistently  asks  for  and  receives 
more  money  than  it  has  ever  been  able  to  use 
in  the  year  for  which  requested.  This  prac¬ 
tice  has  invited  the  hasty,  last-minute  obli¬ 
gation  of  unused  funds,  which  precludes 
their  return  to  the  ’Treasury. 

12.  Funds  allocated  to  ICA  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  under  Public  Law  480  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  suplementing  the  ICA  budget.  In 
fiscal  year  1957,  when  the  nonmilitary 
mutual-security  budget  ran  to  about  $1.5 
billion,  this  supplement  amounted  to  an 
additional  half  billion  dollars.  Neither  the 
1957  budget  presentation  nor  testimony  be¬ 
fore  this  committee  makes  clear  to  what 
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extent,  If  any,  ICA  considers  the  availability 
of  these  funds  in  compiling  its  budget  re¬ 
quest.  The  omission  of  this  Information 
makes  it  difficult  for  the  Congress  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  by  which  the  cost  of  the 
foreign-aid  program  actually  exceeds  the 
ICA  budget. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  seen  the  veil  of  secrecy  cloak  all 
of  the  misdeeds,  waste,  and  extravagance 
which  have  been  committed  in  the  name 
of  foreign  aid.  A  total  blackout  has  been 
in  effect  on  military  assistance,  and  it 
has  been  hard  to  get  information  on 
other  expenditures. 

Ordinary  care  demands  that  if  for¬ 
eign  aid  is  remotely  beneficial,  it  should 
not  be  dribbled  away  on  ill-considered 
projects  all  over  the  world.  The  tax¬ 
payers  who  pay  the  bill  are  entitled  to 
something  more  than  vague  assurances 
that  all  is  well. 

It  appears  to  the  uninitiated  that  our 
foreign-aid  planners  prefer  to  speak  in 
an  unknown  tongue,  in  order  to  confuse 
and  confound  the  average  citizen.  It  is 
not  without  significance  that  ICA  Direc¬ 
tor  Hollister  confirmed  this  fact  when 
he  appeared  before  a  Senate  committee. 
Mr.  Hollister  agreed  that  “there  are  so 
many  facets  to  ICA  that  it  is  pretty  hard 
to-  keep  up  with  all  of  them.”  It  is 
“very  complicated,”  he  said,  and  added, 
“I  think  that  perhaps  a  fresh  approach 
would  be  very  wise.” 

I  have  studied  diligently  a  mass  of  in¬ 
formation,  such  as  is  available.  Find¬ 
ing  specific  information  as  to  results  and 
finding  consistent  information  as  to  the 
amounts  of  money  involved  in  foreign 
aid  are  difficult  tasks.  It  is  hard  to 
draw  tangible  conclusions.  Much  of  the 
material  upon  which  these  huge  appro¬ 
priations  have  been  based  ranges  be¬ 
tween  unsupported  opinion  and  mon¬ 
strous  total  figurs  beyond  all  compre¬ 
hension. 

I  detected  one  thread  of  truth  that 
seemed  to  weave  in  and  out  of  all  of 
these  reports — that  aU  claims  for  posi¬ 
tive  results  are  always  nebulous.  It  was 
with  regret  that  I  found  that  to  be  the 
case  even  in  the  final  report  of  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Senate  Committee  To  Study  the 
Foreign  Aid  Program,  as  released  May 
13,  1957. 

A  few  selected  quotations,  under  the 
heading  “Contribution  of  Postwar  Aid 
to  National  Interest,”  excerpted  from 
this  report  are  indicative  of  what  I 
mean.  Here  are  a  few  examples; 

Impossible  to  say  with  certainty  how 
much  bettor  clf  or  worse  off  the  Uuiteu 
States  is  today  because  of  these  expendi¬ 
tures. 

One  can  onfy  guess.  •  •  • 

One  can  estimate.  »  •  • 

Greece  and  Turkey  might  today  be  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain.  *  •  • 

Formosa  might  have  fallen.  •  •  • 

Western  Europe  might  never  have  re¬ 
covered.  •  •  • 

Iran  might  never  have  survived. 

It  does  seem  that  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  is  entitled  to  a  little  more  concrete 
information  on  what  his  billions  of  tax 
dollars  have  bought. 

Semiannual  reports  to  the  Congress 
on  activities  of  the  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram  are  no  more  illuminating. 

The  26-page  printed  report  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration, 


for  the  6-month  period  ending  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1956,  sent  to  Congress  earlier  this 
year,  purports  to  accovmt  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  billions  of  dollai's. 

Just  taking  the  $3,767,000,000  mutual 
security  appropriations’  figure  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  we  find  that  only  a 
page  is  used  to  explain  $145  million  in 
expenditures.  And,  at  an  average  of  80 
lines  to  a  page,  a  single  hne  of  the  re¬ 
port  represents  expenditures  of  $1,811,- 
057.69. 

Lack  of  specific  information,  general 
vagueness,  and  absence  of  coordination 
of  the  report  is  a  true  index  to  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  program  we 
are  being  asked  to  continue. 

Without  doubt,  one  of  the  most  shock¬ 
ing  and  disheartening  governmental  re¬ 
ports  ever  made  was  that  rendered 
earlier  this  year  by  the  International 
Operations  Subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

This  report  deals  with  the  operation 
of  American-aid  programs  in  Iran  and 
even  to  the  casual  observer  the  findings 
here  must  be  accepted  as  reflective  to  a 
lesser  or  greater  degree  of  foreign  aid 
administration  in  other  countries. 

It  is  an  eye  opener. 

It  shows  beyond  all  doubt  that  foreign 
economic  aid,  as  an  effective,  instrument 
of  policy,  is  the  epitome  of  futility. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  certain 
selected  excerpts  from  this  report,  taken 
from  pages  54,  55,  56,  57,  and  58,  and 
marked  as  exhibit  D  be  included  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Exhibit  D 

Excerpts  From  a  Report  on  United  States 

Aid  Operations  in  Iran— Report  of  the 

International  Operations  Subcommittee 

op  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions 

What  this  picture  adds  up  to  Is  simply  that 
we  have,  from  1951  through  1956,  spent  over 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  of  United  States 
tax  money  in  Iran,  including  3  years  of  sup¬ 
port  to  that  Government’s  extraordinarily 
flexible  budget,  at  an  average  rate  of  $5  mil¬ 
lion  a  month,  with  a  new  set  of  justifications 
and  a  new  set  of  reasons  being  presented  to 
the  Congress  each  year  as  to  why  aid  at  this 
level  should  be  continued. 

As  significant  as  the  statements  made  in 
behalf  of  the  program  have  been,  the  sub¬ 
committee  finds  that  presentations  to  the 
Congress  have  been  even  more  notable  for 
the  facts  they  have  omitted.  There  has  been 
a  consistent  failure  to  indicate  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  Iran  in  many  respects,  and  even 
during  the  period  of  oil  nationalization, 
was  essentially  a  solvent  country  quite  ca¬ 
pable  of  working  out  its  own  financial  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  essential  and  secure  source  of  Iran’s 
wealth,  namely,  her  oil,  is  sufficiently  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  world’s  financial  circles  to 
make  the  negotiation  of  long-range  loans 
quite  feasible.  Yet  Iran  has  been  reluctant 
to  use  its  loan  opportunities,  both  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  this  reluctance  is  apparently  ex¬ 
plained  by  Iran  on  the  grounds  that  loans 
are  politically  unpopular  while  outright 
grants  are  not. 

There  was,  as  well,  a  failure  to  tell  the 
Congress  that  $10  million  of  United  States 
aid  funds  used  to  underwrite  a  currency  is¬ 
sue  could  have  been  obviated  by  a  change  in 
Iranian  law.  Expert  witnesses  before  the 
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subcommittee  admitted  that  the  Iranian 
currency,  even  before  thil  $10  million  trans¬ 
action  occurred,  was  one  of  the  best  backed 
currencies  in  the  world.  Moreover,  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  gold  and  foreign  exchange 
holdings  of  the  Bank  Melli,  Iran’s  central 
bank,  showed  it  position  to  be  strong 
throughout  the  period  of  so-called  crises. 

•  •  •  •  * 

The  faults  of  the  use  of  the  so-called  illus¬ 
trative  program  are  amply  demonstrated  in 
congressional  presentations  on  Iran. 

Illustrative  programs  are  not  actually  pro¬ 
grams  in  any  planned  sense.  Instead,  they 
are  lump-surA  requests  for  funds  under 
broad  categories  such  as  agricultural  and 
natural  resources,  or  health  and  sanitation, 
supplemented  by  a  general  narrative  state¬ 
ment  of  the  agency’s  intentions  for  the  year. 

The  more  significant  thing,  however,  is  not 
the  lack  of  specificity  of  the  justifications, 
but  rather  the  fact  that  they  involve  no 
commitment  that  the  money  appropriated 
will  be  spent  for  the  items  mentioned. 

The  eqtire  presentation  is  intended  to  be 
only  Illustrative  of  the  way  the  agency  ex¬ 
pects  the  money  will  be  spent.  Only  after 
Congress  has  appropriated  the  money  does 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  get  down  to  the  business  of  doing  firm 
and  specific  planning  and  negotiating  with 
the  host  country  government.  The  next  year 
Congress  will  be  told,  under  similarly  broad 
categories,  how  the  expenditures  were  actu¬ 
ally  made. 

The  essential  justification  given  by  the 
agency  for  continuing  the  Illustrative 
method  of  programing  and  budget  presen¬ 
tation  is  that  United  States  representatives 
in  the  field  must  have  a  firm  allotment  of 
money  in  hand  before  they  can  negotiate 
programs  with  aid-receiving  governments. 
According  to  spokesmen  for  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration  foreign 
government  officials  will  not  negotiate  agree- 
mets  on  a  hypothetical  basis.  They  must  be 
assured  that  United  States  funds  will  be 
made  available.  The  subcommittee  has  no 
basis  for  disputing  this,  but  it  does  feel 
impelled  to  point  out  that  not  only  does 
it  put  the  United  States  in  the  jjositlon  of 
accepting  hypothetical  commitments  by  host 
governments  but  it  also  involves  asking  the 
United  States  Congress  to  grant  firm 
amounts  of  money  on  the  hypothetical  basis 
that  a  good  use  will  be  discovered  for  it. 

*  «  •  •  • 

In  connection  with  reports  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  on  the  use  of  budgetary  assistance 
funds  the  most  glaring  omission  is  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  information  on  what  was  done  with 
them  once  they  were  received  by  the  host 
country.  Reports  to  the  Congress  go  into 
considerable  detail  as  to  the  form  in  which 
this  assistance  was  made  available,  whether 
in  imports  of  sugar,  vehicles,  industrial 
machinery,  and  so  on.  Yet,  for  the  most 
part,  this  tells  the  less  significant  aspect  of 
the  use  of  budgetary  assistance  funds. 
What  counts  most  is  the  way  the  recipient 
government  spent  the  money  received  by  it 
through  these  imports,  and  on  that  side  of 
the  picture  congressional  presentations  are 
very  nearly  silent.  As  an  example,  the  con¬ 
gressional  presentation  material  describing 
how  the  first  budgetary  assistance  funds 
were  used  treats  this  aspect  of  the  picture  in 
the  one  following  sentence : 

“The  total  effect  of  these  various  forms  of 
assistance  has  been  to  provide  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Iran  with  a  source  of  local  cur¬ 
rency  with  which  to  help  meet  government 
operating  expenses,  and  to  carry  out  mini¬ 
mum  essential  projects  in  housing,  road  im¬ 
provement,  water  supply,  and  health.” 

Nowhere  does  it  mention  $3  million  used 
to  raise  Government  salaries,  $12  million 
used  to  make  up  deficits  of  the  National 
Iranian  Oil  Co.,  $1.1  million  for  bonuses  to 
the  army,  police,  and  gendarmerie.  No¬ 
where  does  it  mention  that  after  receiving 
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United  States  aid,  the  budget  deficit  In¬ 
creased  rather  than  decreased.  Even  where 
the  presentation  stresses  the  Illegal  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Iranian  currency  under  the  Mos¬ 
sadegh  regime,  in  describing  the  chaotic 
situation  of  August  1963  it  omits  mention 
of  the  fact  that  the  currency  even  after 
expansion  was  still  sound  and  that  the  new 
government  found  it  necessary  to  undertake 
a  similar  expansion  and  in  that  connection 
to  have  the  currency  law  liberalized. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Congress  should  require  as  a  condition  of 
all  future  grants  of  budgetary  aid  an  ac¬ 
counting  not  only  of  how  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  were  expended  in  the  United  States,  but 
how  the  resultant  income  was  utilized  by 
the  receiving  country.  It  is  this  latter  in¬ 
formation  which  affords  the  only  sound 
basis  for  judgment  as  to  whether  it  is  being 
wisely  used.  Perhaps  most  noteworthy  in 
this  connection  is  the  fact  that  reports  from 
the  field  to  the  Department  of  State  and  to 
ICA  in  Washington  contain  this  kind  of  in¬ 
formation,  but  the  Congress  never  gets  it 
without  digging  for  it. 

The  overwhelming  reluctance  which  key 
ICA  ofiicials  have  displayed  in  laying  their 
cards  on  the  table  before  this  subcommittee, 
indeed  the  apparent  intent  of  some  of  the 
principal  witnesses  to  snow  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  under  with  irrelevant  and  gratuitous  side 
issues,  has  shaken  the  subcommittee’s  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  reports  on 
which  Congress  has  based  its  judgments  of 
the  entire  foreign-aid  operation.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  serious  deficiencies  in  the  Iran  pro¬ 
gram  are  not  now  the  principal  concern  of 
the  subcommittee.  With  the  exercise  of  a 
good  deal  of  charity  it  might  be  possible  to 
understand  many  of  these  as  isolated  and 
peculiar  to  the  time  and  place.  But  the 
most  far-reaching  and  disturbing  discovery 
the  subcommittee  made  in  the  course  of  this 
investigation  wgs  that  the  principal  offi¬ 
cials  in  charge  of  this  program  either  could 
not  recognize  these  deficiencies -or  were  de¬ 
dicated  to  the  task,  especially  in  dealing 
with  the  Congress,  of  defending  by  highly 
questionable  means  indefensible  perform¬ 
ances. 

The  subcommittee  recommends,  therefore, 
to  the  Congress  that  it  give  wholehearted 
support  and  continuous  attention  to  respon¬ 
sible  studies  heing  made  or  to  be  m'ade  of 
foreign-aid  programs,  especially  those  under 
congressional  auspices.  It  is  apparent  that 
tremendous  obstacles  will  confront  every 
such  effort.  For  this  reason,  superficial  re¬ 
views  over  brief  periods  of  time  can  be  worse 
than  useless.  In  this  field  of  Government 
operations,  perhaps  more  than  in  any  other, 
haste  is  apt  to  overlook  many  essentially 
black  situations  which  tend  to  escape  no¬ 
tice  by  being  covered  with  a  coat  of  white¬ 
wash. 

Perhaps  the  most  sobering  thought  to  be 
expressed  about  the  Iranlan-ald  program  is 
that  it  is  inextricably  wound  up  with  our 
foreign  policy  as  a  whole  in  Iran  and  if  our 
foreign  policy  today  in  other  lands  is  as 
entangled  with  economic-aid  operations  of 
the  kind  described  in  this  report,  it  is  lean¬ 
ing  on  a  poor  kind  of  instrument  indeed. 
Even  more  serious  is  the  fact  that  corrective 
action,  obviously  so  badly  needed,  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  aid  operations  cannot  but  severely 
wrench  the  whole  fabric  of  our  current  con¬ 
cepts  of  foreign  policy.  To  that  extent,  pre¬ 
cipitate  action  is  fraught  with  difficulty. 
Yet,  if  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  further 
degeneration  of  foreign  aid  is  to  take  such 
action,  it  would  perhaps  be  well  worth  what¬ 
ever  risks  may  appear  to  be  involved. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we 
find  that  some  of  those  seeking  to  justify 
a  continuation  of  foreign  aid  resort  to 
many  reasons  for  doing  so.  The  chief 
among  th,em  being; 


First.  It  “contains’'  communism. 

Second. '  It  prevents  depression  at 
home. 

Third.  It  reduces  the  need  for  arms 
and  men  in  our  own  forces. 

Fourth.  It  is  a  vehicle  for  friendship 
and  humanitarianism. 

Fifth.  It  is  a  means  of  winning  less- 
developed  nations  to  freedom. 

Sixth.  It  is  the  principal  bulwark  of 
world  peace. 

Seventh.  It  acts  as  a  lid  to  cap  explo¬ 
sive  political  situations. 

Eighth.  It  is  a  stimulator  of  world 
trade,  investment,  and  free  enterprise 
throughout  the  world. 

If  all  those  things  were  true  foreign 
aid  would  be  a  cure  for  all  world  prob¬ 
lems. 

Unfortunately,  we  cannot  spend  our¬ 
selves  rich. 

We  cannot  give  ourselves  strong. 

And  we  had  best  not  rely  on  others 
at  this  late  date  to  do  our  fighting  for  us. 

While  some  segments  of  American 
business,  particularly  the  large  industrial 
groups  and  some  banks  have  profited 
from  foreign  aid,  it  is  a  gross  absurdity 
to  contend  that  America’s  economic 
well-being  is  dependent  on  foreign  aid 
giveaways.  Our  gross  national  product 
now  exceeds  $400  billion  per  year. 

Foreign  aid  expenditures  are  only  a 
fraction  of  this  amount,  and  in  view  of  a 
substantial  use  of  some  of  the  money  to 
make  purchases  of  goods  and  supplies 
abroad,  it  contributes  even  less  to  our 
total  economy,  that  standpoint  con¬ 
sidered. 

It  is  to  disregard  fact  for  any  person 
to  look  upon  these  expenditures  other 
than  a  drain  on  our  people,  a  drain  on 
our  country,  and  a  burden  on  generations 
of  Americans  yet  unborn. 

We  have  heard  much  recently  about 
the  Fairless  report. 

While  I  do  not  agree  entirely  with  all 
the  conclusions  contained  in  the  March 
1,  1957,  report  to  the  President  by  the 
Citizens  Committee  on  Foi^eign  Aid,  of 
which  Hon.  Benjamin  F.  Fair  less  was 
coordinator,  the  report,  though  not  a  de¬ 
tailed  one,  did  contain  several  sugges¬ 
tions  for  improved  administration 
which  should  have  been  implemented 
immediately. 

It  is  a  pity  that  this  report,  like  many 
others  calling  for  reforms  and  improved 
procedures,  has  been  shelved  to  gather 
dust. 

Apparently  the  only  passage  taken 
seriously  was  the  mild  committee  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  collective  security  program 
will  be  necessary  for  some  years  to  come. 

But  even  this  recommendation  was 
tempered  by  the  admonition  that  assist¬ 
ance  in  grant  form  should  be  given  only 
those  exceptional  cases  where  it  is  clearly 
in  the  national  interest  to  do  so  and  when 
the  recipient  countries  are  adjudged  un¬ 
able  to  repay. 

The  Fairless  committee,  expressing 
concern  over  recent  cutbacks  in  planned 
western  contributions  to  free  world  arm¬ 
ament,  urged  a  higher  priority — be 
given — in  foreign  assistance  programs — 
to  those  countries  which  have  joined  the 
collective  security  system. 

Our  Government,  the  report  said, 
should  marshal  our  resources  to  help 


those  nations  which  share  our  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  threat  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy  and  share  the  same  judgment 
as  to  the  measures  necessary  to  defend 
against  it. 

I  share  that  view  particularly  as  re¬ 
gards  helping  Britain  and  other  allies  in 
maintaining  sufficient  armament  to  meet 
Communist  forces  whenever  and  wher¬ 
ever  they  should  seek  to  move  aggres¬ 
sively. 

When  historians  analyze  United  States 
post -World  War  II  aid  programs  they 
may  well  conclude  that  we  have  scattered 
our  shot  and  that  we  would  have  been 
far  better  off  concentrating  much  of  our 
backing  behind  a  few  trusted  allies,  with 
the  primary  responsibility  upon  them 
for  maintaining  order  in  their  respective 
spheres  of  influence. 

Instead,  we  have  tried  to  make  fii'st- 
rate  powers  out  of  fourth-rate  powers, 
all  at  the  expense  of  our  allies  and  our¬ 
selves. 

In  his  message  on  mutual  security  de¬ 
livered  to  the  Congress  May  21,  1957,  the 
President  called  for  a  new  loan  policy, 
if  it  can  rightly  be  called  that. 

The  President’s  description  of  these 
so-called  loans,  to  be  dished  by  the  ICA 
deserves  close  scrutiny. 

Here  is  how  he  defined  the  ICA  loan 
policy : 

These  loans  should  be  made  on  a  reason¬ 
able  expectation  of  repayment  in  dollars  or 
local  currencies,  even  though  we  should 
recognize  that  this  expectation  would  be 
based  on  confidence  in  the  long-range  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  borrowing  country  and  of 
hope  for  an  improved  international  political 
climate  rather  than  on  presently  demonstra¬ 
ble  financial  soundness. 

This  policy,  of  course,  does  not  follow 
the  policy  suggested  by  the  Fairless  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Committee  suggested  that  in  loans 
made  to  other  nations  a  sound  policy 
be  adhered  to,  as  follows: 

In  our  view  loans  by  the  United  States 
repayable  in  the  inconvertible  currencies 
of  foreign  nations  are  undesirable  and  the 
practice  of  granting  them  should  be  ter¬ 
minated.  Our  relations  with  other  countries 
will  suffer  from  United  States  control  of 
large  amounts  of  their  currencies.  The 
soundness  of  the  loan  device  should  not  be 
jeopardized  by  Inviting  repayment  in  for¬ 
eign  currencies  which  cannot  be  freely  spent 
by  the  United  States. 

Similarly,  the  validity  of  international  con¬ 
tracts  should  not  be  undermined  by  the 
granting  of  loans  in  circumstances  which 
there  is  grave  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
borrower  to  repay.  We  recognize,  however, 
that  there  will  be  cases  in  which  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  make  dollar 
loans  on  more  liberal  terms  'than  those  of 
the  established  public  banks  with  respect 
to  interest  rates  and  periods  of  repayment. 

Any  similarity  between  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Fairless  Committee  and 
administration  recommendations  is 
purely  superficial. 

For  instance,  the  Committee  suggested 
aid  programs  geared  to  2-year  periods, 
to  be  submitted  to  each  Congress,  rather 
than  at  each  session. 

The  President’s  message,  however,  en¬ 
visions  an  indefinite  loan  program  under 
ICA  of  unspecified  duration  with  pyra¬ 
miding  amounts  necessary  to  finance  it. 
He  asks  authority  to  borrow  from  the 
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Treasury  in  succeeding  years  within 
stated  limits.  He  requests  $500  million 
for  the  loan  fund  for  the  1957  fiscal  year 
and  $750  million  for  each  of  the  next 
2  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

Director  John  B.  Hollister,  of  ICA,  even 
urged  Congress  to  go  further  than  it  ever 
has  in  surrendering  its  power  over  ap¬ 
propriations  when  he  appeared  earlier 
this  year  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  to  argue  for  authority 
to  spend  as  much  as  $2  billion  in  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  friendly  countries  over  the 
next  3  years. 

Though  the  President’s  message  to 
Congress  on  foreign  aid  did  mot  come  to 
the  House  until  May  21,  1957,  William  S. 
White,  of  the  New  York  Times,  as  early 
as  April  8,  in  a  copyrighted  dispatch  re¬ 
vealed  the  present  concept  of  indefinite 
aid.  The  first  paragraph  of  his  article 
told  the  story. 

The  Eisenhower  administration  presented' 
to  Congress  today  a  fundamentally  altered 
mutual-security  program  that  would  com¬ 
mit  this  country  frankly  to  foreign  aid  for 
indefinite  years  ahead. 

Mr.  White  wrote  of  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles’  testimony  before  the  Special  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid 
Program. 

Mr.  Dulles  presented  the  plan  as  a  new 
approach,  calling  for  the  establishment 
of  a  special  economic  development  fund 
with  capital  authorization  sufficient  for 
several  years  to  extend  economic  aid  on 
a  loan  basis,  the  Times  story  revealed. 

It  is  the  same  old  “temporary”  for¬ 
eign  economic  aid  program  but  in  new 
and  admittedly  permanent  dress. 

If  it  is  felt  that  this  Nation  in  pro¬ 
moting  its  interests  must  assist  other 
coimtries  in  their  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  there  are  ways  much  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  considerably  less  costly  than 
direct  handouts  from  the  Federal  Treas¬ 
ury. 

One  way  would  be  to  stimulate  the 
flow  of  American  capital  into  needy  and 
underdeveloped  nations  through  the  in¬ 
centive  of  fast  tax  writeoffs,  such  as 
are  now  granted  to  industries  engaged 
in  defense  production. 

Another  way  would  be  to  expand  the 
capacity  of  the  World  Bank  to  make 
long-term,  low-interest  loans  to  worthy 
nations  upon  the  secmrity  of  such  col¬ 
lateral  as  undeveloped  natural  resources 
or  industrial  potential.  • 

In  so  doing,  the  United  States  would 
be  able  to  achieve  its  goal  without  in¬ 
sulting  the  beneficiaries  of  its  assist¬ 
ance,  and  even  more  important,  with¬ 
out  bankrupting  the  American  people. 

We  should  not,  with  tongue  in  cheeck, 
continue  to  make  outright  grants  calling 
them  loans. 

The  question  now  confronting  Con¬ 
gress  and  all  Americans  is  whether  we 
have  learned  our  lesson  from  sad  ex¬ 
perience. 

A  recent  Commerce  Department  re¬ 
port  revealed  that  the  United  States 
has  put  up  more  than  $62  billion  for 
foreign  aid  since  July  1,  1945,  represent¬ 
ing  an  amount  equal  to  $364  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  living  in  this 
country. 

What  have  we  bought  with  all  this 
money? 


A  total  security  blackout  shields  ex¬ 
penditures  for  military  aid  from  in¬ 
quiry. 

But  we  do  know  how  some  $40  billion 
in  American  economic  aid  and  outright 
grants  have  been  used. 

They  have  been  used  to  subsidize  tax 
cuts  in  foreign  lands  while  tax  reduc¬ 
tion  has  been  denied  our  people  here  at 
home. 

They  have  been  used  to  pay  off  na¬ 
tional  debts  of  foreign  countries  like 
Norway  and  Denmark,  while  our  own 
debt  has  mounted  higher  and  higher. 

They  have  been  used  to  stabilize  for¬ 
eign  currencies  while  inflation  feeds  like 
a  brushfire  at  home. 

They  have  been  used  to  add  millions 
of  acres  to  foreign  farm  crop  production, 
while  acreage  allotments  for  our  own 
farmers  have  been  reduced  here  at 
home. 

Vast  hydroelectric  dams  and  irriga¬ 
tion  and  river  development  projects  are 
being  carried  on  all  over  the  world, 
while  floods  continue  to  ravage  our  land 
and  while  our  own  industries  cry  for. 
more  power. 

A  million  dollars  of  our  tax  money  is 
being  used  in  Paraguay  for  the  benefit 
of  a  single  religious  sect  while  such 
a  practice  would  be  frowned  on  as  im- 
constitutional  and  contrary  to  public 
policy  in  our  own  country. 

We  are  spending  billions  in  foreign 
countries  to  reclaim  or  open  up  new 
lands  and  build  all  types  of  new  hous¬ 
ing  while  our  own  people  and  our  vet¬ 
erans  are  relegated  to  substandard 
housing. 

Highways  and  bridges  are  being  built 
in  foreign  lands  while  our  own  road 
system  has  been  neglected  for  many 
years. 

While  many  of  our  farmers  cannot  get 
their  crops  to  maz'ket  over  muddy  roads, 
we  build  a  huge  six-lane  turnpike  in 
Portugal  to  a  gambling  resort. 

While  millions  of  Ariiericans  are  sweat¬ 
ing  over  their  tax  returns,  our  Govern¬ 
ment  sends  a  “hot-lips”  musician  on  a 
foreign  tour  and  pays  him  more  than  the 
President. 

While  unfair  foreign  competition  is 
closing  the  doors  of  numerous  American 
industries,  we  continue  to  send  our  tech¬ 
nicians  and  machines  to  foreign  lands 
to  provide  the  know-how  to  produce 
goods  that  will  destroy  markets  for  our 
own,  due  to  the  vast  differential  between 
slave  wages  and  free  wages. 

Why,  we  have  even  built  public  rest¬ 
rooms  in  the  Philippines,  and  bathing 
facilities  for  Egyptian  camel  drivers. 
We  have  sent  collapsible  toothpaste 
tubes  to  Cambodia,  dress  suits  to  Grecian 
undertakers,  and  iceboxes  to  Eskimos. 

We  are  sending  our  millions  to  King 
Saud,  who  maintains  24  palaces,  250 
custom-built  Cadillacs,  a  fleet  of  private 
airliners,  and  whose  personal  income 
from  vast  oil  reserves  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  at  around  $48  million  a  year. 

We  have  spent  opera  singers  to  Italy, 
and  ultra-violet  ray  lamps  to  India.  And 
we  have  set  up  a  pension  program  for 
over-age  Chinese  Nationalist  soldiers. 

While  rice  production  is  less  here  than 
in  Korea,  our  technicians  have  gone 
there  to  try  to  tell  them  how  to  raise  rice. 
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We  built  a  silica  processing  plant  on 
Formosa,  where  there  was  not  enough 
silica  to  justify  its  operation. 

We  are  giving  free  air  trips  for  Arabs 
who  wish  to  visit  Mecca. 

We  have  built  iron  and  steel  plants 
costing  nearly  a  billion  dollars  in  24 
countries. 

We  spent  $2  million  to  provide  water 
and  public  bath  facilities  for  200  Leb¬ 
anese  villages. 

We  have  built  an  Italian  village  that 
nobody  wanted  to  live  in. 

We  have  built  a  road  in  Iran  that  leads 
to  nowhere. 

We  spent  501,097  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  for  a  wage  and  position  classification 
study  for  the  Philippine  Government 
while  we  only,  spent  $205,076.29  for  a 
special  Senate  committee  study  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  entire  $62  billion 
postwar  foreign  aid  program. 

The  multitude  of  foreign  aid  give¬ 
aways  which  have  been  carried  on  by 
this  country  includes  apartment  houses, 
railroads,  rolling  stock,  mining  equip¬ 
ment,  steel  mills,  factories,  banks,  gen¬ 
erating  plants,  machines,  machine  tools, 
building  materials,  supplies,  equipment, 
commercial  airplanes,  aviation  facilities, 
storage  facilities,  warehouses,  schools, 
laboratories,  hospitals,  power  dams,  res- 
epoirs,  office  buildings,  telecommunica¬ 
tion  systems,  thousands  of  irrigation 
wells,  American  industrial  know-how  and 
engineering  techniques  and  a  host  of 
other  such  items  for  over  60  countries. 

All  of  these  things — and  many  more — ■ 
have  been  financed  by  the  citizens  who 
sent  us  here  to  represent  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  voice  my  opposi¬ 
tion  to  such  spending  abroad — however 
worthy  or  needed — which  could  not,  even 
by  the  remotest  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  contribute  one  iota  to  the  strength 
or  security  of  our, country  or  the  free 
world, 

I  am  opposed  to  economic  aid  when  it 
is  done  at  the  expense  of  the  already 
overburdened  American  taxpayer  who 
today  is  shouldering  the  greatest  tax  loafi 
of  any  citizen  in  history. 

The  time  has  come  to  seek  elimination 
from  the  budget  of  purely  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  and  for  a  thorough  and 
searching  examination  of  each  military 
assistance  project  to  insure  that  the 
American  taxpayer  is  getting  his  money’s 
worth  in  national  security. 

Wise  expenditure  of  military  assist¬ 
ance  funds  could  be  insured  by  reducing 
the  appropriation  for  that  pm'pose  for 
the  1957  fiscal  year  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $1  billion. 

Elimination  of  all  economic  aid  and  a 
ceiling  on  militai’y  assistance  would  not 
abruptly  curtail  present  aid  programs  for 
there  presently  remains  unspent  $7.5 
billion  of  previous  appropriations  for 
economic  aid  and  military  assistance, 
besides  new  money  now  being  sought. 

Economic  aid  could  be  liquidated  with¬ 
out  another  dollar  being  appropilated 
by  the  Congress.  It  could  be  ended  this 
year  without  substantially  disturbing  the 
commitments  already  made.  This  could 
readily  be  done  because  there  are  still 
approximately  $7.5  billion  already  ap¬ 
propriated,  and  yet  imspent,  for  supplies 
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and  techniques  in  the  many  “pipelines” 
stretching  from  our  Treasury  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  numerous  beneficiaries  in 
foreign  countries. 

Under  rigid  supervision  and  strict  ac¬ 
counting,  these  pipelines  could  flow  for 
several  years  more  to  discharge  their 
contents  without  our  putting  new  money 
into  them. 

I  am  opposed  to  subsidizing  all  man¬ 
ner  of  economic  aid  projects  abroad  so 
long  as  our  own  people — our  farmers, 
our  veterans,  their  widows  and  their  de¬ 
pendents,  our  social  security  recipients, 
our  retired  people,  our  old  people,  our 
disabled  citizens,  our  dependent  children, 
and  all  those  unable  to  take  care  of 
themselves — are  not  adequately  provided 
for  here  at  home. 

Mr.  President,  on  June  23,  1954,  one  of 
our  greatest  living  generals,  speaking 
before  an  assemblage  of  the  Nation’s 
newspaper  editors  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  ’ 
expressed  some  interesting  convictions  of  i 
his  relative  to  the  effectiveness  of  foreign 
aid.  His  remarks  are  pertinent  to  the 
discussion  here,  and  I  wish  to  read  them 
to  this  body.  He  said: 

The  United  States  cannot  be  an  Atlas.  It 
cannot  by  Its  financial  sacrifices  carry  all 
other  nations  of  the  world  on  its  shoulders, 
and  we  should  stop  giveaway  programs. 

Now  this  is  very  true.  You  could  not  keep 
any  other  country  in  the  world  free  merely 
by  money.  You  can’t  buy  or  import  a  heart, 
or  a  soul,  or  a  determination  to  remain  free. 
Consequently,  the  statement  that  American 
so-called  giveaway  programs  are  not  going 
to  keep  the  world  free  is  absolutely  true. 

Three  years’  history ‘since  those  words 
were  uttered  confirms  their  wisdom  and 
truth. 

The  words  of  this  great  military  leader 
do  not  seem  un-American  or  isolationist 
to  me. 

They  sound  like  Jeffersonian  democ¬ 
racy. 

What  general,  you  ask,  made  this 
statement? 

It  was  Dwight  David  Eisenhower. 

It  was  the  same  General  Eisenhower 
who  said  in  1952 : 

Certainly,  I  know  we  must  find  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  purely  temporary  business  of 
bolstering  free  nations  through  annual 
handouts.  That  gets  neither  permanent  re¬ 
sults  nor  real  friends. 

That  was  the  general. 

That  was  the  President. 

That  was  the  Republican  who  made 
the  statement  to  the  Nation’s  editors 
that  foreign  aid  will  not  buy  other  na¬ 
tions  the  determination  to  remain  free, 
and  should  be  stopped. 

I  agree  with  the  wise  and  sagacious 
words  of  the  Republican  generai  and  the 
Republican  President. 

It  is  with  regret,  and  with  ali  due  re¬ 
spect,  that  I  must  voice  my  sharp  dis¬ 
agreement  with  the  “modern”  Republi¬ 
can  President. 

The  people  of  America  are  determined 
to  save  the  blessings  of  free  government 
and  individual  liberty. 

To  save  America,  the  humanitarian- 
ism  of  old-fashioned  democracy  must 
live. 

To  save  America,  the  stabiiity  and  se¬ 
curity  of  old-fashioned  Republicanism 
must  live. 


To  save  America,  all  of  the  faith  that 
Is  epitomized  by  the  oldtime  religion 
must  live. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived  by  the  cries  of 
those  who  would  destroy  us.  A  return 
to  fundamentals  is  the  key  to  survival 
in  this  day  and  age  even  more  than  was 
the  case  in  all  the  other  periods  of  great 
stress  and  strain  that  have  marked  the 
life  of  our  Nation. 

A  militarily  impregnable  America  and 
an  economically  invincible  America  are 
the  worid’s  best  and  only  hope  for  peace. 

If  we  are  to  perpetuate  our  blood-won 
birthright  for  ourselves  and  for  our  pos¬ 
terity,  the  welfare  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  and  the  solvency,  safety,  security, 
and  sovereignty  of  our  own  country  must 
be  our  primary  concern. 

It  is  mine,  Mr.  President,  and  I  shall 
so  vote. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


'June  13  j 


X 

TI®  “OPEN  CURTAIN”  PROPOSAL 
Oi^ENATOR  JOHNSON  OP  TEXAS  ^ 

Mr/PULBRIGHT  obtained  the  floor./ 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 


I  yield.  / 

I  suggest  ttle  ab- 
/ 


the  SenaJtor  yield? 

Mr.  PUl^RIGHT. 

Mr.  MAltePIELD. 
sence  of  a  qd^rum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER/lMr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yi^ld  for  thaf£  purpose? 

Mr.  FULBRIGH^.  I  dj/  not  really  re¬ 
quire  a  quorum.  \  / 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  '’'J  have  been  asked 
by  several  Senators  ^a't  they  be  notified 
when  the  Senator  Uom  Arkansas  begins 
his  speech.  / 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Very\well;  I  yield 
for  that  purine.  \ 

The  PR:^IDING  OFPIOER.  The 
absence  of ^ quorum  has  been  s^gested. 
The  Secre^ry  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  k>  call 
the  rol 

'  Mp*’’ MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 

■  ask/unanimous  consent  that  the  or^ 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

I  /The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
'Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  poorest  and  most  disappointing 
performances  I  have  seen  in  many  years 
was  the  reaction  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
i!  to  the  open  curtain  proposai  made  by 
our  majority  leader. 

^  There  are  times  when  a  man  should 
'ibe  forthright  and  frank  and  refuse  to 
ijtake  refuge  in  half-truths  and  evasions, 
■j  There  are  times  when  a  man  should 
seize  an  opportunity  and  press  it  vig- 
iorously  and  boidly. 

i  Those  times  frequently  come  to  a  man 
jwho  has  the  responsibility  of  steering 
(the  foreign  policy  of  the  strongest  na- 
jtion  in  the  free  world. 

■i  The  proposal  of  the  majority  leader 
iiwas  forthright  and  bold.  It  called  upon 
(our  officials  to  act  at  a  certain  time  when 
events  were  coming  to  a  dramatic  cli- 
jmax. 

j  The  majority  leader  did  not  blame  any 
(fellow  American  for  our  present  state  of 
^affairs.  He  said  that  now  is  the  time 
jto  act — now  is  the  time  to  sti'ike  when 
'the  iron  is  hot. 
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I  have  looked  over  the  Secrete 
press  conference  reaction  to  the  jwro- 
posal.  He  says,  in  effect,  that  this ^un- 
try  made  a  similar  proposal  in  1^5  and 
that  “we  are  constantly  pressin^the  So¬ 
viets,  for  example.  for  these /reciprocal 
facilities  to  speak  to  the  So/et  people.” 

Mr.  President,  I  have  bei^  associated 
with  the  Senate  Foreign  ^lations  Com¬ 
mittee  for  many  yeary  I  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  familiarity  ■^h  the  activities 
undertaken  by  those''^who  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  ouyrelations  abroad. 

If  American  representatives  have  been 
“pressing”  the y^oviet  Union  for  the 
“open  curtain’/proposal  for  the  past  18 
months,  it  is/the  best  kept  secret  since 
the  first  atomic  bomb  was  made. 

Mr.  Arthur  Krock,  one  of  the  most 
eminenDand  distinguished  journalists  of 
our  ti^,  puts  the  facts  succinctly  in  his 
i  column  this  morning.  He  says,  and  I 
quqte: 

Is  role  played  by  the  Senate  majority 
ader,  therefore,  was  of  vastly  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  could  be  gathered  from  this  com¬ 
ment  by  the  Secretary;  “I  was  very  glad  in¬ 
deed  to  see  the  strong  endorsement  of  that 
(point  9)  concept  by  Senator  Johnson 
the  other  day.  He  made  about  the  same 
proposal,  or  at  least  adapted,  you  might  say, 
the  same  proposal  that  the  United  States 
had  made  (at  Geneva) .  We  have  bene  press¬ 
ing  for  (it)  off  and  on,  with  consistency,  for 
the  last  18  months.”  But  in  reality  what 
Johnson  did  was  to  move  this  Government 
to  resume  the  initiative  on  this  front  after 
a  long  period  of  virtual  inaction.  And  his 
formula  is  the  most  precise  and  detailed  in 
the  record. 

Even  more  puzzling  is  the  Secretary’s 
implied  claim  that  the  “open  curtain” 
proposal  represents  administration  pol¬ 
icy.  Apparently  he  is  not  aware  of  the 
views  of  his  chief — the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President,  in  his  press  conference 
on  June  5,  dismissed  the  Khrushchev 
broadcast  as  “a  commercial  firm  in  this 
country,  trying  to  improve  its  own  com¬ 
mercial  standing.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
the  Senator, yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT. 

^Mr.  MANSFIELD. 

Arkansas  is  bringing  out  a  very  impor¬ 
tant,  and  very  significant  aspect  of  the 
proposal  made  by  the  distinguished  ma¬ 
jority  Reader  last  Saturday  evening  in 
New  Yor 

I  shouia  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  ^at  connotation  he  places  on 
the  President’s  reference  to  the  CBS 
sponsoring  oKthe  Khrushchev  program 
as  a  commerc^l  firm  in  this  country 
trying  to  improSje  its  own  commercial 
standing.  Does  the  Senator  believe  the 
CBS  performed  a  public  service  in  trying 
to  bring  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet 
Union  into  the  home^of  the  American 
people,  so  that  the  American  people 
could  see  what  he  lookeo,  like  and  hear 
what  he  had  to  say?  Ar\  we  afraid  of 
this  man?  Do  we  believe  ^at  what  he 
has  to  say  will  contaminate  lie?  Are  we 
so  fear  stricken  that  we  are  \bsolutely 
helpless  in  the  face  of  a  broadest  by  a 
Soviet  leader? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  SenatoA^om 
Montana  has  emphasized  one  of\the 
points  which  should  be  consideredX  I 


Mr.  President,  will 
I  yield. 

The  Senator  from 
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believ%^BS  performed  a  public  service. 
I  thougbt  it  afforded  us  a  great  oppor¬ 
tunity.  T^he  President’s  remarks  clearly 
show  his  ihsapprobation  of  the  whole 
performancX  and  he  took  this  particu¬ 
lar  way  to  inoicate  it. 

Mr.  MANSPllS^.  Is  not  that  kind  of 
performance  ex^ly  what  we  have  been 
trying  to  bring  ao^t,  under  point  9  of 
the  Geneva  agreemtot,  since  1955? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHtX  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  It  was'^recisely  in  line 
with  that  point.  WhatSi  am  trying  to 
say  is  that  our  policy  h^not  been,  so 
far  as  I  know,  to  follow  up  (^that  point; 
nor  has  there  been  any  initmive  along 
that  line.  Here  an  opportrtoity  was 
given  us  by  the  other  side.  T&y  gave 
us  a  perfect  opportunity  to  say,  ghat’s 
fine.  We  would  like  to  do  somethii^like 
that  in  Russia.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Exactly.  Howev? 
we  have  not  been  pressing,  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  says,  to  bring  about  this' 
sort  of  interchange  on  a  mutual  basis 
during  the  past  18  months. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Not  only  have  we 
not  been  pressing,  but  the  attitude  of 
our  own  officials  has  been  one  of  com¬ 
plete  inaction.  In  fact,  the  President  did 
not  even  deign  to  make  a  direct  com¬ 
ment  on  the  broadcast  at  the  time,  and 
Mr.  Hagerty,  the  journalist  who  is  work¬ 
ing  with  the  President,  said  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  “aware  of  the  broadcast,  but 
did  not  hear  it.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  we  may  have 
been  pressing  in  reverse?  I  say  that  be¬ 
cause  in  1955  the  Soviet  Acting  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  Matskevich,  broadcast 
over  the  Voice  of  America  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  Russian  people  that  the 
American  people  were  their  friends.  So 
we  have  a  Government  agency,  the  Voice 
of  America,  allowing  a  minister  in  the 
Soviet  Cabinet  to  use  our  facilities  to  tell 
the  Russian  people  what  he  was  observ¬ 
ing  in  this  country. 

If  it  was  good  for  this  Government  to 
do  that  then,  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
was  not  good  for  CBS,  in  reverse,  to  do 
what  it  did  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  we  could 
carry  the  Johnson  plan  into  effect,  on 
a  reciprocal  basis,  I  am  quite  certain 
that  the  Russian  people,  as  distinct  frc 
their  leaders,  would  be  the  greater  b^e- 
ficiaries.  So  far^as  the  Americaiy^o- 
ple  are'  concerned,  we  have  noting  to 
fear.  Certainly  we  cannot  be  amtami- 
nated  by  what  the  Russian  lexers  may 
have  to  say. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator’s  remarks.  His  l^t  observation 
is  to  me  practically  the  >!ore  of  this  sit¬ 
uation.  The  administ^tion  has  given 
the  impression  thaWit  is  fearful  that 
these  broadcasts  w^ convert  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  to  comniunism,  or  will  weaken 
their  belief  in  own  system.  That, 

I  think,  is  con^etely  wrong.  We  ought 
to  welcome  broadcasts  such  as  Khru¬ 
shchev’s,  bemuse  they  subject  the  views 
of  world  ^ders  to  critical  analysis,  not 
only  by  bur  own  people  but  also  by  the 
people^  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  would 
be  a  Jrery*  interesting  debate  before  all 
thejForld,  if  such  an  exchange  as  that 


suggested  by  the  majority  leader  could 
be  arranged. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  Khrushchev’s 
CBS  broadcast  has  been  rebroadcast  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Communist 
China.  It  is  my  further  understanding 
that  certain  parts  of  the  broadcast  have 
been  deleted,  so  that  the  people  of  those 
two  countries  did  not  get  the  full  text 
of  what  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  to  the 
American  people.  That  in  itself,  in  my 
opinion,  is  an  indication  of  weakness. 

The  mere  fact  that  deletions  were 
made  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there 
were  some  things  which  the  Soviet  lead¬ 
ers  did  not  want  their  own  people  to 
hear.  So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  any¬ 
thing  our  leaders  say  could  be  said  to 
the  entire  world,  and  there  would  be  no 
deletions  made,  because  we  have  truth 
on  our  side. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
^quite  correct.  In  any  case  the  suggestion 
(ught  to  be  subjected  to  discussion  and 
analysis.  What  I  object  to  is  our  lack 
of  njterest  in  promoting  this  approach. 
I  agr^e  that  it  may  be  difficult  to  make^ 
the  ^-angement.  I  do  not  knoj 
whethen.  the  Russians  will  permit  /t. 
However, ’toe  only  way  to  find  out  is  to 
make  the  ^oposal  and  to  press  /ox  it 
every  day,  ^  the  majority  leajjer  has 
suggested. 

The  Presidenf^  direct  com^nt  on  the 
opportunities  oflf^d  by  the  Khrushchev 
broadcast  was  as  Nnows: 

I  would  say  this:  lr\the^ovIet  Union,  in 
return  for  that  court 
wanted  to  ask  an  Ameru 
it  might  be,  because, yaft? 

Khrushchev  is  not  t)/  heac 
state — except  in  power  [lau| 
they  should  should  invite  an 


of  themselves 
no  matter  who 
all,  you  know 
Spf  the  Russian 
iter)— but  if 
\merican  to 


come,  and  guarantee  that  there,  would  .  be 
no  jamming,  th^e  would  be  no  inXrference, 
that  they  woi^n’t  put  up  counteratVactions 
to  take  people  away  from  their  radios,  and 
all  that  s(K  of  thing,  for  that  time,  X.  you 
can  beliey4  that  that  will  happen,  I  can'iell 
you  thiaf  that  somebody  in  this  GovernmXjt  j 
woulcyoe  glad  to  accept.  \ 

'.  President,  is  this  the  reaction  of 
apf'administration  that  is  actively  press- 
Lg  for  the  open  curtaiji?  Is  this  the 
;ind  of  response  which  would  meet  the 
call  of  the  majority  leader  for  bold,  vig¬ 
orous  action? 

Does  this  represent  initiative?  Does 
prying  open  the  Iron  Curtain  mean  that 
we  sit  back  and  wait  for  an  invitation 
from  Khrushchev?  Is  this  a  strong  de¬ 
mand  that  Khrushchev  permit  our  lead¬ 
ers  to  address  the  Russian  people  as  he 
has  addressed  ours? 

Apparently,  the  Secretary  has  some 
friends  who  think  it  is.  Mr.  Edson,  NEA 
columnist,  said  yesterday  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  “punctured  the  Johnson  balloon 
pretty  effectively  but  the  Secretary  let  it 
down  gently,  with  more  butter.” 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Edson  in  one  respect. 
It  is  that  the  Secretary  of  State  has  the 
habit  of  letting  constructive  proposals 
down  gently  “with  more  butter.”  But, 
somehow,  I  do  not  think  that  “butter”  is 
the  key  to  prying  open  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  Secretary  of  State  apparently 
clings  to  the  idea  that  his  only  interest 
would  be  in  a  full-blown  agreement  for 


regular  weekly  broadcasts.  I  agree  th^ 
this  should  be  the  objective.  But  I 
mit  that  it  is  far  wiser  to  take  what«^r 
steps  are  possible  in  the  belief  that'^ith 
experience  and  through  trial  an^  error 
we  may  break  down  the  ant^onisms 
which  now  threaten  the  entire^orld. 

The  point  is  to  act  when  ^  opportu¬ 
nity  is  presented,  rather  than  to  let  an 
opportunity  go  by  defaul^ 

Mr.  President,  the  Sec^tary  repeated¬ 
ly  calls  for  bipartisan^ip.  He  has  had 
it  from  this  Congress^fully,  completely, 
and  honorably. 

He  will  continue'  to  have  it  because 
foreign  policy  nurfst  not  become  a  polit¬ 
ical  football  if/toe  Nation  is  to  survive. 
But  I  tell  th^ecretary  frankly  that  his 
supercilious/4eaction  to  the  majority 
leader’s  pjjoposal  does  not  inspire  con¬ 
fidence. 

The  l^st  that  can  be  said  for  him  is 
that  ^  reached  back  to  a  proposal  made 
18  mronths  ago — when  the  time  was  not 
rin^— merely  to  demonstrate  that  he  was 
ft  caught  napping. 

Instead,  he  should  grasp  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  join  in  a  proposal  made  for 
action  now.  He  would  have  had  the 
wholehearted  and  enthusiastic  backing 
of  Congress  and,  I  think,  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  again  to  the 
terse  and  accurate  logic  employed  by 
Mr.  Kxock  in  his  article  this  morning. 
He  said: 

Immediately  following  the  Khrushchev 
television  interview  the  President,  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  or  some  high-level  representative 
could  have  thrown  this  book  at  the  Kremlin 
and  repeated  the  proposals.  Instead,  for  a 
week  the  administration  discussed  what 
countermeasures  to  take  and  announced  no 
conclusions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Krock’s  fine  column  in  this  morning’s 
New  York  Times  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  13,  1957] 
i  A  Great  Deal  More  “Off”  Than  “On” 

\  (By  Arthur  Krock) 

\Vashington,  June  12.— It  is  a  matter  of 
recol^d  that  point  9  in  the  17  principles  for 
broaoto'  East-West  relations  that  were  pre- 
sented’to  the  Soviets  at  Geneva  in  October 
1955,  by\he  French  on  behalf  of  the  western 
powers  w^a  proposal  that  once  a  month,  or 
thereabout^  the  radio  communications  of  all 
4  nations  bevopened  to  free  exchanges  of 
talks  on  current  affairs.  This  was  correctly 
recalled  by  Secrrtary  of  State  Dulles  at  his 
news  conference  V^esterday. 

But  it  is  equaliy'-^rue  that  all  American- 
Soviet  exchanges  onvhese  proposals,  includ¬ 
ing  point  9,  were  terr^mated  by  Washington 
from  the  time  of  the  n^tal  Soviet  repres¬ 
sion  of  the  uprising  in  Mungary  until  last 
April,  and  that  since  th\  exchanges  were 
resumed  there  has  been  no  pressing  by  United 
States  authorities  with  respect  to  point  9, 
despite  the  Secretary’s  statemen-t  to  the  same 
news  conference  that  he  undei^tood  there 
had  been.  V 

It  is  also  true  that  for  the  week  'kfter  the 
Khrushchev  television  interview  arrayed  by 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Systemv  the 
administration.  Instead  of  seizing  the  o^or- 
tunity  to  revive  point  9,  and  in  full  foJce, 
was  unable  to  make  up  its  mind  on  a  cour 
termove.  After  the  events  in  Hungary  it 
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Vas  not  until  Senator  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
t\e  majority  leader  in  his  branch,  made  the 
York  City  speech  in  which,  greatly  ex- 
paOTing  point  9,  he  urged  that  we  should 
not  tet  a  single  day  pass  without  raising  the 
issu^f  the  free  flow  of  information  with 
the  Krfclmin,  the  United  Nations,  and  by  every 
other  means,  that  any  high  administration 
official  messed  this  vital  proposal  in  the 
Geneva  pl^inclples. 

JOHNSON’S  EOLE 

This  role'^mlayed  by  the  Senate  majority 
leader  therefore,  was  of  vastly  more  Impor¬ 
tance  than  cofild  be  gathered  from  this  com¬ 
ment  by  the  TBecretary :  “I  was  very  glad 
indeed  to  see  thV  strong  endorsement  of  that 
(point  9]  concern  by  Senator  Johnson  the 
other  day.  He  mlide  almost  the  same  pro¬ 
posal,  or  at  least  a^pted,  you  might  say,  the 
same  proposal  thatV  the  United  States  had 
made  [at  Geneva].  We  have  been  pressing 
for  [it]  off  and  on,\with  consistency,  for 
the  last  18  months.”  \But  in  reality  what 
Johnson  did  was  to  mwe  this  Government 
to  resume  the  InitiativeNpn  this  front  after 
a  long  period  of  virtual  \naction.  And  his 
formula  is  the  most  preci^  and  detailed  in 
the  record.  \ 

The  Geneva  proposals  to  Vhe  *  Swiets  for 
East-West  exchanges  were  largely  the  handi¬ 
work  of  William  Harding  Jackin  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.,  who  at  the  time  was  sj^cial  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  President  in  this  and  t)ther  areas. 
He  truly  was  pressing  the  17  prlnWples  with 
heavy  accent  on  points  8,  9,  and  yO,  until 
the  break  caused  by  the  Hungarian  \iprising. 
Early  this  year  Jackson  completed  thk  period 
for  which  he  had  agreed  to  serve,  and  momo- 
tion  of  the  Geneva  proposals  is  now  the,  task 
of  Ambassador  W.  S.  B.  Lacy.  He  is  yert 
and  able,  and  if  immediately  put  forwar^as 
the  State  Department’s  spokesman,  with  The 
perfect  facilities  provided  by  Geneva,  He 
could  have  taken  the  initiative  that  was  left 
to  Senator  Johnson.  But  this  was  not  done, 
and  for  more  than  a  week  the  only  reference 
to  this  excellent  instrument  for  holstim 
Khrushchev  on  his  own  petard  was  in  a  St^e 
Department  handout  for  which  a  minor/of¬ 
ficer  was  selected  as  the  issuing  agent. , 

THE  GENEVA  PROPOSALS 

The  pertinent  passages  in  the  Gen^a  pro¬ 
posals  were : 

‘‘8.  The  systematic  jamming  of  ^oadcasts 
of  news  and  information  is  a  practice  to  be 
deplored.  It  is  incompatible  vmh  the  di¬ 
rective  from  the  four  heads  oy  government 
[at  the  summit  conference]  ^d  should  be 
discontinued. 

“9.  The  Soviet  Union  a^  the  Western 
Powers  should  consider  VcA  desirability  of 
exchanging  monthly  unc^sored  broadcasts 
on  world  developments,  ffhis  could  take  the 
form  of  half  hours  for  me  Soviet  Union  on 
the  western  broadcasting  systems  with  re¬ 
ciprocal  arrangementyior  the  Western  Pow¬ 
ers  on  the  Soviet  system. 

“10.  The  censorsl^  of  outgoing  press  dis¬ 
patches  and  the  denial  to  journalists  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  normal  s/urces  of  information  are 
serious  barriers  Ao  the  free  circulation  of 
ideas.  The  fou/  governments,  where  appro¬ 
priate,  should/take  immediate  steps  to  re¬ 
move  such  bi 

In  Noveini6er  1955,  the  Soviets  made  a 
counterproElosal  for  a  4-power  declaration, 
and  this  isr  how  Secretary  Dulles  analyzed  it 
with  resMct  to  the  passage  above: 

“Iteny8  *  *  •  is  rejected.  Item  9  •  •  • 
appear/  also  to  be  rejected,  although  it  is 
ted  that  there  might  hereafter  be  an 
agreement  covering  broadcast  exchanges, 
Iteqa  10  *  *  •  is  rejected.” 

ledlately  following  the  Khrushchev 
levision  interview  the  President,  the  Secre- 
or  some  high-level  repMsentative  could 
lave  thrown  this  book  at  the  Kremlin  and 
repeated  the  proposals.  Instead,  for  a  week 
the  administration  discussed  what  counter¬ 


measures  to  take  and  announced  no  conclu-j 
sions. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  w/l 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  it  ousiit  to 
be  brought  out  that  the  Johnson  plan 
has  had  strong  bipartisan  apprraation. 
I  recall  the  approval  of  it  givei/  by  the 
minority  leader,  the  distinguis^d  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  [Mr.  I^owland], 
the  distinguished  junior  Stator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits],  an/  the  distin 
guished  senior  Senator  fro/n  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith!. 

It  appears  to  me  thatAhis  is  another 
indication  of  the  responsibility  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  in  this  casyof  the  Senate.  I 
express  the  hope  thai/this  feeling  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  will  be  j/ecognized  and  that 
before  too  long  the^najority  leader  and 
the  minority  lea^r  may  get  together 
with  the  Secretaw  of  State,  to  see  what 
can  be  done  tcytake  advantage  of  the 
openings,  as  tlmy  occur,  and  to  get  away 
from  the  hamt  of  fearing  to  take  the 
initiative,  a^  of  waiting,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  reacy  only  to  the  initiative  taken 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  bound  to  confess  that  sometimes 
there  is ynot  even  a  reaction.  I  should 
think  iy  is  about  time  for  the  adminis- 
tratiori  to  go  on  the  offensive  and  to 
come/up  with  some  new  ideas,  such  as 
the yuohnson  proposal,  which  is  really 
no/a  new  idea,  but  is,  in  effect,  a  com- 
p/ation  of  many  ideas,  in  part,  which 
ive  been  approved  by  the  President 
from  time  to  time. 

I  hope  we  are  not  so  bereft  of  ideas 
that  we  are  not  able  to  take  the  diplo- 
latic,  economic,  and  propaganda  offen- 
ive.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  bipartisan 
endorsement  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity^eader’s  plan  of  last  Saturday,  June 
8,  \™i  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Presr^ent,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  as 
well. 

Mr.  iflULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montana  for  his  copiment.  I 
certainlAhope  the  administration  will 
take  course  from  his  statement. 

There  isVne  other  thought  I  should 
like  to  leave^iWi  regard  to  the  remarks 
of  the  SengNpr  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield].  K  has  seemed  to  me  sev¬ 
eral  times  in  tn£  past  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  lacked^e  courage  of  its  con¬ 
victions.  I  have  neard  it  said  that  the 
administration  dimnot  take  this  or  that 
course,  or  perhaps  tois  or  that  sugges¬ 
tion,  for  fear  that  Otongress  might  not 
agree  with  it.  Perh^s  in  some  cases 
there  might  have  been  imposition.  How¬ 
ever,  I  do  not  think  rhat  is  a  sound 
reason  not  to  make  any  Proposal  which 
the  administration  beliew^is  justified 
in  the  public  interest.  Vhe  Senator 
from  Montana  is  aware  of  sopie  of  those 
cases. 

If  there  is  anything  I  can  or  that 
we  can  do,  as  Members  of  th\  Senate, 
to  give  the  administration  a  litiVe  cour¬ 
age  or  a  little  conviction  to  mo\[e  into 
this  field,  I  am  certain  we  are  Veady 
and  willing  to  do  it.  I  know  theVna- 
jority  leader  when  he  made  his  sug^s- 
tions  was  hoping  to  do  that,  and  Mad 
in  mind  giving  the  administration  soi 
courage  to  move  actively  into  this  fiel( 
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MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1957 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI  has  just  sub¬ 
mitted,  on  page  13  of  his  statement  con¬ 
cerning  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  an  im¬ 
pressive  list  of  alleged  misdeeds  by  the 
Administration.  I  am  asking  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  give  me  by  tomorrow 
morning  its  comments  on  such  of  those 
points  as  the  Administration  believes 
are  untrue  or  misleading. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  see  the  comments  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration.  I  happen  to  know  about 
a  few  of  those  cases;  I  do  not  know  about 
all  of  them.  Therefore,  I  shall  refrain 
from  commenting  upon  them  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  speak  briefly 
about  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957. 
We  are  again  considering  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  mutual  security  program. 
The  fiscal  year  1958  program  is  again  a 
large  program,  although  it  is  only  about 
half  as  big  as  these  programs  have  been 
in  some  years  in  the  past. 

The  mutual  security  program  is  very 
important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  program  which  has  been 
backed  by  both  political  parties  over  the 
past  10  years.  I  see  no  reason  why  this 
measure  should  not  be  free  of  partisan¬ 
ship. 

There  are  three  things  which  I  should 
like  to  point  out  which  ought  to  make  a 
difference  in  the  Senate’s  consideration 
of  foreign  aid  this  year.  First,  no  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  studied  more  thoroughly 
since  the  last  session  of  the  Senate  than 
foreign  aid.  Second,  we  have  before  us 
an  executive  branch  bill  which  has  been 
amended  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  to  conform  so  far  as  possible  to 
prior  recommendations  made  by  the 
Special  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign 
Aid  Program  which  the  Senate  estab¬ 
lished  last  year.  Third,  the  bill  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  contains  several  long-needed 
basic  improvements  in  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program. 

All  of  us  recall  that  Senate  support 
was  strong  for  the  Marshall  plan  when 
it  was  first  begun.  Senate  support  was 
also  strong  for  military  assistance  at 
the  time  of  the  Communist  attack  in  Ko¬ 
rea  and  for  the  next  3  or  4  years  after. 
We  also  know  that  opposition  to  the 
foreign  aid  program  began  to  grow  in 
1954  and  1955  and  continued  last  year 
when  there  were  30  votes  cast  against 
the  mutual  security  appropriation  bill 
on  final  passage  and  these  votes  were 
equally  divided  between  the  2  parties. 
Everybody  agreed,  I  think,  last  year  that 
it  was  time  to  pause  and  take  a  hard 
look  at  this  foreign  aid  program. 

The  Senate  did  take  a  careful  look  at 
the  foreign  aid  program.  We  estab- 
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lished  a  Special  Committee  To  Study  the 
Foreign  Aid  Program.  I  want  to  empha¬ 
size  that  point  of  procedure. 

The  special  committee  was  composed 
of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  plus  the 
ranking  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
one  of  the  senior  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate;  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Saltonstall]  ; 
together  with  the  ranking  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Hayden],  the  senior  Member  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Senate,  and  also  the  senior  member 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges],  the  senior  member  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party  of  this  body. 

The  special  committee  made  exhaus¬ 
tive  studies,  and  the  committee’s  findings 
were  reported  to  the  Senate  on  May  13, 
without  a  dissenting  vote.  I  think  it  was 
an  excellent  piece  of  work.  The  report 
was  based  not  only  upon  the  studies 
made  by  the  committee  itself  in  open 
hearings  and  in  private  hearings,  but 
also  upon  studies  made  by  its  representa¬ 
tives,  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  their  fields,  and  some 
of  the  finest  organizations  and  institu¬ 
tions  which  were  equipped  to  study  mat¬ 
ters  in  this  field. 

The  Senate  was  not  the  only  body  to 
study  the  foreign  aid  program.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  created  a 
special  executive  branch  task  force  head¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Hairless,  the  former 
president  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corp.  The  President’s  International 
Development  Advisory  Board,  headed  by 
Mr.  Eric  Johnston,  also  made  a  study. 
The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
under  the  leadership  of  fts  outgoing 
chairman,  Mr.  James  Richards,  com¬ 
pleted  a  study  of  foreign  aid  in  December 
of  last^ear. 

All  these  reports  agree  on  several 
things.  They  all  agree  that  mutual  se¬ 
curity  programs  have  served  us  well. 
That  military  and  economic  assistance 
programs  must  continue  for  the  foresee¬ 
able  future  if  we  are  to  protect  ourselves 
in  this  world. 

I  may  say  that  none  of  these  reports 
undertake  to  say  that  a  mistake  has 
never  been  made  in  the  administration 
of  this  program.  In  the  case  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  so  large  and  so  extensive  as  this 
one  has  been — a  program  covering  many 
different  activities,  and  with  many  dif¬ 
ferent  administrators — it  is  not  difftcult 
to  pick  out  individual  mistakes.  But  I 
submit  that,  viewing  it  in  proper  per¬ 
spective,  it  will  be  found  that  the  mis¬ 
takes  involve  a  very  small  part  of  the 
overall  operation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  Arkan¬ 
sas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  the  case  of  a  program  of  the  scope 
of  this  one — a  program  which  touches  all 
areas  of  the  world,  areas  in  which  there 
are  many  developments,  both  econom¬ 
ically  and  politically,  which  frequently 
are  beyond  the  experience  of  our  own 
people — it  is  entirely  possible  that  there 


will  be  miscalculations,  and  that  one 
project  or  another  may  get  out  of  hand 
and  may  end  up  as  undesirable  or  un¬ 
necessary,  or  that  there  may  be  projects 
in  which  there  is  waste.  In  other  words, 
if  one  wishes  to  engage  in  finding  very 
little  blisters  on  the  trunk  of  the  great 
oak  tree,  it  is  possible  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  oak  is  almost  ready  to  collapse, 
or  that  it  never  should  have  been  a  tree 
in  the  first  place;  whereas  if  one  con¬ 
siders  the  totality  of  the  program,  and 
does  not  concentrate  upon  a  little  error 
here  or  a  little  mistake  there,  one  finds 
a  rather  encouraging  picture  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  should  enlist  reasonable 
commendation  and  support.  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  agree  as  to 
that? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  correct. 

However,  I  do  not  wish  to  question  the 
right  and  duty  of  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  direct  attention  to  any  cases  in 
which  there  has  been  either  a  mistake  in 
judgment  or  plain  stupidity.  Attention 
should  be  called  to  such  cases.  i  myself 
have  called  attention  to  some  of  them; 
and  I  welcome  statements  such  as  the 
ones  which  have  been  made  on  the  fioor 
today,  and  I  think  the  public  is  entitled 
to  an  answer  in  each  case. 

I  do  not  say  tl^at  some  mistakes  have 
not  been  made.  I  think  some  of  them 
could  be  explained  in  such  a  way  that 
any  reasonable  man  would  agree  that 
they  were  not  really  serious  mistakes, 
whereas  I  think  some  of  them  were  bona 
fide  mistakes. 

But  I  suggest  forcefully  as  I  can  that, 
granted  that  there  have  been  some  mis¬ 
takes,  yet,  in  comparison  to  the  overall 
program  and  the  vast  amount  of  bene¬ 
ficial  activities  which  have  been  carried 
on  in  a  wise  manner,  the  mistakes  are 
relatively  small. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  fram  Ai'kansas  yield  further 
to  me?  ^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  surely  wish  to 
join  in  the  statement  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  just  made,  namely,  that 
no  one  would  wish  to  stifle  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  errors  of  either  omission  or  com¬ 
mission,  and  no  one  would  wish  in  any 
way  to  diminish  the  efforts  of  those  who 
seek  to  inquire  int*  this  program.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  welcome  the  criticisms.  I  my¬ 
self  have  made  some  of  them.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  I  am  not  sure  that  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  which  has  been  extended 
to  some  areas  of  the  world  has  been  as 
effective  as  the  proponents  had  hoped  it 
would  be.  I  think  sometimes  such  as¬ 
sistance  may  generate  local  armament 
races,  for  instance. 

But,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say,  by  way 
of  a  simple  analogy,  that  if  one  were  to 
hire  the  finest  contractor  in  the  world  to 
build  the  finest  building  man’s  ingenuity 
and  genius  could  devise,  if  at  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  construction  it  appeared  that 
some  of  the  pipes  leaked  or  certain  parts 
of  the  building  were  a  faulty  construc¬ 
tion,  that  would  not  mean  either  that  the 
mistakes  should  be  glossed  over  or  that 
the  entire  building  should  be  torn  down. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  a  very  good 
point,  Mr.  President.  Granted  that 
some  mistakes  have  been  made,  that  is 
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no  reason  for  cutting  the  progi-am  be¬ 
yond  a  reasonable  amount. 

I  myself  have  criticized  the  program  m 
Pakistan.  I  opposed  the  military  pro¬ 
gram  there;  I  did  so  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  out  of  proportion,  and  that  it  is 
beyond  the  capacity  of  the  country  to 
support  it.  I  hope  the  agency  will  take 
heed  of  that  criticism.  But  I  do  not 
think  the  proper  answer  is  to  eliminate 
the  entire  program. 

Although  I  may  be  in  error,  neverthe¬ 
less,  I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  proj¬ 
ects.  But  there,  again,  the  Senate  as  a 
legislative  body  is  not  equipped  to  ad¬ 
minister  this  program,  and  to  say  that 
this,  that,  and  the  other  thing  must  not 
be  done  at  all.  We  can  use  our  per¬ 
suasive  powers  upon  the  administi’ation. 
Goodness  knows,  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
the  administration  were  wiser  than  it  is 
in  connection  with  both  this  program 
and  many  other  programs.  But  the  de¬ 
cision  was  made  in  November,  and  this 
program  should  be  continued;  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  should  be  continued  at  about  the 
level  the  committee  has  recommended. 
I  think  the  committee  reported  a  very 
good  biU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  once 
more  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  major  mistake  which  has  been 
made  in  relation  to  the  mutual-security 
program  is  the  lack  of  candor  with  the 
American  people  as  to  its  duration.  A 
calculated  effort  has  been  made  to  have 
the  people  believe,  year  after  year,  that, 
somehow  or  another,  the  current  year 
would  be  the  last  year  of  the  program. 
I  think  that  is  wrong.  I  welcomed  the 
statement  the  Secretary  of  State  made 
during  the  past  week,  when  he  and  one 
of  his  assistants  said  that  the  program 
may  go  on  for  another  10  years. 

Certainly  there  would  be  better  per¬ 
spective  if  some  long-range  planning 
were  done.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
much  chance  of  making  a  major  reduc¬ 
tion  in  our  defense  budget  or  in  our 
mutual-security  budget  until  the  Soviet 
Union  begins  to  change  its  attitudes 
and  to  curb  its  appetites.  I  think  we 
must  make  up  our  mind  to  that.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  big  enough,  strong  enough,  and 
sufficiently  tough-minded  to  take  this 
kind  of  news.  If  one  Wishes  to  call  it 
bad  news,  that  is  all  right  with  me.  But 
the  American  people  can  take  the  news 
that  they  have  on  their  hands  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  will  remain  for  years  to  come, 
I  think  that  is  where  the  greatest  mis¬ 
take  has  been  made;  the  people  have 
beeen  led  to  believe  that,  somehow  or 
other,  the  program  would  simply  wither 
away  because  soon  the  problem  would 
be  solved. 

Mr.  President,  the  program  will  be 
over  when  the  free  nations — the  United 
States  and  our  allies — are  strong 
enough,  in  their  collective  security,  to 
overcome  the  Soviet  Union  unequivo¬ 
cally.  The  day  when  the  Soviet  Union 
realizes  that  it  cannot  win  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  and  that  it  has  lost  the  battle, 
politically  and  economically,  is  the  day 
when  it  will  be  possible  to  cut  back  our 
defenses  and  our  mutual-security  pro- 
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gram.  To  do  it  any  sooner  would  be  to 
throw  In  the  towel  before  the  fight  was 
half  over. 

Or  one  might  say  that  we  have  now 
come  to  the  5th  inning  in  a  1-game 
world  series.  Mr.  President,  in  the  5th 
inning  I  am  not  ready  to  call  off  the 
game  and  to  award  the  victory  to  the 
opposition.  But  I  sense  that  some  of 
the  people  are  becoming  a  little  tired  in 
the  5th  inning.  I  suggest  that  we  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  ball  game;  and  once  we 
have  won  it,  we  can  cut  back  on  some 
of  the  expenditures,  as  some  persons 
have  advocated. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said,  all  the  reports  agree  on  several 
things:  namely,  that  the  mutual  security 
programs  have  served  us  well,  and  that 
the  military  and  economic  assistance 
programs  must  continue  for  the  foresee¬ 
able  future  if  we  are  to  protect  ourselves 
in  this  world.  These  reports  also  agree, 
however,  that  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
grams  need  substantial  revision  if  they 
are  to  be  fully  effective  in  the  national 
interest. 

I  would  point  out  again  the  remark¬ 
able  agreement  of  opinion  on  these  fun¬ 
damental  conclusions  about  the  foreign- 
aid  program.  I  would  emphasize  that  in 
the  Special  Senate  Committee  To  Study 
the  Foreign  Aid  Program,  consisting  as 
It  did  of  a  complete  cross  section  of  Sen¬ 
ate  opinion,  there  were  no  minority 
views.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that 
after  all  these  reexaminations,  no  re¬ 
sponsible  person  should  now  rise  and  say 
that  we  should  stop  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  altogether.  The  question  for  us 
today  is  not  whether  we  should  have  a 
foreign-aid  program.  The  question  we 
should  debate  is  whether  the  pending  bill 
is  well  calculated  to  give  us  the  kind  of  a 
foreign-aid  program  which  will  best 
serve  American  interests. 

Professors  of  government  are  fond  of 
saying,  when  referring  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  Congress  and  the  President 
in  the  matter  of  drafting  legislation, 
that  “The  President  proposes  and  the 
Congress  disposes.”  The  bill  before  us, 
S.  2130,  is  a  shining  example  of  the  re¬ 
verse  of  that  generalization.  If  Sen¬ 
ators  will  study  this  bUl  closely,  and 
compare  it  with  the  various  recommen¬ 
dations  made  in  the  several  studies  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  conducted  by 
Congress  and  by  the  executive  branch, 
they  will  see  that  the  President’s  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  were  pro- 
foimdly  influenced  by  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  To  Study  the 
Foreign  Aid  Program.  Senators  will 
find  that  the  study  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  had  a  far  greater  impact  on  the 
President’s  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  than  did  the  conclusions  of  the 
President’s  own  advisory  committee  on 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  wish  to  spend  a  few  minutes  dis¬ 
cussing  one  striking  new  feature  of  this 
new  mutual  security  bill.  It  is  a  feature 
which  was  strongly  recommended  by 
the  Senate  special  committee.  I  refer 
to  the  proposed  development  loan  fund. 


Let  me  summarize  the  main  features  of 
this  loan  fund. 

First,  the  fund  is  a  100-percent  loan 
fund;  not  75  percent  or  90  percent,  but 
100  percent.  The  bill  provides  that  no 
grants  are  to  be  made  from  the  fund’s 
assets. 

Second,  the  development  loan  fund 
is  separated  from  any  other  kind  of  eco¬ 
nomic  aid.  One  of  the  troubles  with 
economic  aid  in  the  past  has  been  that 
it  has  been  all  mixed  up  as  between  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  for  defense  purposes  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  ^  for  development  purposes. 
The  new  loan  fund  gets  away  from  that 
kind  of  confusion.  It  also  gets  away 
from  the  tendency  to  administer  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  as  if  it  were  a  political  slush 
fund  to  bemused  for  keeping  a  friendly 
government  in  power  or  influencing  this 
or  that  temporary  political  issue.  The 
proposed  development  loan  fund  is  in¬ 
sulated  from  extraneous  purposes  except 
that  of  promoting  businesshke  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  of  friendly  coiui- 
tries,  in  the  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Third,  the  loan  fund  will  take  an  in¬ 
vestment  approach  to  economic  aid. 
The  proposed  legislation  provides  that 
prospective  borrowers  must  prove  to  the 
administrators  of  the  fimd  that  they 
need  capital  for  sounfi  projects.  They 
must  also  prove  that  they  cannot  obtain 
the  capital  they  need  from  private 
sources  or  from  other  public  lending 
agencies.  The  loans  that  will  be  made 
will  be  those  which  we  may  have  a  rea¬ 
sonable  expectation  will  be  repaid. 

Fourth,  for  the  first  time  we  have  in 
this  loan  fund  a  part  of  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  program  which  is  aimed  specifically 
at  its  own  termination.  One  thing 
which  has  always  distressed  me  about 
other  kinds  of  aid,  such  as  military  aid 
and  defense  support,  necessary  as  they 
are,  is  that  it  is  hard  to  see  the  end  of 
them.  When  the  question  is  asked  as 
to  when  military  aid  will  end,  the  answer 
is  that  it  depends  on  the  Russians,  and 
that  answer  is  not  very  statisfying. 

When  the  question  is  asked,  however, 
when  this  Development  Loan  Fund  will 
end,  the  answer  is  much  more  satisfying. 
The  purpose  of  the  loan  fund  is  to  help 
less  developed  countries  reach  such  a 
stage  of  economic  development  that  they 
can  generate  for  th&iselves,  from  their 
own  internal  resources  and  from  private 
capital,  the  necessary  investment  needed 
to  keep  their  economies  growing.  At 
that  point,  when  a  foreign  country  can 
sustain  its  own  economic  growth  devel¬ 
opment,  loans  from  the  fund  will  stop. 
In  the  administration  of  this  kind  of  aid, 
for  the  first  time,  we  know  clearly  what 
we  are  trying  to  do,  and  we  know  that 
if  we  administer  it  wisely  it  will  one  day 
end. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  this  morning 
made  a  very  vigorous  argument  claiming 
that  there  is  a  weakness  in  the  bill  inso¬ 
far  as  it  does  not  follow  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  special  committee  which 
was  created  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 


Foreign  Relations  to  study  the  foreign 
aid  program.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
committee  recommended  as  follows: 

That  Congress  should  continue  to  author¬ 
ize  appropriations  anually  pending  a  clear 
determination  of  the  role  of  military  aid  in 
the  total  strategy  of  national  defense. 

He  then  went  oii  to  point  out,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  development  loan  fund,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  authorization  being  con¬ 
fined  to  1  year  at  $500  million,  it  gives 
authorization  for  the  years  1959  and 
1960,  allowing  an  expenditure  of  not  to 
exceed  $750  million  a  year. 

I  should  like  to  hear  the  Senator’s 
version  of  that  departure  from  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  made  by  the  special  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Unfortunately,  I 
do  not  have  the  recommendations  of  the 
special  committee  before  me,  but  it  is  my 
impression — and  I  was  on  the  special 
committee — that  we  accepted — at  least 
I  did — the  loan  fund  suggestion  from  a 
general  recommendation  to  that  effect. 

I  am  glad  to  give  my  own  reasons  for 
the  recommendation.  We  are  seeking  to 
create  a  new  approach — that  is,  a  lend¬ 
ing  approach — as  distinguished  from  a 
grant  approach,  which  it  has  been  pri¬ 
marily.  The  aid  was  primarily  that  in 
the  beginning,  and  only  in  recent  years 
has  there  been  injected  the  idea  of  loans. 
Last  year  we  required  a  major  part  of 
the  aid — not  in  the  military  aspect,  but 
in  other  aspects — to  be  covered  by  a 
lending  provision,  amounting  to  75  or 
80  percent.  However,  we  are  seeking  to 
create  a  revolving  fund.  I  think,  in 
order  to  do  that,  it  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  create  the  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  countries  with  which  we  expect  to 
do  business  that  this  is  a  continuing 
project,  and  will  be  so  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  time.  Tiie  estimate  of  what 
that  period  of  time  will  be  has  varied 
all  the  way  from  5  to  10  to  15  years.  I 
personally  think  it  will  be  at  leg,st  that 
long. 

The  idea  is  to  point  out  to  the  other 
countries  that  we  are  really  establishing 
such  a  fund.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  are 
going  to  be  called  upon  to  appropriate 
$500  million  or  $750  million  every  year. 
What  I  think  we  can  do  is  to  create  a  re¬ 
volving  fund,  and  as  collections  from  the 
other  countries  are  made,  such  funds  can 
be  used  to  replace  the  money  used  for 
loans.  If  the  money  is  loaned  in  the 
proper  way,  I  hope  that  perhaps  we  can 
later — and  I  am  not  at  all  proposing  it 
at  this  time — use  the  repayments  com¬ 
ing  back  to  us  as  a  result  of  aid  under 
the  Marshall  plan  to  replenish  the  fund. 
That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it  for  the  future, 

I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  cannot  propose  to  a  country  a 
long-time  project  if  we  have  only  a  1- 
year  authorization,  and  if  there  is  no 
assurance  of  the  continuity  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  What  we  are  seeking  to  do  is 
have  people  believe  we  are  in  earnest 
about  this,  that  we  are  going  to  create 
this  fund,  and  that  they  can  rely  on  it, 
and  therefore  we  should  see  if  we  can¬ 
not  get  together  and  develop  a  real  proj¬ 
ect,  with  the  prospect  of  increasing  the 
productivity  of  the  other  countries  to 
such  an  extent  as  will  enable  them  to 
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pay  the  loans  back.  In  that  sense  it 
may  be  said  that  the  purpose  is  a  psycho¬ 
logical  one.  I  personally  would  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  I  doubt  we  can  efficiently 
lend  $500  million  the  first  year.  To  me, 
that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  ap¬ 
propriate  the  money.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  appropriate  the  money  if  we 
are  going  to  make  a  break  with  the  past 
and  create  the  belief  and  confidence 
that  we  mean  business  in  creating  the 
new  approach,  the  lending  approach. 
That  is  the  reason  for  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  that  I  subscribe 
fully  to  the  mutual-aid  program.  How¬ 
ever,  when  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
quoted  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  special  committee,  and  then  proceed¬ 
ed  to  point  out  that  the  action  taken 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
which  in  effect  consisted  of  the  same 
membership  as  the  special  committee, 
was  different,  I  felt  that  he  had  made  a 
very  forceful  point.  He  further  quoted 
language  from  the  recommendation  of 
the  special  committee.  I  should  like  to 
read  now  from  page  7  of  the  minority 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Before  the  Sena¬ 
tor  proceeds  to  that  item,  let  me  try  to 
clear  up  the  point.  I  believe  there  is  a 
reasonable  interpretation. 

On  page  26  of  the  special  report,  the 
Senator  will  notice,  near  the  bottom  of 
the  page,  is  a  comment  on  what  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  refers  to,  that  the  committee 
further  recommended  that  the  appro¬ 
priate  standing  committee  make  a 
broad  inquiry  into  the  present  relation¬ 
ship  of  military  aid  to  the  strategic  con¬ 
cept  of  defense. 

No,  that  is  not  the  point,  I  am  wrong 
there 

Mr."  LAUSCHE.  WiU  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  read  this? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Very  well;  go 
ahead. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  statement 
this  morning,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
made  a  further  criticism  of  what  has 
been  done,  and  he  stated  that  the  spe¬ 
cial  committee  made  this  recommenda¬ 
tion: 

The  committee  believes  that  any  changes 
In  legislation  which  would  deny  to  the 
Senate  an  annual  review  of  supporting  aid 
would  raise  dangers  of  failures  to  adjust 
this  aid  to  changing  circumstances.  It 
would  raise  dangers  of  an  undue  expansion 
of  supporting  aid  programs  and  unnecessary 
and  excessive  demands  on  the  resources  of 
this  country. 

The  Senator  quoted  this  language  as 
having  been  uttered  by  the  special  com¬ 
mittee.  Then  he  laid  down  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  who  were  members 
of  the  special  committee  did  not  follow 
their  own  recommendation. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  the  first  place, 
about  denying  the  Senate  the  power  to 
review,  I  say  that  is  simply  not  so  under 
this  bill.  Certainly  I  intend  to  review 
this  lending  program,  especially,  in¬ 
deed,  more  carefully  than  any  other,  be¬ 
cause  I  have  a  very  special  interest  in  it. 
I  have  done  all  I  could  to  help  create  it. 
I  intend  to  see,  so  far  as  I  possibly  can, 
how  it  operates.  The  Congress  can  do 
that.  I  am  sure  we  can  call  up  those 


who  administer  it  at  any  time  we  wish 
to,  and  ask  them  questions. 

The  bill  provides  for  reports  to  the 
Congress.  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why 
at  this  time  next  year,  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  operation  of  the 
program,  we  cannot  change  it.  To  say 
that  this  procedure  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  requirement  of  annual  review, 
in  my  opinion,  is  incorrect.  I  do  not  see 
anything  inconsistent  between  the  way 
this  fund  is  established  and  the  require¬ 
ment  for  annual  review. 

Let  me  say  further,  in  regard  to  the 
appropriations  on  the  military  side,  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
have  to  appropriate  the  money  the  sec¬ 
ond  year,  if  that  is  what  the  Senator  is 
talking  about.  All  we  do  here  is  author¬ 
ize  a  lower  ceiling  for  the  second  year 
than  we  authorize  for  this  year,  at  the 
request  of  the  administration,  so  that  as 
a  procedural  matter  they  may  include 
the  request  in  the  regular  Defense  De¬ 
partment  appropriation  bill,  which 
comes  up  earlier  in  the  year.  Then  they 
would  not  have  to  wait. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  I  am  not 
subscribing  to  the  argument  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon,  but  I  believe  the  chal¬ 
lenges  he  made  have  a  strength  which 
command  that  we  give  attention  to  them, 
with  a  view  to  making  certain  that  un¬ 
der  all  the  circumstances  we  have 
reached  a  final  conclusion  which  will  be 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  country. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  complained 
that  instead  of  having  two  committees 
examine  the  problem  in  1958 — that  is, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations — by 
projecting  this  program  into  1959  and 
1960  we  have  eliminated  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  have  assigned 
the  responsibility  solely  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think, 
considering  the  way  the  bill  has  been 
drawn  and  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very 
substantially  reduced  authorization,  that 
there  is  any  great  danger  in  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure.  When  we  consider  the  history 
of  the  program,  we  realize  it  has  been 
going  on  now  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
can  see  nothing  in  the  offing  which 
would  be  very  unique  so  far  as  that  as¬ 
pect  is  concerned.  I  am  talking  about 
a  part  of  the  bill  other  than  that  having 
to  do  with  the  loan  fund,  which  is  the 
part  the  Senator  is  referring  to,  I  be¬ 
lieve — the  military-assistance  feature. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  talking  about 
the  loan  fund. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Under  this  au¬ 
thorization,  the  creation  of  the  fund  it¬ 
self  does  not  in  any  way  insulate  those 
in  charge  from  a  periodic  examination. 
The  bill  itself  requires  reports.  As  a 
member  of  the  committee,  I  can  assure 
the  Senator — and  I  know  the  committee 
feels  this  way — that  the  loan  provision 
will  be  a  matter  of  special  interest,  until 
it  proves  itself. 

I  have  had,  as  many  others  have  had, 
considerable  experience  in  this  matter. 
The  Senator  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  knows  of  the  operations  of  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank,  which  operates  in 
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much  the  same  way.  We  receive  a  re¬ 
port  every  year.  Every  time  we  consider 
the  confirmation  of  a  nomination  with 
respect  to  the  bank  we  give  it  special 
attention.  Even  without  the  confirma¬ 
tion  of  an  appointment,  we  always  go 
over  the  necessary  matters  with  the 
bank  officers.  The  procedure  has 
worked  extremely  well. 

I  was  especially  interested  in  the  old 
RFC,  which  operated  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner.  We  certainly  investigated  them. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator, 
and  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  to  the 
report  filed  the  other  day,  showing  the 
very  satisfactory  results  of  that  opera¬ 
tion.  I  can  see  no  danger  in  this  pro¬ 
vision  as  to  the  loan  fund. 

In  regard  to  the  authorization  for  the 
military-aid  aspect,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  that  is  in  two  parts.  We  author¬ 
ize  a  certain  amount  for  this  year,  and 
we  authorize  a  lesser  amount  for  next 
year.  That  is  all,  for  the  2  years.  I  see 
no  particular  danger  in  that.  It  is  a 
great  convenience  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  their  preparation  of  the 
budget  and  the  submitting  of  it  to  the 
Congress. 

When  we  imderstand,  first,  that  there 
is  a  great  similarity  in  the  program 
from  year  to  year  and,  next,  that  the 
Appropriations  Committee  next  year  is 
going  to  go  over  it  just  the  same  as 
this  year,  I  see  no  particular  danger  in 
that  aspect  of  it,  either. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  on  the  same  prem¬ 
ise  was  directed  toward  the  military  aid, 
that  it  had  gone  to  2  years  instead  of 
only  1.  My  interpretation  would  be  that 
this  is  somewhat  of  a  modified  form  of 
a  long-range  program  of  aid.  Instead 
of  having  a  5-year  program,  for  which 
there  would  be  some  advance  knowledge 
as  to  what  might  be  expected,  the  com¬ 
mittee  determined  that  they  would  ad¬ 
vance  it  for  a  period  of  2  years.  Even 
the  2-year  period  is  not  certain,  because 
it  is  subsequently  dependent  upon  what 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  may 
do. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  one  point 
which  needs  to  be  added  to  the  very 
excellent  observation  made  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio  is  that  the  2-year  period 
for  military  assistance,  what  is  known 
as  the  defense -support  aid,  is  the  period 
of  this  Congress,  the  85th  Congress,  and 
the  membership  of  this  Congress,  with 
no  ensuing  elections. 

As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  consists  of 
very  able  Members  of  the  Senate.  They 
are  equipped  both  by  staff  and  by  ex¬ 
perience,  background,  and  general  apti¬ 
tudes  to  examine  most  meticulously  into 
the  actual  dollars  which  are  to  be  appro¬ 
priated.  What  the  legislative  committee 
does  is  to  authorize. 

I  am  happy  to  note  for  the  record  that 
the  authorization  of  military  assistance 
for  the  first  year  is  $1.8  billion,  with  a 
mandate  or  order  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  State 
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that  they  cut  it  down  to  $1.5  billion  for 
the  second  year.  If  they  do  not  cut  it 
down,  then  they  must  come  back  to  the 
committee  for  a  renewed  authorization. 

Furthermore,  we  have  never  before 
imposed  the  requirement  of  a  6  months’ 
report  by  the  administration.  Now  the 
administration  must  come  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  with  its  report  every  6  months.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Ohio  knows  that 
legislative  committees  are  necessarily 
and  properly  jealous  of  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  When  the  report  comes  it  will  not 
be  filed  away  and  forgotten.  It  will  be 
gone  over  meticulously,  by  examination, 
inquiry,  hearings,  and  testimony,  so  that 
we  shall  have  a  concurrent  working 
knowledge,  with  the  administrative 
agencies,  as  to  what  is  developing  under 
the  program. 

Furthermore,  in  connection  with  the 
development  loan  fund,  while  it  is  true 
that  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
was  also  the  special  committee  to  study 
foreign  aid,  we  should  not  forget  that 
when  the  Mutual  Secm-ity  Act  for  this 
year  was  presented  to  us,  it  was  presented 
after  we  had  made  our  recommendations. 
It  was  presented  to  us  with  excellent 
testimony,  and  we  commended  those  who 
testified.  It  was  presented  to  us  in  the 
light  of  developments  which  had  come 
to  our  attention  as  the  result  of  private 
studies  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  the  Brookings  Institution,  two  of  the 
finest  such  agencies  in  the  world.  In 
connection  with  the  loan  fund,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago  and  other  agencies 
recommended  not  1  year,  but  a  capital 
revolving  fund  extending  over  many 
years.  What  we  have  done  is  to  go  into 
the  long-term  type  of  planning. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  were  the  agen¬ 
cies  to  which  the  Senator  refers  enlisted 
to  give  their  aid? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  were  hired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  paid  them  for 
their  services. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Independent  re¬ 
search  was  done,  and  the  research  was 
correlated,  compared,  and  evaluated  by 
members  of  the  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
in  pinpointing  what  he  considers  to  be 
the  weaknesses  in  the  bill,  has  done  a 
service.  He  has  actually  underscored  the 
elements  of  strength  in  the  bill.  For  the 
first  time  we  are  to  get  some  reasonably 
long-term  planning.  At  least  2  years  is 
better  than  1. 

In  connection  with  the  loan  develop¬ 
ment  fund,  while  $2  million  is  author¬ 
ized  for  a  3 -year  period,  that  does  not 
mean  that  we  shall  come  forward  each 
year  with  a  $750  million  appropriation. 
The  fund  will  be  a  revolving  fund. 

The  minute  we  put  the  assistance  on 
the  basis  of  a  loan,  those  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  granting  the  loan  will  be¬ 
gin  to  make  a  much  more  careful  study 
of  the  projects.  Furthermore,  the  engi¬ 
neers  in  the  field  will  make  a  much  more 
careful  study  of  the  program.  By  point¬ 
ing  out  what  he  believed  to  be  weak¬ 
nesses,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
actually  underscored  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  elements  of  strength  in  the 
mutual  security  program. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  may  yield  to  me  for 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  subsequently  submit¬ 
ting  a  proposed  order,  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  he  shall  not  lose  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  behalf  of  the  minority  leader 
and  myself,  I  propose  an  order,  which 

1  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro¬ 
posed  order  will  be  read. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  proposed 
order,  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on.  Friday,  June 
14,  1957,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morn¬ 
ing  business,  during  the  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to 

2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion  and  the  majority  leader:  Provided, 
That  in  the  event  the  majority  leader  is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled 
by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  des¬ 
ignated  by  him:  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  pasage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders  of  either  of  them  may.  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  order? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  if  the  proposed  agreement  is  en¬ 
tered  into,  and  if  the  Senate  convenes 
at  9:30  tomorrow  morning,  if  amend¬ 
ments  are  offered  at  that  time  very  few 
Senators  will  be  present.  I  hope  we 
shall  not  be  denied  an  opportunity  in 
the  morning  to  have  amendments  con¬ 
sidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  order 
for  the  hour  of  meeting  was  entered  the 
first  part  of  the  week.  There  is  usually 
a  morning  hour,  and  then  a  quorum  call. 
Voting  on  amendments  would  not  come 
until  later.  Many  Senators  would  pre¬ 
fer  to  meet  at  an  early  hour  in  the  hope 
of  concluding  action  on  the  bill  on  Sat¬ 
urday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  order?  The 


Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  to  my  mind,  is 
the  first  bold  and  imaginative  new  step 
which  has  been  taken  in  our  foreign-aid 
policy  since  the  inception  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  and  the  point  4  program. 

I  think  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
can  take  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  push¬ 
ing  the  concept  of  a  development  loan 
fund. 

Why  do  I  say  that  this  concept  is  a 
bold  concept?  I  say  that  it  is  bold  be¬ 
cause  it  may  come  somewhere  near 
meeting  the  great  need  which  lies  ahead. 
All  through  the  less  developed  parts  of 
the  world — in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  particularly — millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  are  desperately  seeking  to  find  a 
better  life  for  themselves.  We  have  19 
newly  independent  nations  since  World 
War  II.  No  political  leader  in  these 
young  countries  can  survive  who  does 
not  pledge  his  efforts  to  create  for  his 
people  more  wealth  and  a  higher  stand¬ 
ard  of  living.  These  imderdeveloped 
countries  need  two  things.  They  need 
know-how,  and  this  we  are  prepared  to 
help  provide  through  the  technical  co¬ 
operation  program.  They  also  need 
capital. 

There  are  two  ways  to  get  capital — the 
Communist  leaders  in  Russia  have  their 
way  of  obtaining  capital.  In  the  Soviet 
Union  they  squeezed  it  out  of  the  toil 
and  the  very  lives  of  their  own  people. 
The  Communist  Chinese  are  trying  the 
same  method.  This  method  is  brutal, 
and  it  puts  an  end  to  freedom;  but  it 
does  work,  after  a  fashion,  as  we  have 
seen  in  the  case  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  other  way  for  these  countries  to 
get  capital  is  to  borrow  it.  This  is  the 
way  the  industry  of  the  United  States 
was  founded.  The  leaders  of  these 
newly  independent  countries  have  this 
choice  before  them — to  develop  them¬ 
selves  in  the  Communist  way  or  in  the 
free  way.  I  say  the  development  loan 
fund  is  a  bold  step  because  through  it, 
we  are  announcing  to  these  young  lead¬ 
ers  that  if  they  will  formulate  intelligent 
development  plans  for  their  countries,  if 
they  will  marshal  their  energies  and  re¬ 
sources  into  worthwhile  projects,  the 
necessai-y  capital  will  be  there.  A  great 
deal  of  this  capital  can  come. from  pri¬ 
vate  sources.  Unforunately,  however,, 
American  investment  overseas  tends  to 
go  not  to  the  least  developed  coimtries 
but  to  the  most  developed  countries. 
The  bulk  of  our  investment  has  always 
gone,  and  probably  will  continue  to  go,  to 
Canada,  to  Europe,  and  to  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  challenging  concept  of  this  de¬ 
velopment  fund  is  that  we  are  saying  to 
the  new  countries  of  Africa  and  Asia 
and  the  Middle  East  that  we  are  stand¬ 
ing  ready  to  assist  them  with  capital 
loans  if  they  can’t  get  capital  elsewhere 
and  if  they  will  make  their  plans  eco¬ 
nomically  so  as  to  justify  our  loans. 
This  pohcy,  if  we  resolutely  pursue  it, 
may  prove  to  be  a  major  turning  point 
in  our  effort  to  achieve  a  truly  peaceful 
world.  This  approach  is  the  way  to  chal¬ 
lenge  the  doctrines  of  Marx.  TThiis  is  the 
way  to  demonstrate  the  emptiness  of 
Communist  dogma. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Carroll  in  the  chair.)  Does  the  Senator 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  very  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  the  Senator  is 
stating  about  the  loan  development  fund 
and  the  continuity  of  aid  it  offers,  is  very 
important  because  this  fund  and  its  con¬ 
tinuity  represent  the  most  significant 
advance  which  has  been  made  in  our  aid 
program  since  its  beginning. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  A  few  minutes  ago  a 
colloquy  developed  on  the  issue  of  waste 
in  the  foreign-aid  program.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  does  not 
agree  that  the  loan  development  fund 
offers  the  opportunity  to  reduce  waste 
and  ineflBciency  in  that  it  affords  an 
opportunity  to  select  the  most  worth¬ 
while  projects,  and  the  mechanism  to  be 
established,  in  the  form  of  a  loan  board, 
will  be  able  to  allocate  projects  and  to 
reduce  personnel. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
exactly  correct.  We  have  had  several 
instances  of  what  1  would  call  bad  plan¬ 
ning,  which  resulted  in  some  mistakes  in 
the  program,  because  of  the  way  in 
which  the  projects  had  to  be  undertaken. 
They  had  to  be  undertaken  in  a  short 
time,  sometimes  within  only  a  few 
months.  We  would  rush  into  a  program 
without  adequate  preparation.  That 
would  cause  waste  and  mismanagement. 
The  Senator  is  quite  correct. 

The  loan  fund  will  give  the  planners 
the  feeling  that  they  will  have  the  funds 
available  and  that  they  can  take  ade¬ 
quate  time  in  which  to  plan  the  projects, 
and  to  plan  them  carefully.  One  great 
example  of  what  I  have  in  mind  is  the 
Helmund  Valley  project  in  Afghanistan, 
which  went  awry,  not  under  our  pro¬ 
gram,  but  under  their  own  program,  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  planning  and  coordina¬ 
tion.  We  stepped  in  and  tried  to  sal¬ 
vage  it.  Another  pertinent  incident  was 
described  in  the  House  report.  That  also 
resulted  from  much  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  has 
pointed  out  accurately  the  problem  we 
face  in  newly  established,  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries,  in  connection  with  their 
desire  to  advance  industrially.  With 
very  limited  funds,  they  select  wealth- 
creating  projects.  The  building  of  such 
wealth-creating  projects  requires  ex¬ 
penditures  which  in  some  cases  must 
continue  for  2  or  3  years  or  even  5  years. 
If  we  continue  the  kind  of  aid  we  have 
given  in  the  past,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  these  countries  affected  cannot  ac¬ 
cept  aid  on  a  major  wealth-creating 
project  which  will  continue  over  1  year. 
What  happens  in  many  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  is  that  our  aid  is  channeled  off  and 
diverted  into  less  important  projects. 
These  projects  are  not  always  wealth- 
producing.  Under  the  loan  development 
fund,  one  great  effect  will  be  that  our 
aid  will  become  more  efficient  and  much 
more  effective,  because  it  will  go  into 
great  wealth-producing  projects  in 
countries  that  are  trying  to  advance. 
In  creating  wealth,  the  countries  will 


be  able  to  return  money  into  the  revolv¬ 
ing  fund. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
put  his  finger  on  one  very  important 
consideration,  that  this  fund  is  to  be  used 
primarily  for  wealth-producing  projects, 
not  for  social  improvement  or  even  hu¬ 
manitarian  projects. 

Of  course,  we  do  not  have  anything 
against  such  projects.  But,  just  as  we 
make  distinctions  in  our  own  country 
between  certain  types  of  activities,  these 
specially  designed  projects  will  increase 
the  wealth  and  increase  the  probability 
of  repayment  through  what  is  produced. 

These  funds  are  not  intended  to  be 
used  for  the  relief  of  suffering.  We  have 
relief  programs  for  that  purpose.  We 
have  had  very  large  programs  of  that 
type.  Certainly  our  country  has  done 
jnore  than  its  share  along  that  line. 
This  Is  not  a  relief  program.  If  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  found  to  use  the  pro- 
gi-am  for  that  purpose,  I  am  sure  the 
Senate  will  reprimand  them.  Certainly 
I  would,  as  would  others  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  program.  That  is  not  the 
purpose  of  it.  If  we  are  to  do  that,  we 
will  do  it  under  another  program. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Another  result  would 
be  that  the  funds  would  be  directed  into 
fewer  and  more  important  projects,  and 
in  that  way  there  would  be  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reduce  personnel.  Is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  right.  There  has  been  the  tend¬ 
ency  under  the  other  program  to  rush 
forward  and  undertake  a  short-term  pro¬ 
gram  that  looked  all  right,  because  it 
was  felt  “Something  must  be  done.  We 
cannot  let  this  program  bog  down.”  So 
some  mosquitoes  were  sprayed,  or  similar 
programs  were  undertaken  very  quickly, 
which  in  themselves  were  all  right,  but 
they  did  not  contribute  to  what  should 
be  basically  done  in  these  countries. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Many  of  those  projects 
can  be  carried  out  under  the  twhnical 
assistance  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  they  can  be 
carried  out  under  some  other  program, 
not  this  one. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  one  other  thing,  about  which  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  knows  so  much. 

Under  the  recent  change  in  Soviet 
tactics,  the  Soviets  are  able  to  move  into 
many  countries  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  are  not  restricted  by 
considerations  of  time,  with  which  we 
are  faced,  because  our  appropriations 
are  limited  to  1  year.  They  have  been 
able  to  direct  their  funds,  even  though 
they  may  be  much  smaller  in  size  than 
those  that  have  been  appropriated  by 
the  United  States,  to  larger  wealth-pro¬ 
ducing  projects,  mostly  industrial  proj¬ 
ects,  which  are  most  sorely  needed  in  the 
countries  receiving  the  aid  and  there¬ 
fore  these  projects  have  received  much 
more  attention — and  perhaps  properly 
so — than  have  the  projects  undertaken 
by  the  United  States. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  right. 

Why  do  I  say  that  the  development 
loan  fund  is  the  first  imaginative  for¬ 
eign-aid  policy  step  since  the  point  4  pro¬ 
gram?  I  say  it  because  it  seems  to  me 


that  this  idea  is  the  only  strategy  which, 
in  the  long  run,  can  cause  the  Commu¬ 
nist  leaders  to  give  up  their  ideas  about 
taking  over  the  world.  We  cannot 
change  the  Communist  ideas  by  building 
bigger  armies  and  navies  and  air  forces. 
The  United  States  must,  of  course,  have 
strong  military  power  to  deter  Commu¬ 
nist  aggression  and  to  protect  ourselves, 
but  the  best  that  these  measures  alone 
can  lead  to  is  the  kind  of  stalemate 
which  now  exists. 

We  now  can  destroy  the  Russians,  and 
the  Russians  can  destroy  us.  There  is  a 
kind  of  uneasy  and  precarious  military 
stalemate,  but  this  is  not  the  kind  of  a 
suituation  which  is  likely  to  change  the 
Russian  minds,  because  they  know  that 
there  are  other  ways,  less  costly  ways, 
and  more  effective  ways  to  persuade  the 
world  to  become  Communist.  I  think  we 
are  realizing  more  and  more  that  the 
real  struggle  ahead  lies  in  the  under¬ 
developed  parts  of  the  world  which  have 
not  yet  decided  which  road  to  take  to¬ 
ward  economic  progress.  They  can  take 
the  Communist  method  of  development 
or  the  democratic  methods  which  have 
been  followed  by  the  free  world.  The 
existence  of  this  development  loan  fund, 
and  the  well-considered  policy  which  lies 
behind  it,  provides  these  new  countries 
with  a  real  alternative. 

If  most  of  the  newly  independent  na¬ 
tions  decide  to  try  to  raise  their  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  in  a  peaceful  and  a  demo¬ 
cratic  way  through  their  own  efforts  and 
by  accepting  outside  help  on  a  loan  basis, 
the  Communist  powers,  sometime  during 
the  next  20  or  30  years  during  which  this 
development  will  take  place,  will  come  to 
realize  that  they  are  not  going  to  con¬ 
quer  the  world  by  force  or  by  subversion 
or  by  persuasion.  They  will  then  be 
forced  to  realize  that  they  might  as  well 
settle  down  and  try  to  live  with  their 
neighbors,  because  they  will  have  no  ac¬ 
ceptable  alternative.  The  method  here 
suggested  is  the  way  that  we  may  pos¬ 
sibly  resolve  the  conflict  between  the 
Communist  world  and  the  free  world. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
proposes  that  the  development  loan 
fund  work  in  the  following  way:  We 
propose  that  there  be  an  appropriation 
of  $500  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1958 
to  start  the  fund  off.  We  propose  that 
in  the  fiscal  year  1959  the  fund  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  borrow  up  to  $750  million  from 
the  Treasury.  We  propose  that  in  the 
fiscal  year  1960  the  fund  be  allowed  to 
borrow  another  $750  million  from  the 
Treasury,  if  necessary. 

Over  a  period  of  3  years,  then,  a  capi¬ 
tal  fund  could  be  made  available  total¬ 
ing  $2  billion,  if  that  much  proves  to  be 
necessary  for  making  loans  for  economic 
development. 

The  proposal  is  that  the  loan  fund  be 
administered  by  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  in  very  close 
coordination  with  the  other  interested 
agencies  of  the  Government.  All  basic 
loan  policies  and  every  proposed  loan  of 
more  than  $10  million  must  be  discussed 
with  an  Advisory  Loan  Committee, 
which  would  be  established  by  law.  The 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  would  be 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs.  That  office  is  filled  at 
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present  by  an  unusually  capable  and  ex¬ 
perienced  man,  Mr.  C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
who  was  recently  our  Ambassador  to 
France.  I  think  this  is  a  very  important 
consideration  in  getting  the  loans  under 
way  in  the  proper  manner.  The  com¬ 
mittee,  I  feel,  has  great  confidence  in  this 
arrangement. 

There  would  be  representatives  on  the 
Committee  from  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  from  the 
United  States  representation  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  and  from  any  other 
Government  agencies  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent  feels  ought  to  be  represented,  in 
order  that  the  activities  of  this  fund  will 
be  completely  coordinated  with  all 
sources  of  capital  which  flows  abroad. 

The  fund  will  make  no  grants.  Every 
loan  must  meet  these  criteria: 

First.  The  loan  will  not  be  made  if 
capital  is  available  from  other  free 
world  sources  on  reasonable  terms. 

Second.  The  loan  wiU  not  be  made  un¬ 
less  the  activity  of  the  project  to  be 
financed  is  economically  and  technically 
sound. 

Third.  The  loan  will  not  be  made  un¬ 
less  the  activity  proposed  gives  a  rea¬ 
sonable  promise  of  contributing  to  the 
development  of  economic  resources  or  to 
the  increase  of  productive  capacities  of 
the  borrowing  country.  Let  me  read 
this  additional  policy  from  the  proposed 
legislation : 

The  fund  shall  he  administered  so  as  to 
support  and  encourage  private  Investment 
and  other  private  participation  furthering 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  it  shall  he 
administered  so  as  not  to  compete  with  pri¬ 
vate  Investment  capital,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  or  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development. 

To  complete  the  description  of  how 
the  new  fund  will  work,  I  should  add 
that  the  fimd  will  be  governed  by  the 
general  principles  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  and  the  finan¬ 
cial  operations  of  the  fimd  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 

Congress  will  have  firm  control  over 
the  proposed  development  loan  fund. 
In  order  to  put  the  matter  in  perspec¬ 
tive,  I  would  remind  the  Senate  that 
loan  funds  are  not  new.  Let  me  cite 
two  successful  examples,  one  in  the 
domestic  field  and  one  in  the  foreign 
field,  both  of  which  were  established 
largely  by  creating  an  authority  to  bor¬ 
row  money  from  the  Treasury  to  be 
loaned  for  purposes  and  on  conditions 
specified  by  the  Congress.  On  the 
domestic  side,  the  Reconstruction  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation  was  such  a  loan 
making  organization,  and  a  successful 
one,  which  earned  a  profit  on  its  opera¬ 
tions.  On  the  foreign  side,  we  still  have 
in  operation  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
which  finances  its  loans  out  of  borrow¬ 
ings  from  the  Treasury,  and  is  doing  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  its  special  field. 

Congress  would  have  plenty  of  control 
over  the  proposed  development  loan 
fimd  provided  for  in  the  bill.  In  the 
first  place,  the  initial  capital  of  the 
fund  will  be  established  through  an  ap¬ 
propriation.  Secondly,  the  nomination 
of  the  administrator  of  the  fund  is  re¬ 


quired  by  the  bill  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate. 

Next  year  when  the  mutual  security 
bill  comes  to  the  Congress,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  will  review  the 
authority  and  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  recommend  its  repeal  or  revision  if  it 
is  not  working  properly.  If  the  fund 
needs  additional  capital  in  the  fiscal 
year  1959,  the  bill  provides  that  a  budget 
program  must  be  presented  to  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Appropriations  and  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  them  before  the  additional 
capital  can  be  borrowed  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  In  the  following  fiscal  year,  1960, 
If  additional  capital  is  needed  by  the 
fimd,  the  fund  must  again  obtain  the 
approval  of  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees  for  its  budget  program  prior  to  bor¬ 
rowing  capital  from  the  Treasury. 
Throughout  the  life  of  the  proposed 
fund,  the  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress  will  receive  reports  by  the 
President  on  the  operation  of  the  fund 
every  6  months.  In  addition  to  these 
semiannual  reports,  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  provides  that  in  any  case  in 
which  the  administrator  of  the  fund 
follows  a  course  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  a  majority  of  the  Advisory  Loan  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  fund,  with  respect  to  any 
basic  policy  matter,  or  with  respect  to 
any  loan  in  excess  of  $10  million,  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  must  furnish  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  doing  so. 
It  seems  to  me  that  these  several  checks 
and  rechecks  by  Congress  and  the  re¬ 
ports  to  Congress  provide  adequate  con¬ 
trol  over  the  activities  of  the  proposed 
fund. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  about  one 
of  the  virtues  of  this  bill — the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund.  I  am  not,  however, 
in  other  respects,  completely  satisfied 
with  the  bill.  In  some  parts  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  programs,  and  particularly  in 
some  countries,  I  fear  that  the  emphasis 
in  programing  is  much  too  heavy  on 
the  military  side.  As  the  committee  re¬ 
port  points  out  in  its  concluding  para¬ 
graph,  94  percent  of  the  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Par  East  is  in  the  form  of 
military  assistance  and  defense  support. 
Of  course,  this  figure  does  not  count 
whatever  part  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  may  go  to  the  Par  East,  but,  even 
making  allowances  for  that,  it  strikes  me 
that  this  is  not  a  proper  balance. 

The  best — or  perhaps  the  worst — illus¬ 
tration  of  this  imbalance  is  Pakistan, 
which  nation  we  have,  in  my  opinion, 
encouraged  to  take  on  too  heavy  a  mil¬ 
itary  burden.  I  think  our  military  plan¬ 
ners  have  a  tendency  to  treat  each  coun¬ 
try  as  if  it  alone  had  to  prepare  to  defend 
itself  against  a  Russian  attack.  Many 
of  these  small  coimtries  cannot  possibly 
do  so.  They  will  do  well  enough,  it  seems 
to  me,  if  they  are  able  to  maintain  an 
adequate  internal  security  force.  They 
need  all  the  rest  of  their  meager  re¬ 
sources  in  their  endeavors  to  improve 
their  standards  of  living. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  made  two  types  of  changes  in  the 
President’s  bill  which  go  a  long  way  to 
correct  the  overemphasis  on  military 
prograins  which  I  have  been  discus¬ 


sing.  In  the  first  place,  the  committee 
has  made  changes  in  the  existing  law 
which  will  more  clearly  place  responsi¬ 
bility  on  the  Secretary  of  State  for  co¬ 
ordinating  the  military  side  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  with  United  States  economic  and 
foreign- policy  objectives.  In  the  second 
place,  the  committee  reduced  the  pro¬ 
posed  authorization  for  military  as¬ 
sistance  by  $100  million,  and  reduced  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  de¬ 
fense  support  by  $100  million.  In  au¬ 
thorizing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959 — next  year — the  committee 
has  indicated  the  downward  direction  in 
which  we  believe  these  appropriations 
should  go  by  fixing  ceilings  of  $1.5  bil- 
hon  and  $710  million,  respectively,  for 
military  assistance  and  defense  support 
for  next  year, 

Mr.  President,  I  close  these  remarks  by 
saying  that  the  Senate  has  before  it 
a  sound  mutual  security  bill.  We  are 
now,  I  think,  on  the  right  track  in  our 
economic-assistance  programs.  The 
proposed  Envelopment  Loan  Fund  is  a 
sound  and  hopeful  plan.  It  carries  with 
it  the  seeds  of  its  own  termination.  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  support  this  new 
approach  to  foreign  aid — a  conception 
which  conforms  to  the  general  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Senate  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  to  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Pro¬ 
gram,  and  which  has  again  been  re¬ 
viewed  and  recommended  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

AMEOTMENT  PERMITTING  SUPPORT  TO  AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS  ABROAD 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  S.  2130.  I  regret  that  I 
did  not  offer  this  amendment  when  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  was 
considering  the  mutual  security  author¬ 
ization  bill.  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
study  the  amendment  and  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  acceptable  to  the  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  may  say  that  the  committee  took 
testimony  on  the  subject  matter  which  is 
dealt  with  by  the  amendment,  but  the 
committee  itself  was  not  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  formally  to  pass  upon  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
permit  a  small  portion  of  economic  as¬ 
sistance  funds  to  be  used  for  assisting 
American  sponsored  universities  abroad. 

If  Senators  will  turn  to  page  27  of  the 
committee  report  on  the  pending  mutual 
security  bill,  they  will  find  a  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject,  and  will  also  find 
a  recommendation  of  the  committee 
that  the  executive  branch  use  the  au¬ 
thority  available  to  it  to  extend  effective 
assistance  to  .  American  -  sponsored 
schools,  libraries,  and  community  cen¬ 
ters  abroad  such  as  the  American  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Beirut  and  Roberts  College  in 
Turkey.  I  think  is  is  well  known  that 
these  institutions  play  an  important  part 
in  assisting  in  the  training  of  teachers, 
technicians,  and  others  who  are  so  des¬ 
perately  needed  in  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries. 

This  statement  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  the 
pending  bill  is  very  helpful,  but  some¬ 
thing  more  is  needed.  There  ought  to 
be  a  dependable  source  of  funds  which 
the  executive  branch  can  use  to  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee 
report.  The  new  category  of  special  as- 
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sistance  provided  for  in  the  pending  bill 
is  an  appropriate  source  of  funds  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  these  American  schools.  My 
amendment  would  authorize  the  use  of 
not  to  exceed  $10  million  of  funds  appro¬ 
priated  for  special  economic  assistance 
to  be  used  for  this  worthwhile  purpose. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  receive  fa¬ 
vorable  consideration  by  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  first  let 
me  say  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Green],  and  with  the  services  of  a  very 
capable  and  cooperative  staff,  has  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  best  mutual  security  bill  ever  re¬ 
ported  to  this  body. 

Through  the  investigations  and  stud¬ 
ies  of  this  committee,  the  public  has  be¬ 
come  more  informed  as  to  the  purposes 
and  possibilities  of  foreign-aid  programs 
past,  present,  and  contemplated. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  before  us  in  detail  because  others 
have  already  done  that  or  will  do  so. 

I  do  wish  to  discusss  in  a  broad  sense 
the  question  of  why  we  have  cooperative 
aid  programs  with  other  nations  and  why 
it  is  unthinkable  that  we  should  depart 
from  or  weaken  those  programs  at  this 
time.  — ^ 

The  search  for  a  formula  for  survival 
occupies  the  attention  of  much  of  the 
civilized  world  today.  It  is  this  hope  for 
survival,  as  well  as  humane  instincts, 
that  is  bringing  the  world  closer  in  spirit, 
as  well  as  in  distance. 

There  was  a  time  in  the  near  past 
when  the  oceans  were  considered  ade¬ 
quate  protection  to  the  United  States 
against  any  foreign  foe.  Our  national 
defense  programs  were  predicated  on 
this  assurance.  At  that  time,  too,  the 
tariff  was  considered  to  be  adequate  pro¬ 
tection  against  foreign  competition  in 
the  economic  field. 

Now  the  tariff  wall  as  a  means  of  in¬ 
suring  economic  prosperity  has  crumbled, 
and  the  oceans  are  scant  protection 
against  potential  devastation  from  over¬ 
seas  attack.  Instant  communication 
with  any  part  of  the  world  is  now  pos¬ 
sible.  Transportation  speeds  of  equally 
amazing  comparison  are  not  far  behind. 

The  earth  has  become  so  shrunken  that 
people  now  living  will  surely  be  able  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe  by  the  light  of 
a  single  day. 

In  fact,  we  are  even  looking  at  outer 
space  today,  much  better  informed  than 
our  European  forebears  must  have  been 
when  they  looked  westward  across  the 
salt  water  and  wondered  how  far  one 
would  have  to  go  before  he  fell  off;  and 
how  far  he  would  drop;  and  what  he 
would  land  on,  if  anything. 

It  is  recognition  of  the  omnipotent 
potentiality  for  self-destruction  which 
prompts  the  United  States  to  join  with 
others  in  the  search  for  a  lasting  peace. 
It  is  this  realization  that  inspires  us  to 
try  our  utmost  to  make  a  going  and 
effective  concern  of  the  United  Nations. 
For  this  reason  too,  we  are  carrying  on 
programs  designed  to  strengthen  other 
people  and  their  governments,  so  that 


they,  also,  may  make  a  full  contribution 
to  the  society  of  nations. 

As  we  become  better  acquainted  with 
the  people  in  other  lands,  we  find  that 
under  the  surface  all  of  us  are  very  much 
alike,  having  the  same  ambitions,  the 
same  fears,  and  the  same  hop^s. 

We  also  find,  to  the  surprise  of  some, 
that  there  are  countless  people  in  the 
world  who  equal  us  in  intelligence  and 
excel  us  in  patience.  The  fact  that  they 
have  been  content  to  rely  on  their  pa¬ 
tience  is  one  reason  that  so  many  of 
them  live  today  in  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  patent  urgencies  of 
today,  we  still  have  in  our  own  country 
people  who  see  little  advantage  in  our 
carrying  on  cooperative  programs  with 
those  in  other  lands.  One  of  the  favor¬ 
ite  indoor  sports  of  some  people  is  writ¬ 
ing  their  Members  of  Congress  demand¬ 
ing  that  President  Eisenhower’s  budget 
recommendations  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  be  drastically  cut.  Where  the  cut 
shall  take  place,  however,  is  a  disputed 
question.  Almost  nobody  wants  his  own 
benefits  reduced. 

So,  inasmuch  as  the  benefits  from 
mutual  assistance  programs  are  largely 
intangible,  so  far  as  most  people^ire  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  a  tendency  to  make 
foreign-aid  appropriations  the  logical 
target  for  those  who  want  to  reduce 
taxes  and  expenses  without  upsetting 
their  own  gravy  boat.' 

'  However,  to  those  who  think  that  for¬ 
eign-aid  appropriations  are  a  total  loss 
to  the  American  taxpayer,  and  benefit 
soley  the  people  of  foreign  countries,  I 
suggest  a  further  review  of  the  situation. 

Most-  of  the  money  appropriated  for 
mutual-aid  programs  is  spent  directly 
for  American  goods  and  services.  While 
I  cannot  give  the  exact  amoimt,  it  is  not 
far  from  90  percent  of  the  total. 

There  is  waste  in  these  programs,  Mr. 
President:  but  the  percentage  of  waste 
is  no  greater  than  the  percentage  of 
waste  in  some  of  our  domestic  programs 
which  benefit  the  critics  of  foreign-aid 
programs. 

Last  year,  the  gross  national  product 
of  the  United  States  reached  the  stag¬ 
gering  total  of  $412  billion.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  it  will  exceed  $425  billion 
this  year.  A  sizable  percentage  of  this 
total  was  generated  through  direct  for¬ 
eign-aid  programs  and  the  greatly  in¬ 
creased  international  trade  which  they 
engendered.  These  programs  meant 
business  for  our  manufacturers,  for  our 
shippers  on  land  and  on  sea,  for  our 
shipyards  -  where  new  ships  are  con¬ 
structed.  They  meant  more  business  for 
oiu*  wheat  growers,  our  tobacco  grow¬ 
ers,  and  our  cotton  growers.  They 
meant  infinitely  more  business  for  our 
processors  and  handlers  and  suppliers. 

Speaking  of  international  trade,  this 
business  has  now  reached  enormous  pro¬ 
portions,  and  is  still  growing. 

Prom  January  1,  1956  to  January  1, 
1957,  the  total  amount  of  United  States 
exports  is  reported  to  have  been  $17  bil¬ 
lion — and  I  believe  the  revised  figure 
will  exceed  $17  billion  by  a  considerable 
amount — or  nearly  $5  billion  more  than 
the  total  amount  of  imports  into  the 
United  States. 


For  the  calendar  year  1957,  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  United  States  exports  will  ex¬ 
ceed  $20  billion  with  a  continuing  large 
balance  of  trade  in  our  favor — a  far 
greater  export  trade  than  was  even 
dreamed  of  in  past  years. 

The  mutual  aid  programs,  which  must 
,  continue,  have  contributed  tremendous¬ 
ly  to  the  increased  export  business  of  the 
United  States.  Some  persons  think 
Public  Law  480  is  responsible  for  the  in¬ 
crease  in  our  exports  of  farm  com¬ 
modities.  It  is;  but  Public  Law  480 
works  with  our  mutual-security  pro¬ 
grams.  Through  Public  Law  480,  we  sell 
surplus  farm  commodities  to  other  coun¬ 
tries,  and  take  their  currencies  in  pay¬ 
ment.  Then,  through  the  mutual-se¬ 
curity  program,  we  lend  the  currencies 
back  to  the  countries  which  bought  our 
surplus  farm  commodities;  or  in  some 
cases  we  contribute  the  currencies  to 
them  as  grants.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  we  lend  the  native  currencies 
back  to  the  countries  where  they  orig¬ 
inated  through  our  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
grams,  we  could  not  make,  through  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  the  sales  we  make  now,  be¬ 
cause  some  of  those  countries  simply 
could  not  afford  to  let  such  enormous 
amounts  of  their  own  cuiTencies  get  out 
of  their  own  hands. 

So  let  us  ask  ourselves  this  question: 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  combination 
of  the  programs  carried  on  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  and  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
grams,  would  we  have  sold  almost  8  mil¬ 
lion  bales  of  cotton,  last  year — an  in¬ 
crease  of  2^4  million  bales  over  the  sales 
the  year  before?  Would  we  have  in¬ 
creased  our  sales  of  wheat  ovei’seas  100 
million  bushels  over  the  sales  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  years? 

Would  our  manufacturers  and  deal¬ 
ers  have  sold  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  wire,  pumps,  generators,  magnetos, 
and  the  kind  of  equipment  which  they 
did  sell?  Would  there  have  been  a 
shortage  of  ships,  causing  our  ship¬ 
yards  to  work  overtime  to  build  more 
ships,  had  it  not  been  for  these  pro¬ 
grams?  Would  we  have  sold  millions 
and  millions  of  tons  of  coal  to  foreign 
countries,  giving  our  coal  miners  the 
best  season  they  have  had  in  years,  had 
it  not  been  for  programs  which  some 
people,  ill  advisedly,  I  believe,  think  we 
should  discontinue  or  drastically  slash? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield, 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  wish  to  say  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  making  one 
of  the  clearest  and  one  of  the  ablest  ex¬ 
positions  of  this  subject  that  I  have 
heard.  I  compliment  him  upon  it.  At 
this  point  in  his  statement,  when  he  is 
telling  of  the  great  advantages  that  have 
come  to  this  country  and  to  the  people 
of  this  country  and  to  those  engaged  in 
the  various  industries  of  the  country  as 
a  result  of  moneys  sent  abroad,  I  wanted 
to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  and,  for  my  own  information,  put 
this  question:  The  bill  provides  for  what 
is  known  as  the  development  loan  fund. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  REVERCOMB.  That  is  a  new 
provision  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act; 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  a 
drastic  improvement  over  the  programs 
of  the  past. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  want  to  concur 
heartily  in  such  a  provision,  because, 
instead  of  direct  grants  of  money  by 
this  country,  there  is  now  proposed  a 
provision  that  countries  we  believe  re¬ 
quire  economic  aid  may  borrow  money 
upon  the  basis  that  there  will  be  a  re¬ 
payment.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct,  and 
most  of  the  countries  prefer  to  pay  back 
the  loans.  I  expect  to  cover  that  point 
a  little  later  on  in  the  statement  I  am 
making.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  best 
provisions  in  the  pending  bill,  and  one 
which  will  receive  a  great  deal  more 
favor  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States  than  some  of  our  programs,  and 
certain  provisions  of  those  programs, 
have  received  in  the  past,  and  very 
properly  so. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  the  provision  for  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  is  one  that  brings  great 
satisfaction  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  because  for  some  time,  since 
the  countries  of  the  world  have  more 
and  more  gained  their  economic  footing, 
and  since  they  have  been  on  more  solid 
ground  economically  than  they  were  be¬ 
fore,  I  have  urged  time  and  time  again 
that  advancements  of  funds  for  eco¬ 
nomic  purposes  be  placed  upon  a  loan 
basis.  So  it  is  heartening^  to  me,  and  I 
believe  it  is  satisfying  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  that  now  at  last  instead 
of  providing  grants  or,  as  many  persons 
have  described  them,  handouts  or  give¬ 
aways,  there  is  included  in  the  bill  a 
provision  for  the  lending  of  money  where 
the  Government  feels  it  should  be  loaned 
for  needed  internal  development  of  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  our  allies.  Am  I  correct  in 
that  conclusion? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  corrett 
in  his  assumption. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  very  much. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  pointed  out  that, 
because  of  a  tremendous  volume  of  ex¬ 
ports,  we  have  a  considerable  imbalance 
of  trade.  In  other  words,  we  are  export¬ 
ing  a  full  billion  dollars  more  of  goods 
and  commodities  than  we  are  receiving 
from  other  countries.  This  situation 
cannot  go  on  forever  without  greatly  dis¬ 
turbing  world  conditions  and  creating 
friction  between  nations. 

How  to  correct  this  imbalance  poses  a 
major  problem. 

The  United  States  is  already  one  of  the 
law  tariff  countries  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  throw  our  gates  wide  open 
and  admit  any  and  all  products  from 
foreign  lands  without  restriction. 

To  do  so  would  not  only  jeopardize 
hundreds  of  smaller  industries  in  our 
country,  but  would  probably  fail  to  solve 
the  problem. 

Reduction  in  trade  barriers  must  be 
more  general  and  not  a  one-way  street 
for  a  single  nation. 

The  situation  is  presently  being  amel¬ 
iorated  by  a  large  increase  in  foreign 
travel  by  Americans.  This  gets  many 
dollars  into  the  hands  of  other  people, 


and  to  that  extent  helps  to  reduce  the 
imbalance  of  trade.  Then  there  are  di¬ 
rect  loans  to  foreign  businesses,  sales  of 
American  surplus  commodities  for  for¬ 
eign  currency,  and  private  investment 
by  Americans  in  other  countries. 

It  is  apparent  that  only  a  general 
strengthening  of  the  economy  of  free 
nations  will  be  the  ultimate  answer  to 
both  our  economic  and  political  prob¬ 
lems. 

In  1956,  Americans  invested  two  and 
three-quarter  billion  dollars  in  other 
countries,  and  this  investment  is  earn¬ 
ing  money  for  the  Americans  who  put 
money  into  that  investment  and  who 
spend  their  income  in  the  United  States. 
However,  without  our  mutual  aid  pro¬ 
grams  with  foreign  coimtries,  we  all 
know  that  American  investors  would  not 
have  dared  to  put  $2%  billion  into  pri¬ 
vate  investments  in  foreign  countries 
last  year. 

American  investors,  contractors,  tech¬ 
nicians,  and  operators  are  now  to  be 
found  literally  from  pole  to  pole  and 
in  virtually  every  country  on  the  globe 
outside  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  jffKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  hear  the  Senator  from  Vermont  make 
this  point,  because  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
most  telling  arguments  in  behalf  of  a 
mutual  security  program  from  what  one 
may  call  the  economic  viewpoint  of  our 
own  country.  I  believe  in  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  on  the  basis  of  the  interests  of  our 
own  coimtry,  and  that  is  collective  secu¬ 
rity  against  Communist  aggression;  but 
here  is  an  argument  that  can  be  docu¬ 
mented  by  facts,  in  terms  of  business  in¬ 
vestments,  business  opportunities,  and 
what  I  believe  to  be  the  spreading  of  the 
finer  aspects  of  the  American  political 
and  economic  system  to  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Too  often  people  in  and  out  of  Con¬ 
gress  condemn  American  enterprise, 
either  imknowingly  or  in  a  way  I  think 
imfortimate,  by  saying  every  time  an 
American  business  enterprise  goes  over¬ 
seas  it  is  some  kind  of  exploitation. 
That  is  not  true.  We  have  had  examples 
of  exploiting  enterprises,  but  in  the 
main  I  think  it  can  be  said  that  an 
American  business  enterprise  going 
overseas  takes  with  it  not  only  American 
technology,  know-how,  and  manage¬ 
ment,  but  takes  with  it  some  of  the 
social  standards  of  employee  relation¬ 
ships,  and  some  of  the  social'standards  of 
better  working  conditions,  schools,  and 
hospitals.  I  think  those  standards  can 
be  seen  all  over  the  world,  and  I  think 
that  strengthens  our  general  foreign 
policy. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  remarks.  I  am 
speaking  in  general  terms  today,  but  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  others 
know  everything  I  have  said  can  be  sub¬ 
stantiated — and  documented,  if  that  is 
the  word  to  use — by  records  which  are 
available  to  all.  I  am  trying  to  point  out 
some  aspects  which  I  feel  have  not  been 
properly  set  before  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  some  of  whom  have  been 
inclined  to  regard  these  programs  as 


giveaway  programs.  At  times  they 
have  been.  We  are  trying  to  get  away 
from  that.  I  think  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  does  help  us  get  away  from  that. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  The  Senator  was 
kind  enough  to  yield  to  me  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago,  and  we  discussed  the  devel¬ 
opment  loan  fund  a  basic  part  of  this 
very  important  bill.  To  what  extent,  can 
the  Senator  advise  us,  are  there  to  be 
grants  to  countries  abroad  in  addition  to 
the  loan  development  funds  for  economic 
purposes? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  difficult  to  tell 
until  we  finish  action  on  the  bill  and  also 
on  the  appropriations.  However,  even  in 
the  funds  which  would  be  available  for 
grants,  the  trend  is  toward  loans.  The 
committee,  for  instance,  was  asked  to 
include  $25  million  for  Latin  America. 
I  think  that  was  a  good  idea.  We  also 
provided  that  90  percent  of  the  $25  mil¬ 
lion  should  be  in  the  forms  of  loans.  We 
had  a  similar  appropriation  of  $15  mil¬ 
lion  la.st  year.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
only  half  of  that  was  required  to  be  in 
loans. 

We  are  steadily  working  away  from 
grants  and  toward  loans,  except  for  the 
pufely  military  aid  progi'am.  I  believe 
this  bill  is  a  further  step  away  from 
grants  and  toward  loans  than  any  legis¬ 
lation  which  we  have  had  to  consider 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Let  me  say,  with 
respect  to  the  mihtary,  where  the 
grants  are  made  under  mutual  security, 
I  do  not  raise  any  question  and  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  that  procedure.  I  again 
emphasize,  if  the  able  Senator  will  per¬ 
mit  me  to  do  so  in  interrupting  him,  the 
importance  of  the  loan  feature,  which 
we  find  here  in  economic  development. 
I  say  again  it  is  most  heartening,  and  I 
believe  will  be  heartening,  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land  to  know  that  at  last 
the  Congi-ess  is  recognizing  the  fact  that 
while  we  want  mutual  security,  we  have 
a  regard  for  om’  people,  their  property 
and  their  money,  and  that  funds  ad¬ 
vanced  will  be  upon  a  loan  basis. rather 
than  upon  a  grant  basis. 

I  wish  to  say  I  concur  heartily  in  the 
belief  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  that  those  with  whom  we  deal 
would  rather  have  this  upon  a  soimd 
basis  of  loans  rather  than  grants. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  proposed  legisla¬ 
tion  did  not  work  us  in  the  direction 
of  loans  rather  than  grants,  the  Senator 
would  not  find  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  supporting  it  quite  so  vigorously 
as  he  is  today, 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  something  we  must 
do.  It  is  not  only  fair  to  our  own  people, 
but  it  is  fair  to  the  people  of  other 
countries.  Once  their  economies  reach 
the  level  where  they  can  deal  on  a  busi¬ 
nesslike  basis,  that  is  the  way  we  should 
deal. 
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Mr.  E^}VERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  And  we  feel  that 
that  time  has  come,  and  that  under  this 
bill,  when  it  becomes  law,  we  shall  then 
proceed  upon  the  advancement  of 
moneys  by  loans  rather  than  by  gifts, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  law,  when 
we  deem  it  best  to  send  money  abroad 
for  economic  development. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  are  going  that  way 
very  fast.  I  will  point  out  a  few  excep¬ 
tions  before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  but 
in  general  we  are  going  in  the  direction 
of  businessUke  arrangements  in  the 
making  of  loans  rather  than  grants,  at 
a  rapid  pace.  This  is  the  longest  step 
forward  we  have  taken  in  the  last  12 
years. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  May  I  express  the 
hope  that  for  soimdness,  for  fair  deal¬ 
ing,  and  for  mutual  trust  between  this 
country  and  other  coimtries,  I  hope  that 
soon  we  may  proceed  entirely  upon  the 
basis  of  aid  to  economies  by  loans. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  say  almost  en¬ 
tirely.  There  will  be  a  few  small  coun¬ 
tries  which  will  have  to  be  helped  in 
other  ways  for  some  time,  but  we  will 
a,lmost  go  on  a  businesslike  basis  with 
them. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  men¬ 
tioned  the  Iron  Curtain  before  the  col¬ 
loquy  with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

This  leads  us  to  the  question.  What  is 
going  on  behind  the  Iron  Curtain?  Is  it 
beginning  to  crack  and,  if  so,  what  can 
be  done  to  widen  the  crack? 

Totalitarianism  in  any  form  is  the 
natural  enemy  of  democracy. 

At  the  present  time,  international 
communism  is  regarded  as  the  most 
dominant  and  dangerous  form  of  totali¬ 
tarianism. 

It  is  a  means  to  an  economic  as  well 
as  a  political  end. 

It  controls  countries  having  a  total 
population  of  some  800  million  people. 

It  has  its  disciples  in  most  of  the 
other  countries  of  the  world. 

It  has  as  its  goal  the  domination  of 
the  world  and  the  people  who  live 
therein. 

Yet,  today,  international  communism 
is  wavering  in  those  nations  where  it  was 
thought  to  be  most  strongly  entrenched. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Russia, 
Czechoslovakia,  Red  China,  and  the 
others  are  going  to  change  their  form  of 
government  in  the  near  future.  Having 
in  mind  Mr.  Khrushchev’s  prediction 
that  our  grandchildren  will  be  living 
under  a  Communist  form  of  government. 
I  think  the  safer  prediction  is  to  say  that 
Mr.  Khrushchev’s  grandchildren  will  be 
living  under  a  fairly  democratic  form  of 
government. 

The  crack  in  the  Iron  Curtain  is 
widening.  It  first  appeared  in  1948 
when  Yugoslavia,  ravaged  and  betrayed 
,*and  stricken  with  hunger,  appealed  to 
the  United  States  for  aid.  We  gave  the 
Yugoslavs  about  $38  million  worth  of 


food  that  year.  Corn  was  one  of  the 
items — I  think  the  principal  item. 

This  enabled  them  to  come  through 
the  winter  and  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  government  which,  while  still  profess¬ 
ing  to  be  communistic,  vigorously  dis¬ 
sents  from  the  international  brand  of 
its  neighbors. 

But  for  American,  aid,  Yugoslavia 
would  undoubtedly  be  another  controlled 
and  dangerous  satellite  today.  Heaven 
knows  what  would  have  happened  to 
Greece. 

With  hardly  any  exception,  the  other 
satellite"  nations  are  looking  hopefully  to 
the  day  when  they,  too,  may  be  free 
from  the  'control  of  international  tyr¬ 
anny.  They  cannot  win  that  freedom 
without  our  help  and  encouragement. 

We  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  sell 
goods  and  commodities  on  favorable 
terms  to  Poland,  a  nation  which  has 
recently  taken  a  step — though  a  very 
short  step — toward  future  independence. 

We  are  taking  this  action  with  the 
full  knowledge  that  there  is  an  element 
of  risk  involved.  There  is  always  the 
chance  that  the  Communist  government 
in  Moscow,  seeing  its  hold  on  the  satel¬ 
lites  weaken,  may  choose  to  create  inci¬ 
dents  leading  to  armed  occupation.  It 
is  also  possible  that  these  same  rulers, 
seeing  loss  of  power  lying  ahead  of  them, 
may  choose  war  rather  than  risk  certain 
destruction  at  the  hands  of  those  people 
who  have  been  suppressed  by  their  dom¬ 
ination. 

So  long  as  the  United  States  possesses 
the  power  to  deliver  total  destruction 
upon  any  aggressor,  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  hazard  of  an  atomic  war  will  be 
risked  by  any  nation.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  has  been  in  the  news  much  lately, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  have  250  or  more 
airbases  around  the  world  from  which 
counterattacks  could  be  launched 
against  any  country  which  had  the  te¬ 
merity  to  undertake  to  attack  us,  or  even 
surprise  us.  These  mutual  security  pro¬ 
grams  have  played  a  large  part  in  hav¬ 
ing  those  250  airbases  made  available  to 
us  by  many,  many  nations  of  the  world. 

Our  information  is  to  the  effect  that 
even  now  millions  of  people  in  Eastern 
Europe  and  in  Russia  itself  are  eagerly 
seeking  news  and  hope  from  the  Western 
World.  Radio  Free  Europe  and  other 
agencies,  public  and  private,  are  keep¬ 
ing  that  hope  alive  and  growing. 

Those  who  have  been  permitted  to 
travel  in  these  countries  and  those 
upon  whom  we  depend  for  information 
advise  us  that  there  is  almost  a  com¬ 
plete  lack  of  bitterness  and  hostility 
towards  Americans  in  those  areas  today. 

We  are  now  considering  the  mutual 
security  or  mutual  aid  program  for  the 
•  coming  year.  I  wish  to  point  out  briefly’ 
why  this  program  is  so  important  to  the 
United  States. 

In  the  first  place,  the  greater  part  of 
the  money  spent  on  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
grams  is  either  spent  in  the  United, 
States  or  returns  to  the  United  States. 

There  are  three  phases  involved  in 
foreign  aid  programs. 

First,  there  is  direct  military  aid, 
which  is  comprised  of  ships,  guns, 
planes,  tanks,  and  the  usual  military 
equipment. 


Almost  invariably  the  contribution  of 
military  equipment  to  a  foreign  country 
is  accompanied  by  a  replacement  of  such 
equipment  with  more  modern  weapons 
for  the  American  Armed  Forces. 

So,  actually,  in  furnishing  outmoded 
or  surplus  equipment,  we  are  simply 
charging  to  a  foreign  aid  program  ap¬ 
propriations  which  would  otherwise  be 
required  to  maintain  an  up-to-date  Mil¬ 
itary  Establishment  at  home. 

Included  with  the  military  aid  there 
is  the  defense  support  program,  through 
which  we  contribute  food,  clothing,  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  other  equipment  necessary 
to  maintain  the  armed  strength  of 
friendly  nations. 

In  this  program,  too,  nearly  every  dol¬ 
lar  spent  for  material  is  returned  to  the 
United  States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  three- 
quarters  of  the  cost  of  all  foreign  aid 
programs  is  in  the  interest  of  our  own 
national  security. 

It  is  claimed,  and  with  much  justifica¬ 
tion,  that  instead  of  being  an  added 
expense,  foreign  aid  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  is  actually  a  substantial  saving  to 
the  United  States  taxpayer. 

This  is  because  of  the  far  lower  cost  of 
maintaining  armed  forces  in  other 
countries. 

The  next  phase  of  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  economic.  Last  year,  this  cost 
us  about  $250  million.  This  type  of  as¬ 
sistance  is  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  total,  yet  it  draws  the  most  fire  from 
foreign  aid  critics.  This  money  is  spent 
largely  in  construction  of  roads,  ports, 
bridges,  schools  and  hospitals,  and  for 
water  supplies  and  irrigation. 

Part  of  this  expenditure  also  returns 
to  this  country,  but,  in  the  main,  our 
benefits  are  derived  by  strengthening  the 
economy  of  the  participating  nation. 

The  final  phase  of  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  This  amounted  to  only  $135  mil¬ 
lion  last  year — I  believe  the  bill  calls  for 
$151  million  this  year — but  dollar  for 
dollar  undoubtedly  yields  greater  returns 
than  any  other  money  spent  in  foreign 
lands.  Through  this  program,  we  help 
other  people  to  help  themselves  in  the 
fields  of  management,  industrial  produc¬ 
tion,  and  agriculture. 

Through  technical  assistance,  many 
countries  in  a  short  period  of  years  have 
been  able  so  to  improve  their  own  econ¬ 
omy  and  their  own  standards  that  they 
are  themselves  bearing  most  of  the  cost 
of  continuing  these  programs. 

Just  as  the  county  agent,  the  home 
demonstration  agent,  and  the  club 
worker  in  the  United  States  have  made 
their  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country,  so  have  their  counterparts  in 
foreign  lands  made  equally  great  con¬ 
tributions  to  raising  the  living  standards 
of  many  millions  who  live  in  under¬ 
developed  countries. 

Although  for  the  first  few  years  of  the 
foreign  aid  programs,  assistance  to  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  was  given  largely 
in  the  form  of  grants,  we  are  now  reach¬ 
ing  the  point  where  most  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  future,  aside  from  outright 
military  aid,  will  be  made  in  the  form  of 
loans. 
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The  establishment  of  the  development 
loan  fund  is  a  striking  departure  from 
former  methods.  I  expect  it  will  not  only 
prove  to  be  effective,  but  also  will  be 
understood  and  accepted  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  public. 

The  question  is  frequently  raised — 
How  do  you  expect  to  collect  a  loan  from 
an  underdeveloped  country?  Why  not 
give  the  cash  and  let  it  go  at  that?  The 
same  question  was  raised  23  years  ago, 
when  the  Export-Import  Bank  was  or¬ 
ganized.  The  initial  purpose  of  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  was  to  lend  money  to 
people  in  foreign  countries  so  they  could 
buy  from  American  industries  and  busi¬ 
nessmen.  It  was  really  a  domestic-aid 
program.  At  the  time  it  was  set  up,  there 
were  some  who  believed  that  if  we  ever 
collected  50  percent  of  the  loans  made 
we  would  be  doing  very  well. 

What  has  happened?  In  the  23  years 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  has  been 
in  existence,  ‘the  losses  from  bad  loans 
have  not  only  been  negligible,  but  the 
bank  has  accumulated  profits  amounting 
to  $435  million  above  all  expenses.  This 
has  been  done  on  an  initial  investment 
of  only  $1  billion. 

We  help  the  other  countries  which  are 
potentially  wealthy,  but  have  no  pur¬ 
chasing  power  so  to  develop  their  re¬ 
sources  that  they  can  convert  some  of 
their  mineral  wealth,  agricultural 
wealth,  or  whatever  kind  of  wealth  it  is, 
into  improved  purchasing  power,  not 
only  for  their  own  people  to  use  at  home, 
but  also  to  enable  them  to  do  a  greater 
amount  of  business*in  the  world  market. 
In  the  future,  I  should  say  that,  except 
for  the  costs  which  we  incur  in  South 
Korea,  Taiwan,  and  South  Vietnam,  we 
may  expect  that  a  large  percentage  of 
loans  made  in  foreign  countries  from 
now  on  will  be  repayable. 

I  do  not  suppose  the  public  generally 
knows  that  over  the  past  few  years  we 
have  received  one-hundred-and-sixty- 
million-odd  dollars  in  interest  from  so- 
called  soft  loans  made  a  few  years  ago. 
We  are  beginning  to  collect  on  the  prin¬ 
cipal  as  well,  having  received  some  $14" 
million  or  $15  million  in  principal  on 
loans  made  a  few  years  ago.  The  rea¬ 
son  we  have  not  collected  more  on  the 
principal  is  that  when  such  loans  were 
made  there  was  a  provision  in  the  con¬ 
tract  which  exempted  the  borrowers 
from  making  payments  on  the  principal 
for  the  first  5  years.  In  the  case  of  some 
countries,  the  5  years  have  expired,  and 
they  are  not  only  paying  interest,  and 
enabling  us  to  get  some  income  back, 
but  they  are  paying  something  back  on 
the  principal  as  well,  although  it  will  be 
a  long  time  before  we  get  it  all  back. 

Many  countries  in  which  we  have  aid 
programs  are  rich  in  resources.  They 
simply  have  no  way  at  present  to  con¬ 
vert  their  resources  into  purchasing 
power.  Of  course,  there  are  some  areas 
where  it  will  be  necessary  to  continue 
grants  for  the  foreseeable  future,  but 
the  world  at  large,  including  many  of  the 
less  developed  areas,  has  now  reached  ar 
point  where  more  businesslike  methods 
may  be  employed. 


Summing  up  the  results  of  our  endeav¬ 
ors  over  the  past  10  years,  we  find  that 
although  there  have  been  failures  in  the 
field  of  foreign  cooperation  the  successes 
have  outweighed  the  failures.  World 
trade  has  increased  enormously,  health 
and  education  have  made  much  prog¬ 
ress  in  so-called  backward  nations.  Fear 
of  famine  has  bepn  mitigated. 

The  charge  that  the  United  States  was 
motivated  by  imperialistic  ambitions  has 
been  generally  discredited.  Several 
countries  which  tottered  between  totali¬ 
tarianism  and  the  western  democracies 
are  definitely  on  the  side  of  popular  gov¬ 
ernment  today. 

The  people  of  the  world  are  becoming 
better  informed  each  year.  Colonialism 
is  waning,  amd  some  governments  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  become  more  democratic. 
The  United  Nations  is  still  a  going  con¬ 
cern  and  making  a  considerable  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  efforts  for  world  unity 
and  amity.  ^ 

The  danger  of  war  has  not  been  elim¬ 
inated.  It  could  start  from  either  of 
two  sources.  The  leaders  of  interna¬ 
tional  communism,  feeling  themselves 
hemmed  in  from  the  outside  and  facing 
revolution,  peaceful  or  otherwise,  from 
within,  could  resort  to  desperate  meas¬ 
ures.  Or,  smaller  nations,  seeking  to 
fulfill  nationalist  ambitions,  might  re¬ 
sort  to  violent  methods,  thereby  striking 
a  spark  which  could  kindle  war  on  a 
major  scale.  The  United  Nations  if 
properly  equipped  and  implemented 
could  do  much  to  obviate  the  latter  risk. 

This  is  no  time  to  abandon  or  impov¬ 
erish  a  program  which  has  already 
greatly  strengthened  the  world  economy, 
including  our  own;  brightened  the  fu¬ 
ture  for  free  people,  and  enhanced  the 
security  of  democratic  nations. 

The  bill  before  us  is  a  good  bill,  i 
estimates  of  cost  are  reasonable  and  the 
long  step  it  takes  away  from  grants 
toward  more  businesslike  methods  is 
highly  desirable. 

Let  us  not  emasculate  it,  either  as  to 
policy  or  the  means  of  implementing 
that  policy. 

Let  us  go  forward  and  not  retreat  just 
as  the  goal  comes  in  sight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  1 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cal 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  ] 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ordei 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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i’ROCEDURES  OP  THE 
3IONAL  QUARTERLY 

?PEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
-pages  13752  to  13756  tem¬ 


porary  Congressional  Record — I  ana¬ 
lyzed  theyso-called  Presidential  support 
scores  prepared  by  Congressional  Quar¬ 
terly,  private  organization,  I  was 


critical  of  their  statistical  procedures,  as  ^ 
they  are  based  on  the  editorial  selectior 
of  certain  rollcall  votes  which  their  ed^ 
tors  decide  should  be  used  to  reflect  sim- 
port  or  opposition  to  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gram.  Apparently  many  people  /are 
confused  and  believe  that  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Quarterly  is  an  official  Govern¬ 
ment  document. 

My  review  of  their  work  a  sfear  ago 
convinced  me  that  they  present  statis¬ 
tics  labeled  as  factual  and  n^partisan 
to  support  their  own  politic^ viewpoint. 
Since  I  challenged  their  st^istics,  I  be¬ 
lieved  it  was  my  responsiMity  to  make 
my  own  study  of  the  eyire  record  of 
rollcall  votes  during  boUi  the  83d  and 
84th  Congresses.  I  endeavored  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  support  for  ^President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  program  by  tue  members  of  the 
two  parties  in  the  senate.  My  study 
was  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record/ou  August  17,  1956, 
on  pages  A6537  re  A6547.  Unlike  the 
Congressional  Quarterly,  I  reviewed  all 
of  the  rollcall  votcs  which  could  possibly 
involve  the  President’s  program  over  a 
4-year  period.) 

Mr.  President,  my  statement  of  Au¬ 
gust  17  saidj 

There  wene  271  rollcalls  In  the  83d  Con¬ 
gress,  and  ^0  rollcalls  in  the  84th  Congress, 
or  a  total  pt  501  rollcalls.  Every  rollcall  has 
been  revl/wed  and  accounted  for  so  that  the 
record  -roll  be  complete  and  all  Inclusive. 

AfterAliminating  procedural  votes,  as  well 
as  issues  which  were  clearly  not  a  part  of 
the  resident’s  program,  I  find  that  there 
wery  220  rollcalls  in  the  83d  Congress  and 
203Aollcalls  in  the  84th  Congress  which  rep- 
re^nted  a  clear  test  of  support  for  President 
EiKenhower. 

In  the  83d  Congress  on  this  entire  group 
bf  issues,  the  Republican  Members  cast  7,525 
'  votes  in  support  of  President  Eisenhower’s 
program  or  64.7  i>ercent  of  the  total.  ’The 
Democrats  cast  4,114  votes  or  35.3  percent 
of  the  total. 

In  the  84th  Congress  when  the  Democrats 
were  in  control  of  the  Congress,  the  Be- 
aublicans  cast  6,682  votes  or  59.4  p)ercent  of 
le  votes  cast  for  President  Eisenhower,  and 
t^  Democrats  cast  4,575  votes  or  40.6  per- 
ceik  of  the  votes  for  his  program.  Over  the 
4-y^r  period  on  these  423  issues.  Republi¬ 
cans  ^st  14,207  votes  for  President  Eisen¬ 
hower ’l^rogram  or  62.1  percent  of  the  to¬ 
tal.  Th&Democrats  cast  8,689  votes  or  37.9 
percent  o^he  total. 

An  exam^atlon  of  the  votes  cast  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  PK^ident  Eisenhower’s  program 
shows  a  shar^party  division.  During  the 
83d  Congress,  l^publicans  cast  only  1,630 
votes  in  opFKJsitnni  to  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gram  or  25.7  perApt  of  the  total.  Demo¬ 
crats  cast  4,701  vot^  or  74.3  percent  of  the 
total.  During  the  8«h  Congress  once  again 
we  find  Republicans  c^ing  only  1,715  votes 
in  opposition  to  Presides  Eisenhower’s  pro¬ 
gram  or  29.7  percent  of  t^e  total  opposition 
votes  with  the  Democrati^iasting  4,053  or 
70.3  percent  of  the  opposit^n  votes.  Over 
the  4-year  period,  the  Republicans  cast  only 
3,345  votes  in  opposition  to  Prudent  Elsen¬ 
hower’s  program  or  27.6  percentNof  the  total 
opposition  votes.  The  Democrat^^ast  8,754 
or  72.4  percent  of  the  opposition  voV 

I  included  a  summary  table  in  J^y  re¬ 
marks  which  I  wish  to  include  arUhis 
point  in  the  Record,  It  is  self-expl^a- 
tory. 


J 
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All  Eisenhower  rollcalls 


\  Congress 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
votes 

Eisenhower  position 

Opposed  to  Elsenhower  position 

Republicans 

Democrats 

Democrats 

Republicans 

Votes 

cast 

Per¬ 

cent 

Votes 

cast 

Per¬ 

cent 

Votes  ’ 
cast 

Per¬ 

cent 

Votes 

cast 

Per¬ 

cent 

83d . . 

220 

7,525 

64.7 

4,114 

35.3 

4,701 

74.3 

1, 630 

25.7 

84th . . 

203 

6,682 

59.4 

4,575 

40.6 

4,063 

70.3 

1,  715 

29.7 

Total . . 

423 

14,  207 

62.1 

8,689 

37.9 

8,754 

72.4 

3,345 

27.6 

Mr.  President,  iNis  impossible  to 
measure  either  partySsupport  for  the 
President  or  the  positi^  of  individual 
Senators  on  the  basis  of  ^ew  scattered 
rollcalls. 

On  May  14,  1957,  I  receiVfcd  a  letter 
from  the  executive  editor  of\he  Con¬ 
gressional  Quarterly,  which  I  wi^to  in¬ 
clude  in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point: 

Congressional  Qtjarterlt, 
"Washington,  D.  C.,  May  14,  1957,' 
Hon.  Andrew  P.  Schoeppel, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Schoeppel:  In  view  of  your 
Interest  in  this  subject  last  year,  I  am  send¬ 
ing  you  the  first  interim  measure  of  presi¬ 
dential  support  done  by  Congressional 
Quarterly  for  the  session  up  to  May  12. 

Cordially, 

Thomas  N.  Schroth, 

Executive  Editor. 

I  have  examined  this  so-called  interim 
measure  of  presidential  support  by  the 
Congressional  Quarterly.  It  is  an  amaz¬ 
ing  document.  It  was  timed  to  reach 
the  press  when  President  Eisenhower 
made  his  first  television  address. 

The  Congressional  Quarterly  says : 

Congressional  Republicans  have  opposed 
President  EUsenhower’s  legislative  program 
more  often  than  they  have  supported  it  so 
far  in  the  Democratlc-controlled  85th  Con¬ 
gress. 

The  opposition  Democrats  not  only  have 
supported  the  President  more  than  the 
members  of  his  own  party,  but  also  have 
supported  him  more  than  they  did  in  the 
past  two  Congresses  of  his  administration. 

The  Republican  level  of  support,  mean¬ 
while,  has  dropped  lower  than  at  any  time 
in  the  past  and  has  drawn  the  average  con¬ 
gressional  support  score  to  a  lower  point 
than  it  reached  in  the  83d  and  84th  Con-, 
gr esses. 

These  results  of  Congressional  Quarterl^s 
midsession  survey  of  House  and  Senate  ^t- 
Ing  explain  more  than  anything  els^why 
President  Eisenhower  feels  compelledyto  by¬ 
pass  Congress  and  take  the  case  Aor  his 
program  directly  to  the  peoply  through 
nationwide  radio  and  television^ 

He  recognizes  the  need  to  limt  a  fire  un¬ 
der  his  fellow  Republicans  oil  Capitol  Hill, 
whose  support  of  the  Eisenhower  budget 
and  legislative  program  "hsf  dropped  sharply 
since  the  President  won  ms  landslide  reelec¬ 
tion  victory  last  November. 

The  so-called  ^terim  measure  of 
Presidential  sup^rt  released  by  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  as  nonpartisan 
was  actually  a/Democratic  Party  propa¬ 
ganda  piece give  the  impression  of  a 
deep  rift  ^hin  the  Republican  Party. 
The  Concessional  Quarterly  statement 
to  the  pr^  continues  with  the  following : 

The  Weakening  of  Republican  support  has 
caus^tf  the  President  some  legislative  losses. 


His  position  was  upheld  on  19  of  the  31* 
rollcall  votes  in  1957  for  an  average  of  61 
percent.  In  the  Democratic  84th  Congress 
(1955-56),  the  President’s  winning  average 
was  72  percent:  in  the  Republican  83d  Con¬ 
gress  (1953-54)  it  was  83  percent. 

Mr.  President,  in  analyzing  the  31 
rollcalls,  I  find  that  they  include  votes 
in  both  the  Senate  and  in  the  other  body. 

I  do  not  know  how  one  can  combine 
votes  in  the  two  Houses  and  come  up 
with  an  overall  winning  average  for  the 
President’s  program.  No  one  can  claim 
that  a  measure  based  on  so  few  votes 
^an  objective  statistical  procedure. 

shall  not  concern  myself  with  thi 
votek  in  the  other  body.  Tlie  Senajbfe 
picturfc  is  so  distorted  that  I  shall  confine 
my  remarks  to  it. 

The  Cisipgressional  Quarterly  yfelease 
said: 

The  9  SeriHte  votes  included /3  budget 
tests,  the  MideaSt  doctrine,  and  ^ch  contro¬ 
versial  nomlnatiafas  as  those  ofyocott  McLeod 
and  Gen.  Ralph  Sticker, 

Since  the  controv^sy^  a  year  ago,  the 
weekly  issues  of  the  Om’^ressional  Quar¬ 
terly  indicate  on  eaclvvrollcall  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  they  ssjf  w^ld  support  the 
President’s  progra^.  I  ha^(e  made  a  very 
careful  examination  of  the Veekly  issues 
of  the  Congre^onal  Quarte^  and  can 
find  only  7  votes,  not  9  votes,  ^ich,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Uieir  board  of  editonik  meaS' 
ure  support  for  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  table 
listing  Jmese  votes  and  the  pages  oflfie 
Cong^ssional  Quarterly  on  which  thi 
app^r. 


/  Rollcall  No. 

Date 

President’s 

Page 

position 

No. 

4 . 

Feb.  18,1957 
Mar.  2, 1957 
Mar.  5, 1957 
Apr.  1, 1957 
. do . 

Yes . 

220 

6. . . 

298 

10 . . . . 

Yes . . 

299 

17 . 

Yes . 

418 

18 . 

Nay _ 

418 

21 . 

Mav  8, 1957 
May  9, 1957 

Nay _ ... 

653 

22 . 

Yes' . 

553 

in  terms  of  the  entire  session.  That  is,, 
why  I  prepared  my  study  a  year  ag^ 
based  on  the  entire  record. 

Through  May  12,  the  cutoff  dat^or 
the  Congressional  Quarterly  ii^rim 
measure  of  Presidential  suppory  there 
were  only  22  Senate  rollcalls.  ^sed  on 
past  experience,  by  the  time  wo  adjourn 
there  should  be  sufficient  ^rollcalls  to 
provide  some  information  that  might  be 
meaningful.  I  have  examined  the  past 
record  to  see  how  m^y  rollcalls  we 
normally  had  taken  by  May  12  and  the 
number  of  rollcalls  hy  the  end  of  the 
session.  / 

Mr.  President,  ^fiave  summarized  this 
data  in  a  table  ^ich  shows  the  unfair¬ 
ness  of  preparing  an  interim  support 
score  at  thi^ date.  It  is  self-explan¬ 
atory. 


Nui^^ of  rollcall  votes 

By 

May  12 

By  end  of 
session 

83d  Cong.,  1st  sess _ 

19 

90 

84tlyCong.,  1st  sess _ 

37 

94 

Mr.  President,  the  flexibility  of  the 
Congressional  Quarterly’s  methods  are 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  we  now  find 
that  9  Senate  votes  are  included  in 
their  support  scores  while  there  were 
only  7  selected  in  their  weekly  tabula¬ 
tions. 

Obviously  it  is  impossible  to  reflect 
the  position  of  any  Senator  in  terms  of 
the  President’s  entire  program  on  either 
7  votes  or  9  votes.  If  9  votes  are  used, 
each  vote  counts  for  11  percent  of  the 
total  score.  If  only  7  votes  are  used,  each 
vote  counts  as  14  percent  of  the  score. 
The  only  way  a  support  score  or  a  party - 
unity  score  can  have  any  meaning  is 


In  reviewing  the  issues  they  selected  to 
measure  support  for  the  President,  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  says: 

Two-thirds  of  the  22  House  rollcalls  were 
on  the  budget.  The  others  included  the  corn 
bill,  the  Mideast  doctrine,  and  a  probe  of 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies. 

Mr.  President,  the  corn  bill  in  the 
House  was  a  part  of  the  President’s  pro¬ 
gram.  As  I  said  previously,  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Quarterly  stated  that: 

The  9  Senate  votes  included  3  budget 
tests,  the  Mideast  doctrine,  and  such  con¬ 
troversial  nominations  as  those  of  Scott  Mc¬ 
Leod  and  Gen.  Ralph  Zwicker. 

Apparently  the  corn  bill  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  a  part  of  the  President’s  program 
in  the  Senate.  This  is  a  further  example 
of  the  flexible  methods  used  by  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Quarterly  to  make  the  sta¬ 
tistics  fit  their  own  purposes.  Their 
purpose  in  this  case  was  to  divide  the 
Republican  Party  and  to  continue  to 
further  the  Congressional  Quarterly 
theory  that  over  the  years  President 

isenhower  has  been  supported  by  the 
emocrats  in  this  body  and  opposed  by 
tnh  members  of  his  own  party. 

Inony  remarks  on  July  27,  1956,  I  in¬ 
cluded  a  letter  which  I  had  received  from 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maine,  ^wish  to  include  at  this  point 
the  final  ^ragraph  of  her  letter  to  me, 
which  reads^s  follows: 

I  believe  tha^ongressional  Quarterly  does 
provide  a  valuabre  service.  But  I  think  that 
its  publishers  havda  very  serious  obligation 
to  avoid  editorial  snuiting  in  their  analyses 
if  for  only  two  reasons:  (1)  the  very  name 
of  the  publication  causes  many  people  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  an  official  jmblication  of  Con¬ 
gress,  and  (2)  it  represen^itself  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  objective. 

I  then  said: 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguis^d  Senator 
from  Maine  has  raised  the  intere^i^  point, 
that  many  people  may  believe  thatNongres- 
sional  Quarterly  is  an  official  or  semipificial 
publication  of  the  Congress.  I  inteiW  to 
stucly  this  matter  fully  to  determine  whe^r 
legislation  should  not  be  introduced  to  p?^ 
tect  the  use  of  the  name  “congressional”  jus\ 
as  the  Congress  has  protected  the  use  on 
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such  words  as  "United  States”  and  “Red 
>Stoss”  from  commercial  exploitation. 

InNoew  of  this  completely  distored 
"intermKmeasure  of  Presidential  sup¬ 
port”  whichv^as  been  so  widely  Quoted 
in  the  press,  Fbon  understand  why  there 
are  requests  to  ih^oduce  legislation  to 
protect  the  name  “bsjjgressional”  from 
misuse  by  a  commerchd^rganization. 
This  obvious  political  use  olKs^at  many 
consider  an  official  GovernmenT>simblica- 
tion  has  gone  far  enough.  It  is  to 
call  a  halt  to  these  misleading  practife^. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1957 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  believe  all  Senators 
know  my  position  on  the  pending 
measure  even  before  I  speak,  because  in 
years  gone  by  I  have  always  expressed 
myself  against  the  giveaway  program, 
as  I  call  it,  which  some  others  call  the 
mutual  security  program. 

The  so-called  mutual  security  bill  now 
before  the  Senate,  as  I  see  it,  is  merely 
another  device  to  take  away  from  the 
American  taxpayers  more  billions  of 
dollars  for  giveaway  programs  for  foreign 
governments. 

There  is  little  mutual  security  in  the 
bill.  In  truth,  there  is  little  of  anything 
mutual  about  the  bill  other  than  the  fact 
that  American  taxpayers  are  mutually 
sick  of  paying  the  full  load  for  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  very  term  "security” 
is  a  misnomer.  In  fact,  it  is  simply  a 
cloak  behind  which  hides  the  biggest 
pork-barrel  legislation  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  at  pres¬ 
ent  we  are  giving  away  so  much  money 
that  we  do  not  know  how  to  distribute 
it  properly.  At  present,  approximately 
$6  billion  has  not  even  been  allocated, 
although  its  spending  has  been  author¬ 
ized.  That  proves  to  me  that  the  for¬ 
eign  nations  have  not  been  begging  quite 
fast  enough  for  us  to  give  out  what  has 
been  appropriated  for  them.  I  noticed 
in  the  newspaper  today  that  one  small 
country  had  refused  our  money;  it  did 
not  want  any  of  it. 

The  moneys  being  asked  for  in  the 
name  of  mutual  security  are,  in  the  main, 
nothing  more  than  subsidies  for  foreign 
governments  to  use  in  building  up  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  programs  in  their 
countries  which  will  be  used  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  American  business,  industry, 
and  workers.  This  is  exactly  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  Japan  when  we — and  I  say 
"we”  loosely,  for  I  opposed  the  program 
when  it  came  up — whelped  them  with  sub¬ 
sidies  to  build  up  their  t^tile  industries. 

Oh,  it  was  said  that  we  must  build  up 
a  textile  industry  in  Japan,  in  order  to 
get  that  country  back  on  its  feet.  Today 
the  whole  textile  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  pleading  with  our  Government 
to  take  action  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  being  flooded  with  cheap 
cotton  materials  made  in  Japan,  where 
the  laborer  works  for  15  or  16  cents  an 
hour,  as  against  the  $1.25  or  $1.50,  or 
more,  an  hour  which  is  paid  ia  America. 


We  must  bear  in  mind  also  that  when 
the  foreign  countries  buy  our  cotton,  we 
are  giving  them  in  addition  an  advantage 

I  of  approximately  6  cents  a  pound  over 
our  textile  industry  in  the  United  States. 
The  foreign  countries  buy  on  the  world 
market,  which  is  usually  6  or  7  percent 
below  the  price  on  the  American  market. 

The  bill  is  called  “mutual  security.” 
I  do  not  call  it  that.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  all  the  money  we  are  dumping  into 
the  laps  of  foreign  countries  in  the  sacred 
name  of  security  will  come  back  to  haunt 
us  and  our  children. 

Many  persons  are  wondering  today 
why  it  is  that  foreign  countries  have 
reduced  their  purchases  of  American 
cotton.  I  can  tell  them  why.  The  reason 
is  that  we  have  poured  mutual-security 
money  into  those  countries  and  have 
taught  them  how  to  grow  cotton.  They 
do  not  need  to  buy  cotton  from  America 
when  they  can  grow  it  at  home. 

We  have  given  away  money,  here, 
there,  and  yonder  to  build  dams  for  irri¬ 
gation  purposes.  Then  we  complain 
when  surpluses  are  built  up  in  the  United 
States.  We  have  helped  to  build  them 
up.  In  helping  to  build  up  surpluses,  we 
have  hurt  our  own  people  at  home. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  all  the  money 
which  is  being  dumped  into  the  laps  of 
foreign  countries  in  the  sacred  name  of 
mutual  security  will  come  back  to  hurt 
us  and  even  our  unborn  children. 

We  should  stop  to  think  of  the  people 
who  will  pay  the  taxes  for  mutual  se¬ 
curity.  We  do  not  have  the  money;  we 
have  to  borrow  it,  and  we  have  to  borrow 
it  at  a  high  rate  of  interest.  Interest 
rates  have  gone  up  during  the  last  few 
years  by  approximately  50  percent.  If 
we  do  not  stop  spending  and  giving  away 
our  resources,  how  can  we  expect  the 
American  people  to  reduce  their  personal 
debts,  consumer  credit,  and  the  like.  We 
are  continuing  to  give  away  billions  of 
dollars  while  the  American  people  are 
unable  to  pay  off  their  national  debt. 

If  our  national  debt  were  to  be  reduced 
by  $2  billion  a  year,  I  wonder  how  many 
Senators  realize  how  long  it  would  take 
to  wipe  it  out  entirely.  It  would  take 
more  than  140  years.  We  would  still  be 
paying  off  the  debt  in  the  year  2097. 

Senators  who  pride  themselves  on  the 
virtue  of  prudence  should  think  of  what 
we  are  doing  and  of  the  example  we  are 
setting  for  our  people.  We  should  re¬ 
member  that  our  economic  security  is 
just  as  important  as  our  military  secu¬ 
rity. 

I  said  the  other  day  that  if  the  salaries 
of  the  Government  workers  were  in¬ 
creased  a  little,  if  the  Government  paid 
out  a  little  more  money  for  the  benefit  of 
its  employees,  it  would  enable  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  employees  to  meet  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living. 

The  more  we  go  into  debt,  the  cheaper 
the  dollar  becomes.  It  will  contmue  to 
become  less  valuable.  The  value  of  the 
dollar  today  is  already  down  to  50  cents. 
I  hope  Senators  will  realize  that  the  de¬ 
cline  has  not  stopped  at  50  cents,  but  that 
the  value  of  the  dollar  will  continue  to  go 
down.  It  will  drop  to  45  cents,  and  then 
to  40  cents,  if  we  do  not  at  some  point 
stop  increasing  the  debt. 

Many  of  the  Nation’s  schoolchildren 
annually  visit  Washington  to  view  the 


National  Capitol  and  all  its  sacred 
shrines  of  liberty.  Let  us  look  around  us 
when  we  are  spending  money  on  foreign 
governments.  Every  year  the  Federal 
Goveriunent  loses  millions  of  dollars  in 
work  hours  because  the  Federal  em¬ 
ployees  must  be  dismissed  from  work  be¬ 
cause  inadequate  housing  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  continue  their 
work  in  the  national  interest  in  inclem¬ 
ent  weather. 

Let  Senators  walk  down  Constitution 
Avenue,  There  they  will  see  some  little 
shacks  which  have  been  standing  for 
15  or  more  years — buildings  made  of  ply¬ 
wood.  It  is  said  that  the  Government 
cannot  afford  to  construct  the  necessary 
buildings  in  which  its  employees  must 
work.  In  the  summertime,  those  build¬ 
ings  are  so  hot  that  the  employees  must 
be  dismissed  at  3  or  4  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  In  the  wintertime,  the 
buildings  become  so  cold  that  the  em¬ 
ployees  cannot  remain  in  them  because 
of  insufficient  heat.  If  the  proper  kind 
of  buildings  were  erected,  so  as  to  enable 
the  employees  to  work  a  full  day,  the 
Government  would  benefit  by  real 
economy.  But,  no;  we  send  our  billions 
of  dollars  overseas.  Some  Senators  say 
we  cannot  afford  to  correct  the  situa¬ 
tion  I  have  just  spoken  of.  They  say  we 
cannot  afford  to  provide  adequate  hous¬ 
ing  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution  or 
other  agencies  of  the  Government,  but 
now  we  are  asked  to  authorize  giving 
away  money  to  foreign  governments  so 
they  can  make  adequate  provisions  for 
their  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  sitting  before  me 
the  Senate  pages.  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  say  the  Government  cannot 
afford  to  build  a  small  home  for  them. 
So,  instead,  they  must  live  in  various 
boardinghouses  all  over  the  city  of 
Washington.  I  have  been  advocating 
the  construction  of  a  home  for  the 
pages.  It  is  said  that  the  Government 
does  not  have  sufficient  funds  for  that 
purpose.  Yet  the  Government  says  it 
can  give  billions  of  dollars  to  foreign 
countries.  Mr.  President,  that  does  not 
make  sense  either  to  me  or  to  my  con¬ 
stituents. 

Today,  the  taxes  on  our  people  are 
oppressive.  They  are  still  paying  for 
two  World  Wars  and  a  depression,  and 
now  we  expect  them  to  support  the  en¬ 
tire  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  “No.”  We  are  ask¬ 
ing  too  much  of  a  generous  but  tired 
people.  What  we  need  to  do  is  to  re¬ 
duce  taxes  at  home.  We  need  to 
strengthen  our  economic  front  at  home. 
While  we  continue  these  spending  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  name  of  security  or  any 
other  name,  we  can  never  reduce  taxes 
here  or  reduce  the  national  debt  with¬ 
out  sacrificing  some  domestic  program 
the  people  of  our  country  are  in  need  of. 

We  shall  never  satisfy  the  needs  of 
the  world.  We  shall  never  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  of  some  coimtries 
that  already  are  playing  a  game  of 
blackmail — such  as  Egypt,  which  is 
threatening  to  turn  to  Russia  if  we  do 
not  come  across  with  more.  I  say,  let 
them  go  to  Russia  for  money,  if  they 
can  get  it.  In  6  months  after  Russia 
cuts  them  off,  they  will  be  right  back 
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at  our  back  door.  Everyone  knows  that 
Russia  is  in  poor  economic  condition, 
and  that  her  own  people  are  no  better 
off  than  those  whom  we  are  helping. 

Mr.  President,  only  a  short  time  ago 
England  told  us  she  could  not  pay  the 
interest  then  due  on  the  money  she  had 
obtained  from  us — one  of  the  first  loans 
we  made  following  the  war,  in  the 
amount  of  $3,750,000,000.  But  at  al¬ 
most  the  same  time,  England  reduced 
the  taxes  on  her  own  people.  Yet  the 
United  States  excused  England  from 
making  that  interest  payment,  and 
threw  it  into  the  future. 

Our  course  should  be  one  to  cut  for¬ 
eign  spending,  reduce  taxes  at  home, 
and  reduce  the  national  debt  by  a  speci¬ 
fied  amount  each  year,  until  it  is  wiped 
off  the  books. 

Mr.  President,  would  any  good  busi¬ 
nessman  conduct  his  affairs  in  the  way 
our  Government  is  being  operated? 
Think  of  it. 

If  we  authorize  this  spending,  and 
later  give  these  foreign  governments  this 
money,  mark  my  words,  other  countries 
will  follow  the  course  of  England,  which, 
as  I  have  said,  not  long  ago  cut  taxes, 
and  then  began  to  trade  with  Red  China, 
which  we  would  not  do. 

Instead  of  making  all  these  gifts  to 
foreign  countries,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  personal  exemption  for 
income-tax  purposes  increased  from 
$600  to  $800.  That  would  provide  some 
relief  at  home;  and  most  of  the  money 
the  taxpayers  would  save  as  a  result  of 
that  increase  in  the  exemption  would  be 
put  into  circulation,  and  thus  would  aid 
business  in  the  United  States.  But  if 
the  United  States  continues  to  send  its 
funds  abroad,  such  an  increase  in  the 
personal  exemption  will  not  be  possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  enactment  of  this 
bill  will  result  in  throwing  away  the 
money  of  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
and  the  bill  will  accomplish  nothing 
more  than  an  increase  in  our  indebted¬ 
ness. 

Mr.  President,  did  you  ever  loan 
money  to  a  friend  or  acquaintance,  and 
then  find  that  he  would  not  pay  it  back? 
Under  those  circumstances,  did  you  ever 
see  him,  one  day,  coming  down  the 
street  toward  you,  and  find  that  either 
he  darted  into  a  store,  so  as  to  avoid 
meeting  you,  or  crossed  the  street,  in¬ 
stead  of  facing  you?  So  it  is,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  the  countries  to  which  we  are 
sending  our  money — to  which  we  are 
lending  it,  so  to  speak.  In  many  cases, 
they  will  never  pay  it  back. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  intend  to  be  a  party 
to  giving  away  the  money  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  prefer  a  bill 
authorizing  the  appropriation  of  the 
same  amount  of  money  that  this  bill 
would  authorize,  and  then  have  that  bill 
submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  learn  whether  they  wish 
to  give  that  amount  of  money  to  foreign 
countries.  I  would  even  be  willing  to 
have  such  a  bill  provide  for  double  the 
amovmt  of  authorization  the  pending 
bill  provides,  and  then  have  that  bill 
submitted  to  the  voters  of  the  United 
States,  and  let  them  vote  on  it.  We 
would  find  that  they  would  not  vote  on 


it  in  the  way  that  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  been  voting. 

Mr.  President,  no  good  will  come  from 
this  kind  of  international  pork-barrel 
legislation. 

I  hope  other  Members  of  this  body 
who  think  as  I  do  about  the  pending  bill 
will  stick  to  their  guns  and  will  vote 
against  it. 

I,  for  one,  intend  to  vote  as  I  have  in 
the  past.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  gradu¬ 
ally  more  Senators  and  more  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  vote  as  I  have  voted.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  will  be  found  that  they  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so,  as  they  become  more 
familiar  with  the  sentiments  of  their 
constituents.  If  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  only  make  this  ques¬ 
tion  an  issue  in  their  States,  they  will 
find  that  the  program  is  not  so  popular 
with  the  voters  who  are  paying  the  na¬ 
tional  debt  as  some  persons  may  think 
it  is. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  hope 
each  Member  of  the  Senate  will  seriously 
consider  the  issue  before  he  votes  on 
this  bill,  and  will  reach  the  same  con¬ 
clusion  that  I  have  reached,  namely, 
that  the  proposal  to  give  the  money  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  to 
foreign  countries  is  a  bad  one. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  in  mind  making  some  general  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  subject  of  the  pending 
bill.  Tomorrow  I  shall  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  speak  with  respect  to  certain 
amendments  which  I  shall  propose  to 
the  bill.  They  will  be  amendments  de¬ 
signed  to  fortify  the  bill  in  respects 
which  I  believe  important  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  objectives  of  the  measure. 

But,  Mr.  President,  today  I  should  like 
to  confine  my  remarks — ^which  will  be 
brief — to  some  of  the  major  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  the  bill  by  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  whom  I  have 
heard  today. 

I  wish  to  qualify  myself  on  this  point, 
Mr.  President.  For  a  number  of  years 
I  served  in  our  sister  body,  across  the 
Capitol,  on  the  committee  which  was 
concerned  with  legislation  in  this  field. 
Prom  the  initiation  of  the  Greek -Turkish 
aid  program  in  1947,  I  became  very  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  objections  which  have 
been  voiced  here  today  and  with  some  of 
the  answers  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  significant 
that  today  we  hear  almost  the  same  ob¬ 
jections  to  this  program  that  we  heard 
back  in  1947  and  1948.  I  am  amazed  to 
find  that  in  all  this  time,  apparently 
nothing  has  been  learned  by  the  oppo¬ 
nents,  at  least  as  judged  from  the  fact 
that  they  continue  to  make  the  same 
arguments  they  made  before.  Certainly 
they  are  sincere,  and  they  are  entitled 
to  have  their  objections  answered;  but 
it  is  very  interesting  that  their  argu¬ 
ments  remain  much  the  same.  It  is  also 
very  interesting  that,  despite  those  argu¬ 
ments  and  after  the  test  of  10  years  of 
experience  by  the  American  people,  the 
foreign-assistance  programs  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  supported  by  the  Congress, 
with  substantial  majorities  in  both 
Houses,  year  after  year. 


Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  York  yield 
to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  was  reading  the 
report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee,  when  I  heard  the  Senator  from 
New  York  say  that  the  opponents  of  the 
bill  are  reiterating  the  arguments  which 
have  been  made  in  the  past,  and  ap¬ 
parently  the  Senator  from  New  York 
said  the  opponents  of  the  bill  have 
learned  nothing  from  the  past. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
New  York  know  that  formerly  I  was  an 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  program. 
I  find  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  it  used 
to  be.  At  the  precise  moment  when  the 
Senator  was  making  his  statement,  I 
was  reading  this  sentence  from  the  first 
page  of  the  committee  report.  It  reads 
as  follows : 

A  development  loan  fund  is  created— 

“Created”  is  the  word.  That  is  some¬ 
thing  new,  something  summoned  out  of 
the  atmosphere  and  given  a  body  and  a 
form  for  the  first  time.  It  never  existed 
before. 

A  development  loan  fund  Is  created  to 
make  loans  and  to  engage  in  financial  trans¬ 
actions,  other  than  grants  or  purchase  of 
equity  securities. 

I  repeat  the  words,  “other  than 
grants.”  The  Senator,  of  course,  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
growing  opposition  to  grants  and  that 
there  has  been  growing  support  for-  lim¬ 
iting  aid  for  foreign  nations  to  loans. 
But  here,  apparently,  according  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  committee: 

A  development  loan  fund  is  created  to 
make  loans  and  to  engage  in  financial  trans¬ 
actions,  other  than  grants  or  purchase  of 
equity  securities,  designed  to  promote  the 
economic  development  of  less  developed 
countries. 

The  next  sentence  reads: 

Appropriations  of  $500  million  are  author¬ 
ized  for  fiscal  1958,  and  in  addition  the  fund 
is  authorized  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury 
$750  million  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1959  and 
1960. 

Members  of  the  Senate  who  will  be 
elected  in  1958,  Members  of  the  House 
who  will  be  elected  in  1958,  the  new 
Congress  which  will  be  brought  into  ex¬ 
istence  by  the  electorate  of  the  United 
States,  will  be  bound  by  the  terms  of 
this  bill,  if  the  report  correctly  states 
the  situation, 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  letting  me  in¬ 
terrupt  him  to  point  out  that  there  are 
new  arguments  coming  up  constantly 
against  this  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  observation.  I  think  he  has  helped 
me  demonstrate  my  point,  and  for  this 
reason:  I  said  that  I  hear  now  the  same 
arguments  I  heard  in  1948,  and  I  think 
that  is  true.  What  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out  is  that  the  proponents  of 
foreign  aid  have  learned  a  great  many 
things.  I  hasten  to  add,  indeed  we  have. 
We  have  learned  a  great  many  things 
ourselves,  and  we  are  trying  to  put  them 
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into  effect.  I  think  this  idea  of  a  devel¬ 
opment  loan  over  a  period  of  time  is  a 
distinct  improvement.  I  am  for  it.  I 
wish  to  point  out  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI,  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  advocated 
it  for  a  very  long  time  and  I  worked 
with  him  on  a  good  many  occasions. 

As  to  the  Senator’s  observation  that 
we  shall  have  no  control  over  this  au¬ 
thorization  because  we  make  it  for  the 
years  ahead,  there,  too,  I  point  out  that 
any  Congress  can  annul  anything  that 
any  other  Congress  has  done.  This  is 
only  an  authorization  bill.  Not  a  single 
dollar  can  be  obligated  under  this  bill 
imtil  it  is  appropriated.  This  Congress 
and  every  other  succeeding  Congress 
must  make  an  appropriation. 

I  have  a  tremendous  regard  and  re¬ 
spect  for  my  colleague  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  I  think  we  represent  normal 
differences  on  a  very  basic  issue.  I  re¬ 
spectfully  submit  that  an  analysis  of 
the  arguments  will  bear  out  what  I  have 
said.  I  hope  my  colleague  will  do  me  the 
great  honor  of  standing  by  and  listening 
to  the  arguments  and  himself  checking 
the  arguments  that  have  been  made  be¬ 
fore  and  time  and  time  again  since. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  absolute  and  doc¬ 
trinaire  about  it  and  say  nothing  new 
has  been  learned  by  the  opponent  and 
I  would  withdraw  such  an  absolute 
statement  by  the  same  arguments  in 
substance  are  still  made  by  most  oppo¬ 
nents  of  foreign  aid.  But  the  propo¬ 
nents  have  learned  a  lot,  because  their 
minds  have  been  open  to  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  world — I  think  that  is  the 
fundamental  issue. 

First,  it  is  said  we  are  engaged  in  give¬ 
aways.  “Giveaways”  is  a  word  that  has 
been  used  constantly.  We  hear  it  all  the 
time.  We  hear  it  said  there  should  not 
be  such  giveaways  at  a  time  when  we 
need  schools,  housing,  help  for  the  aged, 
help  for  the  youth,  public  works  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  and  when  we  ought  to  be  re¬ 
ducing  taxes.  I  agre  with  all  of  those 
objectives  but  I  do  not  see  that  it  means 
knocking  out  foreign  aid. 

Let  us  test  that  argument.  One  en¬ 
gages  in  a  giveaway  when  he  gives  some¬ 
thing  to  somebody  unnecessarily.  It  is 
not  engaging  in  giveaways  when  we  give 
something  to  somebody  that  is  conducive 
to  our  own  security  and  to  furthering  our 
own  policy.  Also,  used  in  the  same  con¬ 
text  in  which  it  is  used  in  the  arguments, 
we  would  be  giving  away  something  when 
we  give  it  to  somebody  who  is  doing  very 
well  and  who  does  not  need  it.  Some 
of  us  know  the  difflculty  of  trying  to  give 
a  gift  to  someone  who  already  has  every¬ 
thing.  By  either  analogy,  what  we  are 
doing  is  not  a  giveaway. 

First  of  all,  the  overwhelming  amount 
of  money  involved  in  this  measure  and 
in  the  preceding  foreign-aid  measures 
goes  directly  for  military  equipment  and 
military  preparation  on  the  part  of  our 
allies  in  the  free  world,  either  in  terms 
of  hardware,  training,  or  food,  or  other 
items  which  are  necessary  to  equip 
armies.  So  it  is  not  a  giveaway  to  fortify 
our  military  strength  in  that  way.  Prac¬ 
tically  everybody  has  agreed  that  the 
military  assistance  phases  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  are  all  right. 


I  point  out  to  my  colleague,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming,  that  I  read  with  in¬ 
terest  the  remarks  in  opposition  to  this 
proposal  by  the  very  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  who  is  a  friend  of 
mine,  and  for  whom  I  have  a  high  re¬ 
gard.  He,  too,  says,  at  page  6  of  the  mi¬ 
nority  views: 

This  country  needs  allies  and.  In  some 
cases,  extraordinary  military  and  support  aid 
may  be  necessary  to  assist  them  in  resisting 
dangerous  totalitarian  pressures  from  with¬ 
in  and  without.  That  was  true  when  NATO 
was  organized. 

Every  report  of  every  committee  that 
has  reported  upon  this  subject  accepts 
that  pretty  much  without  question. 
There  are  some  differences  on  details,  on 
whether  it  is  being  done  efBciently  or 
not,  but  the  fundamental  principle  of 
military  assistance  is  accepted. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  of  econ- 
nomic  aid.  It  means  $600  million  a  year, 
when  we  strip  it  of  all  the  military  phases 
of  the  program.  When  it  is  broken 
down,  we  find  that  half  of  that  amount 
actually  will  go  to  the  great  majority  of 
underdeveloped  countries  like  Korea, 
Formosa,  Vietnam,  and  Turkey,  and 
similar  nations  where  even  nonmilitary 
economic  assistance  is  directly  tied  into 
the  overall  national  security  situation. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  article  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  today 
which  illustrates  this  point.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Turkey  Is  Going  Through  a  Period  of 
Difficulties 
(By  Metln  Ergin) 

The  Russian  diplomats  have  in  the  last 
months  been  very  active  behind  the  scenes  in 
Turkey  trying  to  convince  Turkish  statesmen 
to  accept  a  Russian  loan  which  will  include 
technical  and  economic  assistance.  But  the 
Turks  would  rather  be  without  coffee,  tea, 
medicine,  and  even  essential  food  than  ac¬ 
cept  a  Russian  hand  of  friendship.  Despite 
their  firm  stand  against  the  Soviets,  nobody 
can  deny  that  the  Turks  are  having  the  most 
difficult  time  since  the  foundation  of  the 
republic  in  1923  by  Kemal  Ataturk. 

This  country  is  short  of  foreign  currency 
and  so  serious  has  become  the  financial  cri¬ 
sis  that  the  very  existence  of  Western  de¬ 
fense  is  in  danger.  Turkey,  which  has  been 
keeping  an  army  of  400,000  for  a  long  time, 
is  inclined  to  decrease  it  by  one-fourth  now. 
A  loyal  member  of  NATO  and  the  linchpin 
of  the  Baghdad  Pact  for  the  defense  of  the 
Middle  East,  Turkey  is  also  holding  the 
straits,  which  the  Russians  have  been  trying 
to  occupy  for  three  centuries. 

The  emergency  here  can  be  saved  by 
greater  and  more  Intelligent  United  States 
economic  and  financial  assistance.  President 
Eisenhower’s  Middle  East  program  came  just 
in  time.  But  American  statesmen  are  still 
taking  things  for  granted  in  Turkey,  while 
oil-owning  Arabic  countries  are  considered 
to  be  the  main  target. 

turkey’s  trouble  with  wheat 

In  1954,  Mr.  Adnan  Menderes,  the  Turkish 
Premier,  asked  the  United  States  for  a  credit 
of  $300  million.  This  was  brushed  off  in 
Washington  mainly  because  a  program  show¬ 
ing  how  the  credit  would  be  spent  was  de¬ 
manded  by  the  United  States  Government, 

This  was  considered  interference  by  Tur¬ 
key,  as  it  was  a  loan  to  be  repaid. 


Tlie  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  nevertheless  expanded  its  help  to 
Turkey  in  obtaining  emergency  supplies  of 
wheat,  fuels,  and  spare  parts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  other  factors 
have  contributed  to  this  situation.  Grain 
crops  in  the  last  3  years  have  been  a  failure 
mainly  because  of  the  bad  weather  condi¬ 
tions  which  forced  a  wheat-exporting  coun¬ 
try  to  import  millions  of  dollars’  worth  from 
United  States  surplus  to  be  paid  for  in  Turk¬ 
ish  currency.  This  year  the  country  will 
still  need  to  Import  wheat. 

Then  suddenly  last  month  a  series  of 
earthquakes  wiped  out  several  cities  and 
towns  in  western  Anatolia.  The  second 
blow  came  in  late  May  and  hit  the  town  of 
Bolu  and  many  villages. 

premier  menderes  pushes  industrialization 

Premier  Adnan  Menderes  has  faced  all 
criticism  since  1950  as  the  leader  of  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party,  which  defeated  the  Republi¬ 
cans,  in  power  for  27  years.  Following  the 
Democratic  Party’s  greater  victory  in  1954, 
Mr.  Menderes  increased  his  tempo  of  con¬ 
verting  Turkey  from  an  agricultural  country 
to  an  industrial  power.  If  he  succeeds,  he 
would  become  the  second  greatest  statesman 
in  modern  ’Turkey’s  history,  following  Kemal 
Ataturk. 

In  the  face  of  rising  prices,  his  Government 
is  continuing  on  a  huge  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  program — dams,  powerplants,  ports, 
factories,  mills,  and  highways. 

Apart  from  what  the  American  or  Turkish 
economists  say  about  this  industrialization 
under  difficult  circumstances,  the  1958  elec¬ 
tions  are  going  to  be  the  hottest  ever  and 
would  show  whether  the  26  million  ’Turks 
approve  the  Government’s  policy  or  not. 

Germans  have  already  given  their  hands  of 
friendship  to  Turkey,  mainly  because  they 
were  the  first  to  discover  this  country’s  tre¬ 
mendous  natural  and  mineral  resources. 

The  first  step  toward  this  was  the  recent 
agreement  providing  for  the  purchase  by 
Germany  of  ammunition  and  small  arms 
made  in  Turkey  amounting  to  740  million 
German  marks.  Of  this  sum,  250  million 
marks  will  be  immediately  remitted  as  an 
advance  payment.  Turkey  will  use  this  for¬ 
eign  currency  to  pay  its  debts  to  Germany 
and  import  badly  needed  goods  for  the  coun¬ 
try’s  industries. 

OIL  PROSPECTING  BY  FOREIGN  NATIONS 

It  Should  also  be  noted  that  13  foreign 
Oil  companies  have  invested  great  amounts 
for  oil  prospecting.  The  national  oil  com¬ 
pany  in  Turkey  is  already  supplying  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  needs  of  the  country.  According 
to  some  foreign  experts,  there  is  more  oil  in 
Turkey  than  all  Saudi  Arabia,  Iraq,  and  Iran 
combined.  But  the  country  lacks  the  neces¬ 
sary  capital  to  direct  the  research  and  build 
the  huge  plants. 

There  is  such  secrecy  among  foreign  oil 
companies  in  their  search  for  oil  that  big 
news  can  be  expected  any  day.  This  factor 
alone  would  be  enough  to  change  everything 
and  solve  ’Turkey’s  difficulties. 

In  the  midst  of  these  problems  a  cable 
sent  to  Archbishop  Makarios  by  Governor 
Harrlman  of  New  York  stirred  up  the  nor¬ 
mally  calm  ’Turks.  Mr.  Harriman’s  cable  say¬ 
ing  “The  State  of  New  York  will  shortly  have 
the  opportunity  of  extending  to  you  its 
hospitality  and  warm  welcome’’  was  consid¬ 
ered  an  invitation  in  Turkey.  The  Governor 
later  denied  it.  But  Makarios  accepted  the 
bid  and  wrote  to  his  friends  that  he  would 
be  in  New  York  in  late  July  or  early  August. 
The  Turkish  reaction  was  bitter,  since  they 
blame  Makarios  for  the  present  terrorism  in 
Cyprus,  which  has  become  a  great  conflict 
among  England,  Turkey,  and  Greece.  The 
Harriman  letter  was  considered  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  people  of  Turkey  were  confused,  as  their 
governors  represent  the  central  government 
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In  their  provinces.  The  American  officials 
spent  a  lot  of  effort  convincing  them  that 
Governor  Harriman  was  elected  by  the  people 
of  his  State  and  has  no  connection  with 
American  foreign  policy. 

TURKEY  ALWAYS  ALLY  OP  UNITED  STATES 

The  Turks  appreciate  the  $700  million  in 
economic  aid  and  approximately  $1  billion 
in  military  equipment  given  as  United  States 
assistance.  This  country  is  also  prepared  to 
fight  any  aggressor  at  any  time.  The  Turkish 
brigade  in  Korea  proved  that  they  are  among 
the  world’s  toughest  fighters.  They  hate 
communism  and  don’t  like  to  play  a  double 
game  in  politics.  Turkey  is  always  going  to 
be  a  friend  and  ally  of  America,  whatever 
the  situation  is. 

The  Turks  know  that  if  a  country  is  not 
strong  enough  economically,  the  best- 
equipped  armies  and  the  toughest  soldiers 
may  not  mean  much.  As  a  nation  which  has 
fought  thirteen  wars  with  the  Russians  in  the 
last  three  centuries,  the  Turks  believe  they 
know  more  about  Russia  than  any  other 
country.  And  while  trying  to  develop  eco¬ 
nomically  and  socially,  they  hope  not  to  make 
the  mistakes  of  Egypt  and  Syria  in  permit¬ 
ting  the  Russians  to  gain  a  foothold  in  their 
country. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  article  is  headed, 
“Turkey  Is  Going  Through  a  Period  of 
Difficulties.” 

The  first  sentence  reads; 

The  Russian  diplomats  have  In  the  last 
months  been  very  active  behind  the  scenes 
in  Turkey  trying  to  convince  Turkish  states- 
ment  to  accept  a  Russian  loan  which  will 
include  technical  and  economic  assistance. 

I  think  there  are  very  few  who  will 
deny  that  one  of  the  stoutest  and  most 
militant  allies  against  communism  we 
have  in  the  world  is  Turkey.  So,  in 
respect  of  Turkey,  not  only  has  Turkey 
been  heavily  dependent  on  our  economic 
and  military  assistance  in  the  foreign  aid 
bills,  but  we  are  also  facing  great  compe¬ 
tition  at  a  vital  strongpoint  of  the  free 
world.  So  far  as  giveaway  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  that  respect,  it  is  a  question 
of  whether  it  does  or  does  not  contribute 
to  our  national  security. 

In  terms  of  whether  it  is  going  to  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  already  enjoying  lush  liv¬ 
ing,  where  we  are  giving  them  a  lot  of 
cream  for  their  coffee,  everybody  knows 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
As  a  practical  matter,  most  of  the  people 
of  the  free  world — ^more  than  a  billion 
people  of  them — are  living  on  a  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  which  is  roughly  one-eight¬ 
eenth  of  our  own.  I  repeat  that  figure — 
roughly  one-eighteenth  of  oiu*  own. 
They  have  about  $100  a  year  in  per  capita 
income,  as  compared  to  about  $1,800  a 
year — dollars  of  the  1947  vintage— for 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  No  fair, 
decent,  and  just  person  begrudges  the 
well-being  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  my  opinion.  But  at  the  same 
tune  it  seems  to  me  we  must  have  some 
comprehension  of  the  responsibilities  of 
the  man  who  earns  18  times  more  than 
the  other  fellow,  and  yet  who  lives  on  the 
same  street.  The  question  is,  in  very 
elementai-y  terms,  what  condition  do  we 
want  this  street  to  assume;  ours,  or  the 
standard  allowed  to  the  $100-a-year 
man? 

That  is  essentially,  in  my  opinion,  an 
extremely  important  element  in  this 
question  of  giveaway. 


Finally  we  have  the  question  of  reduc¬ 
ing  taxes.  Again,  it  is  so  easy  to  make 
sweeping  generalizations,  but  we  should 
consider  a  few  figures.  In  order  to  re¬ 
duce  the  personal  exemption  by  $100  a 
year  per  person  under  our  tax  system, 
we  need  to  have  available  $3  billion.  $3 
billion.  What  Senator  in  good  con¬ 
science  would  cut  taxes  $3  billion  unless 
there  was  available  at  least  $5  billion  or 
$6  billion  upon  which  to  rely? 

Here  we  are  talking,  in  respect  to  this 
economic  aid  program,  about  possibly 
$600  million.  Add  any  figure  to  that 
which  the  opponents  of  the  bill  might 
want.  Anything  they  can  develop  from 
this  bill  certainly  will  not  exceed  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars.  So  I  say  again  this  argu¬ 
ment  does  not  hit  the  mark,  and  does  not 
give  us  the  true  situation. 

So  much  for  the  giveaway  point  and 
the  point  on  taxes.  Many  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  have  also  commented  on  that 
subject,  but  I  think  it  is  very  important 
to  develop  it  so  none  of  our  people  will 
misunderstand,  because  I  believe  we  are 
facing  this  argument  right  now,  and 
have  every  right  to  meet  it  head  on. 

The  second  big  argument  that  is  urged 
I  have  heard  for  10  years.  Again,  I  re¬ 
spect  it,  or  I  would  not  be  speaking  to  it 
today.  It  is  the  argument  that  the  for¬ 
eign  assistance  program  does  not  win 
friends,  that  there  is  much  anti-Amer¬ 
ican  sentiment  in  the  world,  and  that 
we  are  not  necessarily  Uked  merely  be¬ 
cause  we  give  aid  in  various  coimtries. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  is  a 
rather  naive  standard  for  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  our  policy  mainly  on  whether  we 
are  liked  or  not.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  too  much  concerned  about 
whether  we  are  liked  or  not  liked:  Ev¬ 
erybody  prefers  to  be  liked,  but  that  is 
hardly  the  standard  for  an  interna¬ 
tional  policy. 

I  think  what  we  are  after  is  that  the 
world  should  be  such  that  we  can  live 
and  develop  in  it  and  live  out  our  des¬ 
tiny  without  running  into  World  War 
III.  We  certainly  do  not  want  to  be 
hated,  but  I  do  not  think  our  particular 
objective  in  life  is  to  make  ourselves  so 
pleasing  and  so  agreeable  to  everybody 
that  all  will  like  us.  That  would  hardly 
demonstrate  character  on  our  part,  or 
indicate  character  in  terms  of  interna¬ 
tional  conduct  or  international  rela¬ 
tions. 

I  rather  think  that  the  standard  of 
our  policy  must  be  that  more  nations 
will  remain  on  the  side  of  the  free 
world  than  will  go  over  into  the  satel¬ 
lite  orbit  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  has 
been  for  the  last  10  years  what  we  have 
heen  trying  to  do,  and  I  think  it  is  an 
eminently  correct  objective. 

The  major  area  in  the  world  where 
this  argument  is  very  important,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  critical  areas,  is  India. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  in  India 
with  my  wife  last  December,  and  actu¬ 
ally  going  through  the  coimti’y  to  per¬ 
sonally  see  what  our  foreign  economic- 
aid  program  is  doing  there,  in  terms  of 
backing  up  the  thesis  that  we  are  liked 
or  not  hked,  or  are  doing  or  not  doing 
something,  or  that  the  program  does  or 
does  not  contribute  to  India’s  capabil- 
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Ity  for  remaining  in  the  free-world 
orbit. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  here  to  report 
personally  that  our  foreign-assistance 
program  is  making  a  tremendous  con¬ 
tribution  toward  keeping  India  from 
going  over  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  to 
Commimist  China  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
because  our  foreign-assistance  program 
is  getting  right  down  to  the  grassroots, 
to  the  people  who  live  in  the  ,  villages  of 
India, 

Let  me  state  that  in  words  and  figures. 
We  are  backing,  to  the  tune  of  roughly 
$25  million  a  year,  in  round  figures — 
which  is  about  one-third  of  our  economic 
assistance  to  India — what  is  known  as 
the  village-improvement  program,  which 
is  reaching  currently  and  has  already 
reached  something  like  20  percent  of  the 
people  of  the  villages  of  India.  That 
represents  a  quarter-billion  people — 250 
million — and  the  program  will  reach, 
within  the  next  few  years,  about  80  per¬ 
cent  of  all  the  villages  of  India. 

What  does  this  program  do?  It  does 
not  do  anything  very  elaborate,  I  assure 
Senators,  but  it  represents  literally  a 
revolution  in  the  Indian  villages.  It 
provides  a  main  thoroughfare  with  a 
paving  of  bricks;  it  concretes  a  well,  in¬ 
stead  of  leaving  it  an  open  hole,  as  it 
might  have  been  for  centuries;  it  gives 
the  villager  a  small  cast-iron  pipe  to 
take  the  cooking  odors  and  smoke  out 
of  his  hut.  All  of  this  makes  a  differ¬ 
ence  as  great  as  that  between  day  and 
night  in  the  particular  village  and  par¬ 
ticular  town  of  India, 

That  program  is  serviced  by  small 
teaching  centers  in  a  centrally  located 
larger  village.  At  every  point  I  found 
that  it  was  identified  with  the  activities 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  with 
the  activities  of  the  Government  of 
India. 

We  do  not  purport  to  send  our  own 
people  into  these  particular  villages.  All 
we  do  is  to  teach  the  instructors  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  this  program  around 
the  country,  and — and  this  is  where 
people  immediately  identify  it  with  us — 
we  actually  supply  jeeps,  road  equip¬ 
ment,  and  similar  items,  which  are  very 
clearly  American  equipment,  and  which 
represent  the  mechanical  side,  marginal 
as  it  is — not  very  big  or  elaborate — still 
veiT  much  in  evidence  to  the  villagers  as 
to  the  participation  of  the  United  States. 

I  respectively  submit  that  where  we 
improve  the  living  conditions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  live  on  such  substandard  bases 
as  the  people  of  India,  in  such  an  ap¬ 
parent  and  obvious  way,  very  directly  to 
them  in  their  own  personal  lives,  we  are 
striking  an  enormous  blow  toward  keep¬ 
ing  them  on  the  rolls  of  the  free.  So 
far  as  the  people  of  India  are  concerned, 
we  know  what  the  penalty  would  be  for 
our  losing  them  to  the  Communists,  be¬ 
cause  if  we  lose  India  then  we  will  have 
lost  Asia,  and  the  enormous  population 
balance  of  the  world  will  go  over  to  the 
Soviet  and  Commimist  side  instead  of 
being  on  our  side,  as  it  is  today.  I  do 
not  think  anybody  needs  to  paint  in 
more  lurid  colors  the  result  of  that  in 
terms  of  our  own  national  security  and 
in  terms  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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The  third  argument  which  is  made  is 
that  we  are  building  up,  by  our  foreign 
aid  program,  competition  for  the  United 
States.  The  most  notable  examples 
which  are  cited  generally  are  what  has 
happened  in  Germany  as  a  sequel  to 
the  Marshall  plan,  and  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  Japan.  My  good  friend  and  col¬ 
league,  the  Senator  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Johnston]  referred  to  that 
a  few  moments  ago. 

What  is  overlooked  in  that  regard  is 
the  effect  upon  the  exports  and  imports 
of  the  United  States.  I  was  delighted  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Aiken]  this  morning  make  these  points 
and  make  them  very  strongly  so  far  as 
the  agricultural  community  of  the 
United  States  is  concerned.  I  should  like 
to  make  them  in  terms  of  the  industrial 
commrmity  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  a  program  of  economic  as¬ 
sistance,  as  I  said  before,  which,  even 
if  it  were  totalled  up  to  include  every¬ 
thing  that  could  conceivably  be  put  un¬ 
der  that  heading  in  this  bill,  would  not 
exceed  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Yet  onr 
aggregate  foreign  trade  is  $30  billion  a 
year  plus,  with  exports  from  the  United 
States  forecast  for  1958,  which  is  the 
year  in  which  this  bill  will  be  truly  effec¬ 
tive,  at  $18*4  billion,  calculated  to  em¬ 
ploy  about  5  million  Americans. 

We  know  as  a  practical  matter,  be¬ 
cause  we  have  discussed  exports  and 
imports  in  this  body  time  and  time 
again — and  long  before  I  came  here — ■ 
that  the  best  customers  for  our  own  ex¬ 
ports  are  the  most  highly  industrialized 
nations.  We  also  know  that  as  the  well¬ 
being,  the  income,  and  wealth  of  par¬ 
ticular  nations  increase,  those  nations 
are  most  likely  to  buy  from  us  in  greater 
measure,  because  we  sell  the  kinds  of 
things  which  the  more  highly  developed 
countries  are  very  anxious  to  acquire. 

In  the  case  of  Japan,  for  example,  it 
Is  extremely  easy  to  talk  about  the  com¬ 
petition  of  Japanese  textiles.  Nobody, 
including  myself,  wants  to  see  that  run 
wild.  ■  But  we  have  to  consider  that  in 
the  perspective  of  the  fact  that  Japan 
is  one  of  the  finest  customers  for  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton  and  is  one  of  the  best  cus¬ 
tomers  for  various  other  products  which 
are  produced  by  the  American  economy. 
We  cannot  have  it  without  giving  it. 
This  is  one  of  the  fundamentals  which 
we  have  learned  and  are  constantly 
learning  in  respect  to  the  foreign-assist¬ 
ance  program. 

The  same  is  true  of  Germany.  Ger¬ 
many  has  prospered  greatly  in  industrial 
terms.  I  ask  this  question:  In  terms  of 
the  fundamental  security  of  the  United 
States,  do  we  believe  that  Germany 
would  today  be  affiliated  with  the  NATO 
concept  of  security  in  Europe,  and 
would  we  be  looking  to  Germany,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  as  the  military 
anchor  of  Europe,  in  terms  of  its  poten¬ 
tial  power  as -an  influence  in  the  NATO 
security  structure,  if  we  had  not  helped 
Germany  to  get  on  its  feet  economic¬ 
ally?  I  think  the  answer  is  decidedly  no. 

The  fourth  argument  which  we  hear 
very  much  is  that  we  do  not  have  to  do 
what  we  are  doing  in  terms  of  foreign 
aid,  and  that  the  competition  of  the 
Soviet  Union  is  not  very  great  in  that 


regard.  I  have  seen  some  figures  quoted 
on  that  subject,  but  I  think  some  facts 
might  be  very  useful.  What  is  omitted 
in  the  generalized  statements  about 
Soviet  economic  and  technical  assistance 
to  countries  like  Afghanistan,  India, 
Burma,  and  other  countries  to  which 
it  is  offering  this  kind  of  assistance  by 
making  what  are  considered  to  be  modest 
contributions,  is  a  statement  of  all  the 
figures  with  respect  to  the  Soveit  Union, 
in  terms  of  what  it  does  with  its  satel¬ 
lites,  in  terms  of  what  it  does  with  Com¬ 
munist  China,  what  it  does  with  Ruma¬ 
nia,  Hungary,  and  the  various  other 
countries  in  the  Soviet  oribt.  We  have 
no  such  orbit.  We  are  seeing,  in  the 
bill  today,  the  whole  “kit.”  This  is  a 
bill  for  our  foreign  assistance,  but  in 
comparisons  made  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  do  not  see  the  entire  picture. 
We  see  only  what  is  evident  in  terms  of 
the  free  world,  but  not  what  the  Soviets 
do  in  terms  of  keeping  their  own  satel¬ 
lites  together.  I  believe  that  when  if 
we  add  up  all  the  figures  they  would  be 
enormous.  We  would  be  dealing  in 
terms  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  not  in  terms  of  the  Agmes  quoted 
with  respect  to  the  countries  I  have 
named. 

In  addition,  I  think  it  is  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  on  record  the  work  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Technical  Assistance 
Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  issued  on  July  12,  1956.  I 
should  like  to  quote  one  portion  of  that 
report  as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

An  incomplete  compilation  by  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Commerce  of  Soviet  credits  to 
non-Soviet  bloc  countries  shows  specific 
items  totaling  $436,600,000.  These  are,  of 
course,  economic  development  loans,  and 
are  therefore  very  much  broader  than  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  in  its  strict  sense.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Dulles  has  estimated  Soviet 
economic  and  technical  assistance  projects 
to  free  countries  at  approximately  $600  mil¬ 
lion.  Unconfirmed  reports  of  additional 
offers  would  push  the  total  beyond  $1  bil¬ 
lion. 

In  addition  to  the  absolute  figures,  in 
addition  to  the  contributions  which  the 
Soviet  Union  makes  to  its  own  satellites, 
there  is  the  fact  that  we  are  trying  to 
fight  this  struggle  in  such  a  way  as  to 
keep  the  free  peoples  on  the  side  of 
freedom,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  fortify 
their  well-being,  in  terms  of  the  weapon 
with  which  we  can  fight  best — not  coer¬ 
cion  and  subversion  like  the  communists, 
but  economic  attraction. 

This  represents  our  long  suit,  because 
our  gross  national  product  makes  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  fight  with  this  weapon. 
If  we  are  to  apply  Soviet  standards  and 
techniques  to  ourselves,  we  must  also  add 
to  our  armory  the  weapons  of  coercion 
and  subversion,  which  we  reject  abso¬ 
lutely. 

The  answer  is  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  a  gross  national  product  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $125  billion  to  $150  bil¬ 
lion,  and  the  United  States  has  a  gross 
national  product  in  excess  of  $400  bil¬ 
lion.  In  other  words,  we  propose  to  fight 
the  battle — and  we  are  absolutely  right 
in  doing  so — with  the  weapon  which  is 
best  for  us,  and  not  the  weapon  which 
is  best  for  our  declared  ideological 
enemy. 


Another  argument  which  is  made  is 
that  this  operation  of  foreign  aid  is  in¬ 
efficient,  that  it  is  not  properly  con¬ 
ducted.  I  think  we  come  back  to  ari  age- 
old  discussion  on  that  subject.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  each 
particular  claim  which  is  made,  as  to 
what  has  been  done  and  what  has  not 
been  done,  and  whether  what  has  been 
done  will  continue  to  be  done. 

I  think  we  come  back  to  an  age-old 
question,  which  is,  shall  we  cease  an 
activity  because  it  is  not  conducted 
exactly  to  suit  us,  or  shall  we  try  to 
put  it  in  shape  and  not  eliminate  it?  I 
am  definitely  of  the  latter  school,  which 
say  that  our  obligation  and  duty,  when 
the  program  contributes  so  much  to  the 
security  of  our  country,  is  to  try  to  put 
it  in  shape  instead  of  cutting  it  out. 

Upon  Secretary  Dulles’  last  appearance 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  he  was  complimented  by  the  great 
majority  of  its  members  in  respect  to  his 
plans  and  programs,  and  what  was  being 
proposed  to  the  Congress  in  this  bill. 
This  was  done  in  the  very  finest  biparti¬ 
san  spirit  one  could  possibly  imagine. 

There  are  two  further  points  which  I 
think  are  very  important.  First,  it  is 
stated  that  what  we  ought  to  do  is  con¬ 
centrate  our  attention  upon  private  over¬ 
seas  investments,  and  that  these  would 
represent  an  alternative  to  our  foreign 
aid  program. 

I  had  the  opportunity,  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Eco¬ 
nomic  Policy  in  the  other  body,  during 
my  last  term  in  the  House,  actually  to 
go  into  these  questions  in  specific  detail 
with  business  lead,ers. 

I  found  this  to  be  the  fact :  The  thesis 
that  we  could  substitute  overseas  private 
investments  for  the  foreign  assistance 
program  is  not  borne  out  by  those  who 
are  themselves  engaged  in  foreign  over¬ 
seas  private  investment.  No  one  has 
been  more  devoted  to  the  principle  of 
foreign  overseas  private  investment  than 
I  have,  and  in  the  other  body  I  worked 
very  hard  on  that  program.  I  shall  be 
here  tomorrow  with  an  amendment 
which  I  feel  would  improve  and  make 
more  useful  the  guaranty  program  for 
overseas  private  investment. 

However,  as  a  practical  matter,  those 
who  are  doing  the  investing  believe  that 
if  we  cut  off  Government  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  or  technical  assistance,  we  shall  be 
hurting,  and  not  helping  the  program  of 
overseas  private  investment,  for  these 
reasons : 

In  such  matters  as  public  health.  Gov¬ 
ernment  administration,  the  work  of  pri¬ 
vate  voluntary,  nonprofit  agencies,  the 
development  of  roads  and  similar  public 
works,  governmental  assistance  on  our 
part  will  continue  to  be  necessary. 

Second,  business  itself,  which  is  being 
called  upon  to  invest,  in  a  private  sense, 
overseas,  feels  it  necessary  to  have  the 
comfort  that  its  own  activities  are  being 
supported  by  the  fact  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  giving  some  aid  side  by  side  with 
it  in  these  very  same  countries.  So  I  do 
not  believe  the  argument  that  we  can 
completely  displace  our  foreign-assist¬ 
ance  program — at  this  time,  at  any 
rate — ^by  overseas  private  investment. 
This  is  the  judgment  of  the  very  people 
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who  are  themselves  engaged  in  overseas 
private  investment. 

I  do  not  think  my  presentation  would 
be  complete  without  some  consideration 
of  the  alternative  to  the  foreign  assist¬ 
ance  idea.  We  are  all  very  deeply  con¬ 
cerned  with  alternatives.  We  have  been 
thinking  very  hard  as  to  what  alterna¬ 
tives  there  are. 

I  believe  that  what  the  opponents  of 
the  entire  foreign-aid  program  offer  is 
essentially  negative  in  its  aspects.  Their 
philosophy  is  to  strike  down  what  we 
have,  but  they  do  not  give  us  any  feasible 
alternative,  under  present  conditions  in 
the  world. 

I  think  the  feasible  alternatives  must 
actually  develop  through  the  very  pro¬ 
grams  we  are  pursuing.  If  we  are  to  be 
successful  in  establishing  a  decent  level 
of  well-being  for  our  allies,  they  will 
themselves  be  able  to  maintain  their 
military  establishments.  This  may  take 
time,  but  it  certainly  would  not  be  using 
that  time  to  advantage  to  strike  down 
what  we  are  now  doing,  in  a  constructive 
sense,  toward  that  very  aim. 

Second,  I  believe  that  we  can  make 
great  progress,  in  terms  of  overseas  pri¬ 
vate  investment,  with  the  kind  of  sup¬ 
port  we  propose  to  give  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  fund.  One  of  the  things 
that  interests  me  very  much  about  the 
development  loan  fund  is  that  it  is  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  joint  ventures  with  private 
business.  Personally  I  feel'  that  the 
great  areas  in  which  foreign  economic 
assistance  can  be  tremendously  impor¬ 
tant  are,  first,  the  presence  of  United 
States  business  as  a  vital  factor  in  for¬ 
eign  aid,  and  its  very  much  closer  co¬ 
ordination  with  government.  In  that 
respect  there  have  been  some  sugges¬ 
tions  for  accelerated  amortization  of 
overseas  investments,  and  for  tax  re¬ 
forms  extending  to  all  the  investments 
made  overseas,  the  same  treatment 
which  is  given  to  Western  Hemisphere 
corporations,  which  by  law  have  a  14- 
point  reduction  in  their  income  tax. 
Also  it  is  felt  that  there  should  be  a 
greater  coordination  of  effort  between 
American  business  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  so  that  the  implications  to 
our  foreign  policy  of  overseas  private  in¬ 
vestment  will  be  clearly  understood 
when  investments  are  contemplated  in 
particular  countries. 

I  might  add,  too,  something  to  which 
I  am  very  deeply  devoted,  and  that  is  a 
much  greater  person-to-person  ex¬ 
change  and  placement  program  in 
terms  of  students  and  Americans  work¬ 
ing  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  to  sum  up,  I  believe  that 
in  the  first  instance  there  is  a  great  op¬ 
portunity  for  alternatives,  but  alterna¬ 
tives  only  in  the  sense  that  they  will  look 
toward  pursuing  and  developing  and  im¬ 
proving  the  objectives  along  the  lines 
set  forth  in  the  pending  bill. 

Second — and  I  say  this  with  all  re¬ 
spect  and  fundamental  regard  for  the 
deep  sincerity  and  conviction  of  the  men 
who  utter  the  arguments — the  argu¬ 
ments  that  are  made  against  the  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  made  now  continuous¬ 
ly  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and  time, 
apparently,  has  not  proved  them,  be¬ 
cause  we  continue  as  we  have  right  up 


to  now,  and  undoubtedly  will  this  year 
with  this  kind  of  program. 

Lastly,  Mr,  President,  the  proponents 
are  learning,  I  believe  that  is  illustrated 
by  the  change  in  the  program  this  year. 
I  feel,  too,  that  we  are  becoming  more, 
rather  than  less,  convinced — and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  Gallup  poll  and  any  other  opin¬ 
ion  poll  bears  this  out — that  the  foreign 
assistance  program,  within  the  reason¬ 
able  compass  which  it  occupies  now,  is 
not  bleeding  us  white  and  is  not  a  give¬ 
away,  but  is  a  fundamental  and  essential 
element  in  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  should  be  continued  with 
honesty  and  dignity  with  that  purpose 
in  mind. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  referred  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  fund.  I  should  like  to  call 
his  attention  to  a  sentence  on  page  31 
of  the  biU,  beginning  in  line  1,  reading 
as  follows: 

The  Administrator  of  the  fund  shall  fur¬ 
nish — 

I  do  not  see  any  language  in  the  bill 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  or  providing  any  qualifica¬ 
tions  that  such  an  administrator  shall 
have.  I  am  reading  from  page  31,  line 
1.  He  is  given  tremendous  powers.  He 
is  required  to  make  a  report  “on  each 
financing  operation  or  transaction  in¬ 
volving  more  than  $10  million  of  the 
fund’s  assets.  In  other  words,  any¬ 
thing  less  than  $10  million  he  can  handle 
himself.  However,  $10  million,  to  use 
the  vernacular,  “ain’t  hay.” 

Then  I  read  the  final  sentence  in  that 
paragraph : 

Such  report  shall  be  made  at  the  time  such 
financing  operation  or  transaction  is  con¬ 
summated. 

Therefore,  under  the  langauge  of  the 
bill,  the  loan  fund  is  created  and  is  to  be 
under  an  administrator  whose  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  not  set  forth  and  whose  ap¬ 
pointment  is  not  provided  for  in  the 
bill.  The  administrator  can  make  a  loan 
of  $9,999,999,  as  he  pleases,  without  mak¬ 
ing  any  report  to  Congress.  Further¬ 
more,  with  respect  to  the  reports  which 
he  does  make,  they  are  to  be  made  at 
the  time  the  financing  operation  or 
transaction  is  consummated. 

I  ask  the  Senator,  would  he  not  agree 
with  me,  and  would  he  not  join  me  in 
sponsoring  an  amendment  on  line  7, 
page  31,  to  insert  the  word  “before”  at 
the  end  of  that  line? 

In  that  way,  the  horse  will  not  be  out 
of  the  stable  before  Congress  knows 
about  it.  'Would  the  Senator  join  me 
in  offering  such  an  amendment? 

Mr.  JA'VITS.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  Senator,  if  I  could.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  will  read  thoroughly 
every  phase  of  the  biU,  although  I  have 
already  read  the  whole  bill.  In  the 
meantime,  I  should  like  to  answer  the 
question  substantively,  because  I  would 
not  want  to  answer  the  question  directly 
now,  while  I  am  on  my  feet.  As  I  imder- 
stand — and  I  am  drawing  upon  my  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill,  and  without  finding  now 
the  specific  point  in  the  bUl  that  is  in 
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question— would  be  the  head  of  the  ICA. 
All  appropriations  under  the  bill  are  di¬ 
rected  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  actually  receives  the  appro¬ 
priations.  That  is  the  traditional  prac¬ 
tice. 

Secondly,  there  are  other  provisions  in 
the  bill — again  I  cannot  find  them  while 
standing  on  my  feet — ^which  give  certain 
checks  and  balances  and  requirements 
for  the  reports  to  the  respective  commit¬ 
tees  of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  so  far 
as  all  operations  of  the  ICA  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

I  believe  that  those  checks  and  bal¬ 
ances  are  adequate  to  keep  Congress  on 
top  of  the  situation. 

As  to  a  report  prior  to  the  making  of 
any  of  these  transactions  involving  more 
than  $10  million,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  would  want  to  see  the  other  side 
of  that  coin.  In  other  words,  what  is  the 
objection  to  calling  for  a  report  before 
operations  invollving  $10  million?  If  it 
is  not  covered  in  the  questions  and  an¬ 
swers,  I  shall  look  for  it  specifically. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  am  reading  this  bill  for 
the  first  time,  just  as  he  acknowledges  he 
has  read  it  for  the  first  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  said 
that  he  would  read  the  whole  bill.  I  as¬ 
sumed  from  that  that  he  had  not  read 
the  whole  bill  . 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  sorry  if  I  gave  that 
impression  to  the  Senator.  It  is  not  cor¬ 
rect.  I  have  read  the  bill.  I  have  read 
the  report.  I  said  I  could  not  find  at 
this  particular  minute,  standing  on  my 
feet  on  the  fioor,  the  section  that  is  in¬ 
volved.  I  was  drawing  upon  my  general 
knowledge  from  a  reading  of  the  whole 
bil. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Having  read  the 
next  section^ — in  all  fairness  I  must  con¬ 
fess  this — I  find  the  last  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  205: 

No  officer  shall  be  designated  to  he  the 
administrator  of  the  fund  except  by  appoint¬ 
ment  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  reading  the  bill  while  the 
Senator  has  been  speaking.  Of  course, 
that  is  a  concession  to  the  criticism  I 
have  been  making,  although  I  still  see 
no  provision  in  the  bill  stating  what  the 
qualifications  shall  be. 

However,  I  find  on  page  32,  in  section 
204  (b) ,  this  rather  interesting  sentence. 
It  begins  in  line  20  of  page  32,  and  reads: 

The  amount  of  such  obligations — 

These  are  the  obligations  against  the 
fund  which  the  President  is  authorized 
to  incur — 

may  not  exceed  the  limitations  specified  in 
section  203  (a)  of  this  act  except  that,  to 
the  extent  that  assets  of  the  fund  other  than 
capialization  provided  pursuant  to  section 
203  (a)  are  available,  obligations  may  be  in¬ 
curred  beyond  such  limitations. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  very  signifi¬ 
cant  sentence,  an  explanation  of  which 
should  be  made  by  the  proponents  of  the 
bill.  Why,  or  under  what  circumstances, 
and  for  what  reason  need  there  be  any 
provision  in  the  bill  that  obligations  may 
be  incurred  beyond  the  limitations  which 
the  bill  itself  seeks  to  provide?  I  shall 
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not  interrupt  the  Senator  further  with 
any  interrogation  this  afternoon.  I  am 
grateful  for  his  readiness  to  answer  my 
inquiries. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr!  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 


June  IS. 


tion  done  in  the  performance  of  ofiacial 
duty. 

Fi'om  the  facts  which  are  available  to 
;  me,  I  do  not  believe  this  conclusion  was 
i  correct.  As  Senators  know  and  will  re- 
;  member,  there  is  a  most  difficult  and 


should  like  to  have  printed  and  to  lie  I  technical  line  of  cases,  both  in  the  com- 


on  the  table  until  called  up,  an  amend- 


_ _ _ _  mon  law  of  agency  and,  more  recently, 

ment  onliagellTline  8,  to  strike  out  the  (  in  the  interpretation  of  Workmen’s  Corn- 
word  “the”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  ;  pensation  Statutes  in  the  United  States, 


the  word  “a,”  and  to  add  at  the  end  of 
line  7  the  word  “before,”  so  as  to  make 
that  sentence  read; 

Such,  report  shall  be  made  at  a  time 
before  such  financing  operation  or  trans¬ 
action  is  consummated. 

I  ask  that  the  amendment  may  lie  on 
the  desk,  so  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  may  have  an  opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  a  cosponsor  of  it. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
development  loan  fund  is  a  revolving 
fund.  In  short,  as  I  understand,  the 
money  is  to  be  loaned,  and  when  re¬ 
payments  are  made,  they  will  add  to 
the  assets  in  the  fund. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  clue  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  asked  by  the  Senator  may  be  found 
in  that  provision. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  I  point  out  that 
tomorrow  I  shall  offer  two  amendments, 
which  are  lying  at  the  desk.  One  is  an 


involving  issues  presented  by  factual  sit¬ 
uations  which  shade  this  complicated 
legal  question. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  question 
turns  on  the  three  following  points : 

First,  so  far  as  the  time  is  concerned, 
the  soldier  certainly  was  on  duty. 

Second,  he  was  at  his  post  of  duty  as 
a  uniformed  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  guarding  the  machine  gun  and 
other  materiel  in  the  maneuver  area. 

Third,  the  action  taken  by  the  soldier — 
nd  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  was 
armed  guard  at  the  time  the  incident 
urred — would  appear  to  be  within  the 
lin^f  duty. 

When  these  three  conditions  are  met, 
i  a  decision  to  the  effect  that  the  action 
:  was  n^  taken  in  connection  with  the 
performmce  of  his  official  duty  is  to  pre- 
;;  judge  a  v^  vital  issue  involving  funda- 
■'  mental  indi^dual  rights.  / 

I  do  not  a^his  time  propose  to  criti- 
5  cize  the  pointS^f  view  of  the  Japa,nese 
i  representative  the  position  ta^en  by 
i  his  Government,  ^d,  of  course,  the  ques- 


the  field  of  international  travel,  where 


considerable  progress  has  already  been  a^ln%c\“e'i p“ on 

made,  but  In  which  we  can  and  ought  to  "'hicn  he  nas,  as  an  accused  person,  un 

do  a  good  deal  more.  This  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  most  happy  kind  of  foreign  aid. 


My  amendment  proposes  that  we  shall 
look  into  existing  barriers  to  interna¬ 
tional  travel,  which  I  understand  consist 
largely  of  the  matter  of  hotel  accom- 


i  der  our  ConstitutionX  apd  under  our 
j  treaty  arrangements  arejOf  vital  concern 
:  here.  The  manner  in  wMoh  this  case  was 
;  handled  is  a  matter  of, the  utmost  impor- 
:  tance  to  all  of  us.  I^hink  thkdetermina- 
tion  at  this  stage  that  his  actiqn  was  not 


lars6iv  Ql  tne  mati/er  oi  noiei  acuuiii-  3  ^  \  ^  t 

modations  and  housing  in  Europe  and  5  an  act  done  in  t^  performanc^f  official 

in  other  areas  of  the  world.  ^  wron^'  \ 

The  second  amendment  proposes  that  ‘  ^  second  point  of  criticism,  X^int 

in  the  matter  of  private  investment,  the  ^  out  that  m^the  terras  of  the  agre^ent 
Government  shall  guarantee  against  the  j  controllmff  this  incident,  a  method  \vas 
contingencies  of  revolution  and  internal  provide^Tor  reconciling  dffierences 
insurrection,  a  subject  which  has  been  tween  /Representatives  of  the  Japane; 


much  mooted  between  the  two  Houses 
for  some  years,  and  which  I  hope  can 
be  resolved  this  year. 


SP3C.  WILLIAM  S.  GIRARD 

Mr.  STENNIS..  Mr.  President,  l^e 
many  other  members  of  the  Senate,  I'am 
seriously  concerned  with  the  c^e  of 
Sp3c.  William  S.  Girard.  / 

This  young  soldier  was  involved  in  the 
death  of  a  Japanese  woman/in  a  ma¬ 
neuver  area  of  Japan.  The/Department 
of  Defense  has  agreed  t^t  he  will  be 
tried  in  a  Japanese  court./ 

On  the  facts  now  a,vailable  to  me,  I 
believe  that  the  handling  of  this  case  is 
subject  to  serious  criticism. 

The  terms  of  the  agreement  under 
which  jurisdictiofi  was  transferred  spe¬ 
cifically  provi^^  that  the  United  States 
shall  retain  xUrisdiction  over  its  person¬ 
nel  in  offeni^es  arising  out  of  any  act  or 
omission  ^ne  in  performance  of  official 
duty.  / 

In  order  for  jurisdiction  to  be  conferred 
on  th6  Japanese  court  there  had  to  be  a 
co^ession  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  that  the  shooting  was  not  an  ac- 


Goverhment  and  the  United  States' 
thrpfigh  the  usual  diplomatic  channels. 
,This  course  was  not  followed,  and  the 
ncession  of  jurisdiction  at  this  first 
level  of  deliberation  by  the  United  States 
on  the  instructions  received  from  Wash¬ 
ington  would  seem  to  imply  that  this  sol¬ 
dier’s  rights  under  the  agreement  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  transfer  of  jurisdiction  of  his 
case  were  not  scrupulously  observed  by 
his  own  Government. 

I  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr,  Ervin]  for  his 
prompt  consideration  of  the  issues  in¬ 
volved  in  this  case  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Subcommittee  on 
Status  of  Forces  Agreements.  His  deep 
interest  in  the  rights  of  Americans  is  well, 
known  to  us  all,  and  is  not  limited  to  his 
activities  in  the  Girard  case. 

It  is  reassuring  to  me  to  know  that  he 
has  this  matter  under  consideration  and 
has  already  developed  the  best  public  rec¬ 
ord  available,  as  contained  in  the  hear¬ 
ings  held  by  his  subcommittee  on  June  5, 
1957. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders]  is  the  other 
member  of  that  subcommittee  which  has 


done  this  splendid  work,  and  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  great  credit,  along  with  the 
chairman. 

In  conclusion,  I  point  out  that,  in  my 
opinion,  grievous  errors  have  already^ 
been  made  in  the  fundamentals  in  thi§  ^ 
case,  and  a  most  serious  doubt  is 
in  my  mind  as  to  whether  the  righ^of 
other  young  soldiers  can  be  adequately 
protected  imder  such  an  unfoi^nate 
precedent  as  has  been  establish^  in  this 
tragic  affair. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  / 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yiel^ 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
statement  made  by  the  able  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississipj?!,  who  came  to  the 
Senate  after  mapng  a  distinguished 
record  as  a  presiding  judge. 

I  may  say  t9'the  able  Senator  that  I 
supported  the"' Status  of  Forces  Treaty. 
I  did  so  beXeving  that  it  was  basically 
sound  an^'that  it  gave  proper  recogni¬ 
tion  to  tiie  sovereignty  which  any  self- 
respecj^ing  people  would  require.  I  did 
so  on!  the  presumption,  however,  that 
the/terms  of  the  treaty  would  be  com¬ 
plied  with,  and  that  the  administration 
o'f  the  agreement  would  be  in  good  faith 
/and  would  not  be  complicated  by  tem¬ 
porary  requirements  of  international 
politics. 

I  think  the  blunder  which  has  been 
made  in  the  case  to  which  the  Senator 
calls  attention  casts  reflection  upon  a 
treaty  which  I  still  regard  as  basically 
sound,  and  raises  questions  as  to  the 
propriety  of  the  votes  which  we  who  sup¬ 
ported  the  treaty  cast. 

Therefore,  I  am  grateful  for  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  concur  fully  in  the  excel¬ 
lent  address  he  has  made. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  very  much,  indeed.  I 
am  encouraged  greatly  to  know  that  he 
agrees  with  the  points  raised  by  me  in 
this  grave  and  serious  matter. 

I  have  visited  a  great  number  of  our 
military  bases  in  other  lands  and  have 
seen  a  large  number,  of  our  young  men 
■vWho  are  stationed  there.  I  have  traveled 
lore  than  once  on  ships  with  thousands 
orvthem.  Those  experiences  bring  home 
ve^  vividly  the  obligation  which  we  have 
to  those  men,  and  the  obligations  which 
we  have,  too,  to  the  countries  where 
they  are  stationed. 

But  it  xias  made  me  more  conscious  of 
our  oblig^ion  in  passing  upon  these 
matters;  Md,  with  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee,  I\accepted  an  arrangement 
which  has  all\the  elements  of  fairness 
and  balance.  iSiccepted  it  in  good  faith, 
and  supported  it^ 

To  see  that  trendy  applied  now  in  a 
case  like  this,  on  ^e  facts  which  are 
available  to  us,  in  sum  a  way  as  to  deny, 
in  my  humble  opinion,'fundamental  and 
elemental  concepts  of  justice  and  rights 
under  our  law  as  reflects  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  and  in  the  agreements,  and 
for  the  case  to  be  so  casuidly  decided 
without  judicial  determination  or  fur¬ 
ther  development  of  the  facts,  naakes  me 
skeptical  of  exactly  where  we  st^d  with 
reference  to  the  treaties,  and  justWhere 
our  young  men  stand  when  they^ave 
our  shoreline. 
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article  entitled  •‘Spiraling:  Money 
Cos^:  An  Appraisal  of  Role  of  Prime 
Rate>^d  the  Source  of  the  Next  In- 
crease/V.  The  article  was  written  by  Al¬ 
bert  L.N&aus,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  toS^ave  it  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Recoi 

There  bein^sjio  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to^  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Spiraling  Money  C&6Ts:  An  Appraisal  op 
Role  of  Prime  Rate  A{id  the  Source  op  the 
Next  Increase 

(By  Albert  L.  Hraus) 

Who  will  make  the  next  i^pve  to  increase 
Interest  rates?  That  is  the  question  being 
asked  by  bankers  and  securitie^dealers  who 
have  watched  some  short-term  nmney  rates 
advance  to  quarter-century  highs  nj  the  last 
week. 

The  Government  bill  rate,  in  a  sh^lm  rise 
set  off  by  the  Treasury’s  borrowing  of  $15^0,- 
000,000  additional  in  tax  anticipation  noVps 
hit  a  3.374  percent  average.  Commerc: 
paper  of  4  to  6  months’  maturity  moved  u; 
one-eighth  of  1  percentage  point  to  3%  per¬ 
cent.  And  bankers  acceptances  advanced  a 
like  amount  to  3%  percent  for  their  longest 
maturity. 

The  prime  rate — the  minimum  rate  on 
bank  loans  to  top  business  borrowers — re¬ 
mained,  however,  at  4  percent.  And  the  dis¬ 
count  rate — the  rate  paid  by  banks  to  borrow 
funds  from  the  Federal  Reserve — ^held  at  3 
percent.  Both  rates  have  held  at  these  levels 
since  last  August. 

A  passive  instrument 
Ordinarily  all  short-term  rates  range 
around  the  discount  rate.  But,  although 
the  discount  rate  has  been  used  to  signal 
changes  in  credit  policy,  in  recent  months  it 
has  been  used  as  a  passive  instrument  of 
credit  policy.  Changes  in  the  discount  rate 
have  tended  to  follow  rather  than  lea<y 
changes  in  short-term  rates.  / 

In  a  tight  money  market  like  the  present 
one,  the  discount  rate  has  been  termedy4n 
anchor  for  the  other  short-term  rates. 

At  the  moment,  it  appears  that  wh^  the 
bankers  do  about  the  prime  rate  horns  the 
key  to  the  pattern  of  short-term  rate^ in  the 
near  future. 

Bankers  concede  that  the  pressun^s  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  rate  on  loans  to  the  biggest  busi¬ 
ness  borrowers  have  been  strong  and  con¬ 
tinuing  that  way.  Business  loans  remain  at 
record  levels,  despite  some  tape/ing  off  in  the 
increase. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ban^rs  observe  that 
they  have  done  about  all  thw  can  to  improve 
effective  rates — the  actuay  return  on  their 
money — ^by  urging  cust^ers  to  Increase 
compensating  balances  4nd  by  increasing 
rates  for  businesses  ^th  other  than  top 
credit  ratings.  The  next  step,  they  say, 
would  be  a  change  in/the  stated  rate  to  the 
biggest  borrowers 

GENERAL  FACTORS 

Whether  this  will  occur  depends  on  short¬ 
term  factors  ancyon  long-term  estimates  of 
business  borrowmg.  It  depends  also  on  some 
noneconomic  factors. 

The  biggestr  short-term  influence  is  the 
Impending  June  15  tax  borrowing  by  corpo¬ 
rations.  If  icorporations  come  to  the  banks 
for  large  Additional  funds,  a  move  to  a 
higher  pr^e  rate  now  might  prove  timely. 

But  VaA  banks  were  disappointed  in  March 
when  tM  borrowings  failed  to  equal  the  ex¬ 
level.  And  some  feel  that  June  bor- 
rowii^s  won’t  prove  any  greater. 

<5nfe  factor  affecting  the  bill  rate,  they  ob¬ 
serve,  is  the  fact  that  corporations  are  not 
estlng  their  balances  in  bills — or  any 
ler  short-term  obligations — despite  the 
ipending  tax  payments. 

Related  to  the  tax  payments  are  the  Treas¬ 
ury’s  cash  needs.  A  rise  in  interest  rates 


now  might  add  to  the  Treasury’s  borrowing 
problems.  7 

BUSINESS  OUTLOOK  A  FACTOR  / 

Long-term  considerations  hinge  on  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  business.  Unless  the  demand/  for 
loans  falls  off — a  situation  few  bankers  ;folnk 
likely — they  feel  a  rise  in  the  prime  /ate  is 
inevitable.  / 

One  question  is  who  will  bell  the-'cat?  In 
the  latest  move  to  a  higher  rate.  New  York 
banks  permitted  a  "bank  in  Bostcm  to  take 
the  first  step.  / 

It  has  been  suggested  this  time  that  a 
bank  in  Chicago,  Cleveland  dr  Pittsburgh 
might  tajie  the  initial  step.  / 

One  reason  offered  is  tha/  some  out-of- 
town  banks  have  operated  yfaiore  heavily  in 
loans  of  2  to  5  years’  nmturlty,  so-called 
term  loans.  These  have  been  borrowings  by 
large  corporations  usual^  in  anticipation  of 
permanent  financing.  / 

But  because  of  the  'extreme  tightness  in 
the  long-term  marke)^,  the  banks  and  their 
customers  have  seen-’some  of  these  loans  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  th^'  terms  either  had  ex¬ 
pected. 

Mr.  GORE.  /mt.  President,  I  should 
:e  to  read  several  sentences  from  the 
article,  as  f^lows: 

W^  wiU  r^ake  the  next  move  to  increase 
Inter&it  rat^s?  That  is  the  question  being 
asked  bV^b^nkers  and  securities  dealers  who 
have  watted  some  short-term  money  rates 
advance  tO(,_^  quarter-century  highs  in  the 
last  we^, 

I  iVad  further  from  the  article: 

Oiw  question  who  will  bell  the  cat? 
In  the  latest  mo^  to  a  higher  rate.  New 
Yqfk  banks  permitted— 

^And  I  emphasizX.  the  word  “per- 


y^itted” — 
/ a  bank  in  B 


Boston  to  take  tqe  first  step. 

It  has  been  suggested  this  time  that  a 
bank  in  Chicago,  Cleveland,  yr  Pittsburgh 
might  take  the  initial  step. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  c"Wleagues 
will  read  this  article.  The  writeNjlearly 
recognizes  the  situation  facing  us  to¬ 
day — namely,  the  monopolistic  coMfol 
being  exercised  over  money  policiesx^ 
the  United  States  by  the  very  forces  anc 
interests  who  benefit  most  from  these' 
higher  interest  rates. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  warn  the  Sen¬ 
ate  that  unless  the  representatives  of 
the  people  bring  about  a  rectification  of 
these  fallacious  policies,  counties,  cities, 
all  our  States,  and  all  the  people  of 
America  who  must  borrow,  and  who  al¬ 
ready  are  being  seriously  injured,  will 
be  still  further  harmed  by  this  policy. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1957 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  grateful  that  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee.  I  think  there 
could  be  no  better  introduction  for  what 
I  have  to  say  and  for  the  amendment 
I  intend  to  offer  tomorrow  than  the  facts 
he  has  pointed  out  with  respect  to  the 
fiscal  status  of  the  United  States  Treas¬ 
ury. 

Week  by  week  and  month  by  month, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
finding  it  more  difScult  to  borrow  money 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  activities  the 
Government  wishes  to  undertake,  as  re¬ 
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quested  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Only  a  week  or  so  ago,  the  Treas¬ 
ury  was  confronted  with  the  necessity 
of  refinancing  $3  billion  or  $4  billion  of 
obligations  which  had  fallen  due.  In 
exchange  for  the  outstanding  obliga¬ 
tions,  the  Treasury  offered  new  obliga¬ 
tions,  with  a  higher  interest  rate.  The 
holder  of  the  maturing  obligations,  hav¬ 
ing  a  face  value  of  approximately  $1,500,- 
000,000,  refused  to  accept  the  new  pa¬ 
per,  and  demanded  cash — cash  on  the 
barrelhead. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  particular  issue  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  refers  as 
maturing  was  an  issue  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration,  sold  only  about  3  years  ago, 
at  an  interest  rate  of  1%  percent.  The 
bonds  which  the  Treasury  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  maturing  1%  percent 
bonds  bore  an  interest  rate  of  3%  per¬ 
cent.  But,  as  the  Senator  has  said, 
those  who  are  manipulating  the  money 
market,  of  the  Nation  and  the  credit  of 
the  United  States  Government,  to  their 
great  benefit,  refused  to  accept  them. 
This  was  a  clear  warning  that  they  would 
demand  still  higher  interest  rates;  and 
the  prime  rate  had  increased  another 
one-eighth  of  1  percent  just  last  week.  A 
moment  ago  I  read  from  an  article  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  distinguished  financial  reporter, 
who  pictures  a  few  bankers  in  New  York 
as  trying  to  decide  which  banks  they  will 
permit  to  take  the  next  step  for  a  still 
higher  interest  rate. 

DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
be  good  enough  to  turn  to  the  pending 
bill,  S.  2130,  to  amend  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  which  is  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate  at  this  mo¬ 
ment?  I  call  his  attention  to  page  32  of 
the  bill.  The  language  I  wish  to  quote 
to  him  is  a  part  of  section  203  dealing 
with  the  capitalization  of  this  newly  cre¬ 
ated  development  loan  fund.  We  are 
dealing  here  with  a  loan  fund  which  for 
2  years  will  amount  to  $1,500,000,000. 
This  is  the  precise  fund  which  would  be 
stricken  from  the  bill  by  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse]  just  announced  he  would  offer 
tomorrow.  But  let  us  read  this  sentence : 

For  purposes  of  the  loans  provided  for  in 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the  ’Treasury 
is  authorized  to  use  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as  now  in  force  or  as 
hereafter  amended,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  securities  may  be  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  are  hereby  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  this  purpose. 

Here  is  a  precise  declaration  by  the 
bill  that  the  borrowing  power  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  shall  be  extended  in  order  to 
enable  the  administrator  of  the  fund  to 
make  loans  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  the  loan  fund  provision.  It  is  a  re¬ 
volving  fund.  As  the  Senator  has 
pointed  out,  evei’y  single  security  of  the 
Treasury  now  on  the  market  is  selling 
below  par,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
two,  the  interest  of  which  is  exempted 
from  Federal  taxation. 
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Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  Senator  realize 
the  enormous  harm  to  a  great  number 
of  people  which  has  resulted  from  the 
wiping  out  of  billions  of  dollars  of 
equity  as  a  result  of  bonds  of  the  United 
States  Government  being  driven  further 
and  further  below  par? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  The  title  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee,  is  “A  bill  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.”  That  title  ought  to  be  amended 
so  as  to  read,  “to  amend  further  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  including  the 
amendment  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act  to  expand  the  authority  therein 
granted  to  cover  the  establishment  of  a 
revolving  loan  system.” 

It  is  beyond  expression  what  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  being  asked  to  do  in  this  bill. 

I  rose  for  the  purpose  of  reading  into 
the  Record  the  text  of  an  amendment 
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Percent 

Percent 

4.«0 

1,603  June  20  . 

3. 10 

2. 85 

3,351  June  24  .  . . 

3. 15 

3.00 

l‘600  June  27 . . . 

3.05 

2.90 

1,603  July  5  . . . 

3. 15 

3.03 

3. 15 

3.03 

1,600  July  25  . . . 

3. 18 

3.06 

1,701  Aug,  1  . 

3.25 

3. 16 

1,700  Aug.  8  . 

3.25 

3. 16 

1,700  Aug.  15  . . . 

3.26 

3. 18 

1,800  Aug.  22 . 

3.  28 

3.22 

1,800  Aug.  29 _ _ _ 

3.28 

3.  22 

1,800  Sept.  5 . . — . . 

3.28 

3.20 

1,800  Sept.  12 _ _ _ _ — 

3.28 

3.24 

1,500  Sept.  23 . . . 

3.29 

3.25 
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Rate 

Bid 

Asked 

Yield 

100  August  1957 _ 

3.90 

99. 31 

100.2 

3.49 

200  September  1957 _ 

i'A 

100.0 

100.4 

3. 61 

570  January  1958 _ 

99.0 

99.8 

3.75 

250  February  1968  . 

4.0  • 

99.29 

99. 31 

4. 01 

200  March  1968 _ 

4. 10 

99.30 

100.1 

4.03 

200  April  1958 _ 

4.  05 

99.28 

99.  31 

4.08 

which,-  on  behalf  of  myself  and  certain 
of  my  colleagues,  I  propose  to  offer  at 
the  appropriate  time.  Before  reading 
the  text  of  the  amendment,  I  wish  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  tabular  statement  contained  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Thursday,  June  13, 
1957 — that  is  today — of  the  current  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  United  States  Government 
and  agency  bonds.  This  table,  particu¬ 
larly  with  reference  to  the  bonds  of  the 
United  States  shows  exactly  what  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  has  said  with 
respect  to  the  market  price  of  these 
bonds  being  so  far  below  par. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  v,. 
sent  that  the  table  may  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 
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Treasury 

3:30  p.  m. 

Change 

Bid 

Asked 

in  bid 

2]4s  1958  March _ 

99. 12 

99. 14 

-0.1 

2ils  1959-58  September . 

96.30 

97.  1 

—.2 

2%s  1959-1958  March . . 

97.  28 

98.0 

— .2  • 

2%s  1958  June _ 

98.  29 
100.0 

98.31 

100.4 

—.1  ■ 

2J-2S  1958  December . . 

98. 15 

98, 17 

1 

1962-1959  June _ _ 

93. 16 

93.20 

—  2 

2}|s  1962-1959  December - 

93. 10 

93. 14 

—.2 

2'4s  1960  November _ 

2Hs  1965-1960  December* _ 

95.  10 
100.0 

95. 14 
100.8 

—.2 

2Hs  1961  September _ 

96.8 

96. 12 

—  .4 

2i|s  1961  November . — . 

95.2 

95.6 

-.2 

2)4s  1967-1962  June . 

90.0 

90.4 

-.8 

2!^  1963  August . . - 

93. 16 

93.20 

-.4 

2[|s  1968-1963  December _ 

88.  26 

88.30 

-.  10 

2]^s  1969-1964  June  . . 

88.8 

88. 12 

— .  10 

2l4s  1969-1964  December - 

88.4 

88.8 

-.  12 

2i4s  1970-1965  March _ 

88.2 

88.6 

-.  10 

2J4s  1971-1966  March . . 

■  88.0 

88.4 

-.8 

2'As  1972-1967  June _ 

88.2 

88.6 

—.8 

2^s  1972-1967  September _ 

87. 16 

87.20 

-.10 

2As  1972-1967  December . 

88.0 

88.4 

-.8 

3Ms  1983-1978  June . 

95. 16 

95.  24 

—.12 

3s  1995  February _ _ 

90.4 

90. 12 

-.18 

1  Exempt  from  normal  income  tax.  Figures  after  a 
period  represent  32ds  of  a  point. 
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Outstanding  (millions) 

Rate 

Bid 

Asked 

Yield 

12,056  August  1957 . 

2H 

99.28 

99.30 

3.20 

3,792  August  1957 . . 

2 

99.24 

99.26 

3.06 

824  October  1957 . 

m 

99. 12 

99. 18 

2.97 

382  April  1968 _ 

1)4 

98.20 

98.26 

3.02 

4,391  June  19.58 _ 

2H 

99.9 

99. 11 

3.54 

121  October  1958. . . 

IVi 

97.20 

97.28 

3. 19 

6,11)2  February  1959. 

m 

97.7 

97.9 

3.  66 

118  April  1959 _ 

1)4 

96. 16 

96.24 

3.  38 

99  October  1969 . . 

1)4 

95.  70 

95.24 

3.35 

1S8  April  1960  . 

1)4 

94. 18 

94.  26 

3. 46 

2,406  May  1960. . . 

3)4 

99.20 

99.22 

3.  51 

277  October  1960 . . 

1)4 

93. 16 

93.24 

3.46 

144  April  1961. . . 

1)4 

92.8 

92. 16 

3.  61 

332  October  1961 _ 

1)4 

91.4 

91. 12 

3.07 

647  February  1962 _ 

3)4 

99.28 

99.30 

3.68 

6  April  1962. . . 

Certificates  of  indebt- 
edness: 

])-4 

90.0 

90.8 

3.63 

1,312  June  1957 _ 

3M 

99.  31 

101.1 

2.  33 

7,271  October  1957.... 

3)4 

99.  31 

100.1 

3,12 

10,850  February  1957. 

3)4 

99.28 

99.  30 

3.47 

2,351  AprU  1968 _ 

3)4 

99.  31 

100.1 

3.46 

FEDERAL  LAND  BANK  BONDS 


Outstanding  (millions) 

Rate 

Bid 

Asked 

Yield 

135.0  July  1957.-. . 

sVi 

99. 30 

100.2 

3.02 

214.9  October  1957 . 

iM 

99.8 

99. 16 

3.38 

140.0  February  1958 _ 

3)4 

99.28 

100.0 

3. 86 

131.1  May  1958 _ 

2% 

98.28 

99.4 

3.  77 

78.0  May  1958 _ 

m 

99.28 

100.0 

3,88 

184.1  November  1958... 

2)4 

97.22 

98.0 

3.73 

71.0  May  1959 _ 

2)4 

96.  24 

97.2 

3.88 

124.0  February  1960 _ 

2)4 

95. 14 

95.24 

3.  95 

106.5  June  1960 _ 

2)4 

95.20 

96.30 

3.  95 

125.0  May  1962 . 

4 

99.26 

100.0 

3.  99" 

60.3  May  1971 _ 

3)4 

95.0 

96.0 

3.88 

72.0  February  1972-67.. 

4)4 

99.  16 

100. 16 

4.  05 

110.0  September  1972... 

3)4 

98.8 

99.8 

3.97 

INTERNATIONAL  BANK  BONDS 


Bid 

Asked 

2)4s,  Sept. 

15, 1959 . . . . 

96.0 

97.0 

3s,  July  15, 

1972.- _ _ - 

86.0 

87,0 

3s,  Mar.  1, 

1976. _ _ _ 

83, 16 

85.0 

3s,  Mar.  1, 

1976 . . . 

83.16 

83.0 

3)4.s.  Oct.  1 

1981 . . . 

81.0 

8:i.o 

3)4s,  May  15,  1975 . . . - 

88.0 

89.0 

3)4s,  Oct.  1 

1958-- . . 

99.0 

100.0 

3)4s,  Jan.  1 

1969. . - . 

94.0 

95.0 

3)4s,  Oct.  15,  1971... . . . 

93.0 

94.0 

4)4s,  Jan.  1 

1977- . . . - 

100.0 

100.  24 

4)4s,  May  1,  1978 . . 

96.24 

97.8 

The  following  quotation  for  the  IB  serial 
issues  represents  the  highest  and  lowest 
yield?  for  all  maturities: 

2s,  1958-62 _ 4.00  3.15 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  advised  that  there 
are  a  number  of  small  financial  institu¬ 
tions  which  might  well  be  insolvent  to¬ 
day  if  forced  to  liquidate  their  holdings 
of  Government  bonds  at  their  current 
market  value.  Some  institutions  might 
well  be  insolvent  today  if  the  bank  ex¬ 
aminer  listed  their  holding  of  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  at  the  market  value  rather 
than  arbitrarily,  as  is  the  practice,  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  be  listed  at  par.  Does  not 
the  Senator  think  there  is  something 
basically  wrong  and  morally  wrong  when 
an  institution  can  go  broke  buying  bonds 
of  the  United  States  Government? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  quite  correct.  I  point  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  under  the  pending  bill,  au¬ 
thority  is  granted  to  the  administrator 
of  the  revolving  fund  to  make  loans  up 
to  $10  million  each,  without  limit,  under 
his  own  discretion.  He  is  required  to 
make  a  report  on  all  loans  over  $10  mil¬ 
lion  after  they  have  been  consummated, 
not  before. 

I  shall  offer  an  amendment  to  require 
that  the  report  be  made  before  loans 
over  $10  million  are  consummated,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  banks  in  the 
United  States  in  small  communities  and 
in  large  commimities,  the  capital  stock 
of  which  is  not  as  much  as  the  “ad  lib” 
loans  the  administrator  of  this  fimd 
may  make  throughout  the  world,  without 
the  advance  knowledge  of  Congress.  It 
would  be  unbelievable  in  any  era  except 
this  era  that  'Such  a  proposal  could  be 
made  with  a  straight  face  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  the  Senator  say 
that  under  this  provision  ad  lib  loans 
could  be  made  with  ad  hoc  procedure? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  I  will  adopt  his  language. 

DISCLOSURE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  into  the 
Record  today  the  amendment  which  I 
shall  offer  during  the  consideration  of 
amendments  on  the  bill  when  the  time 
comes.  This  amendment  is  printed.  It 
is  numbered  “6-11-57-A.”  It  is  in¬ 
tended  to  be  offered  on  behalf  of  myself, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Mc¬ 
Clellan],  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Mundt],  the  Senator  from 
Oi’egon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge].  It  pro¬ 
poses,  on  page  47,  line  23,  before  the 
period,  to  insert  a  semicolon  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

And  at  the  end  thereof  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “The  Secretary  of  State  shall  keep  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  fully  and  currently 
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Informed  with  respect  to  all  activities  of 
the  Department  of  State  or  any  agency 
thereof  under  this  act.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  keep  such  committees  and  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  of  Representatives  fully  and 
currently  informed  with  respect  to  all  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
this  act.  Any  Government  agency  shall 
furnish  any  information  requested  by  any 
such  committee  with  respect  to  the  activities 
and  responsibilities  of  that  agency  under  this 
act  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  ofiBcer  or 
employee  of  the  Government  having  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  programs  being  admin¬ 
istered  under  this  act  to  furnish  promptly 
to  stich  committee  or  committees,  upon  re¬ 
quest  by  any  such  committees,  full  informa¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  such  activities  and 
responsibilities.” 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
President,  is  to  preserve  the  coordinate 
branch  of  the  Government  known  as 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  body  without  whose  action  in  an 
appropriation  bill  no  money  may  be 
drawn  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  yet  the  pending  bill  by  devious 
language  provides  for  the  expenditure 
of  funds  belonging  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  by  those  whom  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  select.  They  will  be  oiBcers 
and  employees  of  the  Government,  most 
of  whom  have  never  faced  the  commit¬ 
tee,  most  of  whom  are  anonymous  so 
far  as  the  Congress  is  concerned,  few 
of  whom  have  received  appointments 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate; 
yet  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  they 
will  have  the  power  and  the  authority 
to  go  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  whole  world  disbursing  the  funds 
taken  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  no  safeguards — or  few  safe¬ 
guards — in  this  measure  to  preserve  the 
knowledge  of  the  people  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  these  expenditures  may  be 
made. 

Nobody  can  understand  the  meaning 
of  a  provision  of  law  without  reading 
it.  That  became  clear  to  me  this  after¬ 
noon  when  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  rose  to  speak  upon 
this  bill.  At  the  time  he  was  speaking 
I  happened  to  be  reading  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  in  this  bill  of  the  new  development 
loan  fund.  This  is  an  organization 
which  does  not  now  exist.  Almost  line 
by  line  I  was  amazed  by  what  I  found 
in  the  proposed  measure. 

Section  202  is  entitled  “General  Au¬ 
thority.”  The  first  portion  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  is  designated  paragraph  (a),  and 
reads  as  follows : 

There  Is  hereby  established  a  fund  to 
be  known  as  the  development  loan  fund 
(hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  ‘‘the 
fund”)  to  be  used  by  the  President  to 
finance  activities  carried  out  pursuant  to 
authority  contained  in  this  title. 

NEW  EXPENDITURE  PROCESS 

This  is  a  clear,  unmistakable,  unchal- 
lengable  declaration  by  Congress,  if  it 
becomes  law,  creating  a  new  way  of  ex¬ 
pending  the  funds  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  not  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  a  plan  already  existing.  True, 
there  was  development  assistance  in  the 
past,  but  that  was  much  more  limited 
than  this.  This  becomes  a  revolving 
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fund.  as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  so  clearly  stated  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  his  speech.  Because  it  is  a  revolv¬ 
ing  fund,  then  whatever  money  is  paid 
back  to  the  fund  from  a  previous  loan 
becomes  available  for  reuse  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  Congress. 

Paragraph  (b)  reads  in  part  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  make 
loans,  credits,  or  guaranties,  or  to  engage 
in  other  financing  operations  or  transactions 
(not  to  Include  grants  or  direct  purchases 
of  equity  securities) ,  to  or  with  such  nations, 
organizations,  persons,  or  other  entitles,  and 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine. 

Here,  also,  Mr.  President,  the  authori¬ 
zation  is  made  to  the  President.  No 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  supposes  for  a  minute  that  the 
President  is  going  to  supervise  these 
operations.  They  will  be  carried  on  by 
persons  to  whom  his  power  will  be  dele¬ 
gated.  There  is  not  sufficient  time  in 
the  days,  weeks,  months,  or  years  dur¬ 
ing  which  this  revolving  fimd  will  exist 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  take  time  out  from  his  presidential 
duties,  imposed  by  the  Constitution,  to 
enter  into  this  banking  business.  It  has 
to  be  conducted  by  persons  who  are 
selected  for  that  purpose.  But  observe 
that  the  grant  of  authority  is  so  broad 
that  the  loan  credits  or  guaranties 
which  are  made  in  the  name  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  are  “on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine.”  The  Congi-ess  does  not  de¬ 
termine  them.  It  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  the  Congress  to  legislate  now 
what  the  terms  and  conditions  may  be, 
but  we  are  not  willing  to  take  that 
trouble.  We  give  that  authority  away 
to  the  President,  who,  in  turn,  will  give 
it  away  to  someone  else,  and  we,  as 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  Members 
of  the  House,  will  be  in  no  position  to 
report  to  our  constituents  how  the 
money  is  to  be  expended. 

The  only  instruction  given  to  the 
President  in  this  grant  of  authority  to 
make  such  terms  and  conditions  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  following  language: 

Taking  into  account  (1)  whether  financ¬ 
ing  could,  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable 
terms,  (2)  the  economic  and  technical 
soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed, 
and  (3)  whether  the  activity  gives  reason¬ 
able  promise  of  contributing  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  economic  resources  or  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  productive  capacities  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  read  that  lan¬ 
guage  to  see  that  it  is  wholly  within  the 
discretion  of  the  President,  or  those  who 
administer  the  fund  for  him,  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  financing  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other 
free-world  sources,  on  reasonable  terms. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  much  more 
important  for  us,  as  Members  of  the 
Senate,  to  be  checking  into  whether  or 
not  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
may  be  able  to  borrow  the  funds  which 
will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose,  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms  from  the  banks,  which,  as 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  showed  a 
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few  minutes  ago,  hold  such  a  dominant 
position  in  our  fiscal  economy. 

AMAZING  PROVISIONS 

This  title  of  the  bill,  on  page  after 
page,  contains  amazing  provisions.  I 
have  cited  some  of  them  already  in  the 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see.  The  language  on  page  32,  in  section 
204  (b)  is  worth  a  little  attention.  Let 
me  read  it: 

The  President  is  authorized  to  incur — 

Again  the  authority  goes  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent — 

in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  obligations  against  the  fund  in 
amounts  which  may  not  at  any  time  exceed 
the  assets  of  the  fund. 

This  is  important- 

in  amounts  which  may  not  at  any  time 
exceed  the  assets  of  the  fund. 

The  amount  of  such  obligations  also  may 
not  exceed  the  limitations  specified  in  sec¬ 
tion  203  (a)  of  this  act — 

I  shall  read  those  limitations  in  a  mo¬ 
ment — 

except  that,  to  the  extent  that  assets  of  the 
fund  other  than  capitalization  provided  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  203  (a)  are  available,  obliga¬ 
tions  may  be  Incurred  beyond  such  limita¬ 
tions. 

[Laughter.] 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  response  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey]  was  to  my  reading  of  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  bill,  or  whether  it  was  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  some  witticism  uttered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  re¬ 
spectfully  that  it  was  both. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  apologize? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Let  me  read  the 
language  again. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  This  is  a  sentence 
taken  from  section  204  (b) : 

The  amount  of  such  obligations— 

Of  course.  Senators  know  what  “obli¬ 
gations”  means — 

also  may  not  exceed  the  limitations  speci¬ 
fied  in  section  203  (a)  of  this  act  except  that, 
to  the  extent  that  assets  of  the  fund  other 
than  capitalization  provided  pursuant  to 
section  203  (a)  are  available,  obligations  may 
be  incurred  beyond  such  limitations. 

That,  I  think,  is  worthy  of  an  outburst 
by  any  Senator.  Now  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  has  calmed  down,  he  merely 
nods  in  the  affirmative. 

Let  us  see  what  the  limitations  in 
section  203  (a)  are: 

Sec.  203.  Capitalization:  (a)  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
advances  to  the  fund,  not  to  exceed  $500 
million.  In  addition,  unless  disapproved  in 
the  appropriation  act  appropriating  funds 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make, 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959,  loans  to  the 
fund  in  amounts  needed  to  cover  obligations 
incurred  against  the  fund.  Except  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  204  (b)  of  this  act,  the 
maximum  amount  of  obligations  Incurred 
against  the  fund  during  the  fiscal  year  1958 
shall  be  $500  million,  during  the  fiscal  year 
1959  shall  be  $750  million,  and  during  the 
period  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  shall 
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te  $750  million;  and  any  unused  portion  of 
the  maximum  applicable  to  any  period  shall 
be  added  to  the  maximum  applicable  to  the 
succeeding  period. 

These  are  the  limitations  which,  under 
section  204  (b),  may,  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  not  apply  to  obligations 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

If  I  understand  correctly  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
stated  on  the  floor  this  afternoon,  and 
which  he  intends  to  propose,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  eliminating  the  pro¬ 
vision  with  respect  to  the  funds  available 
for  the  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960  by 
loans  from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  exactly  the 
effect  of  the  amendment.  I  discussed  it 
at  some  length  in  my  speech  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  I  pointed  out  that  the  special 
committee  which  had  studied  the  subject 
of  mutual  security  for  about  11  months, 
in  its  report  discusses  the  question.  Its 
suggestion  was  that  the  amount  for  the 
next  year  be  included  in  the  bill  and  that 
then  the  entire  matter  be  reviewed 
thereafter  and  new  authorizing  legisla¬ 
tion  be  provided  with  respect  to  future 
amounts. 

I  think  that  is  a  sound  proposal,  and  I 
believe  we  ought  to  carry  out  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  special  committee  by  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  That  is  why  I 
have  submitted  my  amendment. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  I  believe  he  is 
wise  in  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  presented  here.  I  read  this  sen¬ 
tence  : 

In  addition,  unless  disapproved  in  the  ap¬ 
propriation  act  appropriating  funds. 

Why  wait  for  the  appropriation  act  to 
disapprove  it?  Why  not  disapprove  it 
now,  while  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
preventing  such  loans  to  be  made  or  ad¬ 
vances  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  out  of  funds  which  are  so 
heavily  obligated  that  the  bond  market 
will  not  pay  the  face  value  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  the  Government?  The  Govern¬ 
ment  cannot  obtain  at  par  the  funds 
that  are  here  proposed  to  be  loaned.  It 
must  pay  extraordinary  rates  of  interest 
for  them. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  be  a  great 
honor  to  me  if  the  Senator  from  Wy¬ 
oming  would  join  me  in  my  amendment. 
I  would  be  highly  honored  if  he  would 
be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  shall  be  very 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  With  that  understand¬ 
ing,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  have 
the  clerks  at  the  desk  instructed  to  in¬ 
clude  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  as  a  co¬ 
sponsor  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Now  I  am  looking 
at  page  33  of  the  bill,  specifically  with 
reference  to  section  204  (c) : 

(c)  In  the  performance  of  and  with  respect 
to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested 


in  him  by  this  title,  the  President  shall  pre¬ 
pare  annually  and  submit  a  budget  program 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended;  and  he  shall  cause  to  be  main¬ 
tained  an  integral  set  of  accounts  which 
shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  accordance  with  principles  and  pro¬ 
cedures  applicable  to  commercial  corporate 
transactions  as  provided  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act.  as  amended,  and  no 
other  audit  shall  be  required. 

I  repeat  the  last  few  words  and  call 
particular  attention  to  them: 

And  no  other  audit  shall  be  required. 

NEED  FOR  AUDITS 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  obvious 
that  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con¬ 
gress — the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services — should  have  the  imdoubted 
right,  in  their  judgment,  at  any  time,  to 
call  witnesses  before  it  and  to  recom¬ 
mend,  if  necessary,  audits  ordered  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  bill  provides 
that  there  shall  be  reports  of  all  trans¬ 
actions  and  of  all  programing  every  6 
months.  That  is  mandatory  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  read  from  page 
31: 

Such  report  shall  be  made  at  the  time  such 
financing  operation  or  transaction  is  con¬ 
summated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  also 
there  shall  be,  every  6  months,  a  report. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  have  already 
indicated  that  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  tomorrow  requiring  that  the 
report  shall  be  made  before,  not  after, 
consummation  of  the  loan. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  was  consid¬ 
erable  discussion  over  that  point  in  the 
committee.  I  had  sympathy  toward  that 
objective  myself.  However,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  right  to  leave  the  implication 
that  the  committees  of  Congress  are  de¬ 
nied  the  right  to  interrogate  or  inquire 
or  look  into  these  operations.  At  any 
time  a  committee  of  Congress  asks  ICA 
to  come  before  it,  they  will  come. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  was  not  the 
experience  which  the  Government  Oper¬ 
ations  Committee  had  during  the  past 
year.  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  language  on  page  34  of  the  bill,  which 
seems  to  indicate  the  necessity  of  mak¬ 
ing  this  authority  of  Congress  absolutely 
binding  without  any  quibbling,  not  as  it 
is  in  the  bill,  which  provides  for  reports 
after  the  consummation,  and  with  the 
authority  given  to  the  Administrator  to 
make  a  loan,  at  his  discretion,  in  any 
amount  under  $10  million. 

I  read  from  the  beginning  of  the  sen¬ 
tence,  which  is  at  page  33,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page: 

In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
designated  to  exercise  authorities  provided 
for  hereunder  may,  in  addition  to  other 
powers  and  authorities  provided  to  such 
officer  or  agency  pursuant  to  this  act  or 
otherwise  by  law,  and  as  the  President  may 
direct:  enter  into,  perform,  and  modify  con¬ 
tracts,  leases,  agreements,  or  other  trans¬ 


actions,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed 
appropriate,  with  any  agency  or  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  United  States,  with  any 
foreign  government  or  foreign  government 
agency,  or  with  any  person,  partnership,  as¬ 
sociation,  corporation,  organization,  or  other 
entity,  public  or  private,  singly  or  in  combi¬ 
nation;  accept  and  use  gifts  or  donations  of 
services,  funds,  or  property  (real,  personal  or 
mixed,  tangible  or  intangible) ;  contract  for 
the  services  of  attorneys:  determine  the 
character  of  and  necessity  for  obligations  and 
expenditures  under  this  title,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed, 
and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of  law 
specifically  applicable  to  Government  corpo¬ 
rations;  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  considera¬ 
tion  as  such  officer  or  agency  shall  determine 
to  be  reasonable,  through  purchase,  exchange, 
discount,  rediscount,  public  or  private  sale, 
negotiation,  assignment,  exercise  of  option 
or  conversion  rights,  or  otherwise,  for  cash 
or  credit,  with  or  without  endorsement  or 
guaranty,  any  property,  real,  personal,  mixed, 
tangible,  or  intangible.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  mortgages,  bonds,  debentures  (in¬ 
cluding  convertible  debentures),  liens, 
pledges,  and  other  collateral  or  security, 
contracts,  claims,  currencies,  notes,  drafts, 
checks,  bills  of  exchange,  acceptances  in¬ 
cluding  bankers’  acceptances,  cable  trans¬ 
fers  and  all  other  evldenes  of  indebtedness 
or  ownership  (provided  that  equity  securi¬ 
ties  may  not  be  directly  purchased  although 
such  securities  may  be  acquired  by  other 
means  such  as  by  exercise  of  conversion 
rights  or  through  enforcement  of  liens, 
pledges,  or  otherwise  to  satisfy  a  previously 
incmred  indebtedness),  and  guarantee  pay¬ 
ment  against  any  Instrument  above  speci¬ 
fied;  issue  letters  of  credit  and  letters  of 
commitment;  collect  or  compromise  any  ob¬ 
ligations  assigned  to  or  held  by,  and  any  legal 
or  equitable  rights  accruing  to,  such  officer 
or  agency,  and  as  such  officer  or  agency  may 
determine,  refer  any  such  obligations  or 
rights  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or 
collection — 

Et  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  After  the  Senator 
has  laid  down  the  smokescreen  and  has 
read  all  these  legal  terms,  I  would  say 
that  the  Senator  knows  that  section  201 
(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  the  act  under  which  we  are 
now  operating,  and  the  authority  under 
which  the  President  is  presently  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  obligations  of  the  law  per¬ 
mits  the  President  to  do  as  follows - 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Permits? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  language  au¬ 
thorizes  the  President. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  said 
it  permits. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  authorizes  the 
President. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Authorizes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  authorizes  the 
President  to  utilize - 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Does  it  make  it 
the  duty  of  the  President? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Does  it  make  it 
the  duty  of  the  President? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  President  has 
the  duty  to  carry  out  this  act. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  This  is  a  discre¬ 
tionary  act  provision. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to  say 
most  respectfully  to  the  Senator  from 
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Wyoming  that  he  knows  full  well  that 
the  loan  development  fund  is  discre¬ 
tionary,  because,  first  of  all,  it  contem¬ 
plates  loans,  not  gifts.  Under  the  exist¬ 
ing  law,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
utilize  funds,  to  disburse  them,  and  to 
impose  such  tenns  and  conditions,  in¬ 
cluding  the  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may 
specify — period.  This  is  not  gobbledy- 
gook;  it  is  plain,  simple  language,  which 
provides  that  the  President  can  give  it 
away,  with  no  requirements  whatsoever. 
The  difference  is  that  it  will  be  a  loan 
fund  as  compared  with  a  giveaway  fund. 

I  am  rather  suiTrised  that  some  of  my 
colleagues,  who  have  for  years  been  ask¬ 
ing  that  we  lend  this  money  on  a  busi¬ 
nesslike  basis,  are  now  finding  all  kinds 
of  little  wrinkles  in  the  paper  to  try  to 
make  it  look  as  if  it  was  not  a  good 
proposal. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  has 
broadened  his  argument.  He  is  not  di¬ 
recting  that  argument  to  me.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  is  very  skillful  in 
avoiding  the  issue.  The  language  which 
he  read,  and  which  I  should  like  to  read 
again,  if  the  Senator  will  be  good  enough 
to  hand  the  document  to  me — 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  de¬ 
lighted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  very  much.  I  must  first  find  my 

grjg^jgg0g 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  lend  the 
Senator  mine? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  sure  they 
are  too  strong  for  me. 

I  observe  that  the  Senator  was  read¬ 
ing  from  page  40  of  the  report. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  it  was 
the  language  of  the  statute,  which  ap¬ 
pears  on  page  40  of  the  report. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
explain  to  me  the  meaning  of  the  black 
brackets  which  surround  the  language 
which  he  just  read? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  the  lang¬ 
uage  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
look  over  my  shoulder  at  the  report? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  am  de¬ 
lighted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  He  will  see  sec¬ 
tion  201  (a)  and  (b). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  are  to  come 
out  of  the  act,  but  they  are  the  con¬ 
trolling  language  as  of  today.  This  is 
the  language  under  which  the  President 
is  operating  today. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  When  we  pass  the  bill  as 
the  Senator  recommends  it,  that  lan¬ 
guage  will  be  eliminated,  and  there  will 
be  substituted  for  it  the  _anguage :  “Dec¬ 
laration  of  purpose :  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  recognizes,”  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  So  the  Senator’s 
argument  falls  by  his  own  act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  most  respect¬ 
fully  to  my  delightful  friend  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  that  this  is  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1957,  and  the  language  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  is  talking  about  is 
prophetic  for  the  year  of  our  Lord  1958. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  bill  is  pro¬ 
phetic.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 
I  am  talking  about  a  prophetic  bill  which 
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lays  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
a  requirement  to  produce,  by  taxation 
and  suffering,  funds  beyond  the  present 
capacity  of  the  Treasury  to  pay.  The 
Government  has  been  free  from  the  limi¬ 
tation  which  the  Senator  so  enthusias-' 
tically  read  only  a  moment  ago.  The 
Senator  is  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  He  is  an  able  mem¬ 
ber  and  a  very  vocal  member,  I  may  say. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  sir;  particu¬ 
larly,  when  truth  is  on  my  side. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Whether  it  is  or 
not,  the  Senator  rates  that  position.  His 
committee  has  recommended  the  repeal 
of  the  language  of  limitation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  most  respect¬ 
fully  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that 
the  language  which  the  junior  Senator 
from  Minnesota  read  is  the  language  that 
now  applies,  the  language  that  is  now  in 
effect.  It  is  not  a  limitation.  That  lan¬ 
guage  is  as  wide  open  as  the  universe. 
It  provides  that  the  President  may  use 
the  money  as  he  sees  fit. 

What  I  am  pointing  out  to  the  Senator 
is  that  the  language  of  1958  does  have 
limitations.  It  is  much  tighter  language 
than  the  language  at  present.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  1958  will  be  language  that  re¬ 
quires  the  landing  of  funds,  not  the 
giving  of  funds. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That,  of  course,  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  taxpayer  will 
get  the  money  back,  instead  of  simply 
giving  it  away. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  may  say  to  my 
friend  from  Minnesota  that  I  have  never 
challenged  the  fact  that  we  shall  have 
now  a  loan  instead  of  a  grant;  but  I 
point  out  to  the  Senator  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  I  read  from  page  34,  with 
respect  to  all  of  the  powers  given  to  the 
administrator  of  the  loan  fund,  includ¬ 
ing  the  listing  of  every  known  physical 
evidence  of  debt,  is  just  as  broad  as  the 
language  that  was  contained  in  v/hat  the 
Senator  read, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
section  205,  starting  on  page  33  of  S. 
2130,  under  the  heading  “Powers  And 
Authorities,”  is  the  very  language  which 
applies  to  Government  corporations  that 
are  engaged  in  loan  activities  or  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises? 

FISCAL  OBLIGATIONS 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  may  be,  but  it 
is' not  enough  when  we  are  dealing  with 
billions  of  dollars. 

I  read  from  page  1  of  the  appendix  of 
the  committee’s  report.  The  cumula¬ 
tive  expenditures  for  these  purposes — 
the  purposes  contained  in  the  bill — up 
to  June  30,  1956,  amount  to  $31,570,276,- 
000. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator - 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Pardon  me. 

The  unliquidated  obligations  as  of 
June  30,  1956,  amounted  to  $5,655,- 
467,000.  So  that  sum  would  be  added  to 
the  $31  billion. 


The  actual  expenditures  from  July  1, 
1956,  through  February  28,  1957. 

amounted,  according  to  the  Senator’s 
committee  report,  to  $1,988,396,000. 
That  sum,  again,  would  be  added  to  the 
$31  billion. 

!  To  make  the  matter  explicit,  it  is 
$31,570,276,000  added  to  $5,655,467,000 
added  to  $1,988,396,000.  That  is  what 
the  Senator’s  committee  tells  us  that  we, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  are 
obligated  to  pay. 

Then,  the  imexpended  balance  as  of 
February  28,  1957,  was  $6,576,135,000. 

The  total  estimated  expenditures  for 
the  fiscal  year  1957  amoimt  to  $3,395,- 
741,000. 

There  is  an  item  of  estimated  unliqui¬ 
dated  obligations  as  of  Jtme  30,  1957, 
which  are,  of  course,  obligations  which 
have  been  incurred  but  which  have  not 
been  paid — that  is  to  say,  a  debt  owed 
by  the  United  States — amounting  to 
$5,168,790,000,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  committee. 

In  addition,  after  having  told  the 
United  States  what  a  tremendous  sum 
has  already  been  spent  and  the  tremen¬ 
dous  sums  which  must  continue  to  be 
spent,  the  Senator’s  committee  has  re¬ 
ported  a  bill  calling  for  additional  ex¬ 
penditures  amounting  to — what? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Three  billion  six 
hundred  million  dollars. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Three  billion  six 
hundred  million  dollars.  I  wish  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
sometime,  in  his  calm  days,  retire  to  his 
office  and  prepare  for  me  a  list  of  the 
banks  in  Minnesota  which  have  a  capi¬ 
talization  of  $1  billion — all  of  them.  Let 
me  know  about  all  of  them. 

Let  the  Senator  get  from  the  Minne¬ 
sota  banks  the  amoimt  of  United  States 
Government  bonds  owned  by  them.  Let 
him  get  the  price  the  banks  paid  for  the 
bonds,  and  the  price  they  would  get  for 
them  if  the  bonds  were  sold  today. 

Let  the  Senator  get  some  information 
from  his  own  State  with  respect  to  the 
effect  upon  the  economy  of  his  State  and 
the  economy  of  the  United  States,  unless 
we  make  it  absolutely  certain  that  Con¬ 
gress  shall,  day  by  day  and  week  by 
week,  be  given  supervision  of  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  money  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  After  this  torren¬ 
tial  stream  of  statistics - 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  wish,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  indulge  me  for  a  moment.  There 
is  no  source  more  torrential  than  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Then,  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  an  expert  in  torrents. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  After  the  Senator 
has  read  the  statistical  dissertation,  I 
say  it  still  does  not  apply  to  what  he  has 
argued,  because  the  very  figures  he  has 
read  are  the  amounts  which  were  appro¬ 
priated  by  Congress. 

On  the  one  hand  he  says  it  Is  a  fan¬ 
tastic  sum  of  money. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  said  that. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  he  says,  Congress  must  have  con¬ 
trol.  Congress  has  more  control - 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
Congress  must  have  control  of  the  ex¬ 
penditures  which  are  to  be  made  in  the 
future.  That  is  all  I  said.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  should  not  misrepre¬ 
sent  my  statement.  I  am  sure  he  does 
not  misunderstand  me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  misunder¬ 
stand  at  all.  I  know  when  there  is  a 
sort  of  engulfment  of  what  I  would  call 
the  innuendo  and  the  fringe  issues. 

The  real  issue  is  whether  the  Congress 
has  control  over  the  appropriations.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  was  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  for  years. 
Once  I  heard  him  defend  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  more  than  $40  billion  to  the  mili¬ 
tary  of  the  United  States — which  he  did 
beautifully. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  evading  the 
issue. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  to  which  the  Senator  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  now  directs  his  attention,  is  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  loan  fund.  The  money  is  to 
be  loaned,  not  given  away.  It  is  to  be 
returned  to  the  fund.  It  is  not  to  be 
scattered  over  the  landscape.  The  con¬ 
trols  provided  for  in  the  bill  are  much 
greater  than  those  provided  for  in  pre¬ 
vious  legislation.  Yet  previously  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  voted  for 
bills  by  means  of  which  more  funds 
would  have  been  given,  with  less  re¬ 
straints,  than  those  which  would  be 
loaned  Ijy  means  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  But  last  year,  when 
I  found  that  the  State  Department  was 
unwilling  to  allow  the  Congress  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  information,  I  voted  against  the 
bill.  And  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill 
again. 

I  know  the  committee  has  made  some 
hesitant  and  staggering  moves  to  give 
the  Congress  control,  but  they  are  only 
hesitant  steps. 

In  view  of  the  present  fiscal  condition 
of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  we 
cannot,  in  justice  to  our  own  constituents, 
delegate  away  the  power  to  supervise 
these  expenditures. 

The  money  is  being  spent  all  over  the 
world.  Unless  the  State  Department  has 
changed  the  opinion  it  held  last  year,  it 
would  like  very  much  not  to  have  the 
Congress  monkey  too  much  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  expenditures  are 
made. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  again 
to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  must  say  that  all 
Members  of  Congress - 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  wearing 
me  out,  I  must  say, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  the  vigor  of 
a  giant.  I  am  impressed,  and  I  shall 
not  in  any  way  try  to  wear  him  out,  be¬ 
cause  the  agility  of  his  mind  is  exceeded 


only  by  the  vigor  of  his  body;  and  I  must 
say  that  I  am  impressed  with  both. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  But,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  is  exceeded  by  the  competence  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  in  evading 
the  issue.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  only  request  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  to  be  with  us 
either  a  little  later  this  evening  or  pos¬ 
sibly  tomorrow  morning. 

I  wish  to  say  to  him  that  the  pending 
bill  authorizes  the  appropriation  of  $500 
million  this  year,  through  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  if  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  so  desires.  The  fund 
will  be  a  loan  fund.  The  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  should  know  that,  al¬ 
though  in  previous  years  grants  have 
been  made,  this  year  loans  are  to  be 
made. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senate  is  capable 
of  sitting  day  after  day  to  consider  each 
project  under  the  terms  of  this  measure, 
in  order  to  decide  whether  the  loan 
should  be  granted.  Before  now,  the 
Senate  never  decided  whether  the  gifts 
were  to  be  made. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  resume  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  the  entire  Cham¬ 
ber  to  my  friend.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
several  years  ago  there  came  to  Wyoming 
a  distinguished  character  from  the  State 
of  Minnesota.  He  advertised  himself 
as  a  loan  agent.  He  borrowed  enough 
money  to  open  an  office  on  the  main 
street.  He  offered  loans  to  everyone. 
But  he  had  no  money.  He  was  good  at 
offering  loans;  but  when  the  time  came 
to  raise  the  money,  he  had  no  means  of 
raising  it. 

The  United  States  has  the  means  so 
long  as  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
is  maintained.  But  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota — and  I  say  it  in  all 
seriousness — that  when  the  bonds  and 
other  securities  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  are  falling  steadily 
below  par,  when  the  Treasury  is  finding 
it  constantly  more  difficult  to  borrow 
money,  when  the  Treasury  finds  itself 
compelled  to  raise  the  interest  rate  to  be 
paid  to  the  big,  concentrated  banks  in 
the  large  cities,  then  we,  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  custodians  of  their  welfare,  had 
better  watch  what  is  being  done.  If  we 
do  not  watch  it,  the  crash  will  be  upon 
our  heads. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  the 
amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  has 
been  patterned  after  the  language  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  When 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  was  prepared — 
because  Congress  felt  that  atomic  energy 
was  an  appalling  power,  over  which  the 
people’s  representatives  in  Congress 
should  maintain  control — the  Congress 
wrote  into  the  law — and  the  provisions 
are  still  there — absolutely  airtight  re¬ 
quirements  to  preserve  the  authority  of 
Congress. 

But  the  pending  bill  is  full  of  loopholes 
through  which  the  executive  branch  can 
avoid  its  responsibility  to  keep  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  people  advised. 

DEATH  warrant 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  constant 
delegation  away  of  congressional  power 


to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  I  say  without  any  hesitation  that 
we  may  be  writing  the  very  death  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  issue  in  the  world  is  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  government  by  the  people  against 
managerial  government,  whether  it  be 
management  by  dictators  of  the  Soviet 
stripe  or  by  dictators  of  the  Fascist 
stripe.  What  we  are  laboring  for  in  the 
world  is  to  set  an  example  of  how  the 
people  can  govern. 

But  the  bill  the  committee  has  re¬ 
ported  would  show  how  the  people’s  rep¬ 
resentatives  can  give  away  their  right  to 
govern. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  want  those  who 
have  been  associated  with  me  in  the 
amendment  to  know  that  I  have  not  lost 
interest  in  it.  I  am  sure  they  have  not 
lost  interest  in  it.  I  wish  to  make  sure 
that  when  the  time  comes  to  offer  the 
amendment  to  the  pending  bill,  we  shall 
have  w’ell-informed  Members,  ready  to 
join  in  the  argument  in  support  of  the 
amendment  and  to  vote  for  it.  I  believe 
it  is  a  worthy  amendment.  I  know  it  is 
an  honest  amendment.  I  know  it  is 
conceived  only  in  the  thought  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  legislative  power  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  forget  that  when  the  founders 
of  this  Government  wrote  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  they  devoted  the  first  article  of 
that  instrument  to  the  legislative  power. 
The  legislative  power  is  superior  to  any 
other  power  in  our  Government. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
for  the  brilliant  speech  he  has  just  made. 
It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  me  that  this 
great  constitutional  lawyer  from  Wyo¬ 
ming  today  stands  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  raises  his  voice  in  a  plea  for 
the  defense  of  the  legislative  process  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
as  contemplated  by  the  Founding  Fath¬ 
ers. 

I  wish  to  say  now,  as  I  said  earlier  to¬ 
day  I  dwelt  at  length  on  the  same  point. 
I  think  he  is  completely  correct.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  answer  which  can  be  made 
to  the  legal  argument  he  has  made. 

I  with  to  say  now,  as  I  said  earlier  to¬ 
day,  that  the  pending  question  is  whether 
the  Congress  will  abdicate  its  constitu¬ 
tional  legislative  duties, 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  in  his  amend¬ 
ment,  and  I  am  proud,  as  one  of  his  stu¬ 
dents  and  disciples  in  constitutional  law, 
to  follow  his  leadership  on  this  great 
issue  in  this  constitutional  debate. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
very  kind. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  just  about  ready  to  move  an  adjourn¬ 
ment.  However,  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that  I  have 
read  his  amendment  with  considerable 
interest.  I  commend  him  for  his  amend¬ 
ment.  I  think  the  amendment  does 
exactly  what  section  534  of  the  present 
Mutual  Security  Act  requires,  with  one 
exception.  The  Senator’s  amendment 
requires  a  more  current  reporting  than 
does  section  534. 
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I  shall  address  myself  to  this  question 
somewhat  tomorrow.  No  one  is  more 
desirious  than  I  am  of  retaining  our 
congressional  power.  Members  of  the 
committee  were  greatly  concerned  over 
'  that  question.  There  was  much  discus¬ 
sion  about  it.  But  there  are  problems 
relating  to  a  loan  agency,  as  to  how  much 
supervision  can  be  given  to  it  by  Con¬ 
gress,  when  we  do  not  know  to  whom  the 
money  is  to  be  loaned.  Loans  have  to  be 
developed  in  a  businesslike  manner.  The 
same  kind  of  restriction  has  not  been 
directed  to  the  Exprart-Import  Bank, 
which  loans  billions  of  dollars,  and  has  a 
much  larger  loan  authority  than  the  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund  will  have.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  has  a  capitaliza¬ 
tion  of,  I  believe,  about  $5  billion;  and 
the  Export-Import  Bank  makes  to  the 
Congress  regular  reports,  which  are 
neatly  filed  away  or  given  study  by  the 
appropriate  committee,  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  or  the  Finance 
Committee. 

All  I  say  is  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  not  what  I 
would  call  a  basic  amendment.  It  is  a 
good  amendment.  It  provides: 

The  Secretary  of  State  shall  keep  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Com- 
mittes  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  fully  and  cur¬ 
rently  informed  with  trespect  to  all  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Department  of  State  or  any 
agency  thereof  under  this  act.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  shall  keep  such  commit¬ 
tees  and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
fully  and  currently  informed  with  respect 
to  all  activities  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  under  this  act.  Any  Government 
agency  shall  furnish  any  i^ormation  re¬ 
quested  by  any  such  committee  with  respect 
to  the  activities  and  responsibilities  of  that 
agency  under  this  act  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  having  information  relating  to  pro¬ 
grams  being  administered  under  this  act  to 
furnish  promptly  to  such  committee  or  com¬ 
mittees,  upon  request  by  any  such  com¬ 
mittees,  full  Information  with  respect  to 
such  activities  and  responsibilities. 

The  only  reason  .why  that  language  is 
not  in  the  pending  bill  is  that  there  are 
constitutional  problems  involved.  As 
every  Member  of  the  Senate,  whether  he 
is  or  is  not  a  lawyer,  knows,  we  cannot 
compel  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers,  to  give  information  to  the 
Congress  if  he  does  not  want  to.  The 
President  may  be  impeached  for  his 
failure  to  do  it,  but  we  cannot  compel  him 
to  do  so.  Therefore,  what  is  being  re¬ 
lied  upon  is  coordination  and  cooperation 
between  the  agencies  of  Grovernmenti 
and  the  committees  of  Congress. 

I  respeptfully  say  that  in  most  in¬ 
stances  the  agencies  of  Government, 
■Whether  under  Republican  or  Democratic 
administrations, -give  the  committees  of 
Congress  information,  if  we  probe  for  it 
and  go  after  it.  Frequently  the  agencies 
give  Congress  information  without  such 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress. 

All  I  want  to  say  is  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  in  charge  of  the 
respective  Cabinet  officers,  and  if  the 
President  orders  a  Cabinet  offlcer  not  to 
testify,  he  cannot  be  compelled  to  'tes- 
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tify.  We  have  confronted  this  problem 
before.  We  had  it  under  President  Tru¬ 
man.  We  had  it  under  President  Jack- 
son.  We  may  have  had  it  under  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower;  I  do  not  recall.  But 
no  Member  or  committee  of  Congress  can 
compel  a  Cabinet  officer  to  testify  if  the 
President  orders  him  to  the  contrary', 
because  it  is  a  constitutional  question 
which  has  already  been  resolved. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  what  he  says  now  must  be 
construed  as  meaning  that  if  the  Con¬ 
gress  yields  its  power  to  a  President  in 
a  bill  such  as  the  one  before  the  Senate, 
and  creates  an  organization  which  could 
not  exist  and  which  could  not  be  estab¬ 
lished  without  the  action  of  Congress, 
Congress  thereby  loses  all  right  to  be 
informed.  That  is  not  so. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  say  that. 

WAIVER  OF  PRIVILEGE 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
pardon  me,  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
lies  in  the  fact  that  if  it  goes  into  the 
bill,  and  the  President  signs  the  bill,  that 
constitutes  a  waiver  of  the  executive 
privilege.  The  executive  privilege  has 
been  exercised  by  subordinate  officials  of 
Government  who  never  went  near  the 
President  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  in¬ 
formation  sought  by  Congress  was  secret 
or  not. 

We  have  had  officials  claiming  the  exe¬ 
cutive  privilege  in  matters  relating  to 
rapid  tax  amortization.  Nobody  knows 
better  than  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
how  important  it  is  for  us  to  know  how 
much  has  been  given  away. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  it  is  important  to  know 
that,  and  I  surely  want  every  executive 
officer  who  comes  to  the  Congress  to  tell 
us  all  there  is  to  know  about  it;  but  no 
statute  overrides  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  No. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No  law  can  au¬ 
thorize  that  which  the  Constitution  for¬ 
bids,  and  no  officer,  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  can  do  that  which  the  Constitution 
forbids. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  will 
find  difficulty  in  pointing  out  that  section 
of  the  Constitution.  I  call  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  attention  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution  that  no  money  may  be 
taken  out  of  the  Treasury  without  the 
consent  of  the  Congress.  The  President 
cannot  take  it  out,  and  if  we  authorize 
him  to  take  it  out,  we  have  the  right  to 
compel  him  to  answer  about  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  most 
respectfully  to  the  Senator  that  even 
after  the  Congress  appropriates  the 
money  and  directs  the  President  to  spend 
it,  he  does  not  need  to  do  it?  President 
Truman  refused  to  spend  money  Con¬ 
gress  had  appropriated  for  the  Air 
Force - 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
changing  the  subject. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  changing 
the  subject.  I  have  respect  for  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  as  all 
Senators  have,  and  for  the  correct  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Constitution.  Congress 
may  write  language  in  a  proposed  statute 


which  directs  the  President  to  do  some¬ 
thing.  Under  his  constitutional  prero¬ 
gatives  he  may  veto  it. 

I  think  what  the  Senator  is  really 
attempting  to  do  by  this  amendment  is 
what  we  were  trying  to  do  by  cross-ref¬ 
erence  in  the  bill  to  section  534  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act. 

I  have  been  perfectly  willing  to  vote 
for  the  committee  amendment  to  S.  2130, 
provided  everybody  imderstands  there  is 
no  bill  we  can  write  whereby  we  can 
compel  the  President  of  the  United 
-Btates  to  deliver  information,  if  he  feels 
such  is  contrary  to  his  duty  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  we  ought  to 
make  perfectly  clear  that  we  understand 
what  the  Senator  from  Miimesota 
means,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  he  has  used  means  what  he  in¬ 
tends  it  to  mean.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  quite  right  that  we  cannot 
pass  a  statute  which  will  require  the 
President  to  give  us  information  which, 
under  the  so-called  executive  privilege, 
based  upon  the  separation  of  powers,  he 
does  not  have  to  give. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  But  I  respectfully  point 
out  that  the  Senator  is  overlooking  the 
difference  between  that  situation  and 
the  situation  which  is  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  with  respect  to  this  bill.  The  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  does  have  the 
right  to  enact  legislation  which  seeks  to 
vest  a  certain  power  or  administrative 
duty  in  the  President  subject  to  condi¬ 
tions,  and  unless  he  complies  with  the 
conditions  the  power  does  not  exist, 
which  is  quite  a  different  thing.  ’We 
have  the  right  to  say  to  the  President  in 
legislation,  “You  cannot  have  part  of  it 
and  not  all  of  it.  If  you  are  going  to 
exercise  any  power  under  the  statute 
then  you  must  comply  with  the  condi¬ 
tions  we  impose,  or  the  power  is  not 
legislated  to  you.”  - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi’esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  not  what 
this  amendment  says  at  all.  This 
amendment  does  not  say,  “Unless  you  do 
these  things  you  get  no  money.” 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  talking  about  the 
statement  which  the  Senator  made,  if 
I  understood  him  correctly,  that  he  is 
of  the  opinion  we  cannot  pass  legislation 
placing  conditions  upon  the  exercise  of 
power.  , 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  say  that 
at  all.  I  said  we  cannot  pass  legislation 
here  which  would  compel  the  President 
to  divulge  infohmation  that  he  feels 
under  his  constitutional  right  as  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  he  does  not 
need  to  divulge.  We  can  pass  legisla¬ 
tion  which  says,  “The  only  way,  Mr. 
President,  you  can  carry  out  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  do  as  we  say  in  terms  of  re- 
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ports.”  And  the  Pi-esident  will  have  to 
either  sign  it  or  reject  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  point  I  wish 
to  make  perfectly  clear.  I  think  the 
Senator  will  appreciate,  when  he  reads 
the  Record  tomorrow  morning,  my  in¬ 
terruption.  I  have  helped  the  Senator, 
I  believe.  At  least,  it  was  my  intention 
to  clarify  the  statement  which  I  believed 
was  not  what  he  intended. 

The  position  of  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon,  as  he  took  it  this  morning,  and  as 
he  takes  it  at  the  close  of  the  day,  is 
that  he  thinks  we  should  exercise  our 
legislative  power  with  respect  to  the 
President  by  imposing  these  conditions 
precedent,  so  to  speak,  and  unless  there 
is  compliance  with  them  the  power  it¬ 
self  is  not  granted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator.  I  gather  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  knows  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  his  analysis  of  constitutional 
law  and  his  statements  on  it.  I  wish 
to  say  that  many  a  bill  has  been  passed 
by  the  Congress  which  has  authorized 
expenditures  of  billions  of  dollars.  Let 
me  give  the  Senators  the  example  of  the 
Missouri  River  development  project, 
which  had  a  $7  billion  authorization. 
That  $7  billion  was  authorized  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  agent  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
it  was  not  necessary  for  the  Secretary 
to  come.,back  every  year  to  get  a  new 
authorization  from  Congress;  $7  billion 
was  authorized  to  carry  out  a  program 
which  at  best  was  a  compromise,  the 
Pick-Sloan  program,  which  was  neither 
good  nor  bad.  At  best,  it  was  admitted 
to  be  a  compromise. 

There  are  also  the  Columbia  River 
Basin  development,  the  Tennessee  Val¬ 
ley  Authority,  and  others.  These  are 
long-term  authorizations.  It  is  not  nec¬ 
essary  to  come  back  to  Congress  every 
year  for  a  new  authorization. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Will  the  Senator  yield, 
Mr.  President,  on  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  point 
out — and  wejwill  develop  it  more  tomor¬ 
row,  as  the  debate  proceeds — that  those, 
however,  are  specific  projects. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  details  of  which  we 
have  before  us  at  the  time.  They  in¬ 
volve  the  requirement  of  committing  our¬ 
selves  to  an  investment  in  the  totality  of 

project 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  know  what  the 
project  is.  We  have  full  knowledge  of  it. 
We  decide  in  that  kind  of  legislation 
then  and  there  to  buy  it,  so  to  speak. 

But  what  we  have  here  is  the  grant 
of  a  blanket  authority  to  the  President 
for  expenditures  as  yet  unknown.  It  is 
at  that  point,  I  think,  that  some  very  in¬ 
teresting  questions  arise  with  respect  to 
the  delegation  of  policy  making  legisla¬ 
tive  decisions,  by  the  language  of  this 
bill,  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  did  not,  in  the  Missouri  Valley  proj¬ 
ect  or  any  of  the  others  that  the  Senator 
named,  pass  any  discretion  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  make  sub¬ 
sequently  a  policy  decision.  We  made  it. 
We  made  it  with  relation  to  the  specific 


project.  But  in  connection  with  this 
matter  we  would  be  giving,  in  effect,  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  a 
great  many  policymaking  decisions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say,  most 
respectfully,  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
that  we  always  give  to  an  Executive  a 
great  many  policymaking  decisions. 

In  this  bill  we  are  setting  policy.  We 
are  setting  policy  in  this  bill  as  to  mili¬ 
tary  assistance ;  1  year,  2  years.  We  are 
setting  policy  in  this  bill  as  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund.  We  do  not  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  the  President  $3.6  billion  and 
say,  “Do  with  it  what  you  will.”  We  are 
saying,  “A  certain  amount  of  this  sum 
will  go  for  military  assistance.  A  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  this  sum  will  go  for  de¬ 
velopment  assistance.  Next  year  a  lesser 
amouiit  will  go  for  military  assistance, 
and  next  year  a  smaller  amount  will  go 
for  development  assistance.” 

Then  we  are  declaring  the  policy  that, 
instead  of  giving  our  money  away,  we 
are  going  to  loan  it.  We  are  going  to 
establish  an  advisory  board.  We  are  go¬ 
ing  to  establish  a  loan  administrator. 
We  are  going  to  establish  a  new  kind  of 
development  loan  fund.  We  are  going  to 
apply  some  of  the  principles  of  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank.  We  are  going  to  do 
what  we  have  been  doing  but  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way. 

I  submit  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  supplied  considerable  capi¬ 
tal  to  the  World  Banlc.  All  we  get  from 
that  bank  is  a  written  report  once  a  year. 
Its  funds  are  taxpayers’  money.  We 
supply  funds  to  the  International  De¬ 
velopment  Fund.  Those  funds  are  tax¬ 
payers’  money. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  be  very  clear 
about  this.  I  am  not  happy  that  the 
'Congress  has  to  relax  some  of  its  author¬ 
ity,  but  I  think  between  the  alternatives 
of  having  to  keep  people  wondering  each 
year  whether  or  not  a  project  is  going  to 
be  under  way  or  not  imder  way,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  having  some  long-term  plan¬ 
ning,  which  gets  more  out  of  the  dollars 
loaned,  the  latter  is  better.  In  other 
words,  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
wasted  because  each  year  we  have  com¬ 
pelled  the  agencies  of  Government  to  ob¬ 
ligate  every  last  nickel  and  get  rid  of 
it.  Under  this  proposal  we  say,  “There 
is  time.  Do  your  planning  more  con¬ 
structively.” 

Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  late.  I 
shall  discuss  this  question  in  greater  de¬ 
tail  tomorrow,  and  I  shall  do  so  in  the 
morning  hours,  because  I  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  what  is  needed  is  that  the 
American  people  shall  realize  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  did  not  open 
up  the  gates,  but  instead  put  some  effec¬ 
tive  controls  upon  the  use  of  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  money. 

First  of  all,  the  bill  as  reported  orders 
the  administration  next  year  to  request 
a  smaller  amoimt  than  this  year.  Make 
no  mistake  about  that.  The  administra¬ 
tion  is  ordered  in  this  authorization  to 
ask  for  less  next  year  for  military  assist¬ 
ance.  If  they  desire  to  ask  for  more, 
they  will  have  to  request  a  new  authori¬ 
zation.  The  administration  is  ordered 
to  ask  for  less  next  year  in  defense  sup¬ 
port,  which  is  provided  to  buttress  our 
military  assistance.  The  bill  provides 


that  the  Appropriations  Committee  next 
year  shall  have  a  complete  review  over 
the  requests  for  funds  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  fund.  We  have  written  con¬ 
trols  into  the  bill. 

My  colleagues  would  like  to  have  some 
Americans,  or  have  the  American  pub¬ 
lic,  believe  that  we  have  had  all  kinds  of 
controls  in  the  past.  We  have  not.  We 
are  going  to  get  the  same  work  books  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
next  year  that  we  got  this  year,  as  to 
projects  which  will  be  developed  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill. 

We  have  not  had  any  firm  commit¬ 
ment  from  the  administration  for  years, 
Mr.  President,  as  to  where  the  money 
would  be  expended  in  exact  dollar 
amounts  in  each  coimtry.  There  were 
limitations  on  transfers  of  funds,  as 
there  are  in  this  bill.  There  were  limita¬ 
tions  upon  use  of  funds,  as  there  are  in 
this  bill.  But  I  submit  that  under  care¬ 
ful  examination,  the  bill  now  before  us, 
providing  for  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  fiscal  year  1957,  will  be 
found  to  contain  greater  controls  of  the 
public  purse,  greater  controls  over  pub¬ 
lic  funds,  than  the  bills  we  have  had  in 
the  past. 

Furthermore,  we  are  talking  only 
about  authorizations.  Ultimately  the 
Appropriations  Committees  must  deter¬ 
mine  the  amounts  of  money  to  be  appro¬ 
priated.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Appropriations  Committees  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  more  careful  about  funds  than  are 
the  authorization  committees,  because 
the  truth  is  that  in  almost  all  legisla¬ 
tion  more  is  authorized  than  is  appropri¬ 
ated  for.  The  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tees  are  the  ones  which  are  involved 
in  ascertaining  the  exact  number  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  be  expended  in  a  particular  pro¬ 
gram,  or  to  effectuate  a  particular  pol¬ 
icy. 

So  when  I  hear  of  the  vast  smns  of 
money  which  have  been  expended,  I  say 
that,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  money  has 
been  expended.  But  for  the  first  time  a 
substantial  amoimt  of  money  which  is  to 
be  appropriated  out  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  will  be  returned.  It 
will  be  put  on  a  loan  basis. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  has  not 
caused  the  price  of  American  Govern¬ 
ment  bonds  to  become  depressed.  The 
fiscal  policies  of  this  administration  and 
not  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  have 
brought  about  that  result.  I  want  the 
record  to  be  crystal  clear.  I  do  not  want 
it  ever  to  be  said  that  the  United  States 
of  America  finds  itself  in  a  condition  so 
precarious,  so  weak,  so  imcertain,  that 
we  cannot  meet  the  threat  of  Communist 
aggression  or  Commtmist  pressiure. 

Remember  that  for  every  dollar  we 
appropriate  in  relationship  to  our  econ¬ 
omy,  the  Soviet  Union  mu§t  put  up 
something,  too,  because  this  is  a  race 
to  the  finish.  The  Soviet  Union  is  not 
going  around  blowing  bubbles.  It  is  not 
going  around  doing  nothing.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  an  army  which  makes  ours 
look  insignificant  in  size.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  H-bombs.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  a  program  of  economic  aid.  The  So¬ 
viet  Union  engages  in  international  in¬ 
trigue  and  aggression. 

Are  we  going  to  say  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  the  richest  na- 
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tion  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  which  is  almost  unbelieyable  as 
compared  with  others,  are  in  such  a  bad 
financial  condition  that  we  cannot  take 
this  program? 

I  realize  that  there  may  very  well  be 
substantial  cuts  made  at  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  level.  I  hope  not,  but 
that  may  happen.  Whatever  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  given  to  use  in  terms  of  our 
foreign-aid  program,  I  want  to  see  it  used 
frugally,  prudently,  and  judiciously.  I 
do  not  believe  we  do  justice  to  the  bill 
when  we  say  that  it  provides  no  con¬ 
gressional  control., 

I  ask  my  colleagues:  What  control 
have  we  now  that  we  would  not  have 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill? 

The  only  difference  is  that  next  year 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
will  not  be  called  to  reauthorize;  but  next 
year — in  fact,  twice  during  the  year — 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  be 
called  upon  to  scrutinize  and  examine 
every  detail  of  the  operations  of  the  for¬ 
eign-aid  program.  At  present  we  do  it 
once  a  year.  Under  the  proposed  pro¬ 
gram  we  shall  be  required  to  do  it  twice 
a  year.  » 

I  submit  that  the  only  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  present  program  and  the  one 
we  are  being  called  upon  to  authorize 
is  that  under  the  present  policy  every 
year  the  administration '  comes  to  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Under  the  proposed  program  it  will  come 
to  the  committee  once  in  2  years  for  the 
military- assistance  program  and  for  the 
defense-support  program. 

With  respect  to  the  Development  Loan 
Program,  there  is  a  3-year  authoriza¬ 
tion,  subject  to  cancellation  by  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress  1  month  after  the 
program  is  started,  or  1  day. 

It  requires  no  more  coxirage  on  the 
part  of  a  committee  of  Congress  to  can¬ 
cel  something  than  to  authorize  it.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  does  not 
have  to  ask  us  to  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  canceling  a  program.  At  any  time 
the  committees  of  Congress  can  review 
this  program,  amend  it,  alter  it,  cut  it 
in  half,  cancel 'it  out,  or  expand  it. 
Every  Senator  knows  that. 

A  smokescreen  has  been  thrown  up,  in 
an  effort  to  indicate  that  Congress  has 
lost  its  control.  The  only  time  Congress 
loses  its  control  over  something  is  when 
it  loses  its  will.  Congress  can  at  any 
time,  even  as  of  now,  cancel  the  mutual 
security  program. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  to  say  that  Congress  can  cancel 
an  obligation  of  which  it  knows  nothing 
until  after  it  has  been  consummated? 
Does  the  bill  so  provide? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States  can  at  any  time  undo 
what  it  has  done. 

Mr.  OiMAHONEY.  In  the  past  the 
Congress  has  authorized  the  administra¬ 
tion,  in  carrying  out  the  authorization 
approved  by  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees,,  to  enter  into  obligations  which 
have  not  been  liquidated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 


Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  have  read  the 
figures.  Such  obligations  amount  to 
some  $6  billion.  Those  obligations  can¬ 
not  be  canceled. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  saying  that 
the  program,  as  such,  can  be  canceled. 
The  Senator  knows  what  I  am  talking 
about.  j 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY,  What  I  want  the 
Senator  to  acknowledge  is  that  the  ob¬ 
ligations,  which  amount  to  billions,  can¬ 
not  be  canceled.  Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  tomorrow  morning,  if 
it  so  desired,  could  cancel  the  foreign 
aid  program. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  can  repeal  the 
program,  of  course;  but  it  cannot  cancel 
the  obligations;  and  the  obligations  are 
made  as  the  spenders  may  determine  to 
make  them,  and  not  by  authority  of 
Congress.  The  committee  of  which  the 
Senator  is  a  very  important  and  a  very 
able  member  has  not  laid  down  terms 
and  conditions. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  most  re¬ 
spectfully  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  has  laid  down  every  bit  as  severe 
and  restrictive  conditions  in  this  bill  as 
it  ever  has  done.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  will  determine  whether  or 
not  there  will  be  any  money.  I  will 
not  permit  anyone  to  take  me  off  into  a 
maze  trap  of  digression.  The  truth  is 
that  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
knows  that  if  we  are  unhappy  with  the 
foreign  aid  progi’am,  and  we  can  obtain 
the  necessary  votes,  we  can  pass  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  stop  it.  Let  us  not  be  led  off 
into  the  wilderness. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  This  will  be  my 
last  comment.  Let  us  not  compoimd 
the  mistakes  of  the  past  by  making  the 
mistakes  which  the  Senator’s  commit¬ 
tee  has  recommended. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  assure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  that  the  majority  of  Members  of 
Congress  in  the  past  have  not  felt  that 
the  mutual-security  program  was  a 
mistake.  Most  Members  of  Congress 
have  felt  that  it  was  constructive  and 
good,  and  an  important  part  of  our  na¬ 
tional-defense  program.  That  is  not  to 
say  that  it  has  no  weaknesses  or  that 
there  have  been  no  errors.  But  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  amendments  being  pro¬ 
posed  would  not  help  to  correct  the  er¬ 
rors.  The  Senator  would  only  provide 
for  more  reports.  We  would  learn  about 
the  activities  more  often. 

If  the  Senator  wishes  to  propose  that 
we  have  no  program,  we  can  stop  the 
mistakes;  but  in  order  to  have  the  Sec¬ 
retary  report  them  more  often  to  us, 
when  we  can  call  upon  him  at  any 
time — and  many  times  we  have  called 
upon  him  when  we  have  not  received 
much  information — this  requirement  is 
placed  in  the  Senator’s  amendment.  I 
do  not  think  such  reports  would  be  half 
as  interesting  as  the  Senator  thinks 
they  would.  I  have  heard  the  Secretary 
of  State  upon  occasions  when  the  in¬ 
formation  we  received  was  less  interest¬ 
ing  than  what  we  read  in  the  morning 
newspaper. 


Mr.  MORSE  rose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  desire  the  floor  in  my 
own  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  about  to 
move  that  the  Senate  adjomrn. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  address  the 
Senate.  I  find  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  so  stimulating 
that  I  cannot  resist  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  returned  from  a  brief  meeting 
with  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  John  B. 
Hollister,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
turning  over  to  Mr.  Hollister  a  check  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  from  the 
Peace  Fellowship  of  the  Disciples  of 
Christ.  This  $100  check  is  the  beginning 
of  the  disciples’  peace  budget,  and  it  is 
a  symbol  of  the  desires  of  a  number  of 
their  members  to  increase  our  United 
States  foreign-aid  budget. 

This  fellowship  includes  a  membership 
of  some  300  Disciples  of  Christ  ministers 
and  lay  people  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  their  support  of  the  foreign- 
aid  budget’s  nonmilitai-y  provisions  is  an 
important  expression  of  confidence  by  an 
influential  group  of  American  citizens 
in  the  continuation  and  strengthening  of 
an  effective  program  of  mutual  aid. 

With  this  $100  check,  the  Disciples  of 
Christ  have  effectively  dramatized  the 
widespread  feeling  among  church  groups 
and  other  of  our  citizens  concerned  with 
building  a  peaceful  world,  that  the  very 
small  percentage  of  our  national  budget 
now  devoted  to  foreign  econo^nic  aid  and 
technical  assistance  should  be  expanded. 
The  Disciples  of  Christ  Fellowship  has 
told  me  that  they  believe  that  peace 
grows  out  of  a  world  that  is  economically* 
sound  and  healthy,  and  that  interna¬ 
tional  good  will  and  understanding  are 
fostered  by  technical  and  educational- 
assistance  programs  without  strings 
attached. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  let¬ 
ter  I  received  from  Martin  Hunter,  ex¬ 
ecutive  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Dis¬ 
ciples  Peace  Fellowship  under  date  of 
April  29,  1957,  bearing  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  .be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Disciples  Peace  Fellowship, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  April  29, 1957. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Humphrey  :  The  enclosed 
check  for  $100  bears  a  message.  What  it  says 
is  this.  Many  of  us  in  this  country  are  not 
happy  with  the  way  in  which  Congress  is  pro¬ 
posing  to  cut  the  budget.  We  suspect  there 
is  plenty  of  waste  in  the  budget,  notably  in 
the  field  of  military  expenditures.  What  we 
do  not  believe  is  that  the  miserably  small  per¬ 
centage  of  our  budget  earmarked  for  foreign 
economic  aid  and  technical  assistance  is  the 
place  to  cut.  In  fact,  if  we  knew  how  to  go 
about  it,  we  would  like  to  see  this  part  of  our 
national  budget  expanded. 

Thus,  the  check.  As  a  symbol  of  the  desire 
of  a  number  of  our  Disciples  Peace  Fellowship 
members  to  increase  our  United  States  for¬ 
eign  aid  budget  we  are  sending  this  $100  ask¬ 
ing  if  it  is  possible  that  you  see  to  it  that  it 
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gets  into  the  Treasury,  earmarked  for  foreign 
economic  aid. 

Incidentally  it  is  our  conviction  that  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  in  this  country,  would,  if 
given  a  chance,  be  glad  to  contribute  to  such 
construction  aspects  of  our  national  budget 
as  technical  assistance  over  and  above  their 
taxes. 

Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  let  us  know 
whether  we  can  actually  give  over  and  above 
support  to  such  portions  of  the  budget  as  we 
believe  in  or  whether  this  simply  means  that 
Congress  will  continue  to  hack  blindly  away, 
cutting  even  more  from  these  most  signifi¬ 
cant  and  vital  portions  of  our  national  finan¬ 
cial  program. 

We  of  the  Disciples  Peace  Fellowship  believe 
that  peace  grows  out  of  a  world  that  is  eco¬ 
nomically  sound  and  healthy.  We  believe 
further  that  international  goodwill  and  un¬ 
derstanding  are  fostered  by  technical  and 
educational  assistance  programs  without 
strings  attached.  Our  check  is  symbolic  of 
our  belief.  We  think  it  could  be  more  than 
symbolic  if  the  way  was  open  for  others  to 
help.  What  is  the  situation? 

Please  share  with  your  fellow  Senators  and 
Congressmen  the  idea  that  when  they  do 
their  budget  cutting  it  should  be  where  the 
"fat”  is,  not  where  the  “heart”  beats. 

Yours  for  thoughtful  and  constructive 
budget  planning  that  points  toward  world 
peace.  We’re  tired  of  listening  to  budget 
butchers. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Barton  Hunter, 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Mr.  MORSE,  I  have  only  a  few  com¬ 
ments  to  make.  As  f  said,  I  always  find 
my  very  close  and  intimate  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum¬ 
phrey],  very  stimulating,  and  it  always 
grieves  me  when  I  find  myself  on  the 
opposite  side  from  him  on  any  issue. 

From  listening  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  today,  I  would  judge  that  he 
is  laboring  under  the  impression  that 
we  are  very  far  apart  on  the  bill.  In 
my  opinion,  we  are  not.  We  are  cer¬ 
tainly  not  apart  when  it  comes  to  the 
objectives  of  mutual  security.  We  are 
certainly  not  apart  when  it  comes  to  our 
desire  to  strengthen  freedom  in  the 
world  by  bringing  better  economic  con¬ 
ditions  to  the  many  millions  of  people 
in  many  countries  who  are  now  down¬ 
trodden  and  for  whom  there  is  no  hope 
of  freedom  until  we  do  something  to 
help  them  toward  a  better  economic 
well-being. 

When  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  the 
substance  of  the  objectives  of  mutual 
security,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  are  apart  at  all. 
We  are  apparently  of  a  different  mind 
when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  proced¬ 
ural  safeguards,  as  to  what  I  happen  to 
think  ought  to  be  written  into  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  bill  in  order  to  protect  the 
American  people  in  their  constitutional 
and  legislative  rights. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  said  a 
few  moments  ago  that  he  does  not  like 
it  because  in  the  bill  we  are  giving  up 
some  congressional  authority.  I  do  not 
like  it,  either.  But  when  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  says  that  he  does  not 
like  it,  and  then  also  says  we  are  in  a 
position  where  he  feels  it  is  necessary 
to  give  up  some  of  our  congressional 
authority,  he  casts  a  vote  that  is  just 
opposite  to  the  vote  that  I  shall  cast. 
There  is  involved  in  this  issue  a  proce¬ 


dural  difference  that  is  very  vital.  There 
is  implied  in  the  Senator’s  admission, 
in  my  judgment,  a  course  of  legislative 
action  that  neither  he  nor  I  have  any 
right  to  take  under  the  Constitution. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  and  no  other  Sena¬ 
tor  has  the  right  to  sit  in  the  Senate  and 
vote  for  a  bill  that  gives  up  congres¬ 
sional  authority  by  attempting  to  grant 
to  the  Executive  legislative  policymaking 
authority.  To  the  contrary,  when  we 
took  the  oath  of  office,  when  we  came 
to  this  body,  we  pledged  to  our  con¬ 
stituency  the  protection  of  congressional 
authority  under  the  Constitution.'  We 
have  no  right  under  that  oath  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  delegate  to  the  Pi-esident  of 
the  United  States  congressional  author¬ 
ity.  That  is  one  vital  difference  that 
exists  between  us.  It  is  not  a  difference 
over  the  objectives  of  mutual  security 
but  it  is  a  great  procedural  difference. 

Then  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  points  out 
certain  provisions  in  the  proposed  bill 
that  exist  in  the  present  Mutual  Security 
Act  as  well.  In  his  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  he  said  on  sev¬ 
eral  occasions:  “But  that  is  in  the  act 
now.’’  To  that  I  ask  the  question,  “So 
what?’’ 

It  is  highly  fallacious  to  argue  that  be¬ 
cause  a  bad  practice  or  procedure  is  novi 
written  into  the  law  we  ought  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  in  another  bill.  To  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of 
our  opportunity  in  the  pending  bill  to 
get  it  out  of  the  law.  In  effect,  when  we 
adopt  the  kind  of  procedure  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  are  pleading  for  we  bring  to  an 
end  what  we  consider  to  be  a  bad  pro¬ 
cedural  practice. 

So  I  shall  not  be  impressed  in  this  de¬ 
bate,  may  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Minnesota  and  to  other  Senators,  by  fre¬ 
quent  references  tc  the  fact  that  some¬ 
thing  that  we  object  to  is  now  in  the 
law.  My  answer  to  that  argument  is, 
“Does  it  make  it  right?  If  we  have  been 
guilty  of  a  legislative  mistake  in  the' past, 
should  we  continue  it  and  compoimd 
it?’’ 

To  the  contrary,  we  ought  to  eliminate 
from  the  present  Mutual  Security  Act 
procedures  we  now  discover  are  bad  pro¬ 
cedures. 

Next,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a 
brief  comment  on  what  my  friend  from 
Minnesota  had  to  say  about  the  need 
for  planning  in  regard  to  the  loan  pro¬ 
gram.  Where  I  fail  to  follow  him  and 
where  he  loses  me  is  on  his  false  assump¬ 
tion  that  in  order  to  have  long-time 
planning  it  is  necessary  to  have  funds 
authorized  for  years  in  advance.  I 
deny  it. 

I  do  not  believe  that  authorization  of 
funds  years  in  advance  is  essential  to 
sound  planning  at  all.  Rather,  we 
ought  to  be  joining  forces — the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  other  Senators — on  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  we  do  get  a  blueprint  of 
longtime  planning  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  for  a  loan  program  extending 
over  a  course  of  years,  so  that  we  can  see 
where  we  are  going.  Then  we  should 
proceed  to  authorize  funds  annually 


based  upon  that  blueprint  of  longtime 
planning. 

Mr.  President,  the  requirement  that 
we  authorize  the  funds  annually  is  in  no 
way  a  handicap  to  the  State  Department 
in  long-term  planning.  It  is  not  a  hand¬ 
icap  unless  someone  wants  to  take  the 
position  that  we  ought  to  put  the  State 
Department  in  the  position  with  regard 
to  the  authorization  of  funds  so  that  it 
will  make  it  very  difficult  for  Copgress  to 
check  the  State  Department  in  a  waste 
of  funds. 

That  leads  me  to  the  next  point  I  wish 
to  make  with  regards  to  arguments  just 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey].  He  said  that  we 
can  act  after  the  fact.  He  said  we  can 
authorize  the  funds  and  then  we  can  take 
them  away  subsequently  if  we  do  not 
like  what  develops.  He  said  we  have 
the  power  of  afl&rmative  action,  after  we 
pass  the  act,  to  take  back  what  we  have 
given  in  the  first  place. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  that  is  very  plaus¬ 
ible,  but,  I  respectfully  say,  it  is  highly 
unrealistic  so  far  as  the  legislative  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Congress  is  concerned. 

Can  we  not  hear  the  argument  that! 
would  be  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  if  we  authorize  funds  beyond  an  an¬ 
nual  basis  and  then  at  a  later  date  vote 
to  take  the  funds  back?  The  argument 
would  be  made,  “Oh,  we  are  honorbound. 
We  are  committed.  We  cannot  take  the 
money  back  because  we  put  these  people 
in  the  State  Department  in  a  position  of 
responsibility.  They  have  gone  to  for¬ 
eign  countries,  and  they  have  had  con¬ 
ferences  with  representatives  of  foreign 
governments.  They  have  stated  in 
those  conferences  that  funds  are  avail¬ 
able  for  loans,  and  on  the  basis  of  those 
representations  they  have  committed 
the  honor  of  our  coimtiT  to  keep  its 
word.’’ 

They  would  be  justified  in  making 
that  argument  if  we  pass  this  kind  of 
law,  and  then  said  we  proposed  to  take 
hack  the  authoi-ization. 

There  would  not  be  the  vote  of  a 
corporal’s  guard  in  Congress  for  taking 
'it  back. 

Thus,  this  is  another  point  over  which 
I  part  with  my  good  friend  from  Minne¬ 
sota.  If  we  expect  to  keep  a  check  over 
the  funds,  we  had  better  keep  the  funds 
in  our  pocket  and  grant  only  the  author¬ 
ity  to  go  ahead  with  the  longtime  plan¬ 
ning,  based,  however,  upon  annual  au¬ 
thorizations  of  funds. 

I  move  to  the  next  point  in  my  friend’s 
argument.  He  said,  in  effect,  “Oh,  but 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
pass  on  the  matter  each  year.  The  only 
difference*is  that  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  will  not  go  through  the 
authorization  procedure.” 

In  the  last  couple  of  days  I  have  said 
something  about  a  trend  in  the  Senate 
to  allow  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  ftmction  too  much  as  a  legislative 
committee.  Now  I  want  to  apply  it  to 
this  matter,  because  what  it  amounts  to, 
in  fact,  is  delegating  legislative  power  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  That 
committee  already  has  become  too  much 
of  a  superlegislative  committee  in  the 
Senate. 
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The  legislative  committees  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  having  jurisdiction  over  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  happen  to  be  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  shall  not  vote  for  a 
procedure  in  the  bill  which  weaker^  the 
legislative  committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  increases  the  fast¬ 
growing  legislative  power  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  I  speak  very  respectfully 
of  every  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  I  am  talking  now  about 
Senate  procedure. 

One  of  the  things  I  object  to  in  the  bill, 
among  many,  is  the  fact  that  the  bill 
strengthens  or  increases  the  tendency  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  to  take 
on  the  legislative  functions  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  rather  than  to  make  certain  that 
the  legislative  committees,  which  have 
the  jurisdiction  in  the  first  instance,  in¬ 
itiate  the  legislative  recommendations. 

I  thought  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
In  his  comments  about  Presidential  re¬ 
ports  argued  both  ways.  In  one  part  of 
his  speech  he  spoke  about  the  require¬ 
ment  of  Presidential  reports  as  though 
they  were  an  effective  check.  As  I 
pointed  out  this  morning,  I  think  they 
are  pretty  much  a  gesture.  Later  in  his 
speech  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
spoke  rather  negatively  about  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  and  value  of  such  reports. 
I  agree  with  his  latter  observation. 

As  I  said  this  morning,  if  Senators 
want  to  see  what  an  empty  gesture  the 
reporting  requiremerft  is,  let  them  go  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
look  at  the  reports  which  are  being  filed 
already  in  connection  with  the  exercise 
of  discretion  by  the  President  over  so- 
called  executive  emergency  funds  with 
respect  to  the  administration  of  the 
Eisenhower  doctrine  in  the  Middle  East. 
1  have  looked  at  some  of  the  reports  re¬ 
lating  to  the  President’s  Middle  East 
policy.  They  are  so  general  that  when 
one  finishes  reading  them,  he  does  hot 
know  any  more,  practically,  then  when 
he  started. 

So  my  friend  from  Minnesota  has  to 
make  up  his  mind  which  way  he  wants 
this.  I  am  not  going  to  let  him  argue, 
at  least  unanswered,  that  there  is  a 
check  by  way  of  Presidential  reports; 
and  then  within  10  minutes,  as  he  did 
this  afternoon,  let  him  argue  that  the 
Presidential  reports,  after  all,  are  not 
very  effective.  However,  on  the  latter 
point  I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  now  to  discuss 
another  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

I  refer  to  the  point  which  he  made  in 
regard  to  the  delegation  of  power  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  His 
statement  is  subject  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  that,  in  his  opinion,  we  cannot  under 
the  Constitution,  because  of  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers,  impose  restric¬ 
tions  upon  the  President  which  would 
require  him  to  give  us  information  which 
he  is  not  inclined  to  give  to  us.  I  want 
to  stress  this.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  will  clarify  his  position  to¬ 
morrow  in  the  Record. 

I  say  that  Congress  has  not  only  the 
iegal  right,  but  1  think  also  the  clear 
duty,  to  specify  the  conditions  which 
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must  be  complied  with  precedent  to  the 
exercise  of  any  authority  which  the  \ 
President  will  exercise  under  the  act,  and  ^ 
that  we  have  not  only  the  legislative  ’ 
power  to  do  so,  but  also,  in  my  opinion, 
the  clear  legislative  duty  to  do  so. 

Some  of  my  amendments  go  directly 
.  to  that  point.  I  am  so  seriously  con-  ; 
cerned  about  the  giving  away  of  congres¬ 
sional  authority,  which  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  admits  is  being  done,  at  least 
to  some  extent,  in  the  bill,  that  I  think  it 
is  in  this  bill  that  we  ought  to  call  a 
halt  to  so  dangerous  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  Congress. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
that  Congress  has  the  power  and  the 
duty  to  lay  down  conditions  precedent  to  - 
the  exercise  of  any  authority  granted  to  ■ 
the  President  in  the  bill.  In  other  i 
words,  I  will  put  it  this  way,  in  non-  j 
legal  language :  Suppose  Congress  sends  1 
to  the  President  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  grants  him  power,  but  we  say  that 
the  exercise  of  the  power  is  contingent 
upon  his  complying  with  "bertain  condi-  : 
tions  which  Congress  imposes;  and  that 
unless  the  President  complies  with  those 
conditions,  the  authority  is  legally  not 
vested  in  him.  That  is  a  perfectly  legal 
legislative  form  to  follow  in  enacting  , 
legislation.  I  know  of  no  other  way  io 
check  arbitrary,  discretionary  power  on  i 
the  part  of  the  President.  ' 

Lastly,  I  heard  practically  nothing  , 
from  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  about 
the  inconsistent  position  in  which  he ; 
must  find  himself  in  respect  to  the  great 
differences  between  the  procedures  set  - 
forth  in  the  bill  which  he  joined  in  rec¬ 
ommending  to  the  Senate  and  the  pro-  - 
cedures  contained  in  the  report  of  the 
special  committee  which  studied  mutual 
security  for  more  than  11  months,  and  . 
which  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  also 
signed.  If  he  thinks  he  made  a  mistake  ’ 
and  was  in  error  in  signing  the  report 
of  the  special  committee,  then  let  him 
say  so  to  the  Senate.  But  I  have  not 
heard  any  of  the  signatories  to  the  report 
of  the  special  committee  say  that. 

Of  course,  if  their  position  is  that  al-  - 
though  the  committee  report  contains  , 
the  ideal  procedure,  taut  that  they  are 
now  submitting  a  bill  which  they  think 
is  based  upon  legislative  practicalities, 
my  answer  to  them  is  that  they  are  not 
very  practical,  in  my  judgment,  when 
they  propose  a  bill  containing  a  proce¬ 
dure  which  one  of  their  most  able 
spokesmen  in  debate  has  admitted  in¬ 
volves  the  giving  away  or  the  relin¬ 
quishing  of  some  congressional  author-  . 
ity.  : 

Mr.  President,  because  I  think  it  is  ’ 
most  important  that  Congress  maintain 
more  effective  checks  upon  the  exercise 
of  executive  power,  I  close  by  sending 
to  the  desk  and  asking  to  have  printed  , 
tonight,  so  that  it  will  be  available  to 
Senators  tomorrow,  an  amendment » 
which  provides  for  further  restrictions  | 
and  limitations  upon  the  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion  by  the  President  of  the  United  j 
States  in  respect  to  the  so-called  special  j 
assistance  fund.  j 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  in  the  chair).  The  amendment) 
will  be  received,  printed,  and  will  lie  on  i 
the  table.  i 
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JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 
■  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  all  deeply  concerned  with  the  prob/ 
lem  of  juvenile  delinquency.  It  is 
ccmcern  not  only  to  the  older  folk  bdt 
to  many  of  the  younger  generatipn 
thetnselves. 

Feeling  that  it  would  be  wise  to  Mar 
from  the  young  people  themselves  as  to 
ways  and  means  of  combating  juvmile 
delintfuency,  the  Minnesota  Police /and 
Peace  Officers  Association  recently  spon¬ 
sored  an  essay  contest  on  the  juwnile- 
delinquency  problem  in  the  United 
States.  \  The  winning  essay  /which 
brought \Mr.  John  Roth,  a  pupikin  the 
Mankatc*  high  school,  a  $300  scholar¬ 
ship  aw^d,  was  printed  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Minneapolis  Tribute. 

John  Rpth’s  emphasis  on  th^  positive, 
his  concern  with  the  impact /of  mate¬ 
rialism  on  \  the  family,  and  /the  over¬ 
whelming  importance  of  family  life  is 
most  effectiw,  '  j 

I  call  this\  essay  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleague^  as  both  challenging  and 
stimulating. 

Mr.  PresideAt,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  piVnted  at  thfe  point  in  the 
Record  the  te^  of  the  /essay  entitled 
“The  Juvenile  Belinquermy  Problem  in 
the  United  Stat^’’  by  Jqhn  Roth. 

objeq 
rinte 


tion,  the  essay 
in  the  Record, 


By  Problem  in  the 
teous  To  Have  Home 
Essay  on  Solving 


There  being 
was  ordered  to  be\ 
as  follows: 

The  Juvenile  DELiNkuEN.i 
United  States — ‘'D4 
Decline”. — Boy’s  Pii 
Delinquency 

(By  Joh^Roth) 

Juvenile  delinquenc A  like  so  many  of  our 
society’s  pressing  problems,  is  not  a  situation 
that  can  be  attributed  te  any  one  cause. 

It  is  a  problem  wim  nmny  different  facets 
and  one  whose  causffi  ara  many  and  varied. 
The  majority  of  th^causas,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  not  ones  that  can  be  aorrected  by  legis¬ 
lation  or  by  any  method  un  a  short  time. 
They  are  factors  tlmt  have  arisen  over  a  long 
period  of  time  beaause  of  me  slow  changes 
that  civilization  /must  ma^e  in  order  to 
survive. 

As  a  civilizat^n  progress^,  especially  a 
materialistic  ona  like  ours,  tha  great  Impetus 
to  invent,  produce,  manufacture,  and  to  make 
money  overshadows  the  intereffl  in  develop¬ 
ing  the  impo/tant  cultural  akid  domestic 
aspects  of  our/daily  life.  Because  emphasis 
is  placed  on  success  in  business  rather  than 
in  the  home,  ft  is  only  natural  that  this  vital 
Institution  will  deteriorate.  It  ^so  follows 
that  family  ties  will  become  looseL  and  that 
children  wul  forget  their  responsibility  to 
the  society  iof  which  they  are  a  mer 
which  thdy  must  strive  to  sus^ 
improve. 


Since  t! 
for  youn| 
and  to 
others 
dangeroj 


The 
found 
solve 
domes 
whicl; 


e  home  is  one  of  the  best  places 
people  to  be  taught  citizenship 
arn  correct  conduct  by  observing 
his  or  her  family  group, 
one  to  have  decline. 


(ause  of  juvenile  delinquency  fiat  is 
[irectly  in  the  home  will  probab^  re- 
;self  eventually  as  these  culturaUand 
;ic  factors  catch  up  to  the  materiausm 
is  now  being  driven  along  by  w^ld 
tensions  and  intense  competition. 

(other  cause,  I  feel,  is  our  standard ' 
livii/g.  Science  has  gone  all  out  to  mal 
as  easy  as  possible  for  human  beings 
InAead  of  using  their  originality  and  gooS 
Ise  to  choose  safe,  constructive  actlvitiesV 
thfe  youngsters  of  today  are  drawn  to  more) 
(mmercial  forms  of  entertainment  such  as' 
iovies  and  television. 
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^se  mass  media,  because  of  the  necessity 
of  di^^ing  a  crowd,  seem  forced  to  present 
attractions  which  contain  a  good  deal  of 
violenc^tend  disrespect  for  authority.  Be¬ 
sides,  th^  attractions  are  what  might  be 
called  passNe  entertainment. 

The  recipi^ts  sit,  doing  nothing  original 
or  construct!^,  and  watch  spellbound  as 
people  of  their  Mvn  age  and  people  who  look 
and  dress  the  sai^  as  they  do  commit  crimes 
and  show  utter  c^tempt  for  forces  work¬ 
ing  for  law  and  ord^. 

As  young  people  s^e  this  type  of  thing 
time  after  time  after  time,  naturally,  they 
are  led  to  believe  that  this  type  of  behavior 
is  customary  and  that  the^are  in  a  minority 
group  if  they  don’t  confori 

Youngsters,  by  nature,  v^imt  to  be  like 
others  in  their  age  group,  so  they  do  all  they 
can  to  conform  to  this  stereotyp^which  they 
firmly  hold  to  be  accurate.  Ui^rtunately 
the  stereotype  is  not  at  all  accurat;e  and  it 
prompts  our  young  citizens,  who  are  very 
easily  Impressed  at  this  age,  to  conduct 
themselves  in  a  manner  that  is  not  iry  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  morals  and  established 
proper  behavior  of  our  society.  This  caiJ^ 
also  is  one  that  we  can’t  easily  correct  ir 
order  to  curb  juvenile  delinquency. 

It  is  quite  noticeable  that  juvenile  prob¬ 
lems  occur  much  more  frequently  in  large 
population  centers,  where  housing  facilities 
are  marginal,  space  of  any  type  is  at  a 
premium,  and  where  fields,  playgrounds,  and 
recreational  opportunities  are  rare  or  even 
nonexistent.  It  is  easily  discerned  how 
trouble  arises  in  situations  of  this  type. 

With  no  adequate  place  to  spend  leisure 
time  and  to  let  off  steam  through  physical 
activity,  young  people  naturally  drift  to  the 
streets  and  into  undesirable  places  of  busi¬ 
ness;  There  they  come  in  contact  with 
others  in  the  same  situation  and  soon  gangs 
are  formed  which  provide  some  sort  of  or¬ 
ganized  activities,  usually  of  a  highly  ob¬ 
jectionable  type.  If  these  gangs  spring  up 
in  one  place,  they  are  bound  to  spring  from 
many  locations  having  similar  conditions.' 
Then  the  youthful  spirit  of  adventure  and 
competition  comes  into  view. 

Adventure,  competition,  and  organized 
gangs  with  no  responsible  adult  leadership. 
What  could  be  a  better  combination  to  pro¬ 
duce  theft,  fights,  revenge,  and  in  extreme 
cases,  murder?  However,  as  we  look  aVthis 
causative  factor  objectively,  we  again  see 
that  it  is  one  that  is  well  nigh  impossible 
to  dispose  of.  As  long  as  we  manufacture 
and  mass  produce,  people  must  congregate 
around  places  of  production  and  crowded 
conditions  are  almost  inevitable. 

Although  research  has  demonstrated  that 
as  new  population  centers  are  created,  it  is^ 
possible  to  construct  them  so  that  recres 
tional  facilities  are  provided,  we  still  h^e 
many  old  areas  to  cope  with  which  can  emly 
be  rebuilt  over  a  long  period  of  time' and 
through  the  expenditure  of  countle/(B  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars. 

These  three  items  seem  to  be  ^e  largest 
contributors  to  juvenile  delin^ency.  As 
you  see,  it  is  practically  impo^ible  to  de¬ 
stroy  any  of  these  factors  imi^diately.  Must 
we  then  be  content  to  say  tfiat  the  juvenile 
problem  is  insoluble  and /give  up?  By  no 
means.  The  trouble  is  /if  such  magnitude 
that  we  can’t  afford  momlly  or  economically 
to  give  up.  / 

We  must  do  sorrfething  about  juvenile 
delinquency  with^  a  very  short  period  of 
time  because  it  is^angerous,  not  only  to  the 
young  people  /md  the  people  near  them 
now.  but  als^ it  is  a  danger  to  our  whole 
society  whey  these  youths  become  the  lead¬ 
ers  and  cifdzens  of  tomorrow.  We  should 
enact  me&ures  which  wili  curb  juvenile 
deliiiqiyncy  and  perhaps  cut  down  some  of 
the  rrmre  tangible  causes.  These  steps  could 
partuniy  solve  the  problem  until  educa- 
tiOTjr  3f  the  public  and  natural  changes  evolve 


a  generation  which  realizes  the  true  causes 
of  the  situation,  and  would  proceed  to 
solve  it  at  its  somces,  the  home,  community 
and  our  society. 

One  effort  that  could  be  made  immediately 
and  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  help  ease 
the  crisis  is  publicity.  At  the  present  time, 
in  many  localities  it  is  Illegal  to  publish  the 
names  of  juvenile  offenders.  This  is  un¬ 
fortunate. 

Youths  now  know  that  if  they  are  ap¬ 
prehended  for  some  crime,  they  will  be 
punished,  usually  by  a  warning,  fine,  or 
short  jail  sentence  for  themselves  or  their 
parents.  They  are  confident  that  they  will 
not  have  to  suffer  the  disgrace  of  being  os¬ 
tracized  by  their  friends,  neighbors  and  rela¬ 
tives  because  their  names  will  not  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  newspapers  or  broadcast  over  the 
radio. 

Adolescents  are  very  sensitive  to  criticism 
by  the  group  they  associate  with.  ’They 
find  it  especially  necessaary  to  belong  to  and 
be  accepted  by  the  majority  of  their  class¬ 
mates  and  other  members  of  their  age.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  feel  that  the  young  people  of 
today,  yes,  even  the  group  known  as  ju¬ 
venile  delinquents,  are  basically  good  and 
vknow  the  difference  between  right  and 
vrong.  Some  of  them  just  don’t  use  their 
g^d  judgment. 

lus  if  the  names  of  teen-age  offenders 
were^ublished,  I  think  that  the  pressure 
of  diSmproval  from  the  responsible  mei 
bers  ofVtli6  adolescent  group  would  b^  a 
force  toNhscourage  the  miscreant  frony  re¬ 
peating  his\pr  her  misdeed. 

Another  a^ect  of  publicity  that  c^ld  be 
improved  is  timf  when  a  minor  has/been  in¬ 
volved  in  a  cri^e,  newspapers  offam  go  over 
every  detail  of  t^  Incident  and  ^scribe  col¬ 
orfully  just  how  the  act  was  trccomplished. 
Young  people,  af tersreading  ^ report  of  this 
sort,  will  discuss  it  ^th  tlmr  friends.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  offendeX  be^mes  a  hero,  his 
mistakes  are  criticized;  accomplishments 
are  praised.  If  incidenftk  involving  minors 
were  reported  by  giving  metely  the  names  of 
offenders  and  avoichfig  detai^d  description 
and  pictures,  it  wqjfld  definitely  be  a  step  in 
the  right  directioi 

The  commen^ble  accomplishrilents  of  the 
young  people  ^ould  be  brought  tts,  ®y®® 
of  the  publid  instead  of  putting  Xd  much 
emphasis  their  misdeeds.  HoncX  rolls, 
class  playsf  speech  meets,  science  fairs,  sports 
events  a^id  student  council  activities  at  a 
high  school  would  be  good  subjects  for  a  Kjt 
of  coBistructive  publicity. 

/yphase  of  our  juvenile  problem  that  has 
bam  getting  a  lot  of  attention  lately  is  the 
ractice  of  punishing  the  parents  of  the 
Srouthful  offender.  I  am  surprised  that  this 
practice  was  ever  initiated.  It  is  a  very  un¬ 
fortunate  state  of  affairs,  both  for  the 
youngster  and  for  his  family  relationship. 

Although  it  is  generally  conceded  by  en¬ 
forcement  officials,  psychologists,  and  educa¬ 
tors  that  many  juvenile  problems  originate 
in  the  home  and  that  parents  could  do  much 
to  solve  it,  it  is  grossly  unfair  to  punish 
these  parents  because  many  of  them  are  un¬ 
aware  of  where  they  are  failing  and  what 
they  should  do.  Such  parents,  when  pun¬ 
ished  for  the  misdemeanors  of  their  off¬ 
spring,  don’t  understand  why  they  are  being 
blamed  and  instead  of  inquiring  about  it, 
they  will  take  out  their  wrath  on  the  young¬ 
sters. 

After  the  punishment  of  such  a  parent, 
often  the  offender  has  been  severely  pun¬ 
ished  by  the  parent,  family  ties"  have  been 
weakened,  and.  in  some  extreme  cases,  par¬ 
ents  have  even  turned  their  children  over 
to  the  State  rather  than  be  responsible  for 
them  if  they  seem  uncontrollable. 

The  juvenile  delinquents  are  young  adults. 
For  this  reason,  they  should  be  able  to  make 
many  of  their  own  decisions  and  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  actions.  If  punishment 
is  to  be  meted  out  to  them  and  not  to  their 


parents,  I  feel  they  will  think  twice  before 
committing  a  crime. 

In  looking  over  the  whole  problem  oj 
jectlvely,  it  appears  to  me  to  divide  It^lf 
neatly  into  two  parts,  causes  and  preventive 
measures.  It  may  seem  strange  to/'have 
causes  and  solutions  be  separate,  b^  I  feel 
that  they  must  necessarily  be  thah^ay  be¬ 
cause  the  problem  has  arisen  as  ^ result  of 
our  rapidly  changing  civlllzat^n  and  its 
source  can  be  done  away  witH  only  when 
this  civilization  gains  its  estuillbrium. 

In  the  meanwhile,  howe'er,  we  must  take 
some  steps  to  control  the^  difficult  young¬ 
sters.  Some  measures  that  I  feel  would  be 
an  aid  are  publishing  the  names  of  offenders 
and  giving  less  atter^on  to  the  actual  de¬ 
tails  of  the  incid^t.  Another  beneficial 
measure  would  be  f!o  give  more  publicity  to 
the  good  deeds^And  accomplishments,  of 
young  people,  y^ese  young  people  would 
also  think  tw^  before  getting  into  trouble 
if  they  reallz^  that  they  themselves  would 
be  punlshej*  and  not  their  parents.  ’These 
steps,  in  nrfy  opinion,  would  do  much  to  con¬ 
trol  the  Irresponsible  actions  of  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  our  adolescent  group  that  are 
getting  so  much  bad  publicity. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9:30  A.  M. 
TOMORRO'W  ' 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  9:30 
o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o’clock  and  59  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  the  adjournment  being,  un¬ 
der  the  order  entered  on  June  10,  1957, 
until  tomorrow,  Friday,  June  14,  1957, 
at  9:30  o’clock  a.  Ai. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  June  13,  1957: 

In  the  Army 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Nicholas  Young,  015068, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
U.  S.  Army),  to  be  placed  on  the  re¬ 
tired  list  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen¬ 
eral  under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  3962. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint¬ 
ment  in  the  Regular .  Army  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
^visions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec¬ 
tions  3284’  and  3306 ; 

To  be  brigadier  generals 
ij.  Gen.  Louis  ’Theilmann  Heath,  018060, 
ArmXof  the  Uhlted  States  (colonel,  U.  S. 
Army)\ 

Maj.  G^n.  Andrew  Pick  O’Meara,  018062, 
Army  of '^e  United  States  (colonel,  U.  S. 
Army) . 

Maj.  Gen. Robert  Jefferson  Wood,  018064, 
Army  of  the  \nited  States  (colonel,  U.  S. 
Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  Highman  Booth,  018093, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  U.  S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Alva  RevOffa  Pitch,  018113,  Army 
of  the  United  States  ^plonel,  U.  S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Roy  Ernes^^lndquist,  018125, 
Army  of  the  United  Sta^s  (colonel,  U.  S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Sidney  Clay  '^tooten,  018126, 
Army  of  the  United  States  ^plonel,  U.  S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Archibald  Wllliate  Stuart, 
018130,  Army  of  the  United  State^ colonel, 
U.  S.  Army) . 

Maj.  Gen.  Barksdale  Hamlett,  0^143, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (colonel,  N.  S. 
Army) . 

Brig.  Gen.  Carl  Irven  Hutton,  0181'j 
Army  of  the  United , States  (colonel,  U. 
Army) . 
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HIGHLIGHTS;  Senate  passed  mutu^security  billy'  Senate  committee  ordered  reported 
bills  to  release  extra  long  stapl\cotton  for  adockpile,  to  modify  relation  of 
supports  on  burley  and  Virginia  tobVco,  to  exempt  certain  wheat  producers  from 
marketing  penalties,  and  to  transfer \heat  Acreage  allotments  of  lands  taken  by 
right  of  eminent  domain.  Sen.  Smith,  introduced  and  discussed  bills  to 

establish  Senior.  Civil  Service,  improvey^groloyment  practices,  and  create  Adv  sory 

Council  of  Health.  ^lWUSE>v 

1.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Conferees  were  appointed  lanNH.R.  8500,  the  D.C.  appropriation 

bill  for  1958  (p.  8109).  Sen^l'e  conferees  whre  a^ipointed  June  11  < 

2.  HOUSING,  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.R.  6659,  the  housing  bill  (p.  8109). 

Senate  conferees  were  appointed  Vaj  29- 


\ 


3.  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  R^| 


/.  Lane  spoke  in  favor  of  legis'Vation  to  assist  local 


distressed  areas  in  economic  redevelopment,  pp.  8147-48^ 

„  subc/mittee  of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  f 
reported  S.  15 2/  to  exempt  student  trainee  appointees 

provision  prohibiting  the  employment  of  more  than  two  raembersNjf  J 

the  classifiM  service,  p.  D531 


4.  PERSONNEL. 


5.  FARM  POLICJf.  The  Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Policy  of  the  Joint 

CommittX announced  that  it  had  selected  Dr.  George  E.  Brandow  as  st^ft 

!st  to  conduct  its  forthcoming  study  of  agricultural  policy.  p.\DPJ 


econot 


6.  LEGi/aIIVE  program.  Rep.  McCormack  announced  that  the  Consent 
s/led  Mon.,  June  17,  to  be  followed  during  this  week  with 
.R.  6974,  to  extend  Public  Law  480;  H.R.  7221,  the  conference  report 
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thirH  supplemental  appropriation  bill;  H.R.  8090,  the  public  works  appro- 
priatWn  bill;  H.R.  7125,  excise  tax  amendmeats;  S.  469,  to  extend  Federal 
supervision  of  Klamath  Indians;  H.R,  7168,  the  Federal  construction  conti 
procedui^s  bill;  and  H.R.  3753,  to  extend  loans  to  homesteaders  and  de< 
land  entrVnen.  p,  8145 


7.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  June  17.  p.  8151 


SENATE 


8. 


FOREIGN  AID.  Passed,  57-25,  with  amendments  S,  2130,  the  mutual  security 
authorization  bill.  pp.  8171-8260. 

Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

Committee  amendments  (pp.  8171,  8254).  | 

By  Sen,  Gore,  to  prohibit  loans  without  firm  commitments  of  repayment  and  a 

finding  of  reasonable  prospects  for  repayment  (pp.  8230-1),  ^ 

By  Sen,  Fulbright,  to  authorize  the  use  of  $10  million  of  funds  for  assistance^ 
to  U.  S.  schools  abroad,  as  amended  by  Sen,  Humphrey’s  amendment  to  urge 
.special  efforts  to  utilize  Public  Law  480  funds  for  this  purpose  (pp. 
8237-40), 

By  Sen.  Ellender,  to  require  a  report  to  Congress  on  each  financing  operation! 
involving  the  assets  of  the  fund  (pp.  8241-2). 


By  Sen,  Javits,  to  study  ways  to  facilitate  travel  (p,  8251). 

Rejected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Horse,  32  to  54,  to  delete  the  $750  million  per  year  borrowing 

authority  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund  and  eliminating  technical  language 
making  it  a  revolving  fund  (pp,  8211-26).  i 

By  Sen.  Horse,  22  to  61,  to  require  15  days  notice  before  the  President  waived 
requirements  of  the  act  for  $100  million  of  the  funds  (reduced  from 
$250  million)  (pp.  3226-9,  3230). 

By  Sen,  O'Mahoney,  31  to  53,  to  require  full  and  current  reports  of  all  ' 
activities  under  the  law  (pp.  8231-7). 

By  Sen.  Ellender,  to  delete  language  increasing  the  limitation  on  grants  to 
the  U.  H.  technical  assistance  fund  to  457,  (pp.  8240-1). 

By  Sen.  Case,  to  increase  the  sums  earmarked  for  the  sale  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  of  agricultural  commodities  from  $200  million  to  $225  million 
(pp.  8242-51). 

By  Sen.  Ellender,  to  require  that  sums  appropriated  nnder  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  be  passed  in  a  separate  bill  and  not  be  included  in  the  Defense 
Department  or  other  appropriation  bill  (p.  8254), 


9.  PEANUTS;  COTTON;  T(^ACC0;  WHEAT, 
reported  the'  fol^^ng  bills: 


The  Agridulture  and  Forestry  Committee  ordered 


Without  amdndmepfc,  S.  609,  deleting  the  requirement  for  reports  from  persons 


operatin^peanut  picking  or  threshing  machines  (p.  D53C 
V71thout  amen^ent,  H.  J.  Res.  172,  authorizing  wlthdrav7al  frdm  the  stockpile 
for  CC^sale  of  50,000  bales  of  extra-long  staple  cottonVp.  D530) ; 
Without  ar^dment,  H.R.  7259,  redefining  types  of  Virginia  tob^cos  (p.  D530); 
With  amenUment,  S.  959,  to  exempt  from  liability  producers  of  wh\at  to  be 
u^d  for  feed  or  seed  on  the  farm  (p.  0530); 

With  ^endments,  S.  606,  permitting  the  transfer  of  wheat  acreage  ^lotments 
/of  lands  taken  from  the  farmer  fay  eminent  domain  (p,  D530) . 


10.  HOUSING.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  ordered  reported  with  amentoents 
f.R.  4602,  to  encourage  veterans  residential  housing  in  rural  areas  (major 
amendment  would  reduce  authorizations  for  direct  loans  from  $200  millionxo 
$50  million),  p.  D530 


COl^GRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Mr.  JOHTTSQUof  Texas.  Morning 
business  is  concluaea7t«4.^sk  that  the 
unfinished  business  be  lai9“~b«£Q£ethe 
Senate. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1957 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend  fur¬ 
ther  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  a  substitute  for 
the  text  of  the  bill.  Under  the  prece¬ 
dents  of  the  Senate,  it  is  not  regarded  as 
an  amendment  but  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment.  The  com¬ 
mittee  amendment  is  open  to  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  clerk  will  read  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  which  has  been  en¬ 
tered  : 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

Ordered,  That  effective  on  Friday,  June  14, 
1957,  at  the  conclusion  of  routine  morning 
business,  during  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  S.  2130,  to  arnend  further  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  further  purposes,  debate  on  any  amend¬ 
ment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  2  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion 
and  the  majority  leader - 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  was  it  necessary  to  have  the  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  was  acting  on  the  prompting  of 
the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  do  not 
know  any  reason  why  it  should  be  read. 
It  is  available  to  all  Senators. 

The  minority  leader  has  yielded  45 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
45  minutes. 

STILL  A  GIVEAWAY 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  Con¬ 
gress  is  involved  once  again  in  its  annual 
struggle  to  decide  how  much  of  our 
earnings  should  be  given  away  to  foreign 
governments. 

This  is  the  10th  year  in  which  we  have 
wrestled  with  foreign  aid,  though  we 
were  told  it  was  to  be  a  temporary 
measure. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  we 
have  given  to  other  countries  a  total  of 
nearly  $19  billion  for  military  assistance, 
and  over  $28  billion  for  economic  aid. 

In  addition  to  the  $47  billion  in  gifts, 
we  have  extended  loans  amovmting  to 
$11  billion — of  various  degrees  of  soft¬ 
ness. 

The  executive  branch  is  asking  for 
$3.8  billion  for  the  coming  year,  but  that 
is  far  from  the  total  request. 

We  must  add  to  the  authorization  the 
$1.5  billion  to  be  borrowed  from  the 
Treasury  for  the  development  fimd  dur¬ 
ing  the  2  following  years,  which  will 
never  be  returned  to  us,  even  if  it  is 
repaid  to  the  fund. 

To  find  the  total  charge  against  our 
resources,  we  must  add  $6  billion  still 


unspent,  from  foreign  aid  appropriations 
of  earlier  Congresses. 

Sales  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  provide  additional  funds  for 
^ICA  spending. 

In  March  1956,  this  amounted  to  more 
than  $500  million. 

In  March  1957,  it  had  risen  to  a  bil¬ 
lion  dollars,  and  it  is  still  going  up. 

Almost  half  of  these  extra  funds  are 
now  used  in  countries  which  Congress 
has  never  included  in  the  program. 

That  is  how  our  aid  to  Poland  and 
Hungary  can  be  legally  financed. 

Congress  may  be  opposed  to  our  aiding 
captive  nations,  while  their  economies 
pay  tribute  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
war  machine,  but  we  gave  the  foreign 
aid  oflBcials  such  vast,  unspecified  powers 
that  they  can  do  virtually  what  they 
wish. 

If  we  add  these  unspent  funds  to  the 
present  request,  we  get  a  total  of  about 
$12  billion  which  ICA  will  have  to  spend 
after  July  1,  1957. 

What  reason  can  we  give  our  people,  to 
justify  authorizing  five  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  more  for  foreign  aid  at  this  time, 
when  our  national  debt  approaches  $280 
billion  and  our  bonds  must  be  refinanced 
in  a  tight  market? 

Mr.  President,  we  could  not  sell  the 
last  $4  billion  of  bond  offerings.  We 
have  $16  billion  more  coming  due  in  Au¬ 
gust,  and  in  the  years  from  1965  to  1967 
it  will  be  necessary  to  refinance  by  the 
issuance  of  new  bonds  to  the  extent  of 
$201  billion. 

Furthermore,  our  people  are  cruelly 
pinched  by  our  enormous  taxes. 

What  chance  would  we  ever  have  for 
tax  reductions? 

We  must  remember  that  practically 
every  dollar  of  money  we  give  to  other 
nations  is  added  to  our  debt  load. 

Expenditures  for  our  own  affairs  have, 
in  general,  used  up  all,  or  more  than  all 
of  our  huge  tax  collections. 

Foreign  aid  has  been  financed  by  add¬ 
ing  to  our  debt. 

Frankly,  I  cannot  find  any  good  reason 
to  justify  Congress  in  taxing  our  people 
to  give  away  more  money  for  the  foreign 
aid  follies.  It  will  be  said  that  our  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  is  supposed  to  help  firm 
anti-Communist  nations,  face  to  face 
with  the  Red  armed  hordes. 

No  one  has  urged  more  strongly  than 
I,  that  we  give  help,  as  they  need  it,  to 
our  proven  allies,  who  live  with  the 
threat  of  Communist  fire  and  sword 
hanging  over  them  every  moment  of 
their  lives. 

I  know  the  Koreans,  the  Free  Chinese, 
and  the  Vietnamese  cannot  pay  for  jet- 
age  weapons  out  of  their  crippled  econo¬ 
mies. 

It  will  be  argued  that  the  purpose  of 
om*  economic  aid  is  to  block  Communist 
plans  for  world  conquest  by  subversion. 
No  one  is  more  concerned  than  I  over  the 
danger  of  the  Communist  fifth  column, 
in  this  country  or  any  other.  But  I  still 
say  I  cannot  find  any  good  reason  to  jus¬ 
tify  Congress  in  taxing  our  people  to  give 
away  more  money  through  foreign  aid 
channels. 

Beautiful  visions  of  a  great  and  glor¬ 
ious  crusade  against  communism  are  fed 
to  Congress  and  the  people.  But  I  say. 
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the  realities  of  foreign  aid  are  totally 
different  from  these  beautiful  pictm-es. 

I  say  that  there  is  no  slightest  possi¬ 
bility  that  new  appropriations  will  im¬ 
prove  the  real  situation,  or  bring  us  any 
nearer  to  the  promised  goal. 

I  say  that  our  foreign  aid  follies  do 
not  serve  in  any  way  as  a  threat  to  com¬ 
munism,  or  strengthen  our  ability  to  de¬ 
fend  ourselves. 

I  say  that  the  new  program,  for  the 
coming  year,  is  worse,  not  better,  because 
it  is  skillfully  directed  to  give  less  and  less 
hard  military  help  to  genuine  anti-Com¬ 
munist  nations,  and  to  waste  more  of 
our  substance  on  economic  aid  to  nations 
which  care  nothing  for  us,  and  care  lit¬ 
tle  about  blocking  the  Communist  on¬ 
slaught. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Finance  Commitee  has  pointed  out; 

This  country  is  mortgaged  to  the  hilt  at 
this  moment. 

The  275  billion  Federal  debt — that  you  and 
I  owe — equals  the  full  assessed  value  of  all 
the  land,  all  the  buildings,  all  the  mines,  all 
the  machinery,  all  the  factories,  all  the  live¬ 
stock,  everything  of  tangible  value — in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Stop  and  think  what  that  means,  Mr. 
President. 

While  we  were  giving  away  over  $47 
billion  during  the  last  10  years,  how 
much  of  our  debt  did  we  retire? 

According  to  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  put  not 
quite  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars 
into  the  sinking  fund,  to  retire  our  own 
gigantic  debt. 

Our  national  debt  in  1916  was  a  little 
over  a  billion  dollars. 

By  1932,  it  had  climbed  to  approxi¬ 
mately  $191/2  billion;  by  1940,  it  had  risen 
to  nearly  $43  billion;  by  1945,  it  had  ap¬ 
proached  $259  billion.  A  year  later,  it 
jumped  $10  billion  to  a  new  high  of  $269 
billion. 

In  1948,  when  we  started  our  foreign- 
aid  giveaway,  our  debt  was  down  to  252 
billion.  Since  then  it  has  climbed  over 
20  billions  more. 

Mr.  President,  more  than  10  percent  of 
our  budget  is  used  to  pay  interest  on  our 
national  debt.  Our  citizens  carry  a 
heavy  tax  burden  merely  to  pay  the  in¬ 
terest,  which  rises  every  year. 

In  1948,  when  we  started  giving  away 
our  resources,  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  owed  over  seventeen  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  as  his  share  of  the  debt.  Today, 
with  all  our  phenomenal  increase  in  pro¬ 
ductivity,  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  this  country  owes  more  than  sixteen 
hundred  dollars  on  the  debt. 

Yes;  to  quote  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  “This  country  is 
mortgaged  to  the  hilt.” 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  also  pointed  out  that — 

The  debt  of  the  United  States  is  214  times 
as  great  as  the  combined  debt  of  12  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  that  we  have  been  helping. 

They  have  a  small  per-person  debt  than  we 
have,  but  we  are  still  contributing  to  them. 

I  ask,  if  we  cannot  pay  our  Govern¬ 
ment  debt  now,  when  will  we  be  able  to 
pay  it?  How  will  we  finance  another  war 
if  we  have  to? 

Spruille  Braden  pointed  out  in  Jan¬ 
uary; 
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If  the  entire  national  income  of  the  United 
States  were  spent  to  Improve  the  living  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  un¬ 
fortunate  people  in  the  undeveloped  areas, 
their  living  conditions  would  not  be  raised 
even  1  percent;  and  the  benefits  would 
not  be  lasting,  because  of  their  fast-growing 
populations. 

And  for  this,  we  tax  the  earnings  of 
the  American  people.  We  take  their  dol¬ 
lars  from  them  in  direct  taxes. 

We  reduce  their  living  standard  by  de¬ 
preciating  the  value  of  the  dollars  they 
have  left,  after  they  pay  271/2  percent  of 
the  national  income  for  Federal,  State 
and  local  taxes. 

In  the  last  year  the  dollar  has  fallen 
more  than  2  cents,  and  that  is  almost  4 
percent  of  its  purchasing  power.  Yes; 
we  had  inflation  because  of  deficit  fi¬ 
nancing  in  World  War  n,  and  because  of 
World  War  II.  But  what  are  we  going 
to  do  about  the  inflation  of  the  past 
year,  when  there  was  no  deficit  financ¬ 
ing? 

The  living  standards  of  our  people  are 
being  reduced.  The  process  is  going  on 
every  day.  Their  living  standards  are 
reduced  by  depreciating  the  value  of  the 
dollars  our  people  have  left  after  they 
pay  271/2  percent  of  the  national  income 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes. 

While  we  are  on  the  financial  picture, 
I  think  the  Senate  should  know  that  not 
only  do  we  have  a  $278  billion  Federal 
debt,  but  we  have  a  $50  billion  State, 
municipal,  and  local  debt.  We  have  a 
$254  bilhon  corporate  debt,  and  a  $115 
billion  individual  debt.  That  makes 
more  than  three-fourths  of  a  trillion 
dollars,  which  is  much  more  than 
all  the  money  we  have  in  this  country. 
We  have  only  $32  billion.  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  past  4/2  years 
from  $29  billion  to  $32  billion. 

We  have  about  $14  billion  worth  of 
gold  in  Fort  Knox,  but  $3  billion  of  that 
is  committed  to  foreign  coimtries  to 
whom  we  owe  it.  So  what  have  we?  A 
few  billion  dollars  working  against 
three-quarters  of  a  trillion  dollars  worth 
of  debt,  and  the  dollar  going  down  every 
day. 

What  are  onr  friends  doing?  Look  at 
our  ally.  Great  Britain.  She  reduced 
taxes  for  her  people,  but  she  could  not 
afford  to  pay  the  principal,  or  even  the 
interest  due  us  on  her  outstanding  loan; 
and  only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  stood  here 
and,  by  our  vote,  forgave  the  British  that 
interest  for  this  year. 

She  it  cutting  back  on  her  defenses. 
She  is  pulling  her  troops  out  all  over  the 
world  and  bringing  them  home.  She 
says  glibly,  “If  you  want  any  kind  of 
defense,  let  the  Americans  pay  for  it.” 

How  silly  can  we  get?  How  long  are 
we  going  to  be  idiots? 

France  uses  NATO  divisions  and 
NATO  equipment  in  Algeria,  and  there 
are  mysterious  delays  in  German  rearm¬ 
ament. 

Iceland  tolerates  our  forces  stationed 
to  protect  her  from  attack,  but  makes  no 
bones  about  her  hostility  to  Americans. 

Tito  is  still  on  top  of  a  balanced  see¬ 
saw  with  the  United  States  in  the  air  on 
one  side  of  it,  and  Russia  sitting  on  the 
other  side. 

But  we  send  om’  latest  jets  to  Tito. 


This  year,  it  is  true,  the  executive 
branch  has  proposed  three  important 
changes  in  its  use  of  these  funds. 

But  let  us  face  it.  Let  the  people  lookj. 
at  the  facts.  I  am  sure  the  Senate  is  not 
interested. 

They  recommend  that  military  assist¬ 
ance  and  defense  support  for  military 
purposes  shall  be  carried  in  the  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  Defense  Department. 
Is  that  not  a  beautiful  thing?  Let  us 
see  what  that  means. 

They  suggest  that  foreign  aid,  that  is, 
outright  grants  for  economic  assistance 
to  other  countries,  shall  be  closed  out. 
That  is  a  fooler,  too. 

They  propose  setting  up  a  new  pro¬ 
gram,  to  make  soft  loans  rather  than 
grants,  and  to  stress  help  for  the  under¬ 
developed  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa, 
those  which  are  neutral  in  the  struggle 
we  are  carrying  on  against  Communist 
tyranny. 

These  changes  should  be  carefully 
examined. 

I,  myself,  have  repeatedly  proposed 
that  military  assistance — which  goes 
largely  to  firm  anti-Communist  nations 
like  Korea,  Free  China  and  Vietnam — 
should  be  assigned  to  the  defense  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  that  help  to  neutral  na¬ 
tions  should  take  the  form  of  loans  in¬ 
stead  of  outright  gifts. 

Why,  then,  do  I  oppose  these  new 
recommendations  ? 

Because  they  are  not  improvements  in 
policy  or  operations,  but  window-dress¬ 
ing  to  confuse  Congress  and  the  people. 

Let  us  look  at  military  assistance. 

Here  the  obvious  change  is  the  request 
that  the  defense  appropriations  be  made 
a  separate  title  in  the  regular  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  budget. 

Military  aid  will,  however,  remain 
under  the  direction  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  subordinate 
to  the  State  Department. 

The  new  funds,  though  charged  to  the 
Defense  Department,  are  not  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  Defense  Department, 
but  to  the  President.  I  call  particular 
attention  to  that  point. 

Policy  decisions  on  military  aid  are  to 
be  made  by  the  State  Department,  not- 
the  military. 

I  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to 
the  way  in  which  the  foreign  policy  plan¬ 
ners  have  been  extending  their  control 
over  the  militaiw  establishment. 

This  is  no  technical  question  of  inter¬ 
governmental  relationships. 

The  question  is;  Shall  we  have  the 
kind  of  military  protection  for  our  coun¬ 
try  which  is  satisfactory  to  our  defense 
officials,  or  the  kind  which  is  preferred 
by  the  foreign  policymakers? 

Since  1940  or  so,  a  fierce  struggle  has 
been  waged  far  out  of  sight,  between  the 
people  who  wanted  a  strong  military 
program  tightly  meshed  with  American 
national  objectives,  and  those  who 
wanted  American  military  strength  dis¬ 
persed  to  serve  the  ends  of  the  inter¬ 
nationalists  and  one  worlders. 

This  roughtly  corresponds  with  the 
difference  between  the  State  Department 
and  Defense,  although  the  power  of  the 
foreign  policymakers  over  the  Defense 
Establishment,  itself,  increases  every 
day. 


The  struggle  Is  deep  in  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  National  Security  Coun¬ 
cil,  and  hidden  from  Congress  and  the 
people  by  our  curtain  of  secrecy. 

I  have,  repeatedly,  called  attention  to 
the  steps  in  this  attempt  to  harness 
American  military  power  to  superna¬ 
tional  ends. 

No  one  answers  my  arguments. 

No  one  echoes  my  questions. 

I  almost  wonder  whether  someone 
wants  the  issue  to  be  kept  out  of  the 
public  eye. 

So  far,  this  growing  power  of  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  planners  over  defense,  has 
been  without  legal  justification. 

In  this  new  foreign-aid  bill,  the  secret 
is  out. 

The  bill  adds  a  new  subsection  521  (c) 
which  provides: 

The  President  shall  continue  to  exercise 
the  powers  conferred  on  him  under  chapter 
3  of  title  1,  relating  to  defense  support,  only 
through  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  sub¬ 
ordinates. 

Our  military  are  not  supposed  to  know 
about  railroads  and  port  improvements 
and  radio  transmitters. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  decline  to  yield  at  this 
time.  I  am  on  limited  time,  and  I  must 
hurry  along  to  complete  my  remarks  in 
time. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  merely  wished  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Senator’s  argument. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  military  may  not  decide  whether 
military  facilities  are  to  go  to  Korea  or 
to  Yugoslavia. 

Another  new  subsection,  523  (c)  pro¬ 
vides  ; 

Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall: 

1.  Coordinate  the  various  forms  of  assist¬ 
ance  authorized  by  this  act,  so  that  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  may  be 
best  served  thereby;  and 

2.  Determine  the  value  of  the  program 
under  chapter  I  of  title  1  for  any  cpuntry. 

“Any  country,”  Mr.  President.  This 
means  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  not 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  shall  decide  how  much 
of  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
for  military  aid  to  anti-Communist  na¬ 
tions,  shall  go  to  Korea  or  Free  China  or 
Vietnam  or  Greece  or  Yugoslavia, 

The  doctrine  of  “civilian  control” 
properly  refers  to  the  principle  that  con¬ 
trol  of  decisions  on  when' to  make  war, 
and  which  nations  to  trust,  should  be 
made  by  elected  political  leaders,  but  it 
has  been  distorted  for  years  to  justify 
the  control  of  our  defense  policies  by 
permanent  officials  of  the  foreign  policy 
agencies. 

The  distortion  is  now  to  be  made  per¬ 
manent,  with  the  formal  approval  of 
Congress. 

There  is  another  major  policy  issue 
hidden  in  the  simple  words  of  this  new 
proposal. 

The  way  is  opened  to  a  gradual  shift  of 
our  foreign  aid  from  military  assistance 
to  anti-Communist  nations  to  economic 
aid  to  those  who  are  “neutrals”  in  the 
cold  war. 

The  executive  branch  says  the  new 
loans  are  to  be  “nonpolitical,”  which  is  a 
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fancy  way  of  saying  our  money  is  to  go 
less  and  less  to  the  countries  which 
would  stand  by  us  in  resisting  Commu¬ 
nist  arms  or  Communist  blandishments. 

Our  capital  is  to  go  increasingly  to  ' 
what  are  called  the  “undeveloped”  na¬ 
tions,  but  which  are,  politically,  the  na¬ 
tions  which  refused  to  support  our  policy 
of  resistance  to  communism. 

Even  if  we  do  not  wish  to  see  what 
is  happening,  we  must  realize  that  this 
new  trend  is  clearly  visible  to  the  firm 
anti-Communist  leaders  of  Asia  and  of 
Europe. 

There  is  still  another  hidden  effect  of 
the  appropriation  of  military  aid  “to  the 
President.” 

This  is  a  change  of  constitutional  sig¬ 
nificance.  When  funds  are  appropriated 
“to  the  President,”  this  means  such  funds 
are  not  assigned  by  Congress  to  an  agency 
set  up  by  them  in  statute  form. 

The  public  money  can  be  assigned  by 
the  President,  or  his  assistants,  to  any 
Impoverished  emergency  agency,  with 
virtually  unlimited  powers,  powers  so 
vague  and  blurred  that  Congress  can 
never  check  on  what  it  does. 

If  we  vote  this  change.  Congress  waives 
its  legislative  duty  to  decide,  by  statute, 
on  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  agency  which  is  to  spend  our  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  money. 

No  policy  or  prohibitions  are  set  by 
Congress  on  whatever  they  may  choose 
to  do.  The  sky  is  the  limit. 

This  so-called  improvement  is  then 
merely  one  more  stop  in  the  transfer  of 
congressional  functions  to  the  executive 
branch. 

In  1795  James  Madison  wrote: 

The  Constitution  expressly  and  exclusively 
rests  in  the  legislature,  the  power  of  declar¬ 
ing  a  state  of  war  *  *  ♦  the  power  of 
armies  •  *  •  the  power  of  creating  offices 
raising  armies  *  •  *  the  power  of  creat¬ 
ing  offices  •  *  *. 

The  separation  of  the  power  of  creating 
offices  from  that  of  filling  them,  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  guard  against  the  temptation  to  create 
offices  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  favorites  or 
multiplying  dependents. 

I  may  say  that  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
now  is  the  largest  it  has  ever  been. 

The  obligation  on  Congress  to  define 
and  limit  the  powers  of  executive  agen¬ 
cies  cannot  be  surrendered  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  surrender  the  legislative 
power  itself. 

To  sum  up  the  first  of  the  new  pro¬ 
posals  :  The  provision  to  charge  military 
aid  to  the  defense  appropriations  is,  at 
best,  nothing  but  a  bookkeeping  device. 

In  fact,  this  apparent  concession  to 
criticisms  by  Congress  makes  matters 
worse  in  two  important  ways : 

By  transferring  a  large  share  of  the 
foreign-aid  appropriation  to  the  defense 
budget,  it  will  be  possible  greatly  to  in¬ 
crease  economic  aid  while  it  is  made  to 
look  as  if  total  foreign  aid  is  going  down. 
That  is  the  gimmick. 

The  way  is  cleared  for  a  major  shift 
in  foreign  policy,  by  which  we  shall  con¬ 
tinually  reduce  our  grants  for  hard  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  firm  anti-Communist  na¬ 
tions,  and  transfer  most  of  our  help  to 
the  neutralist  nations. 

The  dangerous  claims  of  the  State 
Department  that  it  should  control  top 


military  policy  is  now  made  permanent 
by  statute. 

The  trend  to  executive  assumption  of 
legislative  powers  is  intensified  by  the 
plan  to  appropriate  miUtary  aid, 
though  charged  to  defense,  directly  to 
the  President. 

Now  we  come  to  economic  aid. 

In  this  regard  the  current  bill  appar¬ 
ently  proposes  the  closing  out  of  the  old 
“foreign  aid”  grants,  but  the  changes 
again  are  different  from  what  appears 
at  first  glance. 

Tire  appropriation  of  $300  million 
dollars  for  the  new  category  of  “special 
assistance”  is,  however,  a  continuation 
of  the  old  grants. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  do  not  have  the 
time;  I  am  sorry.  I  am  speaking  on 
limited  time. 

The  economic-aid  program  has  $318 
million  still  unspent.  We  know  how 
Federal  executive  agencies  can  prolong 
their  last  days  almost  to  eternity. 

The  third  new  step  in  economic  aid  is 
to  set  up  a  “bank”  for  loans  to  the  “rm- 
developed  nations.”  This  is  the  most 
fantastic  proposal  yet. 

The  loans  are  to  be  “soft”  loans,  loans 
that  none  of  the  public  or  private  lend¬ 
ing  agencies  would  be  willing  to  make. 

The  first  request  is  for  $2  billion,  but 
they  admit  it  will  not  be  the  last. 

Any  repayments — get  this,  Mr;  Presi¬ 
dent — will  go  to  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram.  They  will  never  be  repaid  to  the 
Treasury. 

Congress  is  asked  to  commit  our  funds 
now,  for  at  least  3  years. 

This  is  a  clear  violation  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  rule  that  no  Congress  may 
legislate  for  over  2  years,  and  bind  a 
Congress  not  yet  elected. 

To  permit  appropriations  which  would 
be  binding  on  a  future  Congress  would 
make  elections  a  farce,  because  the  peo¬ 
ple  could  vote  changes  in  the  Congress, 
but  the  new  Congress  could  not  make 
changes  in  policies. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  expe¬ 
rience  with  foreign  loans — loans,  I  said; 
not  grants  and  gifts — which  we  thought 
would  be  paid  back,  but  were  not.  We 
still  have  loans  on  our  books  from  World 
War  I.  As  my  memory  serves  me,  the 
only  country  which  ever  repaid'  a  loan 
was  little  Finland. 

Perhaps  nothing  caused  more  bitter 
feeling  from  other  nations  than  our  be¬ 
lief  these  loans  were  to  be  repaid  as 
agreed. 

How  does  this  new  plan  propose  that 
our  Government  is  to  collect  loans  which 
the  borrowers  do  not  wish  to  repay?  Is 
there  any  way  for  governments  to  get 
repayment  of  overdue  loans  to  foreign 
countries,  except  by  a  show  of  force 
against  other  nations?  Is  that  the  road 
to  peace? 

How  does  this  new  colonialism  differ 
from  the  old  colonialism,  unless  the  fund 
was  never  meant  to  be  anything  but  a 
giveaway? 

O  Mr.  President,  I  know  these  one- 
worlders  and  internationalists  do  not 
like  the  word  “giveaway”;  but  let  them 


prove  to  me  that  that  is  not  exactly  what 
the  fund  is. 

We  are  told  by  Government  oflacials 
that  our  people  must  give  billions  of 
dollars  for  construction  of  power  lines, 
transportation,  communication  systems, 
and  educational  facilities  for  these  un¬ 
developed  coimtries. 

Why  should  we  give  away  American 
capital,  which  we  need  for  our  own  roads 
and  schools?  Why  should  we,  in  effect, 
pay  the  school  and  road  taxes  in  foreign 
countries,  to  save  private  industries  in 
new  areas  their  proper  share  of  the  costs 
of  progress? 

At  best,  this  is  outrageous  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  the  people  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  who  are  struggling  to  raise  taxes 
enough  to  pay  their  own  way.  It  is  a 
system  by  which  we  shall  buy  all  the 
“cats  and  dogs”  clever  government  of¬ 
ficials  and  financiers  of  other  countries 
would  like  to  unload. 

We  are  told  in  justification  that  pri¬ 
vate  investors  cannot  make  such  loans 
because  of  the  risk.  Is  it  not  true  that 
investors  are  paid  for  the  risks  they 
take?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  great  for¬ 
tunes  are  made  at  times  of  great  risk? 

The  Rothschilds  made  their  fortune 
during  the  confusion  of  the  Napoleonic 
Wars.  Great  British  fortunes  were  built 
up  in  Asia,  long  before  British  rule  could 
protect  them.  American  fortunes  were 
built  up  out  of  the  risks  of  the  sea,  of  the 
fur  trade  in  the  wilderness,  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  of  both  World  Wars. 

What  are  we  supposed  to  believe,  when 
we  are  told  that  no  one  can  make  a 
fortune  in  gold  or  diamonds  or  minerals 
or  waterpower,  in  the  undeveloped  na¬ 
tions,  because  the  people  do  not  have 
electric  iceboxes  and  voting  machines? 
How  can  adult,  educated  Americans 
swallow  such  childish  twaddle? 

Is  there  hidden  here  even  greater 
danger?  Are  these  soft  loans  a  clever 
plan  by  which  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  will  pay  the  cost  of  mod¬ 
ernizing  and  developing  the  territories 
of  undeveloped  areas,  and  then  let 
favored  private  investors  get  a  windfall? 

Wherever  there  is  easy  money,  there 
is  graft  and  collusion. 

Onr  Government  could,  imder  this 
scheme,  take  over  the  risks  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  undeveloped  nations,  and  then 
let  favored  private  lenders  come  in  and 
take  the  profits.  Do  they  plan  to  issue 
equity  stocks  to  innocent  investors,  after 
they  have  taken  theirs? 

Very  powerful  voices  have  been  heard 
for  years,  delicately  urging  such  plans. 
If  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  new  ICA 
bank,  then  foreign  aid  will  end  in  an 
orgy  of  graft  more  malodorous  than 
anything  we  have  seen  in  this  country. 
Sam  Insull’s  financial  empire  will  be 
like  child’s  play  when  this  game  is  up. 

Last  year,  I  called  the  foreign-aid 
program  the  “foreign-aid  follies.”  We 
now  have  plenty  of  testimony  from 
Members  of  Congress,  and  from  inde¬ 
pendent  observers  such  as  Eugene 
Castle,  whose  book,  The  Great  Give¬ 
away,  has  helped  so  much  to  tell  our 
people  what  they  are  not  supposed  to 
find  out. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  the 
officials  who  are  responsible  for  the  for- 
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eign-aid  follies,  are  the  same  officials 
who  are  to  operate  the  new  development 
fund. 

Mr.  President,  a  silk  purse  cannot  be 
made  out  of  a  sow’s  ear. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Morton  in  the  chair).  The  45  minutes 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana  have 
expired. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
yielded  45  minutes  by  each  side. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  authorized  by  the  majority  leader  to 
yield  an  additional  15  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
need  an  additional  45  minutes,  I  believe. 
However,  I  will  do  my  best  to  complete 
my  remarks  in  less  time  than  that. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Very  well.  Mr. 
President,  at  this  time  I  yield  an  addi¬ 
tional  15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  15  minutes. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  turned  down  every  sugges¬ 
tion  to  put  this  capital  fund  into  the 
hands  of  banking  agencies. 

They  want  these  billions  of  dollars  of 
American  capital  to  be  handled  by  the 
same  people  who  handled  the  great  give¬ 
way.  If  they  build  more  barns  at  $128,- 
000  apiece,  and  send  electronic  micro¬ 
scopes  to  Indonesia,  where  no  one  knows 
how  to  use  electronic  microscopes,  do 
not  be  surprised.  Even  that  is  not  the 
worst. 

We  know,  well,  the  plans  of  men  like 
Gunnar  Myrdal  to  achieve  the  world- 
state  by  forcing  a  rapid  scheme  for  eco¬ 
nomic  integration.  This  has  been  pro¬ 
posed  under  U.  N.,  under  the  name  of 
SUNFED;  but,  as  we  say  in  Indiana, 
there  is  more  than  one  way  to  skin  a 
cat.  They  can  build  the  world-state 
from  the  top  down,  or  from  the  separate 
nations,  up;  or,  even  better,  they  can  ad¬ 
vance  first  by  one  road,  and  then  by  the 
other,  confident  that  the  innocent  will 
not  see  what  is  going  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  give  you  proof 
that  this  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  the 
development  fund.  But  I  can  assure  you 
that  world  political  integration  can  be 
achieved  most  quickly,  most  quietly,  and 
most  finally  by  a  series  of  innocent¬ 
sounding,  economic  proposals,  carefully 
cut  to  fit  the  ultimate  design. 

Every  dollar  of  the  money  we  give  for 
foreign  economic  aid,  is  taken  from  our 
own  people.  Every  billion  dollars  is  cap¬ 
ital  for  roughly  10,000  jobs  in  this  coun¬ 
try;  and  once  given  away,  it  will  be  lost 
forever. 

Congress  has  had  great  difficulty  in 
getting  any  reliable  information  about 
what  is  really  done  vdth  foreign-aid 
money.  Now,  thanks,  to  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations,  we 
know  how  much  we  do  not  know.  This 
committee  prepared  the  famous  Iran 
report,  which  described  how  indifferent 
ICA  was  to  arithmetic,  accounting,  cor¬ 
rect  paperwork  for  control  of  supplies, 
and  other  irritating  restraints  on  the 
imagination  of  the  planners  and  the 
writings  of  public-relations  men. 


Now  the  committee  has  brought  out  a 
report  on  budget  preparation  in  ICA.  I 
hope  every  Member  of  this  body  will 
read  that  one  report,  if  no  others,  during 
this  debate. 

The  committee  says,  in  substance,  that 
Congress  knows  virtually  nothing  about 
what  is  done  with  public  money,  and  has, 
as  yet,  no  power  to  bind  the  ICA  to  any 
activity  or  country. 

If  Congress  cannot  find  out  what  is 
done  with  public  funds,  appropriated  to 
American  agencies  which  are  doling  out 
grants,  how  is  Congress  ever  going  to  find 
out  about  what  is  done  in  the  dark  places 
where  our  foreign-aid  funds  are  lent  to 
people  whose  names  we  never  hear,  and 
whose  moves  we  never  see? 

Congress  has  a  chance  to  close  up  this 
new  sinkhole  to  drain  away  American 
wealth,  before  it  becomes  a  permanent 
fixture.  If  we  cannot  cut  off  all  new 
appropriations,  we  can  certainly  cut  off 
appropriations  to  start  new  kinds  of 
waste  and  extravagance.  We  have  never 
done  it  yet,  but  now  is  the  earliest  we  can 
begin. 

Every  time  one  foreign  aid  plan  be¬ 
comes  obviously  silly,  our  planners  start 
a  new  spending  plan,  which  keeps  grow¬ 
ing  larger  year  by  year.  Military  assist¬ 
ance  rose,  as  aid  to  Europe  was  proved 
unnecessary.  Now  the  planners  intend 
to  let  military  assistance  taper  off. 
Therefore,  aid  to  neutrals  must  be 
pushed  up. 

Our  people  are  told  they  must,  like 
Atlas,  carry  most  of  the  2  billion  people 
of  the  world  on  their  weary  shoulders. 
There  is  no  end  in  sight.  This  is  the 
old,  old  story. 

In  midsummer  of  1951,  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  was  wrestling 
with  a  foreign  aid  authorization  for 
India.  The  Senators  were  puzzled  by 
the  confusion  of  tongues.  Let  us  listen 
to  what  they  said : 

Senator  Lodge.  Why  don’t  you  have  one 
agency  doing  one  function  everywhere?  Why 
have  two  agencies  doing  the  same  func¬ 
tion? 

Senator  Fulbright.  ECA — 

That  is  another  one.  It  is  ICA  now. 
ECA  was  the  forerunner  of  it. 

Senator  Fulbright.  ECA  is  rimning  out  of 
something  to  do  in  Europe  and  they  have 
to  go  somewhere  else  or  go  out  of  business. 

Senator  Lodge.  Why  not  have  them  go  out 
of  business? 

Senator  Fuebright.  They  don’t  want  to 
go  out  of  business. 

Is  not  that  beautiful.  Senators?  It  is 
still  going  on.  That  was  in  1951, 

Now,  7  years  later,  we  are  where  we 
came  in. 

I  believe  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  stop, 
now,  the  futile  task  of  cutting  foreign  aid 
spending,  a  few  millions  here  and  a  few 
millions  there.  That  is  busy  work, 
meant  to  keep  Congress  so  occupied  with 
the  trees  that  it  can  never  see  the  wood. 

There  is  only  one  important  issue. 
Does  foreign  aid  spending  weaken  Com¬ 
munist  strenth?  Does  it  help  defend  the 
United  States?  The  answer  to  both 
questions  is,  "No.” 

Our  assistance  Is  not  a  deterrent  to 
communism,  nor  does  it  protect  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States.  To  believe 
it  does  is  the  grand  illusion. 
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If  our  foreign  spending  Is  not  a  deter¬ 
rent  to  communism,  then  it  is  a  national 
diet  of  tranquilizer  pills,  fed  to  our  peo¬ 
ple  to  convince  them  that  tensions  are 
being  relaxed,  while  the  danger  comes 
ever  nearer.  Precious  time  is  being  lost 
and,  when  we  learn  of  the  real  danger,  it 
will  be  too  late.  The  political  road  to 
Miltown  is  the  road  to  national  extinc¬ 
tion.  No  responsible  man  can  remain 
silent  if  he  believes  we  are  being  propa- 
ganized  to  our  ruin. 

Let  us  refer  to  Korea  for  a  moment. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  we  have  given 
Korea  for  military  aid.  The  figures  are 
top  secret.  But  the  vast  area  called 
Asia  and  the  Pacific  received  only  $4V2 
billion  of  military  grants  out  of  a  total  of 
nearly  $i9  billion  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

The  countries  on  the  long  border 
stretching  from  Afghanistan  to  Japan 
were  given  only  one-quarter  of  what  we 
gave  for  all  military  assistance. 

Korea  is  separated  from  the  armed 
might  of  the  Communist  bloc  only  by  an 
imaginary  line,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  bloody  38th  parallel. 

Free  China  is  separated  from  the  Com¬ 
munist  land  mass  by  a  narrow  strait. 

The  Philippines  are  in  the  direct  line 
of  aggression  today,  as  they  were  in  1941. 

Each  of  these  valiant  small  nations  is 
a  roadblock  barring  the  spread  of  Com¬ 
munist  power  to  Japan,  southeast  Asia, 
and  Australia. 

The  little  war-torn  nation  of  free 
Korea  has  drafted  and  trained  her  man¬ 
power  to  establish  an  armed  force  of 
about  700,000  men.  It  is  the  largest 
armed  force  in  the  free  world,  except 
that  of  the  United  States.  It  is  meant 
to  protect  them  against  conquest,  but  it 
is  also  our  shield  against  a  sudden  atack 
directed  at  the  conquest  of  all  Asia. 
Two  of  our  best  divisions  are  also  in 
Korea. 

Here  is  a  recent  story  from  the  asso¬ 
ciated  press,  as  reported  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star,  for  May  27: 

United  States  forces  in  Korea  are  woe¬ 
fully  weak.  Their  unmanned  battle  posi¬ 
tions  are  overgrown  with  weeds — an  invita¬ 
tion  to  Communist  attack.  In  contrast,  the 
North  Koreans  and  Red  Chinese  across  the 
demilitarized  zone,  have  built  up  an  army 
in  4  years  of  armistice  far  more  powerful 
than  at  any  time  during  the  Korean  war. 

The  Communists  have  new  jetplanes,  new 
tanks,  new  artillery,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
South  Korean  Intelligence  officers,  they  may 
also  have  atomic  weapons.  All  the  weapons 
in  South  Korea  are  either  obsolete  or  ob¬ 
solescent. 

These  programs  are  supposed  to  stop 
Communists.  Listen  to  this — I  am  still 
reading  from  the  Associated  Press  ar¬ 
ticle — 

This  is  how  the  opposing  sides  stand  to¬ 
day: 

In  the  south,  there  are  about  700,000 
South  Korean  troops,  about  80.000  Ameri¬ 
cans,  including  2  infantry  divisions  and 
logistics  and  command  units,  and  fewer  than 
5,000  other  United  Nations  troops,  including 
a  British  regiment  in  the  process  of  being 
withdrawn. 

In  the  north,  according  to  Intelligence  re¬ 
ports,  the  North  Koreans  have  reorganized 
and  reequipped  a  400.000-man  army  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  a  350,000-man 
garrison. 
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There  are  also,  at  least,  a  million  Red 
Chinese  troops  across  the  Yalu  River  in. 
Manchuria. 

Senators  will  remember  the  Yalu. 

The  Communists  have  Ignored  the  ban  on 
new  weapons. 

They  have  shipped  In  1,672  pieces,  340 
new  tanks,  500  jets,  and  300  propeller-driven 
planes. 

There  are  recurrent — but  unconfirmed — 
reports  that  their  new  artillery  includes 
atomic  cannons  with  a  range  of  16  to  20 
miles,  which  are  manned  by  Soviet  techni¬ 
cians. 

That  is  from  the  Washington  Star  of 
May  27. 

The  report  says  that  in  the  south 
there  are  150  Sabres  but  all  bombers 
have  been  withdrawn  because  of  their 
age;  and  they  have  not  been  replaced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ad¬ 
ditional  time  of  15  minutes  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  authorized  by  the  majority  leader  to 
yield  an  additional  15  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
15  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  again  to  quote  from  the  article : 

South  Korean  generals,  however,  feel  sure 
the  Communists  will  invade  the  country 
again  as  soon  as  they  feel  able. 

In  that  event,  some  officers  here  say,  Amer¬ 
ican  troops  on  the  scene  might,  of  necessity, 
be  expendable,  if  evacuation  proved  impos¬ 
sible. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Senate,  if  that  story  seems  incredible,  let 
me  read  from  the  offlcial  report  prepared 
by  Dr.  John  A.  Hannah  for  the  Senate 
special  committee: 

There  still  exists  in  Korea  a  state  of  sus¬ 
pended  war. 

The  United  Nations  forces  have  continued 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
agreement,  which  specifies  that  old  equip¬ 
ment  may  be  replaced  only  by  equipment  of 
the  same  type. 

In  consequence,  we  now  have  an  assort¬ 
ment  of  lai'gely  obsolete  World  War  II  type 
military  weapons. 

We  have  not  added  to  the  number  of  air¬ 
fields,  and  we  have  replaced  wornout  aircraft 
with  aircraft  of  the  type  in  vogue  during  the 
Korean  war. 

The  Communists,  however,  have  openly, 
flagrantly,  and  continuously  violated  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  agreement. 

They  have  built  new  airfields  and  have 
moved  into  North  Korea  large  numbers  of 
modern  jet  aircraft  and  other  modern  mili¬ 
tary  equipment. 

They  have  actually  fortified  some  of  the 
positions  within  the  neutral  zone. 

That  is  from  the  report  of  the  Senate 
special  committee. 

The  Communists  have  the  newest  jet- 
planes  only  3  minutes  of  flying  time  from 
Seoul. 

Our  men  and  the  Koreans  can  fly  pre¬ 
jet  planes  of  1953,  against  the  Commu¬ 
nist  jet  planes  of  1957,  or  they  can  sit 
and  wait  40  minutes  until  our  jet  planes 
arrive  from  Okinawa — if  our  planes  are 
not  stopped  on  the  way. 

This  is  like  asking  the  fighting  men  of 
World  War  n  to  meet  the  German  pan¬ 
zers  with  the  weapons  of  World  War  I. 

If  there  is  a  sui-prise  attack  on  our  men 
and  their  Korean  comrades  they  are 


doomed — and  there  are  80,000  American 
boys  sitting  there  as  I  talk  this 
forenoon. 

Perhaps  the  Red  Chinese  will  sendjis 
a  Western  Union  message,  telling  us*in 
advance  they  plan  to  strike  at  Korea, 
but  they  are  chivalrously  giving  us  a  few 
hours  warning  so  we  can  get  our  planes 
over,  in  time. 

That  method  has  been  used  before. 
Perhaps  they  will.  But  do  Senators 
think  it  likely? 

I  have  sat  in  meetings  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security  and 
listened  to  the  stories,  one  by  one,  of  our 
men  who  lived  for  years  in  Chinese 
prison  camps.  I  remember  among 
others,  a  young  Negro,  who  came  out 
broken  and  shattered.  He  felt  his  mind 
slipping  into  darkness.  One  of  the  older 
captives  said  to  him,  “dig  your  nails  in 
the  dirt,  as  hard  as  you  can,  so  you 
won’t  lose  hold.’’  So  he  dug  his  nails 
in  the  dirt  until  they  bled,  and  kept  on 
digging  and  digging,  so  that  he  could 
hold  to  that  little  thread  of  reahty  and 
not  break  down,  even  after  he  was  freed. 

When'  I  read  in  the  newspapers  that 
someone  has  decided  we  must  observe 
the  “cease-fire”  in  Korea,  even  if  the 
Communists  do  not,  I  see  young  Ameri¬ 
cans,  drafted  by  Congress  to  defend 
their  country  in  this  distant  outpost, 
and  I  know  their  Government  has  de¬ 
serted  them. 

Their  Government  is  fussy  about  its 
agreement  with  the  Red  Chinese,  but 
quite  indifferent  to  whether  its  own  men 
are  killed  without  a  chance,  or  left  to  be 
tortured  in  some  Red  prisoner-of-war 
camp. 

Some  people  may  be  indifferent,  but  I 
am  not.  I  cannot  vote  the  money  of 
my  people  in  Indiana,  and  other  States, 
for  such  a  program,  no  matter  how 
skillfully  public  relation  writers  say  it 
is  fighting  communism. 

Who  is  responsible  for  giving  millions 
of  dollars  of  American  money  to  the  free 
Koreans  for  military  aid,  but  tying  the 
gift  up  in  knots  so  Koreans  and  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  be  unable  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  if  the  Communists  attacked? 

Secretary  Wilson  said  several  times, 
during  the  discussion,  that  Secretary 
Dulles  was  making  up  his  mind  to  do 
something  about  it. 

Why  does  the  Secretary  of  State  make 
the  military  decision  on  what  kind  of 
military  weapons  to  give  our  fighting 
men? 

Here  we  are  coming  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter. 

I  have  pointed  out,  again  and  again, 
that  effective  control  of  our  Military 
Establishment  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  State  Department. 

To  make  defense  policy  subordinate  to 
State  Department  policy  is,  as  I  have 
said,  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  to  have  a  policy  to  defend  our 
country  by  military  strength,  if  diplo¬ 
macy  fails. 

We  know  that  important  officials  have 
stated,  sometimes  in  doubletalk,  and 
sometimes  in  plain  Enghsh,  that  that  is 
exactly  what  they  wish  to  do. 

'  They  do  not  want  our  country  to  have 
the  military  power  to  insist  on  its  rights, 
or  to  disagi-ee  with  the  majority  in  the 
United  Nations,  whatever  their  demands. 
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They  do  not  Intend  to  present  this  issue 
clearly  to  the  American  people. 

What  we  learn  from  our  foreign-aid 
studies  is  this :  Somehow  our  military  as¬ 
sistance  programs  are  strong  at  every 
point  but  one.  In  Korea  the  weakness  is 
lack  of  jet-age  equipment.  In  Free  Chi¬ 
na,  it  is  lack  of  amphibious  equipment. 

Germany  is  being  urged  to  build  up 
its  military  power,  but  it  is  not  allowed 
to  have  the  two  things  it  could  use  most 
skillfully — the  general  staff,  and  the 
atomic  and  other  weapons,  produced  by 
the  most  modern  industrial  skill. 

In  Italy,  the  weak  link  is  a  treaty  made 
too  early,  which  bars  rearmament. 

In  Austria,  it  is  a  treaty  made  too 
late,  which  imposes  compulsory  neutral¬ 
ization. 

I  call  attention  to  the  similarity  with 
those  novels  and  movies  in  which  the 
hero  is  a  marvelous  performer  on  the 
trapeze.  The  poles  and  wires  and  other 
equipment  are  of  the  best,  but  the  evil¬ 
doer  has  found  a  way,  in  the  night,  to 
make  the  wires  on  the  last  lap  of  the 
performance  an  inch  or  so  short. 

Everything  goes  beautifully,  with  the 
gi’eatest  skill  until  the  last  moment. 
Then  the  performer,  with  all  his  art,  is 
not  quite  able  to  reach  the  bar,  and  he 
crashes  to  death. 

Is  that  the  real  pattern  behind  our 
large,  expensive,  energetic  military  pro¬ 
grams,  each  of  which  falls  short  by  a 
tiny  margin,  each  of  which  falls  short  in 
a  different  place,  but  all  of  which  will  not 
be  quite  able  to  reach  the  bar,  in  the  last 
act? 

Do  Senators  see  the  resemblance  to  the 
carefully  planned  errors  and  omissions 
in  our  postwar  policies  in  China  and  in 
Korea,  by  which  we  were  to  let  China 
and  Korea  fall,  but  not  let  it  look  as  if 
we  were  directing  the  play? 

In  an  article  in  the  'Washington  Daily 
News  for  June  10,  1957,  Fred  Sparks  de¬ 
scribed  the  “silent  crisis”  in  the  Far  East. 

He  said; 

The  new  crisis  has  been  created,  not  by 
bullets,  but  by  talk  and  hesitation. 

Talk  of  free  trade  with  Red  China,  talk 
of  neutralizing  Formosa. 

Hesitation  to  strengthen  South  Korea — ■ 
while  acknowledging  North  Korea’s  build¬ 
up  *  *  * 

While  we  were  occupied  with  spectacular 
doings  in  the  Middle  East — the  endless  fric¬ 
tions  between  Arab  and  Israeli,  the  Soviet 
grob  for  power  in  the  oil  deserts — the  pres¬ 
tige  of  Red  China,  which  spoonfeeds  its 
young  a  “hate  America”  diet,  has  been  ele¬ 
vated  to  new  arrogant  heights. 

What  are  the  fresh  fever  points? 

Why  does  the  patient  weaken? 

Free  Asians  are  not  too  discouraged  by 
England’s  turn  to  trade  with  Red  China. 

The  foreigner  they  depend  on  is  the  United 
States  • 

Just  the  other  day,  President  Eisenhower 
(under  terrible  pressures)  opened  wide  the 
possibility  of  American  trade  with  Red 
China. 

What  now  if  (the  free  Asian  soldier)  hears 
of  Detroit  peddlers  offering  wares  to  this 
same  Communist  enemy. 

Who  can  distinguish  between  military 
and  nonmilitary  cargo? 

Cannot  a  civilian  truck  transport  troops? 

Caimot  a  shovel  spade  a  fox-hole  as  well 
as  a  garden? 

In  Saigon,  in  Bangkok,  the  Red  under¬ 
ground  [asks]  “’Well,  see  how  it’s  going? 
America  is  shifting.  Make  the  best  deal  you 
can,  while  you  can.” 
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[In.  Korea]  we  refuse  to  send  In  modern 
tools. 

Our  infantrymen,  watching  the  black 
armistice  line,  are  threatened  with  brutal 
beating  when  it  should  please  Peiping  again 
to  push  south. 

You  can  assume,  then  South  Korea’s  de¬ 
clining  morale. 

A  militarized  partisan  Formosa  is  a  club 
of  peace. 

That  late  giant,  Philippine  President 
Ramon  Magsaysay,  predicted  that,  without 
the  shield  of  Formosa,  communism  would 
chain  his  own  country  in  3  years. 

(Inside  Red  China]  priests  hold  clandes¬ 
tine  prayer  meeting  like  ancient  Christians 
in  Roman  caves.  Today’s  “two  Chinas’’  cam¬ 
paign  means  their  slavery  will  never  end. 

If  Formosa  collapses,  or  if  American  mer¬ 
chant  ships  anchor  in  Shanghai  [the  over¬ 
seas  Chinese]  resistance  would  be  snipped 
like  a  ribbon  before  a  new  bridge. 

They’d  be  a  prefabricated  fifth  column. 

These  people  are  depressed. 

•fheir  mood  is  spreading. 

The  silent  crisis  is  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  can  finish  in  2  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr  President.  I 
yield  an  additional  2  minutes  from  my 
time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JENNER.  If  we  add  to  Asia  the 
firm  leaders  of  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Austria,  Scandinavia,  Latin  America,  we 
have  the  story. 

If  we  add  together  the  atoms  for  peace 
treaty,  the  plans  for  disarmament,  and 
the  fadeout  of  our  military  assistance 
under  State  Department  pressure,  we 
have  the  picture. 

It  that  defense  for  America?  Does 
that  fool  the  smiling  Khrushchev? 

I  hope  Senators  will  look  long  and 
carefully  at  this  authorization  bill.  It  is 
a  brilliantly  drafted  grant  of  elastic 
powers,  which  will  cost  us  more  in  years 
to  come  than  we  could  save  by  cutting 
20  appropriation  bills. 

We,  in  Congress,  have  the  ultimate 
power.  The  planners  can  never  destroy 
our  Constitution,  our  freedom,  or  our 
ability  to  defend  ourselves,  vmless  we 
give  them  our  money. 

Foreign-aid  spending  is  the  means  to 
give  the  planners  their  easy  money.  It 
is  nothing  else. 

Congress  stands  at  the  crossroads.  If 
we  do  not  vote  to  give  them  our  money, 
their  plans  cannot  succeed. 

If  we  vote  to  give  them  billions  more 
to  spend,  where  in  the  world  is  anyone 
strong  enough  to  stand  against  them? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Neu- 
berger]. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  final  passage  of  the 
mutual  security  bill,  because  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  alternative  of  defending  the  far 
corners  of  the  free  world  against  Soviet 
aggression  entirely  with  our  own  young 
servicemen.  I  shall  speak  only  briefly  on 
the  mutual  security  bill  before  us,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  many  Senators  who,  by 
virtue  of  their  experience  and  their  serv¬ 
ice  on  Senate  committees  concerned  with 
these  progi’ams,  can  contribute  far  more 
than  I  to  this  debate.  I  intend  only  to 


review,  for  the  Record,  some  of  the  con¬ 
siderations  which  guide  my  votes  on  this 
bill  and  amendments  offered  to  it.  I 
think  similar  beliefs  must  also  be  in  the 
minds  of  many  thoughtful  men  and 
women  in  the  State  which  I  help  to  rep¬ 
resent  here;  and  who  share  my  convic¬ 
tions  of  the  need  for  the  affirmative 
approach  to  mutual  security  represented 
by  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  studied  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  both  majority  and  minority  views. 
I  have  listened  to  a  good  many  of  the 
speeches  which  have  been  given  on  this 
occasion  and  on  past  occasions  on  vari¬ 
ous  phases  of  the  overseas  programs  of 
our  foreign  policy  which  are  popularly 
categorized  imder  the  general  head  of 
foreign  aid. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
impressed  with  the  report  made  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
very  plainly  reflects  the  results  of  the 
most  thorough,  penetrating  and  far- 
reaching  review  of  our  overseas-aid  pol¬ 
icies  to  have  been  in  Congress  for  many 
years.  At  the  same  time,  I  am  also  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  vigorous  minority  report 
of  my  able  senior  colleague  [Mr.  Morse] 
on  the  subject  of  how  far  the  present  bill 
falls  short  of  the  full  conclusions  and 
implications  to  be  drawn  from  this  thor¬ 
ough  review  made  by  the  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Pro¬ 
gram  during  the  past  year.  However,  I 
regret  that  I  cannot  agree  with  his  con¬ 
clusion  of  opposition  to  the  entire  bill. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  recommending  the  present  bill, 
in  fact,  itself  recognizes  that  the  bill  only 
begins  to  approach  the  reorientation  of 
our  overseas  programs  which  must  be 
undertaken  during  the  coming  years.  It 
offers  a  series  of  substantial  changes  in 
existing  mutual  security  legislation,  and 
it  anticipates  further  changes  in  mutual 
security  bills  in  future  sessions  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  confidence  in 
the  work  which  has  been  done  and  will 
continue  to  be  done  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senators  who  serve  on  our  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  on  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  which  have  joined  in 
the  review  of  om’  foreign-aid  programs, 
and  I  have  confidence  in  their  inten¬ 
tion  that  the  American  people  should 
get  for  our  tax  dollars  overseas  pro¬ 
grams  which  will  be  adapted  as  well  as 
can  be  assured  to  the  changing  needs 
of  our  national  security  and  our  foreign 
policies  in  the  modern  world.  There  is 
a  difference  between  the  majority  and 
minority  reports  as  to  how  far  the  pres¬ 
ent  programs,  incorporated  in  S.  2130, 
depart  from  this  goal.  Speaking  for 
myself,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  resolve  the  differences  between 
the  present  program  and  an  ideal  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  Senate  floor.  The  com¬ 
mittee  has  done  much  work  on  this  bill. 
We  can  make  some  additional  changes 
by  amendment.  But  on  the  final  vote, 
we  shall  not  have  a  choice  between 
S.  2130  and  a  perfect  bill — we  shall  have 
to  choose  between  essentially  the  pro¬ 
gram  presented  in  S.  2130  or  no  mutual- 
security  program  at  all.  Those  are  the 
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conditions  under  which  we  alone  can 
and  must  exercise  om-  responsibility  as 
Senators.  I  believe,  within  the  limits 
of  these  conditions,  our  responsibility  is 
plain.  It  is  to  maintain  the  continuity 
of  our  essential  overseas  programs  of 
our  foreign  policy.  On  this  belief,  I 
shall,  after  the  votes  on  whatever  addi¬ 
tional  amendment  may  be  offered,  vote 
for  final  passage  of  S.  2130. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  HAS  PROTECTED 
AMERICA’S  OWN  SERVICEMEN 

I  have  been  among  those,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  have  been  disturbed  over  the 
overwhelming  priority  which  has  been 
given  to  funds  for  purely  military  pro-r 
grams  abroad  over  more  constructive, 
long-range  programs  of  basic  economic 
development — peaceful  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  help  raise  living  standards  of 
the  peoples  among  whom  the  next  gen¬ 
eration  of  Americans  will  live  as  a  small 
minority  on  a  shrinking  globe.  In  this 
military  emphasis,  we  have  often  ig¬ 
nored  eessential  differences  between  to¬ 
talitarian  governments  and  free  democ¬ 
racies — differences  which  should  be 
basic  to  our  whole  philosophy  of  inter- 
natitonal  relations — as  my  senior  col¬ 
league  points  out  in  his  minority  re¬ 
port.  We  seem  to  have  been  indifferent 
to  the  internal  nature  of  foreign  re¬ 
gimes,  and  to  the  consequences  in  for¬ 
eign  nations  of  our  military  assistance 
to  those  regimes,  in  our  eagerness  to 
build  or  maintain  national  resistance  to 
Soviet  and  Chinese  communism 
throughout  the  world.  In  the  light  of 
the  revolutionary  changes  in  the  means 
of  defense  which  are  today  taking  place 
almost  before  our  eyes — actually  faster 
than  their  implications  can  be  evalu¬ 
ated — we  shall  need  repeatedly  to  re¬ 
examine  this  relative  emphasis,  to  de¬ 
termine  how  fast  we  can  and  must  make 
a  change  from  outmoded  military  to 
modern  political  and  economic  goals  for 
our  programs  of  international  coopera¬ 
tion. 

But,  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  our  pres¬ 
ent,  immediate  program  is  concerned,  I 
cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  end 
completely  or  drastically  cut  our  mutual 
security  program  before  the  new  pro¬ 
grams  we  need  have  been  developed.  As  I 
have  listened  to  the  very  able  and  sincere 
speeches  which  have  been  made,  in  the 
name  of  economy,  against  the  mutual 
security  program,  I  have  thought  of  om: 
soldiers  stationed  in  the  farflung  sec¬ 
tors  of  the  free  world,  I  have  wondered 
why  some  of  the  opponents  of  foreign 
aid,  who  are  so  disturbed  and  aroused 
over  sending  our  dollars  overseas,  seem 
to  express  none  of  these  same  worries 
about  sending  our  soldiers  overseas. 
Are  we  more  concerned  about  dollars 
than  about  our  flesh  and  blood?  I  re¬ 
fuse  to  believe  that,  Mr.  President — and 
yet,  why  do  we  hear  such  concentrated 
attacks  against  mutual  security  with 
money  while  we  accept  the  policy  of 
committing  our  soldiers,  sailors,  and  air¬ 
men  to  remote  and  distant  bases? 

Have  we  reached  the  stage  where  the 
United  States  Senate  is  asked  to  be  in¬ 
ternationalist  with  soldiers  but  isolation¬ 
ist  with  dollars? 

Let  me  cite  a  few  of  the  places  beyond 
our  own  shores  and  borders  where 
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Americans  in  uniform  are  now  stationed. 
They  include  Western  Europe,  north 
Africa,  countries  in  the  Far  East  near 
Commvmist  China.  I  asked  the  staff  ex¬ 
pert  on  this  bill  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  Mr.  Pat  Holt,  to  give 
me  some  data  on  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  our  own  military  overseas  man¬ 
power  commitments  and  the,  military 
aspects  of  the  mutual  security  programs. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  para¬ 
graphs  of  his  very  helpful  memorandum, 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  point 
I  am  presenting,  be  included  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Most  of  the  detailed  figures  which  would 
tend  to  bear  out  your  point  are  classified. 
However,  the  following  unclassified  informa¬ 
tion  might  be  useful : 

1.  As  of  December  31,  1956,  the  United 
States  had  731,623  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force 
personnel  in  foreign  countries  or  on  ships 
based  in  foreign  ports.  Figures  by  countries 
are  classified,  but  the  most  important  coun¬ 
tries  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned  would 
be  Germany,  Japan,  Korea,  and  Italy.  In 
addition,  there  are  important  Air  Force  units 
in  the  United  Kigdom,  Iceland,  Greenland, 
Morocco,  and  Libya.  This  listing  is  by  no 
means  all  inclusive. 

•  •  •  •  * 

3.  In  1950,  the  ground  forces  of  nations  re¬ 
ceiving  military  assistance  numbered  about 
3.5  million  men,  not  very  well  equipped  and 
with  varying  degrees  of  training.  At  the  end 
of  1956,  these  ground  forces  totaled  4.8  mil¬ 
lion  men,  better  equipped  and  better  trained. 
In  1950,  these  allies  had  less  than  1,000  com¬ 
bat  naval  vessels;  at  the  end  of  1956,  they 
had  more  than  2,300.  In  1950,  the  allies 
had  11,000  conventional  military  aircraft  and 
less  than  500  jets;  at  the  end  of  1956,  they 
had  more  than  12,000  conventional  aircraft 
and  nearly  11,000  jets. 

4.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  a 
Turkish  soldier  is  $105.  For  a  Korean 
soldier,  it  is  $117;  for  a  Nationalist  Chinese, 
$172,  lor  an  American,  $3,511. 

•  5.  All  but  2  of  the  8  United  States  divi¬ 
sions  at  one  time  in  Korea  have  been  with¬ 
drawn.  Admiral  Radford  testified  this  was 
made  possible  by  the  buildup  of  21  Korean 
divisions. 

6.  Military  aid  to  Europe  in  the  period 
1950-56  totaled  $12.3  billion,  or  4.5  percent 
of  total  United  States  defense  expenditures 
in  the  same  period.  European  NATO  coun¬ 
tries  have  contributed  85  percent  of  the 
total  cost  of  their  defense  programs  and  have 
supplied  60  percent  of  the  equipment.  In 
1956,  European  NATO  defense  expenditures 
were  at  an  alltime  high  of  $13.3  billion, 
as  compared'  to  $11.9  billion  in  1955,  $12.2 
billion  in  1954,  and  $6.0  billion  in  1949. 

7.  Aside  from  the  NATO  forces  themselves, 
the  NATO  infrastructure  program  has  built 
more  than  140  airfields,  some  of  which  are 
occupied  by  United  States  forces,  and  all  of 
which  would  be  available  in  an  emergency. 

Mr.  NE-UBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  these  facts  speak  for  themselves. 
I  cannot  debate  whether  or  not  there 
have  been  ill-considered  programs,  in¬ 
efficiency,  waste,  or  other  failures  with¬ 
in  the  overall  scope  of  our  foreign-aid 
programs.  But  the  mutual  security  pol¬ 
icy,  and  before  it  the  Marshall  plan,  have 
been  the  keystones  of  our  foreign  policy 
for  10  years.  To  abandon  mutual  se¬ 
curity  by  defeating  this  bill  is  not  a 
question  of  authorizing  this  or  that  ex¬ 
penditure  of  money.  It  is,  rather,  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  legislate  a  new  foreign  policy 


for  the  United  States — some  new  policy 
which  has  not  been  prepared  by  any 
responsible  official  in  our  Government 
and  of  which  we  would  have  no  way  of 
knowing  what  it  really  might  be.  In 
many  respects,  many  of  us  want  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
National  Security  Council  to  prepare 
new  policies — but  until  this  is  done,  I 
think  it  cannot  be  done  by  a  vote  of 
the  Congress  to  end  the  present  pro¬ 
grams  w'hich  are  central  to  our  existing 
policy. 

ADMINISTRATIONS  OP  BOTH  PARTIES  HAVE  RE¬ 
LIED  ON  MUTUAL  SECURITY  POLICY 

There  has  been  great  continuity  in 
this  policy  throughout  changes  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  Presidents  ^and  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  of  both  gffeat  political 
parties  have  stated  flatly  and  unequiv¬ 
ocally  that  mutual  security  is  essential 
to  preserve  the  peace  and  to  strengthen 
the  free  world.  Surely  men  as  diverse 
in  outlook  and  background  as  George 

C.  Marshall,  Dean  Acheson,  Harry  S. 
Truman,  John  Foster  Dulles,  and  Dwight 

D.  Eisenhower  cannot  all  be  completely 
wrong. 

If  these  leaders  of  our  Nation  are  will¬ 
ing  to  stake  their  reputations  on  the 
efficacy  of  foreign  aid,  I  am  not  going 
to  eliminate  that  aid  as  long  as  I  am 
helping  to  commit,  with  my  vote,  some 
young  American  to  military  duty  in  a 
distant  land  where  our  President  or  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  contends  that  aid  may 
be  necessary. 

■When  I  was  brought  up  as  a  high- 
school  boy  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  I  used 
to  hear  speeches  by  leaders  of  vet¬ 
erans’  groups  that,  if  ever  there  was  an¬ 
other  war,  there  would  be  no  more  war 
millionaires.  It  was  claimed  that  we 
would  be  more  concerned  about  men 
than  about  dollars.  It  was  said  we  would 
draft  capital  as  well  as  human  beings. 
Today,  however,  we  appear  to  have  ar¬ 
rived  at  an  opposite  pole.  Senators  are 
asked  to  accept  complacently  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  young  Americans  for  overseas  mil¬ 
itary  service,  but  at  the  same  time  op¬ 
ponents  of  foreign  aid  in  and  out  of 
Congress  object  strenuously  to  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  about  10  percent  of  our 
own,  national  defense  budget  for  mu¬ 
tual  security  assistance  to  foreign  na¬ 
tions  to  make  more  secure  the  realms  in 
which  these  soldiers  of  ours  may  be 
stationed  in  our  own  defense.  What  kind 
of  logic  is  that? 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  as  the  memorandum  I 
have  placed  in  the  Record  shows,  in  7 
years  there  has  been  great  progress  in 
the  military  strength  and  effectiveness  of 
the  forces  of  our  allies  which  have  re¬ 
ceived  mutual  security  assistance.  And 
it  is  clear  that,  even  if  there  has  been 
occasional  inefficiency,  there  is  economy 
in  this  strength.  Turkey,  for  example, 
has  been  one  of  our  stanchest  allies  re¬ 
ceiving  mutual  security  funds,  which, 
are  at  stake  in  the  present  bill.  Tur¬ 
key  has  in  being  a  strong,  valiant,  and 
resourceful  fighting  force  in  a  strategic 
area  of  the  globe,  a  bulwark  against 
Russian  aggression  in  the  Near  East. 
Our  funds  help  to  maintain  these  Turk¬ 
ish  forces.  It  costs  about  $100  a  year, 
the  memorandum  shows,  to  supply  and 
support  a  Turkish  soldier.  By  contrast. 


it  costs  about  $3,500  annually  to  provide 
for  an  American  soldier,  because  our 
soldiers  receive  far  more  ample  pay, 
food,  clothing,  medical  care,  and  other 
benefits  than  Turkish  soldiers. 

If  our  funds  were  not  to  be  used  to 
help  keep  in  existence  that  Turkish 
Army,  should  we  surrender  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  to  the  Soviet  Union? 
Should  we  put  an  American  Army  into 
that  region  over  the  opposition  of  the 
people  of  those  countries  themselves? 

Even  if  this  should  be  feasible,  which 
I  think  it  is  not,  would  the  opponents 
prefer  to  send  American  soldiers  abroad, 
at  much  higher  cost  than  mutual-secu¬ 
rity  funds,  to  guard  those  distant  lands, 
or  would  they  prefer  to  abandon  them 
to  the  Soviets?  These  are  the  hard  ques¬ 
tions  which  must  be  answered  by  those 
who  would  have  us  vote  against  con¬ 
tinuing  the  mutual-security  program  by 
this  bill. 

MUTUAL-SECURITY  AND  TECHNICAL-ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAMS  HAVE  SUPPORT  IN  OREGON 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  refer  to  some  of  the  expressions  of 
support  for  our  foreign-aid  programs 
which  I  have  received  from  men  and 
women  in  Oregon.  I  am  sure  all  Sena¬ 
tors  shared  my  own  experience  of  hav¬ 
ing  received  a  great  many  letters  in  op¬ 
position  to  continued  foreign  aid  earlier 
this  year,  when  the  attack  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  budget  was  at  its  peak.  At  that 
time,  on  March  29  to  be  precise,  I  stated 
publicly  that  the  President  alone,  by  a 
strong  public  statfement  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  and  value  of  our  overseas  pro¬ 
grams,  could  save  them  from  destruc¬ 
tion  in  the  name  of  supposed  economy. 
I  was  glad  that,  early  in  May,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  did  go  on  a  nationwide  television 
program  to  defend  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  he  had  sent  to  the  Congress. 

Unquestionably,  President  Eisenhower 
brought  the  importance  which  he  at¬ 
taches  to  this  program  home  to  a  great 
many  people,  whether  or  not  he  con¬ 
vinced  many  of  those  who  had  opposed 
foreign  aid.  In  any  case,  Mr.  President, 
I  have  received  in  recent  weeks  many 
letters  in  support  of  the  principle  of 
mutual  security,  technical  assistance, 
and  related  programs,  and  I  think  the 
extent  of  that  support  in  Oregon  will 
be  of  interest  to  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  therefore,  to  have 
a  representative  selection  of  some  of 
these  letters  placed  in  the  Congression¬ 
al  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

Corvallis,,  Oreg.,  May  20,  1957. 
Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Neuberger:  I  urge  your  sup¬ 
port  for  foreign  economic  aid  in  voting  for 
adequate  appropriations  for  economic  aid  to 
underdeveloped  countries,  long-range  devel¬ 
opment  funds,  and  that  no  cut  be  made  im 
appropriations  for  U.  N.  technical  assistance. 

We  cannot  refuse  to  be  concerned  with  the 
needs  of  new  nations  in  Asia  and  Africa. 
They  have  little  capital  of  their  own  to  raise 
their  standards  of  living.  Easy-term  loans 
from  the  United  States  would  lessen  the  need 
for  forced  savings  of  already  impoverished 
people,  which  is  the  way  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China. 
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Our  failure  in  assistance  will  force  these 
nations  to  accept  help  from  communistic 
governments.  We  need  to  give  them  aid  to 
prevent  further  spread  of  communism  and 
strengthen  our  own  security. 

Will  you  kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  the 
final  report  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee 
To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program?  I  would 
also  appreciate  being  added  to  your  mailing 
list  of  your  newsletter. 

Sincerely, 

Ethel  N.  Smith. 

North  Bend,  Oreo.,  May  20,  1957. 
Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Neuberger;  I  feel  very  much 
concerned  for  the  fate  of  our  foreign-aid 
program  in  view  of  the  wave  of  sentiment 
for  a  reduction  in  the  budget  which  is  sweep¬ 
ing  the  country.  The  amount  now  spent  on 
economic  aid  and  technical  assistance  is  al¬ 
ready  small — it  should  not  be  reduced.  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  not  be  misled.  There 
Is  a  large  segment  of  the  people  in  favor  of 
more  rather  than  less  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries,  but  not  organized  into  a  pressure 
group. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Pearl  Beagle. 

P.  S. — I  enjoy  the  letter  “Washington  Call¬ 
ing”  very  much. 

Corvallis,  Oreg.,  May  19,  1957. 
Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

Seriate  Building, 

V/ashington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Neuberger:  I  am  glad  that 
you  are  supporting  the  continuance  of  our 
foreign  aid.  It  seems  to  me  the  best  economy 
in  the  long  run,  for  it  offers  the  best  hojie 
of  our  being  able  to  cut  on  large  military 
spending  if  we  can  help  reduce  some  of  the 
causes  of  war. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Idrs.  Katherine  H.  Read. 

May  18,  1957. 

Senator  Richard  Neuberger, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Neuberger  :  We  believe  that  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower’s  budget  request  should  be 
granted.  We  believe  this  for  we  remember 
the  sad  results  of  other  defense  economy 
drives  after  World  War  I,  in  the  years  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor,  after  World  War  II,  and 
on  the  eve  of  Korea — when  great  harm  was 
done  in  the  name  of  economy. 

The  country  is  prosperous  now  and  we 
think  it  can  stand  a  tax  to  back  this  budget 
which  may  very  possibly  prevent  another 
war.  Since  we  can  survive  a  stiff  tax  but 
we  cannot  survive  another  war,  we  ask  that 
you  use  your  influence  to  vote  our  President 
the  budget  of  $71,800,000,000,  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  necessary.  Please  vote  the  budget. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Lafkt. 


Portland,  Oreg.,  May  18,  1957. 

Dear  Senator  Neuberger:  With  respect  to 
the  current  argument  over  the  budget,  I 
want  you  to  know  that  I  think  Federal  tax 
money  which  I  pay  is  money  well  spent. 
I’ll  continue  to  think  so  as  long  as  Federal 
spending  contributes  to  the  general  welfare 
(and  that  includes  Federal  power  develop¬ 
ments)  .  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  sacrifice  any  foreign  policy  objective 
(such  as  economic  aid)  for  the  sake  of  a 
.tax  cut.  V/ars  and  maintaining  overseas  de¬ 
fenses  are  much  more  expensive  than  the 
economic  aid  necessary  to  enable  some  of 
these  countries  to  pay  their  own  way  (and 
provide  new  markets  for  us) . 

I  think,  as  I’m  sure  you  do,  that  the  test 
should  be,  is  the  money  being  well  spent. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  country  can  af¬ 


ford  the  taxes — indeed  they  should  be  higher 
as  a  counterinflationary  measure,  with  the 
difference  put  into  paying  off  the  national 
debt  to  increase  the  investment  capital  avail¬ 
able.  I  hope  you  will  stand  firm  against 
this  whining  by  the  commercial  interests 
who  can’t  see  anything  further  away  than 
their  own  cash  register  and  bank  account. 
As  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  I  think  most 
people  like  Federal  benefits  and  understand 
that  it  takes  money  to  provide  them.  These 
people  probably  aren’t  writing  letters,  but 
that  doesn’t  mean  they  don’t  feel  this  way. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Alan  S.  Maremont. 


Coos  B.ay,  Oreg.,  May  16,  1957. 
Senator  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sena'h^)r  Neuberger:  I’ve  been  hear¬ 
ing  consternation  over  the  feared  cut  in 
point  4  and  economic  aid  in  the  most  un¬ 
likely  places  lately — from  persons  not  in  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  or  other  politically 
active  groups — and  apparently  because  of 
the  wider  great  decisions  participation. 

There’s  a  feeling  among  more  people  than 
ever  here  that  we  must  unquestionably  main¬ 
tain  at  least  our  present  level  of  assistance 
(even  if  private  investment  needs  to  be 
added)  if  our  own  Nation  is  to  survive.  Some 
insight  has  been  achieved  into  the  attitudes 
and  demands — and  power  for  good  or  ill — • 
which  resides  in  peoples  entirely  outside  our 
control. 

This  may  be  overoptimistlc,  but  it  seems 
possible  that  among  people  who  think  at  all 
(even  if  they  don’t  think  like  us) ,  there  may 
be  more  understanding  about  our  foreign 
relations  than  there  is  courage  among  Sena¬ 
tors.  Why,  I  know  one  State  PTA  board 
member  who  actually  doesn't  believe  in 
social  security,  yet  gives  the  pitch  for  point 
4  and  economic  and  military  assistance 
with  all  the  conviction  of  the  saved. 

As  usual,  you  will  be  showing  courage  for 
several  years  to  make  up  the  deficit.  Please 
don’t  take  time  to  answer  my  letter,  though 
I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  send  me 
the  final  report  of  the  Special  Committee  To 
Study  Foreign  Aid,  when  it  is  completed. 

With  my  appreciation. 

Maxine  Chambers. 

First  Methodist  Church, 
Eastside,  Oreg.,  June  2,  1957. 
Senator  Richard  Neuberger, 

United  States  Senator, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Neuberger:  The  ofiScial  board  of 
the  Coos  Bay  Methodist  Church  authorized 
me  to  contact  you  stating  our  position  on 
technical  and  foreign  aid  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  We  hope  that  you  will  use  your 
influence  on  this  very  important  matter. 

We  urge  that  the  United  Nations  program 
of  technical  assistance  and  the  United 
States  program  of  foreign  aid  be  supported 
on  a  long-range  rather  than  annual  basis. 
We  urge  that  safeguards  be  provided  to  in¬ 
sure  against  such  aid  being  used  for  either 
military  or  political  expediency. 

We  believe  that  economic  assistance,  which 
seeks  to  make  the  benefits  of  scientific  ad¬ 
vance  and  industrial  progress  available  for 
the  improvement  of  underdeveloped  areas  in 
an  example  of  both  Christian  love  and  prac¬ 
tical  international  brotherhood. 

We  believe  the  personnel  employed  In 
these  projects  should  be  of  the  highest  char¬ 
acter  and  should  ever  seek,  through  the  im¬ 
plementation  of  the  aid  program  to  develop 
better  human  relations  as  well  as  better 
economic  conditions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Albert  Kelley, 
Secretary,  Christian  Social  Relations. 


June  III. 

The  League  op  Women 

Voters  op  Oregon, 
Corvallis,  Oreg.,  May  21,  1957. 
The  Honorable  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Neuberger:  The  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  Oregon  is  seriously  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  current  drive  for  economy 
and  for  drastic  cuts  in  the  President’s  budg¬ 
et.  Among  the  most  vulnerable  targets  are 
the  United  States  economic  aid  and  United 
States  and  United  Nations  technical  assist¬ 
ance  programs. 

It  is  businesslike  and  farsighted  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  our  own  growth  demands  ever 
expanding  markets  for  our  goods.  Such 
markets  are  not  found  in  underdeveloped 
and  unstable  countries,  though  their  popula¬ 
tion  and  resources  make  their  potential  great. 
It  is  in  our  national  self-interest  to  invest  in 
the  future  of  such  countries,  in  order  to 
make  them  good  training  partners.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  within  these  countries 
lie  73  percent  of  the  strategic  raw  materials 
that  we  must  have  access  to  in  order  to  keep 
our  industrial  plants  going  and  our  defenses 
strong.  Budgeting  millions  for  aid  now  is 
one  line  of  defense  against  spending  billions 
for  war  later.  Economic  aid  is  the  best  in¬ 
surance  policy  we  can  buy. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Oregon 
unanimously  reaffirms  strong  approval  of  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries,  and 
requests  that  no  cut  be  made  in  appropria¬ 
tions  for  United  Nations  technical  assistance. 

I  would  appreciate  very  much  receiving  a 
copy  of  the  final  report  of  the  Senate  special 
committee  to  study  the  foreign-aid  program. 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Charles  Ford, 
President,  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Oregon. 

The  League  of  Women 

Voters  of  Eugene. 
Eugene,  Oreg.,  May  19, 1957. 
The  Honorable  Richard  Neuberger, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  are  writing  to  urge  your  sup¬ 
port  of  the  foreign-aid  program  in  President 
Eisenhower’s  budget.  The  League  of  Women 
Voters  has  been  vitally  interested  in  interna¬ 
tional  relations  since  the  league’s  beginning. 
We  have  studied  many  phases  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  with  special  emphasis  in  later  years 
on  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  help  given  now  may  prevent  war 
later.  This  is  our  primary  consideration. 

Our  trade  survey  of  2  years  ago  showed 
that  most  businesses  are  aware  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  world  trade.  Areas  which  are 
at  present  unable  to  take  their  places  in  the 
free  world  markets  will  be  assisted  through 
the  foreign-aid  program.  We  believe  that 
economic  aid  to  these  countries  is  just  good 
business.  We  also  realize  that  economic  aid 
alone  will  not  do  the  job,  but  that  the  people 
must  be  taught  modern  methods  of  agricul¬ 
ture.  engineering,  and  manufacturing:  there¬ 
fore  we  strongly  support  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations  technical-assistance 
programs. 

May  we  urge  your  full  support  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  foreign-aid  program?  We  are  aware 
of  the  great  pressures  for  across-the-board 
cuts,  but  we  feel  that  this  is  one  area  in 
which  the  American  people  cannot  afford  to 
spend  less — we  have  too  much  to  lose. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
opinions  and  your  cooperation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Roecker, 
President,  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Eugene. 
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The  League  op  Women 

Voters  op  Corvallis. 

Corvallis,  Oreg.,  May  16,  1957. 
The  Honorable  Richard  Neiiberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Neuberger;  Please  send  me 
a  copy  of  the  final  report  of  the  Senate  Spe¬ 
cial  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid 
Program. 

The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Corvallis 
is  concerned  that  the  pressure  Congress  is 
receiving  for  budget  cuts  may  endanger  the 
foreign-aid  program. 

League  members  believe  that  economic  aid 
is  the  best  insurance  policy  we  can  buy. 
Also  it  is  good  business  and  in  the  national 
self-interest  to  remember  that  within  these 
countries  lie  73  percent  of  the  strategic  raw 
materials  necessary  to  keep  our  Industrial 
plants  going  and  our  defenses  strong.  For 
the  security  and  peace  of  the  world,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  help  the  underdeveloped 
countries  meet  human  needs  and  achieve 
economic  and  political  independence. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  John  W.  Wolfe,  President. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  have  about  2  more  minutes  of 
the  time  yielded  to  me  by  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  KnowlandI. 

Before  I  relinquish  the  floor,  I  simply 
wish  to  say  that,  as  I  see  it,  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate,  S.  2130,  is  not  a  per¬ 
fect  piece  of  proposed  legislation.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  if  some  other  group  of  Sena¬ 
tors  had  drafted  it,  it  might  be  some¬ 
what  different.  But,  as  I  see  it,  the 
choice  before  the  Senate  is  whether  we 
shall  have  S.  2130  or  no  mutual-security 
program  at  all. 

I  believe  the  mutual-security  program, 
notwithstanding  all  its  defects  and  de¬ 
ficiencies — and  any  program  drafted  or 
proposed  by  human  beings  will  contain 
defects  and  deficiencies — has  helped  to 
contain  Communist  aggression  and  has 
helped  to  save  and  protect  large  areas  of 
the  free  world. 

I  again  desire  to  emphasize  that  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  have  raised  thus 
far  no  objections  to  the  commitments  of 
American  soldiers  to  far-flung  areas  of 
the  globe.  Young  men  are  being 
drafted — husbands,  fathers,  sons,  neph¬ 
ews,  and  grandsons  are  being  taken  from 
their  homes — and  are  being  sent  to  de¬ 
fend  remote  parts  of  the  world.  Tlie  op¬ 
ponents  of  S.  2130  accept  that  fact.  Yet 
when  it  comes  to  sending  some  of  our 
dollars  to  those  areas  in  an  effort,  per¬ 
haps,  to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  those 
young  men  having  to  participate  in  a 
dreadful  atomic  war,  we  hear  strong  ob¬ 
jections  and  bitter  opposition  raised  in 
the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  1  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  want  the  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  to  know  that  his  col¬ 
league  is  calling  for  a  complete  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  the  military  manpower  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  there  is  a  terrific  waste 
of  manpower  under  the  draft  law.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  justification  for 
sending  abroad  as  many  men  as  are 
being  sent. 

Mr.  NEIUBERGER.  I  am  very  much 
pleased  to  know  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  has  re¬ 
quested  such  a  review  of  the  military 
program. 


Mr.  President,  I  close  with  the  state¬ 
ment,  however,  that  as  we  occupy  our 
seats  in  the  Senate,  it  is  a  fact  that 
young  Americans  are  manning  and  gar¬ 
risoning  bases  and  outposts  in  distant 
parts  of  the  world.  So  long  as  we  com¬ 
mit  them  to  those  outposts,  I  shall  not 
flinch  from  being  willing  to  vote  money 
if  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,' 
and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  are  of  the  very  firm  opinion 
that  those  dollars  may  perhaps  make  it 
less  likely  that  American  Armed  Forces 
in  distant  places  will  have  to  fight  a  war 
which  might  not  only  cost  their  lives, 
but  might  ultimately  result  in  civilization 
being  wiped  from  the  face  of  the  globe. 
I  trust  opponents  of  S.  2130  are  not  going, 
to  be  internationalist  with  soldiers  but 
isolationist  with  dollars. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
during  the  course  of  the  debate  on  S. 
2130 — the  proposed  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1957 — the  junior  Senator  from  Geor¬ 
gia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI  enumerated  a  series 
of  alleged  mistakes  and  unwise  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  mutual  security  program. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia  I  announced 
that  I  was  requesting  representatives  of 
the  executive  branch  to  investigate  the 
allegations  and  to  prepare  comments  on 
them. 

I  have  now  received  from  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration 
comments  prepared  by  the  executive 
branch  on  a  number  of  the  charges  made 
by  the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia.  I 
regret  that  the  distinguished  Senator  did 
not  see  fit  to  check  the  accuracy  of  many 
of  his  statements  before  he  made  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  executive  branch  comments 
on  the  statements  made  yesterday  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Georgia  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  as  part  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

turnpike  in  PORTUGAL 

Senator  Talmadge:  “While  many  of  our 
farmers  can’t  get  their  crops  to  market  over 
muddy  roads,  we  build  a  huge  six-lane  turn¬ 
pike  In  Portugal  to  a  gambling  resort. 

Executive  branch  comment:  “No  United 
States  aid  funds,  dollars  or  counterpart, 
have  been  used  for  highway  construction 
anywhere  In  Portugal.  The  highway  referred 
to  was  built  by  the  Portuguese  Government 
and  opened  to  traffic  some  6  months  be¬ 
fore  counterpart  funds  were  released.” 

JAZZ  MUSICIANS 

Senator  Talmadge:  “We  have  sent. hot- 
lipped  musicians  abroad  who  have  earned 
more  money  than  the  President.” 

Executive  branch  comment:  “Public  Law 
860,  84th  Congress,  which  is  not  part  of  the 
mutual  security  program  legislation,  au¬ 
thorized  the  President  to  provide  for  tours 
abroad  by  creative  and  performing  artists 
and  athletes  from  the  United  States  to 
strengthen  the  ties  which  unites  us  with 
other  nations  by  demonstrating  the  cul¬ 
tural  interests,  developments,  and  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

“Out  of  86  cultural  groups  assisted  since 
the  inception  of  this  program  under  sup¬ 
plemental  appropriation  in  1954,  only  4  have 


been  jazz  orche.stras.  While  jazz  has  oc¬ 
cupied  a  very  small  place  in  the  program,  it 
has  proved  unexcelled  in  reaching  impor¬ 
tant  segments  of  foreign  audiences — par¬ 
ticularly  the  younger  stratum  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  often  susceptible  to  Communist 
blandishments. 

“To  insure  that  groups  selected  for  tours 
abroad  represent  America’s  cultural  best,  a 
selection  panel  of  private  independent  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  field  of  music  passes  on  the 
artistic  qualflications  of  each  group  pro¬ 
posed.  Groups  assisted  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  this  panel  Include  orchestras  led 
by:  Dizzy  Gillespie,  Benny  Goodman,  Wil¬ 
bur  DeParis,  and  Ray  McKinley. 

“The  Department  believes  that  substan¬ 
tial'  benefits  have  accrued  to  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  these  tours.  It  is  gen¬ 
erally  conceded  abroad  that  American  jazz 
has  made  a  unique  contribution  to  the 
world  of  music,  and  to  young  people  in  al¬ 
most  every  country  it  represents  freedom, 
vitality,  and  a  new  kind  of  musical  expres¬ 
sion. 

“Recent  news  stories  have  widely  mis¬ 
stated  the  costs  to  the  Government  of  these 
tours.  Some  attention  has  focused  particu¬ 
larly  on  the  tour  of  the  Dizzy  Gillespie  band, 
in  the  Near  East.  This  orchestra  normally 
performs  in  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of 
from  $8,000  to  $10,000  per  week,  but  agreed 
to  this  tour  for  an  8-week  period  at  a  weekly 
fee  of  $6,250.  Even  the  normal  fee  of  this 
orchestra  is  considerably  smaller  than  those 
commanded  by  other  top-ranking  jazz 
groups.  Revenues  obtained  from  the  tour 
reduced  the  cost  to  the  Government.  From 
the  salary  paid  to  the  leader  of  the  or¬ 
chestra,  he  was  required  to  employ  a  road 
manager  and  to  defray  that  individual’s 
salary.” 

USE  OP  AMERICAN  KNOW-HOW 

Senator  Talmadge:  “While  unfair  foreign 
competition  is  closing  the  doors  of  numer¬ 
ous  American  industries,  we  continue  to 
send  our  technicians  and  machines  to  for¬ 
eign  lands  to  provide  the  know-how  to 
produce  goods  that  will  destroy  markets  for 
our  own  due  to  the  vast  differential  between 
slave  wages  and  free  wages.” 

Executive  board  comment:  “The  more  de¬ 
veloped  the  country,  the  better  customer 
it  is,  as  the  following  table  shows: 

“Value  of  United  States  exports  in  1955  per 
inhabitants  of  the  country 


Developed  countries: 

Canada _ $205.  27 

Netherlands _  44.  47 

United  Kingdom _  17.  99 

Germany _  11.90 

Japan _  7.  le 

Underdeveloped  countries; 

Egypt - - 3.  40 

Iran _  2.  55 

Indonesia _  0.  91 

Pakistan _ 0.  70 

India _  0.  49 


ICEBOXES  TO  ESKIMOS 

Senator  Talmadge:  “Why,  we  have  even 
built  public  rest  rooms  in  the  Philippines 
and  bathing  facilities  for  Egyptian  camel 
drivers.  We  have  sent  collapsible  toothpaste 
tubes  to  Cambodia,  dress  suits  to  Grecian 
undertakers  and  Iceboxes  to  Eskimos.” 

Executive  branch  comment:  “With  regard 
to  the  “rest  rooms  in  the  Philippines,  dress 
suits  for  Grecian  undertakers,  public  baths 
for  Egyptian  camel-drivers,  and  even  ice¬ 
boxes  for  Eskimos”  charge,  this  is  a  complete 
fabrication,  with  no  basis  of  fact  whatso¬ 
ever.  With  respect  to  toothpaste  tubes, 
which  of  course  are  always  collapsible,  it 
may  be  that  among  commodities  imported 
into  Cambodia  with  ICA  financing,  tooth¬ 
paste  tubes  were  imported  for  filling  in 
Cambodia.  ICA  cannot  definitely  check  this 
.item  in  the  short  time  available.” 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  SAUDI  ARABIA 

Senator  Talmadge;  "We  are  spending  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  for  King  Saud  who  maintains 
24  palaces  and  has  a  fleet  of  250  Cadillacs.” 

Executive  branch  comment:  "The  United 
States  has  maintained  important  and  special 
relations  with  Saudi  Arabia  since  World 
War  II  when  King  Ibn  Saud  permitted  the 
United  States  to  construct  a  strategic  air¬ 
field  at  Dhahran.  The  United  States,  on 
April  2  of  this  year,  concluded  a  new  agree¬ 
ment  with  Saudi. Arabia  which  provides  for 
the  use  of  facilities  at  this  Important  air¬ 
field  for  an  additional  5  years.  The  United 
States  thus  retains  operation  of  the  only 
landing  and  refueling  point  for  aircraft  be¬ 
tween  Libya  and  the  Philippines.  The  re¬ 
cent  round-the-world  flight  of  B-52  bomb¬ 
ers,  for  example,  refueled  over  Dhahran. 

"As  part  of  the  same  agreement,  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  supply  training  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  Saudi  Arabian  armed  forces  and 
will  continue  to  assist  in  the  operation  of 
the  civilian  airport  at  Dhahran.  Saudi  Ara¬ 
bia  will  be  permitted  to  purchase  military 
equipment  from  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  section  106  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954. 

"The  United  States  v.ull  also  provide  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  for  projects  of  mutual  bene¬ 
fit  such  as  a  new  air  terminal  at  the  Dhahran 
airfield  and  an  expansion  of  the  nearby  port 
of  Damman.  This  represents  the  extent  of 
United  States  assistance  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

"It  is  also  pertinent  in  this  connection  to 
note  the  significant  role  which  King  Saud 
is  currently  playing  in  the  Near  East.  Saudi 
Arabia  has  given  and  is  giving  Important 
support  to  help  combat  the  menace  of  in¬ 
ternational  communism.  The  United  States 
welcomes  this  and  has  received  substantial 
support  from  Saudi  Arabia  for  American 
foreign  policy  objectives.  Saudi  Arabia  has 
no  relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  King 
Saud  has  indicated  his  support  for  the 
American  doctrine.  He  has  just  completed 
an  Important  state  visit  to  prowestern  Iraq 
and  is  now  on  a  visit  to  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan,  whom  he  has  supported  against  the 
opposition  of  subversive  elements  in  Jordan.” 

RICE  PRODUCTION  IN  KOREA 

Senator  Talmadge;  "While  rice  production 
is  less  here  than  in  Korea,  our  technicians 
have  gone  there  to  try  to  tell  them  how  to 
raise  rice.” 

Executive  branch  comment:  "The  United 
has  not  sent  technicians  to  Korea  to  tell 
them  how  to  raise  rice.  The  principal  occu¬ 
pation  of  Koreans  is,  of  course,  agricultural 
production;  and  through  mutual  security 
programs  we  have  assisted  in  the  general  in¬ 
crease  of  agricultural  production  through 
demonstration  of  pest  control,  fertilizer 
utilization,  and  other  technologies — none  of 
them  specifically  directed  to  production  of 
rice,  although  no  doubt  the  rice  farmer  has 
been  benefited  from  this  assistance  along 
with  other  farmers.” 

SILICA  PLANT  ON  FORMOSA 

Senator  Talmadge:  "We  built  a  silica  proc¬ 
essing  plant  on  Formosa  where  there  was  not 
enough  silica  to  justify  its  operation.” 

Executive  branch  comment:  "1.  Probable 
project  referred  to :  Treatment  plant  at  Suao 
for  concentrating  and  finishing  mica  and 
quartz  products  from  a  mine  nearby  in  Han 
Prefecture. 

"2.  United  States  aid  furnished;  $37,000 
In  United  States  dollars  for  machinery  and 
equipment.  Loan  of  local  currency  of  equiv¬ 
alent  to  approximately  $40,000  at  current  ex¬ 
change  rate  for  rehabilitation  of  mine  and 
processing  plant. 

"3.  Project  development;  Studies  under¬ 
taken  prior  to  the  obligation  of  United  States 
aid  funds  Indicated  that  there  were  sufficient 
deposits  of  mica  to  justify  undertaking  this 
project.  Construction  of  plant  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  July  1954.  Extensive  exploration 
subsequently  failed  to  locate  sufficient  quan¬ 


tities  of  mica  for  a  commercial  mining  opera¬ 
tion.  By  this  time  about  half  the  equipment 
had  been  installed.  The  other  half  has  been 
stored  pending  allocation  to  other  needs,  and 
for  this  the  Chinese  Government  has  been 
requested  to  refund  $18,323.03  to  the  United 
States  Government.  The  half  that  was  in¬ 
stalled  is  being  usefully  utilized  in  pulveriz¬ 
ing  talc  and  limestone.” 

pension  program  for  CHINESE  NATIONALIST 
SOLDIERS 

Senator  Talmadge;  "We  have  set  up  a 
pension  program  for  overaged  Chinese  Na¬ 
tionalist  soldiers.” 

Executive  branch  comment :  "Over  the  last 
2  years  through  the  mutual  security  program 
the  United  States  has  found  it  in  its  interest 
to  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of  retired 
Nationalist  Chinese  soldiers.  This  program 
has  met  a  specific  military  and  political  ob- 
_  jective  in  Taiwan  and  been  considered  a  suc¬ 
cessful  solution  to  the  matter  which  has  been 
of  some  concern  to  Formosan  and  United 
States  representatives  there  for  some  time.” 

AIRLIFT  OF  MOSLEM  PILGRIMS 

Senator  Talmadge:  “We  have  provided 
free  trips  for  Arabs  who  wish  to  visit  Mecca.” 

Executive  branch  comment:  "In  August 
1952,  the  Lebanese  Government  appealed  to 
our  Embassy  in  Beirut  for  help  to  provide 
emergency  transportation  for  approximately 
3,000  Moslem  pilgrims  who  were  stranded  in 
Beirut  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  Local  airlines 
had  oversold  tickets  on  the  normally  sched¬ 
uled  and  special  flights  that  were  to  take 
Moslem  pilgrims  from  all  over  the  Moslem 
world  to  Mecca  in  time  for  the  yearly  pil¬ 
grimage  ceremonies.  When  it  was  found 
that  private  American  airlines  could  not  fill 
the  gap,  the  Department  of  State  consulted 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  and  it 
was  determined  that  Air  Force  transport 
planes  could  be  made  available. 

"The  fact  tha,t  the  most  powerful  Chris¬ 
tian  nation  in  the  world  had  come  to  the 
rescue  of  stranded  Moslem  pilgrims  received 
considerable  publicity  in  the  Middle  East 
and  brought  a  grateful  response  from  nu¬ 
merous  prominent  Moslems,  many  of  whom 
had  previously  been  hostile  to  the  United 
States.  The  airlift  also  demonstrated  to  the 
people  of  the  area  the  capabilities  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  in  an  unmistakable 
manner.  At  the  time  it  was  made  clear  to 
the  Lebanese  Government  that  the  United 
States  could  not  be  expected  to  repeat  such 
an  operation  in  the  future  and  it  was  im¬ 
pressed  upon  those  responsible  that  ade¬ 
quate  planning  for  commercial  transporta¬ 
tion  had  to  be  undertaken  during  future 
pilgrimage  seasons. 

"In  June  1956,  at  the  request  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Afghanistan,  the  United  States 
did  supply  an  airplane  to  help  transport 
Moslems  from  that  country  on  their  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Moslem  Mecca.  But  the  pil¬ 
grims  paid  their  own  way.  They  paid  their 
fares  in  Afghan  currency,  which  was  used 
to  further  the  joint  Afghan-United  States 
economic  development  program  in  this 
strategic  country.” 

WAGE  STUDY  IN  PHILIPPINES 

Senatoa-  Talmadge:  "We  spent  $501,097 
United  States  dollars  for  a  wage  and  position 
classification  study  for  the  Philippine  Gov- 
•  ernment,  while  we  only  spent  $204,076.29  for 
a  special  Senate  committee  study  of  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  entire  $62  billion  postwar 
foreign-aid  program.” 

Executive  branch  comment:  "Over  a  5- 
year  period  a  contract  with  a  leading  United 
States  management  organization  has  been 
under  operation,  dedicated  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  study  of  Philippine  Government 
organization.  This  has  included  study  and 
advice  regarding  wage  and  position  classi¬ 
fication  but  in  reality  has  been  a  much 
broader  undertaking  since  it  provided  tech¬ 
nical  help  to  the  Reorganization  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  Philippine  Government.  This 


Commission  has  been  very  similar  to  the 
Hoover  Commissions  In  the  United  States 
studying  the  full  Civil  Service  System  in  the 
country  and  the  structure  of  government. 
From  this  study  there  has  followed  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  civil  service  and  from  it 
have  flowed  some  33  reorganization  bills, 
over  two-thirds  of  which  have  been  passed 
by  the  Philippine  Congress.  In  addition,  a 
security  and  intelligence  organization  has 
been  established,  a  civil  aeronautics  au¬ 
thority,  and  a  department  of  commerce. 

“The  studies  financed  with  this  contract 
and  the  resulting  improvements  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  management  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Government  have  constituted  a  neces¬ 
sary  first  step  in  strengthening  the  Philip¬ 
pine  capacity  to  manage  its  own  resources, 
meet  its  security  objectives,  and  make  a 
maximum  contribution  to  the  same  objec¬ 
tives  in  which  the  United  States  has  a  major 
Interest. 

"Regarding  the  amount  of  money  which 
the  Senate  Special  Committee  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  entire  foreign  aid  program,  this 
was  of  course  a  matter  of  entirely  up  to  the 
Senate,  which  elected  to  devote  $300,000  to  a 
short-term  study.” 

OPERA  SINGERS  TO  ITALY 

Senator  Talmadge:  “We  have  sent  opera 
singers  to  Italy.” 

Executive  branch  comment:  "Under  the 
Fulbright  Act  (not  the  Mutual  Security  Act) 
grants  are  offered  to  American  students  for 
graduate  study  abroad.  These  grants  pro¬ 
vide  for  study  in  any  field,  Including  music, 
for  which  facilities  exist  for  profitable  study 
in  the  countries  concerned.  Study  of  voice 
is  one  of  the  fields  in  which  grants  are  avail¬ 
able  in  Italy.  The  young  singers  receiving 
these  grants  go  to  Italy  for  training,  rather 
than  performance.  During  the  current  aca¬ 
demic  year  there  are  seven  young  vocalists 
now  studying  in  Italy.” 

Senator  Talmadge;  “We  have  built  an  Ital¬ 
ian  village  that  nobody  wanted  to  live  in.” 

Executive  branch  comment:  “Presumably 
the  reference  is  to  the  new  village  of  La 
Martella,  built  in  the  province  not  far  from 
the  old  city  of  Matera,  in  southern  Italy, 
which  was  comprised  of  notorious  cave 
dwellings.  A  number  of  the  peasants  of 
Matera  lived  in  caves  under  wretched  condi¬ 
tions.  The  caves  were  not  owned  by  them, 
but  rented.  The  rehousing  project  in  the 
new  village  was  only  part  of  a  rehabilitation 
project  of  land  reclamation  and  resettlement 
in  order  to  improve  the  economic  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  inhabitants.  The  project  was 
carried  out  with  Italian-owned  local  currency 
counterpart  funds  (Italian  lire  paid  by  Ital¬ 
ians  to  purchase  Marshall-plan-provided 
commodities) . 

"Actually,  the  resources  available  were  not 
sufficient  to  eliminate  cave  dwellings  entirely, 
but  the  worst  of  them  were  evacuated  by 
resettlement.  The  new  village  of  La  Mar¬ 
tella  provided  housing  for  peasants  close  to 
the  land  they  worked. 

"Some  of  the  people  had  to  continue  to 
live  in  caves  because  the  new  village  could 
not  accommodate  all  of  them.  The  new  vil¬ 
lage  is  definitely  inhabited.” 

Senator  Talmadge:  "We  spent  $2  million 
to  provide  water  and  public  bath  facilities 
for  200  Lebanese  villages.” 

Executive  branch  comment;  "The  village 
water  supply  program  in  Lebanon  is  part 
of  that  country’s  own  development  program. 
It  Is  a  byproduct  of  the  Litanl  River  Basin 
development  project,  the  first  phase  of  which 
is  being  financed  by  an  IBRD  loan  of  $27 
million. 

"The  village  water  supply  Improvement 
program  is  an  understaking  of  the  Lebanese 
Government  now  in  power,  a  Government 
which  is  strongly  prowestern  and  which  is 
now  being  voted  on  by  the  Lebanese  people, 
and  is  a  program  designed  to  do  something 
to  Improve  the  standards  and  living  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  Lebanese  people.  Its  purpose  is 
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to  improve  living  conditions  In  the  villages 
so  Lebanese  will  be  encouraged  to  stay  in 
their  villages  rather  than  move  to  Beirut  and 
Tripoli  and  thus  bring  about  slum  conditions 
in  these  urban  centers. 

“The  United  States  has  contributed  about 
$2  million  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  water  supply  improvements  in 
about  175  villages.  The  Lebanese  Govern¬ 
ment  Itself  has  spent  more  than  $7  million. 

"The  primary  purpose  of  the  project  is  to 
provide  the  villages  with  safe  drinking  water 
supplies. 

“If  there  are  any  public  baths  connected 
with  the  projects  it  is  simply  because  that 
where  you  have  running  water,  a  bath  or 
water  closet  is  a  natural  result.” 

Senator  Talmadge:  “We  have  built  iron  and 
steel  plants  costing  nearly  a  billion  dollars  in 
24  countries.” 

Executive  branch  comment:  “In  the  first 
period  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration’s  program  in  Europe  the  United 
States  contributed  substantially  to  the  re¬ 
construction  of  the  iron  and  steel  plants  of 
almost  a  dozen  European  countries.  This 
steel  capacity  obviously  required  rebuilding 
if  Europe  was  to  get  on  its  own  feet,  which, 
of  course,  it  has  done  very  successfully.  In 
other  parts  of  the  world  through  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  there  has  been  no  assist¬ 
ance  provided  for  the  building  of  iron  and 
steel  plants.  As  a  matter  of  fact  very  few  of 
the  less  developed  countries  are  in  a  position 
to  finance  and  sustain  a  large  industrial  plant 
of  this  kind.  There  have  been  Isolated  in¬ 
stances  of  equipment  provided  under  the  aid 
program  for  scrap  collecting  plants  but  no 
iron  or  steel  plants  themselves.” 


CHAPTER  HI— ALICE-IN-WONDER- 
LAND  DEFENSE  PLANNING 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  22 
days  ago,  on  May  23,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Wilson,  in  a  prepared  statement  before 
the  Senate  Military  Appropriations  Sub¬ 
committee,  asserted  that  unless  the  Sen¬ 
ate  restored  most  of  the  millions  which 
the  House  recently  took  out  of  the  Air 
Force  program.  Congress  would  be  “gam¬ 
bling  unwisely”  with  the  security  of  the 
Nation  because  some  of  the  cuts  made  by 
►  the  House  “would  have  an  immediate  im¬ 
pact  on  our  defense  program.” 

But  now  the  Senate  has  discovered 
that,  through  fiscal  manipulation,  Mr, 
Wilson  has  made  arrangements  to  take 
some  $4  billion  out  of  the  Air  Force,  al¬ 
though  only  a  few  days  ago  he  was  assert¬ 
ing  that  unless  millions  were  restored  we 
would  be  gambling  with  the  security  of 
our  Nation. 

Only  yesterday  he  told  the  press,  'T 
have  not  got  elastic  dollars”,  and  he  also 
forecast  a  “gradual  reduction  in  armed 
forces  because  of  money  diflaculties.” 

This  statement  is  made  exactly  22  days 
after  he  announced  in  a  prepared  state¬ 
ment  to  the  Senate : 

I  cannot  foresee,  at  this  time,  any  justifi¬ 
cation  for  a  reduction  in  the  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment,  nor  in  the  total  annual  military 
expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
below  the  present  level,  short  of  a  drastic 
improvement  in  the  international  situation. 

And  only  22  days  ago  he  pleaded  with 
the  Senate  as  follows: 

Don’t  take  the  cards  and  chips  away  from 
the  people  who  have  to  try  to  work  some¬ 
thing  out  with  the  Russians. 


Surely  we  are  now  entering  the  realm 
of  Alice  in  Wonderland. 

Apparently  the  high  level  conference 
now  going  on  at  Quantico  is  to  include 
more  than  military  discussion,  because 
Mr.  Wilson  also  announced  to  the  press 
yesterday  that  Air  Force  Secretary  Doug¬ 
las  was  too  hasty  in  making  his  carefully 
analyzed  protest  about  Mr.  Wilson’s 
directive  7200.4  Mr.  Douglas  stated  that 
this  directive,  plus  the  other  recent  fiscal 
restrictions,  would  impede  Air  Force  pro¬ 
curement  about  $4  billion  in  planned 
production  of  planes  and  missiles. 

In  addition  to  a  discussion  of  military 
matters  at  Quantico,  apparently  there  is 
to  be  some  brainwashing,  because  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  also  anounced  in 
the  press  today  that  “the  Air  Force  Sec¬ 
retary  was  hasty  in  making  that  state¬ 
ment  and  will  correct  it.” 

It  is  now  becoming  more  and  more 
clear  as  to  just  how  the  Department  of 
Defense  plans  to  handle  this  military 
budget.  The  Secretary  believes  that 
when  his  Comptroller  brings  over  to  the 
Senate  the  “telephone  book”  size  volume 
that  contains  the  budget,  there  will  be 
no  real  detailed  interest  on  the  part  of 
Congress.  One  can  almost  hear  Mr. 
Wilson  saying  to  his  staff,  “These  con¬ 
gressional  people  really  don’t  understand 
the  problem.  We  will  go  over  there  and 
talk  to  them  a  bit,  and  pretty  soon  they 
will  be  out  of  town — they  are  plenty 
anxious  to  get  out  anyway — and  after 
that  we  will  apportion  this  money  the 
way  we  believe  best,  regardless  of  what 
they  think.” 

It  is  now  very  clear  what  Mr.  Wilson 
believes. 

But  what  does  President  Eisenhower 
believe?  Does  he  believe  that  the  defense 
program  he  presented  to  the  Congress 
earlier  this  year  as  vital  to  our  security, 
in  the  face  of  growing  Communist 
strength,  is  one  of  dollars;  or  one  of 
planes  and  ships  and  tanks  and  trained 
people? 

What  does  President  Eisenhower  really 
want? 

Does  he  support  his  own  telecasted 
recommendation  last  month  to  restore 
Air  Force  funds  over  $600  million — or 
does  he  support  the  more  recent  direc¬ 
tive  of  his  own  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
reduce  Air  Force  funds  over  $4  billion? 

The  Senate  has  the  right  to  know  be¬ 
fore  it  votes. 

Equally  important,  the  people  have  the 
right  to  know;  What  does  the  Pi’esident 
want? 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Maurer,  one  of  its  read¬ 
ing  clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6500)  making  ap¬ 
propriations  for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against  the 
revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes ;  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Rabatjt,  Mr.  Passman,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana,  Mr. 
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James,  and  Mr.  Taber  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  6659)  to 
extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  the 
provision  and  improvement  of  housing, 
to  improve  the  availability  of  mortgage 
credit,  and  for  other  purposes ;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Georgia,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Rains,  Mr. 
Talle,  Mr.  Kilburn,  and  Mr.  McDonough 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1957 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
there  may  be  a  quorum  call,  without  hav¬ 
ing  the  time  required  for  it  charged  to 
either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Then,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  “6-12-57- 
C.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  26, 
in  line  15,  beginning  with  the  word 
“There”,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
remainder  of  the  paragraph  through 
line  19  as  follows: 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning 
in  the  fiscal  year  1959  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  action  not  to  exceed  $710,000,- 
000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  much  less  than  1  hour  for  my  open¬ 
ing  statement  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  strike 
from  the  bill  the  second  year’s  authori¬ 
zation  of  not  to  exceed  $710  million  for 
so-caUed  defense  support. 

The  reason  for  the  amendment  is  that 
this  program  has  not  been  justified  by  a 
single  line  of  testimony  before  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  defense  support,  as  the 
study  committee  itself  so  well  reco¬ 
gnized,  is,  for  most  part,  nothing  more 
than  economic  aid. 

This  provision  of  the  bill  is  a  proposal 
by  the  committee  to  hide  away  in  the 
military  budget  a  program  for  $710  mil¬ 
lion  of  economic  aid  for  the  second  year, 
without  having  any  testimony  to  justify 
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the  authorization  of  such  a  program. 
There  was  testimony  about  the  proposed 
defense  support  for  the  fiscal  year  1958, 
but  there  was  no  testimony  about  the 
proposed  defense  support  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959. 

It  is  my  judgment  and  that  of  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  Congress 
should  not  relinquish  its  control  of  the 
purse  strings  and  should  not  make  it 
unnecessary  to  look  into  the  proposed 
economic  support,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  economic  aid  on  a  completely 
grant  basis,  without  knowing  what  it  is 
for  and  how  it  is  to  be  expended.  Con¬ 
gress  should  imderstand  the  foreign- 
policy  considerations  to  justify  such  a 
program. 

Lest  Senators  be  imder  the  misap¬ 
prehension  that  the  second  year’s  au¬ 
thorization  is  a  defense  authorization, 
let  them  examine  page  784  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  where  they  will  see  what  the  de¬ 
fense  support  for  Korea  was  during  the 
present  year.  They  will  see  there,  listed 
project  by  project,  how  this  defense- 
support  program  includes  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  and  natural  re¬ 
sources,  the  development  of  industries 
and  mining,  the  development  of  trans¬ 
portation,  health  and  sanitation  ex¬ 
penditures,  education  expenditures,  pub¬ 
lic  administration  expenditures,  and 
also  expenditures  for  commimity  de¬ 
velopment,  social  welfare,  housing,  and 
other  projects  of  a  general  nature. 
These  have  not  been  justified  for  1959. 
They  have  no  place  in  any  nation’s  de¬ 
fense  budget,  and  they  should  not  be 
authorized  as  a  part  of  a  military 
budget,  on  the  basis  of  a  blank  check 
for  $710  million,  without  a  single  line 
or  word  of  testimony,  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  justify  any  of  it. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  committee  it¬ 
self,  while  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a 
study  committee — the  so-called  Special 
Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid 
Program — recommended  throughout  its 
report,  time  after  time,  that  the  so-called 
defense  support  be  called  what  it  actually 
is,  namely,  supporting  assistance,  rather 
than  defense  support,  because  much  of  it 
is  completely  unrelated  in  any  direct 
sense  to  a  nation’s  defense. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nett- 
BERGER  in  the  chair) ,  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  argument  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  making.  I  should  like 
to  ask  him  if  there  is  any  relationship  in 
the  bill  between  defense  support,  which 
we  are  now  discussing,  and  development 
assistance,  which  is  provided  for  in 
another  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  many  countries  per¬ 
sons  are  completely  confused,  and  can¬ 
not  tell  one  from  the  other.  Many  of 
our  groups  have  said  exactly  that.  In 
some  foreign  countries  persons  cannot 
tell  whether  they  are  being  given  de¬ 
velopment  assistance  or  defense  support. 
They  are  confused.  The  study  group 
said  it  ought  to  be  called  development 


or  supporting  assistance  rather  than  de¬ 
fense  support. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Is  the  money  to 
be  used  for  defense  support  based  on 
loans  or  direct  grants? 

Mr.  LONG.  Direct  grants;  none  of  it 
whatsoever  is  repayable. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Does  the  Senator 
feel  that  under  development  assistance 
the  same  aid  would  be  given  as  has  been 
given  in  practice  vmder  defense  support? 

Mr.  LONG.  Much  of  the  defense  sup¬ 
port  is  given  entirely  on  that  basis. 
Many  of  the  recipient  countries  will 
never  be  able  to  repay  it  in  any  event. 
Much  of  the  defense  support  goes  to 
Korea,  Formosa,  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  such  countries,  where  it  is 
regarded  as  dubious  that  they  will  ever 
be  able  to  repay  it.  It  seems  to  me,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  we  are  spending  money  to  de¬ 
velop  the  fishing  industry  in  Kor^,  and 
to  develop  upper  watersheds,  livestock, 
and  other  such  projects,  we  could  just  as 
well  distribute  the  money  on  a  loan  basis, 
and  have  some  hope  of  getting  it  back, 
rather  than  give  it  all  away,  as  proposed 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  am  very  much 
impressed  with  the  inclusion  in  the  bill 
this  year  of  a  provision  for  lending 
rather  than  direct  grants.  I  think  it  is 
a  great  improvement  in  the  bill,  and  a 
very  necessary  one, 

Mr.  LONG.  I  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  think  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  put  an  end  to  the  direct  grant¬ 
ing  of  funds,  but  defense  support  comes 
in  another  category,  as  I  understood  thfe 
Senator.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  While  I  approve  of 
the  loan  principle,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  there  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  available  for  direct  grant,  under  the 
name  of  defense,  an  unexpended  amount 
of  $1,700,000,000.  The  bill  authorizes  an 
additional  $800  million  for  such  direct 
grant  for  this  year.  It  authorizes  an 
additional  $710  million  of  such  direct 
grant  next  year,  without  hearing  a  word 
of  testimony  about  the  second  year’s 
need  for  the  authorization. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  to  strike 
out  completely  the  defense  support  pro¬ 
vision? 

Mr.  LONG.  Not  at  all.  The  amend¬ 
ment  I  am  offering  is  merely  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  strike  out  the  second  year’s 
authorization,  that  for  fiscal  1959.  I 
anticipate  that  in  1959  we  will  have  an 
authorization  and  an  appropriation  for 
defense  support.  What  I  am  contend¬ 
ing  is  that  it  is  irresponsible  and  that 
Congress  is  not  discharging  its  respon¬ 
sibility  to  the  public  or  performing  its 
duty  when  it  authorizes  $710  million  for 
defense  support,  most  of  which  will  be 
for  economic  aid,  for  the  next  fiscal 
year — ^fiscal  1959,  2  years  from  now — 
without  ever  hearing  one  word  of  testi¬ 
mony  to  justify  any  of  it. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Does  the  Senator 
contend  that  some  of  the  funds  which 
would  be  directly  granted  under  defense 
support  as  a  matter  of  fact  properly 
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come  under  development  assistance,  for 
which  loans  are  provided? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  that  is  quite  cor¬ 
rect,  and  the  reports  that  came  back 
from  all  our  study  groups  were  to  the 
same  effect. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  To  what  extent 
would  that  occur?  In  other  words,  to 
what  extent  would  defense  support  be 
taken  care  of,  as  now  practiced,  under 
development  assistance? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
statement  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  has 
been  labeled  secret.  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  labeled  secret,  but  this 
is  the  current  program  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958.  It  is  an  itemizd  statement  of 
defense  support  for  Korea.  The  report 
is  available  to  the  Senator,  although  it 
is  not  available  to  the  public.  He  will  see 
that  a  large  amount  of  the  money — a 
major  portion  of  it — is  for  development 
of  agriculture,  industry,  mining,  trans¬ 
portation,  health  facilities,  sanitation, 
education,  public  administration,  com¬ 
munity  development,  social  welfare,  and 
housing.  Every  bit  of  that  could  be  just 
as  well  under  development  assistance  as 
under  defense  support,  and  should  be, 
and  the  special  groups  that  studied  the 
matter  said  it  should  be  under  some  such 
title.  _ 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  criticized  the  appropria¬ 
tion  at  this  time  for  assistance  extend¬ 
ing  into  fiscal  year  1959. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  criticizing  an  au¬ 
thorization  for  1959,  for  which  no  testi¬ 
mony  or  evidence  has  been  presented. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  I  may  say,  from  my 
own  investigations  into  the  effectiveness 
of  our  assistance,  much  of  the  criticism 
is  directed  at  foolish  and  lavish  expendi¬ 
tures.  There  is,  however,  another  type 
of  criticism,  which  seems  to  me  vaUd, 
and  that  is  that  much  of  our  assistance 
has  been  of  a  haphazard  nature — avail¬ 
able  this  year,  withdrawn  next  year,  and 
something  else  undertaken  somewhere 
else.  Some  of  the  items  of  assistance  re¬ 
quire  continued  support  and  some  as¬ 
surance  of  such  support.  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  that  the  extension  of  authorization 
into  1959  might  assure  a  better  con¬ 
tinuity. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  whether  he 
would  be  favorable  to  a  policy  of  con¬ 
tinuity  of  assistance,  where  that  is  evi¬ 
dently  required,  even  though  he  is 
against  implementing  it  by  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that  the  precedent  of  the  Marshall  plan 
would  be  a  good  example  of  the  way  this 
program  should  be  administered.  The 
Senator  will  recall  that  under  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  we  were  told  that  it  was  going 
to  be  a  5 -year  program,  and  we  were 
asked  to  vote  for  the  first  year’s  incre¬ 
ment. 

We  were  told  after  the  first  year  we 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
program  and  see  whether  we  were  will- 
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ing  to  go  along  with  a  second  year’s  in¬ 
crement,  or  with  the  third,  fourth,  or 
fifth  year’s  increment.  It  was  a  5 -year 
program.  We  recognized  it  as  such,  and 
we  voted  for  it  on  that  basis. 

I  am  saying  in  this  instance  if  addi¬ 
tional  authorization  is  wanted,  let  those 
who  want  the  additional  funds  come  be¬ 
fore  Congress  and  state  what  they  want 
funds  for  in  1959. 

As  the  Senator  perhaps  knows,  we 
have  been  told  of  inexcusable  waste,  in¬ 
efficiency,  and  mismanagement  of  these 
funds.  Now  Congress  is  asked  to  vote 
$800  million  for  next  year  and  $710  mil¬ 
lion  for  a  second-year  authorization 
without  even  having  a  chance  to  look 
into  the  mismanagement  that  might  oc¬ 
cur  in  the  first  year,  to  see  whether  the 
funds  are  necessary  in  the  second  year, 
and  without  any  knowledge  of  what  the 
final  costs  might  be. 

While  it  is  desirable  in  some  cases  to 
have  a  continuing  program,  with  incre¬ 
ments  year  by  year,  when  there  has  been 
no  testimony  as  to  what  the  second  year’s 
cost  will  be  there  is  no  justification  for 
providing  such  an  authorization  without 
knowing  or  without  having  any  evidence 
on  what  the  cost  for  the  second  year 
may  be. 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Am  I  to  judge,  I  will 
ask  the  Senator,  that  his  attitude  would 
be  sympathetic  toward  any  sensible  con¬ 
tinuing  program? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  it  would  make 
very  good  sense  if  the  administration 
would  come  to  Congress  and  attempt  to 
have  adopted  a  program  which  had  some 
ultimate  end  to  it,  some  final  conclusion, 
or  which  held  out  some  hope  that  even¬ 
tually  the  program  would  be  concluded, 
rather  than  for  the  Government  to  be 
spending  money  year  by  year  without 
any  hope  whatever  of  ever  arriving  at 
some  definite  result.  That  would  be  a 
very  fine  idea.  If  we  could  have  some 
indication  of  something  of  that  sort  hap¬ 
pening,  I  would  be  very  favorable  to  it; 
but  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  au¬ 
thorize  the  foreign-aid  program  more 
than  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  We  do  not 
do  it  for  our  own  programs. 

The  loan  program,  as  I  pointed  out 
to  the  Senator,  could  be  effective  on  that 
basis.  In  other  words,  $500  million 
could  be  made  available  for  develop¬ 
ment  loans,  and  that  should  certainly 
be  considered  on  a  long-term  basis,  with 
a  loan  repayment  schedule  which  would 
be  related  to  the  program  and  make  pos¬ 
sible  the  repayments. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me,  on  my  own 
time? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  was  asked  previously  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
TalmadgeI.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  immediately  thereafter. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Long  yielded  to  Mr. 
Talmadge,  to  corroborate  some  state¬ 
ments  made  by  him  yesterday  which  had 
been  questioned.  On  request  of  Mr. 
Long,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Talmadge’s  remarks  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  Mr, 
Long's  speech.) 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  Pi-esident, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 


Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  A  short  time  ago, 
before  he  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
was  holding  in  his  hand  a  document 
which  he  said  was  classified.  I  find,  on 
page  784  of  the  hearings  before  the  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  page,  a  list  of  fiscal  year  1957 
defense  support  program  items  for 
Korea.  This  seems  to  be  a  list  of  projects 
involving  agricultiu-e  and  natural  re¬ 
sources,  industry  and  mining,  trans¬ 
portation,  health,  sanitation,  education, 
public  administration,  and  so  forth,  in¬ 
cluding  food,  feed,  and  fertilizer. 

Am  I  to  understand  from  the  Senator 
that  these  expenditures  for  the  defense 
program  in  Korea  in  1957,  which  are  list¬ 
ed  in  the  hearings,  are  the  same  charac¬ 
ter  of  expenditures  as  are  contained  in 
the  program  for  1958,  and  which  are  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  list  which  the  Senator 
has  on  his  desk,  but  which  is  marked 
"classified”? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  entirely 
correct.  The  secret  document  contains 
the  same  items  for  the  next  year  at 
slightly  reduced  figures.  It  contains 
almost  exactly  the  same  items,  all  of 
them  economic  in  character. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Who  made  the 
document  “secret”? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  no  idea  who  made 
the  document  “secret.”  I  assume  it  was 
someone  in  the  State  Department  who 
classified  it. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Was  it  made 
secret  by  the  President? 

Mr.  LONG.  Someone  acting  for  the 
President,  I  assume,  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment, 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Was  there  any  al¬ 
legation  at  the  hearing  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  made  it  secret? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  regret  to  say  that  I 
cannot  answer  the  question  as  to  who 
made  it  secret.  Personally  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  it  should  be. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  this  document  is  available  to  all  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  It  is  available  also 
to  Members  of  the  Senate,  generally. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Who  made  it 
available  to  Members  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  LONG.  In  most  cases  the  pro¬ 
cedure  has  been  that  a  Senator  has  been 
regarded  as  a  sufficiently  safe  security 
risk  to  see  secret  information.  I  must 
say  to  the  Senator,  in  all  candor,  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  information  we 
are  never  permitted  to  see.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  knows  that  as  well  as  I  do.  In  this 
case  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  objec¬ 
tion  to  a  Senator  seeing  the  list. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  But  the  objection 
is  to  the  public  seeing  it. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  The  objection  is  to 
the  public  knowing  it. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  may  be  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  public  next  year,  however? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY,  Just  as  the  1947 
expenditures  were  made  public  after  the 
fact. 

Mr.  LONG.  To  be  completely  fair,  it 
Is  contended  by  the  Department  that  if 
the  foreign  coimtry  sees  a  statement  of 
the  funds  it  is  supposed  to  get,  if  it  does 


not  get  quite  as  much  as  is  shown  on  the 
sheet,  it  will  feel  that  it  has  been  short¬ 
changed.  The  Senator  will  recall  that 
some  years  ago  the  French  complained 
bitterly  that  we  did  not  give  them  as 
much  money  as  they  had  been  promised. 

There  is  a  considerable  amount  of 
flexibility  in  the  operation  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Fimds  may  be  transferred  from 
one  coimtry  to  another.  The  main  argu¬ 
ment  for  secrecy  is  that  once  a  country 
learns  that  a  certain  sum  has  been 
placed  upon  the  sheet,  if  any  of  the 
money  is  transferred  to  some  other 
country  it  will  object,  because  it  did  not 
receive  what  it  expected  to  receive. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  is  not  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  foreign  countries  who  are 
being  shortchanged.  It  is  our  own 
people. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  is  our  people 
who  put  up  the  money  for  these  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

I  read  from  the  committee  study  re¬ 
port.  This  is  the  same  group  of  Sena¬ 
tors  who  reported  the  foreign-aid  bill. 
I  read  from  page  25  of  the  study  com¬ 
mittee  report  on  foreign  aid: 

Tlie  committee  believes  tbat  any  change 
in  legislation  which  would  deny  to  the 
Senate  the  full  review  of  supporting  aid — • 

It  is  called  supporting  aid  in  this 
report — 

would  raise  dangers  of  failure  to  adjust  this 
aid  to  changing  circumstances.  It  would 
raise  dangers  of  an  undue  expansion  of 
supporting  aid  programs,  and  unnecessary 
and  excessive  demands  upon  this  country. 

This  is  the  same  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  sitting  as  a  study  group, 
saying,  “Do  not  do  a  thing  like  this.  It 
is  bad,”  and  then  bringing  us  a  bill  ex¬ 
actly  the  opposite  of  what  they  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  study  group. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Ml-.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  an  annual  review  will  occur  in 
connection  with  the  appropriation  bills? 

Mr.  LONG.  Here  we  are  with  the 
committee’s  report.  The  committee 
says  that  this  supporting  aid  should 
not  be  hidden  away  in  a  defense  bill. 
The  report  terms  it  “supporting  aid” 
and  the  committee  says  that  it  should 
not  be  hidden  away  in  a  defense  bill,  but 
it  should  be  set  forth  as  economic  aid, 
where  it  can  be  revealed  as  such. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Long  yielded  to  Mr. 
Dirksen,  who  commented  on  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Talmadge.  On  request  of 
Mr.  Long  and  by  unanimous  consent 
Mr.  Dirksen’s  remarks  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  Mr. 
Long’s  speech.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr,  President,  T  have 
just  a  few  words  to  say  in  conclusion. 
Let  me  just  make  this  further  state¬ 
ment.  In  addition  to  this  money  being 
loosely  handled — and  perhaps  there  are 
some  charges  about  the  program  which 
cannot  be  sustained — in  this  particular 
program  for  defense  support,  our  money 
is  being  frittered  away  all  over  the 
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world — and  I  make  this  statement  ad¬ 
visedly,  and  I  can  prove  it — by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  because  we 
are  permitting  ourselves  to  be  short¬ 
changed  on  the  exchange  of  currencies. 
I  refer  Senators  to  pages  651  and  652  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  should  like  to  tell  Senators  what  is 
supposed  to  be  done.  This  is  how  $710 
million  is  supposed  to  be  disposed  of. 
First,  we  would  buy  the  commodities. 
Then  we  would  ship  the  commodities  to 
foreign  countries.  The  commodities 
would  then  be  sold  for  local  currencies. 
The  local  currencies  would  be  used  for 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  the  statements 
and  justifications,  to  develop  resources 
and  various  other  purposes.  The  point 
is  that  when  we  ship  the  commodities, 
we  permit  a  handful  of  merchants  in  the 
foreign  countries  to  take  the  commodi¬ 
ties  and  to  sell  them  into  the  foreign 
economy.  When  they  sell  them,  they 
do  not  give  us  a  fair  exchange  on  the 
currency. 

I  refer  to  the  administration’s  own 
witness,  as  he  testified  on  page  651.  He 
explained  that  in  Vietnam  we  get  back 
from  the  merchants  less  than  50  cents 
on  the  dollar  for  the  support  of  the  Viet¬ 
namese  Government,  instead  of  what 
we  should  be  receiving.  That  is  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  own  witness  making  that 
admission.  I  point  out  to  Senators  that 
in  that  one  country  alone  there  is  a  loss 
of  about  $120  million  a  year  for  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  2,000  Indochinese  merchants. 
That  does  not  benefit  their  country  at 
all. 

The  same  thing  is  true — ^perhaps  to  a 
lesser  extent,  but  nevertheless  true — in 
Korea. 

The  same  thing  is  true — perhaps  to  a 
lesser  degree,  but  nevertheless  true — in 
Formosa. 

I  was  talking  to  a  person  who  had 
just  returned  from  Korea.  He  explained 
to  me  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  pay 
for  his  hotel  bill  in  their  local  currency, 
which  is  the  hwan.  He  was  required  to 
pay  his  bill  in  American  dollars,  because 
of  the  exchange  rate  that  is  in  effect, 
under  which  the  American  taxpayer  is 
being  shortchanged.  The  shortchang¬ 
ing  is  not  perpetrated  on  the  local  citi¬ 
zens,  because  they  know  about  it. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  no  other 
program  is  more  in  need  of  being  re¬ 
viewed  and  studied  every  year  on  a 
yearly  basis  than  this  one. 

There  is  no  justification  for  support¬ 
ing  a  second  year  authorization.  This 
is  an  economic  program.  This  authori¬ 
zation  is  contrary  to  what  the  commit¬ 
tee  itself  recommended  when  it  was 
studying  the  matter. 

For  that  reason,  the  second  year  au¬ 
thorization  should  be  stricken  until  it  is 
justified  by  responsible  testimony. 

Mr.  President,  although  there  are  very 
few  Senators  on  the  floor  at  this  time,  I 
should  like  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  join  in  the 
request  of  the  Senator.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 


ator  should  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  his 
amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Long’s 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me 
at  this  time,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
me  to  corroborate  some  of  the  state¬ 
ments  I  made  on  the  pending  bill  yester¬ 
day  and  which  appear  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Yesterday  in  my 
address  on  the  pending  bill,  I  made  sev¬ 
eral  statements  which  indicated  to  me 
doubtful  expenditures  of  the  taxpayers’ 
money  concerning  the  security  of  our 
country  or  of  the  free  world.  The  ac¬ 
curacy  of  some  of  those  statements  has 
been  questioned  by  an  insertion  in  the 
Record  yesterday  on  page  8056,  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Bennett].  The  accuracy  has  also  been 
questioned  by  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Green]. 

For  both  Senators  I  have  great  love, 
affection,  and  respect.  In  view  of  the 
questions  raised,  I  believe,  I  should  cite 
my  authority  for  the  content  of  some  of 
the  illustrations  I  used  yesterday. 

I  made  the  statement  that  $60  billion 
had  been  spent  since  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II  on  aid  of  all  sorts  to  for¬ 
eign  countries.  The  accuracy  of  that 
statement  has  been  challenged.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  [Mr.  Ellender],  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  on  June  28,  1956,  as  appears 
at  page  11208  of  the  Record,  stated  that 
our  foreign  aid  expenditures  up  to  that 
date  totaled  $53,151,468,000,  with  more 
than  $9  billion  still  in  the  pipeline. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  U.  S.  News  & 
World  Report  of  February  22,  1957.  In 
that  issue  is  a  special  report  on  foreign 
aid.  The  style  is,  “This  article  rep¬ 
resents  the  result  of  an  extensive  re¬ 
search  on  a  problem  of  outstanding  im¬ 
portance.”  In  this  article  it  is  pointed 
out  that  we  have  spent  in  loans  and  gifts 
to  foreign  countries  during  the  past  40 
years  some  $115,737,000,000.  The  article 
points  out  in  detail  where  the  money  has 
gone. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  pi'inted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

One  Hundred  and  Sixteen  Billion  Dollars 
IN  Foreign  Aid — ^and  More  To  Go 

Let  trouble  arise  almost  anywhere,  and  the 
solution  seems  to  call  for  a  new  outlay  of 
American  dollar  aid. 

It  all  started  back  In  1917,  and,  since  then, 
the  net  cost  has  climbed  almost  to  $116  bil¬ 
lion — with  no  end  in  sight. 

Now  tensions  in  the  Middle  East  are 
threatening  to  send  the  cost  of  helping  other 
countries  on  a  global  scale  even  higher. 

Over  the  last  40  years  the  American  people 
have  extended  to  people  In  other  countries 
nearly  $116  billion  in  aid  through  gifts  and 
loans. 


June  1^ 

Yet  there  Is  no  signs  oT  a  letup  In  the 
steady  succession  of  crises  that  generate  this 
flow  of  aid.  The  trend  in  the  total  of  assist¬ 
ance  continues  to  be  upward. 

It  was  4  decades  ago,  during  World  War  I, 
that  the  program  of  supplying  help  to  other 
nations  began.  The  aid  in  that  period  was 
In  the  form  of  loans — most  of  which  remain 
unpaid. 

"Today,  with  interest  added,  the  portion  of 
World  War  I  loans  outstanding  is  carried  on 
the  Government’s  books  at  $17.8  billion. 

Between  wars,  assistance  provided  by  the 
United  States  to  others  went  mainly  to  re¬ 
lieve  suffering  in  areas  hit  by  famine,  floods, 
earthquakes  and  hurricanes. 

The  really  big  program  of  American  aid 
got  underway  with  lend-lease  Just  before  the 
United  States  entered  World  War  II.  Aid  has 
continued  on  a  large  scale  ever  since,  with 
Congress  now  considering  a  special  program 
for  the  countries  of  the  Middle  East. 

The  mounting  cost :  Help  for  people  abroad 
now  averages  between  4  and  6  billion  dollars 
a  year.  By  next  June  30  the  aid  total  will 
be  above  $120  billion — and  still  climbing. 

At  that  time,  there  will  be  $8  blUlon  in 
available  funds  unspent  and  probably  $4  bil¬ 
lion  more  in  new  money  authorized  by  Con¬ 
gress.  This  means  that  the  long-range  total 
is  likely  to  pass  $130  billion  in  the  next  few 
years  and  will  mount  even  higher  unless  the 
need  for  aid  abroad  ends. 

All  of  these  figures  are  net  totals,  after 
deducting  repayments  of  loans  and  Interest. 
Much  of  the  money  has  been  distributed  in 
the  form  of  grants — or  gifts — which  are  not 
repayable. 

The  American  people,  during  and  since 
World  War  II,  have  paid  out  nearly  $86.25 
billion  in  outright  grants  to  scores  of  coun¬ 
tries.  During  the  calendar  year  ending  next 
December  31,  this  total  wUl  reach  90  billion 
or  more.  It  could,  eventually,  exceed  100 
billion  on  the  basis  of  money  available  now, 
or  requested. 

In  addition  to  these  gifts,  more  than  11.6 
billions  in  loans  has  been  channeled  abroad 
in  the  years  since  the  start  of  World  War  II. 
And  new  loans  to  nations  in  troubled  parts 
of  the  world  are  being  proposed. 

DOLLAR  magic? 

Americans,  over  the  years,  have  been 
called  upon  to  provide  the  outside  world 
with  dollars  as  the  magic  that  will  help  to 
solve  problems  that  develop. 

Billions  were  provided  immediately  after 
World  War  II,  distributed  by  the  United 
Nations,  to  relieve  suffering  in  war-torn 
regions.  Then  came  the  Marshall  plan  and 
aid  to  Greece — help  that  enabled  nations  in 
Europe  to  overcome  the  effects  of  war  and 
to  regain  economic  strength.  These  billions 
are  credited  with  having  saved  much  of 
Western  Europe  from  communism. 

As  Europe  recovered,  the  direction  of  aid 
shifted.  Economic  aid  to  Europe  turned 
rapidly  to  military  aid.  Instead  of  butter. 
United  States  billions  provided  guns  to 
strengthen  nations  willing  to  stand  against 
aggressive  moves  by  Soviet  Russia.  The 
direction  of  aid  shifted  in  still  another  way. 
Asia  now  became  the  recipient  of  economic 
aid  on  an  increasing  scale. 

Today,  a  new  shift  in  emphasis  is  develop¬ 
ing.  Attention  is  centered  on  the  Middle 
East,  where  help  is  measured  in  millions  of 
dollars  Instead  of  in  billions.  At  the  same 
time,  the  whole  range  of  aid  abroad  is  under 
study  by  a  special  White  House  Commission 
headed  by  Benjamin  F.  Fairless,  the  former 
chairman  of  United  States  Steel  Corp.  Rec¬ 
ommendations  of  this  group  can  be  expected 
to  Influence  the  direction  and  character  of 
spending  in  the  years  ahead. 
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■WHERE  THE  MONET  GOES 

If  you  look  at  the  following  table  you  can, 
see  which  nations  have  received  the  bulk  of 
the  aid  that  Americans  have  given  to  the 
outside  world  in  40  years. 

United  States  foreign  aid 

in  the  last  40  years _ $115,  737,  000,  000 


How  aid  dollars  mounted 
up: 

World  War  I  loans,  un¬ 
paid  principal  and  in¬ 
terest _ 

World  War  II  gifts,  in¬ 
cluding  Lend-Lease - 

Economic  aid  after 

World  War  II _ 

Military  aid  after  World 

War  II _ 

Loans  during  and  since 
World  War  H - 


17,  882,  000,  000 
40,  256,  000,  000 
27,  741,  000,  000 

18,  249,  000,  000 
11,  609,  000,  000 


Where  the  dollars  went  ^ 


Amount 

Share 

$38, 464, 000, 000 

Percent 
41. 1 

12, 8.W,  000, 000 

13.7 

n.  760,000,000 

12.6 

0,  239, 000, 000 

5.6 

4,  240, 000, 000 
2,  563, 000, 000 

4.5 

2.7 

2,  .646, 000, 000 

2.7 

1,  5:13, 000, 000 

1.6 

1,464,000, 000 

1.6 

1, 182,000,000 
1,139,000,000 

1, 043, 000,  000 

1.3 

1.2 

Austria . — 

1.  1 

Total  for  12  nation.s 
getting  biggest  gifts.. 

84, 013,  000, 000 

9,  509, 000, 000 

89.7 

10.3 

>  Excludes  $18,249,000,000  military  aid  since  World 
War  II,  not  reiwted  by  wuntry,  and  $3,966,000,000  for 
advances  to  international  organizations  and  other 
expenses. 

Great  Britain  has  received  the  largest 
share  of  aid  dollars — in  both  loans  and 
grants.  The  British,  in  two  wars,  exhausted 
reserves  of  wealth  built  up  over  centuries. 
Aid  from  the  United  States  has  enabled  the 
British  people  to  gain  time  to  deal  with 
their  problems.  That  aid,  so  far  as  anyone 
can  foresee,  will  need  to  be  continued  if 
Britain  is  to  maintain  her  position  as  a 
major  power  in  the  world.  The  aid  that  this 
country  extends  today  is  largely  military  aid, 
which  relieves  Britain  of  part  of  an  expense 
that  its  people  find  increasingly  burden¬ 
some. 

The  story  is  somewhat  the  same  for  France. 
Two  world  wars  plus  war  in  Indochina,  and 
now  in  Algeria,  have  strained  the  French 
economy.  American  aid  has  enabled  France 
to  overcome  a  series  of  crises.  Again,  there 
is  no  present  prospect  that  aid  to  France 
can  be  stopped  without  resulting  problems  of 
the  kind  that  the  United  States  Government 
does  not  want  to  face. 

Russia  it  can  be  noted,  is  third  on  the 
list  of  nations  that  have  been  helped  by 
Americans.  That  aid  was  large  during 
World  War  II  when  Lend-Lease  provided 
many  weapons  and  other  supplies  for  the 
Soviet’  war  effort.  In  the  early  postwar 
period,  aid  to  Russia  was  in  the  form  of  food 
and  U.  N.  relief  work.  This  relief  ended 
when  the  Soviet  Union  was  denied  a  huge 
loan  sought  by  Stalin.  When  the  Marshall 
plan  was  proposed,  Stalin  balked  at  ac¬ 
cepting  and  aid  ended. 

Something  else  shows  up  on  the  accom¬ 
panying  chart.  Germany,  an  enemy  of  this 
country  in  2  wars,  and  Japan  and  Italy, 
enemies  in  1,  are  large-scale  recipients  of 
American  aid. 

Dollars  have  helped  the  Germans  and 
Japanese  to  overcome  the  effects  of  defeat 
in  war  and  to  rise  to  positions  of  greater 
strength  than  those  of  some  of  America’s 


allies  in  the  two  wars.  Neither  West  Ger¬ 
many  nor  Japan  has  to  support  a  big  mili¬ 
tary  force. 

In  both  Germany  and  Japan,  huge  war 
debts  have  been  wiped  out.  Dollars  have 
been  used  to  give  industry  a  boost  and  to 
rebuild  shattered  factories. 

In  fact,  all  over  the  non-Communist  world 
dollar  gifts  and  loans  have  been  provided. 
More  billions  of  dollars  are  to  continue  flow¬ 
ing  out  to  such  places  as  India,  Iran,  Turkey, 
Egypt,  and  Pakistan,  where  some  aid  has 
been  given  and  more  is  wanted. 

EENGTHENING  QUEUE 

There  are  no  indications  at  this  time  of 
a  cutback  in  existing  programs  of  aid.  If 
anything,  the  requests  for  United  States 
assistance  are  increasing. 

Communist  Poland  has  Joined  the  queue 
with  an  appeal  for  a  loan  on  lenient  terms. 
The  Soviet  satellite  is  said  to  be  asking  about 
$400  million — as  a  start — to  buy  machinery 
and  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
United  States. 

Morocco,  its  independence  newly  won  from 
France,  is  asking — and  may  win — a  grant  of 
$37  million  for  public-works  projects.  Tu¬ 
nisia  and  Libya,  also  in  North  America,  are 
angling  for  aid. 

President  Eisenhower  has  won  substantial 
support  in  Congress  for  his  plan  to  spend 
$600  million  on  special  projects  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  in  the  next  2*4  years.  That  would 
be  in  addition  to  regular  aid  to  the  Middle 
Eastern  countries,  which  has  been  running 
at  the  rate  of  about  $200  million  a  year. 

CUSTOMERS  FOR  UNITED  STATES 

Aid  sent  abroad  is  more  than  Just  a  means 
of  assuring  friends  for  the  United  Etates  in  a 
troubled  world.  In  international  trade,  this 
country  sells  more  than  it  buys.  The  rest  of 
the  world  would  run  out  of  dollars  with, 
which  to  buy  goods  in  the  United  States 
unless  some  means  were  found  'to  give  or  loan 
enough  dollars  to  make  up  the  difference  in 
the  balance  of  United  States  trade  with  other 
nations.  This  difference  runs  about  $5  bil¬ 
lion  a  year. 

Any  program  of  foreign  aid — in  whatever 
form  devised — is  intended  to  help  prevent 
dollar  shortages  from  occurring  abroad.  Such 
shortages  are  viewed  here  as  tending  to  lead 
other  countries  to  turn  to  the  Communist 
bloc  of  nations  for  trade. 

American  aid  sent  abroad  has  become,  in 
effect,  one  more  bulwark  against  economic 
trouble  at  home.  For  that  reason,  even  after 
40  years  that  have  produced  a  total  bill  of 
nearly  $116  billion  for  aid,  a  big  cut  in  the 
help  given  to  other  people  is  not  likely  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  an¬ 
other  statement  I  made  in  my  remarks 
yesterday  was  that  some  of  the  money 
we  had  given  to  Norway  and  Denmark 
had  been  utilized  to  apply  on  their  na¬ 
tional  debts.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  newspaper  clipping  from 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  dated  Wednesday, 
December  21,  1955.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  "United  States  Aid  Cut  British 
Taxes."  The  article  states: 

Byrd,  a  strong  advocate  of  thrift  in  Gov¬ 
ernment,  said  in  an  interview  he  wants  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  ended,  but  that  he  will  go  along 
with  foreign  military  assistance  at  the  level 
the  administration  proposes — about  3  bil¬ 
lions.  Under  administration  plans,  economic 
aid  funds  next  year  would  rise  to  $1,900 
million. 

"While  I  was  in  Europe  this  fall,  I  con¬ 
firmed  through  the  officials  concerned  that 
we  gave  Denmark  $100  million  to  help  pay 
off  her  debt,”  Byrd  said. 

I  also  hold  in  my  hand  a  book  entitled 
"The  Great  Giveaway,’’  written  by  Eu¬ 


gene  W.  Castle,  a  prominent  author,  who 
has  several  time  straveled  around  the 
world  at  his  own  expense  investigating 
this  matter,  I  read  from  page  142 
thereof : 

We  gave  the  Government  of  Norway  $300 
million  which  they  promptly  applied  to  the 
reduction  of  their  internal  debt. 

Another  remark  I  made  yesterday  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  which  was  chal¬ 
lenged  was  that  our  taxpayers’  money 
had  been  utilized  to  transp>ort  a  religious 
sect  to  Mecca.  I  hold  in  my  hand  an 
Associated  Press  dispatch  dated  June  19, 
1956,  which  bears  the  headline  “United 
States  To  Send  Plane  To  Aid  Afghans 
To  Visit  Mecca.”  It  goes  on  with  the 
details,  stating  that  they  will  make  ap¬ 
proximately  15  or  20  roimd  trips,  that 
the  distance  of  the  roimd  trip  is  about 
3,500  miles,  that  the  cost  to  the  tax¬ 
payers  is  $150,000,  to  transport  some 
Moslems  to  Mecca  for  the  purpose  of 
worship. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

United  States  To  Send  Plane  To  Aid 
Afghans  To  Visit  Mecca 

As  a  gesture  of  friendliness  to  Afghanistan, 
the  United  States  is  sending  a  passenger 
plane  to  take  more  than  1,000  Afghan 
Moslems  on  their  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

A  Pan-American  World  Airways  plane 
carrying  three  air  crews  and  ground  person¬ 
nel  is  due  to  arrive  Wednesday  in  Kandahar, 
Afghanistan  trading  center,  to  start  the 
3,500-mile  round-trip  flights  to  the  birth¬ 
place  of  Mohammed. 

The  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  announcing  the  arrangement  yes¬ 
terday,  estimated  about  15  to  20  round  trips 
will  be  made  during  the  next  2  months  at  a 
cost  of  about  $150,000.  The  Afghanistan 
Government  is  chipping  in  on  the  expenses 
by  providing  the  fuel. 

The  Pan-American  plane,  capable  of 
carrying  64  passengers,  will  supplement  the 
regular  Afghan  airline,  Aryana,  in  trans¬ 
porting  the  pilgrims.  ICA  said  a  similar 
assist  was  given  to  Lebanon  in  1953. 

The  great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  is  required 
of  every  Moslem  at  least  once  in  his  life¬ 
time  if  he  is  able  to  go. 

Mr.  TALMADGE,  Mr.  President,  I 
hold  in  my  hand  a  press  release  from 
the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  for  release  in  the  a.  m.  news¬ 
papers,  June  19,  1956,  reporting  on  the 
same  subject  of  the  transportation  of 
Moslems  to  Mecca  for  the  purpose  of  wor¬ 
ship.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  press  release  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re¬ 
lease  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ICA  To  Help  Transport  Afghan  Pilgrims 
TO  Mecca 

Washington,  June  18. — The  United  States 
Government  will  help  to  transport  more  than 
1,000  Afghan  Moslems  to  Mecca  for  the  an¬ 
nual  "great  feast’’  ceremonies,  the  Interna- 
"tional  Cooperation  Administration  an¬ 
nounced  today. 

ICA,  acting  upon  the  request  of  the 
Afghanistan  Government,  has  contracted 
with  Pan  American  World  Airways  of  New 
York  to  send  a  4-engine  airplane  to 
Kandahar  in  south  central  Afghanistan  for 
60  days,  during  which  it  will  make  15  to 
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20  round  trips  to  Jidda,  the  port  of  Mecca, 
on  the  Red  Sea.  The  aircraft  will  be  used  to 
supplement  the  capacity  of  the  Afghan  air¬ 
line,  Aryana,  to  transport  the  pilgrims. 

The  plane  left  Idlewild  Airport  Sunday 
and  is  expected  to  arrive  in  Kandahar  Wed¬ 
nesday.  It  carries  three  air  crews  and  ground 
personnel.  Pan  American  is  the  only  United 
States  airline  certified  by  the  Civil  Aeronau¬ 
tics  Board  as  an  international  fiight  carrier  in 
and  through  Afghanistan. 

The  Hadj.  or  great  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  events  in  a  Mos¬ 
lem’s  life.  Every  Moslem  is  required  to  make 
this  pilgrimage  to  the  birthplace  of  Mo¬ 
hammed  at  least  once  during  his  lifetime,  if 
he  is  able. 

United  States  aid  to  Afghanistan  is  de¬ 
signed  to  help  encourage  the  strengthening 
of  a  stable  government,  which  will  be  able 
to  maintain  the  nation’s  independence,  and 
to  help  meet  the  aspirations  of  the  Afghan 
people  for  a  better  standard  of  living. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Other  statements  in 
my  speech  yesterday  the  authenticity  of 
which  has  been  challenged  were  that  we 
had  sent  dress  suits  to  Grecian  under¬ 
takers,  that  we  had  built  public  bath 
houses  for  Egyptian  camel  drivers,  and 
that  we  had  sent  iceboxes  to  Eskimos. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  clipping  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  Sunday,  Octo¬ 
ber  23,  1955,  written  by  an  eminent  col¬ 
umnist,  whose  article  is  syndicated,  Mr. 
George  Dixon,  whom  many  of  us  know, 
love,  and  respect.  He  quotes  in  detail 
on  that  matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Zany  Gifts  in  Giveaway 
(By  George  Dixon) 

Washington,  October,  22. — Just  about  the 
time  I  catch  up  with  the  latest  alphabetical 
metamorphosis  of  our  giveaway  agency  it 
goes  and  metamorphoses  itself  again. 

When  it  first  came  to  my  attention  it  was 
called  the  EGA.  It  took  me  weeks  to  memo¬ 
rize  that  this  stood  for  Economic  Cooperation 
Administration. 

Then  it  changed  to  MSA,  which  stood  for 
Mutual  Security  Administration;  then  to 
FOA,  which  stood  for  Foreign  Operations  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  then  to  IGA,  which  stood 
for  almost  anything,  including  $3  million 
worth  of  raisins  for  Britain. 

DUE  TO  change 

The  last  I  heard  of  it,  it  was  still  IGA,  or 
International  Cooperation  Administration. 
But  I  figure  it  is  about  time  for  it  to  change 
its  name  again  because  it  has  just  authorized 
150,000  collapsible  toothpaste  tubes  for 
Cambodia. 

The  IGA  withholds  any  explanation  of  why 
we  are  sending  collapsible  toothpaste  tubes 
to  Cambodia,  or  why  the  Cambodians  crave 
them. 

You  would  think  there  were  enough  col¬ 
lapsible  things  in  that  country  already. 

Under  its  various  guises,  our  foreign  aid 
agency  has  provided  public  baths  for  Egyp¬ 
tian  camel  drivers,  dress  suits  for  Grecian 
undertakers,  and  literally,  iceboxes  for  Es¬ 
kimos.  We  have  also  sent  stage  comedies  to 
France,  opera  singers  to  Italy,  and  drama 
groups  to  Germany. 

CmTORB 

We  ship  culture  as  freely  as  commodities. 
Among  cultural  projects  administered  by  the 
State  Department  in  recent  months  were: 
Jose  Limon  dance  troupe  in  South  America; 
Porgy  and  Bess  tour  of  the  Balkans;  Isaac 
Stern  performances  in  Iceland;  Jubilee  Sing¬ 


ers  tour  of  Far  East  and  Near  East,  and  the 
United  States  track,  field  and  swimming 
stars  tour  of  Latin  America. 

But  the  giveaway  to  the  English  intrigues 
me  even  more.  When  I  was  a  kid  there  was 
another  commodity  that  always  went  with 
raisins,  I  will  say  it:  “Nuts.” 

Dean  William  E.  Reed,  the  distinguished 
Negro  who  heads  up  the  agriculture  depart¬ 
ment  at  the  all-Negro  Agricultural  and 
Technical  College  in  Greensboro,  N  C.,  was 
reminiscing  about  his  recent  tour  of  Russia 
as  a  member  of  the  United  States  farm  dele¬ 
gation.  lie  said  the  Russians  had  practiced 
discrimination. 

This  caused  lifted  eyebrows.  Dean  Reed 
pretended  to  be  oblivious  of  the  sensation 
he  had  created  and  went  placidly  on: 

“There  were  seven  members  of  our  dele¬ 
gation.  I  was  the  only  Negro.  B’ut  every¬ 
where  we  went  I  was  put  in  second  place. 
I  was  always  second  in  every  reception  line 
and  No.  2  honor  guest  at  every  reception.” 

“Then  it  was  discrimination?” 

“Yes,”  continued  the  41 -year-old  educator, 
“but  not  because  of  color.  The  Russians 
have  become  exceedingly  education-con¬ 
scious.  They  are  particularly  conscious 
about  college  degrees.  Whoever  holds  the 
most  doctorates  is,  in  their  opinion,  the 
most  distinguished  VIP. 

BY  DEGREES 

“I  hold  a  bachelor  of  science  from  South¬ 
ern  University,  in  Scotlandville,  La.;  a  mas¬ 
ter  of  science  from  Iowa  State  College,  and  a 
doctor  of  philosophy  from  Cornell.  But  the 
chairman  of  our  delegation.  Dean  W.  V.  Lam¬ 
bert,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska  College 
of  Agriculture,  holds  one  more  than  I  do — 
and  the  other  school-teacher  in  our  party 
holds  one  less. 

“So  the  Ruslans  placed  Dean  Lambert 
first — which  they  should  have  done  anyway 
as  he  was  head  of  the  delegation— and  Prof. 
David  Gale  Johnson,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  third.” 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  also  stated  in  my 
speech  yesterday  that  we  had  built  a 
six-lane  highway  in  Portugal  from  Lis¬ 
bon  to  a  gambling  resort,  with  our  tax¬ 
payers’  money.  The  authenticity  of  that 
remark  has  been  challenged. 

My  authority  for  that  statement  is 
Mr.  Eugene  Castle,  the  author  of  the 
book,  The  Great  Giveaway.  I  called 
him  on  the  telephone  this  morning  and 
asked  him  for  his  authority.  He  told 
me  he  was  there,  that  he  rode  on  the 
road,  that  he  spoke  the  language,  that 
he  asked  the  people  how  they  got  it,  and 
that  they  all  told  him  the  Americans 
built  it  for  them.  He  stated  that  he  is 
prepared  at  any  time  to  appear  before 
any  committee  of  the  Congress  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  that  statement. 

Another  remark  which  I  made  yester¬ 
day  was  that  we  had  given  a  billion 
dollars  to  India  since  the  conclusion  of 
World  War  II.  The  authenticity  of  that 
statement  has  been  challenged,  and  the 
international  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  states  that  they  did  in  fact  give 
India  the  sum  of  $468  million.  Now, 
that  is  not  complete,  because  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  that  we  have  given  them  vast 
stores  of  food  imder  Public  Law  480, 
some  of  which  is  charged  to  the  farm 
price  supports,  but  in  fact  is  foreign  aid, 
because  we  either  give  them  or  sell  them 
that  food  at  nominal  prices. 

In  addition,  over  a  3-year  period, 
India  agreed  to  buy,  at  somewhat  more 
than  50  cents  on  the  dollar  of  what  it 
cost  the  United  States,  the  following 
commodities;  130  million  bushels  of 
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wheat,  5,000  bales  of  cotton,  6  million 
pounds  of  tobacco,  and  assorted  dairy 
products  costing  $3  Vz  million. 

Furthermore,  India  agreed  to  buy, 
during  a  single  year,  4,400,000  bags  of 
rice,  each  weighing  100  pounds.  These 
products  were  to  be  shipped  to  India,  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment.  The  ocean  freight  charges 
were  figured  at  $54,200,000. 

For  this  package,  India  agreed  to  pay 
$360  million,  not  in  dollars,  but  in  nipees. 
The  cost  to  the  American  taxpayers, 
including  freight,  was  $706,500,000;  the 
selling  price  was  $360  million.  The  loss 
to  the  American  taxpayers  was  $346,- 
500,000. 

Since  that  issue  has  been  raised,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  listed  the  clu’ono- 
logy  of  some  of  our  foreign-aid  expend¬ 
itures,  the  wisdom  of  which  appeared 
to  my  mind  to  be  very  doubtful.  I 
should  like  to  read  some  of  these  items 
Into  the  Record. 

Item  No.  1:  Building  200  public  rest¬ 
rooms  in  the  Philippines  and  sending  a 
team  of  technical  assistance  experts  to 
demonstrate  their  use  to  confused  Fili¬ 
pinos.  This  was  reported  by  Represent¬ 
ative  H.  R.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa, 
in  a  newsletter  of  January  4,  1956. 

Item  No.  2 :  Hiring  a  pasture  produc¬ 
tion  consultant  and  financing  a  study  of 
the  food  value  of  British  grass  for  Great 
Britain.  This  item  was  reported  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  press  service  of  Janu¬ 
ary  21,  1956. 

Item  No.  3:  Consulting  services  in 
social  insurance  for  Haiti,  reported  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Press  January  21, 
1956. 

Item  No.  4:  Shipping  of  150,000  col¬ 
lapsible  toothpaste  tubes  to  Cambodia, 
reported  by  Columnist  George  Dixon  on 
October  23,  1955. 

Item  No.  5 :  Building  public  baths  for 
Egyptian  camel  drivers,  reported  by  Col¬ 
umnist  George  Dixon  on  October  23, 
1955. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listed  some  60- 
odd  similar  items,  showing  the  sources 
of  the  authority,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  list  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

1.  Building  200  public  rest  rooms  In  the 
Philippines  and  sending  a  team  of  technical 
assistance  experts  to  demonstrate  their  use 
to  confused  Filipinos.  (Reported  by  Con¬ 
gressman  H.  R.  Gross,  Iowa  Republican,  in 
Newsletter  of  January  4,  1956.) 

2.  Hiring  a  pasture  production  consultant 
and  financing  a  study  of  the  food  value  of 
British  grass  for  Great  Britain,  (Chicago 
Tribune  Press  Service,  January  21, 1956:) 

3.  Consulting  services  in  social  insurance 
for  Haiti.  (Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service, 
January  21,  1956.) 

4.  Shipping  of  150,000  collapsible  tooth¬ 
paste  tubes  to  Cambodia.  (Columnist 
George  Dixon,  October  23,  1955.) 

5.  Building  public  baths  lor  Egyptian 
camel  drivers.  (Columnist  George  Dixon, 
October  23,  1955.) 

6.  Giving  dress  suits  to  Grecian  under¬ 
takers.  (Columnist  George  Dixon,  October 
23.  1955.) 

7.  Shipping  ice  boxes  to  Eskimos.  (Colum¬ 
nist  George  Dixon,  October  23,  1955.) 

8.  Sanding  opera  singers  to  Italy,  Spanish 
dance  troupes  to  South  Amerida  and  stage 
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comedies  to  France.  (Columnist  George 
Dixon,  October  23,  1956.) 

9.  Conducting  a  wage  and  position  classi¬ 
fication  survey  for  tbe  Philippine  Govern¬ 
ment.  (Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service,  Jan¬ 
uary  21,  1956.) 

10.  Hiring  a  trade  union  consultant  for 
Europe.  (Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service, 
January  21,  1956.) 

11.  Training  French  industrialists  In 
American  psychology  methods  in  industry. 
(Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service,  January  21, 
1956.) 

12.  Establishing  a  pension  prograni  for 
overage  Chinese  Nationalist  soldiers.  (Rep¬ 
resentative  Olin  E.  Teague,  Texas  Democrat, 
as  quoted  by  United  Press,  October  22,  1955.) 

13.  Underwriting  the  reduction  of  taxes  in 
Great  Britain  and  paying  off  the  national 
debt  of  Denmark.  (Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
Virginia  Democrat,  as  quoted  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  December  21,  1955.) 

14.  Building  of  multi-million-dollar  lux¬ 
ury  apartment  houses  for  American  bureau¬ 
crats  in  Germany,  France  and  Yugoslavia. 
(Eugene  W.  Castle  in  his  book,  “Billions, 
Blunders  and  Baloney,”  and  subsequent 
speeches.) 

15.  Bringing  traffic  cops  from  foreign 
countries  to  study  how  to  be  better  traffic 
cops  in  the  United  States.  (Eugene  W. 
Castle.) 

16.  Study  of  the  human  behavior  of  the 
Dutch  people.  (Eugene  W.  Castle.) 

17.  Sending  railroad  coaches  to  Korea, 
(Associated  Press,  April  16,  1956.) 

18.  Underwriting  UNESCO  script  to  the 
tune  of  $6,500,000  a  year.  (Congressman 
H.  R.  Gross  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
April  10,  1956.) 

19.  Insuring  American  investment  abroad, 
including  $17  million  worth  for  Ford  Motor 
Co.  alone.  (Columnist  John  B.  Crane.  ICA 
Bulletin  No.  93.) 

20.  Modernizing  Thailand’s  revenue  serv¬ 
ice  and  budgetary  procedures.  (ICA  press 
release  No.  96,  February  6,  1956.) 

21.  Training  the  Thai  in  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  (ICA  press  release  No.  96, 
February  6,  1956.) 

22.  Building  bridges  over  South  American 
rivers,  including  one  costing  $460,000  over 
the  Piray  River  in  Bolivia.  (Eugene  Castle.) 

23.  Constructing  and  equipping  nitro- 
phosphate  plant,  cement  plant,  polyvinyl 
chloride  plant,  urea  plant,  sulfuric  acid 
plant,  sugar  mills,  -artificial  wood  board 
plant  and  other  private  Industrial  develop¬ 
ment  on  Formosa.  (ICA  Bulletins  No.  100, 
99,  90,  71,  and  62  and  press  release  No,  101.) 

24.  Shipping  raisins  to  Great  Britain. 
(Columnist  George  Dixon,  October  23,  1955; 
ICA  Bulletin  No.  89,  April  4,  1956.) 

25.  Financing  the  commercial  develop¬ 
ment  of  Jet  aircraft  in  Great  Britain.  (Eu¬ 
gene  Castle.) 

26.  Sending  ultra-violet  lamps  to  India. 
(ICA  Bulletin  No.  76,  March  6, 1956.) 

27.  Study  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  In¬ 
dia’s  railway  transportation  system.  (ICA 
Bulletin  No.  69,  February  15, 1956.) 

28.  Training  newsprint  mill  operators  in 
India.  (Chicago  Tribune  Press  Service,  Jan¬ 
uary  21,  1956.) 

29.  Giving  landing  craft  to  Indonesia. 
(ICA  Bulletin  No.  83,  March  20,  1956.) 

30.  Expanding  cotton  mills  in  Iran.  (ICA 
bulletin  No.  75,  March  5,  1956.) 

31.  Building  low-cost  housing  and  health 
centers  and  paving  of  city  streets  and  de¬ 
veloping  municipal  water  supplies  in  Iran, 
(ICA  press  release  No.  102,  February  15,  1956.) 

32.  Sending  audio-visual  mobile  units  to 
Iran.  (ICA  Bulletin  No.  63,  February  2, 
1956.) 

33.  Underwriting  deficit  of  Japanese  Gov- 
errunent.  (Ekigene  Castle.) 

34.  Establishing  agricultural  schools  In 
Jordan.  (ICA  Bulletin  No.  92,  April  10, 
•1956.) 


35.  Providing  advisory  services  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  railroads  for  the  Korea  National 
Railway.  (ICA  Bulletin  No.  72,  April  24, 
1956.) 

36.  Equipping  Korean  fishing  boats.  (ICA 
Bulletin  No.  70,  February  16,  1956.) 

37.  Paying  rent  on  use  of  Korean  facilities 
by  American  Armed  Forces  protecting  the 
country.  (Time  magazine,  January  2,  1956.) 

38.  Sending  vegetable  seeds  to  Laos.  (ICA 
Bulletin  No.  65,  February  6,  1956.) 

39.  Circulating  publications  of  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  European  Economic  Cooperation  in 
this  country  to  acquaint  Americans  with  for¬ 
eign  products  and  processes.  (ICA  Bulletin 
No.  74,  March  1,  1956.) 

40.  Paying  the  salaries  of  an  army  of  half 
a  million  bureaucrats  to  administer  Ameri¬ 
can  foreign  aid  and  propaganda  projects 
abroad.  (Eugene  W.  Castle.) 

41.  Spending  more  than  $30  million  a  year 
to  turn  out  propaganda  films,  magazines, 
newspapers  and  news  services  to  compete 
with  the  competent  products  of  private 
American  enterprise  abroad.  (Eugene  Castle.) 

42.  Paying  off  the  Norwegian  national 
debt.  (Eugene  W.  Castle.) 

43.  Building  fertilizer  factory  and  grain 
elevators  in  Pakistan.  (ICA  press  release 
No.  105.) 

44.  Developing  a  modern  civil  airways  sys- 
stem  and  building  public  water  supplies  in 
Pakistan.  (ICA  press  release  No.  105.) 

45.  Digging  1,800  weils  in  the  Philippines, 
(ICA  bulletin.  No.  142,  April  23,  1956.) 

46.  Establishing  farm  cooperatives  in  the 
Philippines.  (ICA  Bulletin  No.  142,  April  23, 
1956.) 

47.  Underwriting  geophysical  exploration 
in  the  Philippines.  (Chicago  Tribune  News 
Service,  January  21,  1956.) 

48.  Engineering  and  economic  survey  of 
domestic  transportation  facilities  in  the 
Philippines.  (ICA  Bulletin  No.  60,  January 
19.  1956.) 

49.  Land  development  demonstration  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  Azores.  (ICA  Bulletin  No.  87, 
March  30,  1956.) 

50.  Paying  salary  of  investment  adviser  to 
the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 
in  Central  Africa.  (ICA  Bulletin  No.  91, 
April  6,  1956.) 

51.  Livestock  improvement  and  disease 
control  projects  in  Thailand.  (ICA  Bulletin 
No.  97,  April  19,  1956.) 

52.  Tank  irrigation  and  water  conservation 
projects  in  Thailand.  (ICA  Bulletin  No.  81, 
March  16,  1956.) 

53.  Contract  with  Pan  American  World 
Airways  to  send  25  technicians  to  Thailand 
to  assist  Thai  Airways  Co.  in  establishing 
a  personnel  training  program.  (ICA  Bulletin 
No.  79.  March  13,  1956.) 

54.  Establishing  and  equipping  Foot  and 
Mouth  Disease  'Vaccine  Laboratory  in  Thai¬ 
land.  (ICA  Bulletin  No,  65,  February  6, 
1956.) 

55.  Thirty-mile  extension  of  the  state- 
owned  Thai  State  Railway,  including  the  gift 
of  rolling  stock  and  the  installation  of 
necessary  telecommunications  equipment. 
(ICS  press  release.  No.  96,  February  6,  1952.) 

56.  Training  program  to  each  Thai  how  to 
operate  and  maintain  motor  vehicles  given 
them.  (ICA  press  release.  No.  96,  February 
6,  1956.) 

57.  Importing  breeding  stock  to  improve 
cattle  herds  in  Thailand.  .  (ICA  press  release. 
No.  96,  February  6,  1956.) 

58.  Undertaking  marketing  surveys  in 
Thailand  to  attract  private  industry.  (ICA 
press  release.  No.  96,  February  6,  1956.) 

59.  Audiovisual  mobile  units  for  Vietnam, 
(ICA  Bulletin,  No.  100,  April  25,  1956.) 

60.  Providing  newsprint  for  Vietnam  news¬ 
papers.  (ICA  Bulletin,  No.  92,  April  10, 
1956.) 

61.  Building  homes  and  clearing  land  for 
Vietnam  refugees.  (ICA  press  release.  No. 
83,  January  18,  1956.) 


62.  Self-propelled  water  and  oil-carrying 
barges  for  Vietnam.  (ICA  Bulletin,  No.  63, 
February  2,  1956.) 

63.  Under-writing  recruiting  campaigns  for 
the  Vietnamese  Army.  (Eugene  Castle  quot¬ 
ing  testimony  of  USIA  Director  Theodore 
Streibert.) 

The  principal  preoccupation  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Adminlstrtlon  (ICA) 
at  this  time  seems  to  be  building  roads  and 
dams.  For  example,  it  already  has  built  a  15- 
mile  long,  6-lane  superhighway,  linking  the 
city  of  Lisbon,  Portugal,  with  the  gambling 
casino  at  Estoril  (authority:  Eugene  Castle), 
and  presently  has  underway  these  projects: 

1.  A  200-mile  highway  through  the  jungles 
of  central  Thailand  to  connect  the  capital 
city  with  that  country’s  underdeveloped 
northeast.  (ICA  press  release.  No.  96,  Febru¬ 
ary  6,  1956.) 

2.  A  highway  of  undisclosed  length  to  be 
carved  out  of  the  rugged  mountains  and 
hacked  out  of  the  tangled  jungles  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  connecting  that  country’s  capital  city 
with  a  new  seaport  being  built  on  the  Gulf 
of  Siam  by  the  French.  (ICA  press  release. 
No.  91,  January  27,  1956.) 

3.  A  145 -mile  highway  across  the  island  of 
Formosa  to  open  up  virgin  territory  for  the 
development  of  agriculture,  forestry,  and 
mining.  (ICA  press  release.  No.  101,  Febru¬ 
ary  14,  1956.) 

4.  Five  hundred  miles  of  rural  roads  open¬ 
ing  up  undeveloped  territory  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  (ICA  Bulletin,  No.  142,  April  12, 
1956.) 

These  roads  are  being  constructed  where 
roads  never  before  existed.  They  are  located 
in  countries  where  motor  transport  is  a 
luxury  and  automobiles  are  a  rarity.  The 
excuse  for  their  construction  is  their  “mili¬ 
tary  necessity,”  but  it  appears  that  their 
sole  military  advantage  will  accrue  to  the 
hordes  of  Mao  Tse-tung  whenever  he  may 
decide  to  send  them  surging  into  south¬ 
east  Asia,  a  conquest  which  we  are  aware 
Communist  China  can  make  at  will. 

According  to  a  breakdown  printed  in  the 
February  23,  1956,  issue  of  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  by  Congressman  A.  L.  Miller, 
of  Nebraska,  the  ICA  and  its  predecessors 
during  the  period  April  3,  1948,  to  Marc^i 
31,  1955,  spent  a  total  of  $288,582,000  on 
overseas  power,  irrigation  and  river  develop¬ 
ment  projects.  These  include  projects  in 
Denmark,  France,  Iceland,  Italy,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Portugal,  Spain,  Austria-Germany, 
Belgian  Congo,  Algeria,  Dutch  Surinam, 
Malta,  Jamaica,  British  Somaliland,  Cyprus, 
Cambodia,  Laos,  Vietnam,  Formosa,  Korea, 
the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Greece,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Turkey,  Egypt, 
Ethiopia,  Liberia,  Afghanistan,  India,  Nepal, 
and  Pakistan. 

Those  figures  to  not  include  such  current 
projects  as: 

1.  ’The  $50  million  dam,  powerplant,  and 
Irrigation  system  at  Shihmen  on  Formosa 
(ICA  Press  Release  No.  101,  February  14, 
1956). 

2.  The  $65  million  multipurpose  dam  on 
the  Karnafuli  River  in  east  Pakistan  (ICA 
Press  Release  No.  105,  February  19,  1956). 

3.  Two  million  dollar  development  project 
in  the  Rapti  River  Valley  in  Nepal  (ICA 
Press  Release  No.  94,  February  2,  1956). 

4.  Thirty  million  dollars  to  build  steam- 
power  plants  in  Korea  (Chicago  Tribune 
Press  Service,  January  21,  1956). 

5.  Five  million  eight  hundred  sixty-six 
thousand  and  five  hundred  dollars  for  an 
electric  power  project  in  Greece  (Chicago 
Tribune  Press  Service,  January  21,  1956) . 

These  projects  all  will  provide  power  for 
expanded  industry  to  compete  with  AmerU 
can  industry  and  water  for  increased  irri¬ 
gation  to  produce  more  basic  crops  to  com¬ 
pete  with  American  produce. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  for 
his  graciousness  in  yielding  to  me. 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Long's 
speech. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  appreciate  the 
kindness  of  the  Senator  in  yielding  at 
this  point. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  and  appropriate 
to  make  one  comment  on  the  statements 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  TaemadgeI.  Frankly,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  statements  which  appear 
in  the  Reader’s  Digest,  the  American 
Legion  Monthly,  and  elsewhere,  which 
are  absolutely  without  foundation.  Such 
statements  are  frequently  quoted  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  or  the  Senate.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  read  from  the 
Castle  book.  The  following  statement  is 
quoted  from  the  book ; 

In  Portugal  we  have  paid  for  a  6-Iane 
highway  15  miles  long  connecting  Lisbon 
with  the  gambling  resort  of  Estoril. 

The  comment  of  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  is  as  follows: 

No  United  States  aid  funds,,  dollars  or 
counterpart,  have  been  used  for  highway 
construction  anywhere  in  Portugal.  The 
highway  referred  to  was  built  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Government  and  opened  to  traffic  some 
6  months  before  counterpart  funds  were  re¬ 
leased. 

It  was  indicated,  in  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  that — 

Our  tax  dollars  have  provided  dress  suits 
for  Grecian  undertakers,  public  baths  for 
Egyptian  camel  drivers,  and  even  ice  boxes 
for  Eskimos. 

What  is  the  fact?  ICA  says,  “This  is  a 
complete  fabrication,  with  no  basis  in 
fact  whatsoever.’’ 

"  I  shall  answer  all  of  these  allegations 
that  were  made,  because  they  are  not 
founded  in  fact. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Members  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate  ought  to  be  a 
little  more  careful,  a  little  more  mindful 
of  the  whole  story,  before  these  stories 
are  so  carelessly  disseminated  to  the 
press. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge],  and  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  be  placed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  in  order 
that  my.  remarks  may  have  continuity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Neu- 
berger  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  shall  amplify  my 
statement  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  amendment  would  eliminate 
from  the  bill  the  authorization  for  ap¬ 
propriations  for  defense  support  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959. 


The  President  of  the  United  States 
recommended  to  the  Congress  that  au¬ 
thorizations  for  appropriations  for  both 
military  assistance  and  defense  support 
should  be  changed  from  a  1-year  basis 
to  a  permanent  authorization  basis.  The 
President  made  this  recommendation  for 
two  principal  reasons.  First,  a  continu¬ 
ing  authorization  for  these  programs 
would  facilitate  proper  long-range  plan¬ 
ning.  Second,  a  continuing  authoriza¬ 
tion  would  demonstrate  the  fact  that 
these  programs  are  an  important  part  of 
the  defense  effort  of  the  United  States. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
decided  to  put  authorizations  for  both 
military  assistance  and  defense  support 
on  a  2-year  basis  rather  than  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  relationship  between  these  programs 
and  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States 
is  so  close  as  to  require  periodic  review 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  committee  has,  however,  been  re¬ 
viewing  such  authorizations  for  10  years 
now.  The  objectives  of  defense  support 
and  the  main  patterns  of  such  assist¬ 
ance  are  now  fairly  well  agreed  upon. 
The  Committee  therefore  concluded  that 
it  could  safely  change  from  an  annual 
authorization  to  authorizations  covering 
2  yeai’s.  The  committee  believes  that 
this  change  will  permit  better  planning 
and  will  improve  the  administration  of 
the  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be,  defeated. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wonder  if  it  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  each 
of  us  to  yield  back  all  of  our  time  except 
5  minutes  on  each  side,  and  then  to  have 
a  quorum  call,  the  time  for  the  quorum 
call  to  be  charged  to  neither  side.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  quorum  call,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  would  have  a  chance  to 
represent  his  amendment;  and  then  we 
would  use  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  the  understanding  that  all 
time  has  been  yielded  back  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  5  minutes  on  each  side,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  to  be  charged  to  neither 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Neu- 
berger  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  there  be  a  quorum  call,  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  to  be  charged  to  neither 
side?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  support  the  position  taken  by  the 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  who 
has  heretofore  spoken  in  opposition  to 
the  first  amendment  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long]. 

If  Senators  will  examine  page  26  of  the 
bill,  they  will  see  that  the  effect  and 
intent  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  is  to  strike  out  beginning 
with  the  word  “There”,  at  the  end  of  line 
15,  through  the  remainder  of  the  para¬ 
graph.  That  will  eliminate  the  author¬ 
ity  for  the  following  fiscal  year,  1959, 
for  both  the  military  support  and  the 
defense  support. 

When  the  administration  first  pre¬ 
sented  its  recommendations  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  it  requested  in  effect,  unlimited 
authority  in  the  case  of  both  the  military 
features  of  the  bill  and  ,the  defense-sup¬ 
port  features.  The  committee,  with  all 
the  facts  before  it,  believed — and  quite 
properly  so,  in  my  opinion — that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  authorize  such  un¬ 
limited  support  which  in  the  future 
would  require  action  by  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee.  But  the  committee 
felt  that  a  strong  case  had  been  made  for 
giving  authorization  for  a  limited  period 
of  2  years  in  the  case  of  these  2  fields, 
namely,  military  support  and  defense 
support. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  military  ap¬ 
propriation  could  not  be  included  in  this 
year’s  militai’y  appropriation  bill  because 
the  military  appropriation  bill  for 
United  States  forces  has  already  cleared 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  is  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  before  the  Senate  has  even  acted  on 
the  mutual  aid  authorization  bill.  If 
the  Senate  is  to  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  experiment  with  that  plan  next  year, 
it  is  necessary  to  make  the  1959  authori¬ 
zation  now,  so  that  next  year,  when  the 
appropriation  bill  comes  before  us,  this 
feature  may  be  included. 

The  testimony  has  very  clearly  shown 
that  the  forces  in  Republic  of  Korea,  in 
Turkey,  in  Formosa,  and  in  Vietnam  are 
all  parts  of  the  mutual  defense  perim¬ 
eter  of  the  free  world,  of  which  the 
United  States  is  a  vital  part.  Under 
these  circumstances,  particularly  when 
the  evidence  shows  that  it  costs  $105  to 
maintain  a  Turkish  soldier,  $117  to  main¬ 
tain  a  Korean  soldier,  and  $142  to  main¬ 
tain  a  Chinese  Nationalist  soldier - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  should  like  to 
have  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Pi-esi- 
dent,  I  yield  an  additional  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  California,  if  that  will  be 
agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana ; 
and,  if  so,  I  shall  also  yield  an  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  one  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  President,  it  costs  $3,511  a 
year  to  maintain  a  United  States  soldier. 
So,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  defense 
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of  those  countries,  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  defense  of  our  own  coun¬ 
try,  more  divisions  will  be  available 
for  the  common  defense  if  we  use  the 
soldiers  of  other  countries.  I  believe 
that  situation  amply  justifies  including 
that  part  of  the  item  in  our  militai-y  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  next  year.  But  unless 
this  item  is  included  in  the  pending  bill, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  follow  that  pro¬ 
cedure. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
point  out  that  my  amendment  does  not 
at  all  affect  the  fiscal  year  1958.  In 
other  words,  it  does  not  affect  the  fiscal 
year  which  will  begin  on  the  1st  of  July 
of  this  year,  and  will  end  on  the  30th  of 
June,  1958. 

My  position  is  that  the  Congress 
should  not  vote  for  an  economic  pro¬ 
gram,  to  be  hidden  inside  the  defense 
budget,  when  that  economic  program 
would  be  for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  which 
will  begin  more  than  a  year  from'^now 
on  July  1,  1958,  and  will  end  on  June 
30,  1959. 

If  Senators  wish  to  consider  a  sample 
of  such  an  economic  program,  let  them 
examine  pages  784  and  785  of  the  hear¬ 
ings,  which  shows  a  typical  program — 
in  this  case,  the  one  in  Korea.  Prom 
those  pages  of  the  hearings.  Senators 
will  find  that  the  program  is  primarily 
an  economic-aid  program.  In  the  case 
of  Korea,  the  program  is  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  developing  agricultural  and 
natural  resources,  industry  and  mining, 
transportation,  health  and  sanitation, 
education,  public  administration,  com¬ 
munity  development,  social  welfare, 
housing,  and  so  forth. 

If  Senators  would  like  to  consider 
further  what  is  happening  under  this 
program,  let  them  also  examine  pages 
651  and  652  of  the  hearings,  from  which 
they  will  see  that  a  great  portion  of  the 
money  used  for  this  program  is  abso¬ 
lutely  being  frittered  away — according 
to  the  administration’s  own  testimony — 
by  permitting  these  foreign  nations  to 
shortchange  us  by  as  much  as  50  percent 
in  the  exchange  of  currencies.  In  other 
words,  as  much  as  50  percent,  or  half, 
of  the  money  is  simply  being  frittered 
away  in  connection  with  a  vast  ex¬ 
change  of  currencies:  and  the  admin¬ 
istration  admits  it.  In  the  case  of  Viet¬ 
nam  alone,  that  is  going  on  to  the  tune 
of  $120  million,  or  50  percent  of  $240 
million  annually. 

Mr.  President,  this  type  of  economic 
aid  program  should  not  be  hidden  away 
in  the  military  budget.  When  the  com- 
-mittee  was  sitting  as  a  study  group, 
what  did  the  committee  say  about  it? 
On  page  16  of  the  report  we  find  that 
the  committee  discusses  supporting  as¬ 
sistance,  as  the  commitee  calls  it;  and 
at  that  point  in  the  report  the  commit¬ 
tee  points  out  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
nothing  more  than  outright  economic 
aid.  Then  the  committee  says  that  the 
administration  had  made  the  sugges¬ 
tion  that  the  military-aid  provisions 
might  be  placed  in  the  defense  budget 


without  having  any  further  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill,  as  is  proposed  in  this  case. 

Then  the  committee  says: 

On  the  other  hand,  such  legislation  might 
result  in  a  loss  of  some  congressional  con¬ 
trol  over  the  largest  element  of  foreign  aid, 
by  burying  it  in  the  budget  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense. 

Then  let  us  examine  the  next  para¬ 
graph.  I  am  hfting  it  out  of  context, 
but  I  am  not  doing  violence  to  the  point 
the  comittee  had  in  mind : 

While  the  committee  believes  that  there 
may  be  merit  in  the  proposal  to  place  mili¬ 
tary  aid  funds  with  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  it  knows  that  this  proposal  deals  with 
only  one  part  of  the  problem. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  page  25, 
we  find  the  following: 

The  committee  believes  that  any  changes 
in  legislation  which  would  deny  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  an  annual  review  of  supporting  aid — • 

The  committee  calls  it  supporting 
aid — 

would  raise  dangers  of  a  failure  to  adjust 
this  aid  to  changing  circumstances.  It 
would  raise  dangers  of  an  undue  expansion 
of  supporting  aid  programs  and  unnecessary 
and  excessive  demands  on  the  resources  of 
this  country. 

Elsewhere  in  the  report  Senators  will 
find  that  the  statement  that  to  continue 
the  supporting  aid  indefinitely  creates  ill 
will  between  nations  and  causes  nations 
not  to  do  for  themselves  the  things  which 
we  can  properly  rely  upon  them  to  do. 

That  report  was  unanimous.  My 
amendment  recommends  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  exactly  what  the  same  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  unanimously 
recommended  when  the  committee  was 
sitting  as  a  study  group  on  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  can  recom¬ 
mend  one  thing  when  they  are  studying 
a  program,  and  they  can  vote  the  other 
way  when  the  administration  suggests 
they  do  so.  But  I  suggest  that,  by  the 
administration’s  own  admission,  in  the 
case  of  a  single  country,  and  when  $240 
million  was  involved,  as  much  as  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  money  was  absolutely  being 
thrown  away  by  means  of  a  quick  ex¬ 
change  of  currencies. 

Mr.  President,  why  should  these  things 
be  hidden  away  in  the  defense  budget, 
when  they  are  most  wasteful  and  most 
inexcusable. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  say  that  a 
1-year  authorization  is  enough;  it  would 
be  inexcusable  to  make  such  an  authori¬ 
zation  for  a  second  year,  without  further 
study. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  me,  so  that 
I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  from  the  time 
available  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  knows  that  the  Senate  author¬ 
ized  the  expenditure  of  $300,000  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  study  to  which 
reference  has  been  made;  and  in  that 
connection,  various  study  groups  were 
sent  forth,  foundations  were  employed, 
and  voluminous  reports  were  received 
and  analyzed.  In  the  light  of  what  the 


Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  now,  contrary  to  that  report, 
does  it  not  appear  that  that  money  has 
gone  down  the  drain,  along  with  a  great 
deal  of  the  foreign  aid  we  have  provided? 

Mr.  LONG.  Not  only  that,  but  one  of 
the  experts  pointed  out  that  $120  mil¬ 
lion  is  being  wasted,  in  the  case  of  Viet¬ 
nam;  and  yet  the  committee  now 
proposes  that  all  this  sort  of  thing  be 
continued. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  no  further  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  agreeable,  I  will  yield  1  minute 
on  the  bill  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  aware  that  Secretary  Dulles, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  testified  before 
the  committee,  last  year,  that  foreign 
aid  is  a  permanent  policy  as  long  as  our 
security  is  threatened?  Our  security  has 
been  threatened  ever  since  we  have  been 
a  nation.  I  suppose,  from  that,  it  will 
be  a  continuing  thing,  but  is  the  Senator 
aware  of  that  fact?  Of  course  he  is;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  Here  is  a  case  of 
asking  Congress  to  authorize  $710  mil¬ 
lion  without  ever  looking  into  the  sub¬ 
ject.  If  we  approve  this  authorization, 
we  may  next  be  asked  to  authorize  aid 
10  years  in  advance.  Someday  Congress, 
I  suppose,  will  be  asked  to  authorize  for¬ 
eign  aid  forever,  without  any  control. 

Mr.  MALONE.  It  was  said  in  1948 
that  if  we  started  the  Marshall  plan  and 
appropriated  money  for  it,  it  would  defi¬ 
nitely  become  just  as  much  a  part  of  our 
budget  as  the  State  Department  is. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Do  we  have 
3  minutes  remaining  on  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  3  minutes  remain¬ 
ing.  The  proponents  of  the  amendment 
have  no  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  desire  to  make  a  statement,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  I  shall  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  because  I  want 
all  Senators  to  be  on  notice,  so  they  can 
be  present  when  the  vote  is  taken. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

First,  the  pending  bill  is  an  authori¬ 
zation  measure.  It  does  not  deal  di¬ 
rectly  with  spending,  but  only  the  ceil¬ 
ings  upon  spending  when  we  get  to  the 
actual  money  bill. 

The  mutual-security  bill,  as  reported 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  [Mr.  Green],  must  go 
through  two  stages  every  year.  We  are 
engaged  in  the  first  stage  now,  that  is, 
consideration  of  the  policy  question  in¬ 
volved,  and  determination  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  effort  this  country  is  willing  to 

The  second  stage — which  cannot  even 
begin  imtil  we  conclude  the  first  stage — - 
is  when  we  consider  the  actual  amount 
of  money  that  will  be  appropriated. 
This  is  a  far  different  question. 
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The  difference  is  so  great  that  there 
has  been  only  one  instance  in  the  past 
10  years  where  the  executive  branch  has 
asked  for  as  much  in  appropriations  as 
it  asked  in  authorizations,  and  there 
has  been  no  instance  in  which  Congress 
has  granted  as  much  in  appropriations 
as  it  has  in  authorizations. 

For  fiscal  1957,  the  administration  re¬ 
quested  $4,860,000,000  in  authorization. 
The  Congress  actually  granted  $4,034,- 
600,000.  Then,  when  we  reached  the 
appropriation  bill,  the  sum  actually  ap¬ 
propriated  was  $3,766,500,000. 

For  fiscal  1956,  the  situation  was  as 
follows : 

The  Executive  authorization  request 
was  $3,408,000,000. 

The  congressional  authorization  was 
$3,285,800,000. 

The  Executive  appropriation  request 
was  $3,266,600,000. 

But  the  congressional  appropriation 
was  down  to  $2,703,000,000. 

By  the  combined  action  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  this  measure  has  been  cut 
already  by  16%  percent.  We  customar¬ 
ily  operate  on  the  assumption  that 
some  flexibility  has  been  left  for  the 
operations  of  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee. 

That  committee  has  the  exhausting — ^ 
and  usually  thankless — job  of  going  over 
the  justification  in  detail. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  will  be  ap¬ 


proaching  the  peril  point  if  we  make 
another  substantial  cut  in  the  authori¬ 
zation.  We  will  leave  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  without  sufficient  elbow 
room. 

Prudent  judgment  on  spending  is  best 
made  when  the  men  who  must  make  the 
judgment  do  not  have  their  hands  tied. 

I  have  great  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
to  make  prudent  judgments  as  to  the 
use  of  the  taxpayer’s  money.  If  the 
authorization  is  too  high — in  terms  of 
specific  projects — I  believe  they  will  de¬ 
termine  that  fact  and  make  appropriate 
recommendations. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee  has  per¬ 
formed  its  duties  ably  and  well.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  ceiling  authorizations  they 
have  brought  to  us  are  realistic  and  in 
line  with  the  national  interest. 

For  that  reason,  I  cannot  see  my  way 
clear  to  vote  to  reduce  the  authoriza¬ 
tion,  as  proposed  by  my  delightful  friespd 
from  Louisiana.  It  is  my  belief  that  it 
would  be  an  xmwise  restriction  which 
we  might  regret  in  the  days  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  table  setting 
forth  the  history  of  congressional  action 
on  the  mutual-security  bill  for  the  past 
10  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Fiscal  year 

Executive 
branch 
authoriza¬ 
tion  request 

Authoriza¬ 
tion  by 
Congress 

Executive 
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approjiria- 
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appropria¬ 

tions 

adjusted 

Amount  of 
reduction- 
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appropriation 
granted  with 
authoriza¬ 
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appropria- 
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compared 
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authoriza¬ 
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0.248 

_ ..... 

6,  7.56. 0 

.5, 670. 0 
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.101 
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813. 1 
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704.5 
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3957 . . 

1958 . 

4,  860.  0 
4,400  0 

4,034.6 

4, 860.0 

3,  766.  5 

1,093.5 

.2’25 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  think  the  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment  is  a  test,  and  I  want  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  so  Sena¬ 
tors  can  be  present  when  there  is  a  vote 
on  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas,  the  3 
minutes  which  he  allowed  himself,  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  1 
minute  on  the  bill,  if  it  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  does  not  touch 
on  the  defense  support  authorization  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958,  but  affects  only  the 
authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1959? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Senator 
from  Louisiana  proposes  to  whittle  away 
$300  million  of  military  aid  by  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  in  error.  This  amendment  sim¬ 
ply  strikes  out  the  authorization  for  de¬ 
fense  support  funds  for  fiscal  year  1959, 


and  does  not  in  any  manner  reduce  or 
otherwise  affect  the  amoimt  of  defense 
support  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1958. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  think  that  if  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  shall  be 
adopted,  our  whole  foreign  military-aid 
program  will  be  affected,  indeed,  will 
be  dangerously  affected,  and  I  think  it 
will  result  in  many  extra  dollars  having 
to  be  appropriated,  not  only  in  the  next 
year,  but  in  the  years  to  come,  because  I 
am  convinced  of  one  thing:  The  money 
we  have  spent  in  foreign  and  defense  aid 
has  saved  our  spending  many  times  that 
amount  on  our  own  forces. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  the  Senator  from  Texas 
sure  which  amendment  he  is  referring 
to? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under¬ 
stood  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  when 
he  offered  the  amendment,  was  offering 
an  amendment  that  would  reduce  the 
authorization  seven-hundred-million- 
odd  dollars  in  the  year  1958. 


June  14. 

Ml’.  LONG.  No;  the  Senator  has  been 
discussing  the  wrong  amendment.  I  am 
offering  the  amendment  identified  as 
“6-12-57 — C.’’  That  amendment  would 
strike  out  the  authorization  for  1959. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  under¬ 
stand. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
will  yield,  the  majority  leader  is  correct, 
because  if  the  amendment  is  adopted,  it 
will  mean  the  second  year’s  appi’opria- 
tion  in  defense  support,  which  is  nothing 
but  economic  aid  support,  ^amounting 
to  $710  million,  will  be  liquidated, 

Mr.  LONG.  I  anticipate  that  next 
ypar  it  would  be  justified.  The  burden 
of  my  argument  is  that  the  committee 
ought  to  hear  evidence  to  justify  the 
authorization  of  $710  million,  rather 
than  have  the  Congi’ess  authorize  it 
without  hearing  any  support  for  it  or 
any  evidence  for  it  or  a  single  word  of 
testimony. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Let  me  see 
if  I  can  make  clear  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  other  Senators  what  we 
are  voting  on.  As  I  understand,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  proposes  to  strike  from  the  bill  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1959,  which  is  $710 
million. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  think  that 
is  a  whittling  away  of  our  whole  foreign- 
aid  program.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  a 
dangerous  amendment.  I  believe  that  if 
we  take  the  step  today  of  adopting  this 
amendment,  we  will  pull  the  whole  house 
down  on  our  heads.  I  hope  the  vote  on 
the  amendment  will  be  a  test,  and  that 
every  Senator  will  be  present  and 
recorded. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  yield 
for  a  question.  We  agreed  to  5  minutes 
to  each  side.  We  have  taken  that  much 
time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Take  it  on  the  bill. 
I  have  a  number  of  amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Will  the 
Senator  take  it  on  his  amendment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  I  will  take  it 
on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoriom. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  the  suggestion  and  answer  my 
question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Should  we  not  pro¬ 
ceed  with  respect  to  this  bill  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  have  in  the  past,  namely, 
to  to  authorize  funds  for  defense  support 
on  a  1-year  basis,  so  that  we  can  examine 
the  program  each  year  and  determine 
each  year  the  level  at  which  it  should  be 
continued,  if  at  all? 

We  are  departing  today  from  the  usual 
procedure  in  authorizing  these  funds. 
We  are  establishing  a  dangerous  prece¬ 
dent — one  which  may  haunt  us  in  futm’e 
yeai-s,  when  we  endeavor  to  shut  this  pro¬ 
gram  off,  or  at  least  substantially  cur  tail 
it.  We  are  extending  the  authorization 
not  only  into  the  next  fiscal  year  but  into 
the  fiscal  year  beyond  that — ^fiscal  year 
1959,  to  be  exact.  That  is  what  I  am  ob¬ 
jecting  to. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena¬ 
tor’s  statement  is  correct.  I  understand 
his  position. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  can  the  Sena¬ 
tor  argue  that  the  amendment  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  going 
to  hurt  the  program,  when  for  the  past 
10  years  we  have  proceeded  in  the  same 
manner  now  sought  to  be  followed? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Because  I 
think  all  the  testimony  adduced  before 
the  committee — the  very  responsible 
committee  and  the  very  pradent  com¬ 
mittee — indicated  that  our  national  in¬ 
terest  rested  in  the  terms  reported  in 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  committee  as  a  whole,  at  least  those 
members  who  made  a  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  desired  to  make  the  period  longer 
than  1  year.  It  is  the  administration 
which  is  attempting  to  force  the  2 -year 
authorization  on  us.  I  say  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  that  if  we  adopt  this  amendment  we 
will  be  sorry. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  special  Senate 
subcommittee  which  studied  the  foreign- 
aid  program  recommended  specifically 
that  no  change  be  made  in  the  present 
practice  of  making  the  defense  support 
appropriations  available  for  1  year  only. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think  the  sub¬ 
committee’s  recommendation  in  this  in¬ 
stance  should  be  followed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
Senator  for  his  observations.  I  regret 
that  the  committee  which  heard  all  of 
the  evidence  and  testimony  does  not 
concur  in  his  views. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 


following 

Senators  answered  to  the 

names: 

Aiken. 

Goldwater 

Morse 

Allott 

Gore 

Morton 

Anderson 

Green 

Mundt 

'Barrett 

Hayden 

Murray 

Beall 

Hennings 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

O’Mahoney 

Bible 

Hill 

Pastore 

Bricker 

Holland 

Payne 

Bush 

Hruska 

Potter 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Purtell 

Byrd 

Ives 

Hevercomb 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Javits 

Russell 

Carroll 

Jenner 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Scott 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Church 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Clark 

Kerr 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cooper 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Stennls 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Long 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Thye 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Watkins 

Ellender 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wiley 

Flanders 

Martin,  Pa. 

Williams 

Prear 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Pulbrlght 

McNamara 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Neely]  are  absent  on  of¬ 
ficial  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 


The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quor¬ 
um  is  present. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  What  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  on  which  the  Senate  is  about  to 
vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Long],  amendment  designated  6-12- 
57-C.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Neely]  are  absent  on  of¬ 
ficial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  “yea,”  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  would 
vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langer  and  Mr. 
Young]  would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  v/as  announced — yeas  34, 
nays  55,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 34 


Anderson 

Frear 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Goldwater 

O’Mahoney 

Bible 

Hruska 

Revercomb 

Bricker 

Jenner 

Robertson 

Butler 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Byrd 

Kerr 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Long 

Stennls 

Chavez 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Malone 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Mansfield 

Williams 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Ellender 

Morse 

NAYS — 55 

Aiken 

Hayden 

Murray 

Allott 

Hennings 

Neuberger 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hill 

Payne 

Bush 

Holland 

Potter 

Capehart 

Humphrey 

Purtell 

Carlson 

Ives 

Saltonstall 

Carroll 

Jackson 

Scott 

Case,  N.  J. 

Javits 

Smathers 

Church 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith.  Maine 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Kuchel 

Thye 

Douglas 

Lausche 

Watkins 

Flanders 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wiley 

Fulbrlght 

Martin,  Pa. 

Yarborough 

Gore 

McNamara 

Green 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Bridges 

Langer 

Neely 

Ervin 

Monroney 

Young 

So  Mr.  Long’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  Long 
amendment  was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Knowland]  to  recon¬ 
sider  the  vote  by  which  the  Long  amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  26, 
lines  14  and  15,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  “$800,000,000”  and  insert  “$710,- 
000,000.” 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
need  very  little  time  to  discuss  this 
amendment.  I  see  no  need  whatever  for 
consuming  the  entire  time  available  to 
me.  I  believe  I  can  explain  it  in  6 
minutes. 

The  amendment  proposes  to  hold  the 
ceiling  figure  for  1958  to  the  same  figure 
which  the  committee  recommended  for 
1959.  In  other  words,  the  committee, 
after  hearing  the  justification  with  re¬ 
spect  to  1  year,  without  hearing  any 
testimony  with  respect  to  the  subsequent 
year,  recommended  that  for  1959  the 
sum  of  $710  million  should  be  the  ceiling. 

It  was  the  committee’s  wish  and  hope 
that  the  economic-aid  program,  which 
goes  under  the  name  of  defense  support, 
could  be  carried  in  the  year  1959  at  $710 
million.  My  question  is.  If  we  think  that 
$710  million  is  the  right  figure  for  next 
year,  without  any  testimony  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  at  all,  and  without  any  testimony  as 
to  what  the  difference  will  be  between 
next  year  and  this  year,  why  should  we 
not  use  the  same  figure  this  year. 

I  sat  through  most  of  the  hearings, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
this  whole  authorization  is  nothing  more 
than  an  educated  guess.  That  is  why 
all  the  figures  on  these  items  are  secret. 
No  one  knows  whether  the  administra¬ 
tion  will  spend  this  much  money  or  not. 
However,  we  can  see  what  the  figures 
were  for  Korea,  so  far  as  last  year  is  con¬ 
cerned,  although  not  for  this  year.  The 
administration  will  not  reveal  the  figures 
for  this  year  because  they  think  the  Ko¬ 
reans,  for  example,  might  expect  all  this 
money  to  be  expended,  whereas  it  might 
be  desirable  to  transfer  the  money  to 
some  other  nation  or  to  spend  it  some¬ 
where  else. 

Furthermore,  there  is  also  an  unex¬ 
pended  balance  in  this  program  of 
$1,714,000,000,  as  of  February  28  this 
year.  In  other  words,  as  of  the  last  day 
of  February  there  was  sufficient  money 
on  hand  to  carry  the  program  for  more 
than  2  years  into  the  future. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  should 
make  an  additional  reduction  of  about 
10  percent,  which  is  the  same  reduction 
the  committee  recommended  be  made  in 
the  following  year. 

I  pointed  out  that  if  the  administra¬ 
tion  will  carefully  use  these  funds  it  can 
get  better  results  with  the  $710  million 
than  the  amount  authorized  in  the  bilL 
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I  call  attention  to  the  testimony  at 
pages  652  and  653.  Some  of  the  Senators 
who  are  on  the  floor  now  may  not  have 
heard  my  previous  statement  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  An  administration  witness  ex¬ 
plained  that  in  connection  with  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  Vietnam  we  are  losing  as  much 
as  half  the  value  of  our  money,  because 
we  are  pegging  the  piaster  at  35  to  the 
dollar,  when  the  rate  should  be  at  least 
70,  and  perhaps  more.  Therefore  we  are 
losing  half  of  our  money  for  the  benefit 
of  about  2,000  native  merchants. 

Merely  by  pegging  the  piaster  to  a 
completely  fictitious  rate,  we  are  losing 
the  benefit  of  half  the  funds  we  are 
giving  to  that  country. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  in  Korea. 
The  same  thing  is  happening  in  For¬ 
mosa.  The  committee  that  studied  the 
program  states  at  page  27  of  the  report 
that  this  kind  of  thing  should  be  stopped 
and  we  should  insist  on  getting  full  value 
for  the  funds  we  send  there,  rather  than 
having  most  of  its  value  squeezed  out 
in  the  exchange  of  the  currency. 

Everything  the  administration  seeks  to 
have  accomplished  can  be  accomplished, 
and  more,  if  they  will  peg  the  foreign 
currencies  to  their  actual  value,  and  if 
they  will  bring  about  a  free  exchange  of 
the  currencies.  The  administration’s 
own  witness  testified  that  that  ought  to 
be  done.  All  I  say  is,  let  them  do  it.  If 
they  will  do  it,  they  will  have  more  funds 
available  than  they  need.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  already  have  enough  money 
to  carry  the  program  forward  for  the 
next  two  and  a  half  years  out  of  funds 
already  appropriated. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  program 
cannot  stand  a  small  reduction.  The 
committee  recommended  a  reduction  of 
about  5  or  6  percent,  I  say  it  should  be 
about  15  percent. 

Furthermore,  when  the  administration 
sent  their  requests  to  Congress  and 
stated  that  they  had  reduced  their  re¬ 
quirements  for  the  foreign  aid  program, 
nowhere  in  the  reduced  requirements 
did  I  see  that  they  had  reduced  this  most 
wasteful  part  of  the  program,  the  so- 
called  support  program. 

I  point  out  that,  in  addition  to  the 
$710  million  which  is  proposed  to  be  au¬ 
thorized,  the  President  also  has  available 
to  him  $250  million  in  his  special  fund, 
most  of  which  will  be  spent  for  the  same 
purpose.  Therefore  about  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  would  be  available  in  addition  to  the 
$1,715,000,000  already  available  and  ap¬ 
propriated  previously. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  my 
distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  this  small  reduction  will  be 
made.  Depending  on  what  happens  to 
the  pending  amendment,  I  shall  propose 
an  amendment,  to  cut  the  amount  even 
more. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague  has 
pointed  out,  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
is  available  for  expenditure  in  the  future. 
The  defense  support  title  is  a  misnomer. 
It  is  simply  a  disguise  for  economic  aid. 
Not  one  nickel  of  this  entire  amount,  al¬ 
though  it  is  referred  to  as  defense  aid, 
will  be  used  to  buy  a  gun  or  a  tank  or 
anything  else  of  a  military  nature.  The 
entire  sum  will  be  used  in  the  same  man¬ 


ner  as  the  billions  of  dollars  we  have 
been  appropriating  since  1948  for  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  the  nations  of  Western 
Europe. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  quick  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  only  is  it  economic 
aid,  but  it  is  in  the  form  of  economic 
grants.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  exactly  cor¬ 
rect.  This  money  is  made  available  even 
to  countries  which  have  very  small  mili¬ 
tary  establishments.  Any  country  with 
which  we  do  have  a  joint  military 
program  in  operation  is  entitled  to  share 
in  this  money.  But  the  money,  when 
granted,  will  be  used  to  construct  dams, 
to  build  roads,  even  to  erect  flour  mills, 
as  was  the  case  in  Korea. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  quick  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  Formosa  defense 
support  grants  are  being  used  in  order 
to  try  to  balance  agriculture  with  in¬ 
dustry,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Formosa 
does  not  have  the  basic  resources  essen¬ 
tial  for  such  a  program.  In  Foimosa 
alone  we  employ  hundreds  of  people  in 
carrying  out  this  grandiose  scheme. 
Defense  support  allocations  to  Formosa 
are  to  be  used,  so  our  planners  tell  us,  to 
build  up  the  economy  of  the  island. 
More  than  $5  million  in  cash  of  the 
,  amount  which  will  be  allocated  to  For¬ 
mosa  will  be  used  to  build  a  dam  in 
Formosa,  although,  as  the  report  I  filed 
with  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  earlier  this  year  shows,  the  reve¬ 
nues  from  electricity  on  the  island  would 
be  more  than  ample  to  finance  the  proj¬ 
ect.  We  have  already  given  assistance 
in  that  area  to  the  extent  of  some 
twenty-million-odd  dollars,  in  order  to 
build  a  new  dam  not  far  from  T’ai-pei. 
We  have  contributed  enough  to  subsidize 
electric-power  rates  on  Formosat  Our 
taxpayers  deserve  a  respite. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  not  1  cent 
of  the  defense  support  funds  authorized 
in  the  pending  bill  will  be  used  to  buy 
guns  or  anrthing  resembling  hardware 
for  our  allies’  defense  forces, 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  When  we  grant  them 
this  money  for  dams,  it  amounts  to  giv¬ 
ing  them  the  dams.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  that.  As  I  pointed  out 
in  my  report  to  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committe,  the  rates  paid  for  elec-, 
tricity  on  Formosa  are  so  low  as  to  be 
almost  scandalous.  They  are  much 
cheaper  than  they  are  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  When  I  talked  to  the  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Taiwan  Power  Co.,  he  boasted 
of  the  fact  that  they  could  produce  elec¬ 
tricity  in  Formosa  cheaper  than  we 
could  in  the  United  States.  I  replied, 
“We  could,  too,  if  we  had  a  rich  uncle 
to  give  us  all  the  money  with  which  to 
build  the  facilities.’’ 

In  South  Korea  the  same  situation 
exists.  Things  have  never  been  so  good 
in  South  Korea  as  they  are  now.  Their 
agriculture  has  so  increased  that  it  sur¬ 
passes  anything  they  have  ever  had  in 
the  past.  Yet  in  Korea,  too,  we  are  try¬ 
ing  to  balance  agricultui'e  with  indus¬ 


try,  with  little  or  none  of  the  essential 
natural  resources  to  work  with. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  vast  sum  of 
money  we  made  available  last  year  to 
South  Korea,  $65  million  to  $70  million 
was  used  to  subsidize  railroads  which 
we  ourselves,  at  our  own  expense,  had 
rehabilitated  in  the  previous  2  or  3  years. 
If  Korean  railway  rates,  both  passenger 
and  freight,  had  been  increased  to  a  rea¬ 
sonable  level,  the  United  States  subsidy 
could  have  been  done  away  with  alto¬ 
gether. 

When  I  asked  why  railway  rates  were 
not  increased,  the  answer  was  that  it 
was  a  political  matter;  the  legislature 
or  the  general  assembly  of  South  Korea 
had  to  pass  upon  it.  Since  all  the  Mem¬ 
bers  had  to  go  before  the  people  in  order 
to  be  elected,  it  was  a  touchy  subject  for 
the  members  of  the  legislature  to  in¬ 
crease  the  rates;  therefore,  it  was  not 
done — unless  it  has  been  done  since  I 
was  in  Korea. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  have  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  an 
additional  4  minutes  to  the  senior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
Korea  we  have  given  $8  million  in  United 
States  dollars  to  repair  the  huge  dam 
located  about  25  or  30  miles  north  of 
Seoul.  The  facility  produces  electricity 
in  abundance.  We  have  already  paid 
for  the  building  of  several  steam  plants 
to  generate  electricity — plants  which 
have  been  erected  with  United  States 
funds.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  electricity  generated  in 
those  plants  could  have  been  used  to 
finance  the  dam  to  which  I  have  just 
referred  and  other  improvements  to  the 
Korean  power  system.  But  no,  the 
Koreans  will  not  do  that,  because  the 
rates  cannot  be  increased  unless  the 
general  assembly  passes  upon  them.  It 
is  a  ticklish  question.  Much  politics  is 
involved  in  the  matter.  If  only  the  legis¬ 
lature  would  increase  the  rates  and  make 
the  people  pay  approximately  the  same 
rates  we  pay  in  this  country,  they  could 
easily  have  financed  the  cost  of  the 
dam — in  fact,  the  whole  output  of  elec¬ 
tricity. 

I  could  cite  many  more  instances  of 
our  lavish  spending  in  South  Korea. 
Some  of  the  money  we  are  now  appro¬ 
priating  will  be  used  to  complete  the 
construction  of  4  flour  mills  which  we 
are  building  in  that  country.  The  South 
Koreans  have  no  technicians  to  assist 
in  building  the  flour  mills.  The  United 
States  must  furnish  its  experts  and 
technicians  not  only  to  build,  but  to  op¬ 
erate  them  as  well.  Remember,  too, 
that  Korea  does  not  produce  one  pound 
of  wheat.  It  produces  rice  in  abundance, 
but  no  wheat.  So  our  planners  contem¬ 
plate  that  we  will  also  furnish  them  the 
wheat  with  which  to  make  the  flour. 

What  justification  do  Senators  think 
was  given  to  me  for  the  erection  of  these 
flour  mills?  The  justification  given  by 
our  people  in  Korea  was  that  the  mills 
were  needed  to  change  the  eating  habits 
of  the  Koreans — to  teach  them  to  con¬ 
sume  wheat  products,  instead  of  rice,  so 
that  the  Korean  rice  crop  can  be  ex- 
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ported.  Can  Senators  imagine  anything 
so  silly  as  that? 

Mr.  President,  our  planners  have 
squandered  huge  sums  for  such  pur¬ 
poses.  We  have  given  away  money  to 
pay  for  four  flour  mills  being  erected  in 
South  Korea,  but  that  is  not  all.  We 
have  already  spent,  and  we  will  be  asked 
to  spend  huge  sums  in  order  to  erect 
businesses  in  South  Korea,  in  a  starry- 
eyed  scheme  to  balance  South  Korean 
industry  with  South  Korean  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  project  of  course  is  doomed 
to  failure — it  is  something  which  can¬ 
not  be  accomplished,  simply  because  the 
people  of  South  Korea  do  not  have  the 
raw  materials  with  which  to  work.  The 
Japanese  tried  to  it  before  us,  and  they 
failed,  but  that  does  not  stop  our  so- 
called  experts. 

I  wish  Senators  could  see  the  huge 
docks  which  the  United  States  has  built 
in  South  Korea,  and  the  elevators  which 
our  Nation  has  built  to  store  the  wheat 
about  which  I  have  spoken — all  at  our 
own  expense.  Much  of  the  defense  sup¬ 
port  money  which  is  authorized  in  the 
pending  measure  is  intended  for  addi¬ 
tional  expenditures  of  that  type. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  with  all  the 
force  that  is  in  me,  that  not  one  single, 
solitary  dime  of  the  defense  support 
funds  in  this  bill  will  be  used  for  any¬ 
thing  other  than  economic  aid.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  the  Senate  will  cut  this 
item  by  the  tiny  amount  suggested  by 
my  distinguished  colleague, 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  the  authori¬ 
zation  in  the  bill  for  an  appropriation 
for  defense  support  from  $800  million  to 
$710  million.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  after  long  study  and  hearing 
witnesses,  had  already  reduced  the 
amount  from  $900  million,  which  had 
been  asked  by  the  President,  to  $800  mil¬ 
lion.  I  know  of  no  good  reason  why 
those  who  suggested  the  amendment 
should  stop  at  $710  million.  Why  did 
they  not  propose  a  deeper  cut  and  say 
how  much  the  country  would  save  if  the 
amount  were  reduced  to  $600  million  or 
$500  million? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GREEN.  No.  I  do  not  yield.  I 
did  not  interrupt  the  Senator;  I  do  not 
want  the  Senator  to  interrupt  me. 

The  committee  has  already  looked  in¬ 
to  the  matter,  and  it  thought  the  most 
it  could  reasonably  suggest  was  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $100  million,  from  $900  million 
to  $800  million.  A  further  cut  would, 
in  our  judgment,  not  be  wise,  to  use  a 
mild  term. 

Defense  support  is  a  category  of  as¬ 
sistance  which  goes  hand  in  hand  with 
military  assistance.  That  statement 
may  not  be  in  accord  with  the  exact 
tei-minology,  but  it  is  certainly  much  less 
misleading  than  the  language  which  has 
been  used  in  the  past.  The  additional 
expense  was  incidental  to  the  military. 

Defense  support  makes  it  possible  for 
our  friends  to  raise  the  military  forces 
which  we  and  they  believe  are  essential 


in  the  common  defense  effort.  It  is  the 
common  defense  which  concerns  us. 
That  is  the  theory  on  which  these  appro¬ 
priations  are  made.  The  money  is  pro¬ 
vided  not  only  to  defend  the  countries 
where  the  money  is  spent;  it  is  also  in¬ 
tended  to  defend  ourselves,  here  at  home. 

The  bulk  of  the  defense  support  goes 
to  Korea,  Formosa,  Vietnam,  Turkey, 
and  Pakistan — all  stanch  allies  of  the 
United  States.  We  want  to  help  our  al¬ 
lies  to  defend  themselves.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  spent  huge  sums  of  money  in  Ko¬ 
rea,  as  an  illustration.  Was  that  en¬ 
tirely  because  we  loved  the  Koreans?  Or 
was  it  partly  because  we  thought  of  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  that  we 
spent  all  that  money  in  Korea  during  the 
past  years? 

The  defense-support  program  has 
been  substantially  altered  this  year  by 
the  elimination  of  items  which  are  not 
directly  related  to  the  military  effort  of 
the  foreign  country  being  supported. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  program  as  now 
constituted  is  perfect,  but  I  do  say  there 
have  been  important  changes  in  pro¬ 
graming  and  in  the  concept  of  defense 
support,  so  as  to  put  this  category  of 
aid  on  a  sound  basis  for  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

I  oppose  the  amendment,  and  support 
the  position  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  op¬ 
position  to  it.  As  he  has  already  pointed 
out,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  has  already  decreased  the  item  by 
$100  million. 

In  this  category  we  are  helping 
stanch  non-Communist  nations,  na¬ 
tions  with  whom  we  have  been  allied, 
nations  which  the  last  administration, 
as  well  as  this  administration,  believed 
to  be  vital  for  our  defense  perimeter  in 
the  Western  Pacific. 

These  are  not  neutralist  nations ;  they 
are  not  Communist  nations.  They  are 
the  stanchest  non-Communist  nations 
in  that  whole  area  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  stated  previously  in  the 
Senate  that  the  Republic  of  Korea,  a 
small  nation  with  a  population  of  25 
million,  a  nation  which  has  been  ravaged 
by  the  Communist  aggression,  and  has 
suffered  a  million  and  a  half  casualties 
among  their  civilian  and  military  popu¬ 
lation,  receives  some  of  the  defense  sup¬ 
port.  I  believe  Korea  should  receive  it. 
They  need  to  get  some  of  it,  because 
they  are  manning  the  frontline  of  de¬ 
fense  in  Korea  with  some  700,000  troops. 

This  is  the  largest  non-Communist 
army  in  the  woi'ld  today,  save  an  except 
that  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  a  larger  force  than  that  of  Great 
Britain  or  that  of  France.  It  is  a  larger 
force  than  that  of  any  other  non-Com¬ 
munist  nation  in  the  world,  save  and 
except  that  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Of  course  it  is  a  much  larger 
force  than  the  economy  of  that  little 
country  can  maintain.  But  I  submit 
that  in  manning  that  part  of  the  defense 
perimeter,  it  is  far  better  to  have  the 
Republic  of  Korea  stand  with  us  there, 
with  that  force,  and  for  us  to  give  them 
some  of  the  economic  and  defense- 


support  aid  which  is  necessary  in  this 
circumstance.  Those  funds  cannot  be 
loaned  and  repaid  in  the  way  that  nor¬ 
mal  economic  aid  can  be  repaid.  These 
funds  are  to  help  them  carry  this  burden 
until  the  Communist  threat  has  been 
eliminated. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  California  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Can  the  Senator 
from  California  give  the  comparative 
figures  in  the  case  of  the  troops  of  Viet¬ 
nam  and  Pakistan  and  Taiwan? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  approximate 
figure  in  the  case  of  Formosa,  the  Re¬ 
public  of  China,  is  500,000.  I  cannot 
now  state  for  the  Senator  from  Ohio  the 
figme  for  Vietnam;  but  I  shall  obtain  it 
for  the  Senator,  and  shall  supply  it  to 
him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  same  argu¬ 
ment  which  applied  to  Korea  apply  to 
these  other  nations,  with  respect  to  the 
maintenance  of  troops  and  the  great  cost 
burden? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes,  I  would  say 
that,  relatively  speaking,  and  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  size  of  the  country  and  its 
economy,  the  same  argument,  in  my 
judgment,  applies  both  to  Vietnam, 
which  also  is  on  the  frontline,  with  a 
hostile  Communist  force  to  the  north, 
and  to  the  Island  of  Formosa,  where  the 
free  Chinese  are  facing  large  Communist 
forces  across  the  straits. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  I  submit  that 
this  type  of  defense  support  is  not  only 
necessary,  but  it  is  highly  desirable,  be¬ 
cause  if  we  pull  the  rug  out  from  under 
these  people  in  view  of  the  circumstances 
confronting  them,  we  shake  the  very 
foundations  of  the  defense  of  the  free 
world  in  the  Western  Pacific.  I  do  not 
think  that  would  be  in  the  vital  interest 
of  our  Nation  or  of  our  own  national 
defense,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
in  the  interest  of  maintaining  a  free 
world  of  free  men. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  asked 
why  we  should  not  automatically  author¬ 
ize  $710  million  for  the  next  fiscal  year, 
inasmuch  as  the  committee  suggested 
that  amount.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
give  a  little  legislative  history  in  that 
regard.  I  think  the  reason  why  the 
committee  reduced  the  amount  at  that 
particular  time  was  that  it  wanted  to 
give  a  second  year’s  authorization — for 
reasons  which  have  already  been  out¬ 
lined — and  also  wanted  to  serve  notice 
on  the  administration  that  it  is  the  hope 
that  next  year  these  items  can  be  re¬ 
duced,  rather  than  expanded.  I  think 
it  is  the  hope  of  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  that  ultimately  it  will  be  possible 
to  get  away  from  the  necessity  of  pro- 
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viding  mutual-aid  support.  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  it  become  a  permanent  insti¬ 
tution  fastened  on  the  American  people; 
and  as  soon  as  world  conditions  permit, 
I  hope  we  can  get  out  of  this  type  of 
support.  But  certainly  so  long  as  the 
danger  exists,  I  believe  it  is  in  our  own 
interest  to  furnish  this  type  of  assistance. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  now 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  contribution  to  the  point  the  Senator 
from  California  has  made  so  well,  in  re¬ 
plying  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  was 
in  both  Thailand  and  the  Philippines 
only  a  few  months  ago.  In  Thailand, 
they  consider  that  the  front  against 
communism  should  be  Vietnam,  and 
they  said  so;  and  they  gave  evidence  of 
their  concern  about  weakness  in  Laos 
and  Cambodia.  The  only  reason  why 
they  felt  there  was  any  stability  on  that 
front — which  is  what  they  call  it — is  that 
they  feel  that  the  Vietnamese  Army  is 
tough  and  dependable.  The  same  posi¬ 
tion  was  taken  by  President  Magsaysay, 
of  the  Philippines,  whose  untimely  death 
was  so  unfortunate. 

I  think  those  facts  imderlie  and  sup¬ 
port  all  the  Senator  from  California  has 
said. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  thank  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  remarks. 

I  think  it  can  fairly  be  said,  without 
any  disparagement  of  other  countries, 
that  when  the  chips  are  down,  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  countries  to  whom  we  have 
just  been  referring  know  what  commu¬ 
nism  is,  and  they  are  prepared  to  stand 
up  and  be  cormted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  myself  a  little  time  on  the  bill;  and 
now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  insisted  that  this  is  economic 
aid,  and  he  pointed  out  what  we  had 
done  for  the  Korean  railways.  But 
what  would  be  the  use  of  landing  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  at  Pusan  Harbor  if  there 
were  no  railroads  to  transport  it  to 
where  the  real  action  was  occurring? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  That  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  example.  Another  good  example  of 
the  importance  of  defense  support  would 
be  the  building  of  docks  at  Pusan,  to 
land  the  equipment  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  the  defenses,  which  we  hope  will 
always  be  north  of  Seoul,  and  not  in 
the  area  of  Pusan. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  say  anything  about  the  docks  or  rail¬ 
roads  which  have  been  built.  That  work 
was  done  with  previous  funds,  not  only 
with  the  funds  for  economic  aid,  but  with 
direct  military  funds. 
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In  the  case  of  the  railroads,  1  was  say¬ 
ing  that  today  the  people  of  South  Korea 
can  raise  the  rates  for  the  passenger 
traffic  and  can  raise  the  rates  for  the 
transportation  of  freight,  and  thus  can 
make  it  unnecessary  for  the  United  States 
to  subsidize  those  railroads.  That  is 
what  I  was  talking  about.  Last  year  the 
United  States  subsidized  the  railroads  of 
South  Korea  to  the  tune  of  $65  million. 
If  the  rates  were  raised,  so  as  to  make 
the  people  there  pay  what  they  should, 
the  United  States  would  not  have  to 
subsidize  those  railroads. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
friend  knows - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Freak 
in  the  chair) .  Which  side  yields  time? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Does  the  l^nator  from 
California  have  any  time  remaining? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  one- 
half  minute. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  My  friend,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana,  knows  how  uneasy 
and  shaky  the  economy  of  Korea  has 
been.  I  have  examined  the  justifications 
and  items  in  the  classification  sheets 
which  come  with  the  1958  budget  for 
foreign  aid.  They  are  downstairs;  they 
are  classified  documents.  If  my  friend 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  them, 
I  think  he  will  be  fairly  well  “sold”  as  to 
the  necessity  for  this  defense  aid  in  the 
interest  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  effort  we  make  in  Korea. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  several 
points  should  be  made  clear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  LONG.  So  much  time  as  may  be 
necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisian  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  certain 
points  should  be  made  clear.  This  de¬ 
fense-support  program  is  largely  and 
primarily  an  economic-aid  program.  I 
do  not  particularly  object  to  many  of 
these  items,  but  we  should  recognize  what 
is  being  done.  In  that  connection,  let  me 
read  from  the  list  for  Korea : 

Agricultural  and  natural  resources,  in¬ 
cluding  agricultural  research  improve¬ 
ment,  flood  control,  irrigation  develop¬ 
ment,  upper  whatershed  development, 
livestock  improvement,  forestry  develop¬ 
ment,  fisheries  rehabilitation  and  de¬ 
velopment,  geophysical  survey  and  drill¬ 
ing,  mine  development — and  that  does 
not  refer  to  military  mines  which  ex¬ 
plode;  instead,  it  refers  to  mines  dug  into 
the  earth. 

I  i-ead  further  from  the  list : 

Distribution  of  maintenance  vehicles, 
development  of  domestic  building  ma¬ 
terials  plant,  highway  and  bridge  con¬ 
struction  and  rehabilitation,  city  paving 
rehabilitation,  streetcar  system  rehabili¬ 
tation,  railroad  construction,  rolling 
stock;  health  and  sanitation,  including 
disease  control,  waterworks  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  construction  of  wells  and  sanitary 
facilities,  city  drainage,  public  health 
facilities  improvement;  and  in  the  field 
of  education,  vocational  education,  uni¬ 
versity  operating  facilities,  teacher  train¬ 
ing,  class  room  construction,  and  so 
forth.  A  large  number  of  items  in  con¬ 
nection  with  education  are  included;  and 


the  list  also  includes  items  of  community 
development,  social  welfare,  and  hous¬ 
ing. 

No  one  will  argue  that  those  are  not 
items  of  economic  aid.  I  am  not  arguing 
against  the  desirability  of  doing  those 
things  for  Korea,  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayers.  What  I  am  dis¬ 
puting  is  the  desirability  of  legalized 
graft,  i-unning  into  the  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  as  admitted  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  its  own  testimony,  and 
as  recommended  against  by  those  in  the 
field,  and  as  recommended  against  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  on 
the  basis  of  its  own  study  of  the  matter. 
That  is  what  I  am  recommending. 

Perhaps  Senators  do  not  understand 
how  this  legalized  graft  takes  place. 
Again,  Senators  can  refer  to  the  same 
pages  of  the  hearings  to  which  I  have 
been  referring. 

How  do  we  go  about  administering  this 
defense  support  to  the  nation  of  Viet¬ 
nam?  There  we  had  the  proof.  Oddly 
enough,  administration  witnesses  do  not 
admit  these  things  until  we  send  some¬ 
one  into  the  field  to  investigate,  and 
learn  the  charge  is  true. 

When  we  have  the  proof,  they  admit 
it  as  to  Vietnam.  They  will  not  admit 
it  as  to  Korea.  A  man  came  to  me  today 
and  said  it  is  true  in  Korea,  that  he 
could  prove  it  to  my  satisfaction.  When 
they  see  the  proof,  the  administration 
witnesses  may  admit  this  also.  Up  to 
that  time,  they  try  to  get  every  dollar 
of  their  requests. 

If  Senators  will  take  a  moment,  they 
can  see  how  this  legalized  graft  is  going 
on,  and  why  we  have  given  much  too 
much  money.  We  sent  $240  million 
worth  of  commodities  to  Vietnam.  We 
did  not  send  dollars. 

Why?  It  was  said  it  would  result  in 
inflation  if  we  sent  paper  currency  or 
gold,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  use 
local  currency.  So  we  sent  $240  million 
in  American  manufactured  commodities. 
This  was  not  a  part  of  the  P.  L.  480 
transactions;  but  these  were  commodi¬ 
ties  produced  in  this  country  and  paid 
for  by  American  taxpayers. 

For  our  $240  million  worth  of  com¬ 
modities  which  were  sold  to  2,000  mer¬ 
chants  licensed  by  the  Government  who 
make  this  legalized  graft.  They  allowed 
us  35  piasters  to  the  dollar.  That  makes 
8,700,000,000  piasters  that  we  have 
turned  over  to  the  Vietnamese  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  purposes  stated  in  the  de¬ 
fense  support  program.  That  money  is 
available  for  troops,  to  build  highways, 
to  erect  electric  stations,  and  to  do  any¬ 
thing  else  they  desire. 

We  received  approximately  8  billion 
piasters  when  we  should  have  received 
at  least  17,400  million  piasters,  because 
the  testimony  of  the  administration  wit¬ 
nesses  themselves  showed  that  the 
piasters  should  have  been  trading  at 
something  more  than  70  for  a  dollar, 
rather  than  35  for  a  dollar. 

Furthermore,  the  man  we  sent  to  that 
area  from  the  chamber  of  commerce  said 
a  dollar  should  be  traded  for  100  instead 
of  35  piasters.  The  administration  ad¬ 
mits  it  is  getting  only  haff  what  it  should 
get. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mi\  Pi'esident,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  LONG.  Not  at  this  point.  Let 
me  explain  this  first. 

I  have  indicated  how  we  are  handling 
the  program.  So  out  of  every  dollar  we 
are  sending  there,  only  50  cents  gets  to 
the  foreign  government. 

An  average  native  merchant  dealing  in 
our  commodities  could  make  $70,000.  I 
assume  they  are.  Some  may  be  making 
only  $2,000  or  $3,000.  Others  may  be 
making  $2  million  or  $3  million.  But 
that  is  what  is  happening  with  our 
money. 

In  the  study  of  the  committee  it  was 
recommended  that  this  practice  should 
be  stopped.  If  we  stopped  it,  we  could 
do  just  as  much  for  Vietnam  as  we  are 
doing  now — every  bit  as  much — and  we 
could  reduce  our  expenditures  by  one- 
half. 

We  had  testimony  on  that  point.  The 
committee  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
practice  should  be  stopped,  but  it  has 
not  been  stopped,  I  say,  why  do  we  not 
reduce  the  funds  and  make  the  officials 
stop  what  they  have  been  doing  in  that 
respect?  It  was  agreed  that  stopping  it 
is  desirable.  Everybody  in  the  field 
agreed  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  stop 
it.  Why  do  we  not  do  it? 

The  same  thing  is  happening  in  Korea. 
The  same  thing  is  happening  in  For¬ 
mosa.  All  I  am  doing  is  recommending 
that  our  program  there  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  30  to  40  percent  less  money 
if  an  honest  exchange  of  currency  is  in¬ 
sisted  upon.  It  is  just  that  simple.  I 
have  yet  to  hear  a  single  Senator  answer 
and  explain  the  argument  that  we  ought 
to  get  omr  <noney’s  worth  when  we  en¬ 
deavor  to  support  the  economy  of  a  for¬ 
eign  country.  Why  should  a  few  private 
merchants  grab  for  themselves  from 
one-quarter  to  one-half  of  our  money 
before  they  let  their  government  see  it? 
That  is  why  we  should  reduce  this  item. 
Nobody  has  answered  the  argument 
made  for  the  amendment.  All  we  have 
had  are  admissions  that  the  argmnent  is 
COI'T0Ct> 

Mr.  "  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  take  2  minutes  out  of  my  time  on 
the  bill. 

When  the  Senator  refers  to  “legalized 
graft,”  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  the 
Record  be  correct  on  this  point,  because 
I  am  sm’e  the  Senator  wants  to  reflect 
neither  on  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  nor  on  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Vietnam.  The  Senator  is  deal¬ 
ing  with  an  exchange  problem.  He  is 
dealing  with  the  exchange  problem  of  a 
sovereign  coimtry.  I  quiet  agree  that, 
based  on  the  testimony  the  committee 
had  before  it,  it  would  be  highly  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  its  agencies  to  negotiate  with 
the  Government  of  Vietnam  and  get  a 
more  realistic  exchange  rate.  I  think 
that  should  be  done.  We  have  done  it 
on  several  occasions  with  respect  to  the 
Republic  of  Korea. 

However,  the  Senator  must  not  try  to 
oversimplify  the  problem,  because,  due 
to  the  fact  that  wartime  condition 
have  existed  in  Vietnam,  and  the  fact 
that  the  countiy  is  facing  a  Commimist 


enemy  a  few  miles  to  the  north,  there 
are  strict  economic  controls  in  effect  in 
that  country.  Consequently,  it  is  felt  in 
Vietnam  that  the  inflation  of  its  cur¬ 
rency  by  changing  the  exchange  rate 
from  35  to  70  piasters  to  the  dollar  would 
in  effect  double  prices.  Therefore,  it 
would  mean  that  merchants  selling 
their  goods  in  Vietnam  would  have  to 
double  their  prices.  That  would  bring 
about  inflationary  pressure  which  might 
undermine  the  country,  and  bring  about 
catastrophic  results. 

Exchange  controls  cannot  be  changed 
overnight.  There  is  no  question  that 
a  great  many  countries  of  the  world,  in 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  have  unrealistic 
controls,  and  that  we  should  try  to  work 
out  problems  in  that  connection.  I 
refer  to  that  matter  because  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  used  the  term 
“legahzed  graft.” 

Mr.  LONG.  As  I  was  saying,  the  ex¬ 
planation  given  by  the  Senator  from 
California  is  the  explanation  we  get  in 
Washington,  and  it  is  the  theoretical 
argument  that  we  have  heard  for  so  long. 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
spent  in  Vietnam,  and  not  a  soul  who  has 
had  any  connection  with  administering 
the  funds  in  Vietnam  has  said  that  what 
I  have  suggested  should  not  be  done. 
The  man  we  sent  to  that  area  said  that 
it  was  the  unanimous  recommendation 
of  those  working  for  us  in  that  area  that 
the  present  practice  should  be  stopped. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  are 
giving  all  this  money  away;  we  are  not 
lending  it.  All  of  this  money  goes  as  a 
gift  to  the  foreign  government,  anyway. 
If  we  are  giving  it  away,  why  should  we 
not  insist  on  a  realistic  exchange  of  cur¬ 
rencies  and  a  realistic  value  being  placed 
upon  the  commodities  we  are  sending  to 
that  area.  Instead  of  some  theoretical 
argument?  Continuation  of  the  present 
practice  means  that  half  our  money  is 
lost  before  those  whom  we  seek  to  help 
ever  start  spending  it. 

A  mere  2,000  merchants  in  Vietnam 
are  getting  half  our  defense-support 
money  in  their  pockets,  which  causes  the 
other  18,000  merchants  who  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  get  in  on  the  deal  to  say  that 
the  whole  program  is  crooked. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE  I  think  the  country  is 
indebted  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
for  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  not  only  today,  but  many  times,  one 
of  the  gimmicks  in  the  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  vei-y  much  misunderstood 
by  the  American  people. 

We  are  selling  a  certain  quantity  of 
material  to  some  foreign  governments 
for  their  local  funds,  and  those  funds  are 
in  turn  supposed  to  be  available  for  ex¬ 
penditure  in  their  own  country  to  pay 
for  other  items.  But  the  fact  is  that  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  very  well 
knows,  when  some  of  us  propose  to  make 
use  of  the  huge  funds  we  have  in  storage, 
so  to  speak,  in  these  countries  as  a  result 
of  this  practice,  we  are  told,  “We  cannot 
do  that.  We  promised  them  we  would 
not  do  that,  because  that  might  disrupt 
their  local  currency.” 


The  fact  is  that  under  the  name  of 
sale  we  are  giving  the  people  in  the  for¬ 
eign  countries  these  goods,  because  un¬ 
less  the  funds  are  used  to  pay  for  goods 
and  services  in  those  countries  it  means, 
in  effect,  the  pasunent  they  have  made  is 
of  no  use  to  the  United  States  at  all. 

I  do  not  believe  in  that  kind  of  decep¬ 
tion  and  subterfuge.  I  think  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  need  to  be  told  the  facts  about 
the  amount  of  goods  we  are  supposed  to 
have  sold  to  these  countries  and  for 
which  we  are  supposed  to  have  received 
their  currency.  Then  we  put  their  cur¬ 
rency  in  hock,  so  to  speak — make  it  un¬ 
touchable — because  our  State  Depart¬ 
ment  representatives  apparently  give 
them  the  promise  that  we  are  not  going 
to  use  that  cmrency  within  their  own 
country. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana.  This  is  one  of  the  issues  he  has 
raised  over  and  over  again.  If  we  are 
to  tell  the  American  people  we  are  selling 
the  property  for  soft  currency  abroad, 
we  ought  to  insist  that  that  soft  currency 
be  used  by  the  United  States,  as  the 
Senator  said  in  an  illustration  he  used 
in  the  committee,  to  buy  buildings  in 
some  foreign  country  to  house  an  Ameri¬ 
can  contingent,  an  embassy,  or  a  mission. 

What  is  actually  happening  is  that 
we  are  making  these  goods  available  to 
a  country  and  telling  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  we  are  betting  foreign  currency  for 
them,  yet  we  are  told  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  that  we  cannot  use  the  cur¬ 
rency  because  it  might  disrupt  the  local 
economy  of  the  country  involved, 

I  say  it  is  time  to  tell  the  American 
people  the  truth.  The  State  Department 
cannot  have  this  both  ways.  Until  that 
money  is  used  or  until  they  free  it  from 
the  kinds  of  restrictions  they  put  on  it, 
we  are  in  fact  giving  away  the  materials 
we  sent  and  telling  the  American  people 
they  have  been  sold. 

I  submit  that  is  not  an  honest  repre¬ 
sentation  to  the  American  people,  and  it 
bears  out  the  point  I  made  yesterday. 
I  say  the  majority  of  the  committee  and 
this  administration  do  not  dare  to  dis¬ 
close  to  the  American  people  the  facts 
which  are  covered  up  and  kept  secret  be¬ 
hind  the  doors  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  in  respect  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  these  funds,  because  if  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  were  given  this  secret  in¬ 
formation — to  which  I  respectfully  say 
they  are  entitled — they  would  demand 
that  the  Senate  follow  a  different  course 
of  action  than  I  predict  the  majority  of 
the  Senate  is  going  to  follow  today. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  available  a  report 
of  overseas  operations  by  the  United 
States  Government,  made  by  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague  at  the  time  he  vis¬ 
ited  Vitenam.  At  page  290  of  that  re¬ 
port,  Senators  will  find  a  quotation  from 
a  document  entitled  “Changes  in  the 
USIS  Program  in  Vietnam,”  and  a  state¬ 
ment  that  the  diplomats  in  Vietnam 
for  their  personal  and  official  use  insist 
on  a  75  to  1  ratio  on  the  piasters,  and 
that  for  the  limited  use  of  such  tourists 
as  there  are,  they  get  75  to  1.  Yet  these 
same  diplomats  watch  us  give  away  the 
money  of  the  United  States  Government, 
and  at  a  mere  35  to  1  ratio.  All  I  say 
is  that  if  we  are  going  to  help  this  coun- 
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try,  let  us  recognize  how  much  we  are 
getting,  and  not  let  a  few  native  mer¬ 
chants  get  most  of  the  money.  We  can 
accomplish  just  as  much  with  half  the 
money  in  that  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  merely  say  that  the 
reduction  suggested  is  not  intended  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  effective  aid.  It  is 
intended  only  to  accomplish  a  better  ac¬ 
counting  and  result  in  a  better  use  of 
our  funds. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  asked  why  it  was  not  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  amount  be  reduced  be¬ 
low  $710  million.  I  think  it  should  be 
reduced  far  below  $710  million  for  next 
year.  I  took  that  figure  because  the 
majority  of  the  committee,  who  voted  to 
report  these  high  figures  themselves,  said 
that  for  the  following  fiscal  year  the  ap¬ 
propriations  ought  to  be  held  within  $710 
million.  That  is  what  the  bill  provides. 

The  whole  appropriation  is  nothing 
more  than  an  educated  guess.  The  com¬ 
mittee’s  educated  guess  is  that  in  1959 
$710  million  ought  to  be  enough.  I  ask, 
why  should  it  not  be  enough  for  1958? 
For  this  year  they  have  guessed  $800 
million,  and  for  next  year  $710  million. 
I  was  accepting  the  committee’s  figure, 
rather  than  going  below  that  amount. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  I  believe  the 
$710  million  is  excessive.  I  believe  it 
could  be  reduced,  and  I  believe  we  would 
get  just  as  much  in  the  way  of  results. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  majority  leader  to 
my  next  statement.  I  should  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered 
on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  think  the  Senator  is  entitled  to 
have  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  number  of  seconds? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  back  all  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  either  been  consumed  or  yielded 
back. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 


Aiken 

Douglas 

Kennedy 

Allott 

Dworshak 

Kerr 

Anderson 

Eastland 

Knowland 

Barrett 

Ellender 

Kuchel 

Beall 

Flanders 

Lausche 

Bennett 

Frear 

Long 

Bible 

Pul  bright 

Magnuson 

Brlcker 

Gore 

Malone 

Bush 

Green 

Mansfield 

Butler 

Hayden 

Martin,  Iowa 

Byrd 

Hennings 

Martin,  Pa. 

Capehart 

Hickenlooper 

McClellan 

Carlson 

Hill 

McNamara 

Carroll 

Holland 

Morse 

Case,  N.  J. 

Hruska 

Morton 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Chavez 

Ives 

Murray 

Church 

Jackson 

Neuberger 

Clark 

Javlts 

O’Mahoney 

cooper 

Jenner 

Pastora 

Cotton 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Payne 

Curtis 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Potter 

Dirksen. 

Kefauver 

PurteU 

Revercomb 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Schoeppel 

Scott 

Smathers 


Smith,  Maine 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Sparkman 

Stennia 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 


Thye 

Watkins 

WUey 

Williams 

Yarborough 

Young 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  designated  as  “6- 
12-57-B.”  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  “yea,”  and 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  would 
vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water]  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langer] 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 


nays  49,  as  follows : 

Anderson 

YEAS— 40 

Hruska 

O’Mahoney 

Barrett 

Jackson 

Revercomb 

Bible 

Jenner 

Robertson 

Brlcker 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Butler 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Kerr 

Stennls 

Chavez 

Long 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Williams 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Yarborough 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Young 

Frear 

Morse 

Gore 

Mundt 

Aiken 

NAYS— 49 

Green 

Murray 

Allott 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

BeaU 

Hennings 

Pastore 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Payne 

Bush 

Hill 

Potter 

Capehart 

Holland 

Purtell 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Saltonstall 

Carroll 

Ives 

Scott 

C’ase,  N.  J. 

Javlts 

Smathers 

Church 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Clark 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

cooper 

Kuchel 

Symington 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Thye 

Dirksen 

Martin,  Iowa 

Watkins 

Douglas 

Martin,  Pa. 

WUey 

Flanders 

McNamara 

Fulbrlght 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING- 

-6 

Bridges 

Goldwater 

Monroney 

Ervin 

Langer 

Neely 

So  Mr.  Long’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  Pi'esident,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  Long 
amendment  was  rejected  be  reconsid¬ 
ered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


’The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Knowland]  that  the 
vote  by  which  the  Long  amendment  “B” 
was  rejected. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Frear  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  24,  lines  7 
and  8,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
“$l,800,000,c00”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “$1,3C0.000,000.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  cut  the 
foreign  military  assistance  authoriza¬ 
tion;  that  is,  the  money  to  be  used  for 
purchasing  hardware  for  our  allies  by  a 
half -billion  dollars.  The  bill  provides 
for  $1,800,000,000.  If  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  that  amount  would  be  reduced 
to  $1,300,000,000. 

Mr.  President,  1  have  no  apology  to 
make  to  the  Senate  or  to  the  people  of 
my  State  for  having  supported  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  at  its  inception.  I  thought 
then,  and  I  still  think,  that  it  was  to 
our  best  advantage  to  adopt  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  in  order  to  help  rehabilitate 
our  friends  across  the  seas  who  had  suf¬ 
fered  severe  and  crippling  damages  from 
a  cruel  war. 

The  Marshall  plan,  as  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  was  created  by  act  of  Congress 
in  1947,  and  was  administered  by  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration. 
It  remained  as  such  until  1951,  when  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  was  formed.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Mutual  Defense  As¬ 
sistance  Act  was  passed,  under  which 
military  aid  was  made  available  to  our 
friends.  Under  this  Agency  were  con¬ 
solidated  the  functions  authorized  in  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  and  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

Then,  in  1951,  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  was  enacted  which  consolidated 
the  military,  economic,  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  programs. 

Under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  7,  set 
up  in  1953,  an  independent  agency  en¬ 
tirely  removed  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  was  created  and  it  was  known  as 
Foreign  Operation  Administration — 
FOA — under  which  the  military,  eco¬ 
nomic,  and  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  were  administered. 

'  FOA  administered  these  programs  for 
1  year,  and  under  Executive  Order  No. 
10610  it  was  abolished  and  its  economic 
and  technical  aid  functions  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  aspect  of  the  program  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  and 
it  has  been  fimctioning  under  that  setup 
until  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  Will  the  Chaii-  make  a 
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special  effort  to  have  order  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senators  who  must  converse  please  go 
to  the  cloakroom?  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Under  the  same 
order,  there  was  established  within  the 
State  Department  a  semiautonomous 
agency  known  as  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration — ICA — with 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  charge,  and 
he  in  turn  placed  authority  into  the 
hands  of  an  administrator  to  administer 
the  program. 

The  pending  measure  does  not  ma¬ 
terially  change  the  manner  and  method 
of  administering  these  programs  except 
that  the  military  appropriation  for  hard¬ 
ware  and  defense  support  is  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Defense  budget,  with  the 
proviso  that  all  funds  generated  from 
defense  support  will  be  administei’ed  by 
ICA. 

In  last  year’s  bill,  an  item  for  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  Development  Assistance 
was  authorized.  There  is  no  Develop¬ 
ment  Assistance  in  this  bill.  It  is  evi¬ 
dently  replaced  by  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  This  Development  Loan 
Fund  will  be  operated  under  the  general 
jurisdiction  of  ICA  but  according  to  the 
committee  report,  a  special  unit,  headed 
by  a  special  administrator,  will  be  created 
within  ICA  to  conduct  loan  operations. 
The  administrator  will  operate  under 
the  general  jurisdiction  of  an  Advisory 
Loan  Committee  which  will  consist  of 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  the  administrator  of 
the  fund,  representatives  from  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  any  other  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  the  President  deteimines  should  be 
represented  thereon. 

Mr.  President,  under  these  programs 
we  have  spent  in  Western  Europe  alone 
more  than  $30  billion  for  economic  and 
military  assistance.  Included  in  the 
pending  authorization  for  foreign  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  is  approximately  $500 
billion  for  our  allies  in  Western  Europe. 
It  is  this  sum  that  I  am  seeking  to 
eliminate  from  the  authorization.  It 
is  high  time  for  us  to  refuse  to  give  fur¬ 
ther  aid  to  Western  Europe.  It  may  be 
said,  “They  need  it.  It  is  necessary. 
They  are  stanch  allies  of  ours.” 

I  admit  they  are  friends  of  ours.  The 
purpose  of  the  economic-aid  program, 
however,  was  to  put  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  on  their  feet,*  so  that 
they  could  help  themselves;  so  that  they 
could  carry  their  own  loads  and  assist 
us  in  resisting  Communist  aggression  in 
other  areas  of  the  world.  But  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  operating  that  way.  Al¬ 
though,  as  I  have  just  indicated,  we  have 
spent  more  than  $30  billion  for  military 
and  economic  aid  in  Western  Europe,  we 
are  now  being  called  upon  to  pay  a  por¬ 
tion  of  their  current  military  expenses, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  are 
carrying  the  entire  cost  of  the  free 
world’s  military  and  economic  aid  effort 
in  southeast  Asia,  including  the  thi'ee 


countries  of  former  Indochina — ^Loas, 
Cambodia,  and  South  Vietnam. 

Additionally,  we  are  carrying  the 
whole  load  in  Formosa,  and  we  have  been 
carrying  the  whole  load  in  South  Korea 
since  last  year.  Two  years  ago,  when  I 
was  in  Korea,  the  British  had  about 
7,500  soldiers  stationed  there.  When  I 
returned  last  year  to  the  lines  in  Korea 
the  British  had  reduced  the  number  of 
their  troops  to  about  500.  Now  they 
have  withdrawn  all  of  them. 

So  we  are  paying  the  entire  expense  of 
maintaining  forces  in  South  Korea,  in 
Formosa,  and  in  southeast  Asia.  In  spite 
of  this  drain  on  our  Nation’s  Treasury, 
we  are  authorizing  $494.4  million — al¬ 
most  $500  million — in  this  bill  to  provide 
more  military  assistance  to  our  friends  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLE3<rDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  is  proposing  have  the 
effect  of  striking  out  the  proposal  for  aid 
to  Europe? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  may  say  to 
my  friend  from  Utah,  however,  that  of 
the  amount  which  would  remain,  $1,300,- 
000,000,  if  the  military  authorities  saw 
fit  to  use  or  felt  that  they  must  use  some 
of  it  for  Europe,  they  would  not  be  pre¬ 
cluded  by  my  amendment  from  doing  so. 

I  feel  very  strongly,  Mr.  President,  that 
since  Europe  has  been  placed  on  her  feet 
by  us,  through  the  expenditure  of  $30 
billion  up  to  now,  Europe  ought  at  least 
to  carry  its  own  load  for  the  military, 
especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
carrying  the  whole  load  in  Southeast 
Asia,  Formosa,  Korea,  and  have  also 
added  the  Middle  East  to  our  list  of  re¬ 
cipient  countries. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  quite  agree.  I  think 
Europe  is  in  a  position  to  carry  its  part 
of  the  load.  I  had  hoped  that  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment  would  relate  directly 
to  Europe  and  strike  out  any  aid  there. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  burden 
of  my  argument,  and  that  would  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  my  amendment.  I  am 
seeking  to  reduce  the  militai-y  assistance 
authorization  by  $500  million,  which  is 
some  $5  million  more  than  is  contem¬ 
plated  for  expenditure  in  the  next  fiscal 
year  in  Europe.  I  point  out  to  my 
friend  from  Utah  that  the  pending  bill 
contemplates  our  spending  $20  million 
for  the  item  of  facilities  assistance. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  that  in  Europe? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  Europe.  Let  me 
quote  from  the  committee  report  what 
that  is: 

In  the  fiscal  year  1958  program.  It  can  he 
anticipated  that  in  the  future  the  facilities- 
assistance  program  will  be  directed  toward 
the  development  of  facilities  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  new  weapons. 

That  is  in  Europe, 

This  will  include  missiles,  electronic 
equipment,  such  as  radars  for  defense  and. 
advanced  types  of  communications  equip¬ 
ment  essential  to  NATO.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  United  States  share  of  the  cost  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958  program  will  be  $20 


million.  This  includes  continuation  of  mis¬ 
sion  projects,  which  for  engineering  reasons 
were  not  concluded  in  fiscal  1957. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  well  remem¬ 
bers  that  only  a  few  months  ago  the 
British  said  they  would  withdraw  many 
of  their  troops  from  Western  Europe, 
and  they  are  in  the  ,  process  of  doing 
that.  But  are  we  withdrawing  our  troops 
from  Europe?  The  answer  is  “No.”  The 
number  of  our  troops  in  Europe  is  the 
same  today  as  it  was  4  or  5  years  ago. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  attempt  which  is 
now  being  made  to  reduce  our  forces  in 
Europe. 

What  did  the  French  do?  The  French 
removed  practically  all  of  their  infanti-y 
from  the  front  where  they  were  work¬ 
ing  side  by  side  with  ours,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  them  to  North  Africa.  But  the 
good  old  United  States  is  still  there  in 
fullmeasure,  and  now  we  are  providing 
facilities  in  order  further  to  assist  the 
French. 

I  say  we  have  been  entirely  too  soft 
with  our  friends  in  Western  Europe.  If 
a  threat  were  made  to  force  them  to 
spend  their  own  money  and  to  assist 
themselves  in  their  own  defenses,  I  think 
they  would  respond  to  it. 

Mr.  WA'TKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
by  1953,  Western  Europe  had  recovered 
to  such  a  point  that  she  was  enjoying 
much  greater  prosperity  than  before  the 
war? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  As  I  have  pointed  out  on  many 
occasions,  the  Marshall  aid  program 
was  supposed  to  have  lasted  for  5  years. 
The  goal  for  industrial  production,  was 
125  percent  of  the  prewar  production. 
Today  it  is  166  percent.  Agricultural 
production  has  gone  up  to  about  125 
percent  of  prewar. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  was  in  Europe  in 
1953,  and  spent  some  time  there.  One 
of  the  matters  I  investigated  was  the 
ability  of  Europe  to  take  care  of  its 
own  problems  from  that  point  on. 
After  I  returned  to  the  United  States,  I 
voted  against  any  help  for  Europe,  in 
connection  with  the  next  mutual  secur¬ 
ity  bill  which  was  considered. 

I  have  seen  nothing  since  that  time 
which  would  indicate  that  Europe  can¬ 
not  carry  its  share  of  the  load.  I  have 
always  had  the  feeling  that  if  the  time 
ever  came,  those  nations,  close  as  they 
are  to  Russia,  were  likely  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  neutral  in  any  war  which  might 
develop  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Communists. 

Mr.  ELLENDEF^.  The  burden  of  my 
argument  is  that  we  should  eliminate 
all  of  the  ftmds  that  would  be  used  in 
Western  Europe. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  When  the  Senator 
refers  to  the  amount  we  are  spending 
in  any  particular  country  or  area,  does 
he  not  refer  to  the  amount  in  the  aid 
program?  He  does  not  include  the  many 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  we  are 
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spending  in  those  countries  or  areas  for 
our  regular  troops  and  our  regular  or¬ 
ganizations.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
would  be  certain  to  clear  that  point  as 
to  each  different  country  or  area  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  glad  my  friend 
from  Mississippi  has  brought  that  out, 
because  we  are  spending  himdreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  to  build  great  air 
fields  all  over  the  world,  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  Western  European  allies 
as  well  as  ourselves. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  we  furnish  all 
the  money  for  the  facilities  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  other  installations 
which  we  build. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  those  things 
were  built  by  us,  and  paid  for  by  us. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Except  some  of  the 
NATO  installations  in  Europe,  as  to 
which  we  share  in  the  cost. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly,  and  some¬ 
times  we  have  had  to  absorb  more  than 
our  share.  For  example,  in  England  4 
years  ago  we  entered  into  a  contract 
with  the  British  to  repair  X  number  of 
airfields.  The  British  were  to  furnish 
50  percent  of  the  cost,  plus  any  addi¬ 
tional  amounts  necessary  to  complete 
the  airfields.  At  the  end  of  about  18 
months  Britain  said  she  could  not  pay 
any  more.  What  does  the  Senator  think 
happened?  Good  old  Uncle  Sam  took 
over  the  project  as  a  whole.  In  order 
to  finish  X  number  of  airfields — I  know 
the  number,  but  I  cannot  state  it — we 
spent  $320  million  over  and  above  our 
50  percent  share  of  the  original  esti¬ 
mated  cost. 

We  are  too  easy.  If  we  continue  to 
carry  the  whole  load  throughout  the 
world,  then  the  whole  world  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  shove  the  burden  onto  us. 

The  point  made  by  my  good  friend 
from  Mississippi  applies  to  France, 
where  we  are  building  a  number  of  air¬ 
ports.  We  are  building  pipelines  to 
carry  gas  to  the  front  lines.  All  of  this 
is  being  done  at  our  own  expense. 

Ml’.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Have  not  those  gas 
and  oil  lines  been  finished? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know;  but 
they  were  to  be  extended. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  noticed  that  the 
Senator  made  his  statement  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  tense.  I  wondered  if  the  work  had 
not  been  finished  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  statement  was 
in  response  to  the  question  whether  we 
were  doing  other  things  than  maintain¬ 
ing  our  troops  and  assisting  our  friends 
in  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  yield  to  me, 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  think  the  pipeline 
is  virtually  completed,  except  in  Spain, 
where  we  continue  to  build  and  complete 
the  line. 

On  the  point  of  the  failure  to'  include 
in  this  category  the  cost,  in  United 
States  dollars,  of  these  military  pro¬ 
grams,  let  me  point  out  that  in  the  case 
of  England,  we  are  asked  to  authorize 
and  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  con¬ 


struction  of  school  buildings  and  simi¬ 
lar  facilities  to  take  care  of  the  children 
of  our  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  are 
stationed  in  England.  But  the  entire 
expense  of  even  such  items  is  falling  on 
the  construction  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Absolutely;  and  we 
are  also  bearing  all  the  cost  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  airfields,  which  will  revert 
to  the  countries  in  which  they  are  built. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed  out  a  while 
ago,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  have 
never  been  better  off  than  they  are  at 
present.  Industrially,  they  have  in¬ 
creased  their  production  by  an  average 
of  66  percent  over  prewar  production; 
and  agriculturally,  they  have  increased 
their  production  approximately  20  per¬ 
cent  or  more  over  prewar.  Yet  we  are 
being  called  on  to  furnish  more  and 
more  aid. 

If  security  restrictions  could  be  raised, 
I  should  like  to  tell  the  people  about  our 
NATO  program  there.  The  contribu¬ 
tions  of  our  allies  to  the  NATO  forces 
are  constantly  being  decreased.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  year,  when  the  request 
for  appropriation  of  the  NATO  funds  is 
made,  I  shall  be  able  to  expose  the  extent 
to  which  the  NATO  forces  of  our  allies 
have  been  decreased  in  the  past  and  are 
still  being  decreased.  However,  insofar 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  our 
forces  are  there  in  the  same  numbers, 
and  we  are  carrying  our  load  at  home 
and  also  in  Western  Europe  and  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Also,  we  are  appro¬ 
priating  more  funds  to  re-equip  our  own 
and  our  allies’  NATO  forces  with  more 
powerful  weapons,  in  an  effort  to  supply 
the  deficiency.  Anyone  with  common- 
sense  knows  that  we  cannot  maintain 
our  present  global  spending  pace  and 
hope  to  retain  our  way  of  life.  If  we 
continue  to  spend  at  the  rate  we  now  are 
spending,  just  as  surely  as  my  colleagues 
and  I  are  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at  this 
time,  the  United  States  will  lose  her  way 
of  life,  and  communism  or  some  other 
kind  of  ism  will  be  brought  to  our  shores. 

Mr.  President,  I  return  to  the  prop¬ 
osition  that  I  have  enunciated  in  this 
Chamber  before.  I  say  again  that  I  have 
no  regret  for  having  voted  to  help  put 
Western  Europe  on  her  feet.  But  now 
that  she  is  better  off  than  she  has  ever 
been  before,  I  think  it  is  downright  crim¬ 
inal  for  us  to  continue  to  assist  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Western  Europe.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  ask  those  whom  we  have  aided  so 
abundantly  in  the  past  to  help  us  defend 
freedom,  if  we  have  no  help,  we  will  do 
violence  to  our  economy  here  at  home. 

The  next  item  of  benefit  to  Western 
Europe  is  the  mutual  weapons  develop¬ 
ment  program.  Today,  the  United 
States  is  spending  about  $5  billion  each 
year  for  military  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  for  our  own  Armed  Forces.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  huge  sum,  we  are  be¬ 
ing  called  upon — and  this  bill  does  so — 
to  authorize  and  to  appropriate  $65  mil¬ 
lion,  to  assist  the  countries  of  Western 
Em-ope  in  carrying  on  their  military 
research  and  development  programs. 
Think  of  that,  Mr.  President.  The  $5 
billion  that  is  being  spent  here  at  home 
for  i-eseai-ch  development  in  the  United 
States  will  redound  to  the  benefit  of  our 
Western  European  allies,  but  they  are 
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not  satisfied  with  that.  They  will  not 
pay  their  own  research  costs.  Here  in 
this  bill  as  in  the  past,  we  are  providing 
$65  million  more  to  assist  them  in  their 
research  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  excerpts  from  the  hearings,  to 
show  how  this  item  of  $65  million  is 
being  spent  in  Western  Europe  for  mil¬ 
itary  research. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

MuTtTAL  Weapons  Development  Program 

I.  Objectives  of  program:  The  mutual 
weapons  development  program  (MWDP)  was 
established  by  a  special  provision  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953  with  the  primary 
objective  of  increasing  the  defensive  capabil¬ 
ity  of  our  allies  and  Improving  our  mutual 
security  through  the  provision  of  United 
States  financial  and  technical  assistance  to 
selected  highly  promising  projects  for  weap¬ 
ons  of  advanced  design  in  their  research  and 
development  programs. 

•  •  •  *  • 

4.  Countries  participating:  Initially  six 
countries  entered  into  bilateral  agreements 
in  1954  with  the  United  States  on  this  pro¬ 
gram.  They  were  Belgium.  Italy.  Prance,  Nor¬ 
way,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom.  Last  year  Western  Germany  also 
agreed  to  participate  and  negotiations  have 
been  underway  for  some  time  with  the  Japa¬ 
nese  Government  which  has  already  submit¬ 
ted  several  projects  for  consideration. 

•  *  •  •  •  • 

10.  Fiscal  year  1957  program:  Obligations 
on  fiscal  year  1957  projects  have  not  yet  been 
completed.  An  effort  was  made  to  complete 
the  obligations  early  this  year  and  bring  the 
program  into  phase  with  the  United  States 
budget  cycle  and  considerable  progress  to¬ 
ward  this  desirable  objective  was  made.  It 
is  expected  that  approximately  $45  million 
will  be  approved  and  obligated  by  June  30. 

II.  Fiscal  year  1958  program:  MWDP  proj¬ 
ect  proposals  for  fiscal  year  1958  have  in¬ 
creased  both  In  numbers  and  Importance. 
Our  allies  have  gained  confidence  in  the 
validity  of  the  announced  objectives  of  the 
program  and  are  submitting  more  of  their 
highest  quality  projects  for  consideration. 
They  recognize  that  our  efforts  to  support  the 
maximum  use  of  new  weapons  evolved  from 
the  MWDP  are  leading  toward  elimination  of 
unnecessary  duplication  and  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  Increasing  standardization.  These 
are  important  objectives  which  should  con¬ 
tribute  materially  to  the  improvement  of 
our  mutual  defenses  and  the  saving  of  con¬ 
siderable  money  in  the  future.  Projects  to¬ 
taling  nearly  $100  million  were  submitted  for 
consideration  this  year;  75  percent  of  the 
total  was  for  new  projects  and  the  remainder 
for  continuance  of  support  of  projects  already 
in  the  program. 

The  Department  of  Defense  MWDP  steering 
group  reviewed  these  projects  in  detail  early 
in  May  1957.  During  these  hearings,  these 
experts  studied  and  analyz;ed  the  projects 
and  reviewed  the  comments  and  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  field  agencies  and  of  the  three 
military  departments.  The  program  now 
under  final  consideration  will  involve  a 
United  State  contribution  of  approximately 
$65  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  countries  in  the  list  of  those  to  re¬ 
ceive  these  benefits  is  Belgium.  Although 
Belgium  is  small  in  size,  she  has  a 
healthy  economy.  Today  she  is  better  off 
than  is  the  United  States.  Belgium  has 
unbounded  resources  in  Africa,  in  the 
fabulously  wealthy  Belgian  Congo.  Yet 
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the  United  States  is  being  called  upon  to 
provide  Belgium  with  money  for  military 
research.  Also  included  in  the  list  are 
Italy,  France,  Norway,  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  Our  tax 
money  will  be  spent  to  aid  those  countries 
in  weapons  development,  although  in  the 
last  7  or  8  years  we  have  given  those 
countries  more  than  $30,500,000,000  in 
economic  and  military  aid. 

When,  Mr.  President,  will  Europe  be 
able  to  stand  on  her  feet? 

Next,  we  have  the  item  of  $282,400,000 
for  new  weapons. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  that  for  European 
forces  or  for  our  own  forces? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  for  weapons 
we  are  furnishing  to  our  European  alUes. 
In  other  words,  it  is  to  make  up  for  the 
deficiency  which  will  occur  as  a  result 
of  France  pulling  troops  out  of  Europe 
into  north  Africa — a  matter  to  which  I 
have  adverted  in  the  past  few  minutes — 
of  defense  cuts  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  armament  cuts  by  our  other  so- 
called  allies.  This  item  is  for  missiles 
and  other  defenses  to  protect  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Western  Europe — something 
which  they  themselves,  not  the  United 
States,  should  do. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Whose  troops  will  use 
these  weapons? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Em'opean  forces. 

'  Mr.  WATKINS.  The  British  forces 
and  the  forces  of  the  other  Western  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  And  this  item 
amounts  to  $282,400,000. 

If  my  colleagues  will  examine  page  384 
of  the  hearings,  they  will  find  that  the 
fiscal  year  1958  program  of  weapons  as¬ 
sistance  for  Western  Europe — that  is 
what  it  is — has  been  developed  for  the 
purpose  of  modernizing  the  forces  there. 
I  read  from  the  hearings  at  that  point: 
Military  assistance  Programs  for  Western 
Europe 

The  fiscal  year  1958  program  of  military 
assistance  for  Western  Europe  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  purpose  of  modernizing  the 
forces  of  NATO,  maintaining  the  needed  con¬ 
ventional  forces,  and  carrying  on  our  essen¬ 
tial  air  programs  in  several  non-NATO  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries.  Our  fund  request  for  all 
of  these  countries,  excluding  the  new  wea¬ 
pons  program  for  which  country  allocations 
have  not  yet  been  made,  is  $338.5  million. 
Of  this  amount,  $282.4  million  is  for  the  sup¬ 
port  o^  the  NATO  countries  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  less  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Are  the  countries 
named  at  that  point  in  the  hearings? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  but  there  are  16 
of  them. 

Of  course,  my  amendment  does  not 
affect  Greece  or  Turkey.  The  amount  of 
money  it  includes  is  for  the  sole  use  of 
our  NATO  alUes  in  Western  Europe. 

On  page  384  my  colleagues  will  find 
that  the  total  amount  for  the  new  weap¬ 
ons  program  is  $338.5  million;  but  of  that 
amount,  $282.4  million  is  to  be  used  for 
NATO  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
The  rest  is  for  Greece,  Turkey,  Spain, 
and  Yugoslavia,  I  presume.  I  am  not 
complaining  about  the  situation  in  the 
case  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  but  I  do 


think  Western  Europe  can  and  should 
stand  on  her  own  feet. 

Mr.  WATKTNS.  Is  Spain  included  in 
that  category? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  Spain  is  not. 
Spain  is  not  a  member  of  NATO. 

Ml-.  WATKINS.  This  fund  is  only  for 
the  NATO  countries,  is  it? 

Ml-.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  the  NATO 
countries  in  Western  Europe.  The  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  $338.5  million  and 
the  $282.4  million  wiU  be  used  for  the 
other  European  countries  we  plan  to 
assist. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  any  of  the  money 
to  be  used  for  the  building  of  more  air¬ 
ports  in  Western  Europe,  for  the  use  of 
our  own  air  fleets? 

Mfi-.  ELLENDER.  No ;  none  of  this  will 
be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  This  is  entirely  for 
the  use  of  our  allies  and  their  forces;  is 
it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  it  is  entirely 
for  the  use  of  our  NATO  friends. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Even  though  they  are 
now  pulling  their  troops  out  of  Germany 
and,  in  the  case  of  France,  ai-e  sending 
them  to  Africa?  Even  so,  they  still  want 
us  to  provide  more  money;  do  they? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  for  a  long  time. 
Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  arms  these  coun¬ 
tries  now  have,  have  come  largely  from 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  most  of  them 
have.  For  instance,  last  year,  when  I 
was  in  London,  I  noticed  a  number  of 
old  weapons  which  were  piled  up  in  our 
depots  there.  I  asked  the  reason  for  it. 
I  was  told  that  the  British  were  replac¬ 
ing  all  the  old  military  hardware  we  had 
given  them,  2  or  3  years  ago;  it  was 
being  replaced  by  new  weapons.  The 
British  were  producing  the  new  weapons 
with  our  funds,  furnished  by  us  to  the 
British  under  the  category  of  “offshore 
procm-ement.”  In  other  words,  what  we 
did  was  give  to  the  British  millions  of 
dollars  to  make,  in  their  own  factories, 
or  in  factories  built  by  us  imder  “facili¬ 
ties  assistance,’’  new  weapons  to  be  used 
by  their  armies.  We  also  did  the  same 
thing  with  respect  to  France  and  other 
NATO  countries  in  Western  Europe. 

After  we  had  spent  the  huge  Marshall 
plan  sums  for  economic  aid,  we  spent 
almost  $3  billion  for  offshore  procure¬ 
ment.  The  Senator  will  recall  when 
airplanes  were  sent  from  France  to  Is¬ 
rael.  Those  planes  were  built  in  France, 
with  money  we  ourselves  furnished  the 
French  imder  the  offshore  procurement 
program.  Israel  got  those  planes  in¬ 
directly  from  us,  since  our  money  paid 
for  their  production.  Of  course,  Israel 
repaid  France.  But  the  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  in  the  past  3  or  4  years  we 
have  been  spending  in  Western  Europe, 
after  economic  aid  had  supposedly  been 
cut  off,  almost  $3  billion,  in  order  to  give 
those  countries  an  opportunity  to  pro¬ 
duce  in  their  own  factories,  with  our 
money,  munitions,  hardware,  and  other 
materiel  to  equip  their  forces. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  observe  that  as  I  recall,  during  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  Marshall  program,  it  was 


claimed  that  none  of  the  money  or  other 
aid  we  were  giving  to  the  European  coun¬ 
tries  would  go  to  help  maintain  their 
colonial  possessions.  Is  it  a  fact  that 
France  is  sending  some  of  the  weapons 
for  which  we  have  paid,  or  which  we  have 
given  them,  or  which  they  have  been 
manufacturing  under  the  offshore  pro¬ 
curement  program,  to  north  Africa? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  the 
exact  extent  to  which  the  weapons  are 
being  used  there,  but  I  was  informed  that 
a  good  many  of  the  lighter  weapons,  ex¬ 
cluding  artillery  and  equipment  of  that 
kind,  as  well  as  munitions,  were  used  for 
that  purpose.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  some  references  in  the  hearings  to 
that  situation  and  they  indicate  that 
arms  we  gave .  to  the  French  are  being 
used  in  Algeria.  I  was  told,  when  I  was 
in  Paris  last  fall,  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
munitions  and  fighter  hardware  we  had 
made  available  to  France  were  used  in 
north  Africa. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  another  question.  I  really 
am  not  too  well  informed  on  this  subject. 
That  is  why  I  am  asking  the  questions. 
What  about  atomic  weapons?  Are  we 
furnishing  almost  exclusively  to  our  allies 
those  weapons,  or  is  that  a  question  the 
Senator  cannot  answer? 

Mr.  ELLENDEn.  The  item  of  $282.4 
million  would  include  those  weapons. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  is  true,  is  it  not, 
that  we  manufacture  all  the  ammunition 
that  would  be  used  with  the  type  of 
weapon? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  assumed  that 
if  countries  are  furnished  with  atomic 
weapons,  the  funds  for  such  items  will 
be  taken  out  of  this  fund  for  new 
weapons.  - 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  take  it  the  Senator 
would  not  object  to  our  furnishing  some 
of  that  ammimition,  since  we  have  seen 
our  way  clear  to  furnish  our  European 
allies  with  atomic  weapons. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  I  would  not  object 
to  making  such  materiel  available,  but 
I  believe  those  countries  can  well  afford 
to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  There  may  be  some¬ 
thing  to  that  point. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  point  I 
have  been  making.  That  is  the  burden 
of  my  argument  for  reducing  the  mili¬ 
tary  aid  budget  by  this  half  a  billion 
dollars. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  can  see  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  aiding  our  Asian  and  other  allies 
who  want  to  remain  free,  because  of 
their  inability  to  buy  modern  weapons; 
but,  since  we  are  engaged  in  a  common 
enterprise,  it  seems  to  me  our  European 
allies  ought  to  assume  a  part  of  the 
burden,  after  he  have  helped  them  get 
back  on  their  feet.  I  had  understood 
that  for  the  past  several  years  there 
was  no  money  authorization  in  the  bud¬ 
get  or  appropriations  to  help  them  any 
further. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  was 
misinformed.  I  wish  to  reiterate  that 
in  the  past  3  years  we  have  obligated  for 
offshore  procurement  a  total  of  $2.7 
billion.  Of  that  total,  $2.57  billion  were 
for  weapons  made  in  Europe.  That 
money  was  furnished  by  us  to  the  fac¬ 
tories  operated  by  British  interests. 
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French  interests,  and  individuals  in 
other  NATO  countries  in  order  to  manu¬ 
facture  ammunition,  military  hardware, 
and  airplanes,  not  for  our  use,  but  for 
the  use  of  our  NATO  friends.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  will  agree,  I  am  sure,  that  if  that  is 
not  economic  aid,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
tell  what  it  is,  because  it  certainly  bol¬ 
stered  the  local  economy.  It  helped 
them  keep  their  factories  open.  All  that 
was  done  at  the  expense  of  good  old 
Uncle  Sam. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  in  this  bill 
another  item  for  offshore  procurement. 
1  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  the  details 
from  the  hearings  on  offshore  procure¬ 
ment  of  new  weapons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Offshore  Procurement 

Background:  There  are  three  sources  of 
supply  for  Items  included  in  the  approved 
military  assistance  materiel  program.  Some 
of  the  items  can  be  furnished  from  supplies 
on  hand  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force. 
Additional  amounts  come  from  new  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States.  The  third  source 
is  “offshore  procurement”  (OSP),  a  term 
used  to  describe  purchase  by  t]je  United 
States  of  military  equipment  and  supplies 
from  sources  outside  the  United  States  for 
delivery  to  other  friendly  countries,  as  part 
of  the  military  assistance  program.  This 
type  of  procurement  was  first  undertaken  in 
a  relatively  small  way  in  connection  with 
aid  to  Greece  in  1947  because  the  United 
Kingdom  was  then  the  only  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  for  replacements,  spare  parts,  and  am¬ 
munition  for  the  British  types  of  military 
materiel  with  which  the  Greek  armed  forces 
were  equipped.  If  this  equipment  had  not 
been  procured  offshore  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  com¬ 
pletely  reequip  the  Greek  armed  forces  with 
United  States  type  of  equipment,  an  ex¬ 
tremely  costly  undertaking. 

When  the  military  assistance  program  was 
Initiated  in  1949,  it  was  planned  to  supply 
United  States  types  of  equipment  to  our 
allies,  mainly  from  existing  United  States 
stocks.  It  was  also  planned  that  any  new 
procurement  would,  in  part,  be  delivered  to 
United  States  forces  to  replace  stock  items 
previously  shipped  to  our  allies.  At  that 
time,  this  seemed  to  be  the  most  expeditious 
way  of  getting  weapons  into  the  hands  of 
Allied  soldiers,  and  thereby  strengthening 
the  overall  capability  of  the  free  world  to  re¬ 
sist  aggression.  The  attack  in  Korea,  how¬ 
ever,  upset  these  plans;  and  the  stocks  of 
military  equipment  and  ammunition  which 
had  been  programed  for  delivery  under  the 
military  assistance  program  were  necessar¬ 
ily  diverted  to  meet  the  urgent  require¬ 
ments  of  the  Korean  war.  A  new  source  of 
production  had  to  be  found  and  OSP  was 
introduced  to  supplement  United  States  pro¬ 
duction,  which  was  straining  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Korean  conflict. 

Equally  important  were  the  logistic  and 
strategic  considerations.  From  the  military 
point  of  view,  it  was  considered  essential,  in 
the  case  of  war,  that  the  maximum  capa¬ 
bility  to  produce  replacements,  spare  parts, 
and  ammunition  be  available  from  sources 
close  to  the  actual  fighting,  and  not  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  hazards  and  delays  of  a  long  and 
precarious  pipeline  from  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  there  were  other  benefits  flow¬ 
ing  from  this  action  which  were  important 
to  the  United  States: 

1.  The  opportunity  to  save  money  for  the 
United  States  taxpayer.  In  many  instances, 
especially  in  shipbuilding,  it  was  possible  to 
procure  in  Europe  or  Japan  military  equip¬ 


ment  of  types  suitable  for  use  by  the  recip¬ 
ient  countries’  forces  at  a  cost  less  than 
that  for  purchasing  equivalent  equipment 
in  the  United  States. 

2.  The  furtherance  of  United  States  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic  objectives  abroad.  As 
the  Marshall  plan  was  diminishing  in  size, 
many  of  our  European  allies  still  had  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments  difficulties,  particularly 
with  the  dollar  area,  which  were  in  part 
overcome  by  OSP.  Our  OSP  program  was 
also  instrumental  in  some  countries  as  a 
means  of  combating  Communist  influence 
in  the  trade-union  movement. 

The  four  basic  limiting  factors  which  have 
always  governed,  and  continue  to  govern,  the 
placement  of  offshore  procurement  contracts 
are  set  forth  in  a  Department  of  Defense 
directive,  dated  August  17,  1951.  These  lim¬ 
itations  are  that  such  procurement  will  not 
result  in  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

1.  Unjustifiable  cost  in  comparison  with 
procurement  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Militarily  unacceptable  delays  in  deliv¬ 
ery. 

3.  Serious  adverse  effects  upon  the  United 
States  economy,  employment,  or  industrial 
mobilization  base. 

4.  Threat  to  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

Fiscal  year  1951-57  program:  Since  1951 
the  United  States  has  purchased  in  Europe 
and  the  Far  East  a  selected  portion  of  the 
materiel  to  be  furnished  to  friendly  foreign 
nations  under  approved  military  assistance 
programs.  During  the  period,  military  as¬ 
sistance  program  offshore  procurement  con¬ 
tracts  totaled  about  $2.71  billion,  with  ex¬ 
penditures  as  of  December  31,  1956,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $2.12  billion,  or  78  percent  of  the  value 
of  contracts  placed. 

The  greatest  volume  of  offshore  contracts 
was  placed  in  fiscal  year  1953  when  the 
amount  totaled  about  $1.6  billion.  In  fiscal 
year  1956,  the  amount  of  new  procurement 
offshore  was  only  $62  million.  Of  the  total 
orders  placed  to  date,  $2.57  billion  has  been 
placed  in  Europe,  largely  in  NATO  coun¬ 
tries,  with  the  remainder  awarded  to  the 
Far  East  area,  principally  Japan. 

The  largest  single  procurement  category 
is  conventional  ammunition.  The  orders 
for  conventional  ammunition  have  been  im¬ 
portant  in  meeting  training  and  war  re¬ 
serve  requirements  in  friendly  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  Ammunition  orders  to  date  total  $1.18 
billion,  or.  43  percent  of  the  total  orders 
placed.  In  the  main,  ammunition  procured 
has  been  of  United  States  types  and  the 
bulk  of  orders  was  placed  at  a  time  when 
United  States  industry  was  engaged  in  ful¬ 
filling  the  requirements  of  the  Korean  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  second  largest  category  of  procure¬ 
ment  is  aircraft,  spare  parts,  and  support¬ 
ing  equipment  in  the  amount  of  about  $460 
million.  Many  of  the  aircraft  contracted 
for  under  this  program  were  of  European 
types. 

The  third  largest  category  of  materiel 
procured  offshore,  amounting  to  about  $360 
million,  is  ships  and  harbor  craft.  These 
items  are  principally  of  foreign  design  and 
were  produced  in  foreign  shipyards  at  costs 
appreciably  less  (in  sonre  cases  as  much  as 
50  percent  less)  than  United  States  costs  for 
comparable  items. 

With  the  exception  of  ammunition,  off¬ 
shore  procurement  orders  involved  primar¬ 
ily  items  of  non-United  States  design,  e.  g., 
British  Centurion  tanks,  European-type  ra¬ 
dar,  BOFORS,  L/70  40  mm.  antiaircraft  guns, 
naval  craft,  and  aircraft  of  foreign  design 
and  British-type  weapons. 

On  the  basis  of  the  end  Items  Included 
In  the  materiel  program,  the  status  of  serv¬ 
ice  stocks  and  the  state  of  the  United  States 
industrial  mobilization  base.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  $110  million  may  be  obligated  in 
fiscal  year  1957  for  offshore  procurement 
on  a  worldwide  basis. 


June  IJf. 

Fiscal  1958  program:  It  is  estimated  that 
the  fiscal  year  1958  program  will  be  in  the 
same  general  order  of  magnitude  as  that  for 
fiscal  year  1957.  In  contrast  to  previous 
years,  it  is  anticipated  that  a  larger  percent¬ 
age  of  the  offshore  procurement  orders  in 
1958  will  be  placed  in  the  Far  East  and,  in 
addition,  the  total  orders  will  involve  little  or 
no  ammxmltion.  In  general,  OSP  will  be 
used  primarily  to  (a)  obtain  foreign -type 
items  of  materiel  needed  to  meet  an  ap¬ 
proved  military  requirement,  or  to  (b)  de¬ 
velop  arrangements  of  special  benefit  to  the 
United  States,  such  as  cost-sharing  produc¬ 
tion  schemes  or  production  capabilities  in 
soft-currency  areas  for  use  on  a  regional 
basis. 

The  reduction  In  ammunition  orders  will 
undoubtedly  result  in  some  of  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  plants  in  both  Europe  and  the  Far  East 
being  put  in  mothballs.  The  United  States 
will  assist  these  countries  in  placing  these 
plants  in  a  standby  status  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  governments  concerned 
will  agree  to  maintain  the  plants  on  a  stand¬ 
by  basis  for  future  use  in  the  event  of  war. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  have  already 
spent  and  obligated  in  the  past  $2.7  bil¬ 
lion  for  offshore  procurement.  The 
pending  measure  authorizes  about  $110 
million  to  continue  that  program. 
Where  is  that  money  to  be  spenf?  First 
and  foremost,  it  will  be  spent  in  the 
countries  of  Western  Europe,  in  their 
own  arsenals,  to  produce  weapons  for 
themselves,  not  for  us,  but  for  troops  of 
those  countries. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  it  true  that  the 
item  the  Senator  has  mentioned,  new 
weapons  for  Europe,  is  included  in  the 
offshore  procurement  program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  that  is  a  sepa¬ 
rate  program. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  It  is  independent  of 
that  item? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  separate;  that 
is  in  addition.  The  new  weappns  pro¬ 
gram  involves  an  item  of  $282.4  million 
for  NATO  countries  and  there  is  another 
item  for  offshore  procurement  of  about 
$110  million.  Those  two  items  alone 
amount  to  almost  $500  million. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  They  are  for  the 
same  purpose — new  weapons  for  our 
allies? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  I  say  those 
countries  are  able  to  carry  their  own 
load.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
carried  and  are  carrying  the  load  for  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  our  own  at  home, 
they  should  be  made  to  help  us. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  an  obser¬ 
vation? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  On  the  Senator’s 
own  time,  yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  speak  in  my  own  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall 
wait  until  I  get  the  floor  in  my  own  right. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  de¬ 
sires  to  ask  me  a  question,  I  shall  gladly 
answer,  but  the  Senator  has  an  hour  of 
his  own.  My  time  has  almost  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  shall 
wait. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  another 
little  item  in  this  bill  involving  $5  million 
in  expenses  for  administering  the  off- 
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shore  procurement  program.  The  jus¬ 
tification  appears  on  page  425  of  the 
hearings,  and  reads  as  follows; 

Funds  in  the  amount  of  $5  million  for  fis¬ 
cal  year  1958  are  required  for  administrative 
support  incident-  to  offshore-procurement  ac¬ 
tivities  devoted  to  purchasing  and  contract¬ 
ing  under  the  military  assistance  program. 

That  is  an  administrative  cost  which  is 
in  addition  to  the  $110  million  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking. 

The  next  item,  Mr.  President,  is  an 
item  of  $12  million  for  logistical  support 
of  the  United  Nations  forces  in  Korea. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  justification  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  justifica¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

United  Nations  Logistical  Support  in  Korea 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  -war  in 
June  of  1950  and  through  June  of  1956,  the 
United  States  has  furnished  logistical  sup¬ 
port  to  the  other  United  Nations  forces  oper¬ 
ating  in  ^orea.  The  value  of  this  support 
totaled  $385  million,  with  reimbursements 
from  the  participating  countries  of  only  $91 
million.  The  appropriations  of  the  military 
departments  provided  this  logistic  support 
through  fiscal  year  1956.  Beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1957  the  logistical  support  of  some 
of  these  foreign  forces,  still  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  U.  N.  commander,  has  been 
financed  by  the  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  mUitary  assistance  program. 

Fiscal  year  1957  program:  The  budget  esti¬ 
mate  for  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1957  was 
$12  million. 

Fiscal  year  1958  program;  Each  of  the  na¬ 
tions  participating  has  such  a  small  contin¬ 
gent  in  Korea  that  it  has  been  determined 
that  it  would  be  uneconomical  and  inadvls- 
ablfe  to  establish  a  separate  logistical  base 
for  each  country’s  force.  Therefore  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  provide  the  logis¬ 
tical  support.  To  assure  continued  support 
in  fiscal  year  1958,  $12  million  is  included  for 
this  item. 

The  fiscal  status  of  the  program  follows ; 


(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


July  1,  1956 

Mar.  1,  1957 

to  Feb.  28, 

to  June  30, 

Total 

1957 

1957 

Obligations _ 

4,929 

4,071 

9,000 

Expenditures _ 

4,929 

,  3, 071 

8,000 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  What  page  is  that, 
please? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Page  429,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page. 

The  Senators  heard  me  say  a  while 
ago  that  there  are  a  few  British  troops 
in  South  Korea;  there  are  also  some 
Ethiopian,  and  Greek  troops  in  South 
Korea,  and  I  think  there  are  soldiers  of 
2  or  3  other  countries  there,  too.  This 
item  of  $12  million  is  to  take  care  of  the 
logistical  support  for  those  troops.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  assisting  Korea 
as  such.  It  is  not  aid  to  Korea  but  it  is 
to  be  used  to  pay  logistical  support  for 
soldiers  in  Korea  other  than  the  United 
States  and  ROK  troops. 

Mr.  President,  why  we  should  do  that 
is  something  beyond  my  comprehension. 
We  cannot  maintain  our  freedom — we 
cannot  maintain  our  way  of  life — ^if  we 


continue  to  spend  at  the  rate  we  are 
now  spending.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
more  we  do  for  the  people  of  Western 
Europe  the  more  they  expect  from  us. 
That  is  why  a  moment  ago  I  said  a  few 
words  in  support  of  the  first  amendment 
introduced  by  my  distinguished  col¬ 
league,  when  he  desired  to  place  this 
program  on  a  year-to-year  basis  instead 
of  putting  it  on  a  2-year  or  3-year  basis 
as  the  bill  now  authorizes  it.  The  bill, 
as  it  now  stands,  will  simply  make  Europe 
and  other  areas  more  and  more  depend¬ 
ent  upon  us.  They  would  help  them¬ 
selves  much  more  if  they  felt  that  sup¬ 
port  from  the  United  States  would  be 
curtailed  at  some  time. 

By  this  procedure  we  are  abandoning 
the  method  which  we  have  used  in  au¬ 
thorizing  this  program  since  its  incep¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  not 
know  that  in  this  bill  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  is  already  on  a  3-year  basis? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  prepared  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  rectify  that 
abominable  situation. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  5  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  5  minutes  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  prepared 
speech  or  address  on  this  subject,  but  my 
connection  with  the  general  subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  such  that  I  feel  I  owe  it  to  the 
Senate  to  say  a  few  words. 

I  intend  to  support  the  amendment 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that  all 
the  expenses  of  construction,  of  main¬ 
tenance  and  operation  of  all  our  military 
bases  and  air  bases  of  whatever  kind,  all 
over  the  world,  are  paid  for  by  us.  That 
includes  salaries  of  personnel,  transpor¬ 
tation  costs  and  all  other  costs.  That 
Is  entirely  all  right.  That  is  for  our  pro¬ 
tection  and  theirs. 

Then,  in  addition,  there  is  a  second 
fund  for  NATO,  to  which  we  make  our 
part  of  the  contribution,  as  a  military 
program,  and  our  percentage  of  contri¬ 
bution  is  rather  high. 

Then  there  is  a  third  fund,  the  fund 
we  are  talking  about  now,  which  is  made 
up  of  what  may  be  called  “loose”  money 
appropriated  to  the  President.  I  have 
no  objection  to  a  discretionary  use  of  a 
reasonable  amount,  but  this  bill  auth¬ 
orizes  $1.8  billion  for  this  third  fund 
alone. 

Mr.  President,  a  very  wise  and  influen¬ 
tial  Senator — he  is  no  longer  a  mem¬ 
ber — stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a 
few  years  ago  and  in  a  powerful  speech, 
in  opposition  to  the  fii’st  bill  authorizing 
military  aid,  pointed  out  with  great  logic 
that  once  it  was  started  it  would  be  very, 
very,  very  difficult  to  stop  the  program. 
I  rejected  his  thinking  then,  on  the 
ground  that  there  should  be  some  kind 
of  a  military  assistance  program,  and  I 
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voted  for  the  program.  I  shall  vote  for 
it,  to  an  extent,  now.  However,  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  his  words  about  the  difficulty  of 
terminating  any  major  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  certainly  been  proved. 

I  am  not  opposing  entirely  the  third 
fund,  which  I  now  speak  of,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  with 
his  very  fine  knowledge  of  the  practical 
phase  of  this  program,  has  conclusively 
proved  that  at  least  the  part  of  the  third 
fund  which  is  for  Western  Europe  is  no 
longer  necessary. 

I  ask  the  question ;  If  we  are  not  going 
to  reduce  that  part  now,  then  when 
shall  we  reduce  it?  If  we  do  not  move 
In  that  direction  now,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  we  will  continue  to  indefinitely 
postpone  action  to  reduce  it. 

The  reduction  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  not  interfere  with 
certain  strategic  areas  which,  I  think, 
must  continue  to  have  support,  such  as 
Greece  and  Turkey,  which  are  right  un¬ 
der  the  Russian  guns,  which  occupy  stra¬ 
tegic  places  on  the  globe,  and  whose 
economies  cannot  possibly  sustain  them 
in  providing  adequate  defense.  They 
must  continue  to  have  aid  from  several 
sources.  But  we  are  giving  all  the  other 
areas  tremendous  aid  with  oui’  own 
forces. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  only  a  few 
minutes,  I  should  like  to  make  one  more 
point. 

If  the  Senator’s  amendment  is  agreed 
to,  the  third  fund  will  still  have  $1.3  bil¬ 
lion  in  new  obligational  authority  in  it,  to 
be  used  by  the  President  in  such  places 
as  he  sees  fit.  If  something  imexpected 
should  develop,  of  course,  he  could  use  it 
in  Western  Europe. 

Then  there  is  a  fourth  fund.  The 
fourth  fund  is  the  fund  already  passed 
on  this  afternoon,  by  a  close  vote.  It  is 
going  to  stay  in  the  bill.  I  am  not  com¬ 
plaining  about  that  vote;  it  is  a  part  of 
the  picture.  That  fund  is  going  to  be 
available. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  invite  the  at¬ 
tention  of  my  good  friend  to  the  fact  that 
in  addition  to  the  amount  of  new  author¬ 
ity  which  will  be  available  if  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted,  the  $1.3  billion,  there 
will  also  be  approximately  $3.9  billion 
carried  over  into  fiscal  year  1958. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  is  a  vei-y  good 
point.  There  is  $3.9  billion  in  the  pipe¬ 
line,  and,  if  this  amendment  is  agreed  to, 
there  will  be  in  this  fund  $1.3  billion 
more,  or  a  total  of  $5.2  billion. 

Ml’.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  the  Senator 
further  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  are 
giving  additional  military  aid  to  the 
French?  We  thought  we  had  helped 
them  enough,  and  now  they  have  taken 
the  equipment  to  Africa,  thus  weakening 
the  NATO  defense  forces,  while  they  go 
to  fight  the  Arabs  with  that  equipment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  But  my  point  is  that  now,  with 
fund  on  top  of  fund  on  top  of  fund, 
financed  at  our  expense,  continuing  on 
and  on.  and  on,  ad  infinitum,  here  is  an 
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area  of  the  world  where  the  expenditure 
can  be  stopped. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  any  time 
remaining. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  2  min¬ 
utes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  associate  my¬ 
self  with  the  arguments  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]  on  this  amendment,  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  on 
the  previous  amendments,  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI  on 
this  amendment. 

I  wish  to  say,  so  that  it  will  be  in 
the  Record,  that  I  think  the  majority  of 
the  committee  is  making  a  most  serious 
mistake  in  its  adamant  refusal  to  adjust 
this  program  downward  to  the  amounts 
provided  by  these  amendments,  because 
I  am  satisfied  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  quite  out  of  touch  with  the 
growing  feeling  of  the  American  people 
about  the  program. 

The  American  people  know  that  they 
are  not  being  given  the  facts.  The 
American  people  know  that  this  bill  is 
being  passed,  in  large  part,  by  having 
vital  material  kept  secret  from  the 
American  people.  There  is  a  growing 
question  being  raised  among  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  which  I  think  may  jeopardize 
our  whole  mutual-security  program.  As 
one  who  does  not  want  to  see  the  mutual- 
security  program  destroyed,  but  regu¬ 
larized,  brought  within  procedural  safe¬ 
guards,  and  brought  within  financial 
reason,  I  wish  to  express  today  my  great 
regret  that  the  majority  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  gone  as  far  as  it  has  gone. 

I  think  this  is  the  moment  to  say  that 
In  the  meetings  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  there  were  members  of  that 
committee  who  said  that  they  were  vot¬ 
ing  for  the  higher  figures,  not  because 
they  thought  they  were  the  figures  that 
should  be  adopted,  but  because  they 
thought  that  the  House,  the  Senate  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee,  and  the  confer¬ 
ees  would  cut  them.  I  stated  in  com¬ 
mittee  that  I  would  say  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  when  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  takes  the  position  that 
it  will  send  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  a 
bill  which  does  not  represent  the  exact 
figure  which  members  of  the  committee 
think,  in  their  own  consciences,  they 
should  recommend,  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  is  not  keeping  faith 
with  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  my  opinion,  as  Senators  we  have 
a  right,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  to 
believe  that  when  a  committee  brings  us 
a  report  involving  authorization  figures, 
they  are  the  figures  which  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  honestly  believe 
are  justified.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
have  a  committee  bringing  to  us  a  re¬ 
port  with  figures  higher  than  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  say,  in  committee, 
are  the  figures  they  would  recommend. 
I  do  not  believe  in  that  kind  of  juggling 
of  figures  with  the  Senate  or  with  the 
American  people.  That  is  why  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  majority  of  the 
committee  is  so  adamantly  fighting  these 
amendments,  because  I  am  satisfied  that, 
at  least,  in  the  case  of  some  members  of 


the  committee,  they  honestly  believe  that 
the  figures  should  be  lower,  but  they  are 
not  recommending  lower  figures  because 
they  think  cuts  will  be  made  by  the 
House,  by  the  conferees,  or  by  our  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee. 

I  wish  to  say,  respectfully  and  sadly, 
that  if  we  do  not  stop  that  kind  of  com¬ 
mittee  reporting,  when  reports  come 
from  committees  we  will  take  the  atti¬ 
tude,  “How  much  is  in  here  for  bargain¬ 
ing  purposes,  for  horse-trading  purposes, 
for  conference  purposes,  which  does  not 
represent  the  true  conviction  and  intent 
of  the  individual  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee?” 

I  do  not  like  to  have  to  take  that 
prediction,  but  I  said  in  committee  that 
I  would  make  this  statement,  and  I  pro¬ 
tested  submitting  to  the  Senate  a  report 
which  did  not  report  the  true  recommen¬ 
dations  as  to  the  amounts  which  indi¬ 
vidual  members  of  the  committee 
thought  ought  to  be  recommended  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  my  good  friend  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  clear,  in  a  very  brief  state¬ 
ment,  why  I  intend  to  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana.  In  the  New  York  Times  this  morn¬ 
ing  there  is  a  report  from  Quantico,  Va., 
where  a  meeting  of  high  officials  in  the 
Government  of  this  country  is  being 
held.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  to  be 
there.  The  Vice  President  was  to  be 
there.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
there,  in  preparation  for  the  meeting. 
Yesterday  there  were  some  secret  con¬ 
ferences,  with  respect  to  which  no  press 
releases  were  made. 

In  his  statement  to  a  press  conference 
when  the  Secretary  left  the  meeting,  he 
made  the  announcement  that  because  of 
the  increased  cost  of  military  procure¬ 
ment  he  felt  it  would  be  necessary  for 
him  to  order  a  stretchout  of  the  ex¬ 
penditures  available  and  to  be  made 
available  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Not  only  is  that  so,  but  he  ordered  an 
expenditure  of  $500  million  at  present 
available  for  military  procurement,  for 
the  defense  of  the  United  States  with 
its  own  forces,  to  be  withheld  for  at 
least  60  days. 

So  the  question  arises  in  my  mind: 
How  can  we  possibly  undertake  to  au¬ 
thorize  huge  appropriations  for  defense, 
to  be  expended  by  foreign  countries, 
when  we  do  not  know  what  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  do  to  defend  our  own 
country?  If  we  cannot  provide  ade¬ 
quate  defense  for  the  United  States  and 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  how 
do  we  dare  to  continue  with  this  wild 
authorization  of  vast  expenditures 
abroad? 

Let  me  read  a  few  lines  from  the  story 
by  Jack  Raymond,  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  today: 

Quantico,  Va.,  June  13. — Charles  E.  Wilson 
forecast  today  a  stretchout  in  procurement 
of  weapons  and  gradual  reduction  of  Armed 
Forces  because  of  money  difficulties. 

If  the  Secretary  sees  money  difficul¬ 
ties  on  the  horizon,  to  prevent  the  de¬ 
fense  of  our  own  people  and  our  own 
territory,  why  in  heaven’s  name  are  we 
taking  the  risk  of  making  excessive  au¬ 


thorizations  for  expenditure  abroad, 
when  we  know,  from  the  evidence  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  that 
much  of  the  military  equipment  which 
we  have  afforded  to  France,  for  example, 
is  being  used  in  a  civil  war  in  Algeria? 
Is  that  working  for  peace?  Let  us  be 
realistic.  Let  us  protect  America,  in¬ 
stead  of  wasting  our  substance,  we  know 
not  how,  with  governments  which  we 
cannot  measure,  and  which  are  not 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  May  I  have  1 
minute  more? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute 
further  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  point  out  that 
we  have  only  what  amounts  to  a  "care¬ 
taker”  government  In  Italy.  The  Pre¬ 
mier  there  had  to  resign  because  he  did 
not  have  a  majority.  There  was  a  mis¬ 
count. 

The  new  Premier  of  Prance  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  an  administration  that 
will  last  for  6  months. 

The  Government  of  Great  Britain  Is 
undertaking  to  make  economical  reduc¬ 
tions  in  its  military  operations.  And 
here  we  are.  trying  to  provide  for  the 
countries  abroad,  the  governments  of 
which  are  not  stable.  Let  us  make  sure 
that  we  have  the  material  with  which  to 
defend  ourselves,  if  the  need  comes,  in¬ 
cluding  submarines  and  bombs,  which 
otherwise  we  cannot  build  here  if  we 
waste  our  funds  abroad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  14,  1957] 
Wilson  Predicts  Cut  in  United  States 

Forces — Asserts  Money  DirncuLTiES  Will 

Cause  Stretch-Out  in  Arms  Procurement 
(By  Jack  Raymond) 

Quantico,  Va.,  June  13. — Charles  E.  Wilson 
forecast  today  a  stretch-out  in  procurement 
of  weapons  and  gradual  reduction  of  armed 
forces  because  of  money  difficulties. 

“I  have  not  got  elastic  dollars,”  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  said.  He  was  discussing  prob¬ 
lems  that  have  forced  the  rate  of  spending 
up  by  $4  million  in  6  months. 

Mr.  Wilson  emphasized,  however,  that  a 
reasonable  modification  in  the  present  mili¬ 
tary  program  would  not  drastically  affect 
the  Nation’s  economy. 

Besides,  he  added,  he  had  never  subscribed 
to  the  thesis  that  the  defense  program  bol¬ 
stered  the  economy.  It  is  a  drag  on  it,  he 
said. 

Secretary  Wilson  discussed  fiscal  problems 
of  the  Pentagon  in  a  news  interview  at  the 
Marine  Corps  School  here. 

TO  attend  parley 

He  was  among  the  early  arrivals  for  a 
high-level  Armed  Forces  policy  conference 
of  military  and  other  Government  officials. 
About  170  officials,  including  John  Foster 
Dulles,  Secretary  of  State,  and  possibly  Vice 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  are  expected  to 
join  the  military  chiefs  in  panel  discussions 
in  the  next  3  days. 
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■  Mr.  Wilson  attributed  the  unprecedented 
secrecy  Imposed  on  the  meetings  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  discussions.  The  press  'will  not 
receive  summarized  versions  of  the  papers 
presented  at  the  meetings,  as  it  has  in  other 
years. 

The  civilian  chief  of  defense  denied  that 
the  Pentagon  had  forced  the  Government 
to  back-track  on  some  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  disarmament  proposals. 

It  was  natural,  said  Mr.  Wilson,  for  the 
military  leaders  to  be  conservative,  even 
overcautious,  in  dealing  with  a  “risk  to  the 
security  of  our  country.’* 

NO  LINE  OF  ITS  OWN 

But  he  emphasized  that  the  Pentagon  “has 
no  line  of  its  own”  in  the  Nation’s  disarma¬ 
ment  policies. 

Secretary  Wilson  said  he  was  studying 
several  presentations,  made  by  the  military 
services,  on  the  possible  effects  of  his  recent 
orders  to  stay  within  the  $38  billion  spending 
program  originally  planned  for  the  next  12 
months. 

When  his  studies  are  finished,  he  will 
present  the  alternatives  to  President  Elsen¬ 
hower,  he  said.  The  President  must  make 
the  final  decision,  he  said.  Mr.  Wilson  said 
he  expected  to  do  this  after  the  end  of  the 
month. 

However,  on  the  basis  of  preliminary 
studies,  it  is  clear  that  the  Government  is 
spending  more  than  the  President  had  in¬ 
tended  in  his  budget  message  of  6  months 
ago,  Mr.  Wilson  said. 

Mr.  Wilson  pointed  out  that  the  spending 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  1957,  ending  at 
the  end  of  this  month,  had  gone  over  $38 
billion  when  it  was  intended  to  be  $36  bil¬ 
lion. 

The  rate  of  the  present  spending  showed 
that  the  $38  billion  program  for  fiscal  year 
1958  was  being  exceeded,  he  continued. 

He  appeared  to  agree  with  the  recent  state¬ 
ment  by  Wilfred  J.  McNeal,  the  Pentagon 
controller,  that  at  the  present  rates,  defense 
spending  would  reach  $42  billion  in  the  next 
12  months. 

TEMPORARY  HALT 

To  put  a  temporary  halt  to  the  fiow  of 
expenditures,  Mr.  Wilson  said,  he  ordered 
the  withholding  of  $500  million  in  available 
procurement  money  for  about  60  days. 

James  H.  Douglas,  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  has  protested  this  order,  as  well  as  an 
accompanying  memorandum  to  hold  total 
defense  spending  to  the  $38  blUion  figure. 

Secretary  Douglas  has  formally  asserted 
that  the  WUson  directive  would  impede  the 
Air  Force  program  and  affect  about  $4  billion 
in  planned  procurement  of  planes  and  mis¬ 
siles. 

Secretary  Wilson  said  today  that  his  Air 
Force  Secretary  “was  hasty  in  making  that 
statement  and  will  correct  it  as  time  goes 
on.” 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  line  with  the  argument 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  I 
believe  there  is  no  more  dangerous  mis¬ 
take  we  could  make  than  to  conlude  that 
the  gifts  of  funds  to  foreign  nations,  even 
for  their  own  military  establishments, 
is  in  the  defense  of  the  United  States, 

I  should  like  to  give  a  good  illustra¬ 
tion  of  how  we  may  be  sadly  disappointed 
by  spreading  our  wealth  and  strength 
among  68  different  nations,  expecting 
them  to  help  defend  us  in  the  event  we 
find  ourselves  forced  into  war. 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  Com¬ 
munist  China,  with  its  600  million  peo¬ 
ple,  and  aided  by  all  the  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  decided  to  move  on  the 


Island  of  Formosa.  If  that  eventuality 
should  come  about,  we  would  be  at  war 
with  two  of  the  largest  powers  in  the 
world.  We  would  not  have  any  reason 
then  to  think  that  any  one  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  whom  we  have  given  our  wealth 
and  resources  would  join  us  in  that  war. 
In  fact,  we  would  have  every  reason  to 
assume  that  they  would  not  be  there, 
because  they  have  not  been  willing  to 
commit  themselves  to  any  such  war. 

It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  think  that 
any  country  which  does  not  possess  an 
atomic  weapon  would  engage  in  a  war 
between  powers  that  do  have  atomic 
weapons  when  they  are  not  committed 
to  do  so.  They  would  decide  to  sit  it 
out,  knowing  very  well  that  in  any  event 
they  would  not  contribute  very  much  to 
the  success  of  either  side  in  such  a  war. 

It  is  entirely  possible  that  not  more 
than  one  small  nation  would  be  at  our 
side  in  the  event  we  were  forced  to  fight. 

It  is  often  argued  that  we  can  support 
five  soldiers  in  a  foreign  country  for 
what  it  costs  to  support  one  American 
soldier.  The  case  of  Turkey  has  been 
cited.  The  question  I  ask  is  what  reason 
have  we  to  believe  that  those  troops 
would  be  on  our  side  if  fighting  should 
break  out?  There  is  no  reason  to  depend 
on  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
missed  a  part  of  the  debate,  particularly 
because  as  I  came  into  the  Chamber  one 
of  our  colleagues,  in  speaking  on  this 
subject  and  in  discussing  the  figures, 
particularly  as  to  which  1  of  2  figures 
was  correct,  sought  to  impute  unworthy 
motives  to  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  because 
they  had  decided  on  the  figure  which  the 
committee  has  recommended. 

There  should  be  no  place  on  the  floor 
for  any  such  intimation,  I  do  not 
know  toward  whom  exactly  the  criticism 
was  leveled ;  but  I  resent  it  so  far  as  any 
members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  are  concerned. 

It  is  well  enough  for  us  to  wonder  how 
an  individual  Senator  may  reach  a  con¬ 
clusion,  but  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
go  into  the  motives  or  the  opinions  of 
the  separate  Members. 

The  figure  that  came  to  use  from  the 
President  was  $1,800,000,000.  Of  course, 
that  is  an  astronomical  figure.  I  can¬ 
not  comprehend  that  figure.  I  cannot 
comprehend  such  large  figures.  I  doubt 
whether  any  Senator  on  the  floor  can 
comprehend  them. 

We  thought  a  certain  amount  of  re¬ 
duction  was  desirable,  and  we  reduced 
the  authorization  by  $100  million.  To 
me,  at  least,  $100  million  soimds  like 
quite  a  substantial  sum.  We  thought 
that  amount  should  be  deducted  from 
the  figures  submitted  by  the  President. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  take  an  addi¬ 
tional  $500  million  from  that  amount. 
No  justification  has  been  shown  for  it. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  see  why  any  weight 
should  be  given  to  the  proposal,  or  why 
that  figure  should  be  accepted  instead  of 
the  figure  decided  upon  by  the  whole 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  doubt  whether  we  can  reach  a  better 
conclusion  in  that  regard  than  was 


reached  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
some  of  the  most  important  items — and 
I  do  not  believe  any  reference  has  been 
made  to  this  point — are  foreign  bases,  on 
which  a  part  of  this  money  will  be  spent. 
Undoubtedly  some  of  the  money  used  for 
those  purposes  will  benefit  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  as  well  as  our  troops,  but  our  inter¬ 
est  in  those  foreign  countries  is  very 
^T09;t 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

,  Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Our  facts  are  tied  up  to¬ 
gether.  There  is  no  good  in  going  back 
into  our  early  life  span  and  saying, 
“What  tremendous  changes  there  have 
been.”  The  changes  have  been  so  great 
that  we  cannot  comprehend  them.  And 
new  inventions  are  being  made  every 
day.  We  cannot  comprehend  what  hap¬ 
pened  5  years  ago.  How  can  we  compre¬ 
hend  what  will  happen  a  generation 
from  now?  We  must  take  things  with 
some  imagination,  based  substantially  on 
the  changes  which  have  already  oc¬ 
curred.  We  may  have  to  change  all  our 
fundamental  ideas.  We  will  certainly 
have  to  change  our  fundamental  ideas 
if  we  allow  the  Communist  group  of  na¬ 
tions  to  outwit  us  or  to  outbid  us  in  our 
effort  to  be  the  dominant  country  in  the 
world. 

We  have  arrived  at  that  point  in  the 
United  States,  not  willfully,  but  by 
force  of  circumstances,  and  we  must  rise 
up  to  the  duties  imposed  upon  us  by  that 
position  in  the  world.  The  other  nations 
of  the  world  to  whom  we  have  looked 
up,  now  look  up  to  us  for  guidance.  We 
must  be  generous  in  oiu*  guidance,  and 
not  seek  to  take  advantage  of  them  or 
expect  those  who  are  weak  and  small  to 
give  us  of  what  they  have  left,  when  they 
believe  that  we  can  afford  to  pay  them 
for  what  we  take.  Our  interest,  in  the 
last  analysis,  is  almost  as  great  as  their’s 
in  every  instance. 

So  I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  voting 
for  what  the  committee  has  decided  is 
probably  the  best  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  country’s  interest. 

I  trust  that  the  amendment  offered 
will  be  rejected. 

I  do  not  ascribe  any  unworthy  mo¬ 
tives  to  any  Senator  who  may  vote  to 
reduce  the  amount,  but  I  hope  such  Sen¬ 
ator  will  express  equal  confidence  in 
those  who  differ  with  him  as  to  the  exact 
figure. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr,  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  that  on  every 
amendment  so  far  I  have  voted  with  the 
committee,  and  therefore  I  put  this 
question  in  good  faith.  I  am  concerned, 
and  the  people  of  Colorado  with  whom 
I  have  talked  are  concerned,  about  the 
technical-assistance  program.  There  is 
a  feeling  that  there  ought  to  be  greater 
emphasis  on  technical  assistance  and 
less  on  military  support  and  military 
defense.  I  put  this  question  in  good 
faith.  I  know  the  committee,  from  the 
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very  excellent  presentation  Just  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  made  a  cut  in  the  amount.  Am 
I  to  understand  that  an  additional  cut 
of  $500  million  is  proposed  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  From  what  particu¬ 
lar  fund  will  that  come? 

Mr.  GREEaST.  From  the  militai-y  au¬ 
thorization  fund. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  From  the  military 
hardware  fund. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  From  what  area 
would  that  come?  Do  we  know  that? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  do  not  know.  I  was 
out  of  the  Chamber  during  a  part  of  the 
debate.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was  out  of 
the  Chamber  at  the  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  Senator  will 
permit  me  to  do  so,  I  should  like  to  say 
that  I  demonstrated  during  the  course 
of  my  remarks  that  of  the  $1,800,000,000 
authorized  in  the  pending  bill,  $494,- 
400,000  would  be  aid  to  our  friends  in 
NATO  countries  in  Western  Europe.  I 
say  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  Thus  I  take  the  position  that  the 
$1,800,000,000  military  aid  amount  can 
be  reduced  by  $500  million  with  no  harm 
to  our  weaker  allies.  The  entire  cut  can 
be  made  in  aid  to  Europe. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  it  the  Senator’s 
contention  that  the  $500  million  comes 
out  of  NATO  funds,  or  does  it  come  from 
other  areas  not  specified? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  pointed  out  a 
while  ago,  $3.9  billion  still  remain  from 
earlier  programs  in  the  military  hard¬ 
ware  fund,  even  if  we  should  not  appro¬ 
priate  one  more  dollar.  The  new  pro¬ 
gram  which  is  being  authorized  in  this 
bill  is  in  the  amount  of  $1,800,000,000. 
I  am  asking  that  that  amount — $1,800,- 
000,000 — be  reduced  by  half  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars,  the  amount  of  aid  which  is  now 
scheduled  to  be  extended  to  Western 
Europe. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  use  some  of  his  own  time? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  only  2  min¬ 
utes  remaining. 

The  burden  of  my  argument  is  that 
the  military  would  have  enough  money 
with  the  $1,300,000,000  which  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  authorize. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  thank  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
should  again  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  unless  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  cares  to  answer  it. 

I  am  trying  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
in  Colorado  the  people  are  more  interest¬ 
ed  in  technical  assistance  and  economic 
assistance  than  they  are  in  military  as¬ 
sistance — that  is,  according  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  with  whom  I  have  spoken.  I  re¬ 
cently  campaigned  there,  and  I  cam¬ 
paigned  on  that  basis.  The  people  of 
Colorado  feel  there  is  too  much  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  military  aid,  and  not 


enough  on  the  economic  assistance,  upon 
which  they  place  great  reliance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amendment  I 
have  offered  does  not  affect  economic  aid 
or  technical  assistance.  It  simply  re¬ 
duces  the  military  hardware  program. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
further  question.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  GREEN.  One  hundred  million 
dollars,  I  think,  was  cut  from  military 
aid,  and  $100  million  from  other  sums 
for  military  support,  but  nothing  was 
cut  from  technical  assistance. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Did  the  committee 
consider  whether  there  ought  to  be  an 
increase  in  the  amovmt  of  funds  for  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  carmot  answer  the 
question  directly.  There  was  a  discus¬ 
sion  back  and  forth  on  those  items.  We 
discussed  pro  and  con  what  the  Presi¬ 
dent  requested,  and  we  reduced  in  a 
number  of  instances  the  amoimt  the 
President  recommended;  but  we  did  not 
cut  the  amoimt  he  requested  for  techni¬ 
cal  assistance. 

Mr.  KTJOWLAND.  Mr..  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  there  is  very  little  which  can 
now  be  added  to  the  debate,  but  I  wish 
to  make  a  comment  or  two  upon  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  critics  of  the  bill  and 
those  who  sponsor  the  amendment. 

The  crucial  question,  it  seems  to  me. 
Is  whether  the  program  is  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States.  If  one  ac¬ 
cepts  the  thesis  advanced  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Wyoming  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  or  is  not  for  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  then  it  ought  to  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  I  cannot  understand  Senators 
voting  even  for  $1,300,000,000  if  we  accept 
the  thesis  which  has  just  been  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  Senators  I  have  men¬ 
tioned.  That  is  the  basic  question  which 
all  Senators  must  decide. 

The  committee  decided,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  has  decided  for  some  10  years, 
and  Congress  has  decided  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States. 

The  last  witness  we  heard  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  was  General  Norstad,  who  is  a  lead¬ 
ing  general  of  this  countiy,  is  also  the 
commander  of  the  NATO  forces  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  He  was  very  positive — more  so 
than  I  have  ever  heard  any  leading  mili¬ 
tary  figure — about  the  capability  of  the 
NATO  forces  to  destroy  any  significant 
military  objective  in  Russia.  He  made 
these  statements,  which  appear  in  the 
printed  hearings.  I  call  attention  par¬ 
ticularly  to  page  839,  where  I  asked  him 
a  question. 

Did  you  say  that  NATO  had  the  capability 
of  destroying  everything  of  significance  in 
Russia? 

General  Norstad.  I  meant  anything  of 
military  significance.  Yes,  I  believe  that  to 
be  true. 
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Senator  Fulbright.  Any  think  of  signifi¬ 
cance? 

General  Norstad.  I  think  we  have  that 
capability. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  if  this  is  not 
for  the  defense  of  the  United  States,  then 
we  are  all  wrong,  and  we  ought  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  whole  bill.  But  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  the  most  utter  nonsense  to  say  that 
this  appropriation  is  not  for  the  defense 
of  the  United  States.  It  most  certainly 
is  for  our  defense. 

The  way  the  program  is  set  up  is  sim¬ 
ply  our  best  judgment  as  to  how  we 
shall  distribute  our  available  resources. 
Of  course,  we  could  use  all  the  money  for 
our  forces  in  this  country,  as  someone 
has  suggested.  But  the  committee  be¬ 
lieves,  our  own  military  people  believe, 
and  the  administration  believes  that  it  is 
more  economical  and  more  effective  for 
our  defense  to  distribute  our  resources 
in  this  manner — that  is,  to  provide,  in 
this  instance,  $1,800,000,000  for  military 
assistance.  That  is  for  hardware  to  our 
allies  abroad.  That  is  a  mater  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  If 
Senators  disagree,  they  have  the  priv¬ 
ilege  to  vote  against  it. 

I  do  not  understand  why  Senators 
want  to  chisel  away  at  this  item  on  the 
thesis  that  this  program  is  not  for  our 
defense.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  an  un¬ 
acceptable  excuse  for  the  amendment 
even  though  it  might  be  an  excuse  for 
voting  against  the  whole  bill  or  for  say¬ 
ing  we  are  not  for  the  program. 

The  next  question  is — assuming  the 
program  is  for  our  defense,  as  I  believe 
to  be  the  case — should  the  amount  be 
exactly  $1,800,000,000,  or  could  we  get 
along  with  $1,793,000,000?  Mas'be  we 
could,  but  nobody  knows  absolutely. 
We  all  know  that  these  matters  must 
certainly  be,  at  this  stage,  matters  of 
estimates  resulting  from  the  exercise  of 
our  best  judgment. 

As  to  this  particular  item,  the  admin¬ 
istration  itself  reduced  by  $500  million 
its  original  estimate  of  what  was  needed. 
They  told  us  they  were  able  to  do  that 
because  of  the  rearrangement  of  certain 
schedules,  particularly  by  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  long-lead  time  neces¬ 
sary,  and  a  different  and  more  efficient 
method  of  handling  spare  parts,  and  so 
forth.  I  shall  not  now  go  into  details 
as  to  that.  But  the  administration  gave 
us  an  explanation  of  why  they  were  able 
to  reduce  their  own  request  by  $500  mil¬ 
lion.  We  were  presented  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  with  a  request  for  $1,900,000,- 
000,  and  we  cut  the  amount  by  $100  mil¬ 
lion.  I  cannot  pretend  to  stand  up  and 
state  that  that  is  precisely  the  amount 
which  is  needed.  I  do  not  know.  The 
best  estimate  which  the  administration 
could  give  was  $1,900,000,000. 

We  also,  to  some  extent,  had  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
because  of  the  necessity  to  try  to  be  a 
little  more  economical  and  to  save  as 
much  as  possible,  if  we  could  cut  any¬ 
where,  this  would  be  the  place  to  cut. 
The  committee  did  cut  here  and  in  de¬ 
fense  support,  $100  million  each.  That 
is  the  best  estimate  we  can  make. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  made  a  very  clear  state¬ 
ment.  I  intend  to  go  along  anyway  with 
the  committee’s  recommendation.  The 
point  I  make  is,  if  my  information  is  cor¬ 
rect,  that  we  will  still  have,  even  with  the 
cut  recommended  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  his  amendment  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  about  $500  million.  I  am  not  say¬ 
ing  that  is  too  much.  The  question  I 
raise  is.  Are  we  out  of  balance  with  the 
military  hardware? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Are  we  out  of  balance 
with  the  military  hardware  when  we 
really  have  a  deep  conviction  that  there 
ought  to  be  more  emphasis  on  technical 
assistance,  and  not  so  much  reliance  on 
military  assistance?  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  it  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  judgment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  I  say  is  that  we 
did  not  go  into  that  field.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  over  the  long  run.  I 
have  tried  to  defend  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  assistance.  I  cannot  say  that  the 
committee  cut  the  request  by  exactly  the 
right  amoimt.  I  can  say  we  exercised 
our  best  judgment.  Therefore,  we  rec¬ 
ommended  this  amount  to  the  Senate. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  wish  to 
make.  I  believe  it  was  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  who  raised  the  question  about 
this  not  being  exactly  the  amount,  and 
that  the  committee  was  not  entirely 
frank  in  recommending  this  amoimt.  I 
do  not  know  how  to  comment  upon  the 
charge  made  by  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  other  than  to  say  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  simply  used  its  best  judgment.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  before  us  a  bill  which  in¬ 
volves  our  best  judgment  as  to  what 
should  finally  be  provided,  how  influen¬ 
tial  that  aspect  has  been  on  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  I  do  not  know.  But  I  do 
not  think  that  is  particularly  signiflcant, 
in  either  one  way  or  another,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  debate.’ 

In  this  case  we  are  dealing  with  the 
authorization  of  a  program  of  reason¬ 
able  defense  for  our  forces  abroad.  If 
General  Norstad  is  not  completely  in 
error,  I  think  we  have  a  reasonably  good 
defense.  It  is  very  expensive.  He  ex¬ 
plained  why  that  is  so.  Many  of  the 
items  are  confldential;  but  all  of  us 
know  about  the  type  of  defense  we  have. 
Involving  many  complicated  items.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  equipment  is  ex¬ 
tremely  expensive. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair).  The  time  yielded 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
reassuring  to  know  that  General  Nor¬ 
stad  assured  us  that  NATO  has  a  capa¬ 
bility  which  will  deter  the  Russians  from 
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engaging  in  any  military  adventure  at 
the  moment.  I  think  that  is  very  sig¬ 
niflcant,  and  I  regret  that  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  could  not  have  heard  his 
testimony,  I  think  it  puts  a  somewhat 
different  light  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr,  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  First,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wish  to  commend  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  the 
very  fine  statement  he  has  made  regard¬ 
ing  this  matter. 

Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  judgment, 
the  administration,  after  consulting  the 
Defense  Department  and  the  National 
Security  Council,  recommended  $1,900,- 
000,000.  That  was  the  amount  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
after  holding  its  hearing  on  this 
matter — as  has  been  pointed  out  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  also 
by  one  of  its  other  distinguished  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  majority  side — proposed  the 
cut  of  $100  million. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  pro¬ 
poses  that  an  additional  $500  million  be 
slashed  from  this  military  item. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  who  has  raised  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  point,  that  I  do  not  think  any 
Member  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  would 
fail  to  agree  with  him  when  he  says  we 
hope  the  time  will  soon  come  when  we 
shall  be  able  to  move  from  the  military 
applications  into  the  technical  assistance 
programs,  which  personally  I  believe — 
and  I  have  believed  so  for  a  long  time — ■ 
constitute  one  of  the  most  constructive 
aspects  of  our  entire  foreign  and  mutual 
aid  program;  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  more  emphasis  can  be  given 
to  technical  assistance.  But  that  item 
was  not  cut  by  the  committee,  which  is 
very  sympathetic  with  that  point  of 
view. 

I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
something  we  dare  not  lose  sight  of. 
With  all  the  talk  of  the  men  in  the  Krem¬ 
lin  and  all  their  smiles  and  attempts  at 
persuasion,  nevertheless  the  Soviets  are 
maintaining  the  largest  military  estab¬ 
lishment  in  the  world.  That  is  a  fact;  I 
am  not  indulging  in  fantasy.  This  fact 
is  not  one  which  we  can  take  lightly. 
The  fact  is  that,  despite  all  the  propa¬ 
ganda  the  Soviets  are  issuing  at  pres¬ 
ent,  today  the  Soviets  have  on  the  land, 
on  the  sea,  and  perhaps  in  the  air  a 
very  large  military  establishment — ^the 
largest  in  the  world.  On  page  150  of  the 
hearings  we  find  the  testimony  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment.  I  now  read  from  that  part  of  the 
hearings : 

Senator  Ftjlbright.  Before  you  go  into 
that,  in  land  area  how  does  that  compare? 
What  percentage  of  the  land  area  is  Com¬ 
munist? 

Mr.  Sprague.  It  is  slightly  more  than  one- 
quarter.  At  the  present  time  Russia  has  ap¬ 
proximately  20,000  operational  aircraft,  175 
weU-equipped  ground  divisions  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  largest  navy  in  the  world,  consisting  of 
over  400  submarines,  and  some  20  cruisers. 


Here  let  me  say  that  the  Soviet’s 
submarine  force  at  present  is  larger  than 
that  of  Nazi  Germany  at  the  height  of 
Nazi  Germany’s  power,  when  the  Nazi 
submarines  interrupted  the  sealanes 
of  the  Atlantic. 

I  read  further  from  the  hearings: 

These  forces  are  increasingly  becoming 
equipped  with  modern  weapons,  including 
atomic  capability. 

The  satellite  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
have  in  their  forces  about  80  ground  divi¬ 
sions. 

They  are  in  addition  to  the  175  already 
mentioned — 

2,500  operational  aircraft,  and  while  these 
forces  are  not  probably  as  effective  as  those 
of  Soviet  Russia,  they  would  complement 
those  forces  and  have  a  considerable  capa¬ 
bility  anywhere  in  Europe. 

China  has  200  ground  divisions  and  about 
2,500  operational  aircraft.  The  forces  are 
increasingly,  probably  mostly,  equipped  with 
Soviet  modern  equipment. 

That  is  the  testimony  of  responsible 
representatives  of  our  defense  establish¬ 
ment. 

It  is  true  that  the  pending  bill  is  only 
an  authorization  bill.  The  House  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  and  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  examine  this  program, 
after  more  detailed  hearings  are  held. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Louis¬ 
iana  [Mr.  Ellender] — and  no  member 
is  more  diligent  in  his  work  on  that  com¬ 
mittee  than  is  he — will  sit  on  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  and  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  ask  his  probing  questions, 
as  I  have  heard  him  do  time  and  time 
again,  of  the  representatives  of  the  de¬ 
fense  establishment  and  the  mutual  aid 
program,  when  they  testify  before  the 
committee.  He  will  be  able  to  say  to 
them,  “The  Congress  has  authorized,  at 
the  outside,  $1.8  billion;  but  we  insist 
that  you  justify,  within  that  amount, 
these  funds.” 

That  is  proper  procedm’e.  If,  after 
the  hearings,  the  committees  feel  that 
this  amount  can  safely  be  reduced,  I 
would  be  in  favor  of  doing  so.  But  I  do 
not  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  do  so  at 
this  time,  in  view  of  our  national-defense 
requirements. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  California  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  to¬ 
day,  when  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  delicate 
negotiations,  no  man  is  wise  enough  to 
know  whether  the  Soviet  Union  is  will¬ 
ing  to  agree  to  some  disarmament  pro¬ 
posal  which  will  have  adequate 
safeguards.  In  view  of  the  record  of 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  during 
which  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
every  agreement  into  which  it  has 
entered  with  a  major  power,  I  know  of  no 
prudent  Member  of  this  body  and  no 
prudent  person  elsewhere  in  the  coun¬ 
try  who  would  favor  having  the  United 
States  take  the  word  of  the  Soviets, 
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unless  there  were  some  effective  check 
to  make  sure  that  they  would  live  up 
to  their  agreement.  I  think  that  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the 
world  of  free  men. 

Mr.  President,  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  pull 
the  rug  from  beneath  the  feet  of  our 
negotiators  today,  if,  with  no  more  facts 
than  those  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  word  were  to  go  out  that 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  had 
rejected  the  recommendation  of  the 
administration  and  the  best  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  Senate’s 
own  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  which 
has  given  long  hours  of  study  to  this 
matter,  and  had  cut  $500  million  from 
this  item,  which  is  so  vital  to  our  com¬ 
mon  defense. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Califoi-nia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes.  But,  Mr. 
President,  first  I  yield  myself  an  addi¬ 
tional  5  minutes,  in  order  to  have  time 
to  yield  for  the  question  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  desires  to  ask. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Now  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First,  I  wish  to 
concur  fully  in  what  the  minority  leader 
has  just  said;  and  I  desire  to  say  to  him 
that  if  the  Senate  were  asked  today  to 
vote  on  a  resolution  to  provide  for  par¬ 
tial,  unilateral  disarmament,  I  am  sure 
the  Senate  would  unanimously  reject  it. 
In  other  words,  if  today  the  Senate  were 
asked  to  vote  to  cut  United  States  mili¬ 
tary  manpower  and  military  strength 
and  United  States  weapons  strength  in 
every  area,  the  Senate  would  vote  against 
it,  in  terms  of  unilateral  disarmament. 
In  short,  the  Senate  would  be  opposed 
to  having  the  United  States  agree  to  be 
the  first  to  cut  her  military  equipment 
and  military  manpower.  If  asked  to  vote 
on  such  a  measure,  I  am  sure  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  would  vote  “no” — if 
not  unanimously,  then  at  least  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

Yet  we  must  realize  that  a  cut  of  $500 
million  in  this  item  would  be  a  kind  of 
unilateral  disarmament,  because  this 
item  is  a  part  of  the  mutual-security 
program. 

In  the  light  of  what  we  know  is  going 
on  in  Korea,  with  the  Communists  arm¬ 
ing  in  North  Korea,  and  violating  the 
armistice  agreements — as  we  know  they 
are  doing — is  not  a  good  deal  of  the  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  program  dedicated  to 
the  defense  of  South  Korea? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Yes,  to  the  defense 
of  South  Korea  or  anywhere  else  where 
trouble  might  break  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  not  a  good  deal 
of  it  for  Turkey? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  other  words,  a 
good  deal  of  it  is  for  Turkey,  one  of  our 
most  stalwart  and  valiant  allies. 

Mr,  KNOWLAND.  Yes.  Both  of  them 
were  at  our  side  during  the  Korean  War. 
The  Turks  had  sent  their  forces  around 
the  world,  in  order  to  stand  by  our  side 
in  Korea.  Turkey  was  one  of  17  nations 
to  do  that. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Is  it  not  true  that 
a  portion  of  this  military  assistance  is 
intended  for  our  friends  in  Vietnam? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rGct/ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Where  can  we  find 
areas  in  the  world  which  are  more  criti¬ 
cal  to  the  defense  of  the  free  world  than 
the  areas  referred  to?  We  are  not  free 
to  divulge  point  by  point  or  dollar  for 
dollar  what  these  countries  are  to  re¬ 
ceive,  but,  as  the  Senator  from  Califor¬ 
nia  pointed  out,  this  is  not  a  giveaway 
program.  This  is  a  mutual  aid  security 
program.  I  say  one  of  the  most  foolish 
things  we  could  do  would  be  to  throw 
away  our  trump  card  before  we  sat  down 
to  complete  negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  tough  enough  to  deal  with 
the  Soviet  Union  when  we  have  power. 
I  say  we  should  never  sit  down  with  the 
Soviet  Union  unless  we  can  deal  from 
strength.  We  should  not  cut  our 
strength.  Of  all  the  times  to  cut  the 
strength  of  American  military  power, 
this  is  the  worst.  We  have  Mr.  Stassen 
in  London  negotiating  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  here  we  are  talking  about 
pulling  half  the  rug  out  from  under  the 
military  aid  program. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  fully  concur  in 
what  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
stated.  I  think  it  would  be  highly  detri¬ 
mental  at  this  time  for  an  amendment 
such  as  that  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  In  a  moment. 
First,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  five 
additional  minutes. 

As  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  and  other  Senators  on 
the  floor  earlier  expressed  it,  I  am  sorry 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  could  not 
have  been  in  the  room  with  the  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
when  General  Norstad  testified.  Here  is 
a  very  able  and  competent  American 
military  official,  a  man  who  had  wide 
wartime  experience  in  World  War  11,  a 
man  who  is  one  of  our  younger  officers, 
who  has  been  given  the  high  and  very 
responsible  task  of  being  the  supreme 
commander  in  Europe  of  all  the  allied 
forces.  He  came  before  the  committee  and 
gave  us  a  picture  which  I  wish  every 
Member  could  have  heard  described,  of 
how  the  work  we  had  done  under  the 
mutual  assistance  program  had  vitally 
strengthened  the  entire  defense  concept 
of  the  West. 

The  very  fact  that  we  have  been  able 
to  strengthen  ourselves  and  our  allies  to 
the  extent  he  was  able  to  demonstrate 
with  his  classified  charts  before  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  itself  one  of  the  greatest  deter¬ 
rents  to  war  we  could  possibly  have,  be¬ 
cause  in  my  judgment,  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  are  not  going  to  take  the  calcu¬ 
lated  risk  of  another  aggression  unless 
they  become  convinced  that  their 
chances  of  winning  are  greater  than  are 
their  chances  of  losing.  If  they  once 
come  to  the  conviction  that  we  ourselves 
or  our  allies  have  reduced  our  strength 
while  they  have  maintained  theirs,  as 
indicated  in  the  testimony  before  the 
committee,  that  will  be  the  hour  of  great¬ 
est  danger  to  the  free  world.  So  far  as  I 


am  concerned,  I  do  not  want  to  weaken 
our  defense  or  that  of  our  allies  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  First  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI. 
I  had  promised  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  S'TENNIS.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  pulling  the  rug  out  from  under 
our  military  aid  program  and  running 
out  on  our  military  allies.  Does  not  the 
Senator  know  that  if  the  amendment 
were  adopted,  there  would  still  be  $1.3 
billion  in  the  bill  to  be  added  to  what  I 
understand  is  a  pipeline  of  $3.9  billion 
for  this  1  fund  alone?  This  fund  is 
1  part  of  a  4-pronged  fund.  The 
amendment  would  not  affect  NATO 
funds.  It  would  not  affect  the  military 
aid  program.  It  would  not  affect  our  de¬ 
fense  program.  It  would  not  take  a  sin¬ 
gle  dime  away  from  Vietnam,  Tmkey, 
Greece,  or  Korea.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  pointed  out  there  is  room  for 
this  program  to  operate  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  under  our  military  program,  and 
there  will  be  provided  aid  which  we  have 
continued  to  give  over  and  over  again  to 
our  worthy  allies. 

I  thought  the  figures  I  have  given 
should  be  brought  out. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  say  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator,  again  it  becomes  a 
question  of  judgment.  I  have  the  highest 
respect  for  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
He  and  I  served  together  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  a  time;  but,  un¬ 
fortunately,  when  we  get  Into  the  area 
of  military  hardware — and  I  yield  my¬ 
self  5  additional  minutes,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent — it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  pur¬ 
chasing  and  delivering  something  today 
and  then  being  through  for  the  next  4 
or  5  years.  For  example,  if  we  delivered 
a  propeller  plane,  as  we  did  during  the 
Korean  war,  to  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
and  the  Coimmmists  in  the  meantime 
equipped  their  Communist  forces  with 
jet  planes,  or  if  we  delivered  to  our  allies 
planes  that  fly,  for  example,  only  100 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  enemy  had  planes 
that  fly  200  miles  an  houi’,  the  equip¬ 
ment  we  had  furiiished  would  become 
obsolete. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  merely  wanted  to 
bring  out  those  figures  for  the  record.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  letting  me  bring 
them  out. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  say  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  that  is  one  of  our  problems.  When 
we  get  into  the  field  of  missiles,  they  are 
very  expensive.  If  I  had  a  son  in  the 
European  theater  of  operations  and  he 
was  in  an  American  division,  I  would  not 
want  the  division  on  his  left  and  the 
division  on  his  right  to  be  equipped  with 
obsolete  weapons,  because  all  the  Soviet 
forces  would  have  to  do,  if  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  it,  would  be  to  make  an  end 
run  around  the  well-equipped  American 
division  and  rim  through  our  allies  on 
the  left  or  right  flank.  Certainly,  that 
would  not  be  in  the  interest  of  our  de¬ 
fense. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  point  out  that, 
in  cari-ying  out  our  foreign  aid  program, 
both  economic  and  military,  since  the 
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enactment  of  Public  Law  480,  about 
$1’4  billion  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
has  been  paid  for  by  foreign  currencies 
received  from  the  sale  of  surplus  Ameri¬ 
can  farm  products.  It  is  expected  that 
during  the  next  year  or  so  as  much  or 
more  will  be  paitl  from  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  received  from  the  sale  of  Ameri¬ 
can  surplus  commodities,  mostly  cotton 
and  wheat.  We  had  better  think  the 
matter  over,  because  if  we  abandon  the 
program,  we  are  not  going  to  get  the 
sales  for  our  surplus  commodities  that 
we  have  had  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  4  minutes  on  my  own  time. 

ThS  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recognized 
for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  BUSH.  I  oppose  the  amendment 
which  is  now  under  consideration.  I 
shall  vote  against  it,  and  shall  vote  for 
the  bill  to  amend  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  because  it  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  American  freedoms,  and 
to  the  realization  of  our  hopes  for  ulti¬ 
mate  victory  in  the  free  world’s  struggle 
against  Communist  imperialism. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  by  its  year-long  study  and  report, 
has  performed  an  invaluable  service  in 
helping  to  drive  away  the  fog  of  mis¬ 
understanding  which  has  threatened  to 
obscure  the  essential  purpose  of  our 
mutual  security  program. 

The  term  “foreign  aid’’  is  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  one.  It  creates  thoughts  of  “give¬ 
aways”  and  “hand-outs”  when,  in  reality, 
mutual  security  is  as  much  in  our  own 
self-interest  as  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
other  nations  who  have  joined  with  us  in 
a  common  defense  against  a  common 
peril. 

By  clearly  defining  and  separating  the 
separate  programs  heretofore  lumped 
together  under  so-called  “foreign  aid” — 
military  assistance,  development  assist¬ 
ance,  technical  assistance  and  special  as¬ 
sistance — the  Administration  and  the 
Committee  have  done  much  to  remove 
causes  of  misunderstanding  and  con¬ 
fusion. 

The  mutual  security  program  has  been 
developed  over  the  past  10  years.  It  has 
produced  solid  results  in  the  American 
national  interest.  As  the  committee  said 
in  its  report  on  the  bill: 

American  foreign  aid  has  played  an  In¬ 
dispensable  part  in  keeping  the  free  world 
free.  Those  who  would  abolish  or  emasculate 
the  program  because  of  its  past  mistakes  fre¬ 
quently  overlook  this  simple  and  eloquent 
fact. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the 
answer  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  proponent  of  this 
amendment,  who  said  that  we  had  spent 
in  this  area  $17  billion,  and  asked, 
“What  was  the  result?”  He  wished  to 
know,  what  did  we  have  to  show  for  it? 

I  think  we  have  much  to  show  for  it. 
I  think  we  have  peace  to  show  for  it, 
which  we  would  not  have,  had  we  not 
been  engaged  in  this  type  of  program 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  wish  to  offer  my  compli¬ 
ments  to  a  great  Secretary  of  State, 
John  Foster  Dulles,  for  the  statement 
which  he  made  before  the  committee. 


It  was  so  good  that  he  was  commended 
by  members  of  both  great  political 
parties,  by  Senators  who  have  served 
on  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for 
many  years,  and  who  have  not  always 
been  friendly  to  him. 

I  think  it  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  with  this 
controversial  measure  before  us  this 
year,  after  5  stormy  years  as  Secretary 
of  State,  he  enjoys  the  measure  of  re¬ 
spect  that  he  now  enjoys  with  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Members  of  this  body.  These  have 
indeed  been  stormy  years,  Mr.  President, 
because,  as  the  President  has  so  often 
said,  we  live  in  an  age  of  peril  and  not 
simply  in  an  instant  of  danger. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  the  statement  by 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles 
has  not  yet  been  printed  in  the  Record 
as  a  part  of  this  debate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  now  be  printed,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Hon.  John  Foster  Dulles, 
Secretary  op  State 

Secretary  Dulles.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I 
have  come  before  you  to  discuss  the  author¬ 
ization  which  we  are  requesting  for  our  fu¬ 
ture  mutual  security  programs. 

types  of  foreign  aid  programs 

As  noted  by  the  Senate  special  committee, 
to  which  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  alluded, 
the  money  we  spend  abroad  is  not  on  a  single 
program.  So-called  foreign  aid  is  a  term 
that  is,  given  to  several  quite  distinct  pro¬ 
grams.  Each  of  these  is  addressed  to  dif¬ 
ferent  purposes.  Each  employs  separate 
means.  Each  must  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits. 

It  is  to  these  distinctive  programs  that  I 
address  myself. 

I  shall  try,  in  each  case,  to  tell  what  for¬ 
eign  policy  purpose  the  program  serves. 

I  shall  explain  how  the  executive  branch 
believes  that  these  purposes  can,  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  be  better  defined  and  better 
served. 

There  are.  In  essence,  four  major  pro¬ 
grams. 

First,  the  mutual  defense  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  which  provides  weapons  and  military 
equipment  and  economic  support  for  Allied 
military  forces  and  facilities; 

Second,  the  development  assistance  pro¬ 
gram,  which  helps  free  countries  achieve 
economic  growth; 

Third,  the  related  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  through  which  we  share  our,  skills  with 
these  countries; 

Fourth,  the  special  assistance  programs, 
through  which  we  meet  particular  needs  and 
emergencies  that  cannot  be  met  by  the  three 
preceding  programs. 

collective  security  system 

1  do  not  have  to  review  with  this  com¬ 
mittee  the  magnitude  of  the  Soviet  and 
Chinese  Communist  military  threat,  or  the 
fact  that  no  free  country  can  obtain  ade¬ 
quate  security  through  its  own  resources 
alone. 

This  fact  has  led  to  the  creation  of  a  col¬ 
lective  security  system  which  binds  us  and 
42  other  free  countries  in  a  common  defense 
against  a  common  peril. 

Since  1950,  we  have  provided  around  $17 
billion  in  military  equipment  plus  support¬ 
ing  economic  assistance  to  our  allies’  mili¬ 
tary  programs.  During  this  same  period, 
our  allies  have  spent  over  $100  billion  for 
defense,  and  they  have  provided  manpower 
for  the  armed  forces  of  the  free  world,  and 
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they  have  provided  sites  for  highly  valuable 
bases  for  our  and  their  forces. 

Without  our  assistance,  these  allies’  mil¬ 
itary  programs  could  not  have  been  carried 
out.  With  these  programs,  we  are  enabled 
to  spend  far  less  on  our  own  military  pro¬ 
grams — and  to  achieve  far  greater  security — 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

MILITARY  Am  AND  DEFENSE  SUPPORT 

Collective  security  is  truly  a  case  in  which 
the  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
parts.  And  the  Instrument  which  creates 
the  whole  out  of  these  parts  is  our  mutual 
defense  assistance  program. 

This  program  consists  of  two  elements: 

First,  the  provision  of  military  equipment 
to  friendly  forces.  This  is  what,  in  the  past, 
has  usually  been  called  military  aid. 

Second,  economic  aid  given  to  allied  coun¬ 
tries  to  compensate  their  economies  for  con¬ 
tributions  made  to  the  common  defense, 
when  these  countries  cannot  unaided  make 
the  contribution  judged  necessary.  Many  of 
the  less-developed  countries,  such  as  Korea, 
Formosa,  and  Vietnam,  cannot  maintain  the 
desired  forces  without  some  outside  help, 
and  sometimes  the  provision  of  essential 
facilities  for  the  common  defense  Involves 
burdens  for  which  compensation  is  appro¬ 
priate. 

In  the  past,  much,  but  not  all,  of  this  aid, 
has  been  called  defense  support.  But  the 
phrase  has  also  been  used  to  include  assist¬ 
ance  to  some  of  these  same  countries  for 
other  purposes,  such  as  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  growth. 

This  labeling  produced  misunderstanding, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  believe  that 
what  in  the  past  has  been  called  defense  sup¬ 
port  should  hereafter  be  confined  to  what 
Is  distinctly  related  to  an  effective  mililtai'y 
contribution. 

Development  assistance  to  stimulate  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  should  be  dealt  with  separate¬ 
ly. 

For  fiscal  year  1958  we  are  asking  for  $1.9 
billion  for  the  provision  of  weapons  and  mili¬ 
tary  equipment,  and  $900  million  for  true 
defense  support.  This  totals  $2.8  billion.  It 
is  approximately  three-fourths  of  what  we 
are  asking  the  Congress  to  appropriate  for 
all  the  mutual  security  programs. 

Both  these  types  of  defense  assistance- 
military  equipment  and  support — ^have  more 
in  common,  in  point  of  purpose,  with  other 
elements  of  our  own  defense  program  than 
they  do  with  other  types  of  so-called  for¬ 
eign  aid.  They  contribute  to  and  maintain 
our  military  security  just  as  expenditures 
for  our  own  forces  do. 

’That  is  why  the  President  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  defense  assistance  should  ba 
recognized  and  treated  as  an  essential  ele¬ 
ment  of  our  own  worldwide  national  defense 
effort.  To  do  this  effectively,  he  requests 
that  appropriations  for  military  assistance 
and  for  related  defense  support  should  now 
be  so  authorized  that  hereafter  they  may  be 
included  as  a  separate  part  of  the  regular 
appropriationss  for  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense.  Both  would  continue  under  the  policy 
guidance  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

SEARCH  FOR  REDUCTION  OF  ARMAMENTS 

Requirements  for  defense  are  substantial, 
but  they  are  necessary.  We  are,  of  course, 
actively  seeking  a  sound  and  safeguarded 
basis  for  reciprocal  reductions  of  armaments, 
which  weigh  heavily  upon  our  country,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  indeed  nearly  all  nations. 

It  is  not  easy  to  reach  such  an  agreement. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Communists  are  not  de¬ 
pendable  so  long  as  they  are  merely  based 
upon  paper  accords.  Good  faith  is  not  a 
factor  which  can  be  relied  on  to  assure  con¬ 
tinued  adherence  by  Communists  to  the 
terms  of  an  agreement.  Therefore,  the  free 
nations  cannot  safely  reduce  their  military 
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strength  merely  In  reliance  upon  promissory 
agreements  by  the  Soviet  rulers  to  reduce 
correspondingly.  We  do  not,  and  will  not, 
rely  upon  Soviet  promises  alone.  There  must 
be  adequate  means  to  verify  performance  and 
to  gain  Increased  protection  for  the  free 
world  against  surprise  attack.  We  do  seek 
an  agreement  that  will  be  in  the  mutual 
Interest  of  the  parties,  an  agreement  that 
would  decrease  the  danger  of  war. 

We  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
rulers  will  not  in  their  own  self-interest 
eventually  accept  such  mutual  supervision 
and  control  as  will  permit  of  lightening  the 
burden  of  armament,  and  will  provide  to 
both  sides  a  better  prospect  for  a  just  and 
durable  peace. 

We  do  not  know  today  whether  the  Soviet 
leaders  consider  that  the  benefits  of  an 
armaments  agreement  Justify  their  submit¬ 
ting  to  a  system  of  adequate  inspection. 

But  even  on  the  most  hopeful  estimate, 
the  first  steps  of  armaments  reductions  will 
have  to  be  carefully  calculated  and  carefully 
taken.  It  would  be  folly  now,  in  the  absence 
of  a  safeguarded  agreement  for  the  Inspected 
reciprocal  reduction  of  armaments,  to  weaken 
in  any  manner  the  collective -security  system 
which  provides  the  greatest  deterrent  against 
aggression  at  the  least  cost. 

ASSISTING  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OP 
INDEPENDENT  NATIONS 

I  turn  now  to  the  economic  development 
aspect  of  mutual  security. 

We  propose  the  establishment  of  a  develop¬ 
ment-loan  fund  to  assist  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  other  independent  nations. 
The  Senate  special  committee  has  found 
that  this,  and  I  quote  from  their  report, 
•‘is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States.” 
This  statement  is  particularly,  though  not 
exclusively,  applicable  to  19  new  nations 
which  have  come  into  existence  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  These  nations  con¬ 
tain  nearly  a  third  of  the  world’s  p)opulation. 
Most  of  them  are  close  to  the  Soviet- Com¬ 
munist  China  bloc.  They  are  nations  where 
poverty  is  age  old.  The  per  capital  annual 
incomes  of  most  of  the  peoples  of  these 
nations  is  well  below  $100  a  year.  Their  food 
production  is  at  levels  of  bare  subsistence 
inadequate  for  hard  productive  work. 

It  is  Important  to  us  that  the  people  of 
these  nations  should  remain  free,  that  their 
strategic  lands  should  not  fall  under  Com¬ 
munist  control,  that  their  resources  should 
be  available  to  their  own  people  and  in  com¬ 
merce  with  other  free  nations. 

For  generations  these  people  have  fatalis¬ 
tically  accepted  stagnation.  But  now  their 
mood  is  different.  'Two  intense  emotions  now 
grip  the  peoples  of  these  new  nations.  The 
first  is  a  desire  to  maintain  and  strengthen 
their  newly  won  political  freedom.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  a  determination  to  raise  their  pitifully 
low  standards  of  living  and  get  started 
quickly  on  the  Inevitably  long  road  to  eco¬ 
nomic  betterment. 

FREEDOM  AND  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

But  the  obstacles  to  growth  are  sub¬ 
stantial.  There  is  a  shortage — sometimes 
an  absence — of  technicians.  The  govern¬ 
ments  are  inexperienced.  With  incomes  at 
the  barest  subsistence  levels,  very  little  can 
be  saved  and  Invested.  Without  outside 
help,  the  prospects  of  economic  growth  are 
Indeed  very  slim. 

These  people  are  determined  to  move  for¬ 
ward.  If  they  do  not  succeed,  there  will 
be  increasing  discontent  which  may  sweep 
away  their  moderate  leaders  of  today  and 
bring  to  power  extremist  leaders  who  will 
resort  to  extremist  measures  fostered  by 
international  communism. 

Today  hundreds  of  millions  In  these  coun¬ 
tries  seek  the  answer  to  this  simple  ques¬ 
tion  :  Do  political  Independence  and  freedom 
mean  economic  growth?  If  these  peoples 
do  not  feel  that  in  freedom  they  get  growth, 


then  freedom  will  be  on  its  way  out  in  much 
of  the  world. 

It  is  in  our  Interest  to  help  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  freedom  and  growth  go  hand  in 
hand.  That  is  the  conclusion  of  your  special 
committee  as  it  is  of  the  President. 

The  question  then  becomes  what  is  the 
most  economical  and  effective  way  to  do 
this? 

DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND  PROPOSAL 

The  recommendation  of  the  President  and 
the  conclusion  of  your  own  special  com¬ 
mittee  is  that  this  should  be  done  through 
the  establishment  of  a  development  loan 
fund. 

How  should  such  a  fund  work? 

For  the  past  few  months  the  executive 
branch  has  given  lengthy  arid  detailed  study 
to  many  aspects  of  this  question.  We  have 
had  advice  from  many  quarters.  We  have 
reached  a  number  of  conclusions.  These 
conclusions  are  sufficiently  firm,  detailed, 
and  well  founded  to  make  us  feel  that  the 
fund  should  be  founded  now,  without  an¬ 
other  year’s  delay. 

What  are  some  of  the  essentials? 

First,  the  recognized  purpose  of  the  fund 
should  be  to  assist  the  less-developed  free 
countries  to  get  economic  growth  underway. 

Second,  the  fund  would  operate  on  terms 
of  repayment.  A  substantial  part  of  its 
activities  should  be  in  loans,  but  it  should 
also  be  empowered  to  use  other  banking 
and  financing  arrangements,  such  as  credits, 
and  guaranties,  in  carrying  out  its  purposes. 
It  could  not,  however,  make  grants.  Its 
loans  would  be  made  available  on  repay¬ 
ment  terms  less  rigid  than  those  of  existing 
Institutions.  Repayment  could  be  in  for¬ 
eign  currencies,  as  well  as  dollars,  and  in¬ 
terest  could  be  waived  or  suspended. 

The  fund  would  primarily  be  an  instru¬ 
mentality  of  foreign  policy,  and  as  such  take 
greater  financial  risks  than  those  acceptable 
to  existing  institutions.  The  fund’s  expecta¬ 
tions  of  repayment  would  be  based,  however, 
on  confidence  in  the  long-range  future  of 
the  nation  it  is  helping.  If  the  fund 
achieved  its  object,  as  I  believe  it  would, 
then  confidence  would  prove  justified. 

Third,  the  fund  would  seek  cooperation 
with  private  investors  and  established  lend¬ 
ing  institutions.  It  could  participate  in 
joint  financing  with  private  investors,  the 
World  Bank  or  the  Export-Import  Bank,  ad¬ 
justing  its  own  repayment  claims  to  those 
of  these  others.  It  would  not  loan  its  funds 
where  other  loans  and  private  Investment 
were  available.  Properly  administered,  the 
fund  would  not  reduce  but  would  Increase 
the  effective  flow  of  activity  through  normal 
channels  of  finance. 

Fourth,  the  fund  could  be  used  only  for 
development  projects  and  programs  which 
seem  technically  and  economically  sound 
and  which  could  be  expected  to  contribute 
to  the  economic  progress  of  the  borrowing 
country  and  to  the  long-range  Interest  of 
the  United  States  in  the  welfare  of  that 
country.  It  would  not  be  used  to  meet 
emergencies  or  other  needs  for  short-term 
assistance.  Continued  financing  by  the  fund 
to  any  country  would  depend  upon  that 
country’s  record  of  performance. 

Fifth,  a  substantial  part  of  the  financing 
undertaken  by  the  fund  would  be  devoted 
to  basic  works  such  as  transport,  communi¬ 
cation  systems,  power  installations,  harbors, 
irrigation  and  drainage  projects — the  capital 
needed  to  create  the  economic  environment 
in  which  private  initiative  can  come  into 
play.  The  fund  could  also  use  its  resources 
to  support  local  development  banks  and 
private  enterprises  engaged  in  developing 
the  countries  we  seek  to  help. 

Sixth,  the  fund  should  be  established 
upon  a  basis  of  continuity  with  sufficient 
capital  for  several  years’  operations.  As  I 
said  here  last  month,  economic  development 
is  a  long-term  process.  It  is  not  an  annual 


event.  If  our  assistance  Is  to  be  useful  at 
all,  it  should  be  provided  on  a  sustained 
basis  that  is  consistent  with  the  long-term 
nature  of  the  job  to  be  done. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  the  capital  of 
the  fund  be  provided  at  once.  But  it  is 
essential  that  there  be  initial  provision  for 
future  availability.  For  this  reason  the 
President  has  asked  that  there  be  provided 
this  year  an  appropriation  of  initial  capital 
and  the  authority  to  borrow  additional  capi¬ 
tal  from  the  Treasury  in  the  second  and 
third  years.  Such  borrowing  authority  has 
been  used  to  capitalize  other  United  States 
lending  agencies.  These  additional  funds 
which  would  be  borrowed  from  the  Treasury 
would  not  be  available  for  obligation  until 
such  second  and  third  year.  However,  the 
fact  that  they  would  be  available  will  give 
the  countries  we  wish  to  help  and  our  own 
administrators  the  assurance  they  need  to 
plan  ahead. 

This  new  approach  we  contemplate  re¬ 
quires  that  we  get  away  from  annual  au¬ 
thorizations  or  appropriations.  These  in¬ 
evitably  tend  toward  a  system  of  illustrative 
programs  as  a  basis  for  justifications.  These 
are  not  compatible  with  the  assurance  of 
continuity  essential  to  good  planning  and  to 
the  new  long-term  loaning  concept.  They 
are  not  compatible  with  cooperation  with 
such  organizations  as  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
and  Export-Import  Bank,  which  operate  on 
a  long-term  businesslike  basis  with  estab¬ 
lished  capital. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 
REQUESTED 

The  President  has  requested  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $500  million  to  be  available  for  the 
fund  in  fiscal  year  1958,  and  authority  to 
borrow  $750  million  in  fiscal  year  1959  and  the 
same  sum  in  fiscal  year  1960.  Any  unobli¬ 
gated  balances  of  any  year  would  be  carried 
forward  as  part  of  the  fund’s  working  capital. 

The  sums  the  President  has  requested  are, 
we  believe,  conservative  figures.  The  two 
reports  made  to  your  special  committee 
which  relate  to  a  development  financing 
program  both  conclude  that  a  loan  fund  to 
be  effective  should  be  able  to  finance  develop¬ 
ment  activities  at  a  higher  rate  than  at  pres¬ 
ent.  This  was  also  the  conclusion  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Development  Advisory  Board, 
which  recommended  that  “the  initial  con¬ 
gressional  appropriation  for  the  fund  should 
be  sufficient  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
capital  investment  and  technical  assistance 
programs.”  Another  study,  that  of  the  Re¬ 
search  and  Policy  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mitteee  for  Economic  Development,  has  sug¬ 
gested  an  initial  6-year  program  at  the  rate 
of  $1  billion  per  year  in  addition  to  our 
existing  level  of  expenditures  for  economic 
assistance. 

One  of  the  witnesses  before  your  special 
committee  rather  aptly  compared  economic 
development  with  getting  an  airplane  off 
the  ground.  You  have  to  achieve  a  certain 
minimum  rate  of  speed  to  take  off.  It  would 
not  be  prudent  to  Invest  our  resources  in 
development  programs  which  are  too  small 
to  offer  any  hope  of  eventually  achieving  a 
self-sustaining  rate  of  growth. 

FUTURE  COST  AND  DIRECTION  OF  FINANCING 
UNDER  THE  FUND 

What  Of  the  future  cost  and  direction  of 
financing  under  the  fund?  There  is  a  popu¬ 
lar  idea  that  the  underdeveloped  areas  are 
a  bottomless  pit.  In  reality,  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Economic  Development  says  in 
its  report:  ‘‘The  amount  that  can  be  pro¬ 
ductively  Invested  in  the  underdeveloped 
world  is  not  enormous  but  is  in  fact  rather 
strictly  limited.”  The  duration  of  the  need 
for  financing  of  the  kind  the  fund  would 
supply  is  also  reasonably  limited.  It  is  not 
our  purpose  to  finance  the  development  of 
these  nations  to  the  level  of  our  own  econ- 
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omy.  It  is  rather  our  purpose  to  help  them 
gain  a  momentum  of  economic  progress 
which  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to  go 
forward  on  their  own  capital  formation, 
with  outside  assistance  confined  to  private 
Investment  and  other  normal  sources  of 
financing. 

We  should  think  of  the  funds  as  a  long¬ 
term  operation  but  not  as  going  beyond 
the  time  when  it  serves  the  enlightened  self- 
interest  of  the  United  States.  As  it  serves 
its  purpose,  the  calls  upon  it  should  decline. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

I  turn  now  to  the  third  program,  techni¬ 
cal  cooperation. 

There  is  universal  agreement  that  the 
technical  cooperation  program  is  valuable 
and  should  be  continued  on  substantially 
the  present  basis.  The  exectuive  branch  so 
recommends. 

We  believe,  furthermore,  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  has  proved  its  worth  as  a  long-term  in¬ 
strument  of  United  States  policy  and  that 
it  should  be  authorized  on  a  continuing 
basis. 

Tlie  President  has  recommended  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $168,900,000  for  this  program 
next  year. 

This  figure  Includes,  in  addition  to  our 
regular  bilateral  program,  our  contribution 
to  the  technical  assistance  program  of  both 
the  Organization  of  the  American  States  .and 
the  United  Nations. 

Last  year  the  Congress  recommended  that 
our  proportionate  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  expanded  program  of  technical  as¬ 
sistance  should  be  reduced  in  fiscal  year  1958 
to  33^3  percent  from  the  present  level  of  49 
percent.  Since  that  date,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Technical  Assistance  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  has  recommended  in  its 
final  report  that  this  proviso  be  reconsidered. 
This  report  favored  a  reduction  of  the  per¬ 
centage  of  the  United  States  contribution 
but  urge  that  “precipitous  action  to  this  end 
should  not  be  taken,”  and  noted  that  a  re¬ 
duction  to  33%  percent  in  1  year  might 
have  deleterious  effects  on  this  important 
United  Nations  activity.  We  agree  with  these 
conclusions  and  believe  that  any  reduction 
should  be  phased  over  several  years.  The 
President  has  accordingly  recommended  that 
the  level  of  our  contribution  be  set  at  45  per¬ 
cent  for  fiscal  year  1958,  compared  to  49  per¬ 
cent  at  present. 

SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 

The  final  category  of  our  aid  is  special  as¬ 
sistance. 

There  are  some  programs,  like  the  malaria 
eradication  program,  that  do  not  fit  Into  any 
of  the  preceding  categories. 

There  will  inevitably  bfe  occasion  when  it 
will  be  in  our  national  interest  to  furnish 
assistance  to  friendly  nations — assistance 
which  is  not  designed  to  support  our  com¬ 
mon  defense  effort  and  which  could  not 
properly  be  handled  through  the  develop¬ 
ment  fund  or  technical  assistance. 

There  are  bound  to  be  emergency  situa¬ 
tions  which  we  cannot  foresee  and  there  are 
boimd  to  be  efforts  we  need  to  support  with¬ 
out  prospect  of  repayment. 

International  communism  is  constantly 
probing  to  discover  and  exploit  weak  points 
within  the  free  world.  We  cannot  tell  in 
advance  where  these  weak  points  will  develop 
or  the  amount  of  pressure  which  interna¬ 
tional  communism  will  bring  to  bear.  We 
must  have  reserve  funds  which  can  be 
thrown  into  the  breach  if  we  are  to  conduct 
successfully  the  cold  war  which  interna¬ 
tional  communism  has  forced  upon  us. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
emergency  situations  in  many  places  where 
Immediate  grant  aid  was  necessary.  Such 
situations  have  arisen  in  relation,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  to  Iran,  Jordan,  Hungarian  refugees,  and 
Guatemala.  It  can  be  soberly  estimated  that 
international  communism  would  have  gained 
spectacular  victories,  and  that  freedom  would 


have  suffered  tragic  defeats,  if  the  Presi¬ 
dent  had  not  had  substantial  discretionary 
funds  to  use  to  meet  unpredictable  emer¬ 
gencies.  The  fact  that  the  President  has  had 
such  funds  has  meant  on  net  balance  a  vast 
saving  to  the  cause  of  freedom  to  which  we 
are  dedicated.’ 

AMOUNT  REQUESTED  FOR  SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Aid  of  this  nature  is  designed  to  meet  im¬ 
mediate  needs,  not  to  finance  long-term  pro¬ 
grams.  It  is  appropriate  that  it  should  be 
authorized  anew  each  year. 

The  President  has  asked  for  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  an  appropriation  of  $300  million  for 
special  assistance. 

This  figure  includes  three  separate  ele¬ 
ments.  Approximately  one-third  of  it  has 
already  been  programed  for  firm  require¬ 
ments,  such  as  our  malaria  eradication  plan 
and  certain  special  country  programs.  An¬ 
other  third  is  designed  to  provide  for  recog¬ 
nized  but  unpro^amed  needs,  including  fur¬ 
ther  assistance  for  the  Middle  East  under  the 
American  doctrine.  In  addition,  we  need 
continuation  of  the  special  Presidential  fund 
to  meet  unforeseen  contingencies. 

FOREIGN  AID  STUDIES 

The  total  program  which  I  outline  reflects 
the  results  of  the  Intensive  study  which  has 
been  given  to  this  subject  during  the  past 
year.  Such  study  has  been  given  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  by  special 
groups  of  qualified  persons  who  have  been 
asked  by  the  President  and  by  the  Congress 
to  study  this  problem. 

These  studies  indicate  no  substantial  dis¬ 
agreement  as  to  the  need  of  mutual  security 
programs  dealing  both  with  military  and 
nonmilitary  matters.  There  is  also,  we  be¬ 
lieve.  an  unusual  consensus  as  to  the  general 
order  of  magnitude  which  these  programs 
should  assume.  There  is  also  a  large  meas¬ 
ure  of  agreement  that  our  mutual  security 
programs  can  be  better  organized  than  has 
been  the  case  heretofore.  The  executive 
branch  of  Government  shares  that  view  and 
it  is  reflected  in  the  President’s  special  mes¬ 
sage,  which  is  before  you,  and  the  proposed 
legislation,  in  this  presentation. 

Let  me  recall,  in  conclusion,  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  specifies  as 
among  the  basic  purposes  of  our  Government 
to  “provide  for  the  common  defense  ♦  •  • 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  our¬ 
selves  and  our  posterity.”  Under  today’s  con¬ 
ditions  a  common  defense  is  most  effectively 
promoted,  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  most 
effectively  secured,  by  the  mutual  security 
programs  I  have  described. 

We  know  full  well  that  this  committee  has 
ably  and  conscientiously  studied  this  whole 
problem.  We  have  taken  into  account  its 
views,  particularly  as  expressed  in  the  report 
of  the  Senate  special  committee,  published 
on  May  13.  The  executive  branch  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  welcomes,  and  will  seek  to  merit, 
the  cooperative  spirit  which  is  manifested 
by  this  committee. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  will  take  only  a  very  few 
minutes.  I  regret  the  remark  made  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon,  with  regard  to  the 
activities  of  our  committee,  because  I 
feel  it  was  unfortunate  to  suggest  that 
we  had  any  imworthy  motives.  I  saw 
no  evidence  of  any  imworthy  motives  by 
members  of  the  committee  in  arriving  at 
our  conclusions  in  the  committee. 

"What  I  wish  to  speak  of  especially  Is 
the  participation  by  the  other  nations 
of  the  world  in  this  joint  effort.  The 


question  seems  to  be,  are  we  paying  for 
everything  ourselves,  with  no  one  else 
paying  for  anything? 

I  wish  to  place  a  few  things  in  the 
Record,  to  indicate  what  we  are  doing. 
In  the  first  place,  I  should  like  to  give 
a  breakdown  of  how  the  military  funds 
for  the  fiscal  year  1958  mutual-security 
program  are  intended  to  be  expended. 
The  table  I  have  here,  which  is  printed 
on  page  4  of  the  committee  report, 
shows  for  Europe,  $338,509,000;  for  the 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa, 
$390,407,000;  for  the  Far  East  and 
Pacific,  the  area  which  is  so  much  in 
trouble  today,  $689,829,000;  for  Latin 
America,  which  is,  of  course,  in  less 
trouble,  $25,956,000;  and  for  nonregional 
programs,  which  mean  administrative 
expense  and  new  weapons,  especially 
the  missile  weapons,  $955,299,000.  That 
makes  a  total  for  the  fiscal  year  1958 — 
and  these  figures  came  to  us  from  the 
administration — of  $2.4  billion,  with  an 
unobligated  carryover  from  fiscal  year 
1957  funds — which  needs  to  be  reappro¬ 
priated — of  $500  million,  making  the 
authorization  request  $1.9  billion,  the 
figure  which  came  to  us  from  the  ad¬ 
ministration. 

It  has  been  stated  here  that  we  fully 
considered  that  figure  very  carefully. 
The  committee  felt  that  $100  million 
could  be  taken  off  the  amount,  without 
impairing  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro- 
gi'am. 

The  detail  for  each  one  of  those  fig¬ 
ures  which  I  have  placed  in  the  Record, 
as  I  say,  was  presented  to  us  by  the  ex¬ 
perts  from  the  military  department  and 
by  the  experts  from  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  We  asked  every  question  we 
wanted  to  ask.  We  stated  in  our  report 
that  it  is  possible  for  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  to  go  downstairs  into  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  office  to  see  the 
charts  and  figures  given  to  us,  in  detail. 
Nothing  has  been  concealed.  There  is 
no  purpose  in  concealing  anything,  and 
there  are  no  blank  checks. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  me  to  ask  him  a 
question  on  that  very  point? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  First,  let 
me  point  out,  with  regard  to  participa¬ 
tion  by  other  coimtries  in  the  world  in 
these  mutual  secm-ity  pacts  with  us,  that 
from  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  NATO 
through  the  fiscal  year  1956,  the  United 
States  expenditures  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  have  been  $17.4  billion,  and  the  de¬ 
fense  expenditm-es  by  our  allies  have 
amounted  in  that  period  of  time  to  $107 
billion,  nearly  10  times  as  much.  So 
the  feeling  that  we  are  carrying  the 
entire  load  is  one  with  which  I  must  take 
issue. 

Furthermore,  if  we  limit  consideration 
to  European  NATO  defense,  I  can  give 
the  same  breakdown  of  figures,  reading 
from  page  140  of  the  hearings  before  our 
committee.  This  is  the  explanation  of  a 
chart  which  was  presented,  and  appears 
on  page  140,  imder  the  title,  “The  Mu¬ 
tuality  of  Our  Defense  Efforts”;  it  shows 
the  European  NATO  defense,  and  the 
way  it  is  broken  down  between  European 
NATO  coimtries  and  the  United  States: 

The  contribution  which  we  have  made  to 
the  free  world  defense  efforts  of  our  allies. 
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Important  as  It  has  been  to  encourage  and 
stimulate  those  efforts,  has  been  very  small 
compared  to  their  own  defense  expenditures. 
For  example,  our  expenditures  for  aid  to 
European  NATO  countries  amounted  to  $300 
million  in  1950;  these  countries  themselves 
made  defense  expenditures  of  $6.5  billion 
that  year.  In  1953,  when  our  expenditure 
for  aid  increased  to  $3.2  billion,  they  ex¬ 
pended  for  defense  $12.8  billion,  or  80  per¬ 
cent  of  the  $16  billion  total  of  their  effort 
and  our  contribution  combined.  And  in 
1956,  when  our  contribution  to  their  efforts 
amounted  to  $1.7  billion,  the  NATO  nations 
of  Europe  spent  $13.1  billion  for  defense; 
their  share  had  thus  risen  to  almost  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  of  their  defense  expendi¬ 
ture  and  our  military  assistance  combined. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  those  figures  speak  for  themselves. 
I  am  glad  to  give  them  for  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  which  I  wish 
to  invite  attention.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  General  Norstad.  We  all  know 
that  his  duty  is  to  act  as  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  in  Europe,  of  SHAPE, 
the  head  man  of  the  NATO  operation. 
In  his  testimony,  he  spoke  about  the  air¬ 
fields,  the  acquisition  of  which  has  repre¬ 
sented  a  large  part  of  our  expense. 

Let  us  see  how  much  our  allies  did  in 
contributing  to  these  air  forces.  Going 
back,  to  bring  it  up  to  date,  General 
Norstad  said: 

In  1951  we  had  information  on  about  20 
airfields  which  might  possibly  be  made  avail¬ 
able  to  NATO  in  the  event  of  hostilities. 
Some  were  civilian  airfields  that  we  planned 
on  taking  over.  Some  were  not  too  useful  to 
us,  but  about  12  or  15  could  be  used  for 
our  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  General 
Norstad  said  further: 

In  the  course  of  developing  the  NATO  air¬ 
field  program,  we  had  to  run  the  full  play 
of  problems  met  in  an  alliance.  In  the  first 
place,  we  had  to  have  a  general  concept  or 
a  strategy.  We  had  to  develop  the  force  re¬ 
quirements  necessary  to  carry  out  this  strat¬ 
egy.  Then  we  had  to  determine  what  bases 
were  required.  We  had  to  get  agreement  of 
the  15  countries.  •  •  *  We  now  have  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  NATO  airfields — some  150 
of  them. 

These  are  fields  that  have  been  built  for  our 
account  by  allied  decision  with  allied  money. 

The  percentages  I  have  mentioned 
show  that  for  the  most  part,  the  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  airfields,  wliich  we  have 
sought  and  which  we  are  supporting, 
will  be  paid  by  the  allied  group.  I  want 
to  make  that  clear.  This  is  not  a  give¬ 
away  program.  We  are  not  supporting 
the  security  of  the  world.  We  are  con¬ 
tributing  our  share — and  a  large  share — 
but  I  want  to  give  credit  to  the  other 
countries  which  have  worked  so  ably, 
and  are  contributing  a  large  share  in 
developing  the  whole  concept  of  mutual 
defense.  I  also  give  credit  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  address  myself  very  particularly  to  my 
very  genial  colleague  on  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

When  I  think  of  the  amount  he  wishes 
to  cut  from  this  bill,  I  try  to  keep  it  in 
relevant  perspective.  There  are  very 
few  absolute  values  in  the  world;  but  I 
remind  him  that  on  Wednesday  of  this 
week  we  had  before  us  a  certain  appro¬ 
priation  bill.  We  completed  action  on  it 
in  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes.  It  con¬ 
tained  1  item,  for  only  1  function,  which 
was  9  times  as  great  as  the  entire  amount 
projected  in  the  present;,  bill  for  military 
assistance  to  all  of  Europe.  I  refer  to  the 
item  for  pensions  and  compensation  for 
more  than  3  million  veterans.  The  esti¬ 
mate  was  $3  billion. 

The  minority  leader  has  dealt  per¬ 
suasively  with  the  danger  that  is  still  in 
the  world,  but  I  like  to  think  also  of  the 
effect  in  case  anything  should  happen.  I 
do  not  want  to  charge  my  spirit  or  my 
conscience  with  any  dereliction  of  any 
kind  which  might  result  some  day  in 
forfeiting  the  life  of  young  Americans. 

Let  us  think  about  the  expenditure 
which  will  be  made,  and  which  will  be  a 
continuing  expenditure  for  a  long  time, 
and  then  seek  to  reconcile  it,  in  relative 
terms,  with  the  amount  of  authorization 
carried  in  this  bill. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
sissippi  [Ml-.  Stennis]  stated  that  this 
measure  would  have  no  effect  on  NATO. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  understand  his  rea¬ 
soning.  I  am  at  liberty,  I  think,  to  use 
the  figure  of  $338  million  of  the  funds 
in  this  bill,  for  aid  to  Europe.  That 
figure  involves  military  aid  to  12  coun¬ 
tries.  Nine  of  those  countries  are  NATO 
countries. 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
when  we  joined  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  but  we  are  there. 
If  it  is  to  be  of  any  value  whatever  to 
this  coimtry  it  must  be  an  effective  line. 
That  is  the  eastern  perimeter. 

I  share  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
BRiGHTl.  If  I  were  persuaded  that  this 
program  was  not  in  the  interest  of  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  I  would  be 
against  the  bill,  and  against  every 
amendment  that  is  offered.  But  I  have 
never  been  of  that  persuasion.  I  be¬ 
lieve,  on  the  basis  of  the  advice  and  in¬ 
formation  which  has  come  from  our  con¬ 
stituted  military  leadership,  that  this 
program  is  in  the  interest  of  our  na¬ 
tional  defense. 

Nine  NATO  countries  will  share  in  the 
$338  million  which  will  be  in  this  bill  for 
1958  for  military  assistance.  So  how  can 
it  be  argued  that  this  program  has  no 
impact  upon  our  NATO  responsibility? 

Why  was  the  figure  of  $338  million  se¬ 
lected  for  this  item?  Incidentally,  there 
are  six  large  volumes  in  the  security 
storage  of  .the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  facts  and  the  bewildering  fig¬ 
ures  are  almost  enough  to  confound  any 
finite  mind.  Yet  when  the  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  goes  to  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  we  shall  be  expected  to  have  all 
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the  testimony  of  our  experts,  and  to  ex¬ 
amine  every  one  of  these  items,  and  then 
report  to  the  Senate  the  opinion  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  within  the 
framework  of  this  authorization,  as  to 
how  much  should  be  appropriated  for 
1958. 

Why  was  the  figure  of  $338  million 
selected?  There  are  three  reasons. 
The  committee  said,  “This  is  the  amount 
which  is  necessary  on  the  basis  of  what 
we  estimate  to  be  the  importance  of 
forces  in  Europe  to  our  own  security.” 

Secondly,  they  said,  “There  is  an  es¬ 
sentiality  of  equipment.”  The  Senator  ' 
from  California  mentioned  it  more  con¬ 
cretely  when  he  spoke  of  the  possibility 
of  his  son  serving  in  a  division  in  the 
middle,  flanked  by  weaker  divisions,  in¬ 
adequately  equipped.  The  military 
leaders  had  that  possibility  in  mind. 
They  cited  the  essentiality  of  equipment 
as  a  second  consideration. 

Finally,  they  pointed  out  the  inability 
of  the  respective  coimtries,  either  be¬ 
cause  of  political,  economic,  or  technical 
reasons,  to  procure  particular  types  of 
equipment  abroad. 

It  is  just  that  simple.  So  I  earnestly 
hope  that,  because  of  the  persuasiveness 
of  the  case  against  this  amendment,  it 
will  not  only  be  rejected,  but  will  be 
roundly  rejected  by  a  very  preponderant 
vote.  It  is  not  enough  to  tell  the  world 
that  by  a  vote  of  48  to  40,  or  thereabouts, 
we  rejected  this  kind  of  an  amendment. 

1  think  there  should  be  a  resounding 
voice  from  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  rather  feverish  hour,  to  let 
the  world  know — and  particularly  those 
who  dominate  the  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Union — that  we  speak  pretty  well  with 
one  mind,  one  heart,  and  one  spirit,  and 
that  we  are  united  in  our  determination 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States,  whether  it 
involves  that  portion  of  the  perimeter  in 
Korea,  or  along  the  17th  parallel  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  or  whether  it  involves  the  NATO 
line  in  Europe;  and,  of  course,  the  NATO 
line  is  going  to  share  in  the  appropria¬ 
tions  authorized  by  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  ICNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  junior  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  Pi’esident,  I  very 
much  doubt  if  there  is  a  single  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  does  not  recognize  j 
international  communism  as  a  constant  - 
and  continuing  menace  to  the  peace,  the 
security,  and  the  dignity  of  the  people  ; 
of  the  United  States — and,  indeed,  to  ■ 
the  people  of  the  entire  free  world.  ^ 

I  very  much  doubt  if  there  is  more 
than  a  handful  of  people  in  the  country  , 
who  would  disagree  with  that  position.  * 
I  think  it  is  generally  conceded,  too,  that 
the  overwhelming  reason  why  interna- 
tional  communism  has  been  deteiTed  in  ’ 
its  history  of  aggression  has  been  the  - 
possession  by  the  free  world,  and  partic- 
ularly  by  the  people  and  the  Government  j 
of  the  United  States,  of  a  powerful  ar-  { 
senal  of  nuclear  weapons  of  defense. 

But  there  are  other  reasons,  too.  One 
outstandingly  important  one  lies  in  the 
collective  security  system  which  has  been 
generated  in  great  part  by  the  American  ’  i 
Government  among  like-minded  free  na-  i 
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tions  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia,  and 
in  our  own  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  had  an  opportunity  last  year,  with 
half  a  dozen  other  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  a  like  number  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  participate  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  par¬ 
liamentary  conference.  It  was  a  stimu¬ 
lating  and  moving  experience  to  see 
members  of  the  parliamentary  govern¬ 
ments  of  15  nations,  with  their  divergent 
views  on  many  questions,  some  of  whose 
countries  had  been  at  war  a  few  short 
years  before,  nevertheless  united  in  a 
common  goal,  standing  together  in  the 
face  of  danger  in  order  successfully  to 
deter  communism  in  western  Europe,  or, 
if  necessary,  to  repel  it. 

Western  Europe,  with  its  200  million 
people,  is  important  to  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom.  The  proponents  of  the  pending 
amendment  made  an  error  in  alluding  to 
NATO  in  this  debate.  NATO  is  the  pre¬ 
eminent  example  of  effective  mutual  se¬ 
curity.  Our  collective  security  system  of 
the  North  Atlantic  nations,  in  my  judg- 
'  ment,  has  contributed  materially  and 
mightily  to  the  cause  of  freedom  here  and 
elsewhere  around  the  globe  by  its  grow¬ 
ing-defensive  strength  to  deter  aggres¬ 
sion.  We  should  not  now  by  our  vote 
here  undermine  or  weaken  that  strength. 

The  American  people  can  be  grateful 
that  we  are  at  peace ;  a  vital  part  of  the 
reason  for  that  peace,  in  my  judgment,  is 
the  system  of  mutual  security  for  which 
this  bill  will  be  a  further  implementa¬ 
tion. 

For  my  part,  I  am  proud  to  follow  the 
membership  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  which  in»  overwhelming  num¬ 
bers  put  its  faith  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  A 
year  ago  we  had  a  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  and  there  were  some  Sen¬ 
ators  who  wanted  to  overrule  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower  with  respect  to  his  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  defense  needs  of  the 
country.  I  made  no  apology  for  following 
him  on  that  occasion.  I  make  no  apology 
for  following  him  on  this  occasion.  It 
will  be  to  the  credit  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  membership  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  when 
the  roll  is  called,  in  good  comradeship  we 
will  stand  up  and  vote  for  the  pending 
bill.  We  will  defeat  this  crippling 
amendment  in  a  demonstration  of  the 
faith  the  people  of  this  country  have  in 
the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom,  through 
the  defensive  strength  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  time  to  be  used,  I 
am  willing  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

'  The  PRESipiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bible  in  the  chair) .  No  time  remains 
for  the  Senator  fi'om  Louisiana. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  i-emainder  of  my  time  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  All  time  for  debate  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names : 


Aiken 

Pulbright 

McNamara 

Allott 

Gore 

Morse 

Anderson 

Green 

Morton 

Barrett 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hennings 

Murray 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bible 

Hill 

O’Mahoney 

Brlcker 

Holland 

Pastora 

Bush 

Hru.ska 

Potter 

Butler 

Humphrey 

Purtell 

Bjfrd 

Ives 

Revercomb 

Capehart 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Javlts 

Russell 

Carroll 

Jenner 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnston.  S.  C. 

Scott 

Chavez 

Kefauver 

Smathers 

Church 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Clark 

Kerr 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cooper 

Knowland 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Long 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Thye 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Watkins 

Ellender 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wiley  ■ 

Flanders 

Martin,  Pa. 

Williams 

Frear 

McClellan 

Young 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo¬ 
rum  is  present.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr, 
Monroney],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Neely],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  “yea”  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges]  ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Langer],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Payne]  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Payne]  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with  tire  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  would  vote 
“yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  61,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 26 


Anderson 

Hruska 

Morse 

Bible 

Jenner 

O’Mahoney 

Byrd 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson 

Chavez 

Kerr 

Russell 

Curtis 

Long 

Stennis 

Dworshak 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Ea.stland 

Malone 

’Thurmond 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Young 

Fkear 

McClellan 

NAYS— 61 

Aiken 

Bennett 

Capehart 

Allott 

Brlcker 

Carlson 

Barrett  * 

Bush 

Carroll 

Beall 

Butler 

Case,  N.  J. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Ives 

Potter 

Church 

Jackson 

Purtell 

Clark 

Javlts 

Revercomb 

Cooper 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Cotton 

Kefauver 

Schoeppel 

Dirksen 

Kennedy 

Scott 

Dorigla.s 

Knowland 

Smathers 

Flanders 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Maine 

Fulbrlght 

Lausche 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Gore 

Martin,  Iowa 

Sparkman 

Green 

Martin,  Pa. 

Symington 

Hayden 

McNamara 

Thye 

Hennings 

Morton 

Watkins 

Hickenlooper 

Mundt 

Wiley 

Hill 

Murray 

Williams 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Humphrey 

Pastors 

NOT  VO’TING- 

-8 

Bridges 

Langer 

Payne 

Ervin 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Goldwater 

Neely 

So  Mr.  Ellender’s  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  of  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  move  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  designated  “6-12-57-D” 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  24,  lines 
7  and  8,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
figure  “$1,800,000,000”  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “$1,500,000,000.” 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my¬ 
self  as  much  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  now  modify  my  amendment  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “$1,500,000,000”  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  “$1,700,000,000.” 

This  would  represent  a  reduction  of  a 
mere  $100  million  from  the  amount  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  committee.  It  is  a 
reduction  of  approximately  5  percent. 

I  offer  this  amendment  in  an  effort  to 
see  if  there  is  any  disposition  on  the  part 
of  a  majority  to  make  any  reduction 
within  the  bill. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that  members  of  the 
majority  of  the  committee  would  have 
been  willing  to  support  a  reduction  of  the 
bill  if  there  had  been  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  those  in  the  minority  to  go 
along  with  them  in  recommending  a 
lesser  figure.  Some  members  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  committee  indicated  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  vote  for  a  lesser  figure  if  the 
committee  could  unanimously  report  a 
bill  to  the  Senate,  but  they  felt  that  if 
the  bill  faced  further  reductions  on  the 
floor  they  should  hold  out  for  the  figure 
reported  to  the  Senate. 

My  amendment,  as  modified,  would 
make  a  reduction  of  a  mere  5  percent  in 
the  funds  available  for  military  assist¬ 
ance,  or  a  reduction  of  approximately 
2\'2.  percent  in  the  overall  amount  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  biU. 

I  point  out  that  in  most  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  bills  which  have  been  going 
through  the  Senate,  there  has  been  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
make  reductions  greater  than  that  made 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  this  bill.  The  average  reduction  ap- 
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pears  to  have  been  7  percent.  That 
would  be  the  reduction  the  Senate  would 
have  made  in  this  authorization  if  it 
adopted  my  amendment,  as  modified. 

If  Senators  feel  they  do  not  wish  to 
vote  without  making  some  reduction,  I 
may  say  that  more  than  $6  billion  is  al¬ 
ready  available  with  which  to  carry  out 
the  program.  Therefore,  I  believe  this 
reduction  could  be  made  and  should  be 
made. 

Furthennore,  I  suggest  to  Senators 
something  of  which  I  am  convinced  my¬ 
self.  namely,  that  in  years  gone  by  Con¬ 
gress  has  always  made  reductions  in  this 
program,  nsually  in  the  authorization 
bill  and  in  the  appropriation  bill,  as  well. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  executive  branch  to  ask  fox- 
more  money  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sai-y,  with  a  realization  that  there  will 
be  some  reduction  made  by  the  Senate  or 
at  least  by  the  House — in  one  House  or 
the  other. 

I  feel  that  some  Senators  would  like 
to  vote  for  a  minor  reduction  in  the  ap¬ 
propriation,  at  least.  For  that  reason, 
I  offer  the  amendment. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

My  question  is  as  follows:  The  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  amount  of  $100  million, 
which  would  be  the  effect  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  if 
it  were  agreed  to,  would  be  a  reduction 
in  the  authorization  for  direct  military 
aid;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  if  we  make  this  minor 
reduction,  then,  when  those  in  charge 
of  the  program  are  subsequently  re¬ 
quired  to  testify  before  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee,  they  would  be  required 
to  explain  how  this  much  reduction 
could  best  be  made  in  the  appropriations 
for  the  progi-am.  Otherwise,  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  policy  of  the  administration, 
they  would  be  bound  to  fight  for  evei-y 
last  Cent  of  the  administration’s  re¬ 
quest. 

Mr.  AHCEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  is  agreed  to,  then,  when  the  cor¬ 
responding  appropriation  bill  is  subse¬ 
quently  before  the  Senate,  will  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  support,  in  connec¬ 
tion  vdth  that  bill,  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  which  his  amendment 
now  would  authorize? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  it  would  still  be 
excessive,  so  I  v/ould  fight  for  some  re¬ 
duction.  Even  if  we  are  unable  to  per¬ 
suade  some  of  our  colleagues  to  vcJte 
for  what,  in  your  judgment,  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  figure,  we  should  not 
be  asked  to  vote  for  an  excessive  figure. 
The  argument  which  was  made  in  the 
committee  appeared  to  suggest  that  if 
Senators  are  unable  to  get  their  col¬ 
league  to  vote  for  the  figure  which  they 
believe  to  be  warranted,  they  should 
then  vote  for  a  larger  figure  than  the 
one  they  would  otherwise  recommend. 
I  will  not  yield  to  that  suggestion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  indicate  what  he  regards  as 


an  appropriate  amount  for  this  item,  for 
inclusion  in  the  appropriation  bill,  when 
it  comes  before  the  Senate? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  voted  for  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  my  colleague  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  ;  I  think  it  would  have 
been  much  more  in  line.  If  his  amend¬ 
ment  had  been  agreed  to,  I  woxild  have 
voted  for  the  bill,  on  the  question  of 
final  passage.  But  since  his  amendment 
has  been  rejected,  I  am  frank  to  say  that 
I  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  the  bill,  on 
the  question  of  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana. 

Mr.  LONG.  On  this  question,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  modified  amendment  will  be 
rejected,  along  with  the  others. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  on  page  24,  in  lines  7  and  8. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clex'k  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Ai-izona  [Mi-. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator  from  West 
Vii’ginia  [Mr.  Neely],  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  ax-e 
absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ax’izona  [Mr.  Hayden]  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  fx-om  West  Vix-ginia  [Mr. 
Neely]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  would  vote  “nay,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  annoxmce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges],  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Langer]  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Payne]  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  wo’ald 
vote  “yea.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  amxounced — yeas  33, 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 33 


Anderson 

Bible 

Butler 

Byrd 

Case,  S.  Dak. 
Chavez 


Curtis 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ellender 

Prear 

Gore 


Hrtfska 

Jenner 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Kerr 

Long 

Magnuson 


June  IJf, 


Malone 

O’Mahoney 

Talmadge 

Mansfield 

Bussell 

Thurmond 

McClellan. 

Schoeppel 

Watkins 

Morse 

Smith,  Maine 

Williams 

Mundt 

Stennis 

NAYS— 52 

Young 

Aiken 

Fulbright 

McNamara 

Allott 

Green 

Morton 

Barrett 

Hennings 

Murray 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Hill 

Pasture 

Brlcker 

Holland 

Potter 

Bush 

Humphrey 

Purtell 

Capehart 

Ives 

Revercomb 

Carlson 

Jackson 

Saltonstall 

Carroll 

Javlts 

Scott 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smathers 

Church 

Kefauver 

Smith.  N.  J. 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Knowland 

Symington 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Thye 

Dirksen 

Lausche 

Wiley 

Douglas 

/  Martin,  Iowa 

Flanders 

Martin.  Pa. 

NOT  VOTING— 

-10 

Bridges 

Langer 

Robertson 

Ervin 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Goldwater 

Neely 

Hayden 

Payne 

So  Mr.  Long’s  amendment,  as  modi¬ 
fied,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agx-eeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  California  to  lay  on 
the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendments  at  the  desk,  labeled 
“6-13-57-B,”  and  ask  the  clerk  to  state 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  on 
page  31,  beginning  after  the  period  in 
line  12,  to  strike  out  through  line  9  on 
page  32 ;  and  on  page  32,  beginning  after 
the  pex'iod  in  line  20,  to  strike  out  through 
line  2  on  page  33. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  Before  I  do  so,  I  want 
to  advise  the  Senate  what  my  plans  are 
so  far  as  my  amendments  are  con¬ 
cerned,  because  I  think  it  is  fair  to  notify 
the  Senate  in  advance.  Of  the  amend¬ 
ments  I  have  sponsored  and  co-spon¬ 
sored,  there  are  two  on  which  I  should 
like  to  have  yea  and  nay  votes.  The 
pending  amendment  is  one  of  them. 

Therefore,  before  Senators  leave  the 
floor  to  attend  engagements  they  have, 
and  pending  this  debate,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  ^ 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ox-dered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
turn  to  the  amendments,  I  should  like  to 
discuss  a  couple  of  ancillary  matters.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  my 
junior  colleage  for  a  moment,  and  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Fulbright]  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green]  as  to  the 
second  ancillary  matter, 

I  wish  to  say,  for  the  Record  and  for 
my  good  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Neuberger],  that  I  want 
the  Record  to  show  that  the  closest  per¬ 
sonal  relationship  exists  between  the  two 
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Senators  from  Oregon.  I  think  it  would 
be  proper  to  describe  our  relationship  as 
one  of  very  deep,  intimate  friendship. 

I  am  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,  as  is 
the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon,  that 
there  are  in  our  State  political  forces 
opposed  to  each  one  of  us  which  would 
seek  to  give  the  impression,  whenever  we 
differ  on  an  issue  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  hour  has  arrived 
for  the  bi’eak  between  Morse  and 
Neuberger. 

I  wish  to  say,  Mr.  President,  they  are 
going  to  be  just  as  disappointed  over  the 
disagreement  that  exists  between  the 
two  Senators  from  Oregon  in  regard  to 
this  particular  matter  as  they  have  been 
in  the  past,  and  I  wish  to  assure  them 
that  in  the  future  they  will  continue 
to  be  disappointed. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  and 
I  have  a  very  sincere  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  over  the  terms  of  this  bill.  We  par¬ 
ticularly  have  a  very  sincere  disagree¬ 
ment  over  an  argument  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  made  this  morn¬ 
ing,  which  I  respectfully  say  is  going  to 
be  misinterpreted  and  twisted  by  our 
respective  and  mutual  political  enemies 
in  our  State.  In  part  it  already  is  being 
twisted  into  meaning  that  we  have 
broken  with  each  other  personally. 

Therefore,  I  intend  to  make  the  Rec¬ 
ord  perfectly  clear  here  and  now  as  to 
my  position  on  my  colleague’s  argument. 
I  want  him  to  know,  as  I  present  my 
point  of  view  on  his  argument,  that  I 
do  so  on  the  basis  of  the  same  profes¬ 
sional  differences  that  exists  between  us 
on  this  issue  as  it  does  on  a  very  few 
others,  although  in  most  cases  we  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  of  one  mind,  on 
legislation  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Before  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  commences  his 
presentation,  with  which  it  is  possible  I 
might  disagree,  I  should  like  to  corrobo¬ 
rate  his  statement  that  between  us  there 
is  the  friendliest  of  personal  relation¬ 
ships,  in  spite  of  any  particular  differ¬ 
ences  we  might  have  on  the  policy  in¬ 
volved  in  this  bill. 

1  think  I  can  best  emphasize  that  by 
an  illustration  from  my  own  career.  I 
believe  I  had  the  unusual  privilege  or 
experience  of  serving  several  terms  in 
the  Oregon  State  Legislature  when  Mrs. 
Neuberger  happened  to  be, a  member  of 
that  same  body.  There  were  occasions 
when  Mrs.  Neuberger  and  I  voted  differ¬ 
ently  on  issues  before  the  Oregon  State 
Legislature,  but  I  might  say,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  I  am  still  married  to  Mrs. 
Neuberger. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Which  makes  you  very 
fortunate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Is  there  any  doubt 
of  that  statement? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  merely  wanted  to 
say  that  the  Senator  is  extremely  lucky. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thought  maybe 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  had  differ¬ 
ent  information. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota^ 
and  I  hope  this  will  not  be  considered 
in  violation  of  rule  XIX — that  although 
I  am  exceedingly  fond  of  my  junior  col¬ 
league,  I  think  he  got  the  better  of  the 
bargain  in  that  marriage.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  this  morning  my  junior 
colleague  made  an  argument  to  the  effect 
that  those  who  oppose  this  mutual  se¬ 
curity  bill  seem  more  interested  in  saving 
American  dollars  than  American  blood. 
He  referred  in  the  course  of  his  remarks 
to  the  bitter  opponents  of  this  measure, 
and  unfortunately  that  phraseology  has 
been  picked  up  by  representatives  of  the 
Oregon  press,  and  I  have  been  asked 
what  I  have  to  say  about  my  colleague’s 
reference  to  me  as  a  bitter  opponent  of 
this  measure.  I  have  jokingly  replied 
that  I  am  satisfied  my  colleague  does  not 
consider  me  a  bitter  opponent  of  this  bill. 
I  have  said  further  than  neither  did  my 
colleague  make  personal  refiection  upon 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  by  his 
comments  this  morning.  But  we  do  have 
a  very  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
opponents  of  this  bill  on  the  security  of 
American  boys  ovex’seas. 

My  colleague’s  argument  left  with 
some,  at  least,  the  impression  that  the 
opponents  of  this  bill  in  its  present  form 
are  strongly  in  favor  of  drafting  young 
men  for  warfare  overseas,  but  not  for 
drafting  dollars. 

I  think  it  ought  to  be  clear,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  without  having  to  say  it,  that  there 
is  not  a  Member  of  this  body  who  would 
not  place  the  value  of  American  lives 
far  above  the  value  of  American  coins. 
Those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  this  bill, 
Mr.  President,  are  opposed  to  it  because 
we  think  improvements  in  the  bill  would 
better  protect  American  lives  overseas. 

Therefore  I  wish  to  stress,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  my  colleague  and  I  are  not  in 
disagreement  at  all  about  the  desirability 
of  seeing  to  it  that  American  lives  over¬ 
seas  are  protected.  We  are  in  disagree¬ 
ment,  apparently,  as  to  the  best  means 
and  procedure  to  assure  such  protection. 
That  is  the  main  point,  Mr.  President. 
That  is  my  difference  of  opinion  with  my 
junior  colleague  on  this  specific  issue. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  those  of  us  op¬ 
posing  this  bill  in  its  present  form  think 
that  there  would  be  better  protection 
for  our  boys  overseas  if  this  bill  were 
modified  along  the  line  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  we  are  proposing.  The  danger  in 
this  bill,  as  we  see  it,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  unless  essential  congressional  con¬ 
trols  over  foi’eign  aid  are  maintained  and 
extended,  and  unless  some  of  the  author¬ 
izations  for  appi’opriations  are  modified 
or  reduced,  we  may  very  well  find  in  the 
future  that  we  have  followed  a  course  of 
action  which  in  fact  endangei’ed  Amer¬ 
ican  boys  overseas. 

If  there  is  any  doubt,  Mr.  President, 
about  why  we  take  this  position,  let  us 
take  a  look  at  the  record  to  date  on  this 
point.  What  has  happened  to  aid  in  the 
past? 

We  shipped  enormous  quantities  of 
military  aid  to  Nationalist  China,  when 
that  Government  was  still  on  the  main¬ 
land — hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 


worth,  or  perhaps  more.  No  one,  ap¬ 
parently,  will  ever  know  how  much. 
And  we  shipped  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  more  of  militai-y  aid  to 
Korea.  Then  what  followed?  How 
much  of  that  militaiy  aid,  in  the  form 
of  guns,  tanks,  and  bullets  which  went 
to  the  Chinese,  to  the  Koreans,  and 
othei-s — was  used  against  our  young  men 
when  they  had  to  fight  in  Korea?  How 
many  hxmdreds  or  thousands  of  casual¬ 
ties  did  our  own  equipment  in  enemy 
hands  cause  among  our  own  forces  in 
Korea — among  the  yoxmg  men  about 
whom  my  colleague,  the  junior  Senator 
from  Oregon,  is  so  rightly  concerned? 
How  many  of  them  suffered  because  of 
past  mistakes  we  made  with  respect  to 
aid? 

Yet  my  colleague,  I  am  afraid,  has  left 
the  impression  that  some  of  us,  when  we 
want  to  put  this  aid  under  what  we 
think  is  a  necessary,  better  control,  are 
more  Interested  in  saving  dollars  than 
in  saving  fives. 

Ml'.  President,  we  also  sent  to  Formosa 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars’  worth 
of  military  aid.  What  happened  after 
that? 

I  suggested  the  other  day  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  Formosa  is  referred 
to  as  an  American  puppet  state.  We  are 
not  going  to  change  that  attitude  by 
a  verbal  denial  of  it,  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
cause  that  view  is  held  in  many  parts  of 
the  world.  But  this  puppet  got  out  of 
our  hands  the  other  day  and  bi'oke  some 
strings  and  put  on  it’s  own  show  and 
that  riotous  show  did  not  increase  our 
prestige  either  in  Foi'mosa  or  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  That  is  not  the  only 
trouble  we  have  had  with  Formosa,  Mr. 
President, 

After  we  had  given  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  worth  of  military  aid  to 
Formosa,  we  had  to  send  the  7th 
Fleet  with  thousands  of  Americans  into 
the  Formosa  straits  to  keep  those  arms 
from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
munists.  That  fleet  is  still  there,  Mr. 
President,  and  it  is  still  hovering  on  the 
brink  of  war — an  achievement  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  regards  as  his  diplo¬ 
matic  masterpiece. 

Let  us  go  from  there  to  the  Middle 
East,  Mr.  President.  What  happened 
there?  The  President  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  came  to  Congi'ess  a  few 
months  ago  and  asked  for  dollars — dol¬ 
lars  for  military  aid  and  dollars  for 
political  handouts  in  the  Middle  East. 
He  got  the  dollars  and  a  free  hand  to 
use  them — over  the  protests  of  some 
Senators,  including  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  The  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  have  doled  out  tens 
of  millions  of  these  dollai'S  to  one  Mid¬ 
dle  Eastern  state  after  another — to  de¬ 
cent  states  and  abominable  states,  to 
friendly  states  and  unfriendly  states,  as 
well  as  to  dictatorial  states. 

And  then  what  happened?  The  Presi¬ 
dent  had  to  move  the  6th  Fleet — I  un¬ 
derline  “6th,”  Mr.  President,  lest  it  be 
confused  with  the  7th  Fleet  which,  as 
I  already  have  noted  has  thousands  of 
Americans  on  the  brink  of  war  off  For¬ 
mosa — the  President  moved  the  6th  Fleet 
with  more  thousands  of  Americans 
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abroad  closer  to  the  brink  of  war  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Take  a  look  at  what  is  happening  in 
South  Asia,  Mr.  President,  if  you  want 
to  know  why  there  are  opponents  of  this 
bill.  We  have  sent  tens  of  milUons  of 
dollars  of  military  aid  to  Pakistan  and 
tens  of  millions  more  for  defense  support 
so  that  the  Pakistanis  can  maintain  the 
swollen  military  establishment  that  the 
military  aid  makes  possible.  What  re¬ 
percussion  does  this  have  across  the 
border  in  India?  The  Indians  got  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  expansion  of  Pakistan’s 
military  forces  so  they  divert  their 
scarce  resources  to  expanding  their  own 
military  forces.  Then  the  Communist 
threat  grows  in  India  because  the  In¬ 
dians  are  spending  so  much  on  their 
military  that  they  do  not  have  enough 
to  make  progress  in  an  economic  sense 
as  fast  as  they  should.  So  we  send  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  India  to  make  up  for  di¬ 
versions  to  their  military  establishments 
and  thereby  to  halt  the  growth  of  com¬ 
munism  in  that  country. 

All  this,  Mr.  President,  and  military 
aid  to  Yugoslavia  and  to  Spain — all  this, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  name  of  freedom, 
in  the  name  of  America’s  security  and  in¬ 
terests.  All  this,  Mr.  President,  in  the 
garb  of  Mr.  Dulles’  peculiar  international 
morality. 

I  said  it  before  and  I  say  it  again. 
There  are  opponents  of  this  measure, 
not  because  of  a  greater  interest  in 
American  dollars  than  American  lives. 
There  are  opponents  because  foreign  aid, 
in  its  present  form,  is  a  fantastic  for¬ 
mula  for  futility.  It  is  costing  us  our 
dollars,  our  prestige  in  many  places,  and 
unless  we  make  the  changes  that  must 
be  made  in  this  legislation,  I  fear  it  is 
going  to  cost  us  American  lives. 

Tonight  from  this  desk  in  the  Senate 
I  wish  to  say  to  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  that  the  reason  for  my  op¬ 
position  to  the  bin  in  its  present  form 
is  not  that  I  care  more  for  dollars  and 
less  for  the  lives  of  American  boys,  but 
because  I  care  so  much  for  the  lives 
of  American  boys  that  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ate  should  act  after  much  greater 
scrutiny  and  pass  a  much  soimder  bill 
than  this  bill  is  in  order  better  to  pro¬ 
tect  American  boys. 

If  we  were  to  follow  the  course  of 
action  which  those  of  us  who  have  op¬ 
posed  the  biU  are  recommending,  we 
would  not  be  sending  so  many  American 
boys  abroad.  In  my  judgment  we  are 
sending  too  many. 

I  wish  to  say  further  that  if  we  were 
to  follow  the  course  of  action  which 
some  of  us  are  recommending  by  way  of 
amendments  to  the  pending  bill,  we 
would  have  a  soimder  mutual  security 
program,  a  program  which  would 
strengthen  America  abroad  as  well  as 
at  home,  and  which  would  therefore  re¬ 
sult,  in  my  judgment,  in  greater  defense 
of  om-  country,  and  also  in  gi-eater  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  lives  of  American  boys. 

Likewise,  we  would  strengthen  free¬ 
dom  abroad,  because  the  amendments 
which  some  of  us  propose  would  at  least 
seek  to  taper  off  our  giving  so  much 
encouragement  to  totalitarian  states 
abroad. 


I  wish  to  say,  as  I  said  to  my  col¬ 
league  earlier  today,  that  for  quite  some 
time  I  have  advocated  a  thorough  over¬ 
hauling  of  the  American  mihtary  pro¬ 
gram.  As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  yesterday — and  I  will  not  repeat 
it  in  detail  today — we  should  recognize 
that  we  have  entered  the  nuclear  age. 
In  recognizing  it,  we  ought,  therefore,  to 
recognize  the  need  for  a  complete  over¬ 
hauling  of  our  military  establishment. 
We  are  wasting  manpower.  In  our  mih¬ 
tary  establishment,  in  many  respects,  we 
are  following  an  obsolete  program.  We 
ought  to  take  an  example  from  Great 
Britain,  which  has  recognized  the 
nuclear  age  ahead  of  her,  and  is  al¬ 
ready  overhauling  her  mihtary  estab¬ 
lishment.  She  recognizes  that  the  world 
has  entered  the  nuclear  age. 

I  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday.  I  am 
a  little  amazed  at  the  rationahzation  of 
those  who  are  trying  to  say  that  Great 
Britain  is  making  her  mihtary  savings 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  My  answer  is,  “Tell  it  to 
Great  Britain.” 

I  believe  that  so  long  as  there  is  a 
Great  Britain,  her  history  will  continue 
to  be,  as  it  has  always  been,  one  of  de¬ 
fending  herself.  She  does  -not  propose 
to  rely  upon  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  nation,  for  her  national  security. 
She  is  willing  to  cooperate  in  a  joint  ef¬ 
fort  toward  mutual  security,  such  as 
that  represented  by  the  NATO  organiza¬ 
tion,  in  the  common  defense  of  freedom; 
but  she  does  not  propose  to  substitute 
America’s  defense  for  Great  Britain’s 
defense,  so  far  as  her  own  security  is 
concerned. 

I  make  these  remarks  because  I  think 
they  are  due  not  only  to  myself  and  to 
my  colleague,  but  also  to  the  people  of 
the  State  of  Oregon  who  might  be  con¬ 
fused  by  those  partisan  critics  who 
would  read  into  our  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  over  this  particular  issue  a  personal 
split  between  us. 

My  comments  to  my  friend  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  and  to  the 
chairman  of  my  committee  [Mr.  Green] 
will  be  exceedingly  brief. 

In  reply  to  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
who  have  expressed  some  little  resent¬ 
ment  over  certain  comments  I  made  as 
to  the  basis,  in  part,  of  the  vote  in  the 
committee  recommending  this  bill  to  the 
Senate,  let  me  say  that  I  am  sorry  that 
they  resent  my  comments.  However,  I 
made  it  perfectly  clear  in  committee  that 
I  did  not  think  a  bill  should  be  reported 
by  the  committee  with  a  single  vote 
based  upon  the  idea  that  there  ought 
to  be  authorized  a  figure  higher  than 
the  members  of  the  committee  thought 
the  figure  should  be.  We  ought  to  send 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  exact  fig¬ 
ure  which  we  think  ought  to  be  in  the 
bill.  If  we  do  not  do  so,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  we  destroy  the  committee  proce¬ 
dure  of  the  Senate,  because  if  Senators 
cannot  be  sure  when  a  bill  comes  before 
them  for  consideration,  that  the  figures 
in  the  bill  represent  the  true  views  of 
the  committee,  our  committee  reports 
will  become  worthless.  If  committees 
are  going  to  put  figures  in  a  bill  for 
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bargaining  purposes,  the  result  is  de¬ 
ception  and  confusion.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  committee  submitting  a  report 
to  the  Senate  has  any  right  to  place  in 
it  a  figure  for  bargaining  purposes.  I 
cannot  square  such  a  practice  with  hon¬ 
est  committee  reporting. 

I  have  before  me  the  transcript  of  the 
views  of  my  friend  from  Arkansas,  to 
the  effect  that  legislative  processes  in 
the  Senate  would  break  down  if  Sena¬ 
tors  followed  what  he  referred  to  as  the 
purity  of  motives  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

In  my  opinion,  my  motives  are  no  dif¬ 
ferent  than  the  motives  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.  I  dislike  to  think  that 
the  procedures  of  the  Senate  would 
break  down  if  committees  were  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  Senate  reports  based  upon 
what  each  member  of  the  committee, 
when  he  comes  to  vote  in  the  commit¬ 
tee,  believes  is  a  report  containing  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  expenditures  which 
should  be  made.  We  should  be  moti¬ 
vated  in  committee  by  the  motive  of 
reporting  to  the  Senate  the  true  figures 
in  an  authorization  bill  that  we  think 
the  Senate  should  approve.  Nothing 
more  or  less. 

If  that  is  an  unreasonable  purity  of 
motives,  I  shall  always  be  perfectly  will¬ 
ing  to  plead  guilty.  But  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Arkansas  that  I  am  satisfied 
the  American  people  expect  exactly  that 
kind  of  action  from  Senate  committees. 

I  turn  now  to  the  amendment,  on 
which  I  shall  be  exceedingly  brief.  I 
discussed  it  at  some  length  yesterday. 
The  amendment  limits  the  development 
fund  to  the  authorization  of  $500  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

It  strikes  out  the  authorization  given 
the  fund  to  borrow  $750  million  from 
the  Treasury  in  fiscal  1959  and  $750  mil¬ 
lion  more  in  fiscal  1960. 

This  is  in  line  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Special  Committee  To  Study 
Foreign  Aid  that  the  development  fund 
is  now  to  be  a  permanent  fund  for  re¬ 
payable  lending  operations,  and  there¬ 
fore  should  be  set  up  in  separate  legis¬ 
lation  : 

The  committee  does  not  believe  that  such 
a  fund  can  be  established  on  a  businesslike 
basis  unless  it  is  treated  apart  from  the 
other  types  of  aid.  The  one  possible  excep¬ 
tion  is  technical  assistance,  whose  purposes 
while  presently  distinct,  in  the  long  run 
dovetail  with  those  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment. 

Further,  the  committee  believes  that  this 
fund  is  too  important  to  be  set  up  in  haste. 
Interim  measures  may  be  necessary,  but  the 
fund  should  not  be  established  in  perma¬ 
nent  form  until  its  implications  have  been 
fully  examined  by  the  executive  branch  and 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
(p.  30  of  special  committee  report). 

The  report  then  lists  seven  criteria  for 
the  fund,  which,  in  my  judgment,  are 
only  vaguely  met  in  S.  2130,  in  section 
202. 

Also,  S.  2130  calls  for  operation  of  the 
fund  as  a  special  unit  within  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration 
under  an  Administrator  who  will  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate.  If  he  got  the  full 
$2  billion  to  manage,  by  1960  he  would 
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be  handling  more  than  is  proposed  for 
school  construction  over  the  same  pe¬ 
riod,  for  example.  One  would  think 
Congi'ess  would  be  as  painstaking  in 
setting  up  a  foreign  loan  program  as  it 
has  been  over  school  construction. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  save  time, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks  certain  excerpts  from  the  report 
of  the  special  task  force  groups — think 
that  is  a  proper  phrase  to  use  to  de¬ 
scribe  them — which  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  asked  to  assist  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  report  in  regard  to  the  mutual 
security  program. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  hearings  on  the 
bill.  There  are  available  to  all  Sen¬ 
ators  the  individual  reports  on  the  in¬ 
dividual  subjects  involved  in  the  mutual 
security  program  from  the  so-called  task 
force  committees.  However,  on  page  725 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  there  are  some 
quotations  from  these  studies  and  from 
the  Report  of  the  Special  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Pro¬ 
gram  which  raise  questions  concerning 
military  aid. 

One  of  the  task  force  committees  made 
some  comments  in  regard  to  the  military 
assistance  as  aiding  totalitarianism.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state¬ 
ment  on  that  subject  found  on  pages 
725  and  726,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows ; 

Military  Assistance  as  Aiding 
Totalitarianism 

It  Is  nevertheless  important  to  he  fully 
cognizant  of  the  limitations  on  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  military  aid  in  situations  where  the 
recipient  is  an  authoritarian  regime,  a 
caudillo-type  one-man  government,  or  a 
military  dictatorship.  It  matters  not  that 
we  have  no  intention  for  the  grant  of  aid 
to  constitute  a  seal  of  approval  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  power.  What  does  matter  is  the 
interpretation  put  on  our  action  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  recipient  country,  and  by  the  com¬ 
munity  of  democratic  nations,  especially 
those  that  are  near  neighbors  of  the  dic¬ 
tatorial  regime.  Especially  as  regards  their 
own  publics,  dictatorships  often  show  real 
imagination  in  exploiting  American  assist¬ 
ance  as  evidence  of  full  United  States 
approbation. 

The  implications  of  military  aid  In  this 
situation  are  a  great  deal  more  serious  than 
would  be  the  Implications  of  economic  or 
technical  aid.  The  act  of  "standing  up  and 
being  counted’’  which  military  air  requires, 
and  which  makes  neutral  countries  refuse 
that  aid,  works  in  reverse  for  the  local  strong 
man.  From  military  aid,  he  and  his  govern¬ 
ment  get  an  identification  with  the  United 
States;  'the  dictator  can  take  countless  op¬ 
portunities  to  impress  his  people  with  the 
fact  of  American  backing.  But  apart  from 
the  propaganda  value  the  regime  is  able  to 
extract  from  military  assistance,  the  people 
are  reminded,  whenever  they  see  American 
equipment,  of  the  internal  impact  of  United 
States  assistance.  For  the  planners  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  half  dozen  light  tanks  or  pro¬ 
peller-driven  fighter  planes,  the  obsolete 
field  pieces  and  well-used  Army  6-by-6’s, 
supplied  by  the  United  States,  may  have 
some  slight  meaning  in  overall  defense 
strategies;  or  they  may  have  been  used  in 
bargaining  tools  in  negotiations  over  base 
rights.  To  the  people  in  certain  recipient 
countries,  they  are  instruments  that  en¬ 


trench  the  ruler  In  power  and  make  his 
removal  that  much  more  difficult.  (The 
Military  Assistance  Program  of  the  United 
States,  Institute  of  War  and  Peace  Studies 
of  Columbia  University,  p.  72.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  essence,  what  the 
task  force  committee  said  was  that  we 
need  to  study  the  military-aid  program 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  we  are  doing 
to  strengthen,  not  freedom,  but  totali¬ 
tarianism,  in  the  world,  and  the  extent 
to  which  our  military  aid  is  weakening 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  strengthening 
the  cause  of  totalitarianism.  No  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  is  more  opposed  to  the 
dangers  of  international  communism 
than  is  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
However,  I  wish  to  say  that  we  ought 
also  to  be  equally  concerned  about  the 
dangers  of  international  fascism.  When 
we  see  military  and  economic  aid  going 
to  many  totalitarian  governments  of  a 
Fascist  nature — and  in  some  instances 
of  a  Communist  nature  too — believe  we 
ought  to  take  the  advice  of  our  special 
committee  to  carefully  analyze  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  mutual-security  program, 
and  this  year  go  as  far  as  my  amend¬ 
ment  proposes  to  go  in  regard  to  the 
development  loan  matter,  and  proceed 
during  the  year  to  study  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  we  bring  forth,  the  permanent  legis¬ 
lation  the  special  committee  recom¬ 
mends. 

The  next  subject  in  this  summary  is 
military  assistance  as  a  factor  in  slowing 
down  economic  development.  Our  task 
force  committee  has  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  things  to  say  in  its  report  as  to  the 
weaknesses  of  some  of  the  aspects  of  our 
military-assistance  program  in  slowing 
down  economic  development  in  the  very 
countries  to  which  we  are  sending  the 
military  aid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include' 
these  quotations  from  the  report  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Military  Assistance  as  Slowing  Down 
Economic  Development 

Finally,  it  bas  been  noted  in  this  inquiry 
tbat  the  creation  of  military  establishments 
through  military  and  beyond  the  capacity 
of  less  developed  countries  to  maintain  out 
of  their  own  resources  stimulates  demands 
on  tliis  country  for  additional  nonmilitary 
aid  for  their  economies  and  in  some  cases 
retards  their  economic  development.  (Final 
report,  p.  12.) 

One  wonders  also  whether  it  is  not  possible 
that  existing  military  aid  objectives  in  Tur¬ 
key  may  partially  run  counter  to  existing 
nonmilitary  aid  objectives:  Whether  Turkey 
can  fulfill  present  military  objectives  and  at 
the  same  time  achieve  a  stable  and  expand¬ 
ing  economy.  One  could  envisage  a  situa¬ 
tion,  I  do  not  say  that  it  exists  now,  where 
Turkey’s  military  effort  plus  United  States 
military  aid  might  be  working  against  the 
United  States  purely  economic  objectives  in 
Turkey.  (Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran — Norman 
Armour,  p.  7.) 

If  Greece  were  not  spending  $130  million 
annually  on  military  expenses,  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  allocate  part  of  that  figure  to  economic 
development — to  industrial  expansion,  water 
development,  reclamation,  and  agricultural 
production.  ’The  United  States  mission  felt, 
I  think,  that  Greece’s  military  expenses  were 
not  a  seriously  negative  factor  in  Greece’s 
economy,  so  long  as  United  States  assistance 
is  available.  But  I  am  Inclined  to  feel  that 


this  particular  question  needs  further  study. 
For  in  the  end.  United  States  military  aid 
objectives  for  Greece  and  NATO  force  goals 
and  requirements  will  not  be  realized  or 
will  be  self-defeating  if,  at  the  same  time,  the 
Greek  economy  is  weakened  or  its  develop¬ 
ment  deterred  as  a  result.  One  wonders  to 
what  extent  these  economic  factors  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  considered  at  the  time  that  force 
goals  and  military  requirements  are  estab¬ 
lished  by  NATO.  (Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Iran,  Norman  Armour,  p.  21.) 

Moreover,  in  the  treaty  areas  (notably, 
Korea,  Vietnam,  Taiwan,  and  Pakistan)  the 
conditions  under  which  this  [military  sup¬ 
port]  aid  was  granted — linked  as  it  was  to 
the  maintenance  of  military  forces  much 
larger  than  could  be  supported  by  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  these  countries — diverted  energy, 
administrative  talent,  and  resources  away 
from  the  tasks  of  long-term  economic  devel¬ 
opment  ♦  • 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  clear  that 
the  attempt  of  an  imderdeveloped  country 
to  maintain  an  excessively  large  military 
establishment  can  be  a  serious  handicap  to 
economic  development.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  limited  resources  are  diverted  from 
investment  and  the  inflationary  pressures 
which  result  cannot  be  checked  by  increased 
production.  Any  large  defense  budget  is 
boimd  in  some  degree  to  conflict  with  the 
goals  of  a  development  program  by  diverting 
resources  to  military  purposes  which  could 
otherwise  be  used  for  developmental  invest¬ 
ment.  (’The  Objectives  of  United  States 
Economic  Assistance  Programs — Center  for 
International  Studies,  MIT,  pp.  13,  29.) 

The  impact  of  military  buildup  on  the  eco¬ 
nomic  life  of  a  country  has  been  a  recurrent 
theme  through  these  pages.  In  order  to 
avoid  certain  undesirable  or  damaging  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  military  program,  it  often 
proves  necessary  to  complement  military  aid 
with  other  carefully  coordinated  American 
assistance  programs.  Thus  we  can  accom¬ 
plish  less  within  an  overall  foreign  aid  figure 
set  by  the  Congress  than  would  be  the  case 
if  some  part  of  those  fimds  were  not  required 
“to  cover  the  damages,’’  as  it  were,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  military  program.  (The  Mili¬ 
tary  Assistance  Program  of  the  United 
States — Institute  of  War  and  Peace  Studies 
of  Columbia  University,  p.  69.) 

Mr.  MORSE,  It  illustrates  what  I  said 
all  through  this  debate,  that  we  ought  to 
take  a  good  long  look  on  what  is  happen¬ 
ing  by  way  of  results  to  our  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  program,  rather  than  to  take  the  bill 
with  what  I  consider  to  be  many  of  its 
extravagant  provisions  and  adopt  it 
without  any  kind  of  modifications  that 
even  our  special  committee  respectfully 
suggested,  that  we  ought  to  take  into 
accoimt. 

Mr.  President,  next,  one  of  our  task 
force  committees  gave  us  findings  on  the 
subject  of  the  possibility  of  military 
aid  being  diverted  to  uses  other  than 
those  contemplated.  They  bear  out 
What  I  have  said  in  some  of  my  speeches 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  our  mili¬ 
tary  aid  has  been  diverted  in  many  in¬ 
stances  to  purposes  not  contemplated  by 
Congress. 

That  is  why  I  think  we  ought  to  modify 
the  bill  this  year,  as  some  of  us  have  been 
seeking  to  do,  in  order  to  avoid  this  kind 
of  weakness  which  expert  task  forces  and 
our  own  special  committee  have  warned 
us  about. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  ma¬ 
terial  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

POSSIBILITT  OT  DIVERTING  MlEITART  AlD  TO 
Uses  Other  Than  Contemplated 

“It  has  also  been  brought  to  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  attention  that  military  aid.  Intended  for 
defense  against  Communist  aggression  may 
act  Inadvertently  to  stimulate  rivalries 
among  non-Communist  countries,  including 
those  which  are  recipients  of  aid.  The  net 
result  may  be  the  development  of  competi¬ 
tive  demands  for  military  aid,  with  conse¬ 
quent  unnecessary  increases  in  the  cost  of 
the  program"  (final  report,  p.  12) . 

“It  is  disconcerting  to  an  American,  who 
considers  all-important  the  Communist  men¬ 
ace,  find  officers  of  a  non-Communist  coun¬ 
try  also  thinking  in  terms  of  possible  military 
operations  against  a  neighboring  people  of 
the  same  faith.  More  than  one  of  these  na¬ 
tions  is  using  United  States  funds  to  build 
and  equip  armed  forces,  some  of  whose  of¬ 
ficers  and  men  seem  to  think  of  their  mis¬ 
sion  only  in  terms  of  ancient  hostilities  and 
rivalries.  Communism  and  Communist  ag¬ 
gression  obviously  do  not  constitute  the 
primary  menace,  nor  provide  alone  a  sufficient 
challenge  to  motivate  current  military  train¬ 
ing  programs”  (Southeast  Asia — Clement 
Johnston,  pp.  9-10). 

“Indian  statesmen  express  an  aversion  to 
armaments  and  military  alliances  as  more 
likely  to  lead  to  war  than  to  peace.  They 
claim  that  their  own  defense  budget,  a  drain 
on  scarce  resources,  has  to  remain  high  be¬ 
cause  of  the  American  military  aid  to  Pakis¬ 
tan”  (South  Asia — ^Lewis  Webster  Jones, 
p.  18). 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then,  Mr.  President,  we 
had  a  very  interesting  report  from  one  of 
our  task  committees  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  adverse  psychological  impact 
of  military  aid.  One  need  only  to  read 
the  committee  report  on  this  matter  to 
know  that  here  again  those  of  us  who 
have  been  urging  modifications  in  the 
mutual  security  program  have  been 
thinking  about  the  interest  of  our 
country  and  have  been  thinking  about 
the  interest  of  the  boys  whom  we 
are  going  to  put  into  the  military 
service  to  carry  out  by  military  op¬ 
erations,  if  necessary,  this  program.  In 
calling  for  modifications  in  the  mutual 
security  program,  one  must  expect  to  be 
charged  with  being  an  isolationist,  and  I 
wish  to  say  again,  as  I  said  yesterday, 
that  I  am  asking  for  these  modifications 
in  the  mutual  security  program  not  as  an 
isolationist,  but  as  an  internationalist 
who  yields  to  no  man  in  his  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  free  nations  stand¬ 
ing  together  in  mutual  security  against 
the  threat  of  international  communism, 
against  the  possible  threat  of  interna¬ 
tional  fascism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
excerpt  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Adverse  Psychological  Impact  of 
Military  Aid 

“Most  Western  European  nations'  have  long 
military  traditions  and  have  largely  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  harmonizing  a  large  military  es¬ 
tablishment  with  the  institutions  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  government,  individual  freedom, 
and  civilian  supremacy.  •  •  •  But  over  the 
long  run,  the  outcome  is  unpredictable  with 
respect  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  of 
the  Near  East,  south  Asia,  and  the  Par  East. 
Many  of  these  nations  are  newly  Independent 


and  without  experience  In  keeping  large 
armed  forces  from  playing  a  decisive  role  in 
their  internal  politics. 

“The  intention  here  is  not  to  imply  that 
the  countries  of  Asia  will,  necessarily  or  for 
any  inherent  reason,  prove  less  capable  than 
the  advanced  nations  of  the  West  of  main¬ 
taining  military  forces  in  being  for  long 
periods.  The  point  is  to  suggest  that  the 
situation  is  full  of  imponderables.  If  the 
size  of  the  forces  is  so  large  as  to  bear  little 
relation  to  the  country’s  potential,  are  the 
economic,  political,  and  psychological  centers 
of  gravity  likely  to  shift  from  the  civilian 
into  the  military  sector  of  national  life? 
What  are  the  implications  for  future  internal 
peace  and  stability  of  teaching  larger  num¬ 
bers  of  citizens  to  handle  small  weapons  and 
perhaps  accustoming  them  to  eating,  dress¬ 
ing,  and  being  paid  better  than  they  would 
be  if  there  had  been  no  military  aid  or  if  It 
were  to  stop?”  (The  Military  Assistance 
Program  of  the  United  States — Institute  of 
War  and  Peace  Studies  of  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  pp.  56-57.) 

“The  number  of  American  jeeps,  American 
uniforms,  American  faces,  which  one  en¬ 
counters  on  the  principal  streets  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  seems  disproportionately  large  to 
a  native  population  that  has  an  Innate  mis¬ 
trust  or  resentment  of  anything  alien  or  non¬ 
national. 

“No  ‘Americans  Go  Home’  signs  have  yet 
appeared  and  they  may  not  appear  as  the 
people  are  both  well  mannered  and  grateful, 
but  a  marked  reduction  In  the  numbers  and 
ubiquity  of  American  personnel  and  in  over- 
meticulous  American  supervision  of  local 
operations  seems  clearly  desirable”  (South¬ 
east  Asia — Clement  Johnston,  pp.  11-12). 

“The  underdeveloped  countries  face  a 
further  problem  with  respect  to  their  citizens 
who  have  received  military  training,  served 
their  tours,  and  are  then  released.  The 
critical  factor  is  their  successful  reabsorp¬ 
tion  into  the  civilian  economy,  for  the  alter¬ 
native  is  potentially  threatening  to  political 
stability  and  internal  security.  During  their 
army  tours  these  men  receive  a  sort  of  dual 
conditioning :  on  the  one  hand,  to  appreciate 
a  standard  of  living  frequently  higher  than 
they  enjoyed  before  (however  low  the  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  local  armed  forces  might  appear 
by  our  criteria):  and,  on  the  other,  to  han¬ 
dle  small  arms  with  facility.  Turning  on  the 
country  substantial  numbers  of  men  condi¬ 
tioned  in  this  way  may  provide  numerous  po¬ 
tential  recruits  for  armed  guerrilla  and  ban¬ 
dit  gangs”  (The  Military  Assistance  Program 
of  the  United  States — ^Institute  of  War  and 
Peace  Studies  of  Columbia  University,  p.  70) . 

Mr.  MORSE.  Then  we  have  another 
report  from  a  task  committee  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  military  aid  as  a  benefit  to  the 
ruling  class  against  the  people. 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  some 
of  the  aspects  of  the  mutual  security 
program  has  been  that  too  much  of  it  has 
been  used  in  too  many  countries  to 
strengthen  the  domination  and  control 
of  the  ruling  class  over  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  the  country,  and  thereby  keep¬ 
ing  down  the  freedom  of  those  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
included  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
excerpt  from  the  task  force  report  on 
that  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Military  Aid  As  Benefiting  the  Ruling 
Class  Against  the  People 

“United  States  aid  is  termed  by  another 
respondent  as  constituting  ‘a  type  of  inter¬ 
vention  in  favor  of  the  political  party  in  pow¬ 
er  and  against  the  “outs”.’  Inevitably,  such 
intervention  would  worsen  relations.” 


'June 

“*  *  In  Thailand  arms  aid  is  felt  to  en¬ 

hance  the  power  of  politicians"  (views  of 
private  American  citizens  abroad  on  the  for¬ 
eign-aid  program,  pp.  5,  10). 

“There  is  one  situation  requiring  prompt 
action  and  immediate  correction.  Condi¬ 
tions  which  existed  at  the  time  have  justified 
the  United  States  decision  to  support  the 
currencies  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  at 
the  arbitrary  rate  of  35  piasters  or  other  local 
currency  to  the  dollar.  Today  that  figure  is 
utterly  unrealistic,  as  becomes  apparent  ■when 
we  examine  the  need  for  monetary  reform 
in  Vietnam.  The  added  and  unnecessary 
cost  to  the  United  States  taxpayer  is  approxi¬ 
mately  $20  million  a  month.  This  money  is 
not  going  into  public  treasuries;  it  is  going 
into  private  pockets.  Of  even  more  impor¬ 
tance,  the  faith  of  the  newly  freed  people  of 
the  area  in  the  integrity  of  democratic  gov¬ 
ernment  is  being  shaken  by  the  spectacle  of 
the  undeserved  enrichment  of  a  favored 
group”  (Southeast  Asia,  Clement  Johnston, 
p.  10). 

Mr.  MORSE.  Lastly,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
task  force  report  on  general  questions 
concerning  military  aid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

General  Questions  Concerning  Military  Aid 

The  success  of  the  United  States  aid  pro¬ 
gram  from  this  point  on  would  seem  to 
depend  not  so  much  upon  the  number  of 
divisions  trained  and  equipped  and  ready  for 
the  field,  nor  upon  the  number  and  diversity 
of  economic  aid  programs,  nor  upon  the  im¬ 
pressive  totals  of  United  States  dollars  ex¬ 
pended.  It  must  rest  upon  the  enduring 
conviction  of  the  people  themselves  that 
United  States  aid  was  and  is  offered  to  help 
them  do  the  things  best  calculated  to  im¬ 
prove  their  lot  and  make  their  people  health¬ 
ier  and  happier.  To  succeed,  it  also  must 
be  followed  by  a  permanent,  self-sustaining, 
stable  economy.  (Southeast  Asia,  Clement 
Johnston,  p.  4.) 

The  committee  urged  the  President  to 
continue  to  examine  the  budgetary  estimates 
for  military  aid  for  fiscal  year  1958  with  a  view 
to  additional  reductions.  In  this  connection 
the  committee  calls  attention  to  three 
specific  questions:  (1)  The  suitability  of  the 
level  of  military  aid  and  the  types  of  arms 
being  provided  to  less  developed  countries; 
(2)  the  possibility  that  competition  for  arms 
aid  among  recipients  is  adding  unduly  to  the 
cost  of  the  program;  (3)  the  possibility  that, 
in  planning  foreign  air  programs,  insufficient 
consideration  is  given  to  the  Impact  of  arms 
aid  as  a  factor  in  generating  increased  needs 
for  supporting  aid.  (Final  report,  p.  26.) 

Mr.  MORSE.  These  excerpts  deal  pri¬ 
marily  with  military  aid,  but  they  point 
up  the  interrelationship  of  military  aid 
upon  economic  development.  They  sup¬ 
port,  I  think,  my  -  contention  that  we 
should  modify  the  development  loan 
fund  to  the  extent  of  taking  the  time, 
as  my  amendment  proposes,  for  a  study 
this  year  before  we  adopt  further  author¬ 
ization  for  the  development  fund. 

The  last  point  I  make  is  an  answer 
to  the  argument  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  major  argument  of  the 
State  Department  is  that  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  prevent  long-time  planning. 
I  said  yesterday,  and  I  repeat  this  eve¬ 
ning,  that  that  is  pure  nonsense.  There 
is  not  anything  in  my  amendment  which 
prevents  long-time  planning,  just  as 
there  has  been  nothing  up  to  now  that 
would  have  prevented  long-time  plan- 
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ning  on  the  part  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  State  Department  ought  to 
come  forward  with  long-time  blueprints. 

I  think  we  have  the  right  to  ask  them 
to  prepare  long-time  blueprints. 

But,  Mr.  President,  long-time  plan¬ 
ning  does  not  mean  that  we  have  to  give 
them  carte  blanche  authorization  now 
to  carry  over  until  after  the  1958  elec¬ 
tion,  at  which  time  the  American  people, 
at  the  polls,  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  register  their  opinion  of  this  foreign 
policy  issue  as  well  as  other  issues. 

We  ought  to  say  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  “Give  us  your  longtime  plan,  and 
we  will  proceed  to  help  you  implement 
it.  But  we  will  help  you  proceed  to  im¬ 
plement  it  on  the  basis  of  annual  au¬ 
thorizations,  because  we  believe  that  if 
we  are  properly  to  represerit  the  Amer¬ 
ican:  people,  we  ought  to  authorize  funds 
for  projects  year  by  year  in  keeping  with 
the  longtime  blueprint.’' 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Department.  They 
say  that  unless  they  can  have  fimds  au¬ 
thorized  and  pledged  in  advance,  so  that 
they  can  negotiate  agreements  with  for¬ 
eign  countries,  they  will  have  diflficulty 
in  getting  foreign  coimtries  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  them.  I  guess  the  for¬ 
eign  countries  do  not  want  the  help  very 
much,  if  that  is  true.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  will  not  have  any  difficulty, 
in  my  judgment,  in  getting  understand¬ 
ings  and  agreements  on  the  basis  of  the 
blueprint  plan  if  the  State  Department 
will  prepare  one. 

What  the  State  Depai-tment  really 
wants,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  have  these 
fimds  authorized.  Then  they  will  com¬ 
mit  the  funds  by  wa^  of  imderstandings, 
so  that  if  subsequently  Congress  should 
change  its  mind  in  regard  to  the  feasi¬ 
bility  and  advisability  of  the  plan,  the 
State  Department  can  come  forward,  as 
I  said  last  night,  with  the  argument, 
“Ah,  but  we  are  in  honor  boimd.  We 
have  given  our  Nation’s  word.’’ 

I  repeat,  as  I  close,  the  argument 
which  is  made  that  we  can  repeal  the 
course  of  action  we  take  under  this  bill; 
that  we  can  subsequently  change  our 
mind;  that  we  can  take  action  which 
would  deauthorize  the  fimds,  in  effect. 
That  argument  would  not  result  in  a 
corporal’s  guard  in  the  Senate  voting  for 
such  deauthorization  after  we  got 
through  listening  to  the  argument,  “But 
we  have  given  our  word  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  foreign  governments 
that  this  was  going  to  be  a  program  of 
the  United  States,  and  we  have  pledged 
the  money  on  that  basis.’’ 

Ml’.  President,  we  have  time.  We 
have  plenty  of  time.  Let  us  follow  what 
I  think  was  the  clear  import  of  the 
special  committee,  which  happened  to  be 
composed  of  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  when  they  submitted 
to  us  the  special  report  containing  the 
language  I  cited  earlier  in  my  speech, 
recommending  that  we  ought  to  take 
under  advisement  the  matter  of  the  long¬ 
time  program,  study  it,  and  properly 
prepare  permanent  legislation  in  respect 
to  it,  if  that  is  what  our  study  should 


suggest.  But  this  year  we  ought  to  do 
our  authorizing  on  an  annual  basis. 

Therefore,  in  effect,  I  have  cut  out 
1959  and  1960,  not  with  any  intention  at 
all  that  we  will  not  carry  forward  with 
a  long-time  plan  for  1959  and  1960,  but 
simply  that  we  will  not  authorize  any 
funds  for  those  years  as  of  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  have  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  statement  prepared,  I 
understand,  by  the  State  Department,  in 
opposition  to  my  amendment,  a  state¬ 
ment  which  I  believe  I  have  answered  in 
my  presentation  of  my  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  are  informed  that  Senator  Morse  will 
Introduce  an  amendment  which  would  de¬ 
prive  the  proposed  Development  Loan  Fund 
of  authority  to  borrow  $750  million  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960. 

1.  We  believe  that  this  amendment  would 
effectively  destroy  the  concept  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  development  fund.  The  major  change 
represented  by  the  fund  is  the  assurance 
that  specific  future  resources  .will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  development  financing  after  fiscal 
year  1958.  This  assurance  is  the  essential 
characteristic  of  any  financial  institution, 
particularly  one  devoted  to  assisting  a  long¬ 
term  process  like  economic  development.  If 
this  change  is  not  made,  the  fund  will  not 
be  a  fund  at  all;  it  will  be  only  a  new  name 
for  continuing  existing  practice. 

2.  If  we  are  thus  forced  back  into  depend¬ 
ence  on  annual  appropriations  for  develop¬ 
ment  rfnancing,  all  the  major  deficiencies  in 
the  present  system  will  be  perpetuated. 
These  deficiencies  have  been  emphasized  in 
virtually  all  the  studies  of  development  aid 
made  for  the  Congress,  the  executive  branch, 
and  by  competent  public  groups: 

(a)  The  United  States  cannot  plan  ahead 
with  the  receiving  countries  for  the  resources 
whicA  we  and  they  provide  for  development 
purposes.  These  countries  are  not- encour¬ 
aged  to  prepare  or  to  embark  on  needed  long¬ 
term  programs  for  which  our  continuing 
help  is  required.  And  yet  short-term  uses 
of  their  and  our  resources  are  wastful. 

(b)  It  is  difficult  for  the  United  States  to 
work  with  private  investors  and  existing  pub¬ 
lic  lending  institutions  in  ways  which  might 
increase  their  activity.  Here  again  effective 
results  depend  to  a  crucial  extent  on  our 
being  able  to  provide  convincing  assurance 
that  we  will  stay  the  course. 

3.  Only  if  the  fund  is  assured  of  futtire 
resources  can  it  employ  businesslike  proce¬ 
dures  which  will  stimulate  the  receiving 
countries  and  other  financing  sources  to 
greater  activity.  Without  this  assurance, 
they  will  be  as  reluctant  to  work  with  the 
fund  on  a  long-term  basis  as  private  indi¬ 
viduals  would  be  to,  work  with  a  commercial 
bank  if  they  did  not  know  whether  from 
one  year  to  another  it  would  be  in  business. 
And  yet  our  development  financing  is  too 
limited  in  amount  to  achieve  its  purpose 
unless  it  has  a  marked  catalytic  effect  in 
mobilizing  these  other  resources. 

4.  Convincing  assurance  of  future  re¬ 
sources  can  only  be  secured  by  legislative 
action  which  sets  specifip  sums  aside  for  use 
in  future  years.  If  the  fund  were  provided 
with  only  $500  million,  this  would  suffice 
for  only  fiscal  year  1958,  and  the  fund  would 
have  to  seek  new  annual  appropriations 
thereafter.  A  general  declaration  in  the 
law,  or  even  an  advance  authorization  for 
these  appropriations  would  provide  no  rea¬ 
sonable  assurance  that  they  would  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

5.  The  proposed  method  of  capitalization 
would  not  Impair  congresional  control  of 
the  fund’s  resources — particularly  ixi  the 


Initial  testing  period.  Should  the  Congress 
decide  to  end  the  fund’s  existence  before 
fiscal  year  1959  or  1960,  it  could  do  so — ■ 
without  the  fund 'having  obligated  any  of 
the  money  which  it  would  have  borrowed 
from  the  Treasury  in  those  years.  For  the 
fund  would  not  be  allowed  to  obligate  this 
money  until  fiscal  year  1959  and  fiscal  year 
1960,  respectively.  If  its  existence  came  to 
an  end  before  then,  the  money  would  be 
intact.  This  limitation,  which  was  not 
placed  on  the  annual  drawing  power  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  would  insure  that  the 
Congress  retained  the  power  to  make  any 
changes  in  the  scale  of  the  fund’s  activity 
shown  to  be  needed  by  unfolding  experi¬ 
ence, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  would  the  Senator  from  Oregon  de¬ 
sire  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  his 
time,  if  we  yielded  back  the  remainder  of 
our  time? 

Mr,  MORSE.  Yes;  although  I  think 
my  colleague  desires  some  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  desire  10 
minutes  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Yes;  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

But  first,  Mr,  President,  I  should  like, 
to  yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguisheef 
junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  yesterday  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadgeI 
discussed  our  program  of  economic  aid. 
He  cited  several  examples  which  he  said, 
had  occurred  under  this  program. 

I  have  asked  the  International  Coop¬ 
eration  Administration  to  comment  on 
several  of  these.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Record  would  be  complete  without  clari¬ 
fication  of  these  examples. 

I  should  like  also  to  call  attention  to 
the  statement  in  the  Senate  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  report  that,  so  far  as 
military  assistance  is  concerned,  “com¬ 
plete,  detailed  fignres  are  available  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  room 
to  any  Senator  and  will  be  available  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  during  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  bill  for  confidential  examina¬ 
tion  by  any  Senator.’’ 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  the  statements  consisting  of  quo¬ 
tations  from  the  statement  made  yes¬ 
terday  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  the  comments  on  those 
statements  by  the  ICA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

statement:  “While  many  of  our  farmers 
can’t  get  their  crops  to  market  over  muddy 
roads,  we  build  a  huge  6-lane  turnpike  in 
Portugal  to  a  gambling  resort.” 

Comment:  No  United  States  aid  funds, 
dollars  or  counterpart,  have  been  used  for 
highway  construction  anywhere  in  Portugal, 
The  highway  referred  to  was  built  by  the 
Portuguese  Government  and  opened  to  traf¬ 
fic  some  6  months  before  counterpart  funds 
were  released. 

Statement:  “While  unfair  foreign  compe¬ 
tition  is  closing  the  doors  of  numerous  Amer¬ 
ican  Industries,  we  continue  to  send  our 
technicians  and  machines  to  foreign  lands 
to  provide  the  know-how  to  produce  goods 
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that  will  destroy  markets  for  our  own  due 
to  the  vast  differential  between  slave  wages 
and  free  wages.” 

Comment:  The  more  developed  the  coun¬ 
try  the  better  customer  it  Is. 

United  States  experts  in  1955  per  inhabitant 
of  the  country 


Developed  countries: 

Canada _ $205.  27 

Netherlands _ 44.  47 

United  Kingdom _  17.99 

Germany _ 11.  90 

Japan _ 7.  16 

Underdeveloped  countries: 

Egypt -  3.  40 

Iran _  2.  55 

Indonesia _ .91 

Pakistan _ .70 

India _  .49 


Statement:  ‘‘Why,  we  have  even  built  pub¬ 
lic  rest  rooms  in  the  Philippines  and  bathing 
facilities  for  Egyptian  camel  drivers.  We 
have  sent  collapsible  toothpaste  tubes  to 
Cambodia,  dress  suits  to  Grecian  undertakers 
and  Iceboxes  to  Eskimos.” 

Comment:  With  regard  to  the  ‘‘dress  suits 
for  Grecian  undertakers,  public  baths  for 
Egyptian  camel-drivers  and  even  Iceboxes  for 
Eskimos”  charge,  this  has  no  basis  of  fact 
whatsoever. 

Statement:  ‘‘We  have  set  up  a  pension  pro¬ 
gram  for  overaged  Nationalist  Chinese  sol¬ 
diers.” 

Comment:  Over  the  last  2  years  through 
the  mutual  security  program  the  United 
States  has  found  it  in  its  interest  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of  retired  Na¬ 
tionalist  Chinese  soldiers.  This  program  has 
met  a  specific  military  and  political  objec¬ 
tive  in  Taiwan  and  been  considered  a  suc¬ 
cessful  solution  to  the  matter  which  has 
been  of  some  concern  to  Formosan  and 
United  States  representatives  there  for  some 
time. 

Statement:  ‘‘Was  a  plant  built  for  process¬ 
ing  silica  and  then  allowed  to  stand  idle 
when  the  anticipated  silica  deposits  did  not 
materialize?” 

Comment : 

1.  Probable  project  referred  to:  Treatment 
plant  at  Suso  for  concentration  and  furnish¬ 
ing  mica  and  quartz  products  from  a  mine 
nearby  in  Ilan  Prefecture. 

2.  United  States  aid  furnished:  $37,000  In 
United  States  dollars  for  machinery  and 
equipment.  Loan  of  local  currency  of 
equivalent  to  approximately  $40,000  at  cur¬ 
rent  exchange  rate  for  rehabilitation  of  mine 
and  processing  plant. 

3.  Project  development:  Studies  under¬ 
taken  prior  to  the  obligation  of  United  States 
aid  funds  indicated  that  there  were  sufficient 
deposits  of  mica  to  justify  undertaking  this 
project.  Construction  of  plant  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  July  1954.  ESetensive  exploration 
subsequently  failed  to  locate  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  of  mica  for  a  commercial  mining  op¬ 
eration.  By  this  time  about  half  the  equip¬ 
ment  had  been  Installed.  The  other  half 
has  been  stored  pending  allocation  to  other 
needs,  and  for  this  the  Chinese  Government 
has  been  requested  to  refund  $18,323.03  to 
the  United  States  Government.  The  half 
that  was  installed  is  being  usefully  utilized 
in  pulverizing  talc  and  limestone. 

Statement:  ‘‘Vv^e  have  built  iron  and  steel 
plants  costing  nearly  a  billion  dollars  in  24 
countries.” 

Comment:  In  the  first  period  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  Administration's  program 
in  Europe  the  United  States  contributed  sub¬ 
stantially  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  iron 
and  steel  plants  of  almost  a  dozen  European 
countries.  This  steel  capacity  obviously  re¬ 
quired  rebuilding  if  Europe  was  to  get  on  its 
own  feet,  which,  of  course.  It  has  done  very 
successfully.  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
through  the  mutual  security  program  there 
has  been  no  assistance  provided  for  the 
building  of  iron  and  steel  plants.  As  a 


matter  of  fact  very  few  of  the  less  developed 
countries  are  in  a  position  to  finance  and 
sustain  a  large  Industrial  plant  of  this  kind. 
There  have  been  Isolated  Instances  of  equip¬ 
ment  provided  under  the  aid  program  for 
scrap  collecting  plants  but  no  iron  or  steel 
plants  themselves. 

Statement:  ‘‘We  spent  $2  million  to  pro¬ 
vide  water  and  public  bath  facilities  for  200 
Lebanese  villages.” 

Comment:  The  village  water  supply  pro¬ 
gram  in  Lebanon  is  part  of  that  country’s 
own  development  program.  It  is  a  by-prod¬ 
uct  of  the  Litanl  River  Basin  development 
project,  the  first  phase  of  which  is  being 
financed  by  an  IBRD  loan  of  $27  million. 

The  village  water  supply  Improvement  pro¬ 
gram  is  an  undertaking  of  the  Lebanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  now  in  p»ower,  a  Government  which 
is  strongly  prowestern  and  which  is  now 
being  voted  on  by  the  Lebanese  people,  and 
is  a  program  designed  to  do  something  to 
improve  the  standards  of  living  conditions 
for  the  Lebanese  people.  Its  purpose  is  to 
improve  living  conditions  in  the  villages  so 
Lebanese  will  be  encouraged  to  stay  in  their 
villages  rather  than  move  to  Beirut  and  Trip¬ 
oli  and  thus  bring  about  slum  conditions  in 
these  urban  centers. 

The  United  States  has  contributed  about 
$2  million  of  materials,  supplies,  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  water-supply  improvements  in 
about  175  villages.  The  Lebanese  Govern¬ 
ment  Itself  has  spent  more  than  $7  nullion. 

■ffiie  primary  purpose  of  the  project  is  to 
provide  the  villages  with  safe  drinking  water 
supplies. 

If  there  are  any  public  baths  connected 
with  the  projects  it  is  simply  because  that 
where  you  have  running  water,  a  bath  or 
water  closet  is  a  natural  result. 

Statement:  ‘‘We  have  built  an  Italian  vil¬ 
lage  that  nobody  wanted  to  live  in.” 

Comment:  Presumably  the  reference  Is  to 
the  new  village  of  La  JVJartella,  built  in  the 
province  not  far  from  the  old  city  of  Matera, 
in  Southern  Italy,  which  was  comprised  of 
notorious  cave  dwellings.  A  number  of  the 
peasants  of  Matera  lived  in  caves  Sunder 
wretched  conditions.  The  caves  were  not 
owned  by  them,  but  rented.  The  rehousing 
project  in  the  new  village  was  only  part  of  a 
rehabilitation  project  of  land  reclamation 
and  resettlement  in  order  to  improve  the 
economic  opportunities  of  the  Inhabitants. 
The  projects  were  carried  out  with  Italian- 
owned  local  currency  counterpart  funds 
(Italian  lire  paid  by  Italians  to  purchase 
Marshall  plan-provided  commodities). 

Actually,  the  resources  available  were  not 
sufficient  to  eliminate  cave  dwelling  entirely, 
but  the  worst  of  them  were  evacuated  by 
resettlement.  The  new  village  of  La  Mar- 
tella  provided  housing  for  peasants  close  to 
the  land  they  worked. 

Some  of  the  people  had  to  continue  to  live 
in  caves  because  the  new  village  could  not 
accommodate  all  of  them.  The  new  village 
is  definitely  Inhabited. 

Statement:  ‘‘We  are  giving  free  air  trips 
for  Arabs  who  wish  to  visit  Mecca.” 

Comment:  In  June  1956.  at  the  request  of 
the  Government  of  Afghanistan,  the  United 
States  did  supply  an  airplane  to  help  trans¬ 
port  Moslems  (nor  Arabs)  from  that  coun¬ 
try  to  the  “great  feat”  of  the  Mohammedan 
world  at  Mecca.  But  the  pilgrims  paid  their 
own  way,  round  trip.  They  paid  their  fares 
in  Afghan  currency,  which  was  used  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  joint  Afghan-United  States  eco¬ 
nomic  development  program  in  this  strate¬ 
gic  country. 

Statement:  “We  have  built  a  road  in  Iran 
that  leads  to  nowhere.” 

Comment:  The  road  to  which  the  Senator 
presumably  refers  is  the  access  road  leading 
to  the  Karaj  Dam  construction  project  in 
Iran.  This  road  is  an  arterial  highway 
running  from  Teheran  to  the  vital  Caspian 
area.  It  was  necessary  to  relocate  this  road 
from  a  position  which  will  eventually  be 
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covered  by  the  Kara]  Dam  reservoir.  The 
road  also  serves  as  an  access  road  to  the  con¬ 
struction  site  during  the  building  of  the 
dam.  The  Iranian  Government  is  proceed¬ 
ing  with  the  construction  of  the  Karaj  Dam; 
the  road  therefore  not  only  leads  somewhere 
but  is  an  essential  link  in  the  Iranian  net¬ 
work  since  it  is  the  only  direct  road  linking 
the  capital  to  the  Caspian  seacoast. 

Statement:  “We  spent  $501,097  United 
States  dollars  for  a  wage  and  position  clas¬ 
sification  study  for  the  Philippine  Govern¬ 
ment,  while  we  only  spent  $204,076.29  for  a 
special  Senate  committee  study  of  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  entire  $62  billion  postwar 
foreign  aid  program.” 

Comment:  Over  a  5-year  period  a  contract 
with  a  leading  United  States  management 
organization  has  been  under  operation,  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  establishment  of  study  of  Phil¬ 
ippine  Government  organization.  This  has 
Included  study  and  advice  regarding  wage 
and  position  classification  but  in  reality  has 
been  a  much  broader  undertaking  since  it 
provided  technical  help  to  the  reorganiza¬ 
tion  commission  of  the  Philippine  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  commission  has  been  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  Hoover  Commission  in  the  United 
States  studying  the  full  civil-service  system 
in  the  country  and  the  structure  of  govern¬ 
ment.  From  this  study  there  has  followed 
the  establishment  of  a  civil  service  and  from 
it  have  flowed  some  33  reorganization  bills, 
over  two-thirds  of  which  have  been  passed' 
by  the  Philippine  Congress.  In  addition,  a 
security  and  Intelligence  organization  has 
been  established,  a  civil  aeronautics  author¬ 
ity,  and  a  department  of  commerce. 

The  studies  financed  with  this  contract 
and  the  resulting  improvements  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  management  of  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Government  have  constituted  a  neces¬ 
sary  first  step  in  strengthening  the  Philip¬ 
pine  capacity  to  manage  its  own  resoiuces, 
meet  its  security  objectives,  and'  make  a 
maximum  contribution  to  the  same  objec¬ 
tives  in  which  the  United  States  has  a  major 
interest. 

Regarding  the  amount  of  money  which 
the  Senate  special  committee  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  entire  foreign  aid  program,  this 
was  of  course  a  matter  entirely  up  to  the 
Senate,  which  elected  to  devote  $300,000  to  a 
short-term  study. 

Statement:  “They  have  been  used  to  pay 
off  national  debts  of  foreign  countries  like 
Norway  and  Denmark,  while  our  own  debt 
has  mounted  high  and  higher.” 

Comment :  Dollars  were  not  used  to  retire 
national  debts  of  these  countries.  A  total 
of  some  1.9  billion  kroner  in  Norwegian- 
owned  counterpart  funds  (equivalent  to 
$292.7  million)  was  released  for  this  pmpose 
during  the  Marshall  plan. 

Similarly,  a  total  of  some  899  million 
Danish  kroner  (equivalent  to  $130.1  mil¬ 
lion)  was  released  for  debt  retirement  in 
Denmark. 

The  local  currency  funds  were  generated 
in  Europe  by  the  Marshall  plan,  which  pro¬ 
vided  the  respective  nations  with  various 
commodities  needed  for  reconstruction  of 
their  war-torn  economies.  In  Norway  and 
Denmark,  such  commodities  as  petroleum 
products,  grains,  industrial  machinery  and 
iron-  and  steel-mill  materials  predominated. 
Recipients  of  these  commodities  paid  for 
them  in  the  local  currency  equivalent  of 
their  delivered  cost. 

The  local  currency  paid  by  the  Norwe¬ 
gians  and  Danes  for  these  commodities  was 
placed  in  the  counterpart  fund  of  each  coim- 
try,  as  provided  in  the  original  legislation 
creating  the  Marshall  plan.  These  special 
local  cui-rency  accounts,  the  EGA  Act  of  1948 
provided,  were  “held  or  used  within  such 
country  for  such  purposes  as  may  be  agreed 
to  between  such  country  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  consultation  with  the  National 
Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems  •  •  •  for  a  variety 
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of  purposes  consistent  with  the  objectives 
of  the  act.” 

Among  these  purposes  for  which  local  cur¬ 
rency  counterpart  funds  were  used  were 
various  measures  to  promote  monetary  and 
financial  stabilization,  and  among  those 
measures  was  the  release  of  some  of  the 
locally  owned  counterpart  for  debt  retire¬ 
ment. 

In  1954,  some  years  after  the  releases  of 
counterpart  for  debt  retirement  in  these 
two  countries.  Congress  provided  In  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  that  counterpart  could 
not  henceforth  be  used  for  debt  retirement. 

Statement:  ‘‘They  have  been  used  to  sta¬ 
bilize  foreign  currencies  while  inflation  feeds 
like  a  brush  fire  at  home.” 

Comment:  A  natural  consequence  of  war 
and  a  period  of  reconstruction  is  a  serious 
condition  of  economic  instability,  usually 
accompanied  by  some  degree  of  inflation. 
This  condition  also  tends  to  take  place  in 
the  initial  stages  of  a  country’s  Independ¬ 
ence  and  growth  as  rates  of  investment  be¬ 
yond  capacity  of  the  country  lead  to  scarcity 
of  foreign  exchange  and  domestic  goods  as 
well.  The  foreign-assistance  programs  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II  have  been  devoted, 
sometimes  in  the  context  of  maintaining  a 
defense  contribution  and  sometimes  to  sim¬ 
ply  prevent  economy  of  a  country  from  going 
under,  to  efforts  to  stabilize  the  economies 
of  many  countries  whose  future  is  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  United  States.  In  the  process 
of  providing  import  items  and  contributing 
capital  for  development  frequently  the 
monetary  system  of  a  country  is  stabilized 
along  with  other  elements  of  the  economy. 
Relative  to  some  of  the  inflationary  instances 
in  foreign  countries,  the  United  States  has 
of  course  had  a  period  of  price  stability. 

Statement:  ‘‘They  have  been  used  to  add 
millions  of  acres  to  foreign  farm-crop  pro¬ 
duction,  while  acreage  allotments  for  our 
own  farmers  have  been  reduced  here  at 
home.” 

Comment:  While  millions  of  acres  is  some¬ 
what  of  an  exaggeration,  it  is  true  that  the 
assistance  programs  have  been  used  to  in¬ 
crease  foreign  farm-crop  production.  All  but 
a  very  few  countries  of  the  world  are  basic¬ 
ally  agricultural  and,  if  population  increases, 
there  is  an  increased  burden  on  already  in¬ 
adequate  food  supplies  resulting  in  priva¬ 
tion,  political,  and  economic  instability  and 
opportunities  for  Soviet  exploitation.  Basic 
to  the  technical  assistance  program  and 
much  of  what  we  have  done  with  economic 
and  defense  support  aid  In  the  less  developed 
countries  has  been  and  must  continue  to  be 
effort  to  increase  crop  production  for  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  purposes.  The  improving 
of  strains  of  seedcorn,  technique  of  fertilizer 
production,  the  supplying  of  agricultural 
machinery  where  it  can  appropriately  con¬ 
tribute  to  a  country’s  needs  are  part  of  a 
pattern  of  assisting  countries  in  their  own 
efforts  to  solve  domestic  food  problems.  If 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
support  or  to  help  support  a  country’s  econ¬ 
omy  for  either  military  or  long-term  devel¬ 
opment  purposes,  it  is  therefore  essential  to 
help  support  the  agricultural  sector  of  the 
economies. 

Statement:  “A  million  dollars  of  our  tax 
money  is  being  used  in  Paraguay  for  the 
benefit  of  a  single  religious  sect  while  such 
a  practice  would  be  frowned  on  as  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  contrary  to  public  policy  in 
our  own  country.” 

Comment:  Under  terms  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1956  and  particularly  the 
‘‘Smathers  amendment,”  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  is  prepared  to  make  loans 
to  foreign  governments,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  to  permit  those  governments  in  turn  to 
develop  more  fully  the  productive  capacities 
and  natiual  resources  of  their  countries. 

Agreement  was  reached  late  in  April  1957, 
for  a  $1  million  loan  to  Paraguay,  whereby 
the  Government  of  Paraguay  will  in  turn 
make  loans  to  the  Mennonlte  Colonies  in 


Paraguay  for  development  purposes.  The 
Government  of  Paraguay  agrees  to  repay  the 
loan  to  the  United  States  within  20  years. 

The  situation  is  essentially  this :  ’The  Men- 
nonite  Colonies  are  made  up  of  energetic  and 
ingenious  people.  Th4y  have  developed  some 
small  industries  of  their  own  and  are  good 
farmers.  Wlth^capltal,  they  can  set  up  such 
industries  as  manufacture  of  glass  jars,  proc¬ 
essing  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  other  prod¬ 
ucts,  slaughterhouses,  shoe  manufacture, 
and  so  on.  With  .bulldozers  and  other 
equipment,  they  can  clear  land  and  increase 
agricultural  acreage.  All  these  things  will 
contribute  to  economic  development  in  Para- 
gua^y. 

Paraguay  is  a  predominantly  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  country  but  relations  of  the  Government 
with  the  Mennonlte  Colonies  are  friendly  and 
cooperative.  Recently  when  a  refrigerator  in 
a  Mennonlte  hospital  bmrned,  the  president 
of  Paraguay  gave  the  hospital  a  new  one 
and  the  gift  was  inscribed  as  a  gift  from  the 
president. 

’The  Mennonites  were  the  first  agricultural 
settlers  to  attempt,  on  a  relatively  large 
scale,  the  utilization  of  the  central  part  of 
the  Paraguayan  Chaco.  The  Paraguayan 
Government  gave  them  a  very  liberal  charter 
with  guaranties  of  noninterference  and 
various  economic  concessions. 

The  basic  economic  problems  of  the  area 
are  poor  transportation  and  inadequate  mar¬ 
kets  for  most  products  that  are  grown.'  Men- 
nonite  colonists,  generally  speaking,  are 
farming  the  best  land  yet  found  or  cleared 
in  the  Chaco,  from  the  standpoint  of  soil 
fertility,  slope,  drainage,  and  general  suit¬ 
ability  for  farming. 

Highway  transportation  in  Paraguay  con¬ 
tributes  only  1  percent  to  the  gross  national 
product  and  there  is  not  a  single  completed 
transcountry  road.  Until  recently  there  were 
only  50  miles  of  hard-smface  highway  in  the 
country.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Government  of  Paraguay  has  given  highway 
construction  high  priority  and  the  Trans- 
Chaco  road  project  has  brought  together  the 
Government  of  Paraguay,  the  Mennonites, 
the  Chaco  ranchers.  In  1955,  ICA  entered 
into  a  contract  with  the  Mennonlte  Central 
Committee  to  supply  operators  of  heavy  ma¬ 
chinery  and  to  help  train  Paraguayans  in 
roadbuilding  and  highway  maintenance. 

Statement:  ‘‘Vast  hydroelectric  dams  and 
irrigation  and  rivqr  development  projects  are 
being  carried  on  all  over  the  world,  while 
floods  continuing  to  ravage  our  land  and 
while  our  own  industries  cry  for  more 
power.” 

Comment:  As  in  the  case  of  contributing 
to  agricultural  production,  where  river  de¬ 
velopment  projects  have  been  financed  with 
United  States  funds,  this  is  done  because 
there  is  an  economic  problem,  the  solution 
of  which  is  important  to  the  security  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  have  been  relatively  few  instances 
of  significant  financing  of  large  hydroelectric 
dams,  although  individual  equipment  items 
have  been  provided  in  a  number  of  cases. 

Where  there  is  a  need  for  further  agri¬ 
cultural  land,  the  United  States,  through 
technical  cooperation  and  other  programs,  is 
making  some  contribution  to  irrigation 
projects. 

Like  many  joint-purpose  projects,  there 
is  sometimes  a  flood-control  benefit  resulting 
from  the  undertaking  of  a  construction  proj¬ 
ect.  Although  the  loss  of  life  frequently 
runs  into  thousands  in  some  countries  where 
floods  are  serious  and  the  United  States 
might  be  justifled  from  a  humanitarian 
point  of  view  in  helping  to  curb  these  floods, 
direct  assistance  has  not  been  directed  to 
the  end. 

Statement:  ‘‘We  are  spending  billions  in 
foreign  countries  to  reclaim  or  open  up 
new  lands  and  build  all  types  of  new  hous¬ 
ing  while  our  own  people  and  our  veterans 
are  relegated  to  substandard  housing.” 
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Comment:  In  spending  millions,  not 
billions,  for  reclamation  and  housing  abroad 
we  do  so  only  when  an  outlay  of  United 
States  funds  for  these  purposes  contributes 
significantly  to  economic  growth.  In  Africa, 
for  example,  the  reclaiming  of  swamplands 
is  of  basic  Importance  to  attempts  to  raise 
productivity  is  weU  as  production  Itself. 

Mutual  security  funds  are  not  generally 
allocated  for  purposes  of  housing  construc¬ 
tion,  since  there  are  normally  higher  priority 
uses  for  limited  funds  in  such  fields  as  ag¬ 
riculture  and  industry.  There  have  been 
cases,  of  course,  where  local  currency 
“counterpart  funds”  have  been  used  for 
housing  at  the  discretion  of  the  country 
which  owns  those  ciurencies  and  some  other 
instances  of  minor  assistance  to  basic  hous¬ 
ing  projects  where  that  project  had  very 
specific  political  importance. 

Statement:  “Highways  and  bridges  are 
being  built  in  foreign  lands  while  our  own 
road  system  has  been  neglected  for  many 
years.” 

Comment :  Highway  improvement  is  a 
very  high  priority  item  in  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  for  any  of  the  following 
reasons : 

(a)  The  Importance  of  the  highway  system 
to  the  defense  of  a  country  with  which  we  are 
mutually  allied  and  supporting  for  common 
defense  objectives. 

(b)  ‘The  construction  of  highways  for 
farm  to  market  roads  in  the  less  developed 
countries  where  the  lack  of  transportation 
is  commonly  considered  to  be  a  principal 
deterrent  to  economic  growth. 

It  must  be  understood  of  course  that  the 
highways  noted  above  are  actually  con¬ 
structed  by  foreign  countries  and  the  United 
States  role  is  that  of  providing  technical 
advice,  which  we  as  the  leading  road  build¬ 
ing  country  have  in  ample  supply,  and  the 
supplying  of  certain  construction  items 
such  as  steel  or  roadbuilding  equipment. 
Normally  for  the  relatively  little  United 
States  dollar  output  for  this  activity  a  very 
substantial  local  contribution  is  made. 
Again,  where  the  economy  of  a  country  for 
military  or  other  purposes  is  important  to 
the  United  States  it  may  well  be  in  our 
interest  to  contribute  to  the  construction 
of  highways  and  bridges. 

‘The  total  amount  of  mutual  security  fund¬ 
ing  for  highway  and  bridge  construction 
is  running  at  the  rate  of  $66  to  $75  million 
per  year  and  it  is  not  felt  that  this  amount, 
which  contributes  substantially  to  our  na¬ 
tional  security,  would  make  a  very  sub¬ 
stantial  difference  in  the  quality  or  length  of 
the  United  States  highway  network. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  un¬ 
derstand  the  junior  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  has  been  yielded  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Oregon  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  10  minulies. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  as 
always,  and  as  is  characteristic  of  him, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  was  ex¬ 
tremely  able  in  presenting  the  case  for 
his  amendment.  I  desire  to  comment 
briefly  on  his  reference  to  my  speech 
earlier  in  the  day,  in  which  I  supported 
S.  2130,  and  in  which  I  expressed  my 
general  opposition  to  various  amend¬ 
ments  which  have  been  proposed  to  the 
bill. 

I  sincerely  regret  that  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  thought  I  was  refer¬ 
ring  to  him  particularly  when  I  made 
mention  of  bitter  opponents  of  the  bill. 
I  have  assiduously  tried  to  avoid,  as  best 
I  could,  any  personal  references  of  any 
sort  in  my  comparatively  short  career  as 
a  Member  of  the  Senate. 
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I  am  certain  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  agree  with  me  that  there  are 
a  substantial  number  of  opponents  of  the 
bill,  and  that  if  some  of  them  have  not 
said  some  bitter  things  about  the  bill, 
certainly  they  have  made  some  very 
sharp  and  caustic  comments  about  the 
bill. 

But  I  wish  to  emphasize  very  strongly 
that  I  had  no  reference  to  any  opponent 
of  the  bill  in  particular,  but  I  merely 
made  mention  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
a  substantial  number  of  Senators  who 
have  been,  to  say  the  least,  highly  criti¬ 
cal  of  this  piece  of  proposed  legislation. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oregon  made 
mention  of  the  fact  that  I  referred  to 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  disproportion¬ 
ate  amount  of  opposition  to  our  overseas 
aid  in  terms  of  dollars  as  compared  with 
similar  antagonism  to  overseas  aid  in  the 
form  of  soldiers.  It  may  be  that  I  have 
misinterpreted  the  events  of  the  past 
2*4  years  since  I  became  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  but  I  think  there  was  the 
famous  editor  in  New  York,  Horace 
Greeley,  of  the  old  New  York  Tribune, 
who  once  said,  “What  the  good  Lord  lets 
happen,  I  will  put  in  my  paper.”  I  have 
felt  that  what  the  good  Lord  lets  happen 
in  the  Senate  is  perfectly  legal  to  be 
discussed  later  on  in  the  Senate. 

My  memory  may  be  faulty,  but  it  is  my 
recollection  that  in  the  past  2*/4  years 
there  have  been  repeated  Senate  debates 
seeking  to  cut  down  our  overseas  aid  in 
terms  of  dollars.  I  can  recall  no  com¬ 
parable  debates  in  the  Senate  seeking  to 
repeal  our  overseas  aid  in  the  form  of 
American  GI’s.  That  certainly  does  not 
mean,  and  I  certainly  would  not  give  the 
impression,  that  those  who  have  sought 
to  curtail  our  aid  in  terms  of  dollars  are 
any  less  concerned  than  I  am  or  any  less 
worried  than  I  am  about  the  destiny  and 
protection  of  the  American  soldiers.  Of 
course  they  are  concerned.  Of  course 
they  are  worried  about  them.  Of  course 
they  feel  a  deep  solicitude  about  them.  I 
emphasize  that  if  I  gave  any  other  im¬ 
pression,  I  deeply  regret  it. 

Again  I  repeat  this  basic  circumstance, 
however,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
evident  and  very  clear — namely,  that 
while  the  Senate  is  engaged  in  many  de¬ 
bates  over  overseas  aid  in  terms  of  dol¬ 
lars,  there  has  not  been  a  parallel 
amount  of  discussion  or  speeches  or  fo¬ 
rensics  with  respect  to  the  commitment 
of  our  soldiers  to  farflung  overseas 
outposts.  '■ 

Before  I  close,  I  wish  to  make  brief 
reference  to  the  specific  amendment  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate.  I  certainly  do  not  share 
the  knowledge  of  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  about  overseas  aid.  It  so  hap¬ 
pens  that  I  am  not  a  member  of  some 
of  the  committees,  such  as  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  or  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services,  which  have 
been  directly  involved  in  this  great  prob¬ 
lem.  But  I  am  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  membership 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
felt  it  was  wise  to  have  allowed  within 
the  bill  this  3 -year  planning  period  for 
the  development  fund. 

I  have  based  my  support  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  proposal  on  a  somewhat  collateral 
interest  which  I  have  in  another  subject. 


For  the  past  2  months  I  have  been  en¬ 
gaged,  with  the  encouragement  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ala¬ 
bama  [Mr.  Hill],  who  is  the  leading 
Senate  exponent  of  health  legislation,  in 
supporting  a  bill  of  my  own  to  provide 
$500  million  for  the  National  Cancer  In¬ 
stitute,  on  a  continuing  basis,  to  be  car¬ 
ried  on  from  year  to  year,  for  special 
research  projects,  until  the  funds  are 
completely  expended,  regardless  of  how 
long  a  time  or  how  short  a  time  that 
may  be. 

The  reason  I  have  done  so  is  that 
doctors  engaged  in  this  vital  research 
have  told  me  they  have  to  know  whether 
funds  will  be  available  for  them  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  so  that  they  can 
train  the  personnel,  build  the  labora¬ 
tories,  and  prepare  the  very  mysterious 
and  difficult  chemicals  for  experimenta¬ 
tion,  and  discoveries  in  chemotherapy, 
and  so  forth. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  there  may  be 
no  direct  comparison,  it  is  wise  to  have, 
perhaps,  a  3 -year  planning  period  for 
the  overseas  development  fund,  so  that 
preparations  can  be  made  over  a  sus¬ 
tained  period  of  time  for  such  programs. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  emphasize  one 
thing,  which  I  am  vei-y  much  pleased 
that  my  senior  colleague  expressed  when 
he  began  his  address  a  short  time  ago. 

The  fact  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  and  I  happen  to 
disagree  on  the  question  of  foreign  aid 
and  mutual  security  which  is  now  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  certainly  does  not  mean 
in  any  way  that  there  is  any  personal 
difference  at  all  between  us.  If  my 
memory  is  not  faulty  again,  I  believe 
that  2  years  ago  we  did  not  wholly  agree 
on  some  of  the  amendments  .to  the  meas¬ 
ure  extending  for  3  years  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreement  Act.  That  issue  was 
not  quite  the  same  as  the  pending  one, 
but  it  might  be  said  to  have  had  a  some¬ 
what  comparable  basis.  Despite  the 
fact  that  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  and  I  did  not  vote  quite  alike  on  all 
phases  of  the  question  of  extending  on  a 
3-year  basis  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment  Act — and,  as  I  recall,  I  voted 
against  one  of  his  own  amendments — 
yet  in  1956  the  senior  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon  and  I  campaigned  in  practically 
every  county  of  Oregon — one  of  the 
largest  States  of  the  Union  in  area — ■ 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  and,  I  may  add— 
if  somewhat  modestly — with  quite  a  bit 
of  effectiveness.  I  think  that  speaks  for 
itself. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  fact  that 
we  have  disagreed  on  thus  particular 
mutual  security  bill  does  not  alter  in  any 
way,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  basic 
political  agreement  and  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  myself.  It  is  part  of  ma¬ 
turity,  I  think,  to  be  able  to  separate 
political  issues  from  personal  friendship. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say 
on  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavixsI. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oregon  has  frankly  stated  to 
us  his  purpose  in  connection  with  the 
amendment;  and  we  should  note  it  care¬ 
fully,  because  I  believe  it  is  decisive  in 
connection  with  our  decision  on  the 
pending  issue,  and  is  the  decisive  reason 
why  the  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

This  part  of  the  pending  bill  would 
establish  a  new  approach  to  the  program 
of  foreign  economic  assistance.  For  that 
reason,  I  think  the  bill  should  be  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  enacted  into  law,  be¬ 
cause  it  represents  a  new  business  basis 
for  giving  our  economic  assistance.  But 
if,  Mr.  President,  in  supporting  the  gen¬ 
eral  provisions  of  the  bill,  we  vote  to 
strike  from  the  bill  the  provision  which 
will  make  the  fund  a  true  businesslike 
development  fund,  then  we  shall  be  vot¬ 
ing  to  destroy  the  very  new  approach 
which  the  administration  is  trying  to 
make  in  this  connection,  and  which  we 
should  very  much  approve.  It  is  the 
result  of  what  has  gone  before  and  the 
result  of  value  from  what  we  have 
learned  and  experienced. 

Second,  I  think  the  economic-aid  pro¬ 
visions  are  among  the  most  vital  por¬ 
tions  of  the  bill,  because  by  means  of 
this  unique  weapon  we  are  attempting 
to  avoid  a  third  world  war.  If  the 
United  States  has  in  her  armory  any¬ 
thing  which  is  at  all  different  from  what 
the  Russians  have,  it  is  our  power  of  eco¬ 
nomic  production.  Insofar  as  the  Rus¬ 
sians  are  trying  to  give  economic  and 
technical  assistance  to  o’ther  countries 
of  the  world  outside  the  Communist  bloc, 
the  Russians  are  throwing  dust  in  the 
air  and  are  trying  to  compete  with  us 
even  though  they  know  full  well  that  in 
this  area  we  have  superiority — this 
is  our  strongest  offensive  weapon  in 
the  struggle  for  freedom. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
in  connection  with  the  extension  of  aid 
to  other  countries  in  the  U.  N.  General 
Assembly  debates  we  stood  in  opposition 
to  SUNFED — the  Special  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Economic  Development.  We 
have  stated  that  our  objection  to  that 
proposal  is  that  it  would  not  place  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  on  the  solid  basis  which  we 
favor  but  make  it  subject  to  “fuzzy” 
decisions. 

Mr.  President,  despite  our  unwilling¬ 
ness  to  support  that  SUNFED  proposal, 
which  certain  underdeveloped  nations 
considered  extremely  important  to  their 
future,  by  supporting  the  pending  bill  we 
are  making  up  in  a  big  way  for  our  dis¬ 
agreement  with  them  on  SUNFED;  and 
we  are  demonstrating  that  when  such 
aid  is  put  on  a  sound,  businesslike  basis, 
in  the  way  that  the  fund  now  proposed  is 
put,  we  expect  to  achieve  in  substance 
much  of  the  objective  sought  at  the 
United  Nations. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  let  me  point 
out  that  in  the  present  case  we  are  put¬ 
ting  this  program  on  a  loan  basis. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired. 
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Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
one  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  had 
had  remarkably  good  experience  with 
loans  in  this  field.  Since  the  end  of 
World  War  n,  the  United  States  has  ex¬ 
tended  $47  billion  in  grants,  including 
all  forms  of  aid,  including  military  aid; 
and  approximately  $11  billion  in 
credits — in  other  words,  in  loans.  Of  the 
$11  billion  in  credits,  .046  percent — less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent — has  been 
found  to  be  uncollectible,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  of  1  percent  is  about 
90  days  overdue.  Therefore,  I  think  the 
record  demonstrates  the  constructive 
character  of  what  we  are  seeking  to  do 
in  the  present  case. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper].  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
4  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purposes  and  most  of  the  details  of  Sen¬ 
ate  bill  2130  have  been  clearly  stated 
by  the  chairman  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
but  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
about  the  amendment  which  has  been 
submitted  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]. 

I  join  with  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  in  saying  that  if  the 
pending  amendment  should  be  adopted, 
it  would  strike  from  the  bill  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  most  significant  develop¬ 
ment  which  has  occurred  in  the  field  of 
foreign  aid  perhaps  since  the  Marshall 
plan. 

I  know  that  a  great  many  persons 
characterize  the  program  of  economic 
aid  as  a  giveaway  program,  and  speak 
of  it  as  though  it  had  no  good  purpose. 

In  the  past  6  months  I  have  received 
a  great  deal  of  mail  stating  that  position. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  bill  should 
be  passed,  but  I  think  the  experience 
we  have  laad  in  the  past  few  months 
makes  it  imperative  that  in  the  future 
the  President  and  the  administration 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  make  clear 
the  purposes  of  our  foreign-aid  program. 

I  think  it  worthwhile  now  to  examine 
the  proposal  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  the  light  of  the  background 
of  the  creation  of  the  development  loan 
fund.  I  do  not  believe  I  need  remind  the 
Senate  that  since  World  War  II,  a  great 
many  countries  in  Asia  and,  more  re¬ 
cently,  in  Africa  have  become  free  and 
independent,  and  have  chosen  to  adopt 
democratic  institutions.  Today,  they  are 
engaged  in  the  task  of  achieving  eco¬ 
nomic  independence.  Their  task  is  an 
immense  one,  because  in  their  efforts  to 
secure  economic  independence  they  are 
faced  with  conditions  which  make  the 
achievement  of  that  goal  much  more  dif¬ 
ficult  than  was  our  success  in  developing 
industrially  and  economically  in  the 
past. 


I  believe  that  all  of  us  know  that  the 
first  requirement  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  and  expansion  is  to  secure  for 
capital  formation,  savings  from  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  people.  Many  of  these 
countries,  in  which  the  people  have  very 
small  incomes,  have  very  limited  means 
of  saving.  When  the  people  of  a  coun¬ 
try  have  small  annual  incomes  only  a 
few  of  them  are  able  to  contribute  sav¬ 
ings  for  capital  formation.  But  even  if 
such  countries  are  able  to  obtain  limited 
internal  savings  they  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  permit  the  purchase  of  the  machine 
tools,  steel,  and  other  capital  goods  re¬ 
quired  for  the  construction  of  factories 
and  other  industrial  facilities  and  the 
production  of  industrial  goods. 

The  great  purpose  of  our  foreign-aid 
program  is  to  provide  some  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  so  as  to  make  possible  in  these 
countries  the  purchase  of  the  tools, 
machines,  and  steel  required  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  wealth-generating  industries 
and  facilities. 

However,  one  fault  of  this  program  has 
been  that  underdeveloped  countries  can¬ 
not  be  assured  that  the  small  amount  of 
foreign  exchange  which  comes  to  them 
from  our  foreign-aid  program  will  con¬ 
tinue  from  year  to  year.  That  is  so  be¬ 
cause  our  appropriations  are  necessarily 
made  on  a  1-year  basis,  as  provided  by 
our  Constitution.  These  countries, 
therefoi’e,  have  not  been  able  to  make 
plans  to  use  in  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  way  the  aid  we  have  provided. 
In  many  instances  they  have  not  been 
able  to  use  our  aid  to  build  the  steel 
plants,  the  cement  plants,  the  iron 
foundries,  and  the  railroads  which  are 
the  basis  of  industrial  expansion.  As  a 
result,  our  aid  has  been  diverted  into  a 
multiplicity  of  less  important  projects. 
I  know  that  is  true  from  my  own  obser¬ 
vations  and  from  my  own  experience. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired.  Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
wish  to  yield  additional  time  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  know  it  is  the  pm'pose 
of  the  Congress  that  the  money  for  our 
foreign-aid  program  shall  be  used  eco¬ 
nomically  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  it  shall  be  used 
most  effectively  in  the  countries  to  which 
it  is  directed. 

If  there  has  been  one  great  fault  with 
our  foreign-aid  program,  as  I  have  indi¬ 
cated,  it  has  been  the  lack  of  any  as¬ 
surance  of  continuity. 

The  proposal  for  a  development-loan 
fund,  however,  does  assure  some  of  this 
necessary  continuity.  The  program  is, 
first,  a  loan  rather  than  grant  program. 
It  assures  a  more  economical  use  of  the 
funds,  from  our  own  standpoint,  be¬ 
cause  we  can  better  select  the  most  im¬ 
portant  projects  in  the  beneficiary  coun¬ 
tries.  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  countries,  it  will  mean  that  they 
can  better  manage  their  own  resources 
and  the  foreign  exchange  reserves  which 
are  available  to  them,  that  they  can  plan 
ahead,  and  that  they  can  place  orders 
for  materials  they  need  2  or  3  years  in 


advance.  This  could  not  be  done  under 
any  system  whereby  appropriations  are 
made  from  year  to  year. 

I  believe  the  development-loan  fund 
affords  the  best  opportunity  our  country 
has  had  to  make  its  program  really  ef¬ 
fective,  to  provide  for  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  use  of  the  money  w'e  make  available, 
and  to  give  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
countries  receiving  our  help. 

Soviet  Russia  has  been  able  to  obtain 
the  fullest  effect  fi'om  its  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  because  it  could  marshal  all  its 
resources  at  will,  because  it  could  assure 
continuity  of  aid,  and  because  it  could 
guarantee  the  delivery  of  capital  goods 
and  the  training  of  industrial  person¬ 
nel.  We  have  not  been  able  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  because  we  have  not  had  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  promises  continuity.  The 
development-loan  fund  assures  conti¬ 
nuity.  I  think  that  fact  is  most  sig¬ 
nificant.  I  think  it  is  the  major  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  bill  should  be  passed  in  the  form 
in  which  it  has  come  from  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  that  the  amendment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  say  I  favor  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment.  I  had  intended  to  propose  one 
along  the  same  lines.  It  strikes  me  that 
if  we  adopt  the  bill  as  now  written  we 
will  be  underwriting  a  program  that 
will  never  end.  The  program  should 
continue,  if  it  continues  at  ail,  on  a 
year-to-year  basis.  I  propose  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  authorize  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  loan  program  on  a  yearly 
basis,  and  also  to  authorize  appropria¬ 
tions  for  economic  aid  on  a  yearly  basis. 
When  I  offer  my  amendments,  I  shall 
give  a  further  explanation  of  them,  but 
I  wish  to  stress  that  by  authorizing 
appropriations,  particularly  those  for 
loans  for  a  period  of  3  years,  as  it  is 
proposed  to  do,  we  shall  be  committed 
to  continue  such  assistance  for  many, 
many  years  to  come. 

In  the  case  of  the  loan  fund,  it  would 
continue  for  3  years.  An~  apropriation 
would  be  needed  only  for  the  first  year. 
The  subsequent  2  years  would  require 
only  that  the  fund  ask  the  Treasury  for 
a  loan. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  revolving 
fund — but  let  us  be  realistic,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  wili  not  revolve  for  thi-ee 
reasons : 

First,  there  will  be  a  moratorium  on 
loan  payments  for  the  first  3  or  4  years 
after  the  loans  are  made. 

Second,  payments  will  be  very  small 
during  a  loan’s  early  years,  and. 

Third,  because  the  currencies  we  will 
receive  in  payment  are  soft  and  not  really 
convertible  into  dollars,  the  assets  of  the 
fund  will  not  be  replenished  as  some  of 
my  colleagues  so  readily  assume. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
subterfuge.  It  is  an  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  to  mislead  our 
people  and  the  Senate.  This  is  not  a 
revolving  fund  at  all.  It  is  only  a  de- 
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vice  to  commit  Congress  to  a  long-range 
economic-aid  program  under  the  guise 
of  3 -year  loans. 

I  think  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
hearings  are  pertinent.  For  example, 
Mr.  Hollister,  the  Administrator  of  ICA, 
admitted  that  this  new  approach  will  de¬ 
prive  Congress  of  its  control  over  the 
aid  program.  He  said : 

4.  Finally,  we  hope  that  the  use  of  the 
development  loan  fund  will  help  us  get  away 
from  the  present  necessity  of  establishing 
annual  overall  country  programs  at  a  specific 
level.  Under  the  present  system,  a  country 
often  learns  of  the  amount  illustratively 
programed  for  it.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  conditions  may  change  greatly  before 
the  year  is  over,  making  it  unwise  or  un¬ 
necessary  to  allocate  to  that  country  the 
specific  sum,  the  country  regards  this  sum 
as  something  to  which  it  has  a  vested  right. 
Furthermore,  a  level  established  for  a  coun¬ 
try  1  year  is  most  difficult  to  reduce  in  later 
years  without  political  repercussions. 

*  •  «  •  • 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake  in  most  cases  to 
have  an  exact  figure  which  is  presented  for  a 
particular  country  in  all  the  areas  of  opera¬ 
tion.  Since  conditions  may  change  very  ma¬ 
terially  between  the  planning  stage  and  the 
final  expenditure  stage  or  even  the  obligat¬ 
ing  stage  of  funds,  it  is  a  mistake  to  get  a 
country  committed,  to  get  us  committed  to 
feel  we  have  an  obligation  to  give  a  certain 
amount  to  a  country.  We  think  it  would  be 
much  better  to  have  discretion. 

Now  admittedly  there  has  to  be  a  certain 
amount  of  confidence  placed  in  the  admin¬ 
istrator  of  this  fund,  and  with  a  review 
every  so  often  so  that  any  time  Congress 
thinks  it  is  being  done  wrong.  Congress  can 
of  course  completely  change  the  whole 
thing. 

Later,  he  admitted  that  the  loan  fund 
would  not  revolve  for  some  time.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  predict  when  it  would,  if  ever. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  I  am  obliged 
to  leave.  I  have  another  engagement.  There 
is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask.  That  is 
whether  you  can  give  any  idea  when  this 
development  loan  fund  will  be  self-sustain¬ 
ing.  I  understood  you  have  a  hope  that  it 
will  become  self-sustaining,  and  held  out 
that  hope  to  us. 

Mr.  Hollister.  Senator,  that  is  of  course 
something  that  no  one  will  try  to  predict, 
because  it  depends  on  two  things.  It  de¬ 
pends  on  what  the  needs  for  it  will  be  in  the 
future  and  how  well  the  payments  will  come 
in  from  the  past.  If  the  needs  of  the  future 
stop,  then  it  is  automatically  self-sustaining 
because  you  don’t  need  much  money.  If  the 
needs  of  the  future  still  continue,  whether 
or  not  it  is  self-sustaining  depends  on  to 
what  extent  payments  may  be  made  of  loans 
or  guaranties  or  whatever  it  may  be  that  we 
have  used  the  fund  for  in  the  past.  It  is 
something  that  I  would  not  want  to  predict. 

Mr.  President,  I  refuse  to  go  along 
with  a  proviso  such  as  this.  It  is  a 
blanket  delegation  of  congressional 
power  to  a  band  of  bureaucrats  who,  as 
past  experience  has  shown,  have  only 
scant  respect  for  the  American  taxpayer, 
the  state  of  our  Treasury,  or  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ai’kansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the  amend¬ 
ment.  The  amendment  would  really  de¬ 
stroy  the  character  of  this  whole  pro¬ 
posal  as  a  lending  operation.  It  is 


necessary  to  give  the  program  the  addi¬ 
tional  years  of  borrowing  authority  so 
as  to  set  it  apart  from  the  existing  pro¬ 
gram,  to  make  a  break  from  the  past, 
to  demonstrate  that  we  are  now  seeking 
to  move  away  from  the  grant  program 
to  a  lending  program.  I  think  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important  that  these  2  addi¬ 
tional  years  be  added  to  the  original 
authorization  of  $500  million  in  order 
to  make  that  break.  Otherwise  I  am 
sure  no  one  will  be  convinced  that  we 
have  done  anything  toward  arriving  at 
a  new  approach  to  the  economic  as¬ 
sistance  program,  and  the  program  may 
well.be  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Green]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  this  amendment 
would  cut  the  heart  oiit  of  the  proposed 
loan  development  fund.  The  amend¬ 
ment  has  two  parts.  First,  it  would  de¬ 
lete  the  authorization  for  borrowings 
from  the  Treasury  during  the  fiscal  year 
1959  and  the  fiscal  year  1960,  totaling 
$1.5  billion,  toward  the  capitalization  of 
the  fimd.  Second,  it  would  eliminate  a 
crucial  part  of  the  technical  language 
designed  to  make  the  development  loan 
fund  a  revolving  fimd. 

Economic  development  is  a  long-term 
process.  All  the  careful  studies  which 
have  been  made  during  the  past  year 
about  foreign  aid  agree  that  it  does  not 
make  sense  to  continue  development  as¬ 
sistance  on  a  year-to-year  basis.  If 
foreign  countries  are  properly  to  plan 
their  development  programs,  and  if  we 
are  to  put  our  development  assistance 
on  a  businesslike  basis,  it  is  necessary 
to  set  up  a  fmid  which  will  have  some 
continuity. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  fund  which 
has  also  received  nearly  universal  ac¬ 
ceptance  has  been  the  concept  that  re¬ 
payments  on  loans  made  from  the  fimd, 
whether  in  dollars  or  in  local  cm’rency, 
should  become  part  of  the  assets  of  the 
fund  and  be  available  for  additional 
loans. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  would 
radically  change  the  character  of  the 
proposed  loan  fund  and  imdermine  the 
purposes  of  the  proposed  new  develop¬ 
ment  loan  program.  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

The  pending  amendment  would  de¬ 
stroy  the  continuity  of  the  fund  and  also 
destroy  its*  revolving  character.  A  vote 
against  the  bill  would  be  a  more  logical 
and  shorter  process. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  30  seconds. 

There  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time,  in  all  sort  of  magazines  and  in 
newspapers,  various  assertions  and  al¬ 
legations  with  respect  to  the  practices  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration.  I  have  kept  one  man  busy  a 
great  deal  of  the  time  running  down 
and  verifying  those  matters.  I  thought 
it  would  be  rather  interesting  to  insert 
in  the  Record  comments  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration  on 
the  allegations  which  have  been  made, 
notably  in  one  article  in  the  Reader’s 
Digest  and  1  article  in  the  American 
Legion  magazine,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
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consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

International 

CooPERA’noN  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  25,  1957. 
Hon.  Everett  M.  Dirksen, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Dirksen  ;  In  accordance  with 
your  request,  I  am  pleased  to  enclose  memo¬ 
randum  just  issued  In  which  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  answer  the  specific  criticisms  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  and  predecessor  organizations  which 
were  contained  in  Congressman  Meader’s 
article  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Reader’s 
Digest  entitled  "Our  Foreign  Aid  Program: 
A  Bureaucratic  Nightmare.’’ 

The  instances  which  Mr.  Meader  cites 
covers  a  period  of  some  10  years  and  11  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  and  certain  operations  for 
v/hich  ICA  has  no  responsibility.  You  will 
note  that  many  of  them  occurred  several 
years  ago. 

But  these  Instances,  Important  as  they 
are,  nevertheless  are  relatively  small  details 
in  comparison  to  the  total  program.  Since 
the  entire  article  is  concerned  only  with 
these  instances,  it  necessarily  presents  a 
distorted  picture  of  the  total  program. 

The  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  which  is  charged  with  handling  the 
mutual  security  program,  is  first  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  getting  the  maximum  security 
results  possible  for  the  American  taxpayer 
from  expenditures  for  this  program.  The 
Agency  now  maintains  in  aU  countries  where 
it  operates  a  careful  system  of  auditing  and 
review.  Nevertheless,  ICA  is  the  first  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  in  such  a  highly  complex  program. 
Involving  some  60  different  nations  overseas, 
thousands  of  employees  and  hundreds  o^mll- 
tlons  of  dollars,  hindsight  will  always  show 
that  from  time  to  time  mistakes  have  been 
made.  The  Agency,  from  the  experience  of 
the  past,  is  constantly  taking  further  steps 
to  eliminate  errors  and  waste. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  Implications  are 
justified  that  the  mutual  security  program 
on  the  whole  is  wasteful  or  inefficient. 

With  assurances  of  my  highest  esteem,  I 
remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Gtolpord  Jameson, 

Deputy  Director  Jor  Congressional 

Relations,' 

Comments  by  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  on  Representative 
George  Meader’s  Article  in  the  April 
Reader’s  Digest  Entitled  "Our  Foreign- 
Aid  Program  ;  A  Bureaucratic  Nightmare’’ 

LEBANON 

Page  94:  "In  the  name  of  foreign  aid  our 
Government  has  built  a  $128,000  cowbarn  in 
Lebanon  to  demonstrate  to  average  farm¬ 
ers  living  on  $100  or  less  a  year  the  equip¬ 
ment  they  should  provide  themselves  with 
in  order  to  get  ahead.’* 

Comment:  'This  so-called  cowbarn  is  part 
of  an  overall  animal  husbandry  program  for 
which  the  Lebanese  Government  requested 
United  States  assistance.  The  request  was 
approved  over  4  years  ago.  Funds  were  made 
available  to  the  program  in  1953,  1954,  and 
1955.  No  allotments  have  been  made  to  it 
by  the  United  States  in  1956  or  1957. 

ICA  records  show  that  the  United  States 
contributed  $48,265  toward  the  construction 
of  an  experimental  barn,  sheds,  yards,  silo, 
etc.  This  is  almost  $80,000  less  than  the 
article  states.  The  Lebanese  Government  it¬ 
self  spent  $100,000  Lebanese  pounds  (about 
$30,000)  in  addition. 

Pure -bred  Holstein  bulls  were  Imported  to 
improve  the  s^ain  of  Lebanese  cows  in  order 
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to  Increase  milk  production  and  thereby  en¬ 
able  Lebanese  dairymen  to  earn  more  than 
$100  a  year.  The  crossing  of  pure-bred  bulls 
with  native  cows  has  resulted  in  such  a 
great  Increase  in  milk  production  that  new 
pasteurizing  and  milking  plants  have  been 
built  in  Lebanon  which  have  helped  to  de¬ 
velop  the  economy  and  create  employment. 
These  plants  were  financed  wholly  by  private 
capital. 

ETHIOPIA 

Page  94;  “But  at  last  report  everyone  (in 
Ethiopia)  was  too  busy  to  put  to  use  2,000 
plows  and  a  store  of  tractors  rusting  away 
since  TJNRRA  days.” 

Comment:  Thousands  of  tons  of  agricul¬ 
tural  equipment  were  left  in  Ethiopia  by 
UNRRA  (the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration,  which  had  no 
connection  with  ICA  or  its  predecessor  agen¬ 
cies)  in  the  immediate  post -World  War  II 
period,  and  before  that  by  the  Italians  when 
the  British  drove  them  out  in  1941.  By  the 
time  the  United  States  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  mission  was  established  in  1952  this 
equipment  was  in  such  poor  condition, 
through  mismanagement,  lack  of  repair  and 
insufficient  storage  space  that  it  was  unusa¬ 
ble.  Therefore,  one  of  the  earliest  (and  still 
continuing)  projects  was  to  assign  an  ICA 
technician  to  the  job  of  training  and  super¬ 
vising  Ethiopians  in  rehabilitating  it.  Some 
of  it  now  is  in  use  in  joint  United  States- 
Ethlopian  projects,  and  the  rehabilitation 
work  is  still  continuing  under  American 
guidance. 

afghanistah 

Page  94:  '**  *  *  the  United  States  ad¬ 
vanced  $39,500,000  of  loans  to  complete  two 
dams  in  the  most  isolated  part  of  Afghanis¬ 
tan.  The  idea  was  to  produce  industrial  hy¬ 
droelectricity  and  pour  out  water  to  reclaim 
a  million  acres  of  desert  on  which  to  re¬ 
settle  the  nomads.  Today,  2  to  5  years  after 
completion  of  these  dams,  there  still  is  little 
power  equipment  installed  and  no  electricity 
has  been  generated.” 

Comment:  This  is  a  reference  to  the  Helm- 
and  Valley  development  project,  an  under¬ 
taking  of  the  Government  of  Afghanistan, 
and  not  of  ICA  or  its  predecessors.  Some 
work  on  this  land  reclamation  project  was 
done  prior  to  World  War  II.  Shortly  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  Afghan  Government 
resumed  work  and  retained  the  Apierican 
engineering  firm  of  Morrison-Knudson  to 
carry  it  out,  the  Afghanis  paying  the  costs. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  in  1950  made  a 
loan  of  $21  million  to  Afghanistan  to  con¬ 
tinue  work  on  the  project  and  in  1954  made 
a  second  loan  of  $18.5  million.  As  of  today 
two  large  storage  dams  and  related  irrigation 
canals  have  been  completed.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  dam  was  not  to  generate  elec¬ 
trical  energy  immediately,  but  to  provide 
land  for  resettlement.  Unfortunately,  the 
whole  project  was  not  adequately  planned  by 
the  Afghan  Government.  However,  so  much 
had  already  been  done  that  ICA  has  tried  to 
help  the  Afghan  Government  realize  as  much 
as  possible  on  Its  investment  and  has  pro¬ 
vided  Afghanistan  with  technicians  as  ad¬ 
visers  on  the  project.  ICA  also  financed  a 
survey  by  the  Tudor  Engineering  Co.  of  San 
Francisco,  designed  to  assist  the  Afghans  to 
complete  the  development  as  well  as  possible. 

Page  94 :  “Courtney  Klmler  said.  ‘Show 
them  how  to  make  a  $5  weaving  rack  so 
the  rugmakers  can  bring  their  work  inside 
during  the  winter  months  in  which  they 
now  sit  idle.  •  •  *  No  one  would  listen’.” 
(Presumably  meaning  ICA.) 

Comment;  Mr.  Kimler  was  sent  to  Af¬ 
ghanistan  in  1955  by  ICA.  and  again  in  1956 
by  ICA.  His  reports  recommended  that  as¬ 
sistance  be  given  to  the  rug-weaving  industry 
and  this  proposal  was  adopted  by  ICA.  One 
of  the  foremost  authorities  on  rug  weaving 
in  the  United  States  was  sent  to  Afghanistan 
by  ICA,  and  he  has  been  working  there  on  a 
rug-weaving  project  for  almost  a  year. 


Page  95:  "Instead  of  starting  with  wheel 
and  axle,  ICA  gave  $14,500,000  last  year  to 
start  5  airports  and  provide  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  for  a  sixth  which  Russia  is  con¬ 
structing.” 

Comment :  The  United  States  believes  that 
it  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  free 
world  to  direct  the  trade  and  travel  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan,  long  an  object  of  Russian  ex¬ 
pansion,  southward  instead  of  northward  to 
Soviet  Russia.  Thorefore,  ICA  is  planning 
to  assist  in  highway  development  between 
Afghanistan  and  Pakistan.  The  terrain 
makes  railroad  development  of  doubtful 
wisdom. 

The  civil  aviation  program  was  requested 
by  the  Government  of  Afghanistan.  Under 
this  program  the  United  States  will  help 
Afghanistan  expand  its  domestic  airlines, 
supplies,  build  new  airports  and  improve 
air  to  ground  communications.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  development  with  part  of  these 
funds  of  an  international  airport  at  Kanda¬ 
har,  Afghanistan’s  second  largest  city.  United 
States  commercial  planes  will  be  able  to  link 
Afghanistan  with  the  other  countries  of  the 
free  v^rld. 

INDIA 

Page  95:  “*  *  *  iCA  spent  little  on  these 
community-development  projects  last  year.” 

Comment:  Many  present  ICA  technical 
cooperation  projects  are  connected  in  one 
way  or  another  with  the  community-devel¬ 
opment  program  in  India.  ICA  has  sup¬ 
ported  the  following  activities  in  India  in 
this  field:  extension  and  home  science  ad¬ 
visers:  the  services  of  five  land-grant  colleges 
to  aid  agricultural  education  and  research 
institutions;  projects  in  agricultural  infor¬ 
mation;  livestock  improvement.  Irrigation, 
marketing,  and  dairy  development;  pesti¬ 
cides  and  equipment  in  support  of  the 
malaria-control  program;  pipe  and  other 
supplies  to  the  national  water  supply  and 
sanitation  programs;  health  experts  and 
demonstration  equipment  which  will  help 
train  a  quarter  million  doctors  and  a  half 
million  nurses;  help  in  the  development  of 
home  science  departments  in  universities 
and  aid  in  the  reorientation  and  expansion 
of  the  secondary  school  system. 

Page  95:  “A  United  States  mission  of  more 
than  400  works  hard”  (in  India) . 

Comment;  As  of  February  1957  there  were 
160  Americans  on  ICA’s  payroll  in  India  and 
82  under  contract  in  India,  making  a  total 
of  242.  In  addition,  there  were  174  Indian 
nationals  working  for  the  mission.  Mission 
employees  are  assigned  to  live  and  work  in 
all  parts  of  India,  not  just  in  the  mission 
headquarters. 

Page  96:  “In  1954,  after  telling  Congress 
that  it  intended  to  spend  but  $639,000  on  all 
transportation  and  communications  in  the 
country,  the  mission  made  India  an  outright 
gift  of  $20,500,000  worth  of  new  railroad 
equipment  alone.” 

Comment :  Congress  had  continuously 
recognized  the  authority  of  ICA  and  its 
predecessor  organizations  to  transfer 'funds 
from  one  program  to  another.  The  figures 
presented  to  the  Congress  are  the  result  of 
planning  which  has  to  be  developed  months 
ahead  of  time.  Often  when  the  time  comes 
to  put  the  program  into  effect,  conditions  in 
a  country  have  changed  materially,  and  the 
best  results  can  be  achieved  by  changing  the 
program  to  meet  the  then  existing  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  making  the  illustrative  presentation 
to  Congress  in  the  summer  of  1953,  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  (prede¬ 
cessor  to  ICA)  listed  $639,000  for  “transpor¬ 
tation,  communications,  power”  for  India. 
More  than  6  months  after  this  illustrative 
program  had  been  presented,  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  approved  an 
Indian  railway  program  of  $20.5  million. 

The  reason  for  this  change  was  that  during 
the  summer  of  1953  food  production  in  India 
and  grain  harvests  far  exceeded  expecta¬ 


tions.  As  a  result,  the  Indian  Government 
urgently  asked  assistance  be  given  to  their 
railroad  rehabilitation  program  so  that  this 
food  and  other  materials  could  be  properly 
distributed  through  the  nation.  Funds  were 
therefore  transferred  from  proposed  agricul¬ 
tural  programs  into  the  more  pressing  rail¬ 
way  program. 

Page  96:  “♦  *  *  our  foreign  aid  officials  in 
India  decided  to  donate  $1,539,000  worth  of 
prefabricated  steel  for  52  easy-to-erect  grain 
silos  and  warehouses  *  *  *  iCA  approved  a 
request  from  its  office  in  India  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  $4  million  of  United  States  taxpayers’ 
money  for  600  more  warehouses — in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  2  years  the  Indians  hadn’t 
got  around  to  putting  up  the  buildings  we 
had  already  sent.” 

Comment:  To  avert  the  threat  of  repeated 
local  famine  conditions,  the  Government  of 
India  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  a 
grain  reserve  of  some  2  million  tons.  This 
reserve  requires  a  greatly  expanded  storage 
capacity. 

The  50  prefabricated  buildings  for  fiat 
storage  of  grain  and  2  silos  arrived  in  India 
in  December  1955.'  In  April  1956,  at  India’s 
request,  ICA  agreed  to  supply  an  additional 
500  storage  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $4  million 
contingent,  however,  on  the  erection  of  the 
first  52  buildings  by  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment.  Unfortunately,  there  were  delays  on 
the  part  of  the  Indian  Government,  so  that 
early  in  1957  ICA  reduced  the  number  of 
buildings  to  be  constructed  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  from  500  to  100.  In  March  1957,  not 
having  received  the  previously  requested 
assurances  with  respect  to  the  construction 
of  the  52  buildings,  the  entire  $4  million 
project  was  canceled  by  ICA. 

Page  96 :  “Nearly  $4  million  worth  of  motor 
vehicles  was  given  away.” 

Comment:  Motorized  transport  equipment 
has  been  one  of  the  major  United  States 
contributions  to  India’s  community  devel¬ 
opment  program  which  the  article  earlier 
describes  as  India’s  best  project.  The  value 
of  this  equipment  over  the  5  years  since 
the  United  States  aid  program  began  totals 
nearly  $8  million  and  includes  nearly  2,000 
jeeps  which  are  the  only  motorized  trans¬ 
port  equipment  which  can  be  used  in  many 
parts  of-  India;  236  jeep  station  wagons;  30 
health  vans;  34  motor  graders;  163  tractors, 
some  of  them  fitted  with  bulldozers;  38  road 
tillers;  and  350  trailers. 

Page  96:  “G.  Corson  Ellis,  vice  president  of 
the  Association  of  Consulting  Management 
Engineers,  *  *  •  told  the  House  Foreign. 
Affairs  Committee  that  he  was  not  permitted 
to  serve  private  businesses — just  govern¬ 
ment  undertakings;  that  he  had  to  wait  7 
months  before  the  Indian  Government 
would  let  him  have  any  people  to  train; 
that  his  job  was  impossible  because  of  a 
resistence  to  criticism  and  to  the  idea  of  a 
free  economy.” 

Comment :  Mr.  Ellis,  a  partner  in  the  man¬ 
agement  engineering  firm  of  A.  T.  Kearney 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  went  to  India  in  1955  under 
an  ICA-financed  contract  between  his  firm 
and  the  Government  of  India  to  set  up  a 
management  development  program.  In 
1956,  a  little  more  than  a  year  later,  the 
contract  between  Ellis  and  the  Indian  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  mutually  terminated.  The 
principal  reason  why  ICA  originally  spon¬ 
sored  the  contract  was  in  an  endeavor  t® 
bring  about  a  more  enlightened  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  toward  private  man¬ 
agement  which  would  alleviate  some  of  the 
problems  of  which  Mr.  Ellis  complained. 
Other  United  States  management  engineer¬ 
ing  firms  are  still  carrying  on  management 
development  programs  in  India,  and  have 
been  able  to  work  effectively  with  Indian 
private  industry. 

GREECE 

Page  97;  “In  Greece  Marshall  plan  trac¬ 
tors  rusted  on  the  docks  2  years  after  ar- 
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rival  because  the  country  couldn’t  absorb 
all  the  aid  we  Insisted  upon  giving.” 

Comment:  The  tractors  referred  to  were 
sent  to  Greece  by  UNRRA  in  early  1946,  and 
had  no  connection  with  ICA  or  its  predeces¬ 
sor  agencies.  Because  of  the  civil  war  in 
Greece  and  because  a  number  of  the  trac¬ 
tors  were  unusable  in  that  country  without 
certain  modifications  in  their  equipment, 
the  tractors  were  not  used  immediately. 
Eventually,  however,  the  tractors  were  con¬ 
verted  and  were  absorbed  by  the  Greek  econ¬ 
omy. 

r.Aos 

Page  97:  ‘‘Recently,  in  Laos,  a  country  of 
iy2  million  inhabitants.  Congressmen  saw 
a  depot  crammed  with  enough  expensive 
drugs,  hypodermic  needles  and  other  medical 
supplies  to  care  for  much  of  southeast  Asia.’* 

Comment:  ICA  has  supplied  $83,000  worth 
of  first-aid  kits  for  the  Laotian  villages  and 
$150,000  worth  of  pharmaceuticals  for  use 
in  the  malaria  eradication  program. 

The  Philippine -Laos  Junior  chamber  of 
commerce  has  jointly  sponsored  a  project 
called  Operation  Brotherhood  which  sup¬ 
plies  medical  items  donated  by  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  houses.  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Dooley,  a 
young  ex-XJnited  States  Navy  doctor,  is  also 
operating  a  small  private  medical  team  in 
Laos  and  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  many  Amer¬ 
ican  drug  supply  houses  to  help  him  carry 
out  his  mission. 

Private  importers  have  also  been  allowed, 
by  the  Lao  Government,  to  purchase  phar¬ 
maceuticals  through  normal  trade  channels. 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

Page  97:  ‘‘Expensive  pieces  of  electrical 
equipment,  including  electronic  microscopes, 
were  purchased  for  the  Philippines  when  no 
power  or  personnel  to  operate  them  was 
available.” 

Comment :  When  arrangements  were  made 
to  send  an  electronic  microscope  to  the  Los 
Banos  College  of  Agriculture — about  30  miles 
from  Manila — verbal  agreements  had  been 
made  to  get  power  from  the  Philippine  Na¬ 
tional  Power  Co.  Later  it  was  deemed 
not  economically  feasible  to  put  a  power  line 
into  the  college.  ’The  college  had  been  gen¬ 
erating  its  own  power  from  outmoded  and 
obsolescent  equipment.  ICA  supplied  some 
new  generators.  These  supplied  power  not 
only  for  the  new  microscope,  but  also  for  the 
entire  college.  A  Filipino  operator  for  the 
electronic  microscope  has  been  trained  in 
the  United  States  and  is  working  for  the  Los 
Banos  College. 

Page  97 :  ‘‘Distilled  water  was  ordered  from 
the  United  States  to  be  shipped  to  Manila, 
despite  the  fact  that  stills  to  produce  such 
water  on  the  scene  had  already  been  sup¬ 
plied.” 

Comment:  ‘Two  hundred  and  fifty  dollara 
worth  of  distilled  water  was  sent  to  tile  Phil¬ 
ippines  in  1951  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  (predecessor  to  FOA  and  ICA).  This 
was  specially  prepared  distilled  water  to  be 
used  for  intravenous  injections.  There  was 
an  inadequate  supply  of  vials  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  at  the  time — the  vials  of  water  from 
the  United  States  cost  10  cents  each — and  it 
would  have  cost  approximately  the  same  to 
have  sent  empty  vials  and  to  have  had  the 
Philippines  fill  them. 

WASHINGTON 

Page  97:  ‘‘In  the  current  fiscal  year  $1,749,- 
000,000  was  appropriated  for  nonmilitary 
assistance — an  increase  of  $68  million  over 
1956,  even  though  ICA  ended  the  year  with  a 
backlog  of  nearly  two  billions  it  had  been 
unable  to  spend.” 

Comment;  Because  it  operates  on  the 
basis  of  year-to-year  appropriations,  ICA 
must  always  have  a  pipeline  of  unexpended 
obligations  to  pay  for  commodities  and  goods 
on  order,  and  to  finance  previously  approved 
projects  and  contracts.  At  the  end  of  1956 
fiscal  year,  ICA’s  unexpended  balance  was 


$1,760,200,000,  but  of  this  amount  $1,617,- 
600,000  was  unexpended  obligations.  The 
remainder  Included  $97,200,000  in  special 
Asian  economic  development  funds  which 
Congress  authorized  to  be  obligated  over  a 
3-year  period  and  a  congressional  reappro¬ 
priation  of  $45,300,000  in  Palestine  refugee 
funds  which  remained  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  the  1956  fiscal  year.  Under  law,  ICA 
unobligated  funds  remaining  at  the  end  of  a 
fiscal  year  in  annual  appropriations  accounts 
automatically  revert  to  the  Treasury  unless 
specifically  reappropriated  by  Congress. 

Page  97 ;  ‘‘By  1953  the  foreign-aid  bureauc¬ 
racy  had  become  so  swollen  and  topheavy 
that  Congress  ordered  a  10-percent  cut  in  its 
7,000  personnel.  Yet  today  it  has  more  em¬ 
ployees  than  ever — more  than  8,000.” 

Comment:  Total  employment  in  ICA  has 
risen  from  7,556  on  January  31,  1953,  to  8,616 
as  of  January  31,  1957,  but  these  figures  do 
not  reflect  the  significant  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  nature  of  the  program  and 
the  composition  of  its  personnel.  ‘The  fol¬ 
lowing  figures  are  provided  for  comparative 
purposes : 


Jan.  31, 
1953 

t 

Jan.  31, 
1954 

Jan.  31, 
1957 

Americans: 

Administrative _ 

2,784 

1,990 

1,952 

2,055 

2,101 

3,088 

Program _ _ 

Total . 

4,774 

4,007 

6.189 

Foreign  nationals: 
Administrative 

1,664 

1, 118 

1, 121 
883 

1,197 

2,230 

Program _ 

Total..  . 

2,782 

2,004 

3,427 

Grand  total . 

7,556 

6,011 

8,616 

‘The  number  of  employees  paid  from  ad¬ 
ministrative  funds  has  been  substantially 
reduced,  while  those  paid  from  program 
funds  (technicians)  have  increased.  This 
change  is  primarily  because  ICA  is  no  longer 
concerned  with  the  economic  rehabilitation 
of  the  developed  countries  of  Europe  but  has 
turned  toward  the  less  developed  areas  of 
the  world.  This  has  necessitated  a  change 
in  the  type  of  employee  required  by  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Increasing  emphasis  has  been  given 
to  the  employment  of  qualified  American 
technicians  who  can  transmit  American 
techniques  and  methods  to  the  indigenous 
population  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

JORDAN 

Page  97 :  “Jordan,  a  poor,  arid  country 
with  1,500,000  population,  has  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  problem:  a  half  million  Arab  refugees 
from  Palestine.  Our  major  cure  has  been 
to  construct  throughways  for  the  country’s 
fewer  than  9,000  automobiles.” 

Comment:  The  major  cure  for  the  Pales¬ 
tine  refugee  problem  has  never  been  road 
building  but  development  of  the  Jordan 
River.  To  this  end  the  President  3  years  ago 
designated  Eric  Johnston  as  his  special  rep¬ 
resentative  to  try  to  get  the  four  countries 
involved — Israel.  Jordan,  Syria,  and  Leba¬ 
non — ^to  agree  to  develop  the  river,  to  date 
without  success.  The  United  States  has  for 
the  past  several  years  contributed  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  U.  N.  to  feed  the  Palestine 
refugees.  The  road  program  is  not  part  of 
a  direct  attempt  to  relieve  the  refugee  prob¬ 
lem. 

Jordan  has  only  225  miles  of  railroad,  so 
It  must  also  depend  on  highway  transpor¬ 
tation.  Following  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  transportation  which  had 
formerly  flowed  east-west  from  Jordan  to 
the  Mediterranean  was  cut  off  and  had  to 
be  diverted  into  a  north-south  movement. 
There  was  a  need  for  connecting  links  with 
roads  leading  northward  to  Lebanon  and 
Syria  and  southward  to  the  port  of  Aqaba, 
and  for  roads  connecting  the  four  areas  of 


Jordan  containing  the  bulk  of  the  country’s 
iy2  million  population,  including  the  Arab 
refugees.  A  total  of  13  projects  involving 
72  miles  of  road  were  undertaken.  ‘The 
largest  stretch  is  about  30  miles  long.  Most 
of  these  roads  are  only  gravel. 

THAILAND 

Page  97:  “In  ‘Thailand  a  200-mlle  asphalt 
road  was  undertaken  as  a  1-year  $6 Vi  mil¬ 
lion  dramatic  demonstration  of  United 
States  efficiency  in  peaceful  pursuits,  but 
alter  2  Vi  years  the  estimated  cost  has  sky¬ 
rocketed  to  $18  million  for  just  the  first  100- 
mlle  stretch,  with  completion  not  due  before 
1958.  Meantime,  ICA  has  expanded  this 
demonstration  into  a  series  of  Thai  hlgli- 
way  projects  which  by  June  will  have  cost 
us  $45  million  and  no  end  in  sight.” 

Comment:  The  purpose  of  this  road  was 
not  basically  to  provide  a  dramatic  demon¬ 
stration  but  was  instead  one  of  the  first 
elements  of  the  new  defense  support  pro¬ 
gram  undertaken  in  mldfiscal  year  1955  in 
response  to  increased  Communist  penetra¬ 
tion  of  the  neighboring  countries  of  Viet¬ 
nam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos.  This  highway  is 
part  of  a  program  to  increase  the  mobility 
of  Thailand’s  defense  and  internal  security 
forces. 

At  an  early  stage,  a  preliminary  cost  fig¬ 
ure  of  $61^  million  (plus  a  $1  million  Thai 
contribution)  was  suggested,  based  on  gen¬ 
erally  unchecked  ‘Thai  data.  However,  be¬ 
fore  ICA  undertook  to  contract  for  any  of 
this  work,  an  engineering  survey  was  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  to  secure  more  realistic 
cost  figures.  This  resulted  in  an  estimate 
of  $22  mUlIon  for  a  200-mile  highway.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  was  decided  to  build  only  the 
first,  more  critical,  lOO-mile  segment,  which 
costs  about  $18  million  because  it  Is  all  new 
construction  through  difficult  terrain.  The 
second  lOO-mile  stretch  was  to  have  been 
only  the  rehabilitation  of  an  existing  high¬ 
way. 

A  general  highway  Improvement  program 
was  also  undertaken  to  improve  key  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  Thai  highway  system.  This 
was  not  a  mushrooming  into  a  series  of 
other  projects  with  no  end  in  sight,  but 
constituted  instead  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  highway  improvement  for  primarily  de¬ 
fense  and  Internal  security  reasons.  Over  a 
3 -year  period  the  cost  will  be  approximately 
$45  million. 

Page  98;  ^‘The  American  contractors’  150 
employees  (working  on  the  highway  project) 
have  to  be  paid  during  the  6-month  rainy 
season  when  they  can  only  sit  •  *  •  the 
boss  of  one  team  collects  $27,750  a  year  *  *  » 
14  other  engineers  get  $17,400  each.” 

Comment:  Engineering  and  construction 
operations  in  Thailand  proceed  throughout 
the  rainy  season  with  comparatively,  little 
lost  time  because  much  of  the  highway  is 
being  built  through  a  semlarid  part  of  the 
country. 

ICA  carefully  screens  all  salary  contracts 
to  insure  that  they  are  equitable  and  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  secure  competent  highway 
engineers  and  construction  personnel  in  the 
present  highly  competitive  United  States 
market  for  these  critical  specialists.  Per¬ 
sonnel  of  substantial  experience  and  compe¬ 
tence  are  needed  for  this  difficult  work. 

BURMA 

Page  98:  “Meanwhile,  Burma,  4  years  ago, 
rejected  further  wholesale  gifts  from  the 
United  States.” 

Comment:  In  1953,  after  nearly  3  years 
of  technical  cooperation  with  the  United 
States,  Burma,  for  political  reasons  not  re¬ 
lated  to  the  United  States  aid  program,  re¬ 
quested  that  the  program  be  phased  out. 
This  was  done  gradually  over  a  period  of 
months,  and  Burma  contracted  with  some  of 
the  United  States  technicians  to  stay  on  and 
work  in  the  employ  of  the  Burma  Govern¬ 
ment. 


1957 
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However,  we  are  again  carrying  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  Burma.  The  Burmese  on  March  21, 
1957.  concluded  2  loan  agreements  with  the 
United  States  totaling  $42.3  million,  $17.3 
million  of  which  Is  in  Burmese  currency  re¬ 
ceived  from  Burma  for  the  purchase  of 
United  States  surplus  agricultural  products. 
All  these  loan  funds  are  to  be  used  to  further 
economic  development  in  Burma,  and  are  to 
be  repaid  with  interest  over  a  40-year  period. 

Comments  by  the  Intebnationai,  Coop¬ 
eration  Administration  on  Eugene  W. 

Castle’s  Article  in  the  May  Issue  op  the 

American  Legion  Magazine  Entitled  “Are 

We  Bleeding  Ourselves  White?” 

Comments  on  some  of  the  specific  state¬ 
ments  : 

“In  the  past  10  years  we  have  given  $60 
billion  to  foreign  nations  which  is  euphemis¬ 
tically  referred  to  as  foreign  aid.  The  avowed 
purpose,  of  course,,  is  to  win  their  friend¬ 
ship.” 

The  total  amount  of  United  States  net  for¬ 
eign  grants  and  credits  since  July  1,  1945,  is 
$57,662.000,000 — of  which  $10,847,000,000  was 
in  loans,  and  $18,560,000,000  ,,was  for  direct 
military  assistance  to  our  allies.  The  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  so-called  foreign  aid  was  not, 
of  course,  to  win  their  friendship.  The  real 
purpose  was,  first,  to  restore  the  war -torn 
economy  of  Europe,  a  program  known  as  the 
Marshall  plan  in  the  amount  of  $13  billion 
and  later,  after  the  Korean  invasion,  to  as¬ 
sist  our  allies  in  our  joint  defense  against 
the  Communist  threat  and  to  strengthen  the 
economies  of  the  world’s  new  democracies— 
in  short  to  keep  the  free  world  free.  The  an¬ 
nual  cost  of  doing  these  things  is  about  one- 
tenth  the  cost  of  maintaining  our  own  De¬ 
fense  Establishment  and  about  1  percent  of 
our  country’s  gross  national  product.  If  we 
did  not  have  our  military  allies,  the  cost  in 
money  and  manpower  of  maintaining  global 
defense  by  ourselves  would  be  staggering. 

“We  gave  more  than  a  billion  dollars  to 
the  shaky  Government  of  Indochina  before 
that  country  capitulated  to  the  Beds.” 

There  was  no  government  of  Indochina, 
shaky  or  otherwise;  there  were  three  Associ¬ 
ated  States  of  Indochina:  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam.  Up  to  the  time  they  became 
Independent.  American  aid  to  them  amount¬ 
ed  to  $841.4  million,  which  Includes  $726.9 
million  for  military  aid,  channeled  through 
Prance.  With  these  funds  we  helped  these 
coutries  fight  a  shooting  war  with  the  Com¬ 
munists.  and  preserved  for  the  free  world  the 
states  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and  Laos. 
North  Vietnam  was  won  by  the  Communists 
in  the  Geneva  settlement.  Vietnam  itself  has 
never  capitulated  to  the  Reds,  and  does  not 
recognize  the  Geneva  settlement. 

“We  gave  Norway  $300  million  which  was 
promptly  applied  to  the  reduction  of  Nor¬ 
way’s  internal  debt.  We  gave  Denmark  $100 
million  which  the  Danes  used  in  the  same 
way.” 

Net  grants  and  credits  to  Norway  since 
July  1,  1945,  total  $297  million,  of  which  $87 
million  was  in  loans;  for  Denmark  the  total 
is  $282  million,  with  $48  million  in  loans.i 
This  money  was  spent  for  machinery,  petro¬ 
leum  products,  and  other  commodities  vitally 
necessary  to  restore  these  countries’  war- 
ravaged  economies.  The  Norwegians  and 
Danes  paid  for  these  commodities  with  their 
local  currencies  which  subsequently  were 
used,  in  part,  for  debt  retirement  to  save  the 
countries  from  inflationary  collapse. 

“We  are  providing  free  airplane  excur¬ 
sions  for  thousands  of  Arabs  visiting  their 
religious  shrine  at  Mecca.” 

In  June  1956,  at  the  request  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Afghanistan,  the  United  States 


’  Source :  OfiB.ce  of  Business  Economics,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce.  Country  figures 
do  not  Include  direct  military  assistance. 
Which  is  classified  information. 


did  supply  an  airplane  to  help  transport 
Moslems  (not  Arabs)  from  that  country 
to  the  “great  feat”  of  the  Mohammedan 
world  at  Mecca.  But  the  pilgrims  paid  their 
own  way,  round  trip.  They  paid  their  fares 
in  Afghan  currency,  which  was  used  to 
further  joint  Afghan-United  States  eco¬ 
nomic  development  program  in  this  stra¬ 
tegic  country. 

“We  are  paying  all  living  expenses  and 
tuition  costs  lor  the  sons  of  hundreds  of 
wealthy  Persians  attending  American  uni¬ 
versities.” 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  ICA’s 
program  of  bringing  foreign  nationals  to 
the  United  States  for  3  to  12  months  lor 
advanced  technical  training  is  most  effec¬ 
tive.  Some  32,000  have  been  given  such 
training.  600  of  them  from  Iran  (Persia). 
These  600,  like  the  others,  have  received 
training  in  schools,  factories,  government, 
and  private  offices,  and  many  other  places 
where  American  know-how  is  to  be  learned. 
Participants  in  this  program  are  selected 
jointly  by  the  government  concerned  and 
ICA’s  representatives  and  on  the  basis  of 
their  potential  contribution  to  the  country’s 
economic  development,  ’They  are  selected 
regardless  of  their  net  worth  from  among 
workers  in  government,  industry,  agricul¬ 
ture,  or  some  similar  field  of  activity.  All 
participants  in  this  program  are  paid  fixed 
sums  for  living  expenses. 

“In  Portugal  we  have  paid  for  a  six-lane 
highway  15  miles  long  connecting  Lisbon 
with  the  gambling  resort  of  Estoril.” 

No  United  States  aid  funds,  dollars  or 
counterpart,  have  been  used  for  highway 
construction  anywhere  in  Portugal.  The 
highway  referred  to  was  built  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Government  and  opened  to  traffic 
some  6  months  before  counterpart  funds 
were  released. 

“Our  tax  dollars  have  provided  dress  suits 
for  Grecian  undertakers,  public  baths  for 
Egyptian  camel-drivers,  and  even  ice  boxes 
for  Eskimos.” 

This  is  a  complete  fabrication,  with  no 
basis  of  fact  whatsoever. 

“In  India,  which  has  received  a  billion 
dollars’  worth  of  free  goods  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  Russians  agreed  to 
furnish  that  country  with  ore-mining  ma¬ 
chinery  only  on  condition  that  India  would 
purchase,  not  get  for  nothing,  a  million  tons 
of  rolled  ferrous  metals.  Even  the  widely 
heralded  gift  of  a  Soviet  steel  mill  to  Nehru 
was  no  handout.  It  was  to  be  repaid  by 
12-year  credits  at  21/2  percent  Interest.” 

India  has  not  “received  a  billion  dollars’ 
worth  of  free  goods  from  the  United  States 
of  America.”  Since  July  1,  1945,  net  grants 
and  credits  to  India  total  $468  million,  of 
which  $217  million  was  in  grants,  $251  mil¬ 
lion  in  loans.=  The  total  obligated  under 
the  program  of  ICA  and  its  predecessor 
agencies  is  $335  million  of  which  $53  million 
was  for  technical  cooperation,  and  $82.5  mil¬ 
lion  was  in  the  form  of  loans. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  willing  to  yield 
back  the  time  remaining  to  him,  I  am 
prepared  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  back  the  time  re¬ 
maining  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
remaining  on  the  amendment  has  been 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


» Source :  OfiBce  of  Business  Economics, 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Pi’esident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  ex¬ 
pired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  for  himself 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
O’Mahoney].  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monroney],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Neely],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]  are  ab¬ 
sent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely]  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  would 
vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Neely]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges],  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Danger]  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Payne]  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Potter]  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr,  Payne]  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Danger ]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Potter]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  32, 


nays  54,  as  follows: 

Anderson 

YEAS— 32 

Frear 

O’Mahoney 

Barrett 

Hruska 

Revercomb 

Bible 

Jenner 

Robertson 

Brlcker 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Russell 

Butler 

Kerr 

Scott 

Byrd 

Long 

Stennls 

Chavez 

Magnuson 

Talmadge 

Curtis 

Malone 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Mansfield 

Williams 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Young 

Ellender 

Morse 

Aiken 

NAYS— 54 

Gore 

Martin.  Pa. 

Aliott 

Green 

McNamara 

Beall 

Hayden 

Morton 

Bennett 

Hennings 

Mundt 

Bush 

Hlckenlooper 

Murray 

Capehart 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Carlson 

Holland 

Pastore 

Carroll 

Humphrey 

Purtell 

Case,  N.  J. 

Ives 

Saltonstall 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Jackson 

Schoeppel 

Church 

Javits 

Smathers 

Clark 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Knowland 

Symington 

Douglas 

Kuchel 

Thye 

Flanders 

Lausche 

Watkins 

Fulbright 

Martin,  Iowa 

WUey 
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Bridges  Langer  Payne 

Ervin  Monroney  Potter 

Goldwater  Neely  Yarborough 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr, 
Morse,  for  himself  and  Mr.  O’Mahoney, 
was  I'ejected. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  Morse- 
O’Mahoney  amendment  was  rejected  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson] 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  made  by  the  Senator  from  Cali¬ 
fornia  [Mr.  KnowlandI. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated.  It  is  identified 
as  “amendment  6-13-57-A.’’ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tire  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  39,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  lines  1  to  4,  in¬ 
clusive. 

On  page  40,  line  7,  after  the  quotation 
marks  and  before  the  word  “to”  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  “$150,000,000,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  fimds  authorized.” 

On  page  40,  line  9,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  out  “for  such  use  by  section  400 
(a)  of  this  act”  and  insert  “$100,000,- 
000.” 

On  page  40,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  line  13  and  insert  the  following: 

(3)  Amend  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(b)  The  authority  contained  in  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  shall  not  be  exercised  in  any  case 
until  15  days  shall  have  elapsed  while  the 
Congress  is  in  session  after  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Committees  on 
Approprations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  been  furnished  a  re¬ 
port  showing  the  purpose  for  which  and  the 
country  or  countries  with  respect  to  which 
such  authority  is  Intended  to  be  exercised 
and  the  particular  appropriation  from  which 
the  funds  proposed  to  be  used  are  derived.” 

On  page  40,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  line  14. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  exceedingly  brief  on  the  amendment. 
This  is  the  second  of  the  two  amend¬ 
ments  on  which  I  desire  a  yea-and-nay 
vote.  Therefore,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  amendment  af¬ 
fects  the  President’s  so-called  special 
fund  in  two  ways:  It  reduces  from  $250 
million  to  $1C0  million  the  amount  he 
is  permitted  to  use  at  will,  without  re¬ 
gard  to  provisions  of  the  act;  and  it  re¬ 
quires  him  to  report  to  Congress  first, 
before  doing  anything  with  it. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  this 
makes  no  absolute  saving,  because  it  only 
reduces  the  amount  he  may  use  at  wilL 

The  bill  has  a  complicated  arrange¬ 
ment  for  giving  the  President  his  special 
fund.  Section  400  as  proposed  in  the 
bill  gives  him  $250  million  to  use  for 


assistance  designed  to  promote  political 
or  economic  stability. 

Mr.  President,  the  word  “political” 
may  have  some  very  interesting  implica¬ 
tions.  It  does  not  say  “to  promote  politi¬ 
cal  freedom.”  It  says  “political  or  eco¬ 
nomic  stability.” 

I  am  skeptical  of  using  American  tax¬ 
payer  dollars  to  promote  the  political 
stability  of  totalitarian  states,  because  I 
happen  to  believe  in  freedom.  I  think 
the  time  has  come  when  we  ought  to 
stop  giving  to  any  President,  of  any 
party,  the  discretionary  power  to  use 
$250  million  to  promote  his  notions  in 
respect  to  the  political  stability  of  any 
foreign  state.  I  talked  about  this  matter 
at  great  length  yesterday. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  refer  to  the  page  of  the  bill 
about  which  he  is  now  talking? 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  amendment  relates 
to  section  400  of  the  bill,  which  would 
give  $250  million  to  the  President  to  use 
for  assistance  designed  to  maintain  or 
promote  political  or  economic  stability. 

Mr.  HUMPRHEY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  MORSE.  1  spoke  yesterday  on 
the  subject,  and  I  shall  be  very  brief 
today.  This  is  nothing  new  for  me.  I 
have  opposed  blanket  authority  to  a 
President  under  a  Democratic  adminis¬ 
tration  as  well  as  a  Republican  adminis¬ 
tration. 

This  money  is  subject  to  the  general 
limitations  of  the  other  sections  of  the 
law,  except  that  $100  million  of  it  plus 
$150  million  from  anywhere  else  in  the 
bill  may  be  used  as  he  sees  fit  without 
regard  to  the  other  parts  of  the  act. 

This  amendment  would  leave  him  the 
entire  $250  million  in  section  400  to  use 
subject  to  the  general  limitations  of  the 
law.  It  would  then  authorize  him  to 
take  $100  million  from  anywhere  in  the 
mutual  security  program — from  the 
above-mentioned  $250  million,  if  he 
wishes — to  use  without  regard  to  the 
act,  after  first  notifying  Congress. 

The  prenotification  requirement  is  a 
little  different  from  the  language  used  in 
the  Middle  East  resolution;  the  legisla¬ 
tive  counsel  thought  this  would  be  a 
little  simpler. 

Mr.  President,  the  chief  basis  of  the 
amendment  is  my  belief  that  there 
should  be  written  into  the  bill  more  of  a 
check  on  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power 
by  the  President.  As  the  Senate  should 
know,  if  it  does  not  know  already,  the 
State  Department  opposed  me  in  com¬ 
mittee  on  this  matter.  It  is  opposed  to 
me  now  on  the  floor.  It  has  sent  a  mem¬ 
orandum  to  the  committee  in  opposition 
to  my  amendment.  In  fairness  to  them, 
I  believe  the  memorandum  should  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  I  make  that  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amendments  to  Sections  400  and  401 

It  Is  understood  that  an  amendment,  or 
several  separate  amendments,  are  proposed 
to  S.  2130  which  would  have  substantially 
the  following  effects: 

(a)  Reduce  the  authority  to  waive  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  etc.. 
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which  is  now  provided  by  section  401  (a) 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  from  $150  miUion  to  $100  million. 

(b)  Eliminate  the  similar  authority  which 
is  included  in  the  proposed  new  section  400 
to  waive  provisions  of  this  Mutual  Security 
Act,  etc.,  with  respect  to  $100  million  of  the 
$250  million  which  would  be  authorized  for 
special  assistance  in  the  Senate  committee's 
version  of  this  section. 

(c)  Require  15  days’  advance  notice  to  in¬ 
terested  congressional  committees  before 
each  use  of  the  $100  million  waiver  authority 
which  would  still  remain  under  section  401 
(a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 
The  executive  branch  strongly  opposes  each 
of  these  changes;  the  first  two  because  they 
would  unduly  and  dangerously  limit  our 
ability  to  meet  emergencies  and  to  keep  the 
program  continuously  responsive  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  our  national  security:  and  the 
third,  among  other  reasons,  because  it  would 
shackle  the  use  of  our  remaining  emergency 
power  with  preconditions  that  might  delay 
or  hinder  its  use  to  the  point  where  its  use 
would  come  too  late  to  be  effective. 

In  fiscal  year  1957,  the  President  has  the 
authority  under  section  401  (a)  of  the 
Mutual  Seciuity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
when  he  determines  that  such  “use  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  security  of  the  United  States,” 
to  use  an  aggregate  of  $250,000,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  "without  regard  to  the  require¬ 
ments”  of  that  act  or  of  any  other  act  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act — the  $100,000,000  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  401  (b)  plus  $150,000,000 
of  any  other  funds  made  available  under  the 
act.  Under  the  proposed  bill  the  amount  of 
this  authority  would  simply  be  continued  at 
the  $250,000,000  level;  there  is  no  proposal  to 
increase  it.  However,  the  amendments  in 
question  would,  on  the  contrary,  reduce  this 
$250,000,000  by  $150,000,000,  or  by  60  per¬ 
cent,  to  $100,000,000. 

The  accumulation  of  experience  over 
the  past  few  years  has  indicated  that 
$250  million  represents  the  minimum 
safe  level  of  authority  of  this  kind  in  a 
world  in  which  recurrent  emergencies 
and  other  important  unforeseen  devel¬ 
opments  frequently  call  for  major  ad¬ 
justments  in  the  character  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  create  new  requirements  which, 
in  terms  of  total  United  States  security 
interests,  should  be  met,  and  presents  sit¬ 
uations  in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  meet 
all  the  normal  requirements  of  law  in 
providing  needed  assistance.  This  au¬ 
thority  both  (a)  enables  us  to  use  funds 
for  forms  of  aid  or  in  areas  for  which 
they  were  not  Initially  made  available, 
and  (b)  permits  us,  where  this  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  effective  extension  of  the  aid 
in  question,  to  waive  the  requirements 
that  normally  govern  the  provision  of 
such  assistance,  as  for  example,  require¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  agreements. 

Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  it  is  one  of 
the  facts  of  life  that  the  world  in  which 
we  live  is  characterized  by  a  constant 
flow  of  new  developments,  many  of 
which  greatly  affect  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  some  of  which  can 
only  be  dealt  with  adequately  through 
the  prompt  provision  of  previously  un¬ 
planned  assistance.  Needs  for  assistance 
of  this  kind  can  normally  be  met  in  1  of  3 
ways: 

First.  By  seeking  new  congressional 
action,  which  will  be  desirable  if  the  new 
demand  for  aid  is  very  large  or  involves 
major  new  Issues  of  national  policy,  but 
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which  is  hardly  a  practical  course  in  the 
usual  situation,  even  assuming,  as  one 
cannot  do,  that  the  Congress  happens  to 
be  in  session. 

Second.  By  diverting  for  the  new  need, 
based  on  an  assessment  of  relative  prior¬ 
ities,  funds  from  the  purposes  for  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  used. 

(3)  by  utilizing  contingency  funds  If  such 
are  available.  The  $250  million  authority  to 
to  which  reference  is  here  made  enables 
one  to  shift  funds  to  meet  new  needs  In 
those  cases  where  the  new  needs  cannot  be 
met  within  the  framework  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  account  from  which  the  funds  are 
to  be  taken — for  example,  the  funds  are 
available  only  for  military  equipment  and 
the  need  is  to  help  another  government 
finance  the  support  of  troops  or  to  meet 
requirements  in  the  wake  of  a  hurricane. 
Its  use  for  this  purpose  has,  in  the  past, 
been  extensive  and  for  purposes  which,  with 
very  minor  exception,  we  have  heard  no 
criticism  of  whatsoever,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  each  such  case  has  been 
promptly  and  fully  reported  to  four  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress  and  then,  subse¬ 
quently,  described  and  accounted  for  in  the 
annual  presentation  of  the  program  to  the 
Congress. 

The  use  of  this  authority  to  remove  limi¬ 
tations  of  law  that  would  otherwise  be  appli¬ 
cable  has  been  far  more  limited  than  its  use 
as  a  means  of  shifting  funds  from  one  use 
to  another,  but  the  cases  in  which  it  has 
been  used  for  such  a  purpose  have  often  been 
very  important  ones.  For  example  it  was 
this  authority  which,  in  fiscal  year  1957, 
made  it  possible  to  extend  some  $40  million 
in  aid  for  Hungarian  refugees;  which  enabled 
us  to  make  a  contribution  toward  the  cost 
of  clearing  the  Suez  Canal;  which  permitted 
us  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  United 
Nations  emergency  force  sent  to  the  Near 
East;  which  gave  us  the  authority  to  provide 
funds  in  the  most  effective  fashion  to  the 
Bolivia  stabilization  fund;  and  which  made 
it  possible  to  extend  aid  in  a  number  of 
cases  where  there  was  not  time  to  obtain,  or 
It  was  otherwise  impossible  to  obtain,  the 
kind  of  agreements  that  would  normally 
be  necessary. 

The  full  $250  million  authority  was  not 
completely  used  in  fiscal  year  1956  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  not  fully  be  used  in  fiscal  year 
1957,  but  its  use  in  both  years  has  been  such 
that  it  is  clear  that  it  represents,  or  is  cer¬ 
tainly  close  to,  the  minimum  amount  that 
can  be  safely  accepted.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  the  absence  of  the  special,  somewhat 
broader,  additional  $200  million  authority 
provided  in  the  Middle  East  resolution,  this 
$250  million  authority  would  have  been 
more  than  exhausted.  The  nature  of  the 
contingencies  now  on  the  horizon,  as  well 
as  the  character  of  certain  of  the  problems 
that  we  know  now  will  have  to  be  met,  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  need  for  authority  of  this 
kind  will  be  as  great  in  the  immediate  future 
as  in  the  past. 

As  to  the  provision  concerning  notice,  we 
have  at  least  two  objections.  The  first  Is 
the  fact  that  it  is  unwise,  and  seems  par¬ 
ticularly  inappropriate,  to  reduce  the  use- 
ability  in  emergencies  of  an  authority  which 
has,  as  one  of  its  major  specific  purposes, 
the  meeting  of  emergencies — to  run  the  peril 
of  delaying  or  hindering  the  provision  of 
assistance  in  the  kind  of  situation  where  de¬ 
lay  or  hindrance  may  destroy  or  reduce  the 
value  of  such  assistance.  The  second  is  the 
fact  that  it  divides  and  diffuses  responsi¬ 
bility  in  a  way  that  Is  inconsistent  with 
sound  principles  of  management  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  The  task  of  administering 
laws  belongs  to  the  Executive,  who  is  re¬ 
quired,  within  the  conditions,  etc.,  provided 
in  the  legislation,  to  make  the  necessary  de¬ 
terminations  and  other  decisions,  and  to 
take  all  other  actions,  which  proper  execu¬ 


tion  of  such  legislation  necessitates.  The 
Executive  should  be  responsible  for  their 
effective  implementation  and  held  account¬ 
able  to  Congress  and  the  people  therefor. 
His  responsibility  cannot  be  divided  or 
shared,  as  the  suggested  notice  provision 
appears  to  contemplate,  if  good  administra¬ 
tion  is  desired.  Moreover,  his  authority 
must  be  commensurate  with  such  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  it  cannot  be  diluted  by  provi¬ 
sions  such  as  the  one  in  question  without 
eventually  reducing  responsibility  and  pro¬ 
ducing  less  efficient  and  less  effective  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  a  few  brief  comments  to  make  in 
answer  to  that  memorandum. 

Under  my  amendment,  the  President 
retains  the  authority  over  a  fund  of  $250 
million  which  he  may  apply  to  various 
programs  in  the  act  as  he  sees  fit.  That 
is  not  Inconsiderable  power,  and  can  be 
used  for  many  emergency  situations 
that  may  arise  for  which  the  specifically 
authorized  funds  are  not  enough. 

The  memorandum  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  special  fund  has  been  used  in 
the  past  for  aid  to  Haiti  after  a  hurri¬ 
cane,  although  the  committee  report  on 
the  bill  is  not  clear  on  that.  Another 
purpose  it  was  used  for  was  in  clearing 
the  Suez  Canal.  Is  either  of  these  so 
important  that  Congress  could  not  first 
have  been  notified? 

What  is  the  objection  to  notification 
in  advance? 

The  memorandum  also  says : 

The  nature  of  the  contingencies  now  on 
the  horizon,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
certain  of  the  problems  that  we  know  now 
will  have  to  be  met,  indicate  that  the  need 
for  authority  of  this  kind  will  be  as  great 
in  the  immediate  future  as  in  the  past. 

I  do  not  doubt  it.  But  what  is  wrong 
with  requiring  the  President  to  notify  us 
first?  If  he  has  anything  specific  in 
mind,  why  does  he  not  want  to  put  it  in 
the  bill  and  ask  for  the  money?  Or  is 
this,  as  I  suggested  yesterday,  designed 
as  some  kind  of  foreign  policy  strategy, 
of  which  I  completely  disapprove  and 
never  want  to  see  my  country  be  a  party 
to?  Bribery,  for  example.  I  do  not  think 
we  ever  strengthen  American  foreign 
policy  by  using  a  dollar  to  bribe  someone 
in  an  effort  to  further  our  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  The  same  goes  for  other  well-known 
techniques  which  we  as  individuals, 
when  we  sit  down  in  commimion  with 
our  conscience,  cannot  square  with 
moral  principles. 

Second,  if  some  great  crisis  develops 
in  the  international  scene,  as  implied  by 
the  memo.  Congress  undoubtedly  should 
be  called  into  session  to  pass  judgment 
on  it. 

What  is  wrong  with  that?  I  hope  that 
this  is  still  a  constitutional  government. 

As  for  the  argument  that  $100  million 
is  not  enough,  as  set  forth  in  the  State 
Department  memorandum.  Congress  will 
always  be  available,  and,  under  the  terms 
of  my  amendment.  Congress  can  provide 
an  additional  amount  of  money  if  the 
State  Department  can  make  out  a  case, 

I  am  never  impressed  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment’s  argument  that  a  particular 
proposal  does  not  provide  enough  ftmds. 
One  would  think  that  Congress  is  in 
recess  many  months  of  the  year.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  it  has  not  been  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  it  will  not  be  for  a 


good  many  years  to  come.  And  when 
we  are,  the  President  can  always  summon 
us  back. 

Nor  am  I  impressed  with  the  argument 
of  the  State  Department  that  there 
should  not  be  included  a  requirement 
for.  advance  notification.  They  say, 
“Trust  the  President.’’  That  is  the  cry 
of  the  State  Department.  It  is  always 
“Trust  the  President.’’  They  say,  “He 
has  told  you  that  he  will  keep  in  daily 
touch  with  Congress.’’ 

I  said  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  “Why 
not  write  that  into  the  bill  ?  ’’  These  pub¬ 
lic  statements  of  the  President  are  not 
parts  of  the  bill.  They  are  not  commit¬ 
ments  in  the  bill.  If  that  is  what  they 
intend  to  do,  then  why  does  the  State 
Department  oppose  a  requirement  for 
prior  notification? 

The  objection  of  the  State  Department 
to  requiring  a  preliminary  report  to 
Congress  has,  I  think,  little  validity.  My 
amendment  does  not  require  congres¬ 
sional  approval.  I  wish  I  could  secure 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  in  a 
form  requiring  congressional  approval. 
I  think  that  is  the  check  we  ought  to 
have,  but  every  Senator  knows  I  can¬ 
not  get  it.  Every  Senator  knows  I  have 
failed  when  I  have  insisted  on  that  check 
in  the  past.  I  made  what  I  am  certain 
will  be  recorded  as  a  historic  fight  for 
that  kind  of  check  in  connection  with 
the  Eisenhower  Middle  East  doctrine. 

What  this  amendment  does  require  is 
prenotification.  It  is  very  similar  to  the 
language  in  the  Middle  East  resolution, 
except  that  it  requires  that  Congress  be 
called  into  session  if  it  is  not  sitting. 

The  argument  that  the  executive  would 
be  unduly  limited  in  his  execution  of  the 
act  if  my  amendment  were  adopted  is,  I 
respectfully  submit,  irrelevant,  because 
this  is  a  grant  of  money  to  the  President 
to  be  used  above  and  beyond  any  law. 
Congress  need  not  give  the  President  any 
special  fund  at  all  and  that  would  in  no 
way  be  an  encroachment  upon  his  execu¬ 
tive  power  to  administer  foreign  aid. 

My  amendment  continues  to  allow  the 
President  $250  million  to  apply  in  his 
discretion  to  various  programs  author¬ 
ized  in  the  act  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
authorized  for  them.  That  is  where 
provision  is  made  for  executive  leeway. 
If  Congress  enables  the  President  to  use 
$100  million  for  any  purpose  not  circum¬ 
scribed  by  statute,  I  respectfully  sub¬ 
mit  that  if  we  believe  in  the  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  Congress  has  every 
right  to  insist  that  it  be  told  first  how  the 
money  will  be  used. 

That  is  the  check  the  amendment  pi-o- 
vides.  I  have  tried  to  be  exceedingly 
accommodating  to  my  majority  friends 
on  the  committee  in  regard  to  this  mat¬ 
ter.  They  know  I  think  my  amendment 
should  be  stronger,  but  I  feel  that  if  I 
can  get  consent  to  go  this  far,  we  may 
at  least  pay  homage  once  again  to  a  vital 
principle  of  constitutional  government, 
namely,  that  a  President  should  never 
have  any  unchecked  power.  Certainly 
there  ought  to  be  some  semblance  of  a 
requirement  for  a  check  before  the  ex¬ 
penditure.  This  is  legislation  defining  a 
certain  program  and  authorizing  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  money  to  carry  it  out.  We 
ought  to  set  a  standard  for  the  spending 
of  it  by  the  executive,  or  call  on  him  for 
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an  explanation  of  cases  where  no  stand¬ 
ard  can  be  set. 

As  I  said  yesterday  when  I  argued  this 
point  at  greater  length,  I  am  not  refer¬ 
ring  to  President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower 
singularly:  I  am  referring  to  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  for  the  years  to  come 
as  I  fight  for  this  sound  constitutional 
principle  in  the  amendment,  namely,  the 
principle  that  a  legislative  body,  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  owes  it  to  the 
American  people  to  keep  at  the  barest 
possible  minimum  the  exercise  of  arbi¬ 
trary,  capricious,  discretionai'y  power  on 
the  part  of  any  Pi’esident  in  the  use  of  the 
taxpayers’  money.  It  is  just  that  simple. 

I  say  without  any  personal  implica¬ 
tions  at  all  that  I  think  the, majority  of 
the  committee  should  accept  my  amend¬ 
ment,  because  my  amendment  does  not 
reduce  one  iota  the  money  available  un¬ 
der  the  act.  But  it  does  put  a  prenoti¬ 
fication  check  upon  the  Pi’esident’s  use 
of  $100  million  of  undesignated  funds. 

There  are  some  of  us — I  speak,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  of  the  great  constitutional  lawryer 
who  sits  behind  me  in  the  Senate,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney],  and  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender] — who  share  the  same 
point  of  view.  But  how  can  the  Senate 
justify  being  divided  on  the  historic 
principle  that  unless  a  dire  emergency 
really  confronts  the  Nation  in  connection 
with  a  specific  matter,  the  Pi’esident 
should  not  be  given  unchecked  power? 

Two  hundi-ed  fifty  million  dollars  is  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  over  which  to 
give  the  President  complete  discretionary 
power,  without  even  requiring  prenoti¬ 
fication  to  Congress  as  to  what  he  intends 
to  do  with  it. 

All  I  am  doing  is  restoring  $150  mil¬ 
lion  to  pmposes  authorized,  and  saying 
that  as  to  the  remaining  $100  million, 
the  President  must  give  Congress  pre- 
notification  of  what  he  intends  to  do 
with  it. 

Do  not  forget  what  the  Secretary  of 
State  said.  The  Secretary  of  State  told 
us  this  year — as  the  Senator  from  Minn¬ 
esota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  knows  very  well, 
because  we  had  a  colloquy  in  a  private 
conversation  at  the  time  of  the  hearing. 
That  the  President  had  pledged  to  keep 
in  hourly  contact  with  Congress.  If  that 
is  the  attitude  of  the  administration, 
why  are  they  not  willing  to  accept  in 
the  bin — and  this  is  the  test— my  check 
requiring  prenotification? 

Again,  without  reference  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  President,  and  without  reference  to 
any  particular  Presidents,  I  happen  to 
think  we  owe  this  consideration  to  the 
office  of  the  presidency.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  we  should  support  a  bill  \A^ich,  in 
my  judgment,  does  violence  to  our  duty 
to  protect  and  preseiwe  the  constitu¬ 
tional  system  of  checks  and  balances,  by 
putting  any  President  into  such  a  posi¬ 
tion — even  though  he  may  want  to  get 
himself  into  it — that  any  considerable 
number  of  American  people  can  say,  “I 
suspect  that  he  wants  to  use  these  funds 
for  purposes  of  which  we  would  not  ap¬ 
prove,  because  he  is  not  even  willing  to 
accept  a  procedure  which  would  require 
prenotification  to  Congress.” 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  the  amend¬ 
ment. 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  acting  minority  leader,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  reduce  from  $250 
million  to  $100  million  the  amount  of 
funds  which  the  President  is  author¬ 
ized  to  use  imder  the  act  in  any  fiscal 
year  without  regard  to  certain  require¬ 
ments  of  the  act  if  he  determines  that 
such  a  waiver  is  important  to  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  the  United  States.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  also  require  the  President  to 
give  notice  to  certain  committees  of  the 
Congress  15  days  prior  to  exercising  this 
waiver  power. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  has  for  a 
number  of  years  contained  the  authority 
which  this  amendment  would  sharply 
restrict.  This  special  authority  of  the 
President  has  proved  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  United  States  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  the  most  recent  of  which 
was  the  Hungarian  revolt.  Using  this 
special  authority,  the  President  was  able 
quickly  and  effectively  to  rush  assistance 
to  the  Himgarian  refugees.  This  is  only 
one  example  of  the  uses  to  which  this 
power  has  been  put.  Some  of  the  other 
exercises  of  this  power  have  been  for 
purposes  which  have  a  high  security 
classification  and  cannot  be  discussed 
on  the  floor. 

1  do  not  believe  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  abused  the  special 
authority  which  is  his  under  the  act.  In 
my  judgment,  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
limit  this  discretion  now. 

I  point  out  that  this  amendment  is 
not  an  amendment  to  reduce  the  amoimt 
of  funds  which  may  be  appropriated  un¬ 
der  the  bill.  It  would  not  save  any 
money.  It  would  merely  restrict  a  spe¬ 
cial  power  of  the  President  which  has 
proved  important  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  properly  desci’ibed  my 
amendment,  as  I  myself  stated  it.  Does 
the  Senator  know  of  any  expenditure  in 
the  past  year  which  has  cost  more  than 
$100  million?  With  the  funds  which 
were  available  to  him,  the  Piesident  had 
plenty  of  money  to  carry  on  the  Hun¬ 
garian  relief  program.  If  he  had  needed 
more  money,  the  President  could  have 
got  it  quickly  by  asking  for  it.  Does 
anyone  think  the  Senate  would  not  have 
voted  to  supply  the  President  with  more 
money  for  Hungarian  relief? 

The  “emergency”  argument  is  a  sound 
one  to  the  extent  that  there  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  money  in  the  emergency  fund  to 
carry  out  a  program.  If  that  be  so,  then 
Congress  should  be  asked  to  supply  more 
money.  If  the  emergency  program  is  a 
sound  one,  let  the  executive  department 
ask  for  funds,  and  they  will  get  them. 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  President  found  it 
very  expedient  to  act  quickly  and  to  use 
already  appropriated  funds  which  might 
be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President - 


June  IJt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  in  charge  of  the 
time  now  available. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  if  that 
will  be  sufficient.  How  much  time  does 
he  wish  to  have? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  waiting  for 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sym¬ 
ington],  in  connection  with  a  matter  we 
wished  to  discuss.  However,  he  is  tem¬ 
porarily  out  of  the  Chamber. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  have  3 
minutes  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  understandable  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  would  wish  to 
have  provision  made  for  the  closest  pos¬ 
sible  check  upon  the  use  of  the  funds. 
However,  it  is  not  unusual  to  trust  the 
President  of  the  United  States — I  speak 
now  of  the  office  of  the  President — with 
rather  wide  authority  when  it  comes  to 
national  defense  and  national  security 
matters. 

The  amount  now  under  consideration 
Is  $250  million,  which  was  exactly  the 
amount  available  for  this  purpose  in 
1957,  and  also,  I  believe,  in  1956. 

As  has  been  indicated,  this  sum  of 
money  has  not  been  spent  without  due 
consideration.  Furthermore,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand,  there  has  never  been  a  time 
when  a  project  has  been  undertaken  un¬ 
der  this  program  or  this  special  assist¬ 
ance  fund  without  prior  notification  to 
the  committee. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  believe  that  has  been 
the  case. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  has  not  been 
a  requirement,  but  the  executive  has 
notified  the  committee:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Yes;  that  has  been  the 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
principle  of  executive  use  of  special  as¬ 
sistance  funds  is  acceptable,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  pending  amendment,  the  President 
would  be  allowed  to  use  as  he  sees  fit 
$100  million  of  the  $250  million.  Con¬ 
sequently  the  question  relates  to  the  re¬ 
maining  $150  million. 

So  the  question  is  not  one  of  prin¬ 
ciple:  the  principle  is  agreed  upon.  In¬ 
stead,  the  pending  question  is  simply 
whether  we  shall  trust  the  President 
with  $250  million  or  with  $100  million. 

In  view  of  the  world  in  which  we  live, 
I  say  that  if  the  President  is  to  be 
trusted  with  $150  million,  it  would  be 
prudent  to  trust  him  with  the  additional 
$100  million.  After  all,  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  has  gone  up,  and  the  operation  with 
which  we  are  dealing  is  an  expensive 
one. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  does  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  him? 

Mr.  MORSE.  No,  Mr.  President:  first, 
1  wish  to  answer  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota. 
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Mr.  President,  whenever  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  gets  on 
the  wrong  side  of  an  issue,  I  always  like 
to  reply  to  him. 

His  argument  is  that  if  we  can  trust 
the  President  with  $100  million,  we  can 
trust  him  with  $250  million. 

Mr.  President,  I  prefer  not  to  give  the 
President  even  $100  million  to  use  with¬ 
out  prenotification. 

All  this  assurance  about  notification 
is,  in  my  judgment,  a  weak  argument. 
If  the  President  is  going  to  keep  in 
hourly  contact  with  Congress,  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  said  he  will,  it 
takes  only  about  20  minutes  to  travel 
from  the  White  House  to  the  Capitol; 
and  if,  the  Congress  is  not  in  session,  it 
takes  not  more  than  24  hours  to  have 
Congress  reassemble  in  session.  There¬ 
fore,  I  am  not  very  much  impressed  by 
the  argument  of  emergency,  as  a  justifi¬ 
cation  for  having  the  Congress  relin¬ 
quish  the  checking  power  upon  the 
Chief  Executive,  no  matter  who  he  may 
be.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  principle 
which  is  involved  in  this  instance. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  knows 
very  well  that  I  would  prefer  that  the 
President  not  be  given  the  $100  million 
at  all.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  he  is 
given  the  $100  million,  the  Congress  will 
have  given  him  enough  to  permit  him 
to  get  started,  until  the  Congress  can 
provide  more  money,  if  in  fact  he  does 
need  more  money.  That  is  why  this 
amount  should  be  limited  to  $100  million. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  argu¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  if 
we  are  to  give  the  President  $250  mil¬ 
lion,  we  could  equally  well  give  him 
$2  billion. 

However,  I  say  that  certainly  $100 
million  should  be  considered  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  under  any  circumstances 
that  we  should  give  the  President  to  use 
without  any  congressional  check  upon 
him  by  way  of  legislative  standards. 

For  the  reasons  I  stated  in  my  previous 
remarks,  we  should  also  keep  in  mind 
something  I  would  have  my  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  never  forget; 
it  is  a  very  elementary  principle  of  legal 
procedure.  It  is  that  if  a  procedure  is 
subject  to  abuse,  we  should  clean  up 
the  procedure  in  the  first  instance. 

I  wish  to  say  that  when  we  provide 
for  more  than  the  $100  million,  we  great¬ 
ly  increase  the  possibilities  and  the 
temptations  of  abuse. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  question  be¬ 
comes  one  of  whether  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  amount  we  are  allowing  in  the 
.first  instance  is  enough  to  let  the  Presi¬ 
dent  get  started  in  handling  an  emer¬ 
gency.  The  Hungarian  refugee  problem 
has  been  refeired  to  as  an  example. 
Mr.  President,  does  anyone  think  that 
$100  million  was  not  enough  to  permit 
a  start  to  be  made  in  handling  the  Hun¬ 
garian  refugee  problem?  Does  anyone 
believe  that  amount  was  not  sufficient  to 
permit  the  President  to  get  started  until 
Congress  could  provide  more  money? 

It  was  said  that  perhaps  the  President 
had  already  used  a  part  of  the  money; 
but  if  he  had  $10  million  left  in  the 
special  fund,  it  would  have  been  enough 
to  get  started  with. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  stated  the 
checking  principle  upon  the  Executive 
of  the  country  that  I  shall  continue  to 
insist  on,  so  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of 
the  Senate,  in  opposition  to  what  I  say 
most  respectfully  and  seriously  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  trends  today  in 
American  Government,  namely,  the 
trend  to  build  up  government  by  men, 
rather  than  government  by  law.  We 
have  an  example  of  government  by  men 
whenever  we  give  to  any  Government 
administrator  an  unchecked  power. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  In  a  moment.  I  shall 
take  just  half  a  minute  longer  on  my 
amendment. 

If  I  understood  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  he  also  said,  in  the  course  of 
his  argument,  it  is  the  practice  to  make, 
or  that  in  practice  reports  are  made  in 
advance  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee.  If  that  be  true,  he  ought  to  be 
over  here  with  his  arm  arovmd  me,  as¬ 
suring  me  of  his  proposal  to  write  it 
into  the  law.  If  the  practice  is  good, 
let  us  make  it  a  legal  requirement.  That 
is  all  my  amendment  does.  I  think  it 
is  a  good  practice,  but  I  think  it  ought 
to  be  a  legal  requirement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield  me  2  minutes? 
I  know  the  majority  leader  is  reluctant 
to  do  so,  but  he  is  a  kindly  man. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  the 
Senator  2  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  I  have  to  say 
will  hardly  require  2  minutes.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  has  said  it  is  perfectly 
all  right  to  give  the  President  $100  mil¬ 
lion  because  he  says  so.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  says  it  is  perfectly 
agreeable  to  give  the  President  $250  mil¬ 
lion  because  the  committee  says  so. 
This  is  not  an  argument  over  principle; 
it  is  an  argument  over  price;  it  is  an 
argument  over  amount.  We  shall  have 
to  see  whether  or  not  the  amount  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
$100  million,  is  the  correct  figure,  or 
whether  the  committee’s  figure  of  $250 
million  is  the  correct  figure. 

I  want  to  make  the  record  perfectly 
clear  that  the  Senator  from  Oregon  says 
it  is  fine  and  good  to  give  the  President 
$100  million,  with  no  controlsu  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  says,  “Let  us 
make  it  $250  million,”  because  this  seems 
to  be  the  combined  judgment  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee,  plus  the  judgment  of  an  ovei-whelm- 
ing  majority  of  the  Senate  in  fiscal  1956 
and  1957. 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  add  this  state¬ 
ment:  The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  also  elected.  He  is  an  elected 
official.  Sometimes  we  in  the  Senate 
forget  that.  Every  President  we  have 
ever  had  has  been  elected.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  elected  for  4  years,  not  6.  He 
may  be  even  a  little  more  sensitive  to 
public  opinion  than  we  are.  Further¬ 
more,  whether  we  like  it  or  we  do  not — 
and  I  gather  we  do  not — the  President 
of  the  United  States,  whoever  he  may 
be,  has  a  great  deal  more  to  say  about 


foreign  policy  and  national  defense  than 
we  do. 

There  are  times  when  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  President’s  policies,  and  I  have 
been  sharp  in  my  criticism;  but  I  must 
confess  I  have  found  little  to  criticize 
about  the  way  in  which  the  President 
has  used  his  special  fund.  What  I  have 
criticized  is  the  people  the  President 
has  had  to  administer  the  program.  I 
submit  it  is  not  the  program  that  is 
wrong;  it  is  the  administration  of  the 
program  that  is  wrong. 

I  have  disagreed  in  this  instance  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon.  I  shall  await 
his  documentation  to  show  why  $100 
million,  unfetered,  uncontrolled,  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  $250  million,  because,  I  repeat, 
it  is  not  a  question  of  principle;  it  is  a 
question  of  amount. 

Mr.  MORSE.  One  of  the  most  stim¬ 
ulating  men  I  know  is  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  Even  when  he  is  wrong,  he 
is  very  pleasant.  I  want  to  tell  him  there 
is  a  principle  involved.  Without  any 
reference  now  to  anything  but  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  presidency,  let  me  say  as  a 
teetotaler  some  people  can  handle  one 
cocktail,  but  a  few  more  make  them 
pretty  drunk.  I  think  it  is  one  thing  to 
allow  $100  million,  but  I  think  some 
Presidents  could  get  very  drunk  with 
power  if  they  were  offered  $250  million. 

I  have  already  said  I  prefer  prior  ap¬ 
proval  for  the  expenditure  of  any  money 
in  any  amount,  but,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  I  recognize  that  there  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  for  legislative  compromise.  We  have 
to  try  to  iron  out,  on  the  anvil  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  a  reasonable  settlement  of  our 
principles.  However,  there  is  a  pretty 
important  principle  involved,  and  that 
is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  give 
the  President  power  by  which  he  can 
proceed,  without  check  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  to  follow  a  course 
of  action,  by  way  of  abuse  of  that  power, 
which  might  endanger  the  welfare  of 
this  country  abroad.  That  is  the  abuse 
I  am  seeking  to  prevent. 

The  President  is  elected,  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  has  pointed  out,  but 
our  constitutional  fathers  who  provided 
for  his  election  also  provided  for  con¬ 
stitutional  procedures  of  checking  an 
elected  President.  That  is  the  principle 
I  am  fighting  for,  Mr.  President. 

I  want  to  say  I  do  not  think  we  can 
justify  giving  any  President  the  amount 
of  money  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
is  agreeing  to  give  without  the  exercise 
of  the  prenottfication  check. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  who  asked 
me  to  yield  5  minutes  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


THE  CIVIL-RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  Senators  Hum¬ 
phrey,  Pastore,  Hennings,  Murray, 
Green,  Morse,  Neely,  Jackson,  Syming¬ 
ton,  McNamara,  Neuberger,  Carroll, 
Church,  and  Clark,  I  wish  to  make  the 
following  statement: 
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It  now  seems  evident  that  a  civil-rights 
bill  will  be  enacted  by  the  other  body. 
All  of  us  who  sincerely  believe  in,  and 
have  long  fought  for,  the  promotion  and 
extension  of  civil  rights  in  this  country, 
cannot  help  but  be  gladdened  by  the 
prospect  of  this  event.  However,  our  joy 
is  tempered  by  the  knowledge  that  a 
civil-rights  bill  was  passed  by  the  other 
body  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  only 
to  die  for  want  of  any  action  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  It  is  im¬ 
perative  that  this  sad  page  of  histoi'y  not 
be  allowed  to  repeat  itself  at  this  session 
of  the  Congress.  For  this  reason,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
which  now  and  for  so  long  has  had  civil - 
rights  proposed  legislation  pending  be¬ 
fore  it,  will  act  promptly,  so  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  and, 
at  long  last,  to  vote  on  a  civil-rights  bill. 

However,  in  order  to  insure  the  con¬ 
sideration  and  passage  of  a  meaningful 
civil-rights  bill  at  this  session  of  the 
Congress,  we  stand  ready  to  join  with, 
and  to  cooperate  fully  with,  any  other 
Senator  or  any  group  of  Senators  on 
either  side  of  the  aisle,  to  retain  a  House- 
passed  civil-rights  bill  (H.  R.  6127)  on 
the  Senate  calendar,  so  that  Senators 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  consider 
and  express  their  judgment  on  that  bill 
or  on  a  Senate  bill,  or  on  either,  as 
it  may  be  amended  after  floor  considera¬ 
tion. 

We  would  prefer  to  act  on  the  bill 
S.  83,  which  has  been  pending  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  since  Janu¬ 
ary  7,  1957,  and  we  strongly  recommend 
that  it  be  reported  out  forthwith  by  the 
Committee.  However,  if  this  is  not  done 
before  H.  R.  6127  reaches  the  Senate, 
then  we  shall  be  compelled,  under  rule 
XIV,  after  the  second  reading  of  H.  R. 
6127,  to  object  to  further  proceeding 
thereon  so  that  it  may  go  to  the  Senate 
calendar,  to  insure  Senate  consideration 
of  this  important  legislation  at  this 
session. 

We  are  taking  this  action  because  the 
passage  of  a  meaningful  civil-rights  bill 
has  been  too  long  delayed  and  because 
we  believe  that  such  action  is  necessary 
if  the  rights,  duties,  and  privileges  of 
citizenship  are  to  be  guaranteed  to  all 
our  citizens  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

Because  of  this  belief,  we  therefore 
give  notice  at  this  time  that  when  the 
civil  rights  bill,  H.  R.  6127,  comes  to  the 
desk  of  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  from  the  other  body,  and  before  any 
action  to  refer  it  or  to  dispose  of  it  in 
any  way  occurs,  we  shall  make  certain 
parliamentary  inquiries  of  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  the  Senate  as  to  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  his  interpretations  of 
those  rules. 

We  give  this  notice  in  order  that  our 
rights  as  Senators  of  the  United  States, 
which  under  our  iniles  and  traditions  are 
equal  to  those  of  all  other  Senators,  will 
b§  fully  protected. 

Further,  we  announce  that  we  shall 
not  give  unanimous  consent  to  any  mo¬ 
tion  to  refer  the  House-passed  civil 
rights  bill  to  any  committee,  and  before 
such  motion  is  made,  or  such  action  to 
refer  is  taken,  we  request  that  we  be  no¬ 
tified  that  the  bill  is  to  be  laid  before 
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the  Senate  for  a  first  or  second  reading 
or  for  referral,  so  that  we  may  be  in  our 
places  and  prepared  to  propound  certain 
parliamentary  questions  or  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  motions. 

Specifically,  we  wish  to  draw  this  no¬ 
tice  to  the  attention  of  the  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  Majority  Leader,  the  Minority 
Leader,  the  Whips  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  to  the  Parliamentarian,  and 
to  whoever  may  be  in  the  Presiding  Offi¬ 
cer’s  chair  when  H.  R.  6127  arrives  at  the 
desk. 

We  are  certain  that,  having  given  this 
notice,  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  will 
insure  that  our  rights,  as  well  as  the 
rights  of  all  other  Senators,  will  be  fully 
protected. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequently  said.  Mr. 
President,  I  take  1  minute  only  to  asso¬ 
ciate  myself  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Illinois,  which  I  think 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  effort  to  get 
civil  rights  legislation  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  He  has  extended  an  invita¬ 
tion  for  others  to  join  with  him,  and  I 
accept  that  invitation.  I  hope  others 
will,  also. 


ORDERS  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO  CON¬ 
VENE  AT  11  A.  M.  ON  MONDAY,  AND 
FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE 
.ATOMIC  ENERGY  TREATY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  convenes  on  Monday, 
it  convene  at  11  a.  m.,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  atomic  energy  treaty, 
and  that  it  remain  the  pending  business 
imtil  disposed  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mansfield  in  the  chair).  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1957 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  majority  leader  yield  back  his  re¬ 
maining  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morsel  On  this  question  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 


Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan],  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  MoNRONErv],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely],  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough],  are  absent  on  oflBcial  busi¬ 
ness.  On  this  vote  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Neely].  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would 
vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Bridges],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer],  and  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne]  are  absent 
because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater],  and  the  Senator  fi’om 
Michigan  [Mr.  Potter]  are  necesasrily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne]  would  vote 
“nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr.  Langer]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Potter]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  “yea,”  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  would  vote 
“nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22, 


nays  61,  as  follows; 

Anderson 

YEAS— 22 

Jenner 

O’Mahoney 

Bible 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Robertson 

Byrd 

Kerr 

Bussell 

Chavez 

Long 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Malone 

Young 

PYear 

Morse 

Gore 

Murray 

Aiken 

NAYS— 61 
Pulbrlght 

McNamara 

Allott 

Green 

Morton 

Barrett  • 

Hayden 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hennings 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Pastore 

Bricker 

Hill 

Purtell 

Bush 

Holland 

Bevercomb 

Capehart 

Hruska 

Saltonstell 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Schoeppel 

Carroll 

Ives 

Scott 

Case,  N.  J. 

Jackson 

Smith,  Maine 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Javits 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Church 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Kefauver 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Cotton 

Knowland 

Thye 

Curtis 

Kuchel 

Watkins 

Dirksen 

Lausche 

Wiley 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Williams 

Dworshak 

Martin,  Iowa 

Flanders 

Martin,  Pa. 

NOT  VOTING— 

12 

Bridges 

Langer 

Payne 

Butler 

McClellan 

Potter 

Ervin 

Monroney 

Smathers 

Goldwater 

Neely 

Yarborough 

So  Mr,  Morse’s  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  in  the  chair).  The  amendment 
will  be  stated. 
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The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  30, 
line  13,  after  the  period,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following: 

Loans  shall  be  made  from  the  fund  only  on 
the  basis  of  firm  commitments  by  the  bor¬ 
rowers  to  make  repayment  and  upon  a  find¬ 
ing  that  there  are  reasonable  prospects  of 
such  repayment. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  the  Senate  may  understand  the 
amendment,  I  take  the  privilege  of  read¬ 
ing  it.  I  propose  to  add  a  new  sentence 
on  page  30,  after  period  in  line  13: 

Loans  shall  be  made  from  the  fund  only  on 
the  basis  of  firm  commitments  by  the  bor¬ 
rowers  to  make  repayment  and  upon  a  find¬ 
ing  that  the^  are  reasonable  prospects  of 
such  repayment. 

I  support  the  movement  from  a  grant 
program  to  a  loan  program,  but  I  should 
like  to  have  the  assurance  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  written  into  the  law,  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  administered  as  a  loan  pro¬ 
gram  rather  than  as  a  grant  program. 

I  find  in  four  places  in  the  report  of  the 
committee  references  indicating  that  this 
program  will  be  a  loan  program,  but  I  do 
not  find  the  requirement  in  the  bill.  For 
example,  on  page  IL  about  the  middle 
of  the  page,  I  find  the  following  language 
in  the  report: 

The  fund  will  operate  on  the  basis  of  firm 
commitments  to  repay  all  loans  either  in 
dollars  or  other  currencies. 

I  will  not  burden  the  Senate  by  citing 
the  other  instances  in  the  report  in  which 
this  principle  is  spelled  out.  I  hope  the 
committee  will  accept  the  amendment, 
because  it  would  place  in  the  bill  provi¬ 
sions  which  the  report  describes  as  the 
purpose  and  intent  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  join  the  junior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  in  support  of  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

To  answer  the  question  some  Senators 
have  raised,  it  would  make  clear  that  this 
is  to  be  a  true  loan  fund,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  used  for  loans  in  cases  in  which 
eventual  repayment  cannot  be  expected, 
which  would  only  be  disguised  grants. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  amendment, 
when  the  fund  made  a  loan  the  borrower 
would  have  to  undertake  a  firm  commit¬ 
ment  to  make  repayment,  and  at  that 
time  a  finding  would  have  to  be  made 
that  there  were  reasonable  prospects  that 
the  borrower  would  live  up  to  such  com¬ 
mitment. 

As  Senators  know,  the  President  is 
authorized  to  determine  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  repayment.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  has  in  mind,  as  I  do,  that  the 
development  loan  fund  would  be  used 
to  make  loans  involving  greater  risks 
than  those  which  would  be  financed  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  World 
Bank,  and  private  investment  capital. 
That  lies  at  the  very  heart  of  the  con¬ 
cept  of  this  fimd.  It  is  intended  that  it 
shall  be  used  to  make  loans  which  other 
sources  would  not  make,  so  that  the  fund 
would  not  compete  with  those  ether 
sources,  but  rather  would  supplement 
them. 

The  proposed  finding  referred  to  in 
the  amendment  would,  of  course,  take 
into  account  the  basic  idea  that  loans 
from  the  fund  would  involve  greater 
risks  than  those  assumed  by  other  finan¬ 


cial  institutions.  Also  I  am  sure  that  the 
proposed  findings  would  recognize  that 
the  fund’s  expectation  of  repayment 
would  generally  be  based  upon  the  coun¬ 
try’s  overall  prospects  of  long-range  de¬ 
velopment  which  would  produce  re¬ 
sources  from  which  repayment  would  be 
made,  rather  than  on  the  revenue  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  particular  projects  involved. 

The  amendment  is  consistent  with  the 
attitude  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  its  treatment  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  fund.  I  have  consulted  with 
various  committee  members,  but  not  all 
of  them.  In  my  capacity  as  chairman, 
I  am  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  interested  in 
the  Senator’s  amendment.  It  deals  with 
an  important  element  in  the  bill.  I  hope 
no  Senator  will  vote  for  this  loan  pro¬ 
gram — and  I  am  in  support  of  it — ^with 
any  firm  conviction  that  the  money  will 
be  paid  back  in  dollars.  If  the  country 
in  question  has  dollars,  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill,  it  is  more  likely  that 
it  will  turn  to  private  sources,  or  to  the 
World  Bank.  The  fund  comes  third  on 
the  list  of  the  sources  which  should  be 
used.  So  it  is  rather  doubtful  if  bor¬ 
rowers  will  turn  to  this  fund  unless  their 
dollar  balance  is  in  stress,  and  there  is 
a  prospect  that  they  could  pay  back 
only  partly  in  dollars  and  partly  in  local 
currency.  Then  we  should  be  faced  with 
the  questioh  of  what  we  could  do  with 
the  local  currency. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  considers 
the  desirability  of  having  excellent  ad¬ 
ministration.  He  was  very  strong  in  his 
support  of  former  Ambassador  Dillon.  I 
agree  with  him.  I  think  the  program 
will  have  difficult  days  before  it  becomes 
a  vital  part  of  our  foreign  policy.  Un¬ 
less  the  administration  of  the  program  is 
one  in  which  all  of  us  can  have  confi¬ 
dence,  the  administrator  will  be  exposed 
to  charges  of  not  fulfilling  the  purpose  of 
Congress. 

I  do  not  anticipate  that  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  administrator  of  the  loan 
fund  always  to  be  paid  back  in  dollars. 
For  that  reason,  I  think  the  fund  will 
become  depleted  as  time  goes  on,  and 
that  it  will  not  be  a  revolving  fund,  as 
the  World  Bank  fund  is. 

Even  realizing  that,  I  am  in  support 
of  the  bill  and  in  support  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  amendment. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  able  junior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  My 
amendment  does  not  change  the  concept 
of  the  bill  as  to  the  manner  of  repay¬ 
ment.  That  will  be  left  untouched.  The 
amendment  does  write  into  the  bill  the 
intent  spelled  out  in  the  committee  re¬ 
port,  but  omitted  from  the  bill. 

It  is  particularly  important  that  this 
amendment  be  written  into  the  bill  be¬ 
cause,  if  Senators  will  read  the  additional 
sentence  in  the  paragraph  in  the  middle 
of  page  11,  of  the  repKirt,  they  will  find: 

Advances  for  this  purpose  may  be  made  to 
private  individuals  and  entities,  quasi-pub¬ 
lic  organizations,  governments,  and  regional 
and  international  organizations. 

If  we  are  to  undertake  a  program  by 
which  we  authorize  our  Government  to 


use  a  revolving  fimd  from  which  to  make 
loans  even  to  private  individuals  and 
entities,  then  I  think  we  should  write 
into  the  bill  the  requirement  that  loans 
from  the  fund  be  made  only  after  there 
is  a  finding  that  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  repayment  and  assurances 
of  repayment. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  I  concur  in  his  statement.  I 
appreciate  the  acceptance  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Does  the  Senator’s 
amendment  contemplate  that  loans 
under  this  provision  must  be  repayable 
in  dollars? 

Mr.  GORE.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  BUSH.  It  does  not? 

Mr.  GORE.  No. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  if  the  Senator  from  Tennes¬ 
see  is  disposed  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re¬ 
maining  time  has  been  yielded  back. 
All  time  for  debate  has  expired.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Gore]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY,  Mr.  President.  I 
would  not  impose  myself  upon  the  Sen¬ 
ate  at  this  late  hour,  except  for  the  deep 
conviction  that,  imless  we  take  prompt 
action  to  keep  Congress  advised  in  all 
respects  about  the  programs  and  steps 
which  are  taken  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  people’s  funds,  we  are  in  danger  of 
losing  the  battle  in  which  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  preservation  of  free  gov¬ 
ernment. 

I  therefore  call  up  my  amendment 
6-11-57-A. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  47, 
line  23,  before  the  period  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  a  semicolon  and  the  following; 

And  at  the  end  thereof  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “The  Secretary  of  State  shall  keep  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  fully  and  currently 
informed  with  respect  to  all  activities  of  the 
Department  of  State  or  any  agency  thereof 
under  this  act.  The  Secretary  of  Defense 
shall  keep  such  committees  and  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  fully  and  cur¬ 
rently  informed  with  respect  to  all  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
this  act.  Any  Government  agency  shall 
furnish  any  information  requested  by  any 
such  committee  with  respect  to  the  activi¬ 
ties  and  responsibilities  of  that  agency  un¬ 
der  this  act  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  hav¬ 
ing  information  relating  to  programs  being 
administered  under  this  act  to  furnish 
promptly  to  such  committee  or  committees, 
upon  request  by  any  such  committees,  full 
information  with  respect  to  such  activities 
and  responsibilities.” 
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Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  In  order  to  ex¬ 
pedite  action  on  the  amendment,  I  now 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  thank  Senators 
for  granting  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  an  examination  of  the 
bill  reveals  that  while  it  prpvides  in  vari¬ 
ous  places  for  reports  to  Congress,  it 
does  so  in  language  that  makes  it  clear 
that  reports  wiU  be  made  after  the  fact, 
instead  of  before  the  fact.  The  best  il¬ 
lustration  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
provision  of  the  measure  dealing  with 
military  aid  to  Yugoslavia, 

When  the  proposal  was  made,  at  the 
time  the  mutual  security  bill  was  before 
Congress  a  year  ago,  opposition  was 
raised  to  any  sort  of  aid  to  Communist 
Yugoslavia.  I  felt  at  that  time  that  if 
the  interest  of  the  United  States  re¬ 
quired  such  aid,  and  Communist  Yugo¬ 
slavia  was  not  a  part  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  the  President  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  report  to  Congress.  The 
amendment  which  I  offered  was 
adopted.  I  shall  read  it.  It  is  section 
143,  and  will  be  found  on  page  39  of  the 
committee  report.  It  is  near  the  bottom 
of  page  39,  and  reads  as  follows; 

Sec.  143.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  no  assistance  under  this  title 
or  any  other  title  of  this  act,  or  under  any 
provision  of  law  repealed  by  section  542  (a) 
of  this  act,  shall  be  furnished  to  Yugoslavia 
after  the  expiration  of  90  days  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  unless 
the  President  finds  and  so  reports  to  the 
Congress,  with  his  reasons  therefor,  (1)  that 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  Yugoslavian 
policies  on  the  basis  of  which  assistance 
under  this  act  has  been  furnlshd  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  in  the  past,  and  that  Yugoslavia  is 
independent  of  control  by  the  Soviet  Union, 

(2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  participating  in 
any  policy  or  program  for  the  Communist 
conquest  of  the  world,  and  (3)  that  it  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States  to  continue  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  under  this 
act. 

The  amendment  was  warmly  received 
and  adopted  by  the  Senate  at  that  time. 
However,  the  bill  sent  to  Congress  this 
year,  and  introduced  by  request  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Is¬ 
land  [Mr.  Green]  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley], 
provided  for  the  repeal  of  section  143. 
I  am  happy  to  note  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  was  unwilling  to 
repeal  it.  However,  it  is  reported  to  the 
Senate  as  a  substitute,  which  has  been 
carefully  drawn  to  eliminate  prior  re¬ 
port  to  Congress.  Let  me  read  it.  It  is 
section  143  and  reads  as  follows; 

Sec.  143.  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia:  In  fur¬ 
nishing  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  shall  continuously  assure  himself  (1) 
that  Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  its 
independence,  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not 
participating  in  any  policy  or  program  for 
the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world,  and 

(3)  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance 
is  in  the  Interest  of  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  shall  keep 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and  con¬ 
stantly  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished 
to  Yugoslavia  under  this  act. 


Senators  will  note  that  the  word  “fur¬ 
nished”  is  in  the  past  tense,  making  it 
clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  advise  Congress  only  after  the 
act  has  been  taken. 

That  is  not  the  sort  of  information 
the  legislative  body  of  a  free  government 
should  require. 

The  great  contest  that  is  going  on  in 
the  world  is  a  contest  between  free  gov¬ 
ernment  and  totalitarian  government, 
headed  by  managerial  oflBcials  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Sometimes  they  are 
Communist  and  sometimes  they  are  Fas¬ 
cist,  but  they  conceive  that  they,  and 
they  alone,  are  competent  to  deal  with 
what  the  people  ought  to  take.  In  our 
Government,  the  sole  legislative  author¬ 
ity  is  the  Congress  of  the  people.  When 
we,  in  the  interest  of  national  defense 
and  in  the  interest  of  economic  aid  to 
nations  of  the  world,  are  granting  broad 
powers  for  the  expenditure  of  moneys  of 
the  people,  we  ought  to  be  careful  that 
we  know  in  advance  what  is  being  done. 

Let  me  give  another  illustration  of  how 
the  reports  to  Congress  are  reports  after 
the  fact.  On  page  31  of  the  bill,  in  sec¬ 
tion  202  (b),  beginning  at  the  bottom 
of  page  30,  I  find  these  words; 

Guaranties  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  413  (b) 

(4),  except  subparagraph  (F)  thereof.  The 
administrator  of  the  fund  shall  furnish  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  to  the  Foreign  Affiairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  on 
each  financing  operation  or  transaction  in¬ 
volving  more  than  $10  million  of  the  Fund’s 
assets  and  Involving  an  activity  requiring 
longer  than  1  year  to  complete.  Such  report 
shall  be  made  at  the  time  such  financing 
operation  or  transaction  is  consummated. 

I  emphasize  the  last  sentence; 

Such  report  shall  be  made  at  the  time 
such  financing  operation  or  transaction  is 
consummated. 

There  is  no  requirement  for  a  report 
on  any  transaction  involving  less  than 
$10  million,  or,  indeed,  strictly  speaking, 
involving  $10  million.  The  language  is 
“more  than  $10  million.”  So  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  fund,  in  the  language 
of  the  bill,  is  free  to  make  commitments 
for  any  number  of  operations  and  trans¬ 
actions  for  $10  million  or  less,  without 
making  the  slightest  report  hereafter  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield.  ■ 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  if  the  final  sentence  of 
the  amendment  which  he  has  offered 
would  permit  the  President  or  a  member 
of  the  executive  branch  to  plead  privi¬ 
lege  in  case  the  information  sought  were 
of  such  a  nature  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  President,  it  would  impair  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  Cer¬ 
tainly  it  must  be  recognized  that  in  the 
administration  of  the  act  the  President 
and  the  ICA  will  be  dealing  with  many 
sensitive  matters.  I  was  wondering 
what  interpretation  the  Senator  would 
put  upon  that  language. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  certain  that 
no  committee  of  Congress,  either  of  this 
body  or  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
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would  wish  to  make  any  disclosure  of 
any  really  sensitive  material.  I  think 
that  if  the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  claim  the  executive  privilege  with 
respect  to  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
which  are  delegated  to  him,  the  commit¬ 
tee  would  never  raise  a  question  at  all. 
But  the  sad  fact  is — and  the  bill  proves — 
that  while  we  grant  the  authority  to 
the  President,  the  bill  contains  language 
which  puts  the  spending  authority  really 
in  the  hands  of  underlings  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive. 

Such  officials,  my  belief  is,  are  the  ones 
who  are  required  to  come  before  the 
committees  and  answer  questions.  If 
they  are  dealing  with  a  sensitive  matter, 
a  classified  matter,  one  which  would  in¬ 
volve  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  President  said  so,  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  at  all  under  this  language. 
But  the  sad  fact  is  that  the  claim  of 
Executive  privilege  has  been  greatly  ex¬ 
panded  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  is 
perfectly  sympathetic  to  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment,  with  respect  to  such 
information  as  dongress  might  desire 
with  respect  to  the  activities  and  the 
responsibilities  of  any  agency  under  the 
act.  I  think  the  statement  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Wyoming  perhaps  provides  as¬ 
surance  as  a  part  of  the  legislative  story 
in  the  consideration  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  think  it  does.  It  was 
intended  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  should 
like  to  read  the  final  sentence  of  the 
amendment  and  then  have  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  elaborate  upon  the  state¬ 
ment,  if  he  cares  to  do  so.  The  amend¬ 
ment  proposes,  in  the  final  sentence,  this 
requirement; 

Any  Government  agency  shall  furnish  any 
information  requested  by  any  such  commit¬ 
tee  with  respect  to  the  activities  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  that  agency  under  this  act  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Government  having  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  programs  being  administered 
under  this  act  to  furnish  promptly  to  such 
committee  or  committees,  upon  request  by 
any  such  committees,  full  information  with 
respect  to  such  activities  and  responsibilities. 

Having  read  that  sentence,  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming,  the  sponsor  of 
the  amendment,  this  direct  question; 
Would  that  language,  in  the  Senator's 
judgment  and  in  his  interpretation,  con¬ 
stitute  a  waiver  of  Executive  privilege, 
when  the  bill  has  been  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  and  signed  by  the  President? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  would  consti¬ 
tute  a  waiver  of  Executive  privilege  by 
any  subordinate  of  the  President,  unless 
the  President  himself  exercised  his  privi¬ 
lege. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  if  the 
President  exercised  the  privilege,  then 
the  subordinate  or  the  employee  of  the 
agency  could  cite  it. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  President  has  the  con¬ 
stitutional  right,  in  matters  of  foreign 
relations,  to  decline  to  give  out  infor¬ 
mation  when  he  believes  that  such  in¬ 
formation  would  impair  the  national 
security.  I  am  not  dealing  with  that 
matter  at  all.  A  statute  could  not  over¬ 
rule  a  constitutional  right. 
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But  where,  as  we  know  in  this  case, 
the  power  that  we  grant  to  the  Pi-esi- 
dent  must  be  exercised  by  subordinate 
officials  who  never  see  the  President, 
then  I  want  to  be  certain  that  the  execu¬ 
tive  privilege  is  not  extended  to  such 
persons. 

There  were  examples  before  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations  last 
year.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  who  is  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  related 
some  of  those  facts.  There  was  a  pro¬ 
gram  to  expend  a  large  amount  of  money 
for  the  construction  of  a  wheat  ware¬ 
house  in  the  countiy  of  Pakistan.  Com¬ 
petitive  bids  were  sought.  They  were 
received,  but  they  were  rejected.  Even 
the  best  bid  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  remembers 
the  incident. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  re¬ 
calls  that  incident. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Yes,  I 
do. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Before  the  infor¬ 
mation  was  secured,  which  prevented  the 
expenditure  of  that  fund,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  committee  to  summon 
before  it  the  chief  official. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  record  now  is  clear,  but  I  want  to 
shorten  the  question,  and  then  I  shall 
ask  the  Seantor  from  Wyoming  to  com¬ 
ment  on  it.  Then  I  think  we  will  have 
solved  the  problem.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  when  the  bill  is  passed  and 
is  signed  by  the  President,  the  signing  of 
the  bill  by  the  President  will  constitute 
a  waiver  by  him  of  his  right  to  voice  and 
claim  executive  privilege  with  respect  to 
the  matters  in  the  act? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  constitute  a  waiver  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  executive  privilege;  no. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Even 
though  he  signs  the  bill? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Even  though  he 
signs  the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  recalls  that  we  had  a  colloquy 
last  evening  about  this  very  amendment. 
At  that  time  it  was  the  contention  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  Con¬ 
gress  could  not  pass  legislation  which 
would  compel  the  President  to  divulge 
information  which  he  felt,  under  his 
constitutional  right  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  did  not  need  to  divulge. 
I  read  from  page  8063  of  the  Record  of 
June  13,  1957,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Humphrey.  I  did  not  say  that  at  all.  I 
said  we  cannot  pass  legislation  here  which 
would  compel  the  President  to  divulge  in¬ 
formation  that  he  feels  under  his  constitu¬ 
tional  right  as  President  of  the  United  States 
he  does  not  need  to  divulge.  We  can  pass 
legislation  which  says,  “The  only  way,  Mr. 
President,  you  can  carry  out  this  program 
is  to  do  as  we  say  in  terms  of  reports.”  And 
the  President  will  have  to  either  sign  it  or 
reject  it. 

My  feeling  was  that  the  language  in 
the  sentence  to  which  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  made  particular  refer¬ 


ence  is  a  language  which.  If  left  in  the 
bill  as  now  written,  or  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  as  now  written,  might  very  well 
compel  the  President,  after  he  seeks  legal 
advice  from  the  Department  of  Justice, 
to  have  to  veto  this  measure,  because  I 
am  afraid  it  goes  further  than  the  intent 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  since  the 
bill  is  written  to  place  all  these  funds 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  President. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  it  is  true — and  I  concur  fully  with 
his  observation — that  the  funds  will  not 
be  spent  directly  by  the  President,  but 
will  be  spent  by  agents  of  the  President 
who  are  responsible  to  him.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  the  President  appoints  the  Director 
of  the  loan  development  fund,  and  the 
nomination  of  the  Director  must  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate.  It  is  a  Presiden¬ 
tial  appointment,  and  the  appointee  is 
subject  to  removal  by  the  President.  The 
President  also  appoints  the  ICA  Director, 
who  is  in  full  charge  of  the  program. 
That  appointment  is  hkewise  subject  to 
confirmation  by  the  Senate,  and  the  ap¬ 
pointee  is  subject  to  removal  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  the  language  dealing  with 
southeast  Asia,  appearing  on  page  28, 
beginning  in  line  16,  as  follows: 

The  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may 
designate  shall  report  each  instance  of  such 
waiver — • 

The  waiver  is  explained  a  little  be¬ 
fore  that — in  line  14 — by  the  words — 

The  President  may  waive  specific  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  142  to  the  extent  he  may 
deem  necessary  in  the  national  Interest  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Those  words  are  followed  by  the  sen¬ 
tence  I  began  to  read,  which  in  full  is 
as  follows: 

The  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may 
designate  shall  report  each  instance  of  such 
waiver  to  the  Foreign  Relations.  Appropria¬ 
tions,  and  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs,  Appro¬ 
priations,  and  Armed  Services  Committees 
of  the  Hovise  of  Representatives  within  30 
days. 

My  point  is  that  this  information 
should  be  obtained  before  the  act;  and 
there  is  here  a  clear  indication  of  the 
delegation  to  a  subordinate  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent;  and  those  subordinates  do  act. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  fully  concur. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Again  I  say,  as  I 
said  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
that  a  statutory  provision  cannot  waive 
the  constitutional  power  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  But  I  am  speaking  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  power  of  the  President,  not 
the  constitutional  power  of  subordi¬ 
nates,  because  there  is  no  such  power. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Ws^ming  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator’s  analysis.  The  agents  act  in 
the  name  of  the  President.  But  this  is 
what  causes  me  some  concern.  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  am  very  sympathetic  with 
the  objectives  of  the  amendment,  and 
basically  I  believe  that  the  purpose  of 
the  amendment  is  covered  by  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  as  now  prepared,  but 
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perhaps  not  as  specifically  as  we  need  to 
have  it  covered. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  exactly 
the  case. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Therefore,  I  am 
trying  to  work  with  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  in  hopes  that  we  can  arrive 
at  language  which,  at  least  from  my 
point  of  view,  I  can  support  whole¬ 
heartedly. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  will 
refer  to  the  language  on  page  1  of  his 
amendment,  in  line  7,  where  the  amend¬ 
ment  directs  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
keep  these  committees  informed.  The 
amendment  uses  the  words  “fully  and 
currently  informed.” 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  words 
“fully”  were  included,  but  if  the  words 
“and  currently”  were  deleted,  that 
would  be  helpful.  The  directive  is  that 
the  committees  must  be  kept  fully  in¬ 
formed,  But  to  be  kept  currently  in- 
foi’med  might  imply  almost  a  day-to- 
day  type  of  reporting,  which  I  believe 
would  impair  the  administration  of  for¬ 
eign  policy. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  But  we  have  a 
precedent  which  I  believe  should  relieve 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  from  his 
doubt.  The  language  to  which  he  is  re¬ 
ferring  relates  back  to  the  precise  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  When 
Congress  was  passing  that  measure. 
Congress  was  dealing  with  a  great,  new 
natural  power,  the  destructive  quality  of 
which  Congress  was  not  fully  informed 
about.  But  in  the  present  case  we  are 
dealing  with  the  expenditure  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  money  all  over  the  globe,  and  in 
many  ways  which  the  President  is  ut¬ 
terly  imable  to  supervise. 

Let  las  consider,  for  example,  the 
language  on  page  30,  at  the  beginning 
of  paragraph  (b)  of  section  202,  as  fol¬ 
lows; 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  President  Is  hereby  authorized  to  make 
loans,  credits,  or  guaranties,  or  to  engage 
in  other  financing  operations  or  transac¬ 
tions  (not  to  include  grants  or  direct  pur¬ 
chases  of  equity  securities),  to  or  with  such 
nations,  organizations,  persons — 

That  means  Individuals — 
or  other  entitles. 

What  sort  of  an  entity  is  meant? 
This  language  is  so  broad  that  it  places 
the  entire  revolving  fund  created  for 
economic  aid — and  I  am  strong  for  eco¬ 
nomic  aid,  rather  than  the  furnishing  of 
military  equipment  to  be  used  for  the 
destruction  of  life — in  such  a  position 
that  it  is  subject  to  loose  expenditure. 
When  we  are  dealing  with  a  measure  of 
this  sort,  we  should  be  able  to  protect  the 
people  of  the  United  States  from  the 
loose  expenditure  of  the  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  which  in  this  measure  are  authorized 
for  appropriation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I 
wish  to  say  that  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  deeply  indebted  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  diligence  in  hav¬ 
ing  adequate  checks  placed  upon  any 
officer  of  the  Government  who  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  spend  large  sums  of  money; 
and  it  is  important  that  such  checks  be 
provided  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  confident 
that  if  the  amendment  is  adopted  by  the 
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Senate  and  is  placed  in  the  searchlight 
of  the  conference,  the  necessity  for  such 
an  amendment  will  be  recognized ;  and  if 
in  conference  a  change  is  desired,  it  can 
be  worked  out  there. 

The  important  thing  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  is  the  custodian  of  the  money  of 
the  people,  shall  not  be  deprived  of  a 
prior  look  at  the  projects  which  are  to  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield,  to  per¬ 
mit  me  to  make  a  final  observation  and  to 
ask  a  question?  I  know  that  other 
Senators  wish  to  interrogate  him. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  feel  most  sin¬ 
cerely  that  if  the  sentence  on  page  2  of 
the  amendment,  in  line  4,  to  which  the 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  referred,  could  be  modified  or  de¬ 
leted  or  in  some  way  clarified  by  lan¬ 
guage  included  in  the  amendment,  so  as 
not  to  impinge  upon  what  I  believe  to  be 
prerogatives  of  the  executive — which 
Senators  should  guard  just  as  zealously 
as  they  guard  their  own  congressional 
prerogatives — then  I  would  be  in  accord 
with  the  amendment. 

I  know  the  State  Department  feels 
that  the  language  about  keeping  the 
Congress  “fully  and  currently  informed’’ 
may  lead  to  some  troubles  in  adminis¬ 
tration.  But  I  doubt  that;  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  congressional  commit- 
tes  would  not  ask  for  imdue  activities 
on  the  part  of  the  State  Department, 
but  would  ask  only  for  proper  reporting. 

However,  I  am  concerned  about  this 
matter  from  the  constitutional  point  of 
view.  Every  Senator  has  his  own  view¬ 
point  regarding  what  is  a  constitutional 
question. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  am  very  happy 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  have 
pursued  this  matter.  I  think  we  are 
making  a  valuable  legislative  history  in 
regard  to  construing  the  meaning  of  the 
language;  and  inasmuch  as  the  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  supported,  I  think  the 
Record  contains  ample  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  amendment  is  needed. 

Let  us  consider,  for  example,  the  lan¬ 
guage  on  page  36,  beginning  in  line  24; 
it  is  part  of  section  206.  I  now  read  the 
sentence  begiiming  at  that  point: 

If  the  administrator  of  the  fund  follows 
a  course  contrary  to  the  advice  of  a  majority 
of  the  committee — 

And  of  course  that  is  the  Advisory 
Committee,  which  is  established  by  the 
language  on  page  36,  in  lines  7  to  18— 
with  respect  to  any  such  subject,  he  shall 
furnish  to  the  committee  and  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  statement 
of  his  reasons  for  doing  so. 

There  again  it  is  after  the  fact,  be¬ 
cause  if  it  were  intended  to  be  before 
the  fact,  the  words  “before  acting” 
would  be  inserted  on  line  2,  after  the 
word  “shall.”  That  would  make  it  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  was  before  the  fact,  but  as 
it  is  written,  it  is  after  the  fact.  That 
is  why  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  protect 
the  power  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
subordinates. 


In  the  case  to  which  I  started  to  refer, 
and  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  said  he  recalled  viv¬ 
idly,  the  President  was  not  vaguely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  matter.  It  was  all  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  one  of  his  subordi¬ 
nates,  and  that  subordinate,  having  or¬ 
dered  rejection  of  the  bids,  then  ordered 
that  the  contract  be  awarded  to  one  of 
the  low  bidders,  a  corporation  which 
had  not  been  in  business  as  much  as  a 
year.  That  is  obviously  not  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  and  it  is  so  obvious  that 
when  finally  the  Committee  on  Govern¬ 
ment  Operations  was  able  to  get  that 
oflQcer  before  it,  the  committee  got  the 
information  and  stopped  the  deal.  We 
have  made  a  legislative  record. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  May  I  ask  the 
Presiding  Officer  how  much  time  I  have 
left? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pas- 
tore  in  the  chair).  The  Senator  has 
30  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield  myself  suf¬ 
ficient  time  to  answer  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  question  is  this : 
Why  is  there  any  more  reason  to  have 
this  language  in  the  bill  than  to  have 
similar  language  in  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act,  under  which  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  loans  literally  billions  upon 
bilUons  of  dollars,  or  in  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  Act,  or  in  the  Housing  Act, 
or  in  the  Defense  Department  appro¬ 
priation  bill,  because  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  spends  literally  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Because  none  of 
those  agencies  could  refuse  a  request. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Or  the  old  ICA  Act, 
under  which  we  are  working  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  My  question  is.  Why  is  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  this  language  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  measure  when  it  is  not  in  all  those 
other  acts? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Because  the  Pres¬ 
ident  is  not  acting  in  the  other  cases. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand  what  the  Senator  means. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  We  are  dealing 
here  with  foreign  relations  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  Department.  We 
are  making  authorizations  for  expendi¬ 
ture  by  the  President,  but  we  know  there 
is  not  time  enough  in  a  month  for  the 
President  to  give  any  attention  to  any 
part  of  the  transactions, 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  not  the  Senator 
now  being  technical,  because  all  appro¬ 
priations,  regardless  of  what  they  are 
for,  are  imder  the  direct  responsibility 
and  supervision  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  How  long  has  that 
been  going  on? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Since  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Government,  when  the 
constitutional  fathers  wrote  into  the 
Constitution  that  no  money  could  be  ex¬ 
pended  from  the  Ti’easury  except  by  an 
appropriation  of  Congress.  Congress  has 
the  power  of  the  purse,  and  the  minute 
we  lose  the  power  of  the  purse  we  shall 
lose  free  government  and  sacrifice  the 
authority  of  the  people. 
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Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  point  is :  Why  is 
it  so  important  to  write  this  sort  of  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  bill  before  the  Senate  when 
we  have  never  done  it  before? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Because  we  now 
are  at  the  point  where  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  is  finding  itself  unable 
to  borrow  money  without  paying  high 
interest  rates.  We  are  now  at  the  point 
where  we  know  that  the  bonds  of  the 
United  States  have  sunk  away  below  par. 
The  Second  Liberty  Loan  Bonds  on  the 
market  today  are  not  quoted  at  more 
than  88.  That  is  the  reason.  Because, 
while  other  governments  are  using  our 
appropriations  to  pay  their  debts,  we  are 
appropriating  money  to  increase  our 
debt. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  ’The  able  Senator 
does  not  want  us  to  believe  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  going  to  pass  on  every  individual 
loan  and  every  individual  transaction, 
does  he? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Of  course  not. 
The  amendment  does  not  so  provide. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  amendment 
provides  that  Congress  can  call  before  it 
any  disgruntled  employee  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  department,  who  will  be  able  to  say 
whatever  he  pleases;  and  we  shall  no 
longer  have  orderly  government. 

Ml*.  O’MAHONEY.  ’The  Senator  is  not 
talking  seriously. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes;  I  am  very  seri¬ 
ous. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY,  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  desired  to  ask  me  a  question. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  am  talking  very 
seriously. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  2  or  3  ques¬ 
tions.  I  wonder  why  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  did  not  submit  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  committee,  so  the  commit¬ 
tee  could  have  some  idea  how  much  the 
adoption  of  the  proposal  would  cost,  and 
how  much  of  an  additional  staff  would  be 
required. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  wanted  to  do  it, 
but  time  passes  on  so  rapidly.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Ccmmittee,  I  am  a  member  of  the  In¬ 
terior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I 
was  busy  day  and  night  with  tasks  as¬ 
signed  to  me  by  those  three  committees, 
and  I  did  not  have  time.  I  was  disap¬ 
pointed  when  I  found  the  report  had 
been  submitted  by  the  committee  last 
week,  instead  of  this  week.  I  thought  I 
would  have  ample  time  to  appear  before 
the  committee.  I  have  appeared  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows,  when  he  and  I  were 
in  agreement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  Has  the  Senator 
had  any  estimate  made  of  how  many 
additional  staff  members  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  if  there  were  a  requirement  to  file 
current  reports  of  such  activities?  Does 
not  the  Senator  know  it  would  require 
an  enoi*mous  number  of  people? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Is  the  Senator 
making  an  argument  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  executive  secretai*y? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  what  It 
amounts  to. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  been 
fu  actioning  for  a  number  of  years  with¬ 
out  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  And  a  lot  of 
money  has  been  expended,  and  many 
proponents  of  the  bill  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  on  the  floor  during  the  debate 
that  there  has  been  waste  and  extrava¬ 
gance — necessarily  so.  I  am  seeking  to 
protect  against  the  unnecessary  expend¬ 
iture  of  Government  funds. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  We  are  coming  to 
the  point  now.  I  do  not  wish  to  stand 
here  and  say  the  administration  is  with¬ 
out  fault.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have 
often  said  it  has  been.  Unfortunately, 
under  our  system,  we  have  an  executive 
and  a  legislative  branch - 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  “Unfortunately,” 
does  the  Senator  say? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Because  the  Sen¬ 
ator  feels  disappointment - 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Does  the  Senator 
say  “unfortunately”?  If  he  does,  he 
answers  my  case. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator 
^Joes  not  want  me  to  ask  questions,  I 
shall  not  do  so,  but  shall  speak  on  my 
own  time. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  When  the  Sena¬ 
tor  says  it  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  a 
legislative  and  an  executive  branch,  I 
want  to  know  what  he  means.  It  is  not 
unfortunate.  It  is  a  free  government. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Of  course,  as  the 
Senator  well  knows,  I  did  not  mean  it 
is  unfortunate  that  we  have  a  legislative 
and  executive  branch.  What  I  started 
to  say  was  that  under  our  system  of 
Government  the  very  fact  that  we  have 
a  legislative  and  executive  branch  neces¬ 
sitates  that  one  branch  must,  occa¬ 
sionally,  accord  to  the  other  branch  a 
certain  degree  of  tinist.  If  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
means  anything,  it  means  that  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  way  the  executive 
branch  is  administering  the  law,  and 
he  wants  the  legislative  branch  to  take 
over  that  function  by  requiring  full  and 
current  reports,  why  does  the  Senator 
want  that  if  it  is  not  to  assume  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  which  is  in  the  executive? 
If  we  are  to  be  fully  informed,  then  I 
suppose  we  should  take  the  responsibility 
of  administering  the  law  day  by  day.  It 
is  a  wholly  imworkable  approach  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  do  not  agree 
with  what  the  Senator  concludes  at  all, 
because  the  same  language  is  in  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act,  and  it  has  not  re¬ 
sulted  in  any  day-to-day  assumption  by 
the  Congress  of  the  functions  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  This  provision  is 
not  restricted  to  any  one  agency.  It  is 
practically  the  whole  Government  the 
Senator  wishes  to  have  brought  up  here. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  'The  Senator  knows 
it  is  restricted  to  those  carrying  a  re- 
ponsibility  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
Export -Import  Bank  was  established 
under  very  detailed  legislation,  setting 
forth  a  great  many  legislative  standards, 
controls,  and  regulations,  whereas  the 


proposal  in  this  bill  does  not  begin  to 
provide  the  kind  of  checks  we  have  on 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  innumerable 
quotations  from  the  bill  which  I  could 
read  to  prove  my  point  that  the  Congress 
should  retain  its  power  to  know  what  is 
being  done  with  the  people’s  money. 
That  is  all  I  ask. 

Por  almost  50  years  we  have  been 
watching  the  Congress  delegate  away  its 
powers  to  the  Executive.  We  did  it  after 
the  “crash,”  when  we  first  appropriated 
some  $3  billion  to  repair  some  of  the 
damage  caused  by  the  depression  in  1933. 
There  was  a  grant  of  legislative  power 
to  the  Executive,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  It  was  exercised.  But  this  practice 
is  becoming  so  habitual  now  that  we  are 
bound  to  lose  our  legislative  power.  We 
are  sacrificing  the  great  distinction  be¬ 
tween  our  Government  and  every  other 
government  on  earth,  except  perhaps  the 
British  Government.  We  have  a  legis¬ 
lative  power  that  is  still  dominant.  We 
do  not  have  managerial  government. 
But  we  are  drifting  into  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
should  be  adopted,  would  the  Senator 
be  so  kind  as  to  describe  to  me  what 
the  procedure  would  be,  what  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  House  committees  would 
do  after  the  reports  were  filed,  and  why 
this  procedure  is  suggested? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  point  is  this, 
I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio :  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
would  be  assured  that  when  it  called  any 
officer  or  employee  to  testify  with  re¬ 
spect  to  a  fact,  the  answer  would  be 
promptly  given  without  reluctance. 
The  Department  of  State  says  in  its  let¬ 
ter  that  it  is  willing  to  cooperate  with 
the  Congress.  It  says  it  comes  down 
and  tells  these  things.  But  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  bill,  which  I  have  read 
clearly  call  for  reports  only  after  the  act 
has  taken  place. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  acting  minority  leader  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green]. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  comments  about  this  proposed 
amendment. 

This  amendment  would  require  any 
executive  branch  official  to  furnish,  on 
request,  any  information,  whether  docu¬ 
ments  or  testimony,  desired  by  any  com¬ 
mittee  of  Congress  as  to  any  mutual- 
security  activity  or  responsibility. 

This  amendment  in  substantially  the 
same  form  was  offered  during  floor  de¬ 
bate  on  the  mutual-security  program 
authorization  bill  last  year,  was  thor¬ 
oughly  debated,  and  was  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  58  to  23. 

I  hope  we  will  be  faithful  to  the  action 
taken  by  our  predecessors,  and  do  as  well 
as  they  did. 


This  amendment  raises  a  delicate 
question  of  the  constitutional  relations 
between  the  Congress  and  the  President. 
It  would  set  an  important  precedent  on 
a  problem  not  peculiar  to  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program.  It  should  be  debated  on 
its  merits  in  a  general  bill  and  not  be 
dealt  with  as  a  rider  to  a  mutual-secur¬ 
ity  bill. 

The  amendment  is  not  necessary.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  have 
always  been  able  to  get  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  need  about  mutual-security 
programs.  Moreover,  if  the  matter  is 
important  enough  the  Congress  can  al¬ 
ways  get  the  information  it  wants  from 
the  Executive  by  denying  appropriations 
to  the  Executive.  This  kind  of  action, 
however,  should  be  taken  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  not  by  a  single  committee  of 
Congress. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  amendment 
is  constitutional.  Our  Government  is 
one  of  separated  powers.  The  Congress 
should  be  jealous  of  its  power,  but  it 
should  also  jealously  guard  the  power 
of  the  President.  A  committee  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  the  Congress,  and  should  not 
act  as  if  it  were  the  Congress.  The  Con¬ 
gress  may  ask  the  President  to  report  to 
the  Congress,  but  a  committee  of  Con¬ 
gress  should  not  ask  the  President  to  re¬ 
port  to  it. 

The  amendment  is  very  broad  in  its 
scope.  It  applies  not  only  to  documents, 
but  directs  that  no  oral  testimony  shall 
be  withheld  from  a  committee.  Any  in¬ 
formation  asked  for  by  a  committee  of 
Congress  must  be  furnished.  It  does  not 
matter  whether  the  information  is  im- 
classified  or  top  secret;  whether  it  is  a 
conversation  between  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  whether  it  is 
a  conversation  between  two  janitors;  or 
whether  a  document  consists  of  prelimi¬ 
nary  notes  or  whether  it  is  a  final  docu¬ 
ment — all  must  be  handed  over  at  the 
demand  of  a  committee,  whether  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  information  would  injure 
the  national  security  or  not. 

For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  Px’esident, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  amendment 
should  not  prevail. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  letter  dated  Jrme  13,  1957, 
from  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  Mr.  John 
B.  Hollister,  addressed  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Green]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

International  Cooperation 

Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  June  13, 1957. 
Hon.  Theodore  P.  Green, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  In  reply  to 
the  letter  of  June  12  from  Mr.  Marcy  of 
your  staff  requesting  our  comments  on  the 
amendment  which  Senator  O’Mahoney  plans 
to  propose  during  floor  debate  on  S.  2130. 
That  amendment  would  add  at  the  end  of 
section  534  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
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1954,  as  amended,  the  lollowing  new  lan¬ 
guage: 

“The  Secretary  of  State  shall  keep  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  fully  and  cur¬ 
rently  informed  with  respect  to  all  activities 
of  the  Department  of  State  or  any  agency 
thereof  under  this  act.  The  Secretary  of 
Defense  shall  keep  such  committees  and  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  fully  and  cur¬ 
rently  informed  with  respect  to  all  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  under  this  act. 
Any  Government  agency  shall  furnish  any 
information  requested  by  any  such  commit¬ 
tee  with  respect  to  the  activities  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  that  agency  under  this  act 
and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Government  having  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  programs  being  admin¬ 
istered  under  this  act  to  furnish  promptly 
to  such  committee  or  committees,  upon  re¬ 
quest  by  any  such  committees,  full  infor¬ 
mation  with  respect  to  such  activities  and 
responsibilities.’’ 

1.  The  first  two  sentences  of  this  new 
language  would  require  that  the  designated 
committees  be  “fully  and  constantly  in¬ 
formed”  with  respect  to  “all  activities”  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
We  oppose  such  a  requirement  as  unneces¬ 
sary  and  inadvisable. 

We  fully  agree  on  the  vital  Importance  of 
keeping  Congress  fully  informed  with  respect 
to  the  mutual  security  program.  We  be¬ 
lieve  the  present  arrangements  and  require¬ 
ments  for  informing  Congress  with  fespect 
to  the  mutual  security  program  amply  serve 
that  purpose.  Each  year  the  executive 
branch  makes  a  full  presentation  on  this 
program  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  to  several  other  committees. 
This  presentation  Includes  the  submission 
of  extensive  written  materials  with  respect 
to  the  program,  as  well  as  the  personal  testi¬ 
mony  of  numerous  witnesses  from  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch.  ’The  content  of  these  pres¬ 
entations  is  determined  in  consultation 
with  representatives  of  the  various  commit¬ 
tees  before  which  we  appear.  Bo  far  as  I 
know,  we  have  included  in  these  presenta¬ 
tions  all  of  the  information  the  committees 
have  requested  us  to  submit,  including 
classified  Information. 

In  addition  to  this  annual  presentation 
to  the  Congress,  we  submit  to  the  Congress 
semiannually,  as  required  by  section  534  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act,  reports  covering 
each  6  months  of  operations  under  this  act. 
These  reports  Include  detailed  information 
on  the  implementation  of  several  sections. 
Also,  as  required  by  section  513  of  the  act, 
we  specifically  inform  the  Congress  of  all 
substantial  changes  from  the  illustrative 
programs  submitted  during  the  annual  pres¬ 
entations  to  Congress,  and  report  each  ac¬ 
tion  taken  under  specified  sections  of  the 
act. 

And  beyond  these  regular  procedures  for 
Informing  and  reporting  to  the  Congress,  we 
furnish  additional  information  in  response 
to  the  frequent  requests  we  receive  from 
congressional  committees  and  from  indi¬ 
vidual  Members  of  the  Congress. 

In  light  of  these  existing  requirements 
and  arrangements  for  furnishing  informa¬ 
tion  to  Congress,  we  do  not  believe  the  first 
two  sentences  of  the  O’Mahoney  amend¬ 
ment  would  serve  any  useful  purpose. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  clear  what  those 
tv/o  sections  require.  Read  literally,  they 
could  require  extensive  daily  or  weekly  re¬ 
ports  to  the  congressional  committees  on 
every  minute  detail  of  operations  in  some  65 
countries  under  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram.  This  would  patently  impose  an  im¬ 
possible  administrative  burden  on  execu¬ 
tive  agencies  as  well  as  deluging  the  com¬ 


mittees  with  far  more  Information  than 
could  usefully  be  absorbed.  If,  as  we  pre¬ 
sume  is  Intended,  the  amendment  contem¬ 
plates  reports  at  less  frequent  Intervals  and 
in  less  minute  detail,  it  would  appear  to 
add  nothing  useful  to  the  present  report¬ 
ing  and  Information  requirements  and  ar¬ 
rangements  described  above. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  final  sentence  of 
the  proposed  amendment,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  your  attention  the  following  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Secretary  Dulles  in  a  letter 
of  June  28,  1956,  to  Senator  George  regard¬ 
ing  an  amendment  advanced  last  year  by 
Senator  O’Mahonet  on  this  same  subject 
(although  differing  in  some  respects  from 
the  present  amendment)  : 

“Such  an  amendment  would  not  be  in 
the  national  Interest  to  the  extent  that  it 
is  intended  to  require  officers  and  employees 
of  the  executive  branch  to  make  available 
information  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  should  not  be  disclosed.  Any  such 
provision  would  adversely  affect  the  con¬ 
duct  of  our  foreign  relations,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  mutual  seciirity  program,  and 
the  operations  of  whole  areas  of  this  and 
other  departments,  only  incidentally  related 
to  mutual  security  activities.  Moreover,  the 
questions  raised  by  the  proposed  amendment, 
raise  substantial  constitutional  questions,  in 
that  the  amendment  would  purport  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  President  the  authority  to 
determine  when  and  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  the  disclosure  of  information  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  and 
national  security  would  be  in  the  public 
interest.  Such  a  provision  would  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  theory  of  separation  of 
powers  of  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  as  it  has  been  understood  and 
followed  since  the  administration  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Washington.  For  these  reasons  the 
Department  of  State  is  opposed  to  the  en¬ 
actment  of  this  amendment. 

“I  wish  to  make  it  clear  nevertheless  that 
the  Department  is  ready  as  it  has  always 
been,  to  Inform  the  appropriate  committees 
of  Congress  fully  as  to  actions  taken  and  de¬ 
terminations  made  in  implementation  of  the 
mutual  security  program  and  the  considera¬ 
tions  upon  which  they  are  based.  As  you 
and  members  of  your  committee  are  aware, 
officers  of  the  Department,  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  appear  before  your 
committee  for  several  weeks  of  testimony 
each  year  on  these  matters  and  discuss  them 
periodically  during  the  year  with  your  com¬ 
mittee  and  other  interested  committees.  As 
much  of  the  information  as  possible  has  been 
provided  on  an  unclassified  basis.  Sensitive 
information  which  could  not  be  made  public 
has  been  provided  to  the  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  on  a  classified  basis. 

“The  proposed  amendment,  however, 
would  purport  to  require  any  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Government  having  informa¬ 
tion,  or  having  custody  of  documents  or 
other  data  relating  to  programs  being  ad¬ 
ministered  under  the  act  to  furnish  such 
information  and  documents  promptly  on  re¬ 
quest  to  any  appropriate  committee  of  either 
House  or  joint  committee  of  the  Congress, 
or  any  subcommittee  of  such  committee. 
’The  material  which  could  be  requested  un¬ 
der  the  amendment  would  involve  substan¬ 
tially  every  file  in  the  Department  contain¬ 
ing  foreign  or  domestic  political  or  economic 
information,  as  well  as  considerable  foreign 
military  and  Intelligence  Information  held 
by  this  Department,  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  and  other  agencies. 

“Such  an  amendment,  if  enacted,  would 
pose  grave  problems  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations.  It  has  always  been  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  day-to-day  process  of  diplo¬ 
matic  communication  and  consultation,  both 
formal  and  informal,  through  which  the 
President  Is  Informed  of  current  and  pros¬ 
pective  developments  in  foreign  countries, 
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must  necessarily  be  carried  on  in  confidence. 
For  instance,  private  conversations  between 
the  President,  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
our  Ambassadors  and  the  heads  of  foreign 
states  and  their  representatives  cannot  be 
carried  on  with  frankness  except  on  the 
assumption  that  memorandums  of  such  con¬ 
versations  will  be  given  the  most  limited 
and  discreet  distribution,  even  within  the 
executive  branch.  ’The  same  is  true  of 
much  of  the  Informal  contact  at  lower  levels 
which  plays  so  essential  a  role  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  foreign  relations.  In  the  absence  of 
ability  to  respect  such  confidences  in  the 
manner  which  has  been  traditional  in  rela¬ 
tions  between  nations  for  centuries,  the  con¬ 
duct  of  diplomacy  would  be  well  nigh  im¬ 
possible. 

“It  is  equally  essential  to  the  efficient  and 
effective  administration  of  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  that  the  President  have  the 
benefit  of  confidential  advice  from  the  offi¬ 
cers  primarily  responsible  and  answerable 
to  him  within  the  executive  branch,  and 
that  they,  in  turn,  have  the  same  complete 
and  candid  advice  from  their  subordinates. 
This  frank  exchange  of  views  would  not  be 
possible  If  the  provisions  of  the  proposed 
instructions  required  by  the  amendment 
were  put  into  effect.  I  am  sure  the  practical 
necessity  for  such  relationships  in  delibera¬ 
tion  and  staff  administration  has  been  dem¬ 
onstrated  in  the  experience  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  and  judicial  branches  as  well  as  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  Some 
reasonable  line  must  be  drawn  between  the 
interest  of  Congress  in  carrying  out  investi¬ 
gations  in  furtherance  of  its  legislative 
functions,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
President  to  administer  the  laws.  It  Is  not 
to  the  Interest  of  the  Government,  or  of 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  that  the  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  any  branch  be  carried  out  by  methods 
which  would  seriously  impair  the  ability  of 
any  other  branch  to  function  effectively.” 

We  would  consider  the  present  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  Senator  O’Mahoney  to  re- 
. quire  the  furnishing  of  information  to  the 
Congress  only  in  conformance  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  described  in  the  foregoing  passages 
from  the  Secretary’s  letter.  As  such,  the 
amendment  would  add  nothing  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  arrangements  and  requirements  for  fur¬ 
nishing  information  to  Congress,  and  we 
oppose  it  for  this  reason.  If  the  amendment 
were  intended  to  go  beyond  this  and  have 
the  sweeping,  unrestricted  effect  of  last 
year’s  O'Mahoney  amendment,  then  we 
would  vigorously  oppose  It  for  the  reasons 
set  forth  in  the  Secretary’s  letter. 

While  urging  that  this  amendment  not  be 
adopted,  I  want  at  the  same  time  to  assure 
you  that  we  intend  to  continue,  as  we  have 
in  the  past,  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent 
consistent  with  the  principles  set  forth  above 
in  furnishing  Information  to  the  Congress, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

John  B.  Hollister. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  invite  atten¬ 
tion  of  Senators  particularly  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  item  at  the  bottom  of  page  2,  marked 
with  the  number  2,  which  refers  to  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Secretary  Dulles  to  Senator 
George,  dated  June  28,  1956,  regarding 
an  amendment  advanced  last  year  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming  * 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney]  on  this  same  subject. 
He  says,  in  substance,  that  such  an 
amendment  would  not  be  in  the  national 
interest  to  the  extent  that  it  is  intended 
to  require  olflcers  and  employees  of  the 
executive  branch  to  make  available  in¬ 
formation  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President,  should  not  be  disclosed. 
That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  very  significant 
sentence  in  connection  with  this  amend¬ 
ment. 
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Mr.  Pi-esident,  does  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney]  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes,  I  am  ready  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  shall  do  like¬ 
wise,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  or¬ 
der  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney].  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senatqr  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neely],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarbor¬ 
ough]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Neely],  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Carolina,  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  would  vote  “nay.” 

I  further  announce,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Rrieges],  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Langer],  and  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne],  are  absent  be¬ 
cause  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Potter]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne]  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Potter]  would 
each  vote  “nay.”  - 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

yeas — 31 


Anderson 

Jackson 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Jenner 

Murray 

Bible 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

O'Mahoney 

Byrd 

Kefauver 

Revercomb 

Carroll 

Kerr 

RusseU 

Chavez 

Long 

Scott 

Church 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Douglas 

Malone 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

Mansfield 

Tlaurmond 

Ellender 

McClellan 

FYear 

Morse 

NAYS— 53 

Aiken 

Cooper 

Hickenlooper 

Allott 

Cotton 

Hill 

Beall 

Curtis 

Holland 

Bennett 

Dirksen 

Hruska 

Brlcker 

Dworshak 

Humphrey 

Bush 

Flanders 

Ives 

Capehart 

Fulbrlght 

Javlts 

Carlson 

Gore 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Case,  N.  J. 

Green 

Kennedy 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Hayden 

Knowland 

Clark 

Hennings 

Kuchel 

No.  103 - 17 


Lausche 

Martin,  Iowa 

Martin,  Pa. 

McNamara 

Morton 

Neuberger 

Pastore 


Bridges 

Butler 

Ervin 

Goldwater 


Purtell 

Robertson 

Saltonstail 

Schoeppel 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Sparkman 


Stennla 

Thye 

Watkins 

Wiley 

Williams 

Young 


Potter 

Smathers 

Yarborough 


NOT  VOTING— 11 

Langer 
Monroney 
Neely 
Payne 


So  Mr.  O’Mahoney’s  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  identified  as  “6- 
13-57-C.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  40,  line  2, 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 


(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  not 
to  exceed  $10  million  of  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
for  assistance  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  he  may  specify,  to  schools,  libraries,  and 
community  centers  abroad,  founded  or  spon¬ 
sored  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
serving  as  study  and  demonstration  centers 
for  ideas  and  practices  of  the  United  States, 
notwithstanding  any  other  act  authorizing 
assistance  of  this  kind. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  permissive  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  does  not  increase  the  amount 
of  the  funds  authorized  by  the  bill,  but 
merely  gives  authority  to  the  President 
to  use  them  for  this  particular  purpose. 
As  is  well  known,  there  are  two  or  three 
outstanding  institutions  in  the  Middle 
East.  For  example,  there  is  the  Ameri¬ 
can  University  at  Beirut,  the  Robert 
College  in  Istanbul,  the  Pearce  College 
just  outside  Athens,  Greece,  and  the 
Athens  College  in  Athens. 

That  type  of  institution  would  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  assistance  under  the  amendment. 
It  is  not  a  mandatory  amendment.  The 
President  would  not  have  to  use  these 
funds,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  do  so.  How¬ 
ever,  at  the  present  time  the  President 
does  not  have  authority  to  use  appro¬ 
priated  funds  for  this  purpose.  He  does 
have  the  authority  to  use  Public  Law 
480  funds  for  this  purpose,  but  un¬ 
fortunately,  in  Lebanon  there  are  no 
such  funds. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  trus¬ 
tees  of  the  American  University  of  Bei¬ 
rut  came  before  our  committee  and  tes¬ 
tified  as  to  the  need  of  these  fimds.  I 
believe  the  evidence  is  quite  clear  that 
the  activities  of  these  universities  are 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  the  western  idea  of  society 
as  anything  we  are  doing.  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  any  prece¬ 
dent  for  this  suggested  activity? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  author¬ 
ity,  as  I  have  just  stated,  for  the  use  of 
Public  Law  480  funds,  the  only  differ¬ 
ence  being  that  those  funds  refer  to 
foreign  currencies,  whereas  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  permit  the  use  of  dollars. 
Such  assistance  is  already  being  given 
to  Robert  College  in  Istanbul. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  this  be  a 
precedent  under  which  other  areas 
would  be  asking  us  to  help  finance  their 
colleges  where  such  funds  would  be 
available? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  no  geo¬ 
graphical  limitation  under  the  amend¬ 
ment,  if  that  is  what  the  Senator  has 
in  mind.  There  is  not  now  under  exist¬ 
ing  law  either.  The  question  is  whether 
such  assistance  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  interests  of  this  coimtry.  There  are 
many  precedents  for  assistance  to  activi¬ 
ties  similar  to  that  which  is  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  amendment.  Some  of 
them  go  back  into  the  Boxer  indemnity 
fund,  which  was  in  this  general  field, 
but  not  specifically  limited  to  American 
students  abroad.  There  are  no  addi¬ 
tional  funds  required  by  the  amend¬ 
ment.  It  gives  authority  for  the  use  of 
funds  if  the  administration  sees  fit  to 
use  them  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Throughout  the  day 
the  argument  has  been  made  that  the 
people  do  not  understand  the  salutary 
benefits  that  accrue  to  our  country 
through  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  My  belief  is  that  that  impression 
of  the  public  is  rooted  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  entered  many  fields  which  to 
the  ordinary  citizen  have  no  relation¬ 
ship  to  the  defense  of  the  country.  We 
have  two  objects  to  obtain.  The  first  is 
to  help  defend  our  country.  The  second 
is  to  make  certain  that  we  are  offering 
to  the  citizens  a  program  which  has 
some  semblance  of  acceptability. 

With  all  due  deference  to  the  lofty 
motives  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
I  have  the  fear  that  a  program  of  this 
type  will  give  opponents  of  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  additional  fuel  with  which 
to  set  fire  to  these  efforts. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  must  say  in  re¬ 
ply,  that  I  regret  I  am  unable  to  agree 
with  the  Senator,  that  military  assist¬ 
ance  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can 
contribute  to  the  security  of  our  country. 

I  believe  there  are  many  ways  by 
which  we  can  contribute  to  it.  Perhaps 
the  military  way,  imder  the  situation 
which  is  developing,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  atomic  energy  developments, 
may  be  one  of  the  ways  that  is  proving 
to  be  obsolescent.  There  are  many  ways 
that  are  more  important  to  the  future 
protection  of  the  interests  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  subscribe  fully  to 
that  statement.  However,  there  is  a 
limitation  on  what  we  can  do.  If  we 
were  to  explore  to  the  limit  the  state¬ 
ment  just  made  by  the  Senator,  we  could 
bring  within  the  purview  of  that  state¬ 
ment  almost  any  activity.  Certainly 
we  cannot  begin  to  do  that. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  may 
be  desirable  to  have  a  definition  of  the 
term  “commimity  centers.”  What  would 
“community  centers”  embrace? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  community  center  I 
can  t.hink  of  at  the  moment  other  than 
the  institutions  I  mentioned,  such  as  the 
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American  college,  as  well  as  the  other  in¬ 
stitutions,  which  have  commimity  cen¬ 
ters  associated  with  them.  They  would 
be  eligible  under  the  authority  granted 
in  the  amendment. 

The  language  in  the  amendment  was 
taken  from  the  Smith-Mxmdt  Act,  and 
has  a  history  of  administration.  That 
is  the  reason  this  particular  language 
was  used.  At  the  moment  I  cannot 
think  of  a  particular  center.  As  I  said, 
however,  this  amendment  would  give  the 
President  authority  to  do  what  is  con¬ 
templated;  it  is  not  mandatory,  but  per¬ 
missive. 

In  the  hearings  we  received  testimony 
only  from  a  representative  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  Beirut  in  Lebanon,  although 
Robert  College  at  Istanbul  is  also  in 
great  need  of  funds,  as  are  the  other 
institutions.  I  do  not,  at  the  moment, 
recall  what  community  centers  are  in¬ 
volved  in  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  I 
wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  can  enlighten  us  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  cannot 
answer  the  question  with  respect  to  com¬ 
munity  centers.  However,  I  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  we  have  pursued 
the  policy  of  exchanging  students,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  under  the  Smith-Mundt 
Act  and  under  the  Pulbright  Act.  So  we 
have  established  precedents  for  bring¬ 
ing  youngsters  from  other  countries  to 
this  country,  and  sending  our  students 
abroad.  Under  those  programs  selec¬ 
tions  are  made  without  regard  to  race 
or  creed,  and  without  any  discrimination 
whatever.  We  have  supported,  as  the 
Senator  has  stated,  colleges  like  the 
American  University  at  Beirut,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  there  are  no  Public  Law  480 
funds  available  with  which  to  assist  that 
institution.  Funds  would  be  available 
under  the  amendment,  as  I  understand 
it,  for  Robert  College,  for  example. 

The  fund  might  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Chinese  in  the  university  in  For¬ 
mosa,  for  example,  if  it  were  needed  in 
an  emergency. 

All  those  institutions,  I  am  advised, 
have  been  taken  care  of  by  private  funds 
or  private  donations,  and  they  probably 
still  will  be.  There  was  some  need  for 
funds  for  colleges  in  the  Middle  East, 
where  funds  were  not  available,  and  it 
was  felt  that  some  of  these  funds  could 
be  brought  in. 

I  am  very  glad  to  support  the  Sena¬ 
tor  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  My  observation  has 
been  that  most  of  the  Embassies  or  most 
of  the  so-called  American  colonies  in  the 
foreign  countries — it  is  true  in  Latin- 
America — have  what  are  called  com¬ 
munity  centers.  I  do  not  think  the 
language  particularly  strengthens  the 
bill.  I  suggest  that  the  author  of  the 
amendment  should  strike  out  “com¬ 
munity  centers.” 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator 
thought  that  was  important,  I  would 
have  no  hesitancy  in  modifying  my 
amendment  by  deleting  those  words. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  source,  at  least,  should  be  defined; 
otherwise  the  language  is  pretty  broad. 
If  the  language  were  stricken  out,  I  do 
not  think  the  amendment  would  be 
weakened. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  particu¬ 
larly  what  we  had  in  mind.  We  took  the 
language  from  the  other  act,  in  order  not 
to  make,  the  provision  too  extensive,  al¬ 
though,  as  the  Senator  well  knows,  the 
President  would  still  have  to  approve  this 
sort  of  program  and  would  have  to  de¬ 
fine  what  “community  center”  itself 
meant. 

Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
feel  that  the  language  ought  to  be 
eliminated? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  mod¬ 
ify  my  amendment  by  deleting  the 
words  “community  centers.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  a  right  to 
modify  his  amendment,  and  it  is  modi¬ 
fied  accordingly. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Would 
the  term  “abroad”  make  the  fund 
applicable  to  schools  and  libraries  in 
South  America,  as  well  as  in  other  areas 
of  the  world? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas.  I  have  discussed  my  amend¬ 
ment  with  the  Senator.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Clark  in  the  chair).  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota? 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  proposing  by  way  of 
modification  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  my  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright], 
it  is  proposed  to  add  the  following : 

Further,  In  addition  to  the  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  this  subsection,  it  is  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  President  should  make  a 
special  and  particular  effort  to  utilize  for¬ 
eign  currencies  accruing  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  subsection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  receiving  the  proposed 
amendment  at  this  time? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment.  It  is 
almost  identical  with  the  language  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill  of  last  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  a  little  time  yielded 
to  me  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 


Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  establish  a  dangerous  prec¬ 
edent.  In  the  past,  efforts  have  been 
made  to  provide  cash  grants  or  similar 
subsidies  to  colleges  built  abroad  by 
Americans.  Two  years  ago  we  put  on 
the  statute  books  authority  whereby 
proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480  could  be  made  available 
to  colleges  abroad.  Throughout  the 
world  there  are  a  number  of  such  col¬ 
leges,  some  of  which  were  established  by 
various  religious  denominations. 

The  amendment  makes  no  distinction 
between  religious  and  nondenomina- 
tional  schools.  A  school,  to  be  eligible 
for  this  aid,  merely  need  be  “founded  or 
sponsored  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  serving  as  study  and  demon¬ 
stration  centers.”  Any  school  meeting 
that  test  would  be  entitled  to  the  money, 
even  if  controlled  or  operated  by  a  religi¬ 
ous  denomination. 

I  fear  that  if  we  give  dollar  aid  to 
religious^ schools  we  will  rim  afoul  of  the 
constitutional  requirement  requiring 
separation  of  church  and  state. 

In  addition,  I  think  we  are  going  just 
a  little  too  far  in  making  such  fui^ds 
available,  because  once  we  start  such*  a 
practice,  there  will  be  no  end  to  it.  The 
Pulbright  program  is  a  good  example. 

I  voted  for  the  so-called  Pulbright  pro¬ 
gram  authorizing  the  use  of  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  properties  to 
stimulate  foreign  educational  exchange 
programs.  That  was  a  very  good  pro¬ 
gram.  But  it  was  not  long  until  Con¬ 
gress  passed  an  act  supplementing  with 
dollars  the  surplus  foreign  currencies  so 
realized.  As  a  result,  today  v/e  are 
spending  more  than  $30  million  in  dol¬ 
lars  to  assist  the  educational  exchange 
program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
talking  about  establishing  a  precedent. 
I  call  his  attention  to  section  203  of  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act,  passed  in  1948.  I 
read  one  sentence  from  that  act: 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  provide  for 
assistance  to  schools,  libraries,  and  com¬ 
munity  centers  abroad  founded  or  sponsored 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  serving 
as  demonstration  centers  for  methods  and 
practices  employed  in  the  United  States. 

That  is  almost  identical  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  my  amendment.  It  is  from  the 
Smith-Mundt  Act,  which  has  been  in 
effect  since  1948.  The  exchange  pro¬ 
gram  about  which  the  Senator  is  talking 
was  passed  in  1946.  So  there  is  plenty 
of  precedent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  1946  act  con¬ 
templated  using  proceeds  derived  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  property. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  not  this. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand.  I 
remind  the  Senator  however,  that  besides 
dollars  for  educational  exchange,  we  are 
providing  vast  sums  for  libraries  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Information  Service.  As 

I  pointed  out  several  days  ago,  we  have 

II  libraries  in  Italy  which  are  being  sup¬ 
ported  under  the  Information  program. 
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We  have  libraries  in  London.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  we  have  libraries  all  over  the 
world. 

I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  here  is  an¬ 
other  effort  to  support  libraries  which 
have  been  established  by  philanthropic 
societies  in  the  United  States  or  by  per¬ 
sons  who  had  money  to  invest  abroad. 

I  say  this  is  simply  going  too  far.  I 
hope  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  time  yielded  to  me? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  desire  to  oppose  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  I  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  whole  day  the  argument 
has  been  made  that  the  moneys  desig¬ 
nated  in  the  bill  were  absolutely  needed 
as  a  minimum  to  carry  out  the  program 
of  the  President  and  to  insure  the  de¬ 
fense  of  our  Country  from  the  standpoint 
of  mutual  security. 

The  argument  that  we  can  take  $10 
million  of  this  money  for  new  purposes 
belies  the  argument  which  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  throughout  the  day.  I  subscribe 
to  the  words  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Ellender].  Ten  million  dol¬ 
lars  today  will  mean  $50  million  5  years 
from  now. 

If  we  contemplate  giving  this  type  of 
aid  to  the  nations  throughout  the  world, 
what  answer  will  we  give  to  the  colleges 
of  the  United  States  when  they  ask  us 
for  money? 

I  stretched  my  judgment  a  bit  today 
and  yielded  to  the  argument  that  we 
should  listen  to  our  military  men,  al¬ 
though  my  experience  has  been  that  they 
have  not  learned  the  value  of  the  dollar. 
But  now,  at  the  end,  we  have  the  specter 
that  is  frightening  the  people  of  the 
Country  being  brought  into  the  well  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  an  innocent  phrase — 
starting  a  new  program. 

The  President  does  not  have  to  spend 
the  $10  million.  It  will  lie  within  his 
discretion  to  determine  whether  he  will 
do  so. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  pressure  will 
be  brought  upon  the  President  by  vari¬ 
ous  agencies  to  provide  money?  Will 
he  yield  here  and  yield  there?  What  will 
be  the  picture  in  the  Senate  a  year  from 
now,  when  the  argument  will  be  made, 
“There  is  a  deluge  of  applications”,  and 
when  they  will  not  be  confined  to  those 
being  sponsored  by  American  citizens? 

I  think  adoption  of  this  amendment — 
innocent  and  appealing  as  it  seems  to 
be — ^would  create  the  groundwork  for  a 
new  program  which  would  multiply  each 
year. 

Pardon  me,  Mr.  President,  for  the  fer¬ 
vor  with  which  I  speak  on  the  subject; 
but  I  believe  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
each  one  of  us  to  recognize  that  the  pol¬ 
icy  in  Washington  has  been  “Trot  onto 
the  field  a  new  program;  give  it  the  fa¬ 
cade  of  innocence,  charity,  and  sympa¬ 
thy;  and  when  once  you  have  it  in  the 
paddock,  then  expect  that  as  it  moves 
out,  you  will  get  more  and  more  money 
for  it.” 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  you  that  this 
year  Congress  is  passing  the  bill  for  the 


mutual  security  program;  but  if  activi¬ 
ties  of  this  type  continue  to  be  added, 
there  will  be  revolt  against  any  future 
programs  to  carry  into  effect  activities 
of  this  t5T)e. 

Mr  HUMPHREY  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  wish 
to  have  yielded  to  him? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
have  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  lis¬ 
tened  with  interest  to  the  very  appealing 
and  moving  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI.  I  am  sure  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  had  to  stretch 
his  views  and  his  convictions  and  curb 
his  prejudices  and  his  doubts,  as  he  has 
voted  on  the  various  amendments  to  the 
mutual  security  bill. 

I  am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  say  that  my  gravest  doubt  about  the 
mutual  security  bill  is  regarding  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  some  parts  of  the  military- 
assistance  program.  I  do  not  refer  to 
military  assistance  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance;  I  favor  that.  I  do  not  even 
mean  military  asistance  in  Korea,  where 
we  are  confronted  with  a  visible  enemy 
armed  with  modern  aii-planes,  whereas, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  armistice 
agreements,  the  planes  we  have  there 
are  not  permitted  to  be  modernized.  By 
the  way,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  those 
armistice  agreements  should  be  reexam¬ 
ined,  if  we  are  to  keep  our  commitments 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  refused  to  vote 
for  any  increase  in  the  military-assist¬ 
ance  program  beyond  what  the  commit¬ 
tee  favored,  because  I  think  we  should 
keep  the  program  in  reasonable  balance 
in  light  of  the  testimony  given  before 
the  committee  and  the  action  taken  by 
the  cbmmittee.  The  committee  action 
was  always  a  compromise,  Mr.  President ; 
and  as  a  member  of  the  committee,  I 
have  felt  an  obligation  to  go  along  with 
the  program  as  voted  for  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

However,  Mr.  President,  military  as¬ 
sistance  in  some  areas  in  the  world  may 
be  much  less  effective  today  and  tomor¬ 
row,  and  at  least  in  the  long  run,  than 
the  objectives  proposed  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright].  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  mobs  on  the  street  corners 
cheering  the  American  flag  on  Monday, 
and  it  is  another  thing  to  have  mobs  tear¬ 
ing  the  American  flag  to  pieces  on  Tues¬ 
day.  It  is  one  thing  to  give  military 
equipment  to  people  in  the  Middle  East, 
for  example,  who  do  not  even  know  how 
to  use  it;  and  it  is  another  thing  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  young  ones,  so  that  10  years 
from  now  there  may  be  serving  in  gov¬ 
ernments,  as  civil  servants,  persons  who 
remember  American  ideals  and  American 
experiences  and  some  of  the  treasures  of 
American  literature,  art,  and  science. 

If  I  had  my  choice,  and  if  I  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  a  choice  tonight,  and  if 


I  were  compelled  to  cut  the  bill  in  half, 
it  would  not  take  me  even  one -half  a 
minute  to  make  up  my  mind  what  to  do. 
I  would  throw  out  the  military  pro¬ 
visions;  and  I  would  choose  the  scien¬ 
tific,  humanitarian,  and  educational  pro¬ 
visions. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  authorizes 
the  President  to  use  not  to  exceed  $10 
million  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  of 
the  bill  for  assistance  to  schools  and  li¬ 
braries.  We  have  already  authorized 
that  program,  Mr.  President.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  last  year,  in  the  1957  act,  we 
directed  that  special  emphasis  be  placed 
upon  translation,  books,  libraries,  and 
education.  We  directed  that  unused 
foreign  currencies,  which  have  piled  up  to 
the  extent  of  $1,800,000,000,  in  dollar 
equivalent,  be  used  in  part  for  education. 
I  regret  to  say  that  very  little  of  the 
money  has  been  used  for  that  purpose. 
I  regret  to  say  that  in  some  circles  of  the 
administration,  there  is  less  enthusiasm 
for  promoting  education  with  this  money 
than  there  is  for  promoting  military  as¬ 
sistance.  A  military-asistance  program 
is,  at  best,  a  calculated  risk,  in  the  case 
of  people  whose  effectiveness,  let  me  say, 
is  at  times  a  calculated  risk. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  amend¬ 
ment  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
offered  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright] 
supplement  the  provision  of  $10  mil¬ 
lion,  as  made  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas;  and  does  it  au¬ 
thorize  the  President  to  have  an  im- 
limited  right  to  use  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rency? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  All  my  amend¬ 
ment  would  do,  as  I  have  offered  it  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  would  be  to  repeat  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  what  is  already  provided 
in  the  law,  namely,  that  it  is  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  Government  should 
get  busy  with  that  program.  It  is  only 
a  reiteration  of  existing  policy.  But  it 
is  over  and  above. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  provides  no  limit 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  use,  does  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  over  and 
above  the  use  of  the  foreign  currencies. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  not  also  over 
and  above  the  proceeds  which  may  come 
from  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  it  is  out  of 
the  proceeds  from  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  are  not  there 
other  currencies,  outside  of  those  gen¬ 
erated  under  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  uses  the  words  “under  title  I 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade,  Development, 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  know  how  much  money 
is  involved? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  rate  of  ex¬ 
penditure  would  be  no  more  than  it  has 
been,  it  would  be  such  a  rate  as  to  please 
the  most  economy-minded  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  I  refer  to  the 
amount  which  could  be  spent.  As  I 
recall,  we  have  sold  in  the  neighborhood 
of  S2  billion  of  surplus  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  and 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  $2  bil¬ 
lion  in  local  currencies  generated  by  the 
sales  has  been  loaned  back  to  the  various 
buyer  countries;  I  assume  it  is  that 
money  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  like  to  have  used  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  my  amend¬ 
ment  applies  to  the  following — and  I 
read  now  from  the  committee  report,  on 
page  27: 

There  is  authority  in  Public  Law  480,  83d 
Congress,  in  the  Smith-Mundt  Act  and  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  to  assist  these  in¬ 
stitutions  through  contracts  for  training  and 
tlirough  loans  and  grants. 

That  authority  already  exists;  the 
Senate  has  already  voted  it,  and  it  has 
been  in  the  law. 

I  read  further  from  the  committee 
report,  on  page  27 : 

The  committee  expects  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  in  carrying  out  its  responsibilities 
for  the  allocation  of  Public  Law  480  foreign 
currencies,  and  the  Department  of  State  in 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  the 
other  two  acts,  to  exert  imaginative  and 
complementary  efforts  to  extend  effective 
assistance  to  these  centers  of  learning. 

So  the  authorization  is  already  in  the 
law. 

All  my  little  amendment  does  is  to  say 
to  the  President,  in  effect,  “Get  busy 
and  use  the  funds  which  are  already 
there.’’  That  is  what  I  hope  to  have 
done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  that  I 
have  1  more  minute  in  which  to  con¬ 
clude,  inasmuch  as  I  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  my  own. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  was  accepted  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  HtTMPHREY.  Then,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  will  say  that  I  trust  that  the 
amendment  will  be  adopted,  because  I 
submit  it  is  a  sound  amendment  for 
long-term  purposes  which  will  yield  ef¬ 
fective  dividends. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent -  - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  one  who  has 
been  through  the  American  University 
at  Beirut,  who  has  talked  with  the  for¬ 
mer  distinguished  president  of  it,  Mr. 
Dodge,  who  was  president  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  for  more  than  20  years,  as  one  who 
has  been  through  the  Robert  College  in 
Istanbul,  as  one  who  has  been  through 
the  free  library  founded  by  the  Amer¬ 
icans  in  Berlin,  I  simply  wish  to  say 
that  I  think  this  discretion  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  be  permitted,  and  that,  from 


my  knowledge  of  these  three  Institutions 
alone,  this  is  a  fine  amendment  and 
should  be  adopted. 

Several  Senators.  Vote!  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as 
modified  by  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota.  Is  the  remaining 
time  on  both  sides  yielded  back? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  I  yield  back 
the  time  remaining  to  me. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  back  the 
time  remaining  to  the  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
remaining  has  been  yielded  back.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  as  modified.  [Putting  the  ques¬ 
tion.]  The  “ayes”  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment,  as  mod¬ 
ified,  was  agreed  to.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  is  open  to  fur¬ 
ther  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  37,  beginning  with  the  colon  in 
line  20,  to  strike  out  through  the  word 
“period”  in  line  5  on  page  38. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
ask  the  attention  of  Senators  for  a  few 
moments.  I  shall  not  ask  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  this  amendment.  For  the 
past  4  or  5  years  strenuous  efforts  have 

been  made  by  the  committee - 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  amendment  read  again? 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  noise,  and  I  did 
not  hear  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  37,  beginning  with  the  colon  in 
line  20,  to  strike  out  through  the  word 
“period”  in  line  5  on  page  38. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
in  the  process  of  explaining  what  the 
amendment  provides.  There  is  an  ap¬ 
propriation,  I  may  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Vermont,  of  $15  Vz  million  to  be  used 
for  the  technical-assistance  fund  in  the 
United  Nations.  For  the  past  4  or  5  years 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  been  making  a  valiant  fight  to  re¬ 
duce  percentagewise  the  amount  of  con¬ 
tribution  we  make  to  the  United  Nations 
fund  in  reference  to  technical  assistance. 
When  the  U.  N.  was  first  organized,  we 
contributed  for  its  support  in  excess  of 
60  percent,  merely  to  operate  the  organi¬ 
zation.  Over  a  period  of  about  6  years, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  was  able 
to  have  the  contributions  reduced  from 
60  percent  to  one-third. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  took  the 
same  position  with  respect  to  our  con¬ 
tribution  for  technical  assistance.  We 
were  told  3  years  ago  that  that  should  not 
be  done  at  once,  but  should  be  done 
gradually.  Two  or  three  years  passed  by 
and  no  effort  was  made  to  reduce  ap¬ 
preciably  our  contribution  percentage¬ 
wise,  So  last  year  the  Appropriations 


Committee  wrote  into  the  bill  a  pro¬ 
vision — and  it  is  now  the  law — that  for 
1958  the  amount  of  contribution  for 
technical  assistance  should  not  be  more 
than  one-third  of  the  entire  amount  con¬ 
tributed  by  other  nations  than  us. 

The  committee  amendment  seeks  to 
nullify  that  law,  a  law  which  was  enacted 
last  year  and  in  the  appropriation  bill, 
to  make  the  contribution  for  the  years 
1958  and  1959,  and  on,  one-third.  The 
committee  amendment  provides  that  for 
1958,  instead  of  having  the  contribution 
percentagewise  fixed  as  it  is  now  by  law, 
the  contribution  shall  be  raised  to  45 
percent.  The  following  year,  1959,  the 
contribution  shall  be  38  percent.  Only 
in  1960  will  the  contribution  go  back  to 
one-third,  which  is  now  the  law, 

I  feel  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  has  been  very  diligent,  as  I 
said,  in  the  past  3  or  4  years  in  warning 
the  State  Department  that, we  expected 
it  to  cut  the  contribution  to  one-third. 
As  I  said  a  while  ago,  it  was  allowed 
3  or  4  years  in  which  to  attain  that  goal, 
but  the  Department  did  not  do  it.  So 
last  year  we  wrote  into  the  law  that  the 
contribution  should  be  one-third. 

I  hope  I  shall  hear  a  heavy  “Yea”  vote 
for  this  amendment,  so  as  to  let  the  law 
remain  as  it  is  now,  and  provide  that  the 
United  States  contribution  shall  not  be 
more  than  one-third. 

If  that  were  all  we  were  doing  in  the 
technical  aid  field,  I  would  say,  good  and 
well,  we  might  be  able  to  give  more;  but 
do  not  forget  that  we  have  provided  in 
this  very  bill  more  than  $156  million  for 
technical  aid.  We  are  managing  that 
aid  ourselves;  we  are  paying  for  it. 

We  have  had  in  the  past  a  development 
assistance  fund,  which  has  been  reduced 
this  year  to  a  loan  fund.  I  think  our 
contribution  to  the  technical  aid  fund 
should  certainly  not  be  more  than  one- 
third. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  at  least  vote 
for  this  amendment,  so  as  to  sustain  the 
action  it  took  last  year  in  providing  that 
the  amount  shall  be  not  more  than 
one-third. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  just  said, 
and  he  has  been  quite  accurate.  It  is 
true  the  Congress  last  year  did  decree 
that  beginning  with  calendar  year  1958, 
which  starts  next  January,  the  amount 
of  our  contribution,  on  a  percentage 
basis,  to  the  U.  N.  technical-assistance 
fund  should  be  331/3  percent. 

Hftwever,  after  deliberations  within  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  it  was 
decided,  on  the  basis  of  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  to  us,  that  the  drop  from  49  per¬ 
cent  to  331/3  percent  in  1  year  would  be 
entirely  too  great. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana,  that  insofar  as  I  can  recall,  every 
member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  was  and  is  in  accord  with  the  ob¬ 
jective,  but  we  felt,  in  this  vital  coopera¬ 
tive  program,  it  would  be  too  much  of  a 
break  to  drop  from  49  to  331/3  percent 
in  1  year,  and  on  the  basis  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  offered  in  the  committee,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  try  it  out  in  3  gradual  stages. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
who  has  been  entirely  truthful  and  con- 
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sistent,  will  recognize  we  did  try  to  do 
something  to  alleviate  the  situation,  and 
that  we  thought  this  was  the  best  way 
to  come  to  a  logical  conclusion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  action  taken  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  for  the  past  4 
years  on  this  very  subject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am,  indeed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  warned  the  State 
Department  to  cut  down  the  contribution 
percentagewise.  We  threatened  on  two 
occasions,  before  we  wrote  a  special  pro¬ 
vision  into  the  law  last  year,  that  the 
percentage  would  be  fixed  by  Congress 
unless  it  was  done  voluntarily. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  the  State 
Department  has  had  ample  time  to  get 
our  contribution  down  to  one-third. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  argue  with  wha’t  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  stated.  He  has 
stated  the  truth.  However,  begging  the 
indulgence  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  it  to  con¬ 
sider  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
seeks,  within  a  3-year  period,  to  bring 
about  a  decline  from  49  percent  to  33  Vs 
percent.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  in  its 
wisdom  will  reject  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  any 
time  remaining  to  me,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  back  my 
remaining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  31, 
begining  after  the  period  in  line  1,  it  is 
proposed  to  strike  out  all  down  to  and 
including  the  period  in  line  7  and  to 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following ; 

The  administrator  of  the  fund  shall  fur¬ 
nish  to  the  Committee  on  POreign  _  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  and  to  the  Committees  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  a  report  on  each  financing  operation 
or  transaction  Jnvolving  the  fund’s  assets. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  make 
certain  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House,  as  well 
as  the  Committees  on  Appripriations  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  are  kept  in¬ 
formed  as  to  how  these  loans  are  being 
made,  and  to  whom.  This  information 
need  not  be  given  in  advance  of  the 
making  of  the  loans. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  does  not  require 
the  administrator  to  make  any  report 
to  any  congi’essional  committee  unless 
the  transaction  involves  a  sum  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $10  million,  or  the  project  it  fi¬ 
nances  will  require  more  than  1  year 
to  complete. 


It  strikes  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
since  this  loan  fund  as  now  created 
is  to  involve  the  expenditure  of  $500 
million  for  this  year  and  $11^  billion 
in  the  2  subsequent  years,  it  is  asking 
very  little  of  the  administrator  that  he 
be  required  to  report  to  the  Committees 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  as  well  as  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House.  This  is  not  a  new  approach. 
We  imposed  an  even  more  strict  re¬ 
quirement  with  respect  to  fimds  imple¬ 
menting  the  so-called  Middle  East  reso¬ 
lution.  Senators  are  familiar  with  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  the  so- 
called  Eisenhower  doctrine  was  adopted 
the  act  provided  that  “none  of  the  addi¬ 
tional  authorization  contained  in  this 
section  shall  be  used  until- 15  days  after 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of 
the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
and,  when  military  assistance  is  in¬ 
volved,  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  be  noti¬ 
fied.” 

What  this  amendment  envisions  is 
that  the  committees  be  notified  either 
before  or  after  the  loans  are  made; 
there  is  no  requirement  that  the  notifi¬ 
cation  be  furnished  15  days  before  they 
are  made.  I  think  the  committees  of 
both  Houses  should  be  kept  informed 
as  to  any  loan  which  is  made  from  this 
huge  sum  that  is  here  provided. 

The  fund,  as  I  have  indicated,  will 
aggregate  in  the  course  of  3  years,  if  this 
bill  passes  without  further  amendment, 
over  $2  billion.  It  is  a  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  1  yield. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  President  will 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress, 
as  the  Export-Import  Bank  does,  as  to 
exactly  the  loans  which  are  made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  My  amendment 
would  not  apply  to  the  President’s  fund 
at  all,  I  may  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  It  would  apply 
solely  to  the  development  loan  fund.  It 
is  provided  in  this  bill  we  are  now  con¬ 
sidering  that  all  loans  over  $10  million 
or  loans  for  projects  extending  over  more 
than  1  year  be  reported  to  the  commit¬ 
tee.  What  I  am  asking  is  that  all  loans 
be  reported  to  the  appropriate  commit¬ 
tees  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  The  President 
makes  a  yearly  report,  reporting  all 
loans,  but  he  makes  a  daily  report,  if 
loans  for  more  than  $10  million  are 
made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  he  will  report,  like  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  does. 

If  he  does  not,  I  think  we  have  over¬ 
looked  something  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  the  com¬ 
mittee  did. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  that 
I  am  sure  the  suggestion  of  the  Sentor 
is  constructive.  I  was  never  quite  sure 
why  we  had  a  cutoff  at  $10  million. 
Again,  as  I  stated  a  while  ago  when  I 
was  debating  with  the  Senator  from  Ore¬ 
gon,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  principle  but 
it  is  a  matter  of  degree.  To  my  mind 
most  of  these  loans  will  be  for  substan¬ 
tial  sums,  anyway,  because  they  will  be 
Government  loans.  In  a  sense,  the  re¬ 
port  will  not  impede  the  making  of  loans. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Since  it  is  a  matter 
of  reporting  and  keeping  the  Congress 
informed,  I  cannot  help  but  think  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  should  be  adopted.  I  would 
encourage  the  committee  to  accept  it. 
It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  kind  of  amend¬ 
ment,  with  a  very  constructive  pui-pose, 
that  ought  to  be  accepted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ?- 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARILMAN.  I  have  a  good  deal 
the  same  feeling  as  that  expressed  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  However, 
there  are  1  or  2  points  to  which  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana.  I  may  say  that  the 
provision  which  is  written  into  the  bill 
was  taken  from  an  amendment  I  myself 
offered,  in  order  to  assure  some  kind  of 
report  being  made.  However,  I  think 
when  it  is  required  that  those  in  charge 
submit  to  the  four  committees  every  in¬ 
dividual  item,  as  they  move  along - 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Every  loan. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Every  loan;  that  is 
what  I  mean. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Only  the  loans. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  this  bill 
requires  that  every  loan  in  excess  of  $10 
million  be  reported. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  if  it  involves 
an  activity  requiring  more  than  a  year  to 
complete.  However,  there  is  some  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  word  "and”  ought  to  be 
changed  to  “or”  so  that  both  types  would 
be  covered. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the 
more  numerous  the  items  reported  to  the 
committees  the  less  effect  they  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  on  the  committees.  As  an 
illustration,  let  me  say  that  jve  wrote 
into  the  Mideast  resolution  a  require¬ 
ment  that  every  transaction  be  reported 
to  the  committees  at  least  15  days  in 
advance.  We  got  letter  after  letter  from 
Dr.  Marcy,  the  staff  director  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  telling  us 
that  this  arrangement  was  bad. 

What  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  ever  looked  at  a  single 
one  of  them?  I  did  not.  If  any  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
looked  at  a  one  of  them,  I  hope  he  will 
say  so. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  did. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  did.  I  looked  at 
each  one. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  same  thing  Is 
true  with  respect  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  It  would  be  interesting 
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to  poll  the  members  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee. 

My  thought  is  that  if  we  restrict  the 
requirement  to  the  larger  items  more 
attention  will  be  paid  to  them. 

By  the  way,  one  other  point  is  that  a 
report  is  to  be  made  of  every  ti'ansac- 
tion  every  6  months,  I  believe. 

I  have  no  objection,  myself,  to  the 
provision  as  written. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND  and  Mr.  CAPE- 
HART  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  California  [Mr.  KnowlandI. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  In  the  committee  ' 
I  think  it  was  the  general  feeling  of  both 
the  Republicans  and  Democrats  that 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  merit  to  the 
reporting  proposal.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 

I  very  strongly  supported  that  provision 
in  connection  with  the  mideast  resolu¬ 
tion.  The  mere  fact  that  all  Senators 
may  not  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  look  at  the  reports  does  not,  in 
my  judgment,  detract  from  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  that  kind  of  provision,  be¬ 
cause  every  Senator  is  on  notice  that 
certain  things  have  taken  place.  He 
knows  that  he  can  obtain  the  facts.  I 
believe  that  such  a  provision  keeps  a  co¬ 
ordinate  and  coequal  arm  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  a  position  where  it  can  know 
what  is  going  on. 

I  think  there  is  great  merit  in  such 
a  provision.  Personally  I  cannot  see 
any  objection  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  It  will  involve 
a  little  additional  volume  of  business 
which  will  come  into  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mitte  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House, 
and  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
the  two  bodies.  However,  personally  I 
should  be  willing,  if  the  acting  chair¬ 
man  were  willing  to  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment,  to  have  the  amendment  adopted 
providing  for  this  additional  informa¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  from  Louisiana  was  never 
more  right  in  his  life  than  he  is  in  ad¬ 
vocating  what  he  is  advocating.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  my  best  judgment  that  under 
section  534,  which  provides  for  reports, 
the  President  is  required  to  report  every 
6  months  every  loan  transaction.  In 
addition,  he  is  required  to  report  daily, 
or  as  the  transactions  occur,  any  trans¬ 
action  of  $10  million  or  more.  So  I  think 
the  situation  is  fully  covered.  Section 
534  relates  to  reports. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  is  an  entirely 
new  loan  program.  It  will  create  a  re¬ 
volving  fund,  which  may  be  on  the  books 
for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  see  why 
the  Congress  should  not  be  informed. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  is. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  re- 
fering  to  a  report  which  will  be  made 
every  6  months,  and  to  the  Senate  as  a 
whole.  What  my  amendment  seeks  is  to 
require  that  reports  be  made  as  the  loans 
are  made,  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House,  and  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees  of  the  two  bodies. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Under  the  bill  as  it 
is  written,  the  report  would  be  made 


every  6  months;  and  if  a  transaction  of 
$10  million  or  more  were  involved,  the 
report  would  be  made  when  the  trans¬ 
action  occurred.  The  Senator  does  not 
wish  to  go  further  than  that,  does  he? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  that 
not  only  are  we  interested  in  the  amount 
of  a  loan,  but  we  are  interested  in  the 
character  of  a  loan,  and  what  kind  of 
op)eration  is  proposed  under  an  indi¬ 
vidual  loan,  which  may  mark  a  real  de¬ 
parture  in  the  nature  of  operations. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  loan  is  for  less 
than  $10  million,  or,  if  it  is  more  than  $10 
million,  that  it  involves  an  activity  which 
does  not  require  more  than  a  year  to 
complete.  In  either  case  the  transaction 
would  not  come  under  the  provisions  of 
the  pending  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittees  might  be  much  more  concerned 
with  a  departure  in  the  type  of  opera¬ 
tions  being  started  than  merely  in  the 
amount  of  the  transactions.  An  opera¬ 
tion  might  have  a  very  far-reaching 
effect.  If  we  become  committed  to  a 
certain  type  of  loan  for  a  certain  kind 
of  operation  with  one  ally,  it  might  lead 
to  a  great  volume  of  such  operations, 
taking  them  all  as  a  whole. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  completely  right  in  his  sug¬ 
gested  amendment — not  only  in  elimi¬ 
nating  the  $10  million  Kmitation,  but  in 
eliminating  the  other  portion  of  the  con¬ 
dition  stated  in  the  present  bill,  because 
the  present  bill  provides  that  the  trans¬ 
action,  in  order  to  be  required  to  be  re- 
poi’ted  immediately,  must  involve  more 
than  $10  million  of  the  Fund’s  assets, 
and  must  involve  an  activity  requiring 
longer  than  1  year  to  complete.  I  think 
both  those  limitations  might  well  be 
eliminated.  I  believe  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  sounder  information  and  bet¬ 
ter  control  of  the  program  to  have  the 
distinguished  Senator’s  amendment  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  think  there  is 
great  merit  in  the  contention  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Florida  and  by  the. 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

*  However,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  CAPEHART]  is  correct  to  this  extent, 
that  certain  reports  are  required.  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  the  committee  should 
not  accept  the  amendment.  The  bill 
will  ultimately  be  in  conference,  and  we 
shall  be  able  to  find  out  how  detailed  the 
reporting  is  in  connection  with  the  an¬ 
nual  report.  I  think  a  very  strong  case 
could  be  made  for  the  contention  that 
the  Congress  ought  to  be  kept  informed 
more  than  semi-annually,  or  annually, 
with  respect  to  certain  types  of  activi¬ 
ties.  So  far  as  I  personally  am  con¬ 
cerned,  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Would  the  Senator 
froipi  Louisiana  be  willing  to  modify  his 
amendment  so  as  to  provide  for  a  report 
every  3  months? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No.  The  reports 
should  be  made  as  the  loans  are  made. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  After  they  are 
made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Is  not  every  3 
months  often  epough? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  committee,  be¬ 
fore  I  agree  to  accept  the  amendment,  I 
remind  the  Senate  that  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  noted  for  his  attention  to 
economy  in  the  administration  of  com¬ 
mittees.  I  ask  him  to  take  note  of  the 
probability  that  if  his  amendment  is 
accepted  a  very  large  increase  in  the 
staffs  of  various  committees  will  be  nec¬ 
essary  in  order  to  take  care  of  the  added 
paperwork,  find  storage  space  for  the  re¬ 
ports,  and  process  them.  I  hope  that 
next  year,  when  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion  comes  before  this  body,  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  will  recall  that  his 
amendment  imposed  a  great  additional 
expense  on  the  committees,  and  that  he 
will  not  oppose  the  recommendation  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra¬ 
tion. 

With  that  understanding  I  am  willing 
to  accept  the  amendment  and  take  it  to 
conference. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Even  if  it  should  re¬ 
quire  more  money,  which  I  doubt,  I  think 
it  would  be  money  well  spent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  back  the 
time  remaining  to  him? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  back  all  time 
remaining  to  me. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  all  the  remaining  time  on  our 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllenderI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  the  amendment  which 
I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

’The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  40, 
line  20,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  “$200 
million’’  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$225 
million.’’  ** 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  suggestion  for  the  reading  clerk. 
It  is  that  he  first  give  the  page  number, 
and  then  wait  a  moment  until  we  can 
find  the  page  before  proceeding  with  the 
reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ’The 
amendment  has  not  been  printed,  and 
the  Chair  understands  that  it  does  not 
contain  any  page  reference. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
amendment  is  on  page  40,  in  line  20,  to 
strike  out  “$200,000,000”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “$225,000,000.” 

Lest  anyone  misinterpret  the  amend¬ 
ment,  this  amendment  does  not  propose 
an  increase  in  the  appropriation.  This 
amendment  provides  for  the  earmaking 
of  the  amount  of  the  fund  which  would 
be  available  for  the  financing  of  the  ex¬ 
port  and  sale  for  foreign  currencies  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
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The  present  law  reads  as  follows : 

Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  pursuant  to  this  act  for  the  fiscal  year 

1956,  not  less  than  $300  million,  and  of  the 
fimds  so  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year  1957, 
not  less  than  $250  million,  shall  be  used  to 
finance  the  exi>ort  and  sale  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
or  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United 
States — 

And  so  forth.  The  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  substitutes  for  the  $300  mil¬ 
lion  figure  used  in  1956,  and  for  the  $250 
million  figure  used  in  1957,  the  figure  of 
$200  million.  My  amendment  would 
make  the  figure  $225  million  instead  of 
$200  million,  of  the  amount  made  avail¬ 
able  by  the  act  to  be  used  for  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  the  export  and  sale  for  foreign 
currencies  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

The  action  of  the  committee  would 
reduce  the  $300  million  figure  which  was 
used  last  year  to  $200  million.  That  is, 
it  would  cut  down  the  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  program  by  one-third, 
from  $300  million  to  $200  million.  My 
proposal  is  that  instead  of  cutting  it  by 
that  much,  it  be  cut  by  only  25  percent, 
from  the  current-year  figure,  or  by  $75 
million  from  the  figure  used  last  year. 

The  surplus  disposal  program,  as  Sena¬ 
tors  know,  is  being  carried  on  under  the 
authorization  of  two  acts.  One  is  the 
Foreign  Aid  Act,  with  which  we  are  now 
dealing;  the  other  is  PubUc  Law  480. 
Under  the  proviso  in  the  Foreign  Aid 
Act,  in  the  past  3  years  $1  billion  worth 
of  agricultural  products  was  disposed  of. 
Under  Public  Law  480,  about  $2  billion 
worth  was  disposed  of.  The  total,  there¬ 
fore,  disposed  of,  was  $3  billion  worth  of 
agricultural  products. 

In  the  report  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  the  other  day, 
with  respect  to  exports  under  Public  Law 
480,  it  was  stated  that  the  average  price 
received  by  farmers  for  1956  wheat  was 
about  9  cents  a  bushel  higher  than  for 

1957,  and  corn  averaged  about  2  cents  a 
bushel  higher.  The  credit  for  it  was 
given  to  the  program  of  using  some  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  in  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  committee  will 
accept  the  amendment.  I  understand 
that  during  its  deliberations  the  commit¬ 
tee,  at  one  time  had  tentatively  adopted 
$250  million,  which  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  program  on  the  level  of  the 
present  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  true  that  it 
would  have  continued  it  at  that  level. 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  funds  under 
defense  support  would  be  reduced,  and 
the  percentage  would  be  much  higher  if 
the  $250  million  figure  were  retained. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  point 
out  that  to  go  from  $300  million  in  1956 
to  $225  million  is  a  reduction  of  $75  mil¬ 
lion,  or  a  reduction  of  25  percent,  or  one- 
fourth.  A  reduction  from  $250  million 
to  $225  million  would  be  a  reduction  of 
10  percent,  even  taking  the  $225  million 
figure.  The  State  Department,  I  under¬ 
stand,  has  prepared  a  memorandum  on 
this  subject,  and  has  recommended  $175 
million.  It  pointed  out  that  they  might 


be  able  to  handle  $50  million  worth 
through  triangular  loans,  which  would 
make  it  $225  million,  which  is  the  figure  I 
have  suggested. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Pi’esident,  all  of  us 
want  to  dispose  of  suiTplus  agricultural 
commodities  as  rapidly  and  as  advan¬ 
tageously  as  we  can. 

The  mutual  security  program  has 
proven  to  be  a  very  useful  vehicle  with 
which  to  dispose  large  amounts  of  them. 
We  disposed  of  a  large  amount  of  agri¬ 
cultural  surplus  in  fiscal  1954.  We  in¬ 
cluded  a  proviso  that  $350  million  worth 
should  be  used  for  fiscal  1955.  That  was 
reduced  to  $300  million  for  fiscal  1956. 
That  was  brought  down  to  $250  million 
in  fiscal  1957. 

When  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the  ICA 
made  their  recommendations  this  spring, 
they  recommended  that  $175  million 
would  be  the  amount  which  they  could 
dispose  of  to  good  advantage.  The  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  see — at  least  not  on  the 
first  day — why  they  could  not  use  just 
as  much  in  surplus  commodities  as  they 
did  the  year  before.  Therefore  we  voted 
to  restore  the  amount  to  $250  million 
for  fiscal  1958,  the  same  as  it  was  for 
fiscal  1957. 

Then  the  next  morning  we  studied  the 
matter  a  little  more,  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  had  made  a  mis¬ 
take  in  putting  it  back  to  $250  million. 
So  we  brought  it  down  again  to  $200 
million. 

The  reason  for  it  is  this.  There  is  only 
a  limited  number  ofT>rograms  in  which 
we  can  apply  the  surplus  commodities  in 
payment  to  good  advantage.  It  is  quite 
obvious  that  we  cannot  use  too  much  of 
this  type  of  money  in  military  assistance 
programs,  because  many  of  the  countries 
which  can  use  surplus  commodities  do 
not  produce  anything  in  the  way  of  mil¬ 
itary  hardware  and  other  military  equip¬ 
ment.  We  could  not  use  it,  except  in 
countries  like  Prance  and  Germany  and 
England  and  Italy,  where  we  have  used  a 
considerable  amount  in  that  way. 

That  left  the  defense  support  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  development  assistance 
program,  where  we  could  try  to  work  off 
surplus  commodities.  For  this  fiscal 
year  the  defense  support  appropriation 
and  the  money  available  amounted  to 
somewhere  around  $1,100,000,000  or 
$1,200,000,000.  I  am  not  exactly  sure  of 
the  figure.  At  any  rate,  it  is  about 
$1,200,000,000. 

The  development  assistance  program, 
as  I  recall,  called  for  $293  million.  That 
was  the  amount  appropriated  last  year. 
That  made  a  total  of  about  a  billion  and 
a  half  dollars  on  which  we  could  work 
off  surplus  commodities. 

The  bill  this  year  is  quite  different. 
In  the  first  place,  the  agency  asked  for 
only  $900  million  for  the  defense  sup¬ 
port  program.  That  in  itself  is  substan¬ 
tially  less  than  last  year.  The  develop¬ 
ment  assistance  is  now  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  There,  obviously,  we  can¬ 
not  work  off  surplus  commodities  on  a 
40 -year  loan  program.  Therefore,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  a  billion  and  a  half 
dollars  worth  of  programing  to  use 
surplus  commodities  on,  as  there  was 
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last  year,  we  now  have  only  about  $800 
million  this  year.  In  fact,  they  had  $900 
million  originally,  when  we  set  the  figure 
at  $200  million.  After  we  had  set  the 
$200  million  figure,  the  committee  re¬ 
duced  the  $900  million  to  $800  million. 

Therefore,  instead  of  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  of  programing  to  work  off 
surplus  commodities  on,  as  we  had  last 
year,  there  is  now  only  about  $800  mil¬ 
lion.  There  may  be  a  little  more  avail¬ 
able  from  somewhere  else.  How  much 
they  can  work  off  in  the  limited  program, 
as  compared  with  former  years,  I  cannot 
say.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  can 
use  $225  million  worth  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities. 

I  do  know,  however,  that  last  year  in 
defense  support  they  used  surplus  com¬ 
modities  amounting  to  approximately  16 
or  17  percent  of  the  defense  support  and 
development  assistance  provisions.  This 
year  we  are  asking  them  to  use  25  per¬ 
cent.  Whether  they  can  do  it,  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say.  They  said  they 
could  work  off  $175  million  worth  in  a 
$900  million  program.  I  think  they  can 
do  something,  although  1  do  not  know 
how  much.  I  frankly  admit  that  I  do 
not  know  whether  they  can  do  it  or  not. 
I  do  not  know  whether  they  know 
whether  they  can  do  it  or  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President, 
does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  require 
more  time? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No,  I  am  not  asking  for 
more  time. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
some  additional  time  I  can  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  if  necessary. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  have  also  agreed 
to  yield  some  time  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Young]. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  address  a 
question  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
How  much  of  an  increase  did  they  use 
during  1957? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  for  this  year 
they  are  going  to  work  off  possibly  $10 
million  above  the  $250  million  require¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  other 
words,  the  Senator  believes  that  this 
year  they  will  be  able  to  use  about  $260 
million  for  this  surplus  commodity  dis¬ 
posal  plan? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  ends  on  June  30  of  this  year, 
3  weeks  from  now. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  seems 
to  me  they  could  use  $250  million  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  had  about  a  bil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  worth  of  programing  to 
work  on. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That 
may  be,  so  far  as  the  amount  of  program¬ 
ing  is  concerned,  but  the  point  is  as  to 
the  volume  of  agricultural  commodities 
which  can  be  disposed  of  to  the  countries 
with  which  we  are  dealing. 

We  have  found  the  program  to  be  vei*y 
helpful  in  supplying  military  housing,  as 
well  as  other  requirements  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  overseas,  and  dollars  have  been 
saved  thereby. 
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If  they  could  use  $260  million  in  the 
fiscal  year  now  closing  they  certainly 
ought  to  be  able  to  use  as  much  as  $225 
million  in  the  year  ahead. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  should  think  so,  al¬ 
though  I  do  not  know;  and  I  do  not 
know  what  they  know. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  sure 
they  will  try  to.  If  the  figure  is  placed 
at  $225  million,  and  they  cannot  dispose 
of  more  than  $215  million,  I  do  not  think 
they  will  be  held  responsible. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  about  all 
they  can  do.  The  language  is  “not  less 
than”  that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  they  can  do 
more,  they  have  the  authority  to  do 
more. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Dr.  Fitzgerald  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  assured  me  that  they  would  work 
off  all  they  could  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  and  regardless  of  what  the  min¬ 
imum  might  be. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
working  off  $200  million  or  $250  million, 
or  any  amount  like  that.  Dr.  Butz,  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  testified  be¬ 
fore  our  committee  that  approximately 
$1,200,000,000  of  Public  Law  480  exports 
took  the  place  of  foreign  aid.  They  are 
saddling  off  foreign  aid  in  an  agricul¬ 
tural  appropriation  bill. 

I  think  giving  foreign  countries  some 
of  qur  agricultural  surplus  is  a  pretty 
good  program ;  it  is  the  very  best  kind  of 
foreign  assistance  we  can  give.  But 
what  they  are  doing  is  reducing  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  foreign  aid  for  agricul¬ 
tural  purposes  under  the  foreign-aid 
program  and  are  substituting  Public  Law 
480.  It  accomplishes  the  purpose, 
but  it  charges  something  to  agriculture 
that  really  belong  in  a  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

Dr.  Butz  testified,  as  did  Secretary 
Benson,  that  approximately  $1,200,000,- 
000  of  exports  under  Public  Law  480 
took  the  place  of  foreign  aid.  I  hope 
this  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  is  adopted. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  question  the 
assertion  of  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  that  a  great  deal  was  charged  to 
agricultural  appropriations  which  ought 
to  be  charged  to  other  appropriations. 
I  believe,  however,  that  in  the  long  run 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  better 
able  to  dispose  of  agricultural  surpluses 
than  is  any  agency  which  is  closely 
allied  to  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  should  like 
to  say  that,  of  course,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  might  find  it  easier  to  use  dollars; 
but  we  will  serve  two  purposes  if  we  can 
use  agricultural  commodities. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  material  submitted  by  me 
earlier  in  the  day  may  appear  in  the 
Record  following  the  disposal  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
back  the  time  remaining  to  me. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  (Putting  the  question.)  The 
“ayes”  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  A  division,  Mr. 
President. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

(During  the  course  of  Mr.  Morse’s  re¬ 
marks  on  his  amendment  identified  as 
“6-13-57-B”:) 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Later  in 
the  evening  I  desire  to  offer  an  amend¬ 
ment.  I  have  a  report  from  the  Library 
of  Congress  which  at  that  time  I  shall 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks.  In  order  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  printer,  I  now  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  I  may  have  printed  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  a  report  from  the 
Library  of  Congress  on  the  history  of 
legislation  providing  for  the  exchange  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  for¬ 
eign  currencies.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Exhibit  1 

History  op  Legislation  Providing  for  the 

Exohange  of  Surplus  Agricultural  Com¬ 
modities  FOR  Foreign  Currencies 

THE  FIRST  BILL  (S.  1230) 

The  first  bill  providing  for  erchange  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign 
currencies  was  offered  in  the  Senate  on  March 
9,  1953: 

S.  1230,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  strength¬ 
ening  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  as  an  ally 
against  aggression  and  for  the  reconstruction 
of  that  country  from  the  ravages  of  war  in 
resisting  aggression. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Case  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mundt)  ,  referred  to  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Forestry,  March  9,  1953.  (Vol. 
99,  Congressional  Record,  pp.  1723-1724.) 
(Statement  of  Mr.  Case.) 

[The  above  bill  provided  for  the  sale  of 
surplus  domestic  supplies  of  wool,  cotton, 
grains,  dairy,  poultry,  and  meat  products  to 
the  Republic  of  South  Korea,  payment  to  be 
made  in  the  local  legal  currency  of  that 
Republic.] 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  56,  to  provide  for 
the  creation  of  an  international  food  reserve. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Murray  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Ful- 
brlght,  Mr.  Hennings,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Hoey,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Kilgore, 
Mr.  Langer,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Mansfield,  Mr.  Maybank,  Mr.  McClellan,  Mr. 
Morse,  Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Neely,  Mr.  "Sparkman, 
Mr.  Stennis,  and  Mr.  Young)  and  referred 
to  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  March 
11,  1953. 

[The  above  bill  proposed  to  establish  an 
International  Food  Reserve  using  national 
currencies  paid  to  the  Reserve  by  purchases 
of  agricultural  products  for  the  purchase  in 
the  same  countries  of  other  raw  materials 
needed  by  food  exporting  countries.] 


In  offering  Senate  Joint  Resolution  56, 
Mr.  Murray  on  March  11,  1953,  stated: 

“Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  a 
large  bipartisan  group  of  other  Senators,  I 
have  introduced  today  a  joint  resolution 
which  aims  at  the  creation  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  food  reserve  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations. 

“This  resolution  is  not  a  new  idea.  It  is 
the  product  of  long  years  of  study  by  farm¬ 
ers,  economists.  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  leaders  in 
international  affairs.  The  general  idea  of 
an  international  food  reserve  first  came  to 
public  attention  back  in  1946  when  Sir  John 
Boyd  Orr,  the  head  of  FAO,  proposed  a 
World  Food  Board.  It  came  to  public  at¬ 
tention  again  in  1949,  when  a  committee  of 
distinguished  economists  from  various  coun¬ 
tries  including  the  United  States  proposed 
the  creation  of  an  International  Commodity 
Clearing  House.”  99  C.  R.  1852.  [Note:  for¬ 
mer  President  Herbert  Hoover,  in  May  1946, 
in  an  address  before  FAO  urged  the  creation 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  Administration 
with  an  advisory  committee — the  majority 
of  which  woudl  represent  the  surplus  food 
producing  nations— for  the  direction  of  the 
destination  of  marginal  quantities  of  food 
supplies.  See  vol.  92,  Congressional  Record, 
p.  A2785.]  ' 

House  Joint  Resolution  224,  to  provide 
for  the  creation  of  an  International  Food 
Reserve. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Mississippi 
and  referred  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  March  12,  1953.  (Vol.  99,  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  p.  1916.) 

[The  above  bill  is  identical  to  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  56.] 

House  Resolution  4087,  to  amend  the  Agrl- 
cultur^al  Act  of  1949  to  Authorize  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  sell  certain  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Poage,  referred  to  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  March  18,  1953.  (Vol. 
99,  Congressional  Record,  p.  2116.) 

This  bill  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  sell  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  cer¬ 
tain  surplus  commodities  in  the  possession 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $300  million  and 
accept  as  payment  currency  of  that  repub¬ 
lic.  It  authorized  the  Secretary  to  purchase 
with  the  Corporation’s  funds  up  to  $200  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  beef  and  beef  products  and  to 
sell  them  on  the  same  terms  accepting  as 
payment  therefor  Korean  currency.  Cur¬ 
rency  thus  acquired  would  be  deposited  in  a 
“Korean  Food  and  Rehabilitation  Fund”  for 
retirement  of  debentures  of  the  Corporation 
at  the  exchange  rate  granted  to  the  republic 
by  the  Secretary. 

S.  2048,  to  provide  for  the  use  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  paying  for  off¬ 
shore  purchases  of  military  supplies  and 
other  goods  and  services. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Young  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Eastland,  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mr.  Ellender)  , 
referred  to  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  June  4,  1953.  (Vol.  99,  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  pp.  6041,  6044.) 

[The  above  bill  provides  for  use  of  up  to 
$2  billion  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  in  making  expenditures  or  donations  in 
foreign  countries,  including  bartering  or 
selling  such  commodities  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies.] 

PUBLIC  LAW  77  (S.  2112)  83D  CONGRESS 

On  June  10,  1953,  Mr.  Aiken  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Knowland,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Taft)  introduced  a  bill  (S.  2112),  which 
became  Public  Law  77.  This  bill  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  President  (H.  Doc.  171,  83d 
Cong.)  on  the  same  day  as  introduced.  It 
authorizes  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  make  up  to  1  million  long  tons  of 
wheat  acquired  through  price  support  pro- 
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grams  available  to  the  President  for  trans¬ 
fer  in  the  natirre  of  a  grant  to  Pakistan, 
during  the  period  ending  June  30,  1954,  upon 
such  terms  as  he  should  see  fit.  Appropria¬ 
tions  are  authorized  to  reimburse  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  The  terms  upon 
which  the  transfer  of  the  wheat  to  Pakistan 
is  to  be  effected  were  set  forth  in  the  bill 
as  follows: 

(a)  Distribution  of  the  wheat  without 
discrimination,  and  in  case  of  needy  per¬ 
sons — free. 

(b)  Pull  publicity  for  United  States  assist¬ 
ance. 

(c)  United  States  observers. 

(d)  Utilization  of  local  currency  received 
for  the  wheat  as  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  and  Pakistan  to  increase  food  produc¬ 
tion  in  Pakistan  and  other  projects  in  the 
mutual  interest  of  the  two  countries,  to  wit, 
"to  deposit  in  a  special  account  amounts  of 
the  currency  of  Pakistan  equivalent  to  the 
amounts  of  such  currency  accruing  to  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  from  the  import  and 
sale  of  commodities  furnished  as  a  grant 
hereunder,  this  account  to  be  utilized  as  may 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  Pakistan  in  programs  to  Increase 
food  production  and  in  other  projects  and 
programs  in  the  mutual  Interest  of  the 
United  States  and  Pakistan.” 

(e)  Allocation  of  5  percent  of  the  local 
currency  receipts  to  the  United  States  for  its 
local  currency  requirements. 

(f)  Appropriate  measures  to  reduce  and 
forestall  further  relief  needs. 

(g)  Transportation  of  at  least  50  percent 
of  the  wheat  in  American  ships.  (See  S. 
Bept.  No.  404,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

S.  2112  passed  the  Senate  June  16,  1953, 
and  passed  the  House  June  23,  1953,  in  lieu 
of  H.  R.  5659.  Three  Identical  bills  had  been 
introduced  in  the  House  on  June  10,  1953, 
and  hearings  had  been  held  thereon  on  June 
15  and  16,  1953,  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  The  bills  were  H.  R.  5659  by 
Mr.  Hope,  H.  R.  5660  by  Mr.  Javits,  and  H.  R. 
5661  by  Mr.  Judd.  See  H.  Rept.  No.  570  and 
Public  Law  77,  83d  Cong.  2d  sess.  and  99  C.  R. 
6292,  6445,  6507,  6611-6619,  7109,  7122. 

USE  OP  CURRENCY  FUND 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  colloquy 
had  between  Mr.  Aiken  and  Mr.  Case  at  the 
opening  of  the  debate  on  the  bill  (S.  2112)  in 
the  Senate  points  out  the  extent  to  which 
the  local  currency  fund  created  by  the  bill 
could  be  used  in  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  as  originally  suggested  by  Mr.  Case  in 
his  proposal  (S.  1230)  of  March  9,  1953,  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  Korea  (Vol.  99  Code  of 
Regulations,  pp.  6613,  6616) : 

"Mr.  Case.  The  bill  provides  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  special  fund  in  which  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  will  deposit  in  the 
form  of  its  own  local  currency  the  money 
received  in  the  disposition  of  the  wheat.  Is 
that  correct? 

"Mr.  Aiken.  That  is  entirely  correct.  The 
people  of  Pakistan  are  not  out  of  funds,  but 
they  are  out  of  dollars.  They  have  rupees, 
but  unfortunately  the  rupees  will  not  buy 
United  States  and  Canadian  wheat. 

"Mr.  Case.  Ninety-five  percent  of  those 
funds  will  be  available  for  expenditure  with¬ 
in  Pakistan,  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
food-producing  ability  of  the  country.  Is 
that  correct? 

"Mr.  Aiken.  That  Is  correct. 

"Mr.  Case.  My  reason  for  bringing  out  that 
point  is  that  for  sometime  there  has  been 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  of  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  chairman,  a  bill  which  !  intro¬ 
duced  many  weeks  ago,  proposing  a  program 
somewhat  similar  to  this,  but  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  people  and  the  armed  forces  of  the 
Republic  of  South  Korea.  The  principle 
underlying  the  pending  proposal  seems  to  me 


to  be  worthy  of  application  to  other  situa¬ 
tions,  not  only  from  the  humanitarian 
standpoint,  but  also  that  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  itself  may  be  served. 

"When  General  Van  Fleet  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  he  spoke 
at  some  length  of  the  relative  ration  of  food 
given  to  the  South  Koreans  who  were  in 
their  armed  forces,  and  the  ration  which  was 
provided  for  the  prisoners  of  war.  He  stated 
repeatedly  that  the  South  Korean  soldiers 
who  were  guarding  the  prisoners  of  war  were 
receiving  much  less  in  the  way  of  food  ra¬ 
tions  than  were  those  they  guarded,  the  Red 
soldiers,  who  were  being  fed  by  us  under  the 
terms  of  the  Geneva  Convention. 

"It  seemed  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  could 
appropriately  make  available  to  the  Republic 
of  South  Korea  foodstuffs  and  fiber,  to  be 
paid  for  in  their  own  currency.  They,  too, 
are  out  of  dollars.  We  could  thereby 
strengthen  the  ability  of  the  South  Korean 
soldier  to  stand  in  the  line  and  to  resist  ag¬ 
gression.  We  also  could  make  the  dollars  do 
double  duty  by  making  the  Korean  currency 
thus  paid  available  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
Korea. 

"Everyone  knows  that  we  simply  cannot 
walk  away  from  Korea,  after  it  has  been 
devastated  by  armed  conflict,  and  their  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  hospitals,  and  schools  have 
been  destroyed.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall 
have  to  provide  some  funds  for  the  purpose 
of  rehabilitating  Korea.  We  cannot  do  less 
for  an  ally,  Korea,  than  we  have  done  for 
such  former  enemy  countries  as  Japan  and 
Germany.  If  at  the  same  time  we  use  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  grains,  meat,  and  fiber 
products  to  be  made  available  to  the  South 
Koreans,  we  receive  in  return  therefor  the 
local  currency  and  set  it  aside  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  Korea,  we  will  get  double 
duty  from  the  dollars. 

"I  take  this  occasion  to  point  that  out, 
because  what  we  are  doing  for  Pakistan  is 
something  we  ought  also  to  do,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  the  Republic  of  South  Korea.  It 
would  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  South 
Koreans  to  maintain  their  position,  and  it 
would  assist  in  the  discharge  of  the  obliga¬ 
tion  to  rehabilitate  the  country,  an  obliga¬ 
tion  which  we  will  recognize  when  the  truce 
is  signed.  I  should  like  to  urge  upon  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  early  action  on  that  subject. 

"Mr.  Aiken.  The  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  has  aptly  pointed  out  one  way  by  which 
American  food  surpluses  could  be  used  in 
the  promotion  of  good  will  and  better  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  throughout  the  world. 
There  are  several  bills  pending  which  have 
that  general  objective  in  view.  However,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  White  House 
expects  to  send  to  the  congress  very  soon, 
possibly  this  week,  a  proposal  to  authorize 
the  President  to  use  some  of  our  surplus 
commodities  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
International  good  will  and  preventing  dis¬ 
tress  in  friendly  nations,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  authorize  the  disposal  of  some  of 
our  very  large  surpluses  of  certain  commodi¬ 
ties  within  the  United  States.  I  think  it 
likely  that  the  bill  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  consid¬ 
eration.  I  have  not  seen  it,  but  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  that,  so  far  as  it 
is  possible  for  the  Senator  from  Vermont  to 
cooperate  to  that  end,  an  end  which  he  has 
very  fittingly  pointed  out  at  this  time,  he  will 
do  so.  But  I  do  not  feel  like  stepping  in 
ahead  of  the  President’s  own  proposal,  when 
that  proposal  is  expected  to  reach  Congress 
soon,  possibly  within  the  next  day  or  two. 

"Mr.  Case.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

"Mr.  Aiken.  I  yield. 

"Mr.  Case.  I  may  state  that  following  the 
Van  Fleet  hearings  and  my  introduction  of 
the  bill  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  discussed 
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the  Korean  situation  with  the  Ambassador 
from  the  Republic  of  Korea  at  considerable 
length.  The  information  was  so  Important 
that  I  asked  him  to  put  in  writing,  in  the 
form  of  letter  addressed  to  me,  a  summary 
of  the  statements  he  had  made  in  our  visit. 
It  should  be  of  interest  to  all  Senators.  I 
ask  permission  of  the  Senate  to  have  that 
letter  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  Case.  In  order  that  the  record  may 
be  clear,  there  are  two  questions  I  wish  to 
ask,  since  there  has  been  some  discussion 
of  the  bill. 

"First,  in  response  to  a  question  asked  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan], 
I  think  the  record  will  give  the  Impression 
that  all  the  local  currency  will  become  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purposes  which  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  Is 
it  not  correct  that  the  bill  provides  that  5 
percent  of  the  local  currency  account  is  to  be 
available  for  the  local  currency  requirements 
of  the  United  States  within  Pakistan? 

"Mr.  Aiken.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

"Mr.  Case.  So  95  percent  is  to  be  available 
for  the  other  program,  and  5  p)ercent  would 
be  available  for  our  own  expenses  in  Pakis¬ 
tan. 

"Mr.  Aiken.  That  Is  correct. 

"Mr.  Case.  In  addition,  the  committee  has 
an  amendment  providing  that  at  least  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  wheat  shall  be 
transported  ‘on  United  States-flag  vessels  to 
the  extent  practicable,’  as  I  read  the  bill,  and 
I  simply  wish  the  Record  to  be  clear  about 
the  fact  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  not  to  pay  the  transportation.  ’The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  to  deliver 
the  wheat  on  board  vessels  in  United  States 
ports,  as  directed  by  the  President. 

“Mr.  AncEN.  The  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  is  not  to  pay  the  transportation.  I 
think  the  Mutual  Security  Administration 
is  to  pay  the  transportation.  It  is  Intended 
that  Pakistan  pay  the  cost  of  nondollar  bot¬ 
toms  as  far  as  possible,  and  that  the  dollar 
bottoms  will  be  paid  for  out  of  MSA  funds. 

"Mr.  Case.  But  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  does  not  pay  it? 

"Mr.  Aiken.  It  is  to  be  paid  by  whichever 
agency  is  designated  by  the  President  to  han¬ 
dle  the  wheat.  We  are  told  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  designate  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency.  The  provision  that  at  least  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  wheat  shall  be  carried  in  Ameri¬ 
can  bottoms,  if  available,  is  substantially 
the  same  provision  as  appears  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
doubtful  if  50  percent  will  be  carried  in 
American  bottoms,  because  I  understand  that 
they  are  not  available  at  this  time. 

“Mr.  Case.  While  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  in  support  of  this  particular  meas¬ 
ure,  at  the  same  time  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  a  little  careful  about  turning  such  meas¬ 
ures  into  subsidies  for  the  merchant  marine 
or  anything  else,  unless  they  are  clearly 
labeled  as  such. 

"Mr.  Aiken.  I  know  just  what  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  means,  because  we  have 
debated  that  subject  on  the  floor  frequently 
in  the  past  few  years. 

"Mr.  Case.  Should  It  not  be  clearly  un¬ 
derstood  that  the  appropriations  authorized 
in  this  measure  will  be  to  make  payments  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  the 
commodities  supplied,  and  not  for  trans¬ 
portation,  and  that  the  transportation  costs, 
if  paid  for  by  the  Mutual  Security  Admin¬ 
istration,  should  come  from  Mutual  Security 
Administration  funds? 

"Mr.  Aiken.  That  is  correct. 

"Idr.  Case.  Reverting  for  a  moment  to  the 
Korean  situation,  in  my  discussion  with  the 
Korean  Ambassador  he  pointed  out  that 
the  South  Koreans  would  be  happy  if  the 
commodities  intended  for  them  were  simply 
made  available  f.  o.  b.  port  of  departure. 
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If,  In  addition,  we  were  to  lend  them  some 
of  our  Idle  Liberty  ships  which  are  in  moth¬ 
balls  at  the  present  time,  they  would  pro¬ 
vide  the  sailors  and  provide  the  operating 
expenses.  If  we  would  place  the  food  on 
our  docks  and  lend  them  some  ships,  they 
would  man  the  ships  and  take  care  of  the 
transportation. 

“Mr.  Aiken.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  generous  treatment  will  be  accorded 
South  Korea  in  this  respect,  as  it  should  be. 
If  we  contribute  the  commodities  at  ship- 
side  to  the  foreign  government,  then  it  is  up 
to  the  foreign  government  to  furnish  the 
transportation.” 

At  the  hearings  on  S.  2112  before  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
Secretary  of  State  John  Foster  Dulles  ex¬ 
plained  why  the  President  had  requested  a 
grant  rather  than  a  loan: 

“The  Chairman  (Mr.  Aiken).  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Secretary. 

“I  have  a  couple  of  questions  I  would  like 
to  ask,  and  there  may  be  other  questions 
from  other  members  of  the  committee,  too. 
First,  is  it  correct  to  infer  from  your  testi¬ 
mony  that  you  believe  that  the  gift  of  the 
wheat  itself  would  have  a  greater  senti¬ 
mental  value  and  a  greater  value  toward 
solidifying  the  International  friendships 
than  a  loan  of  the  money  would  have? 

“Secretary  Dulles.  A  much  greater  value, 
Mr.  Chairman.  A  loan  of  money  for  a  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  sort,  which  did  not  create  in 
itself  any  capital  investments  which  in¬ 
creased  the  possibility  of  repayment,  is  not 
likely  to  be  repaid,  and  a  loan  which  exists 
on  paper  and  which  we  may  feel  under  obli¬ 
gation  to  try  to  collect  and  which  they  may 
feel  under  obligation  to  try  to  pay  but  where 
the  economic  situation  does  not  permit  of 
it,  is  apt  to  create  disturbances  between 
friends. 

“I  believe  that  wherever  possible  the 
United  States  should  make  aid  available  in 
the  form  of  loans  that  are  repayable.  When 
I  say  ‘wherever  possible,’  I  include  as  mak¬ 
ing  it  possible  a  reasonable  prospect  that 
the  debtor  can  repay,  and  repay  without 
such  a  strain  upon  its  own  economy  that 
the  result  is  to  destroy  both  the  friendships 
which  we  want  to  create  and  the  economic 
strength  that  we  want  to  create. 

“I  do  not  see,  in  the  case  of  Pakistan,  the 
possibility  of  making  a  loan  which  would  be 
repayable  without  having  those  risks  that 
I  referred  to. 

*  »  •  *  • 

“Secretary  Dulles.  The  reason,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  is  this:  There  is  no  reason  from 
a  purely  domestic  standpoint  to  provide  a 
charitable  operation  of  this  magnitude.  As  I 
say,  the  people  have  got  the  rupees  to  pay  for 
their  own  food. 

“Senator  Anderson.  Then  why  not  sell 
them  the  wheat? 

“Secretary  Dulles.  The  wheat  will  be  sold 
to  them  for  rupees,  which  they  have. 

“Senator  Anderson.  Then  really  we  do  not 
need  to  give  them  wheat  at  all.  Why  not 
give  a  Federal  grant  of  money  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  if  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do? 
Why  confuse  it  with  wheat? 

“Secretary  Dulles.  Because  what  they 
want  is  wheat  and  what  we  have  is  a  surplus 
of  wheat.  If  you  would  rather  make  a  gift 
of  $100  million  instead  of  a  million  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  then  they  would  use  the 
$100  million  to  buy  wheat  with - 

“Senator  Welker.  Where  would  they  buy 
it? 

“Secretary  Dulles.  They  would  buy  it 
from  us.  We  would  end  up  just  where  we 
are  now  proposing  to  go.  This  is  not  a 
situation  where  you  need  to  pauperize  the 
people  of  Pakistan.  They  are  perfectly  capa¬ 
ble  and  able  to  pay  in  rupees  but  there  is 
no  wheat  available  to  purchased  in  rupees. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  has  to  be  made  a 
pauperizing  operation  as  far  as  Pakistan  is 


concerned.  They  are  perfectly  willing  and 
able  to  pay  rupees  for  wheat  if  there  is  some 
wheat  in  the  country  that  can  be  bought  for 
rupees.  This  would  go  on  the  markets  and 
be  disposed  of  just  as  would  be  the  case  if 
they  had  a  normal  wheat  crop. 

“Senator  Anderson.  Will  we  get  the  rupees 
that  they  will  pay? 

“Secretary  Dulles.  I  have  explained  that. 
Yes,  those  rupees  will  go  into  a  blocked  ac¬ 
count  over  which  we  have  control.” 

S.  2127,  to  authorize  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  transfer  certain  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security  for  sale  to  countries  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  mutual  security  program. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Schoeppel,  referred  to 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  June 
11,  1953.  (Vol.  99,  Congressional  Record, 
pp.  6380,  6425,  10080.) 

[This  bill  (S.  2127)  providing  for  accept¬ 
ance  of  foreign  currencies  for  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  sold  through  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  program,  was  reported  as 
S.  2475  on  July  24,  1953.  (See  S.  2475  and 
the  report  thereon,  S.  Kept.  No.  642,  83d 
Cong.)  Mr.  Anderson  explained:  “There  is 
a  difference  between  this  bill  (S.  2475)  and 
the  bill  on  which  there  is  a  report.  The  re¬ 
port  is  on  Senate  bill  2127.  This  is  Senate 
bill  2475  which  was  recommended  as  a  result 
of  many  discussions.  It  was  decided  it  was 
more  simple  to  try  to  combine  several  bills 
into  one  than  to  try  to  deal  only  with  Senate 
bill  2127.”] 

The  following  statement  on  the  bill  was 
made  by  Senator  Schoeppel,  on  June  11, 1953  : 

“♦  *  *  a  proposal  to  sell  up  to  $1  billion 
worth  of  Commodity  Credit  stocks  to  rein¬ 
force  the  mutual  security  program.  This 
proposal  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  transfer  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  available  -for  expanding 
world  markets  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
mutual  security  program. 

“It  would  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
the  mutual  security  program  within  limi¬ 
tations  to  be  set  by  the  Congress  to  offer  such 
stocks  for  sale  through  private  traders  to 
cooperating  nations  under  conditions  nego¬ 
tiated  by  him  with  receiving  countries  in 
exchange  for  local  currencies.  The  Admin¬ 
istrator  would  be  authorized  to  accept  such 
currencies  for  the  United  States  and  use 
them  to  reinforce  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  and  further  its  objectives  by  using 
these  funds  under  mutual  agreement,  either, 
first,  as  loans  to  banking  institutions  in 
cooperating  countries  which  in  turn  would 
use  the  funds  to  increase  production  and 
encourage  international  trade,  or,  second, 
to  pay  United  States  obligations  such  as  con¬ 
tributions  to  cooperative  defense  establish¬ 
ments,  for  economic  development,  for  aid  to 
other  cooperating  countries  and  for  stra¬ 
tegic  material  to  augment  United  States 
stockpiles  above  currently  planned  levels.” 
(Vol.  99  Congressional  Record,  p.  6426.) 

The  committee  on  June  12,  1953,  requested 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  report  back 
to  the  committee  with  respect  to  this  bill. 
The  Secretary  gave  his  views  on  the  bill  in  a 
letter  to  the  committee  on  July  24,  1953, 
(See  S.  Rept.  No.  642,  83d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.) 

H.  R.  5714,  to  authorize  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  transfer  certain  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  the  Director  for  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  for  sale  to  countries  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  mutual-security  program. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Burleson,  referred  to 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  June  15,  1953. 
(Vol.  99,  Congressional  Record,  p.  6569.) 

H.  R.  5954,  to  authorize  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  transfer  certain  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  to  the  Director  for 
Mutual  Security  for  sale  to  countries  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  mutual  security  program. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Judd,  referred  to  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  June  26,  1953.  (Vol, 
99,  Congressional  Record,  p.  7402.) 


'June  IJt 

S.  2128,  to  further  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Wiley,  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  (S.  Rept.  403) 
on  June  15,  1953. 

After  conference  between  Senator  Wiley, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Senator  Saltonstall,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  latter  committee  “in  order 
that  an  examination  may  be  made  of  the 
arms  feature  of  the  bill.”  (Vol.  99,  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  pp.  6445,  6446,  6456.) 

USE  FOR  military  PURPOSES 

After  hearings  in  executive  session  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  reported 
S.  2128  (S.  Rept.  444)  on  June  18,  1953,  with 
an  amendment  striking  out  that  part  of  sec¬ 
tion  521  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 
which  read  as  follows : 

“Any  currency  of  any  nation  received  by 
the  United  States  for  its  own  use  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  assistance  furnished  by  the  United 
States  may  be  used  by  any  agency  of  the 
Government  without  reimbursement  from 
any  appropriation  for  [the  administrative 
and  operating  expenses  of]  carrying  out  the 
purpose  of  this  act.” 

That  portion  enclosed  in  brackets  had  been 
stricken  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee.  The  Agriculture  Committee  also  added 
by  way  of  amendment  the  following  new 
sctlon  (sec.  549),  and  S.  2128  contained  this 
section  when  debate  actually  began  on  the 
bill  ill  the  Senate  on  June  29,  1953: 

“Sec.  549.  Use  of  Foreign  Currency  or 
Credits.  Foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed 
to  or  owned  by  the  United  States  shall  be 
used  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act 
but  only  after  reimbursement  Is  made 
therefor  to  the  Treasury  from  funds  appro¬ 
priated  to  carry  out  such  purposes :  Provided, 
That  such  currencies  or  credits  are  author¬ 
ized  to  be  made  available  for  use  without 
reimbursement  to  the  Treasury  for  liquida¬ 
tion  of  obligations  legally  incurred  against 
such  currencies  prior  to  July  1,  1953.” 

With  respect  to  this  amendment  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services  reported: 

“The  committee  believed  that  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the 
United  States  should  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  and  that  any  expenditures  of  these 
funds  should  come  only  through  authorized 
appropriations  to  carry  out  specific  pur¬ 
poses.”  (S.  Rept.  444,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

THE  M’CLELLAN  AMENDMENT 

On  June  29,  1953,  at  the  beginning  of  de¬ 
bate  on  S.  2128  Mr.  McClellan  offered  an 
amendment  with  the  following  statement: 

“Under  this  amendment  the  President 
wduld  authorize  the  Mutual  Security  Agency 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  countries  eligible  to  receive  military 
assistance  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  to  convert  their  local  cur¬ 
rencies  into  United  States  dollars  for  the 
specific  purchases  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  the  United  States 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  de¬ 
clared  to  be  currently  in  surplus  supply. 
The  dollars  used  in  this  conversion  would 
then  be  utilized  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Defense  for  purchasing  military  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  and  services  in  such  coun¬ 
tries.”  (Vol.  99,  Congressional  Record,  p. 
7556.) 

The  text  of  the  McClellan  amendment  as 
modified  by  the  Case  proposal  and  then 
adopted  by  the  Senate  on  July  1,  1953,  was 
as  follows: 

“On  page  2,  line  1,  after  ‘Sec.  540.’,  Insert 
*(a)’;  strike  out  the  quotation  marks  at  the 
end  of  line  13;  and  between  lines  13  and  14 
Insert  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

’■‘(b)  Such  amount  of  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  by  subsection  (a)  of 
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this  section  as  may  be  specified  In  the  act 
appropriating  such  funds  shall  be  used  by 
the  President,  under  such  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  provide  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  countries  eligible  to  receive 
such  assistance  under  this  act  through  cur¬ 
rency  conversion  agreements  entered  into  in 
accordance  with  this  subsection.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  enter  into  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  any  such  country  which  shall 
provide— 

“‘(1)  for  the  conversion  into  currency  of 
the  United  States  of  such  amounts  of  the 
currency  of  such  country  as  may  be  specified 
in  such  agreement,  and  for  the  use  of  such 
United  States  currency  for  the  purchase  of 
agricultural  commodities,  livestock,  meat, 
and  meat  products,  produced  in  the  United 
States  which  are  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  be  in  surplus  supply; 

“  ‘(2)  for  the  use  of  the  currency  of  such 
country  received  by  the  Upited  States  under 
such  agreement  to  procure  military  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  and  services  in  such  coun-_ 
try  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act; 

“‘(3)  satisfactory  assurance  that  an 
amount  of  dollar  exchange,  equivalent  to  the 
dollar  exchange  used  by  such  country  during 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1952,  for 
the  importation  from  the  United  States  of 
each  commodity  covered  by  the  agreement, 
will  be  made  available  by  such  country  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1953, 
from  sources  other  than  dollar  exchange 
made  available  under  this  section  of  the  act 
for  the  purchase  of  each  such  commodity; 
and 

‘‘■(4)  that  the  purchase  of  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  the  United  States 
with  dollar  exchange  provided  under  such- 
agreement  shall  be  conducted  through  pri¬ 
vate  trade  channels.’”  [That  portion  un¬ 
derscored  is  the  case  modification.]  99  Con¬ 
gressional  Pecord  7555  [as  offered  by  Mr. 
McClellan]  and  7777  [as  adopted  with  the 
case  modification]. 

CASE  INCLUDES  MEAT  PRODUCTS 

On  July  1,  1953,  during  debate  on  the 
McClellan  amendment,  Mr.  Case  stated  he 
had  an  amendment  which  he  would  offer 
"in  the  event  the  Senator’s  amendment  is 
not  agreed  to,  which  acts  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple.”  Mr.  Case,  joined  by  Messrs.  Barrett 
and  Mundt,  also  offered  a  modification  to 
Mr. 'McClellan’s  amendment  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted  so  as  to  specifically  include  surplus 
"meat  products  and  livestock”  with  the  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  amendment.  (Vol.  99,  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  pp.  7774-7775.) 

Since  at  this  time,  July  1,  1953,  the  House 
had  already  passed  H.  R.  5710  (the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1953,  and  companion  bill  to 
S.  2128) ,  it  was  necessary  to  Include  the 
Case  proposal  in  the  McClellan  amendment 
because  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  con¬ 
tained  no  such  proposal  as  the  McClellan 
amendment  or  Case  modification  and  such 
a  modification  could  not  be  inserted  in  con¬ 
ference.  Ibid. 

S.  2128  passed  the  Senate  on  July  1,  1953, 
and  H.  R.  5710  was  substituted  therefor  and 
a  conference  report  (H.  Rept.  770)  was  filed 
July  10,  1953,  which  explained  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  plan  for  converting  dollars  authorized 
for  military  assistance  into  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  was  retained: 

"Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  included  provisions  for  the  use 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  con¬ 
nection  with  supplying  assistance  to  foreign 
countries.  The  language  of  the  House  bill 
stated  the  intent  of  Congress  that  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  should  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  other  forms  of  economic  aid  to  the 
extent  feasible.  The  Senate  provision  au¬ 
thorized  an  arrangement  for  converting  mil¬ 
itary  assistance  into  foreign  currencies.  The 
dollars  received  by  the  foreign  nations  were 
to  be  spent  by  agreement  for  United  States 
farm  products  and  the  local  currencies  re¬ 


ceived  by  the  United  States  would  be  spent 
for  military  and  items  in  the  purchasing 
countries. 

"The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  a 
modification  of  both  provisions.  The  con¬ 
ference  agreement  requires  that  of  the  funds 
authorized  not  less  than  $100  million  and 
not -more  than  $250  million  ‘shall  be  used 
directly  or  indirectly  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.’  The 
provision  for  ‘indirect’  financing  is  to  per¬ 
mit  reimbursement  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  commodities  supplied  from 
its  stocks. 

“Sale  of  agricultural  surpluses  for  local 
currencies  is  authorized.  Such  currencies 
are  to  be  kept  in  a  special  United  States 
account  and  may  be  utilized  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  set  forth  in  the  legislation  without 
appropriation  by  Congress. 

“Local  currencies  so  acquired  may  be  spent 
only  for  the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  giving  particular  regard  to  the  provid¬ 
ing  of  military  assistance  to  countries  or 
mutual  defense  organizations  and  to  other 
specified  purposes. 

“Special  precautions  are  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  disposing  of  surpluses  in  a  manner 
which  would  displace  normal  market  ar¬ 
rangements  and  to  insure  that  maximum  use 
will  be  made  of  private  trade  channels. 

"The  conference  agreement  carries  out  the 
objectives  of  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment  while  providing 
more  specific  and  detailed  procedures  for 
the  attainment  of  these  objectives.”  (Rept. 
No.  770,  also  printed  at  pp.  8683-8689,  vol. 
99,  Congressional  Record.) 

The  conference  report  on  H.  R.  5710  was 
agreed  to  in  the  Senate  on  July  13,  1953,  and 
at  that  time  Mr.  Wiley  and  Mr.  Knowland, 
both  Senate  conferees,  explained  the  effects 
of  the  revision  by  the  conference  of  the  Mc¬ 
Clellan  amendment  with  the  Case  modifica¬ 
tion.  The  colloquy  was  as  follows  (vol.  99, 
Congressional  Record,  pp.  8642-8643)  ; 

“Mr.  McClellan.  Mr.  President,  before  we 
leave  the  subject  of  the  conference  report,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  an  explanation  of  the 
provision  which  was  substituted  for  the 
amendment,  which  the  Senate  agreed  to, 
with  respect  to  the  disposal  of  some  of  our 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  by  the 
conversion  of  dollars  into  the  currencies  of 
foreign  countries. 

“Mr.  Wiley.  Mr.  President,  the  conferees 
battled  for  about  3  days.  Half  the  time  was 
taken  up  in  discussing  the  amendment  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  In 
the  statement  which  I  have  submitted  on 
the  conference  report  the  following  language 
appears: 

“  ‘Surplus  agricultural  commodities :  The 
House  bill  expressed  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  surplus  commodities  be  substituted  for 
other  econpmic  assistance  wherever  feasible. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  an  amendment  of¬ 
fered  on  the  floor  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  providing  for  the 
use  of  military-assistance  funds  to  finance 
the  export  of  surplus  commodities  for  local 
currency  which,  in  turn,  would  be  used  for 
military  procurement. 

‘“The  conferees  agreed  on  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  between  $100  million 
and  $250  million  of  the  funds  authorized  in 
the  bill  shall  be  used  to  finance  the  purchase 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  The 
amendment  authorizes  the  President  to 
negotiate  agreements  with  friendly  countries 
for  the  sale  of  these  commodities  for  local 
currencies  which  he  may  then  use  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security 
act.’ 

“Mr.  McClellan.  As  I  understand  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  that  amendment  is  that  the  surplus 
commodities,  under  the  amendment  adopted 
by  the  conferees,  will  come  out  of  the  stock 
of  surplus  commodities  now  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  not  out 
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of  the  channels  of  private  trade.  Is  that 
correct? 

“Mr.  Wiley.  I  am  informed  that  they 
might  come  either  directly  or  indirectly  from 
that  source. 

“1^.  McClellan.  It  would  be  in  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  President  is  working  out  these 
arrangements. 

“Mr.  Wiley.  That  Is  correct. 

“Mr.  McClellan.  Then  it  will  be  possible 
to  carry  out  the  original  puri>ose  of  the 
amendment  which  I  offered,  and  which  the 
Senate  adopted,  if  the  President  will  exer¬ 
cise  the  authority  which  is  granted  him  by 
the  amendment  which  the  conferees  agreed 
to. 

“Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

“Mr.  Wiley.  I  yield. 

“Mr.  Knowland.  Is  it  not  substantially  a 
fact  that  it  makes  very  little  difference  which 
way  it  is  done,  because  if  these  commodi¬ 
ties  come  out  of  stocks  held  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  for  example,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  then  be 
in  a  position  to  take  on  more  agricultural 
products.  So  there  is  very  little  difference  in 
the  overall  agricultural  picture. 

“Mr.  McClellan.  That  is  probably  true; 
but  what  we  should  do,  insofar  as  we  can,  is 
to  encourage  the  resumption  of  normal  trade 
through  normal  channels.  I  am  not  saying 
that  it  should  come  out  of  surplus  stocks 
that  that  we  may  have  on  hand,  but  if  it 
leaves  the  way  open  for  the  President  to 
negotiate  an  arrangement  whereby  it  can 
still  come  out  of  private  trade  In  regular 
trade  channels,  I  am  glad  to  know  it. 

“Mr.  Wiley.  If  the  Se'nator  will  look  at 
section  550  he  will  find  it  provides  that  the 
President  shall  take  special  precaution  to 
safeguard  against  the  substitution  or  dis¬ 
placement  of  usual  marketings  of  the  United 
States  or  friendly  countries,  and  to  assure  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable  that  sales 
prices  of  such  commodities  are  consistent 
with  maximum  world  market  prices  of  like 
commodities  of  similar  quality,  and  so  forth. 
The  section  also  provides  that  private  trade 
channels  shall  be  used  to  the  maximum  ex¬ 
tent  practicable. 

“I  believe  that  answers  the  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

“Mr.  McClellan.  I  wanted  to  be  sure  that 
that  principle  is  preserved  so  far  as  is  prac¬ 
ticable. 

“I  note  that  a  number  of  different  uses 
may  be  made  of  the  currencies  we  acquire  in 
exchange,  whereas  the  amendment  which 
was  sponsored  by  me  provided  only  that  they 
should  be  used  for  procuring  offshore  pur¬ 
chases  of  military  supplies  in  the  country 
issuing  the  currency.  Is  that  correct? 

“Mr.  Wiley.  TTes.  If  the  Senator  will  refer 
to  the  same  section  he  will  find  that  It 
specifies  4  or  5  activities. 

“Mr.  McClellan.  I  believe  there  are  6. 

"Mr.  Wiley.  Six  different  activities  for 
which  the  money  can  be  used. 

“Mr.  McClellan.  It  is  to  some  extent 
watered  down. 

“Mr.  Wiley.  Or  watered  up. 

“Mr.  McClellan.  I  believe  it  Is  watered 
down.  For  instance,  the  currencies  can  be 
loaned  back  to  the  issuing  country,  and  we 
know  from  experience  that  most  loans  are 
nothing  but  gifts.  Unless  sound  discretion 
is  used  with  respect  to  the  various  provisions 
as  to  how  the  funds  may  be  used,  and  our 
interest  is  given  paramount  consiedration, 
those  currencies  can  be  used  and  disposed  of 
so  they  will  actually  not  return  any  benefit 
to  our  country,  other  than  the  giving  away 
of  mutual  aid. 

“Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

"Mr.  McClellan.  I  yield. 

"Mr.  Knowland.  I  believe  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  not  quite 
correct  in  that  regard.  I  should  not  like  to 
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have  his  statement  to  stand  In  the  Record 
without  my  saying,  to  the  contrary,  that  the 
language  worked  out  by  the  conferees  had 
very  much  in  mind  that  we  wanted  to  make 
certain  there  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
Government  at  least  to  get  in  exchange  ma- 
,  terial  which  would  be  helpful  and  of  value 
to  the  American  people: 

“  ‘(1)  for  providing  military  assistance  to 
countries  or  mutual  defense  organizations 
eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  act; 

‘“(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in 
friendly  countries; 

‘“(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  provi¬ 
sions  of  this. act,  to  Increase  production  or 
goods  or  services,  including  strategic  ma¬ 
terials,  needed  in  any  country  with  which 
an  agreement  was  negotiated,  or  in  other 
friendly  countries,  with  the  authority  to  use 
currencies  received  in  repayment  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  stated  in  this  section  or  for  deposit  to 
the  general  account  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States; 

‘“(4)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a 
mutually  beneficial  basis; 

“  ‘(5)  for  grants-in-aid  to  Increase  produc- 
•tion  for  domestic  needs  in  friendly  coun¬ 
tries; 

“‘(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United 
States  stockpiles.’  ‘ 

“Mr.  McClellan.  I  understand.  It  seems 
to  be  that  No.  5  is  another  giveaway  proposi¬ 
tion. 

“Mr.  Knowland.  Except  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  understands  it  is  surrounded  with  cer¬ 
tain  limitations,  so  the  minimum  amount 
that  can  be  used  is  $100  million  and  the 
maximum  amount  is  $250  million.  It  is  cir¬ 
cumscribed  within'  those  limitations. 

“Mr.  McClellan.  That  is  correct.  I  am 
not  critical  of  the  conferees.  I  realize  they 
had  a  difficult  task,  probably,  in  working  out 
an  agreement.  I  hope  that  it  means  we 
have  in  the  bill  a  start  and  a  tangible  effort 
toward  stopping  complete  giveaways  and  an 
effort  to  try  to  reestablish  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  between  us  and  other  countries,  so 
we  will  provide  aid  to  our  friends  by  trade, 
not  aid  by  gifts. 

“Mr.  Case.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

“Mr.  Wiley.  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  the 
Senator’s  question,  if  I  can. 

“Mr.  Case.  During  the  consideration  of  the 
McClellan  amendment,  or  when  it  was  being 
discussed  before  it  was  formally  presented, 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota  sug¬ 
gested  that  following  the  words  ‘surplus 
agricultural  commodities’  there  be  inserted 
the  words  ‘livestock,  meat,  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts.’  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  incorpo¬ 
rated  that  language  in  his  amendment,  and 
the  McClellan  amendment  was  adopted  in 
that  form.  I  note  on  page  9  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report,  in  section  550,  the  words  ‘surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  or  products  there¬ 
of.’  Apparently  the  conferees  substituted 
the  words  ‘or  products  thereof’  following  the 
words  ‘surplus  agricultural  commodities’  for 
the  words  which  were  included  in  the  Mc¬ 
Clellan  amendment,  namely,  ‘livestock,  meat, 
and  meat  products.’ 

“Clearly  the  language  used  has  eliminated 
the  term  ‘livestock.’  So,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  would  like  to  ask  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  conference  committee  whether 
it  would  be  his  interpretation  that  the  words 
‘or  products  thereof’  following  the  words 
‘surplus  agricultural  commodities’  would  in¬ 
clude  meat  and  meat  products. 

“Mr.  Wiley.  My  recollection  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  on  that  point  is  rather  vague.  So 
much  was  said  in  3  days  I  am  not  clear  in 
my  recollection. 

“Mr.  George.  If  the  Senator  will  permit 
me,  I  should  like  to  say  that  we  were  told 
that  meat  and  meat  products  would  be  in¬ 
cluded.  They  said  they  were  actually  al¬ 
ready  furnishing  lard  and  oil  and  certain 
meat  products. 


“Mr.  Case.  Canned  meats  and  gravies. 

“Mr.  George.  Yes.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

“Mr.  Knowland.  Mr.  President,  as  one  of 
the  conferees,  I  wUl  say,  for  what  it  may  be 
worth,  that  the  language  is  sufficiently 
broad  to  cover  meat  and  meat  products  as 
an  agricultural  commodity. 

“Mr.  Case.  I  appreciate  the  contribution 
which  has  been  made  by  the  remarks  of  the 
chairman  of  the  conference  committee,  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  the  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  by  the  acting  majority  leader. 
Their  statements,  made  here  in  direct  an¬ 
swer  to  my  question,  should  provide  the  in¬ 
terpretation  which  will  guide  the  adminis¬ 
trators  of  the  act.  I  thank  the  Senators  for 
their  contribution.’’ 

The  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act  of 
August  7, 1953,  made  provision  for  section  550 
as  follows: 

“Sec.  104.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  act,  except  funds  appropriated  for  as¬ 
sistance  under  sections  541  and  548  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  not 
less  than  $100  million  shall  be  used  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  section  550.’’  (67  Stat. 
481,  Public  Law  218,  83d  Cong.) 

PUBLIC  LAW  216  (S.  2249,  IN  LIEU  OP  H.  R.  6016), 

8  3D  CONGRESS 

On  June  30,  1953,  President  Elsenhower 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  asking  for  gen¬ 
eral  legislation  giving  to  the  President  au¬ 
thority  to  make  available  to  friendly  and 
needy  countries  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  under  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  President  sees  fit.  Such  commodities 
were  to  be  turned  over  to  the  President  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  that 
Corporation  reimbursed  to  the  extent  of  its 
investment  in  the  commodities.  Bills 
(S.  2249  and  H.  R.  6016)  were  Immediately  in¬ 
troduced,  June  30,  1953,  by  Mr.  Aiken  in  the 
Senate  and  Mr.  Hope  in  the  House  to  carry 
out  the  desires  of  the  President  as  stated  in 
his  message.  Both  bills  carried  an  unlim¬ 
ited  authorization  for  appropriations  and  an 
expiration  date  of  June  30,  1955.  (Vol.  99 
Congressional  Record,  pp.  7614-7615;  text 
of  Message  of  President,  June  30,  1953, 
printed  at  p.  7614  and  in  S.  Rept.  642  on 
S.  2475  and  in  H.  Rept.  983  on  H.  R.  6016 
and  separately  as  H.  Doc.  202,  83d  Cong.) 

.S.  2249  became  Public  Law  216,  upon  being 
approved  August  7,  1953.  As  enacted  there 
were  only  three  thanges  of  importance, 
namely  (1)  the  termination  date  was  short¬ 
ened  to  March  15,  1954,  (2)  the  appropria¬ 
tion  was  limited  to  $100  million,  and  (3)  the 
Flanders  amendment  made  it  possible  to  give 
aid  to  friendly  but  needy  populations  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  friendliness  of  their  gov¬ 
ernment.  Mr.  Flanders  first  offered  his 
amendment  on  July  8,  1953,  and  it  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
and  later  appeared  as  committee  amend¬ 
ments  to  S.  2249  and  H.  R.  6016  when  the 
respective  bills  were  reported.  (See  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  vol.  99,  p.  8173  for  text  of 
the  Flanders  amendment;  also  see  S.  Rept. 
631  and  H.  Repts.  983  and  1070,  83d  Cong., 
1st  sess.  Public  Law  216,  83d  Cong.,  ch.  349, 
1st  sess.) 

At  the  Senate  Agricultural  Committee 
hearings  on  July  16,  1953,  the  spokesman  for 
the  State  Department  explained  that  aid  un¬ 
der  S.  2249  would  normally  “be  in  the 
form’’  of  a  grant  “but  the  language  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  flexible  to  allow  the  President  “in 
certain  cases  to  provide  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  special  fund  of  local  currencies 
from  the  proceeds  of  local  sales  of  the  com¬ 
modities.’’  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture.  (Hearings  on  S.  2249,  July  16, 
1953,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  p.  3.) 

On  July  13,  1953,  just  3  days  prior  to  hear¬ 
ings  on  this  bill  (S.  2249),  the  conference 
report  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953 
(S.  2128  and  H.  R.  5710]  had  been  reported 


back  to  the  Senate  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  conferees  and  there  was  a  col¬ 
loquy  engaged  in  by  Messrs.  Case,  Wiley,  and 
Knowland  to  determine  whether  the  Case 
modification  of  the  McClellan  amendment 
had  been  approved  in  conference.  The  Case 
modification  would  have  included  meat  and 
meat  products  as  well  as  livestock  in  the 
program  authorized  by  section  550  of  that 
act.  The  modification  had  been  approved  by 
the  Senate.  At  the  hearings  on  July  16. 
1953  on  S.  2249  this  question  was  again 
raised  as  to  whether  S.  2249  would  apply 
to  cattle  and  it  was  determined  it  did  not 
include  cattle.  Senate  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture.  (Hearings  on  S.  2249,  p.  17.) 

S.  2249  also  lacked  any  specific  provision 
for  requiring  payment  for  the  surplus  com¬ 
modities  though  Mr.  Mundt  at  the  hearings 
suggested  that  the  bill  be  amended  by 
adding: 

“•  *  ‘a  second  title  provides  that  a 
mechanism  be  established  whereby  we  can 
assure  foreign  countries  that  nothing  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  dumped  upon  them  because  we 
will  then  require  them  to  pay  for  certain 
amounts  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
stocks  which  they  might  desire  and  require, 
but  which  their  conditions  of  urgency  do  not 
justify  giving  to  them  free. 

“Therefore,  we  make  it  possible  for  them 
to  pay  for  them  in  the  currency  of  their 
own  land  or  in  products  which  they  have  in 
surplus  or  in  products  which  they  have  that 
we  require.”  Hearings  (Ibid.,  p.  18) . 

The  hearings  held  by  the  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittees  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  on 
these  bills  (H.  R.  6016  and  S.  2249)  indi¬ 
cated  that  sentiment  in  both  Houses  had 
shifted  toward  the  idea  originally  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  Case  bill  (S.  1230),  that  of 
“trade  not  aid”  by  exchanging  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies 
rather  than  giving  them  away.  The  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  therefore,  expressed 
this  caution  in  reporting  S.  2249  favorably 
on  July  24,  1953: 

“The  committee  realizes  that  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  assistance  of  this  sort  must  neces¬ 
sarily  have  some  effect  on  the  economy  of 
the  recipient  country,  as  well  as  exporting 
countries,  commercial  suppliers,  and  others. 
The  desire  of  the  committee  is  simply  to 
furnish  aid  on  behalf  of  our  Nation  to  those 
in  need,  and  such  aid  should  be  furnished 
in  such  manner  as  to  avoid  all  possible  in¬ 
jury  to  the  domestic  economy  of  any  friendly 
country  or  the  channels  of  commercial  trade. 
To  the  maximum  extent  practicable  con¬ 
sistent  with  good  business  practices  and  the 
purposes  of  the  act,  the  normal  channels  of 
trade  should  be  utilized  in  carrying  out  the 
act. 

“In  order  that  Congress  may  be  fully  ad¬ 
vised  on  the  manner  in  which  any  programs 
under  the  bill  may  be  working  the  committee 
intends  to  request  a  full  report  thereon 
shortly  after  Congress  convenes  in  January.” 
(S.  Rept.  631,  84d  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

S.  2249  passed  the  Senate  July  27,  1953, 
after  its  title  had  been  amended  to  read:  “A 
bill  to  enable  the  President,  during  the 
pyeriod  ending  March  15,  1954,  to  furnish  to 
peoples  friendly  to  the  United  States  emer¬ 
gency  assistance  in  meeting  famine  or  other 
urgent  relief  requirements.”  (Vol.  99  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  pp.  9905-9926.)  H.  R. 
6016  passed  the  House  on  July  29,  1953,  but 
the  proceedings  were  vacated  and  the  House 
passed  S.  2249  in  lieu  of  H.  R.  6016.  (Vol.  99, 
Congressional  Record,  pp.  10382-10407.) 
S.  2249  was  approved  by  the  President  on 
August  7,  1953,  and  became  Public  Law  216, 
83d  Congress  (67  Stat.  476). 

Public  Law  216  authorized  the  President  to 
use  not  to  exceed  $100  million  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  commodities  to  meet 
famine  or  other  urgent  relief  requirements 
In  other  countries. 

No  program  of  assistance  was  to  be  under¬ 
taken  after  March  15,  1954.  An  appropria- 
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tion  to  the  Corporation  for  the  commodities 
so  disposed  of  was  authorized.  No  provi¬ 
sion  was  made  for  selling  the  commodities: 
rather  they  were  to  he  given  away.  (Vol.  99, 
CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  pp.  9906  (Mr.  AlKEN) 
and  10399  (Mr.  Judd);  and  H.  Rept.  (con¬ 
ference)  1070,  83d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.) 

The  legislative  history  of  H.  R.  6016  (com¬ 
panion  bill  to  S.  2249)  shows  that  during  the 
debate  on  this  bill  it  was  pointed  out  that  an 
amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1952  permitted  the  use  of  $100  million  to 
furnish  food  supplies  to  foreign  countries. 
Although  the  question  of  selling  surplus 
commodities  for  foreign  currencies  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  House  in  connection  with 
H.  R.  6016  no  amendment  was  actually 
ofifered.  It  will  be  noted  that  on  July  28, 
1953,  the  day  before  the  House  passed 
S.  2249  (in  lieu  of  H.  R.  6016),  the  Senate 
passed  S.  2475,  providing  for  the  sale  of 
agricultural  commodities  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended 
by  Public  Law  118  of  the  83d  Congress,  with 
an  amendment  by  Senator  Gore  to  remove 
language  placing  limitations  on  fimds  avail¬ 
able  for  conversion  of  foreign  currencies  into 
dollars  to  pay  for  surplus  commodities.  (Vol. 
99,  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  pp.  10075-10088, 
10398.) 

During  the  debate  on  H.  R.  6016  on  July  29, 
1953,  Mr.  Judd  advised  the  House  as  he  had 
previously  advised  the  House  Agriculutre 
Committee  on  July  23,  1953,  concerning  his 
draft  of  a  bill  similar  to  S.  2475.  Mr.  Judd 
had  not  yet  introduced  his  bill  at  the  time 
but  he  did  so  later  on  August  3,  1953,  his  bill 
being  H.  R.  6845.  (See  p.  68  ff.,  hear¬ 
ings  on  H.  R.  6016,  entitled  "Famine  Relief” 
held  on  July  22,  23,  and  24,  1953,  by  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  statement  by 
Mr.  Judd  on  his  version  (H.  R.  6845)  of 
S.  2475.)  Later,  during  the  second  session, 
on  March  8,  1954,  Mr.  Judd  introduced  a 
revised  version  of  his  own  bill  (H.  R.  6845), 
his  later  bill  being  H.  R.  8270. 

"I  submitted  a  bill  as  a  second  title  to  the 
bill  before  us  which  would  use  agricultural 
surpluses  to  expand  our  foreign  markets  by 
expanding  free  world  economies  by  promo¬ 
ting  additional  trade  and  strengthening  the 
economies  of  cooperating  nations.  It  would 
authorize  the  President  to  make  agreements 
with  friendly  countries  to  sell  surplus  com¬ 
modities  for  foreign  currencies  where  that 
can  be  done  without  displacing  usual  mar¬ 
kets,  at  not  less  than  maximum  world  prices, 
and  where  he  can  use  the  currencies  received 
to  expand  production  in  friendly  countries, 
increase  trade  between  them  and  between 
them  and  ourselves.  It  would  use  private 
trade  channels  wherever  practicable. 

“The  bill  in  substance  was  adopted  in  the 
conference  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  But 
it  is  limited  there  to  funds  appropriated  un¬ 
der  that  act.  The  bill  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate  yesterday.  Unfortunately,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  decided  not  to  act 
upon  it  at  this  time  and  to  put  it  over  until 
next  session  ♦  *  (Vol.  99,  Congres¬ 

sional  Record  10399  (statement  of  Mr.  Judd, 
July  29,  1953).) 

On  July  23,  1953,  at  the  hearings  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  session  of  the  83d  Congress  Rep¬ 
resentative  Judd  gave  an  analysis  of  the 
legislative  situation  at  that  time  in  regards 
to  the  bills  and  acts  relating  to  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  He  was  testifying 'on 
his  bill  (not  yet  Introduced)  which  he  of¬ 
fered  the  committee  in  mimeographed  form 
as  an  amendment  to  H.  R.  6016.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  failed  to  adopt  his  amendment  and 
he  later  explained  that  on  July  29,  1953, 
when  H.  R.  6016  piissed  the  House  in  lieu 
of  S.  2249.  At  the  hearings  of  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  Mr.  Judd  stated: 

"Mr.  Judd.  *  •  •  I  understand  this  bill 
[H.  Jl.  6016]  is  primarily  for  relief  of  people 
in  urgent  need.  In  the  foreign-aid  bill  that 


was  passed  a  year  ago  there  was  an  amend¬ 
ment  sponsored  by  Mr.  Rlbicofif,  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and' myself,  which  covers  that  very 
item  referred  to  yesterday,  of  use  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  or  anything  else  for  that 
matter,  for  psychological  purposes. 

"It  provided  that — 

"  ‘Not  more  than  $100  million  of  the  funds 
made  available  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1952,  of  which  not  more  than  $20 
million  may  be  allocated  to  any  one  county, 
may  be  used  or  supplied  without  regard  to 
any  conditions  as  to  eligibility  contained  in 
this  act.’ 

“The  language  is  broader  than  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  bill  [H.  R.  6016]  because  that 
allows  aid  to  be  given  even  to  people  in 
unfriendly  countries,  and  we  did  that  de¬ 
liberately  because  we  hoped  that  something 
might  develop  like  what  is  happening  in 
East  Germany.  •  *  • 

“The  President  was  required  to  notify  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Senate 
and  House  on  making  such  determinations. 
His  offer  of  a  grant  of  $15  million  of  food  to 
people  in  East  Germany  was  made  under 
that  authorization  passed  just  about  a  year 
ago. 

"Mr.  Andresen.  Is  that  the  first  time  that 
has  been  used? 

"Mr.  Judd.  Yes.  It  has  been  there  a  year, 
and  this  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  used. 

“Mr.  Andresen.  So  they  have  that  $100 
million  not  used? 

"Mr.  Judd.  They  have  $85  million  still  un¬ 
used.  As  I  say,  that  is  broader  than  this 
bill  because  he  can  even  give  it  to  un¬ 
friendly  countries,  unless  you  modify  this 
bill,  as  Senator  Flanders  has  done  in  the 
Senate,  to  make  it  possible  to  give  aid  to 
peoples  that  are  friendly,  even  in  a  country 
whose  government  is  not  friendly.  If  this 
bill  is  passed,  I  certainly  think  that  Flan¬ 
ders’  amendment  or  something  comparable 
should  be  included. 

***** 

"Mr.  JxmD.  •  •  the  other  limitation — 
and  this  is  the  main  one  in  which  I  am  in¬ 
terested  today — that  I  think  ought  to  be 
added  to  the  Hope  bill  would  be  in  the  form 
of  another  title.  I  have  passed  around 
mimeographed  copies  of  what  I  suggest  as 
a  second  title  to  the  bill.-  On  the  bottom 
of  the  first  page,  section  103,  I  would  put 
a  limitation  in  the  Hope  bill  [H.  R.  6016] 
to  provide  that  the  President  should  use  the 
Hope  bill  (H.  R.  6016]  to  give  these  surplus 
commodities  away  only  after  he  has  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  would  not  be  better  to  use 
the  method  of  transfer  on  a  trade  basis, 
which  is  provided  in  the  new  title.  *  ♦ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  debate  on  S.  2475 
in  the  Senate  Mr.  Schoeppel  explained: 

"The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  having  considered  the  bill,  as  it  is 
specifically  stated  in  the  report  (S.  Rept. 
642],  reports  the  bill  [S.  2475]  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  it  do  pass  without  amendment. 
Senators  who  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  other  Senators 
also,  I  am  sure  know  that  the  Senate  had 
before  it  during  this  session  a  number  of 
bills  authorizing  the  barter  or  sale  for  for¬ 
eign  currences,  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

"Farm  organizations,  various  Senators, 
and  others  have  evidenced  considerable  in¬ 
terest  in  these  proposals;  and  section  550 
was  added  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951  at  this  session  [first]  to  provide  for 
such  sale.  While  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  as  set  out  in  exhibit  A  of  this  re¬ 
port,  believes  that  section  550  is  sufficient 
at  this  time,  your  committee  feels  that  the 
additional  authority  provided  by  the  bill  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  make  an  adequate 
attempt  to  discover  whether  sale  for  foreign 
currencies  presents  a  profitable  avenue  for 
disposing  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  and  for  expanding  world  trade. 


"The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has 
in  prospect  by  the  end  of  the  year  an  in¬ 
vestment  in  stocks  owned  or  under  purchase 
agreement  of  approximately  $5  billion.  S. 
2475  is  the  only  proposal  brought  before  this 
body  this  session  that  comes  to  grips  in  a 
realistic  way  with  this  very  urgent  problem. 

"In  dealing  with  surplus  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  we  have  1  or  2  alternatives — either 
shrink  the  agricultural  plant  of  this  country 
to  existing  markets,  which  we  have  learned 
in  the  last  few  weeks  is  a  most  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  approach  politically  and  is  dangerous 
economically.  The  other  alternative  is  to 
seek  to  develop  means  to  increase  exports  and 
reinforce  the  mutual  security  program,  to 
protect  our  existing  markets  and  create  new 
ones.  S.  2475  with  an  authorization  would 
achieve  these  objectives.  *  •  • 

"The  recently  enacted  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1953  contained  a  provision  to  authorize 
the  President  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
friendly  countries  for  the  sale  and  export  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  accept 
for  them  local  currency  for  the  account  of  the 
United  States.  It  provides  that  in  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  the  agreements,  the  President 
would  take  special  precaution  to  safeguard 
the  existing  markets. 

"The  section  further  provides  that  the  local 
currencies  received  by  the  United  States  for 
agricultural  products  sold  are  to  be  used  (a) 
for  providing  military  assistance,  such  as  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and 
for  Indochina;  (b)  for  the  purchase  of  goods 
or  services  needed  in  other  friendly  coun¬ 
tries;  (c)  for  loans  for  increasing  production, 
including  strategic  materials;  (d)  for  de¬ 
veloping  new  markets  for  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts:  (e)  for  grants-in-aid  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction;  and  (f)  for  stockpiling  materials 
needed  by  the  United  States. 

“Section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
sets  the  framework  within  which  agricultural 
markets  can  be  expanded.  S.  2475  authoriz¬ 
ing  $500  million  will  give  sufficient  money 
to  give  this  new  concept  of  expanding  agri¬ 
cultural  markets  a  full  test. 

“Senate  bill  2475,  in  addition  to  providing 
the  half  billion  dollars  to  effectuate  section 
550,  establishes  a  procedure  which  will  as¬ 
sure  that  the  majority  of  the  sales  will  be 
made  through  private  traders  rather  than  on 
a  State  trading  basis.”  (Vol.  99,  Congres¬ 
sional  Record,  pp.  10077-10078.) 

PUBLIC  LAW  480  (S.  2475),  83D  CONGRESS 

The  Senate  passed  S.  2475  during  the  1st 
session  of  the  83d  Congress  on  July  28,  1953. 
Final  action  was  had  during  the  second  ses¬ 
sion  and  the  bill  became  Public  Law  480. 

S.  2475,  to  authorize  the  President  to  use 
agricultural  commodities  to  improve  the  for¬ 
eign  relations  of  the  United  States. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Schoeppel  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Clements,  Mr.  Eastland, 
Mr.  Hoey,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Mundt,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Thye,  Mr.  Welker, 
and  Mr.  Young);  referred  to  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  July  24,  1953. 
(Vol.  99,  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  p.  9723.) 

The  bill,  being  a  committee  bill,  was  imme¬ 
diately  reported  (S.  Rept.  642) ,  July  24,  1953. 
(Vol.  99,  Congressional  Record,  p.  9724.) 

Objected  to,  July  27,  1953.  (Vol.  99,  Con¬ 
gressional  Record,  p.  9892.) 

Debated,  amended,  and  passed  Senate,  July 
28,  1953.  (Vol.  99,  Congressional  Record, 
pp.  10075,  10077-10088.) 

Referred  to  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  July  29,  1953.  (Vol.  99,  Congressional 
Record,  p.  10433.)  2d  session  ,  as 
follows: 

Reported  (H.  Rept.  1776)  with  amendment, 
June  9,  1954.  (Vol.  100,  Congressional 

Record,  p.  7552  [daily  ed.].) 

Debated,  June  15-16;  amended,  passed 
House,  and  title  amended  to  read  "An  act  to 
Increase  the  consumption  of  United  States 
agricultural  commodities  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  and  for  other  purposes,”  June  16,  1954. 
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(Vol.  100,  Congressional  Record,  p.  7936 
[daily  ed.| .) 

Senate  asks  for  conference.  June  22.  1954. 
House  agrees  to  a  conference,  June  22, 


Conference  report  (H.  Kept.  1947)  sub- 
mltted  to  House,  June  29,  and  adopted  June 
30,  1954,  by  the  House  after  an  explanation 
by  Mr.  Hope  of  the  changes  made  In  confer¬ 
ence  In  section  302.  (Vol.  100,  Congression¬ 
al  Record,  pp.  8673-8675  [dally  ed.]  (text 
of  report),  8878  (explanation  of  sec.  302).) 

Conference  report  (H.  Rept.  1947)  sub¬ 
mitted  In  Senate  with  explanation  by  Mr. 
Aiken  and  adopted  without  debate,  June  30, 
1954.  (Vol.  100,  Congressional  Record,  p. 
8804  [dally  ed.].) 

Signed  by  President,  July  10,  1954,  becom¬ 
ing  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress. 

Public  Law  480  authorizes  the  disposal  of 
up  to  $1  billion  worth  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  as  follows : 

“1.  Authorizes  negotiations  of  agreements 
with  friendly  nations  and  organizations 
abroad  for  sale  of  surplus  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies.  This  section  authorizes 
spending  up  to  $700  million  over  the  next  3 
years  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  such  transactions. 

“2.  Makes  $300  million  worth  of  such  com¬ 
modities  in  the  same  period  available  to 
friendly  nations  in  meeting  famine  of  other 
emergency  requirements. 

“3.  Authorizes  the  CCC  to  make  surplus 
commodities  available  In  the  United  States 
in  areas  declared  by  the  President  to  be  dis¬ 
tress  areas.  It  also  broadens  existing  au¬ 
thority  to.  permit  these  commodities  to  go 
to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  school  lunch 
programs,  and  public  and  private  agencies 
for  assistance  to  needy  persons.” 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Aiken,  on  June  30, 
1954,  explained  how  the  bill  had  been  re¬ 
written  in  conference; 

“S.  2475  as  it  passed  the  Senate  provided 
for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  foreign  currencies,  and  for  the 
use  of  the  foreign  currencies  so  acquired 
for  the  purposes  set  out  in  subsections  (b), 
(c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section  550  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1951.  The  House 
amendment,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  Senate  bill,  consisted  of 
three  titles.  Title  I  revised  and  refined  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill.  Title  II  added 
provisions  for  the  transfer  of  up  to  $300  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  surplus  commodities  for  fam¬ 
ine  and  other  foreign  relief.  Title  III 
added  (1)  permanent  provisions  for  the  use 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  relief  and  for  barter  for 
strategic  materials,  (2)  a  limitation  upon 
sales  and  transfers  which  might  aid  Iron 
Curtain  countries,  and  (3)  a  provision  for 
the  appropriate  marking  of  relief  packages. 
Programs  under  titles  I  and  II  could  be 
undertaken  only  until  June  30,  1957. 

“The  conferees  agreed  upon  a  substitute 
for  the  House  amendment  which,  while  fol¬ 
lowing  generally  the  language  of  the  House 
amendment,  would — • 

“1.  Require  the  President  to  take  reason¬ 
able  precaution  that  sales  for  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  under  title  I  would  not  unduly  disrupt 
world  prices; 

“2.  Provide  for  the  sale  and  financing  of 
exportation  of  such  commodities  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  regulations,  rather  than  direc¬ 
tions,  of  the  President; 

“3.  Provide  for  financing  the  exportation 
of  privately  owned  commodities,  even  though 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  might  be  in 
a  position  to  supply  such  commodities,  upon 
condition  that  the  private  stocks  then  be 
replenished  from  the  Corporation’s  inven¬ 
tory; 

“4.  Reduce  the  amount  authorized  for 
sales  for  foreign  currencies  from  $1  billion 
to  $7  million; 


‘‘5.  Limit  the  purposes  for  which  the  for¬ 
eign  currencies  could  be  expended  without 
regard  to  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953  (which  requires 
their  appropriation),  to  the  purposes  enu¬ 
merated  in  section  -104,  rather  than  to  all  of 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  2; 

“6.  Make  said  section  1415  applicable  to  all 
foreign  currencies  used  for  grants  under  sub¬ 
sections  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  104  and  for 
payment  of  United  States  obligations  involv¬ 
ing  grants  under  subsection  (f)  of  section 
104; 

“7.  Provide  that  in  making  grants  under 
section  202  the  President  should  avoid  dis¬ 
placing  or  interfering  with  sales  that  might 
otherwise  be  made; 

“8.  Strike  out  section  203,  which  would 
have  permitted  the  use  of  $100  million 
worth  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
without  regard  to  the  Mutual  Defense  As¬ 
sistance  Control  Act  of  1951; 

“9.  Enlarge  section  301  to  permit  relief 
in  domestic  distress  areas  in  the  form  of 
products  (such  as  Cheddar  cheese  and  non¬ 
fat  dry  milk  solids),  as  well  as  farm  com¬ 
modities,  and  give  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  the  responsibility  of  supervising  dis¬ 
tribution  of  commodities  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  consistent  with  the  supervision  that  it 
exercises  under  section  32  of  Public  Law 
320  of  the  74th  Congress; 

“10.  Perfect  the  amendment  made  by  sec¬ 
tion  302  to  section  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  and  strike  out  State  or  Federal 
penal  and  corrective  institutions  as  eligible 
recipients; 

“11.  Strike  out  section  303,  which  would 
have  made  State  penal  and  corrective  in¬ 
stitutions  eligible  recipients  for  commodi¬ 
ties  distributed  with  section  32  funds; 

“12.  Enlarge  section  304  (sec.  303  of  the 
conference  substitute)  to  provide  for  barter 
for  materials  required  in  foreign-assistance 
programs  or  offshore  construction  and  to  re¬ 
quire  procurement  agencies  to  cooperate  in 
disposing  of  surplus  commodities  by  means 
of  such  barter;  and 

“13.  Revise  section  305  (sec.  304  of  the 
conference  substitute)  to  require  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  exercise  the  authority  contained 
in  the  act  (A)  to  assist  friendly  nations  to 
be  independent  of  trade  with  Iron  Curtain 
countries  for  food,  raw  material,  and  mar¬ 
kets,  and  (B)  to  assure  that  commodities 
sold  or  transferred  under  the  act  do  not 
result  in  increased  availability  to  unfriendly 
nations  of  those  or  like  commodities. 

“The  conference  committee  also  made 
several  minor  changes  in  language  and 
amended  the  title  of  the  bill  to  read ;  ‘An  act 
to  increase  the  consumption  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  in  foreign 
countries,  to  improve  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.”  (Vol.  100,  Congressional  Record 
8804  [daily  ed.].) 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Hope  explained  to 
the  House  the  changes  made  in  conference 
in  section  302; 

“Mr.  Hope.  There  was  a  slight  change  made 
in  conference  in  section  302.  It  broadens 
the  authority  somewhat  to  use  surplus  com¬ 
modities  to  barter  for  strategic  and  other 
materials  not  produced  in  adequate  quan¬ 
tities  in  the  United  States.  That  is  the  only 
difference  that  is  made  as  far  as  strategic 
materials  are  concerned. 

“Mr.  Bailey.  The  strategic  materials  we 
can  trade  for  are  those  not  produced  in  the 
United  States. 

“Mr.  Hope.  Not  necessarily  those  not  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States.  I  will  read  the 
language  to  the  gentlemen.  In  the  statement 
of  the  conferees  we  made  it  clear  that  the 
Interpretation  is  that  surplus  commodities 
may  be  bartered  for  materials  which  are  not 
produced  in  adequate  quantities  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  interpretation 


which  the  House  put  on  the  language  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill. 

“Mr.  Bailey.  There  Is  no  other  change 
made  affecting  section  302? 

“Mr.  Hope.  There  are  some  other  slight 
changes  in  section  302,  but  not  affecting 
strategic  materials.  " 

“Mr.  Speaker,  to  more  directly  answer  the 
gentleman’s  question  as  to  the  provision  in 
the  conference  bill,  the  language  which  re¬ 
lates  to  barter  reads  as  follows: 

“  ‘To  barter  or  exchange  such  commodities 
for  strategic  or  other  materials  as  authorized 
by  law.’ 

“Then  in  our  report  of  the  House  con¬ 
ferees,  we  state  that  that  is  to  apply  to 
strategic  materials  which  are  not  produced 
in  adequate  quantities  in  the  United  States. 
So  I  think  that  protects  the  gentleman  in 
the  respect  in  which  he  is  interested.” 
(Vol.  100,  Congressional  Record,  p.  8878 
[dally  ed.] .) 

In  addition  to  the  above  bills  the  follow¬ 
ing  bill  was  introduced  during  the  first  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  83d  Congress: 

H.  R.  6845,  to  authorize  the  President  to 
use  agricultural  commodities  to  improve 
the  foreign  relations  'of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Introduced  by  Mr.  Judd,  referred  to  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture.  August  3,  1953. 

(Vol.  99,  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  p.  11164.) 

During  the  second  session  of  the  83d 
Congress,  the  House,  besides  passing  S.  2475, 
received  the  following  bills  for  the  “Agricul¬ 
tural  ’Trade  Development  Act  of  1954”;  H.  R. 

8267  (Mr.  Harrison,  March  8,  1954);  H.  R. 

8268  (Mr.  Harrison,  March  8,  1954);  H.  R. 

8269  (Mr.  Burleson,.  March  8,  1954) ;  H.  R. 

8270  (Mr.  Judd,  March  8,  1954) ;  H.  R.  8271 

(Mr.  Poage,  March  8,  1954)';  H.  R.  8278«(Mr. 
D’Ewart,  March  8,  1954) ;  H.  R.  8327  (Mr. 
Horan,  March  10,  1954) ;  H.  R.  8396  (Mr. 
Springer,  March  15,  1954);  and  H.  R.  9389 
(Mr.  Hill,  June  1,  1954). 

The  bills  (H.  R.  8268,  etc.)  for  the  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  Act  of  1954”  are 
summarized  as  follows: 

“Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act  of 
1954,  declares  policy  of  Congress  to  expand 
international  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  friendly  nations,  to  facilitate  the 
convertibility  of  currencies,  to  promote  the 
economic  stability  of  American  agriculture 
and  the  national  welfare  by  stimulating  and 
facilitating  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade 
in  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the 
United  gtates  by  providing  a  means  whereby 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  excess 
of  the  normal  trade  in  such  commodities 
may  be  sold  through  private  trade  channels, 
and  foreign  currencies  accepted  in  payment 
therefor.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy  the 
President  is  authorized  to  negotiate  agree¬ 
ments  with  fHendly  nations,  and  to  make 
loans  to  such  nations  to  finance  the  sale  and 
export  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
from  the  United  States.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  directed  to  (1)  designate  the 
quantities  and  qualities  of  private  or  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  which  may 
be  offered  for  sale  and  the  terms  of  such 
sale,  (2)  order  the  transfer  of  funds  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  to  con¬ 
vert  foreign  currencies  into  dollars,  (3)  to 
order  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
sell  to  domestic  exporters,  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  acquired  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  its  price-support  programs,  and  to 
deliver  such  commodities  as  may  be  sold  at 
such  places  within  the  United  States  as  may 
be  prescribed.  For  the  purpose  of  making 
payment  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  costs  incurred  by  it  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  cancel  notes  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts 
equal  to  funds  transferred  under  (2)  above. 
The  authority  to  make  sales  and  loans  under 
this  act  terminates  June  30,  1957;  and  the 
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amount  of  such  sale  and  loans  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $1,500,000,000.” 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  some  brief 
remarks  I  have  prepared,  giving  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  supporting  the  bill.  Because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  I  shall  place  the 
statement  in  the  Record,  without  speak¬ 
ing. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  by  Senator  Saltonstall 

I  shall  vote  in  favor  of  S.  2130  because  I 
believe  it  Is  a  bill  which  will  improve  our 
programs  for  mutual  security  and  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  freedom  and  economic  progress  in 
other  nations. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  on  this  bill  is  one  of  the  best  com¬ 
mittee  reports  I  have  ever  read.  Under  the 
legislation  now  before  us  the  mutual  security 
program  will  be  simplified  and  clarified  and 
it  will  carry  out  better  than  it  has  in  the  past 
the  purposes  for  which  the  program  is 
intended. 

The  provision  giving  an  authorization  for 
2  years  for  military  aid  and  defense  support 
will  permit  better  planning  and  better  co¬ 
ordination  of  our  programs  with  those  of 
free  nations.  The  new  arrangement  for  ad¬ 
ministration  of  military  and  supporting  aid 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  with  stronger 
foreign  policy  direction  by  the  Department 
of  State,  will  give  clearer  and  more  appro¬ 
priate  administration. 

The  proposal  for  a  development  loan  fund 
Will  improve  the  efliciency  of  the  economic 
assistance  programs  and  will  also  remove  the 
possibility  of  embarrassing  some  of  our 
friends  by  the  so-called  gift  aspects  of  foreign 
aid.  Here  again  is  an  opportunity  for  better 
planning  through  the  establishment  of  this 
fund.  For  example,  our  own  planning  can 
be  tied  in  with  such  other  programs  as  the 
6-year  development  program  in  Pakistan  and 
in  other  instances  where  we  have  been  handi¬ 
capped  in  the  past  through  lack  of  flexibility 
under  a  1-year  limitation  on  this  type  of 
planning. 

Technical  aid  is  continued  under  the  bill. 
I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  technical  aid 
because  of  what  I  have  seen  of  it  in  other 
countries  and  because  I  support  the  theory 
under  which  It  operates.  It  operates  not 
only  to  increase  the  abilities  of  countries 
receiving  it  to  better  their  standards  of 
living  and  thereby  to  govern  themselves 
more  capably,  but  it  also  provides  better 
oppdrtunities  for  mutual  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  between  these  nations  and  the  United 
States. 

As  a  member  of  the  Special  Committee 
To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program,  I  believe 
that  the  bill  reflects  the  increased  knowledge 
which  the  Congress  and  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  have  concerning  our  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  and  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
tinuing  it. 

In  my  opinion  the  bill  is  an  effective  in¬ 
strument  of  reducing  the  threat  of  Com¬ 
munist  aggression.  I  shall  look  forward 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  hearings 
on  the  appropriations  to  carry  out  these 
authorizations. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  the  last  two  para¬ 
graphs  of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  which  fully  reflect  my  own 
feelings. 

“Considering  the  enormous  size  and  com¬ 
plexity  Of  the  mutual  security  program,  it  is 
rather  remarkable  that  it  has  been  possi¬ 
ble,  in  the  space  of  a  year,  to  make  as  much. 
Improvement  as  S.  2130  represents.  Con¬ 
tinuing  improvements  can  reasonably  be 
expected. 


“The  committee,  which  has  devoted  most 
of  its  time  for  almost  a  year  to  the  study  of 
this  problem,  sees  no  reasonable  alterna¬ 
tive  to  the  bill  herewith  submitted  to  the 
Senate.  It  is  likewise  convinced  that  the 
American  pteople  .are  sufficiently  mature  and 
aware  of  the  world  situation  which  they  face 
to  give  their  support  to  a  program  of  this 
character.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  designated  “6-10-57-D” 
and  asked  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  43,  be¬ 
tween  lines  15  and  16,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  At  the  end  of  section  416,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  facilitation  and  encouragement  of 
travel,  add  the  following:  ‘To  this  end,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  De¬ 
partments  of  State  and  Commerce,  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  adminis¬ 
tering  nonmilitary  assistance  under  this 
act  and  such  other  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  as  the  President  shall  deem  appropri¬ 
ate,  in  cooperation  to  the  fullest  extent 
practicable  with  private  enterprise  concerned 
with  International  travel,  shall  conduct  a 
study  of  barriers  to  international  travel  and 
ways  and  means  of  promoting,  developing, 
encouraging,  and  facilitating  such  travel  in 
the  mutual  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  countries  assisted  under  this  act.’  ” 

Renumber  subsequent  subsections. 

On  page  47,  line  23,  after  “400,”  Insert 
“416.” 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  in  which  to  explain 
the  amendment. 

Section  416  relates  to  the  facilitation 
and  encouragement  of  travel,  and  was 
included  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954.  I  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
author  of  the  section  when  I  served  in 
the  other  body. 

Under  that  section,  the  President  des¬ 
ignated  the  Department  of  Commerce  to 
do  all  it  could  to  promote  and  develop 
travel  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  countries  receiving  assistance  under 
the  act,  and  travel  by  citizens  of  such 
countries  to  the  United  States.  Such  an 
ofiQce  was  financed  with  a  modest  appro¬ 
priation,  which  I  think  at  that  time 
amounted  to  about  $35,000  a  year.  I 
think  the  office  has  been  continued  at 
that  rate. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  sim¬ 
ply  to  apprise  Congress  again  of  the 
progress  that  has  been  made,  of  the  bar¬ 
riers  still  existing,  and  of  what  Congress 
can  do  about  those  barriers. 

International  travel  is  the  cheapest 
kind  of  foreign  aid.  One  and  one-half 
million  Americans  spend  $1,500,000,000 
abroad.  Lest  we  underestimate  what 
that  means  to  a  particular  country,  this 
is  the  greatest  single  export  of  Great 
Britain.  Great  Britain  received  $134 
million  from  this  invisible  export,  which 
involves  investment  in  the  occupancy  of 
rooms,  the  consumption  of  some  food, 
and  the  use  of  the  great  and  beautiful 
coimtry  of  the  British  by  many  Ameri¬ 
cans  in  the  year  1956.  That  was  about 
$58  million  more  than  its  other  largest 
export,  which  was  machinery. 

It  mighi;  interest  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  the  third  largest  export  was 


Scotch,  which  came  to  $71  million  a  year. 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment,  which 
will  cost  no  money,  because  the  agency 
already  exists  and  is  functioning,  and  is 
already  financed,  is  to  bring  us  up  to 
date  on  this  critical  problem.  There  are 
a  number  of  areas  to  which  our  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  directed. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  think  I  told  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  a  short  time  ago  that 
I  would  be  glad  to  accept  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
to  consult  with  all  the  members  of  the 
committee,  but  I  spoke  with  several  of 
them,  and  I  am  sure  their  views  repre¬ 
sent  those  of  the  majority,  probably  all 
of  them. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to 
my  colleague.  I  appreciate  his  consid¬ 
eration  very  much. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
their  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  back  my  re¬ 
maining  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  l 
offer  an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  24,  line  8, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
period,  beginning  with  the  word  “There”, 
down  to  and  including  line  12. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
'senate  has  already  passed  on  a  similar 
amendment  affecting  another  appropria¬ 
tion,  and  the  purpose  of  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  to  limit  the  authorization  to  1 
year  instead  of  allowing  2  years  in  which 
to  make  appropriations. 

I  point  out  that  the  amendment  is  in 
conformity  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  To 
Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Will  the  Senator 
state  the  page  of  the  bill  to  which  his 
amendment  applies? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  applies  to  page 
24,  line  8. 

Under  the  bill  as  presently  written, 
an  appropriation  of  $1,800,000,000  is  au¬ 
thorized  for  fiscal  1958.  The  language 
I  seek  to  strike  from  the  bill  is  the  por¬ 
tion  which  would  authorize  an  appro¬ 
priation  for  fiscal  year  1959.  As  I  have 
just  indicated,  the  Senate  previously 
passed  upon  a  similar  proposal  relating 
to  defense  support  funds — and  I  may 
say  it  did  so  adversely.  But  in  this  case 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  the  Senate  Special  Committee  To 
Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program  made  its 
report,  it  stated  in  no  uncertain  terms  as 
follows: 

Congress  should  consider  this  carefully— 
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In  other  words,  when  speaking  of  the 
Department  of  Defense — 
but  such  appropriations  should  be  author¬ 
ized  annually,  and  should  be  clearly  ear¬ 
marked. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  sim¬ 
ply  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
views  of  the  special  committee  which 
we  created  during  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  and  which  as  I  recall  had  au¬ 
thority  to  spend  as  much  as  $300,000 
for  the  purpose  of  making  its  study. 
The  amendment  I  am  now  offering  is  in 
conformity  with  that  study. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Earlier  today  the 
Senate  voted  on  a  very  similar  amend¬ 
ment  applying  to  the  defense  support, 
and  relating  to  $710  million. 

This  part  of  the  bill  deals  with  mili¬ 
tary  and  the  purpose  is  to  enable  the 
administration  to  try  the  suggestion  -  of 
integrating  this  military  program  with 
its  own  military  budget,  and  bringing 
them  together,  next  year,  rather  than  to 
wait  until  this  authorization  has  been 
made. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  amoimt  au¬ 
thorized  for  1959  is  reduced  from 
$1,800,000,000  to  $1,500,000,000.  If  any 
more  than  $1,500,000,000  were  sought,  a 
further  request  would  have  to  be  made 
of  the  Congress. 

But  this  language  provides  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  within  that  authorization,  to  in¬ 
clude  this  provision  in  the  regular  De¬ 
fense  Department  appropriation.  The 
committee  feels  it  is  certainly  worth  a 
trial — I  do  not  see  how  it  could  possibly 
do  any  harm — to  see  whether  these  can 
be  melded  together  and  brought  before 
the  Congress  in  connection  with  the  reg¬ 
ular  appropriation. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  will  not  insist 
upon  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  if  the  amendment  is 
rejected,  its  rejection  will  simply  have 
the  effect  of  informing  our  allies  in 
Western  Europe  and  our  allies  every¬ 
where  else  in  the  world  that  we  have 
authox’ized  funds  for  fiscal  year  1959. 
In  that  event,  our  allies  will  do  less  and 
less  for  themselves,  and  will  be  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  us. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  special 
committee  was  absolutely  correct  when 
it  stated  that  these  authorizations 
should  be  made  on  an  annual  basis, 
rather  than  for  2  years,  as  proposed  in 
the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CAPHART.  The  committee  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  appropriations,  and  the  ap¬ 
propriations  will  be  made  annually. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  in  this  case  we 
are  dealing  with  authorizations.  The 
bill,  as  it  now  stands,  will  give  our  allies 
notice  that  they  will  not  have  to  do  very 
much  themselves  in  1959  because  we  shall 
already  have  provided  the  funds  in  ad¬ 
vance. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Those  of  use  whoi 
have  been  fighting  to  get  this  into  the 


hands  of  the  military  have  been  trying  to 
arrange  things  so  that  next  year,  when 
the  appropriation  for  the  military  is  pro¬ 
vided,  what  we  may  call  the  domestic 
and  the  foreign  will  be  in  the  same  ap¬ 
propriation  bill,  and  will  be  handled  at 
the  same  time  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  so  that  both  can  be  consider¬ 
ed  at  the  same  time.  Unless  we  include 
this  language  in  the  bill,  that  purpose 
cannot  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
that  the  Defense  Department  now  ad¬ 
ministers  military  aid.  The  Defense  De¬ 
partment  makes  the  aid  budget.  This 
bill  would  not  change  in  any  way  the 
function  of  the  Defense  Department  in 
that  regard.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  appropriation  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  made  separately  from  the 
appropriation  for  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  I  have  an  amendment  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  purpose. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  It  will  be  in  a 
separate  chapter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  much  prefer  that 
these  authorizations  be  made  annually, 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have 
been  made  in  the  past. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  authorization  of 
$1,500,000,000  for  1959  is  not  for  the 
purpose  of  advising  our  allies  that  plenty 
of  money  will  be  available  next  year. 
Instead,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  advising 
our  allies,  and  our  own  Military  Estab¬ 
lishment,  that  less  money  will  be  avail¬ 
able  next  year,  and  that  they  should 
make  their  plans  accordingly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  that  2  years  ago,  we 
spent,  as  I  recall,  two  billion,  eight  hun¬ 
dred  million  and  some-odd  thousand 
dollars.  That  was  the  appropriation  we 
made  for  the  fiscal  year  1955.  For  the 
fiscal  year  1956,  President  Eisenhower 
requested  an  increase  of  nearly  600 
million.  Instead  of  having  this  aid 
programs  of  ours  taper  off,  it  is  on  the 
increase. 

The  suggestion  to  our  allies  that  we 
are  providing  funds  for  2  years,  instead 
of  for  one — as  we  have  done  in  the  past, 
will  simply  be  an  invitation  to  them 
not  to  do  as  much  for  themselves  as 
they  ought  to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  an  old 
adage  that  there’s  many  a  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip.  There  is  another 
adage  in  the  United  States  Senate  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between 
authorizations  and  appropriations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  projects  have  been  authorized 
for  years,  but  not  a  nickel  has  ever  been 
appropriated  for  them. 

So  if  our  allies  need  any  assurance 
that  there  is  a  difference  between 
authorizations  and  appropriations,  we 
can  present  them  with  a  very  effective 
list. 


The  point  which  needs  to  be  made  is 
that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  military  budget  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  will,  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill  as  it  now  stands,  be  pre¬ 
paring  only  one  budget,  the  annual 
budget.  As  a  result,  it  will  be  possible  to 
have  before  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee  the  entire  military  requirements  of 
the  Nation. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  military 
budget  which  relates  to  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  there  is  a  military  budget 
which  relates  to  our  military  assistance. 

By  means  of  the  pending  bill,  we  shall 
place  squarely  on  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
whether  Andrews  Field,  in  nearby  MaiT- 
land,  should  be  improved,  or  whether  an 
airfield  in  Turkey  should  be  improved, 
or  whether  an  airfield  in  Spain  should 
be  improved:  everything  of  that  sort  will 
be  included  in  one  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  military  al¬ 
ready  prepares  the  foreign  military  as¬ 
sistance  bill,  and  does  it  separately  from 
our  own  Defense  Department  appropria¬ 
tion  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  my  point  is 
that  when  they  are  treated  together,  the 
judgment  which  will  be  arrived  at  will  be 
different  from  that  which  is  reached 
when  they  are  considered  months  apart, 
as  separate  items. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  avail¬ 
able  to  him? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  Mr.  President: 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
available  to  me. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  back  the 
time  remaining  to  the  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  24,  begin¬ 
ning  in  line  14,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  through  line  5,  on  page  25,  as  follows: 

(3)  In  subsection  (c),  add  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “When 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
are  used  to  furnish  military  assistance  on 
terms  of  repayment  within  3  years  or  eariier, 
dollar  repayments,  including  dollar  proceeds 
derived  from  th^  sale  of  foreign  currency 
received  hereunder  to  any  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  or  program,  may  be  credited 
to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  and 
shall  be  available  until  expended  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  military  assistance  on  terms  of  re¬ 
payment,  and,  notwithstanding  section  1415 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953, 
or  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies  or  other  receipts 
accruing  to  the  United  States,  repayments  in 
foreign  currency  may  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  chapter:  Provided,  That  the 
authority  in  this  sentence  shall  apply  to  re¬ 
payments  from  not  to  exceed  $175  million  of 
the  appropriations  used  for  such  assistance.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  strike 
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out  the  portion  of  the  bill  which  creates 
a  revolving  fund  for  the  military. 

Section  103  (c)  of  the  present  law  now 
provides  that  when  military  assistance 
appropriations  are  used  to  furnish  assist¬ 
ance  upon  terms  of  repayment  within  10 
years  or  earlier,  such  aid  may  be  ren¬ 
dered  without  regard  to  certain  other  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  law,  to  nations  from 
which  the  President  has  received  satis¬ 
factory  commitments  regarding  the  use 
of  the  military  equipment. 

Under  this  committee  bill,  it  is  pro¬ 
vided  that  when  military  assistance  ap¬ 
propriations  are  used  to  furnish  assist¬ 
ance  upon  3 -year  terms  of  repayment, 
repayments  in  dollars  will  continue  to  be 
available  to  finance  further  sales.  In 
other  words,  in  the  case  of  any  of  the 
military  hardware  sold  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  bill,  the  cash  can  be  rein¬ 
vested,  without  having  to  return  to  the 
Congress  for  an  appropriation.  This 
means  that  since  military  aid  is  on  a 
no-year  basis,  this  revolving  fund  can  go 
on  forever.  In  addition,  I  wonder  if  it 
might  not  run  afoul  of  the  constitutional 
prohibition  against  providing  money  for 
the  military  for  more  than  2  years. 

I  believe  as  this  military  equipment  is 
sold,  the  money  should  revert  to  the 
Treasury  and  then  should  be  reappro¬ 
priated,  so  that  we  can  keep  up  with  it, 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  this  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  all  the  time 
remaining  to  me. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  back  all  the 
time  remaining  to  the  opposition. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  remain¬ 
ing  time  on  the  amendment  has  been 
yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree¬ 
ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  identified  as  “6-10-57- 
C,”  which  is  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  with¬ 
out  being  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Javits 
was  on  page  43,  between  lines  15  and  16, 
to  insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(m)  Amend  section  413  (b-)  (4)  (B)  (ii), 
relating  to  guaranties  of  investments  in  ap¬ 
proved  projects,  by  inserting  after  the  word 
‘war’  a  comma  and  the  following:  ‘revolu¬ 
tion,  or  insurrection’.” 

Renumber  subsequent  subsections. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
Intention,  after  making  a  brief  statement, 
to  withdraw  the  amendment  and  yield 
back  the  time  remaining  to  me,  but  I 
should  like  to  make  reference  to  it.  The 
amendment  would  propose  to  add,  under 
the  guaranty  program  for  foreign-pri¬ 
vate  investments,  an  additional  item  of 
risk — revolution  or  insurrection. 

It  is  quite  interesting  that  this  body 
of  Congress  has  never  been  willing  to 
meet  the  other  body  on  that  question. 
We  do  now  guarantee  against  inconvert¬ 
ibility,  expropriation,  and  war.  We  do 
not  guarantee  against  revolution  or  in¬ 
surrection,  Nevertheless,  our  guaranty 
program,  which  now  has  an  authoriza¬ 


tion  of  $500  million,  has  been  used  only 
to  the  extent  of  $150  million.  There  are 
a  good  many  applications  pending, 
amounting  to  about  half  a  billion  dollars. 
This  proposal  is  very  much  to  our  inter¬ 
est.  Everybody  realizes  the  importance 
of  private  investments  overseas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
a  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  ICA,  which  shows  the  kind  of 
pending  applications  exist  today,  and 
some  of  the  difficulties  of  getting  the 
loan  fund  in  use. 

My  reason  for  not  pressing  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  that  I  know  now,  after  discus¬ 
sion  it  will  not  be  accepted.  There  has 
been  a  rather  longstanding  difference 
between  this  body  of  Congress  and  the 
other  body  on  this  point.  I  hope  very 
much,  however,  that  some  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  will  take  enough  interest  in  this 
situation  to  use  their  influence  with  the 
conferees,  in  the  hope  that  if  the  House 
puts  the  provision  in  the  bill,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  will  at  long  last  agree  to  it,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  is  an  extremely  de¬ 
sirable  and  important  provision  for 
encouraging  private  investments  over¬ 
seas  on  the  part  of  United  States  citizens. 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  from  the  ICA  to  which  I  have 
referred,  and  which  is  dated  June  10, 
1957,  which  bears  on  this  subject,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

International  Cooperation 
Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  10,  1957. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

(Attention:  Mr.  Roy  Millenson.) 

Dear  Mr.  Javits:  In  the  telephone  conver¬ 
sation,  June  5,  with  Mr.  Charles  B.  Warden 
of  the  Investment  guaranties  staff,  Mr.  Mil¬ 
lenson  asked  whether  we  had  any  evidence 
of  the  part  investment  guaranties  played  in 
encouraging  an  investment. 

Investors,  as  a  rule,  simply  file  applica¬ 
tions  and  only  infrequently  make  the  type  of 
collateral  statement  which  would  provide  a 
good  answer  to  this  question.  Presently, 
we  have  over  200  applications  for  contracts 
of  guaranty,  a  great  majority  of  them  from 
well-known  American  companies,  many  the 
outstanding  leaders  in  their  fields.  We  can 
only  assume  that  guaranties  are  Important 
to  them.  Additionally,  the  desire  to  qualify, 
the  willingness  to  modify  Investment  plans 
if  necessary  to  do  so  (longer  term  loans,  for 
instance) ,  are  further  indications. 

We  charge  a  fee  of  percent  for  each 
separate  guaranty.  It  is  a  significant  charge. 
We  believe  these  companies  would  not  re¬ 
quest  Investment  guaranties  and  indicate 
willingness  to  incur  such  charges  unless  this 
Insurance  was  an  important  factor  and  of 
some  necessity. 

We  have  had,  however,  some  Instances  of 
applications  wherein  the  agreement  to  in¬ 
vest  is  conditioned  upon  the  American  in¬ 
vestor  receiving  the  protection  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  guaranties.  Our  best  current  examples 
occur  in  applications  which  are  now  pending. 
Our  working  rule  is  not  to  reveal  the  name 
of  the  investor  or  other  information  which 
might  identify  the  pending  project.  This 
is  for  the  investor’s  protection  in  circum¬ 
stances  of  competition. 

1.  An  American  company  controlling  as¬ 
sets  in  excess  of  $100  mllilon  stated  in  its  ap¬ 
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plication  that  "»  *  *  applicant  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  •  •  •  a  German  limited 
liability  corporation  •  •  •”  covering  the 
project.  ‘‘The  applicant’s  obligation  under 
the  agreement  is  conditioned  upon  its  obtain¬ 
ing  the  ICA  guaranties  hereby  requested.’* 

2.  A  very  large  company  in  the  mining 
field  with  regard  to  a  project  in  Africa,  con¬ 
ditioned  its  performance  under  the  agree¬ 
ment  as  follows :  ’’Upon  receipt  of  ICA  guar¬ 
anties  for  which  it  might  apply.”  Our  cur¬ 
rent  information  is  that  the  financial  con¬ 
cern  which  will  be  the  principal  source  of 
funds  is  insisting  upon  the  protection  of  the 
investment  guaranties. 

3.  A  major  international  banking  firm 
with  many  years  of  experience  in  foreign 
investing  and  interested  in  a  wide  range  of 
projects,  in  explaining  the  value  of  the  in¬ 
vestment  guaranty  program  to  a  foreign  em¬ 
bassy  stated  that  their  company  was  con¬ 
sidering  several  substantial  industrial  in¬ 
vestments  and  that  their  board  of  directors 
was  greatly  impressed  with  the  virtues  of  an 
Investment  guaranty.  Whether  the  com¬ 
pany  would  go  ahead  with  the  new  invest¬ 
ments  might  well  depend  upon  having  such 
an  agreement.  Additionally,  they  stated  in 
a  memorandum  the  following: 

“It  is  a  fact  that  the  financial  community 
In  the  United  States  tends  to  downgrade 
investments  outside  of  the  United  States, 
the  result  being  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
finance  foreign  projects  than  it  is  to  finance 
domestic  projects.  The  convertibility  pro¬ 
gram  made  available  by  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  in  Washington 
has  a  definite  tendency  to  create  a  better 
climate  for  foreign  Investments  and  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  financing  of  projects  abroad. 

“Many  United  States  investing  firms  feel 
that  their  favorable  decision  regarding  the 
particular  Investments  would  be  facilitated 
if  there  were  available  the  type  of  contract 
offered  by  the  ICA  guaranteeing  investors 
abroad  against  possible  inconvertibility  of 
local  currencies  into  dollars.  Other  invest¬ 
ing  firms,  while  not  expecting  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  such  guaranties,  feel  that  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  program  would  be  of  positive 
benefit  to  the  economy  by  encouraging  a 
greater  inflow  of  United  States  investment 
capital.” 

4.  Another  company  conditioned  its  license 
agreement  as  follows; 

“It  is  agreed  between  the  parties  hereto 
that,  as  a  consideration  precedent  to  this 
contract’s  becoming  effective  and  binding, 
the  Mutual  Security  Agency  shall  have  given 
a  guaranty  with  respect  to  the  conversion 
into  United  States  dollars  of  the  royalty 
paid  by  the  licensee  to  the  licensor.” 

5.  Again  a  company  seeking  to  establish  a 
project  in  a  middle  eastern  country  not  now 
in  the  investment  guaranty  program  stated 
that  it  believed  that  financing  for  its  project 
amounting  to  about  $5  million  could  be 
obtained  from  certain  New  York  financial 
houses  provided  “  ♦  »  ‘an  investment  guar¬ 
anty  from  the  United  States  is  received  under 
the  terms  of  the  investment  guaranties  pro¬ 
gram.” 

6.  Another  company  in  the  mining  field  in 
Latin  America  conditioned  performance 
thus,  “■*  *  *  of  the  present  contract  and  all 
rights  resulting  from  this  shall  be  subject  to 
the  regulations  of  the  investment  guaranties 
program.” 

7.  Recently,  we  completed  an  expropria¬ 
tion  guaranty  contract  with  an  American  oil 
company  for  an  investment  in  exploration 
and  drilling  for  petroleum  in  the  country  of 
Jordan.  This  contract  was  executed  on 
January  3  of  this  year.  There  should  b© 
little  question  that  the  offer  of  an  invest¬ 
ment  guaranty  and  the  consistent  encourage¬ 
ment  of  this  investment  by  the  two  govern¬ 
ments  combined  to  bring  about  this  invest¬ 
ment  in  Jordan. 
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8.  The  fact  that  an.  Investment  guaranty 
Is  available  has  encouraged  Investors  in  nu¬ 
merous  instances,  whether  or  not  they  take 
the  guaranties,  as  witnessed  by  the  following 
quotation  from  a  letter  received  this  last 
week  from  an  old  line  New  York  City  com¬ 
pany: 

"We  have  received  your  letter  of  May  10 
in  which  you  ask  why  our  company  has 
decided  to  abandon  its  application  for  in¬ 
vestment  coverage  under  the  ICA  guaranty 
program. 

"Basically  we  decided  not  to  use  your  pro¬ 
gram  because  in  our  particular  case  we 
found  the  cost  too  high  for  the  coverage 
afforded  our  Investment.  We  hasten  to  add 
that  we  would  be  the  last  to  generalize  from 
our  one  case.  We  believe  that  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  the  ICA  guaranty  encouraged  us  to 
make  this  investment  and  we  shall  give 
serious  consideration  to  acquiring  coverage 
for  other  foreign  investments  which  we  may 
make  in  the  future. 

“For  the  foregoing  reasons  we  decided  not 
to  acquire  either  form  of  coverage  under 
your  program.  In  so  doing,  however,  we 
wish  explicitly  to  restate  our  belief  that  the 
ICA  guaranty  program  serves  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose  in  encouraging  foreign  investment  by 
American  industry  and  that,  while  we  de¬ 
cided  not  to  acquire  coverage  in  this  one 
instance,  we  may,  in  the  future,  wish  to 
acquire  coverage  when  making  foreign  in¬ 
vestments  either  in  Italy  or  elsewhere.” 

We  believe  these  instances  provide  an  in¬ 
teresting  cross  section  on  the  attitudes  of 
American  investors  toward  the  usefulness  of 
the  investment  guaranties  in  encouraging 
foreign  investments. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Guilford  B.  Jameson, 
Deputy  Director  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  also  call  attention  to  a 
splendid  report  on  the  question  of  over¬ 
seas  private  investments  by  the  American 
Entei'prise  Association.  Two  outstand¬ 
ing  recommendations  were  made,  but  not 
acted  on,  and  I  strongly  recommend 
them. 

The  first  recommendation  is  that  any 
country  that  requires  foreign  aid  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  United  States  should  sign 
a  bilateral  agreement,  relating  to  guar¬ 
anties  for  private  investments  overseas, 
which  will  be  receptive.  At  this  time  we 
are  making  them  in  countries  with  which 
we  do  not  have  any  such  agreements.  I 
think  that  is  a  mistake. 

Second,  we  should  consider  the  advis¬ 
ability  of  dropping  the  requirement  that 
the  Government  give  approval  to  proj¬ 
ects  under  consideration  in  the  guarantee 
program,  because  it  is  inhibiting  the 
whole  program. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  give  their 
full  consideration  to  the  matter. 

I  withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  withdraws  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
to  have  it  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  51,  after 
line  24,  it  is  proposed  to  add  the  follow¬ 
ing; 

(f )  After  section  549  add  the  following  new 
section: 

"Sec.  550.  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
in  authorizing  appropriations  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act  that  such  ap¬ 


propriations  shall  be  made  in  a  separate  ap¬ 
propriation  act,  and  that  nothing  contained 
herein  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
making  of  such  appropriations  as  a  part  of 
the  appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Defense.” 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  self-explanatory.  "ITiere 
has  been  much  said  about  appropriations 
for  foreign  military  aid  and  defense 
support  being  put  in  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  appropriation  bill. 

The  committee  states,  in  its  report, 
that 

It  is  contemplated  that  defense  support 
will  be  appropriated,  along  with  military 
assistance,  in  a  separate  title  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  budget,  but  the  committee 
has  added  language  to  the  bill  (sec.  10  (a) ) 
specifically  requiring  that  defense  support 
activities  continue  to  be  carried  out  only 
through  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  sub¬ 
ordinates.  This  will  insure  that  defense 
support  will  continue  to  be  administered 
under  the  policy  guidance  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  It  will  further  reinforce  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  aspects  of  the  mutual  security 
program. 

This  language  is  simply  a  declaration 
of  policy  that  the  appropriations  to  im¬ 
plement  the  bill  will  continue  to  be  han¬ 
dled  in  one  measure,  as  they  are  now. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellender]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
final  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Nevada  wish? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Fifteen  minutes. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  I  yield  15  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  15  min¬ 
utes. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  what 
we  are  adopting  tonight  has  been  part 
of  the  program  for  24  years. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  what 
amendment  is  pending? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Would  the  Senator 
like  to  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  We  are  on  the  bill 
now,  are  we  not? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  being  recognized  on  the 
question  of  the  passage  of  the  bill.  There 
is  no  amendment  pending.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  recognized. 


'June  H 

MARSHALL  PLAN — ECA — MUTUAL  SECURITY — 1934 
TRADE  AGREEMENTS  ACT - PAPER  MONEY  INFLA¬ 
TION - FREE  TRADE - ^INFLATION - BILLIONS  TO 

EUROPE  AND  ASIA - INTEP.NATIONAL  SOCIAL- 

SeM - EXPENSE  OF  AMERICAN  TAXPAYER 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  1948 
the  Marshall  plan  was  adopted.  The 
1948  Marshall  plan  drifted  into  the 
European  Cooperative  Administration — 
ECA — and  merged  into  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Administration — MSA — ^which 
has  been  before  the  Senate  for  2  days’ 
debate.  The  name  of  the  organization 
is  changed  often  enough  to  throw  the 
uninformed  off  the  track — but  the  in¬ 
ternational  Socialist  principle  of  division 
of  the  wealth  has  never  changed. 

TRADE  TREATIES - SO-CALLED  ALLIES  WITH  RUSSIA 

AND  HER  SATELLITES 

In  1948  the  Senator  from  Nevada  put 
a  list  of  trade  treaties  into  the  Record 
that  the  beneficiaries  under  the  Marshall 
plan  had  made  with  the  eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  later  to  be  named  by  Mr. 
Churchill  in  a  Missouri  speech  the  Iron 
Curtain  countries — principally  Russia 
and  the  Balkan  countries  under  her 
control. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  included  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  an  amended  list  of 
these  treaties  up  to  early  1957. 

There  are  about  211  of  these  trade 
treaties  presently  in  effect,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  nations  within  the  organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (so- 
called  allies) ,  the  OEEC  countries,  have 
with  the  countries  of  eastern  Europe  and 
Russia. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  list  for  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Latest  Trade  and/or  Payments  Agreements 
IN  Effect  Between  Countries  of  the 
Soviet  Bloc  and  the  Free  World  During 
1955  and  1956 1  as  Amended  for  1957  » 

A.  UNION  of  soviet  socialist  republics 

7.  Europe 

Austria:  "October  17,  1955,  to  October  16, 
1960.” 

Belgium:  "February  18, 1948- Indefinite.” 
Denmark:  May  15, 1956  to  May  14, 1958. 
Finland:  January  1,  1956  to  December  31, 
1956. 

France:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1956. 

Greece:  July  28, 1955,  to  December  31, 1956. 
Iceland:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1956. 

Italy:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1956, 


*  Based  on  Information  available  through 
May  18,  1956.  Quoted  data  indicates  first 
postwar  agreement.  Data  in  parentheses  In¬ 
dicate  date  of  signature,  exact  duration  not 
specified. 

®  All  agreements  listed  above  Include  gov¬ 
ernment  to  government  trade  and/or  pay¬ 
ments  agreements  as  well  as  nongovern¬ 
mental  agreements  when  they  assume  the 
practical  characteristics  of  the  government 
to  government  agreements.  Barter  agree¬ 
ments  and  contracts  are  not  included.  In 
effect  as  of  June  15, 1957. 
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1957 

Netherlands:  July  2, 1948-indeflnlte. 
Norway:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1966. 

Switzerland:  "April  1, 1948-Indeflnite.” 
Yugoslavia:  January  1,  1956,  to  December 
31, 1966. 

Turkey  added,  1957. 

II.  Western  Hemisphere 
Argentina:  January  1, 1955,  to  December  31, 

1955. 

Uruguay:  "July  28, 1954,  to  July  27,  1956.’’ 
Canada:  "February  29,  1956,  to  February 
28, 1959." 

III.  Near  East  and  Africa 
Afghanistan:  July  1, 1955,  to  June  30, 1956. 
Egypt:  March  27,  1955,  to  March  26,  1956. 
Iran:  April  1,  1955,  to  March  31, 1956. 

Israel:  "February  18, 1954 — indefinite  (pay¬ 
ments  only) 

Lebanon:  September  11, 1955,  to  September 
10, 1956. 

Syria:  "April  3, 1955,  to  April  2, 1957." 
Yemen:  March  8, 1956. 

MOROCCO 

IV.  South  and  southeast  Asia 
Burma:  July  1,  1955,  to  June  30, 1960. 

India:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 

1956. 

Pakistan,  Cambodia,  Indonesia, 

B.  ALBANIA 

I.  Europe 

Italy:  “October  1,  1955,  to  September  30, 
1956.” 

Yugoslavia:  January  1,  1956,  to  December 
81,  1956. 

Africa-Syria. 

C.  BULGARIA 

I.  Europe 

Austria:  November  1,  1955,  to  October  31, 
1956. 

Belgium:  “April  21,  1947”;  extended  to 
April  1956. 

Denmark:  "January  28,  1948";  extended  to 
January  27, 1956. 

Finland:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1956. 

France:  July  28, 1955,  to  July  27,  1956. 
German  Federal  Republic:  April  1,  1955,  to 
March  31, 1956. 

Greece:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1956. 

Italy:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1956. 

Netherlands:  “June  15,  1947”;  extended  to 
December  31,  1955. 

Norway:  December  2,  1955,  to  May  31,  1957, 
Sweden:  April  1,  1955,  to  March  31,  1956. 
Switzerland :  January  1,  1955,  to  December 
31,  1955. 

Turkey:  "March  10,  1955,  to  March  9,  1956.” 
United  Kingdom:  “September  23,  1955,  to 
December  31,  1957." 

Yugoslavia;  January  1,  1956,  to  December 
31,  1956. 

LATIN  AMERICA-URUGUAY 

II.  Near  East  and  Africa 
Egypt:  March  17,  1956 — 3  years. 

Israel:  "December  20, 1954,  to  December  31, 

1955. " 

III.  South  and  southeast  Asia 
India:  April  18,  1956,  to  December  31,  1959. 
Indonesia:  “December  14,  1954." 

D.  COMMUNIST  CHINA 

I.  Europe 

Finland;  May  1,  1955,  to  April  30,  1956. 
Yugoslavia;  (February  17,  1956)  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1956. 

II.  Near  East  and  Africa 

ISRAEL 

Egypt:  (April  16,  1956) — 1  year. 

Lebanon:  “(December  31,  1955)” — 1  year. 
Syria;  "(November  30,  1955)” — 1  year. 

III.  South  and  southeast  Asia 

Ceylon:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 

1956. 


India:  October  14,  1954,  to  October  13,  1956. 

IV.  Far  East 

Japan:  May  4,  1955,  to  May  31,  1956  (non¬ 
governmental)  . 

E.  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

7.  Europe 

Austria:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1956. 

Belgium;  April  1,  1956,  to  March  31,  1957. 
Denmark:  June  1,  1955,  to  May  31,  1956. 
Finland:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1956. 

France:  July  1,  1955,  to  June  30,  1956. 
German  Federal  Republic:  January  1,  1956, 
to  December  31,  1956. 

Greece:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1956. 

Iceland:  September  1,  1955,  to  August  31, 
1956. 

Italy:  "July  2,  1947”;  extended  to  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1955. 

Netherlands:  February  1,  1956,  to  January 
31,  1957. 

Norway:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 

1956. 

Portugal:  “March  1,  1956,  to  February  28, 

1957. ” 

Sweden:  August  1,  1955,  to  October  31, 
1956. 

Switzerland:  April  21,  1955,  to  December 
31,  1956. 

Turkey:  July  1,  1954,  to  June  30,  1955. 
United  Kingdom:  August  19,  1949;  ex¬ 
tended  to  August  18,  1956  (payments  only). 

Yugoslavia:  January  1,  1956,  to  December 
31,  1956. 

II.  Western  Hemisphere 
Argentina:  February  11,  1955,  to  February 
10,  1958. 

Brazil:  May  17,  1955,  to  May  16,  1956. 
Mexico:  November  9,  1949,  to  December 
31,  1954;  annual  tacit  renewal. 

Paraguay:  “November  15,  1953,  to  Novem¬ 
ber  14,  1954”;  annual  tacit  renewal. 
Uruguay:  September  12,  1955  (3  years). 

COLOMBIA 

III.  Near  East  and  Africa 
Afghanistan;  August  22,  1954  (1  year). 
Egypt:  July  19,  1955,  to  July  31,  1956. 
Ethiopia:  April  25,  1956. 

Iran:  January  1955. 

Lebanon:  November  20,  1954,  to  November 
19,  1955. 

Sudan;  May  20,  1955  (indefinite). 

Syria;  March  27,  1953,  to  March  26,  1954; 
annual  tacit  renewal. 

IV.  South  and  southeast  Asia 
Burma:  February  14,  1955,  to  January  31, 
1958;  supplement  (May  26,  1955). 

Ceylon:  December  16,  1955  (trade);  March 
13,  1956  (payments). 

India:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1956.  Pakistan,  Cambodia. 

Indonesia:  July  15,  1955,  to  July  14,  1956. 
Yemen. 

r.  GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 

7.  Europe 

Austria:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1956  (nongovernmental). 

Finland;  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1956.  Denmark  added,  1957. 

France;  March  1,  1955,  extended  to  June 
30,  1956  (nongovernmental). 

German  Federal  Republic:  January  1, 
1956,  to  December  31,  1956  (nongovern¬ 
mental)  . 

Greece:  January  1,  1955,  to  December  31, 

1955  (nongovernmental). 

Iceland:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 

1956  (nongovernmental). 

Italy;  January  1,  1955,  to  December  31, 

1955  (nongovernmental). 

Netherlands:  January  1,  1956,  to  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1956  (nongovernmental). 

Norway:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 

1956  (nongovernmental). 
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Portugal:  “March  1,  1956,  to  February  28, 
1957”  ( nongovernmental ) . 

Sweden:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1956  ( nongovernmental ) , 

Turkey:  May  1,  1955,  to  June  30,  1956 
(nongovernmental).  7  7 

Yugoslavia:  August  25,  1954,  to  June  30, 
1955  (supplement,  September  22,  1955),  ex¬ 
tended  to  June  30,  1956  (nongovernmental), 
(Technically  no.) 

77.  Western  Hemisphere 
Colombia:  February  14,  1955,  to  March 
(nongovernmental) . 

Uruguay:  “June  29,  1954,  to  June  28,  1955" 
(nongovernmental) . 

III.  Near  East  and  Africa 
Egypt:  November  10,  1955,  to  December  31, 
1956. 

Lebanon;  (November  12,  1955) — 5  years. 
Sudan:  July  10,  1955,  to  December  31,  1956. 
Syria:  “April  17.  1956,  to  April  16,  1957.” 
Yemen. 

IV.  South  and  southeast  Asia 
Burma:  February  27,  1955 — 3  years. 

India:  “October  16,  1954,  to  October  15, 

1955. " 

Indonesia:  June  9,  1954,  to  December  31, 
1955  (nongovernmental). 

G.  HUNGARY 
7.  Europe 

Austria:  September  1,  1955,  to  August  31, 

1956. 

Belgium:  February  1,  1956,  to  January  31, 

1957. 

Denmark:  March  1,  1956,  to  February  28, 
1957. 

Finland:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1956. 

France:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1956. 

German  Federal  Republic:  February  1, 
1956 — indefinite  (payments) ;  July  1,  1955,  to 
June  30,  1956  (trade). 

Greece:  May  3,  1955,  to  December  31,  1955. 
Iceland:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1956. 

Italy:  April  1,  1956,  to  March  31,  1957. 
Netherlands:  To  March  31,  1957. 

Norway:  February  1,  1955,  to  April  30, 

1956. 

Portugal:  “March  1,  1956,  to  February  28, 

1957. ” 

Sweden:  October  1,  1955,  to  September  30, 
1956. 

Switzerland:  October  1,  1955,  to  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1956. 

Turkey:  June  1,  1949;  extended  to  May  31, 

1956. 

United  Kingdom:  September  1,  1954,  to 
August  31,  1955. 

Yugoslavia:  January  1,  1955,  to  December 
31,  1955. 

77.  Western  Hemisphere 
Argentina:  September  8,  1953,  to  Septem¬ 
ber  7,  1956.  Uruguay  added  1957. 

Brazil;  “April  26,  1954,  to  April  1955.” 
Paraguay:  November  1,  1953,  to  October 
31,  1954;  annual  tacit  renewal. 

777.  Near  East  and  Africa 
Iran  (June  4,  1955) ;  1  year. 

Israel :  February  26,  1954;  extended  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  25,  1957. 

Sudan:  “May  20,  1955,  to  May  19,  1956." 
Syria:  “(May  3, 1956)” — 1  year. 

IV.  South  and  southeast  Asia 
Burma:  February  21,  1956,  to  February  20, 

1957.  Lebanon,  Ceylon,  Pakistan  added 
1957. 

India:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1956. 

July  1,  1955,  to  June  30,  1956. 

H.  POLAND 

7.  Europe 

Austria:  April  1,  1955,  to  March  31,  1956, 
Belgium:  January  1,  1954;  extended  to 
March  31,  1956. 
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Denmark:  January  1, 1956,  to  December  31, 

1956. 

Finland;  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1956. 

France:  December  1,  1955,  to  November  30, 

1956. 

German  Federal  Republic:  January  1,  1955, 
to  Jime  30,  1956. 

Greece:  January  1,  1954;  extended  to 
March  31, 1956. 

Iceland:  March  1,  1956,  to  February  28, 

1957. 

Italy:  July  1,  1949;  extended  to  December 
31,  1966. 

Netherlands:  August  1,  1955,  to  July  31, 

1956. 

Norway:  May  1,  1956,  to  April  30,  1957. 
Portugal:  “March  1,  1956,  to  February  28, 

1957. ” 

Sweden:  May  1,  1956,  to  April  30,  1957. 
Switzerland:  July  1,  1949,  to  June  30,  1954; 
annual  tacit  renewal. 

Turkey:  “July  1,  1948”;  extended  to  June 

30,  1955. 

United  Kingdom:  January  1,  1956,  to  De¬ 
cember  31,  1956. 

Yugoslavia:  January  1,  1956,  to  December 

31,  1956. 

II.  Western  Hemisphere 
Argentina:  January  1,  1955,  to  December 

31,  1955. 

Paraguay:  November  23,  1955 — 1  year. 
Uruguay:  April  24,  1953,  to  April  23,  1954; 
annual  tacit  renewal. 

III.  Near  East  and  Africa 
Kgypt:  April  1,  1955,  to  March  31,  1956. 
Iran;  April  16,  1956,  to  April  15,  1957. 
Israel:  July  1,  1954,  to  June  30,  1955;  an¬ 
nual  tacit  renewal. 

Lebanon:  “(January  4,  1956)” — 1  year. 
Sudan;  “May  20,  1955,  to  May  19,  1956” 
(payments) . 

Syria:  May  1956  to  May  1957. 

IV.  South  and  southeast  Asia 
Burma:  “November  1,*1955,  to  October  31, 

1958. ” 

Afghanistan, 

KOHTH  KOREA - ^INDONESIA 

India;  Aprli  1.  1956.  to  December  31,  1959. 
Pakistan;  February  4.  1956,  to  February  3, 
1957. 

I.  RUMANIA 

I.  Europe 

Austria:  April  1,  1955,  to  March  31,  1966. 
Belgium;  “September  3,  1948,”  extended 
to  December  31,  1955. 

Denmark:  April  1,  1954,  to  March  31,  1956. 
Finland;  January  1,  1956,  to  December 
31,  1956.  ' 

Iceland  added  1957. 

France:  January  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1956. 

German  Federal  Republic:  January  1, 
1956,  to  December  31,  1956  (nongovernment¬ 
al)  . 

Greece:  July  1,  1955,  to  June  30,  1956. 
Italy:  December  20,  1950,  extended  to  I>e- 
cember  19,  1956. 

Norway:  June  1,  1955,  to  May  31,  1956. 
Sweden:  April  1,  1956,  to  December  31, 
1956  (nongovernmental). 

Switzerland;  August  1,  1953,  extended  to 
July  31,  1956. 

Turkey:  April  15,  1955,  to  April  14,  1956. 
Yugoslavia;  January  1.  1956,  to  December 
31,  1956. 

I.ATIN  AMERICA - ARGENTINA 

II.  Near  East  and  Africa 
Egypt:  January,  18,  1954,  to  January  17, 
1955;  annual  tacit  renewal. 

Israel:  “September  9,  1954,  to  December 
31,  1955.” 

Lebanon;  “January  6,  1956” — 1  year. 
Syria:  “January  14,  1956” — 1  year. 

III.  South  and  southeast  Asia 
Burma:  “February  7,  1956” — 3  years. 
Ceylon;  “March  16,  1956” — 1  year. 


India:  “March  23,  1954,  to  December  31, 
1954,”  annual  tacit  renewal  for  1  additional 
year. 

Indonesia:  July  1,  1955,  to  June  30,  1956. 

J.  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC  OP  VIETNAM 

I.  Europe 

France:  July  1,  1955,  to  June  30.  1956. 

India  and  Indonesia. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  in  1950 
Mr.  Acheson,  who  was  then  Secretary  of 
State,  had  a  very  significant  statement 
to  make  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  It  should  interest 
the  Senate.  It  is  a  good  deal  like  Mr. 
Hitler  writing  a  book  and  telling  what 
he  intended  to  do  to  the  world.  Every¬ 
body  had  a  good  laugh  and  nobody  be¬ 
lieved  it.  This  is  what  Mr.  Acheson  said, 
first: 

The  European  recovery  program  (Marshall 
plan  or  EGA)  — 

Mutual  security,  or  whatever  it  will  be 
called  next  year — 

extends  immediate  assistance  on  a  short¬ 
term  basis  to  put  European  countries  back 
on  their  feet. 

2.  The  Trade  Agreements  Act  program  is 
an  integral  part  of  our  overall  program  for 
world  economic  recovery.  (The  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  as  extended  to  1958.) 

3.  The  International  Trade  Organization, 
upon  which  Congress  will  soon  be  asked  to 
take  favorable  action,  provides  a  long-term 
mechanism — each  part  of  this  program  is  im¬ 
portant.  Each  contributes  to  an  effective 
and  consistent  whole. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Congress 
refused  to  approve  the  International 
Trade  Organization  in  1951.  Now  we 
have  been  offered  the  Office  of  Trade  Co¬ 
operation,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as 
the  International  Trade  Organization. 
That  proposal  is  now  before  congres¬ 
sional  committees,  and  it  is  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 

THIRTY-FOUR  COMPETITIVE  NATIONS  REGULATING 
OUR  FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  OTC  would  approve  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade — 
GATT — under  which  34  foreign  com¬ 
petitive  nations  are  now  regulating  our 
foreign  trade  and  national  economy  at 
Geneva. 

ACHESON  TIES  FOREIGN  TRADE  TO  FOREIGN  POLICY 

Mr.  President,  the  former  Secretary  of 
State,  Dean  Acheson,  said  at  that  time; 

It  is  hardly  possible  any  longer  to  draw  a 
sharp  dividing  line  between  the  economic 
affairs  and  political  affairs. 

Each  complements  and  supplements  the 
other.  They  must  be  combined  in  a  single 
unified  and  rounded  policy. 

Mr.  President,  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  and  subsequent  extensions  of 
that  act,  the  24-year  plan,  tied  together 
the  foreign  policy  and  the  regulation  of 
foreign  trade  and  the  national  economy, 
contrary  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
pointedly  separates  the  fixing  of  foreign 
policy  and  the  regulating  of  our  foreign 
trade  and  national  economy.  It  defi¬ 
nitely  puts  the  regulation  of  our  foreign 
trade  and  national  economy  in  the  hands 
of  Congress,  under  article  I,  section  8. 

It  puts  the  regulation  of  the  foreign 
policy  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  the 
State  Department.  The  1934  Trade 
Agreement  Act  tied  them  together  un¬ 
der  the  Executive — thus  amending  the 
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Constitution  without  submitting  it  to  the 
people  as  provided  by  the  Constitution. 

To  enumerate  and  describe  aU  of  these 
steps  in  detail  I  will  defer  until  the  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  is  before  the  Senate. 

CONGRESS  ABROGATED  ITS  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  Congress  has  transferred  its  prin¬ 
cipal  constitutional  responsibility  for 
the  regulation  of  the  economy  of  the 
Nation  to  the  executive  branch  and  has 
abrogated  its  duty  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation. 

First,  in  1933  we  went  off  the  metal 
standard  for  money  and  made  it  a  crime 
to  possess  the  metal  which  had  held 
spendthrift  Congresses  and  administra¬ 
tions  in  check  for  145  years.  Inflation 
was  inevitable. 

Billions  of  dollars  annually  to  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  and  Asiatic  nations  accelerated 
inflation. 

Moving  the  rights  of  the  States  to  a 
strong  central  government  simply  made 
the  people  helpless  to  succissfully  oppose 
such  a  march  to  international  socialism. 

The  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  simply 
transferred  the  constitutional  responsi¬ 
bility  of  Congress  to  regulate  our  foreign 
trade  and  national  economy  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch — with  full  authority  to 
transfer  that  responsibility  to  Geneva 
under  34  foreign  competitive  nations 
operating  under  GATT, 

MR.  LINCOLN  AND  A  LONG-RANGE  PLAN 

Now,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  following  to 
say  about  the  recognition  of  a  long-range 
plan: 

We  cannot  absolutely  know  that  all  these 
exact  adaptations  are  the  result  of  precon¬ 
cert.  But  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  tim¬ 
bers,  different  portions  of  which  we  know 
have  been  gotten  out  at  different  times  and 
places  and  by  different  workmen,  and  when 
we  see  these  timbers  joined  together,  and  see 
they  exactly  make  the  frame  of  a  house  or  a 
mill,  all  the  tenons  and  mortises  exactly 
adapted  to  their  respective  places,  and  not  a 
piece  too  many  or  too  few,  not  omitting  even 
scaffolding — or,  if  a  single  piece  be  lacking, 
we  see  the  place  in  the  frame  exactly  fitted 
and  prepared  yet  to  bring  such  piece  in — ^in 
such  a  case,  we  find  it  impossible  not  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  worked  upon  a  common  plan  or 
draft  drawn  up  before  the  first  blow  was 
struck. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  just  as  well  have  put 
it  in  Russia  or  Peiping,  and  still  could, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  before  the  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Finance.  All  of  this  under  the 
1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  as  extended 
to  June  of  1958, 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIALISM 

Mr.  President,  it  adds  up  to  interna¬ 
tional  socialism ;  a  division  of  the  wealth 
of  this  country,  a  division  of  the  markets 
of  this  country,  and  a  complete  lack  of 
background  or  stability  for  the  money 
and  the  economic  system  of  this  country. 

So  we  give  lipservice  to  stopping  in¬ 
flation.  We  call  the  1934  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  reciprocal  trade.  So,  Mr, 
President,  that  is  the  long-range  plan 
to  destroy  this  country,  and  it  is  time 
that  the  Congress  took  a  look  at  the 
whole  picture  before  it  is  too  late — and 
not  to  take  each  part  of  the  plan  as  a 
separate  proposal  and,  although  un¬ 
palatable,  accept  it. 
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On  December  15, 1956,  the  Nevada  Re¬ 
publican  State  central  committee  recog¬ 
nizing  the  24-year  plan  of  the  inter¬ 
national  socialists,  passed  the  following 
resolution: 

The  Republican  Party  of  the  State  of 
Nevada  strongly  advocates  the  return  to 
constitutional  government  by  adopting 
the  following  principles  which  have  been 
the  basic  tenets  of  the  Republican  Party 
since  its  inception  more  than  100  years 
ago. 

We  believe  the  Republican  Party  must 
advocate  a  free  market  for  gold,  with 
removal  of  all  restrictions  upon  its  pur¬ 
chase,  sale,  and  ownership,  and  a  return 
to  the  traditional  hard-money  standard 
using  gold  and  silver  certificates  redeem¬ 
able  in  the  respective  metals. 

We  believe  the  Republican  Party  must 
urge  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  resume  its  constitutional  responsi¬ 
bility  of  regulating  foreign  commerce 
through  the  adjustment  of  duties,  im¬ 
ports,  and  excises,  through  its  agent,  the 
Tariff  Commission,  and  allow  the  so- 
called  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  which 
transferred  such  responsibility  to  the 
President,  to  expire  in  1968. 

We  believe  the  Republican  Party 
should  urge  Congress  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  individual  States  in  all 
those  matters  which  have  been  histori¬ 
cally  matters  of  State  concern. 

On  May  4,  1957,  the  10  Western  States 
Republican  regional  conference  passed 
this  following  resolution: 

Whereas  34  foreign,  competitive  nations 
are  sitting  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  regulat¬ 
ing  our  foreign  trade  through  multilateral 
trade  agreements  under  the  auspices  of  the 
General  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade; 
and 

Whereas,  this  distribution  of  our  foreign 
trade  between  such  foreign  competitive  na¬ 
tions  is  being  carried  on  under  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  as  extended  (so-called 
reciprocal  trade) ;  and 

Whereas,  under  this  act  more  than  $30 
billion  of  American  capital  has  been  in¬ 
vested  in  such  foreign  low-wage  standard 
of  living  nations  to  compete  in  American 
markets  with  American  labor  and  investors 
in  the  textile,  livestock,  mining,  crockery, 
glass,  precision  Instrument  machine  tool, 
chemical  and  electro-chemical,  and  several 
hundred  other  flleds:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  10-State  Republican 
regional  conference,  including  the  States  of 
Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Montana,  New 
Mexico,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington, 
and  Wyoming  urge  the  Congress  to  resume 
its  constitutional  respranslbllity  of  regulating 
foreign'  trade  and  the  national  economy 
through  the  adjustment  of  the  duties,  im¬ 
posts  and  excises  (art.  I,  sec.  8)  through  its 
agent,  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  allow 
the  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  expire  in 
June  1958. 

These  States  believe  as  Mr.  Liticoln 
said,  “Each  of  the  timbers  exactly  fit¬ 
ting”  over  a  period  of  24  years,  we  have 
a  right  to  suspect,  as  Mr.  Lincoln  said, 
that  “all  worked  upon  a  common  plan  or 
draft  drawn  up  before  the  first  blow  was 
struck.” 

THE  PERMANENT  PLAN 

Mr.  President,  in  Mr.  Dulles’  statement 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  as  to  the  Marshall  plan-ECA  of 
the  mutual  security,  in  1956,  he  said,  on 
page  26  of  the  hearings :  ' 
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It  may  be  asked  whether  this  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  will  have  to  go  on  forever. 
The  answer,  I  think,  is  that  that  part  of  the 
program  which  contributes  to  the  security  of 
the  United  States  will  have  to  go  on  as  long 
as  our  security  is  threatened. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  that 
we  have  been  a  Nation  for  180  years  and 
our  security  has  always  been  threatened. 
The  nations  of  the  world,  in  Europe  and 
Asia,  have  had  a  continuous  war  for 
2,000  years. 

In  1948  the  Senator  from  Nevada  said 
that  if  we  adopted  this  policy  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  as  a  part  of  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy,  a  distribution  of  our  wealth  and  the 
tax  money  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  become  a  permanent 
plan  and  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  ap¬ 
propriations  each  year  as  the  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  should  be  set  back  where  it  be¬ 
longs  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States — and  where  is  that?  The 
forming  and  informing  the  Congress  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
of  America;  and  not  determining  the 
economic  policy  of  the  United  States  or 
regulating  the  foreign  trade  which  the 
Constitution  places  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Government  in  article  I, 
section  8. 

What  has  the  Congress  done  in  24 
years?  The  senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  been  a  Member  of  this  body  for  11 
years.  In  the  years  since  1933  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States,  whoever 
he  might  have  been,  has  directed  the 
Congress.  We  say  we  are  going  to  vote 
economy;  we  are  going  to  cut  down  on 
appropriations;  we  are  going  to  help 
small  business. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  within 
the  past  24  years  when  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  did  not  appropriate 
within  5  percent  of  the  recommendation 
which  came  from  the  White  House,  re¬ 
gardless  of  any  talk  to  the  contrai-y.  All 
one  has  to  do  is  to  look  at  the  votes. 

The  Marshall  plan  was  voted  upon 
March  13,  1948.  The  vote  was  69  for 
and  17  against.  In  10  years  we  have 
about  doubled  our  vote.  This  afternoon 
there  were  34  votes  on  the  side  of  cut¬ 
ting  this  proposed  appropriation — from 
the  White  House.  At  that,  we  are  gain¬ 
ing,  and  at  this  rate  of  gain  should  finally 
win  if  that  is  not  too  late  for  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  America. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  Congress  re¬ 
gained  its  constitutional  responsibility 
to  regulate  our  money  system,  our  for¬ 
eign  trade  and  national  economy — and 
return  to  the  States  their  rights  under 
the  Constitution. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  will 
have  more  to  say  when  the  appropriation 
for  this  grandiose  distribution  of  the 
wealth  of  the  greatest  Nation  on  earth 
comes  before  this  body. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield 
back  the  unused  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  am  ready 
to  yield  back  the  unused  time. 


Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  about  3  minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr,  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  considerable  reluctance  that  I  an¬ 
nounce  that  I  cannot  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  should  be  glad  to  support  the  military 
provisions,  because  I  think  this  adminis¬ 
tration  is  most  sincerely  working  for 
peace  in  the  world.  I  am  devoted  to  that 
cause,  as  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  administration  generally. 
I  should  be  glad  to  support  the  technical- 
aid  provisions  which  are  incorporated  in 
this  authorization,  for  the  reason  that  I 
think  they  have  been  very  helpful  in 
aiding  the  people  of  the  world  to  help 
themselves  to  a  better  way  of  life. 

I  am  most  reluctant,  however,  to  vote 
approval  of  a  program  which  would 
authorize  a  new  lending  program  in¬ 
volving  $500  million  of  borrowing  power 
in  the  first  year,  $750  million  borrowing 
power  in  the  second  year,  and  $750  mil¬ 
lion  of  borrowing  power  in  the  third  year. 

We  already  have  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  We  have  the  International  Bank, 
which  can  take  care  of  legitimate  loans 
and  needs  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
I  can  see  no  need  for  any  additional  pro¬ 
gram  involving  any  softer  loans  than 
those  which  are  provided  for.  I  do  not 
look  for  the  repayment  of  most  of  these 
loans  for  a  long  time,  at  any  rate. 

These  lending  programs  have  a  way  of 
increasing  from  year  to  year,  and  being 
extended  at  every  opportunity  Congress 
has  had  to  extend  them  in  the  past.  We 
had  experience  with  the  RFC,  which  was 
instituted  to  bring  ourselves  out  of  a  de- 
pressjon  period.  It  was  continued  and 
could  not  be  abandoned  or  ended  until 
the  fraud  and  corruption  in  the  organi- 
tion  itself  made  it  almost  necessary  for 
the  Congress  to  act  in  that  field. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  that  the  time 
has  come  to  begin  to  contract  our  inter¬ 
national  obhgations  in  the  monetary 
field,  in  the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country. 

Likewise,  I  doubt  the  constitutionality 
of  the  provision  which  would  deprive 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
the  power  to  appropriate  money,  and 
turn  it  over  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  which  this  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  loans  y^ould  do. 

For  that  reason  I  feel  compelled,  re¬ 
luctantly,  to  vote  against  this  authori¬ 
zation.  If  it  were  limited  to  military  aid 
and  technical  aid,  I  should  be  very 
happy  to  vote  for  the  authorization. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Several 
Senators  have  said  to  me  that  they 
thought  that  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  had  carried  the  amend¬ 
ment.  They  thought  that  perhaps  there 
was  some  confusion  in  the  way  the  vote 
was  taken,  as  to  whether  or  not  Sena¬ 
tors  were  counted  properly.  I  should 
like  to  inquire  whether  or  not  it  is  now 
too  late  to  ask  for  reconsideration  of  the 
vote  by  which  that  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  At  this  stage 
reconsideration  can  be  obtained  only  by 
unanimous  consent.  Does  the  Senator 
desire  to  ask  unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am  re¬ 
luctant  to  delay  the  proceedings,  and  I 
certainly  would  not  ask  for  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote;  but  I  do  ask  -unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  vote  by  which  my  amend¬ 
ment  for  increasing  the  earmarking  in 
the  bill  for  disposal  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  be  reconsidered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  ob¬ 
jection? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  was  not  present  when  that  vote 
was  taken.  The  situation  is  rather  un¬ 
usual.  Was  there  a  standing  vote? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  On  the 
first  announcement,  the  Chair  declared 
that  the  “ayes”  appeared  to  have  it. 
Then  a  division  was  asked  for,  and  a 
division  was  had.  Some  Senators  came 
in  from  the  cloakrooms,  and  there 
seemed  to  me  to  be  some  confusion  in 
the  way  they  were  counted.  Several 
Senators  said  to  me  that  they  thought 
the  amendment  had  been  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  would  not 
want  to  think  that  the  Chair  did  not 
know  how  to  coimt. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  was 
not  a  matter  of  the  Chair  not  knowing 
how  to  count.  It  was  a  question  whether 
certain  Senators  were  confused  by  the 
way  the  question  was  put. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
•unprecedented  situation.  I  object. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT. .  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Does  the 
Senator  desire  to  speak  before  the  yea 
and  nay  vote  on  toal  passage  of  the 
bill? 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  1  minute  in  order  that  I  may 
insert  an  editorial  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  make  ready  to 
vote  on  S.  2130, 1  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  effec¬ 
tive  editorial  on  this  subject  entitled 
“Ten  Years  of  Foreign  Aid,”  from  the 
Pendleton  East-Oregonian  of  June  6, 
1957.  In  this  editorial,  one  of  Oregon’s 
ablest  editors,  Mr.  J.  W.  Forrester,  has 
emphasized  strongly  the  reasons  which 
undoubtedly  will  motivate  a  majority  of 
Senators  tonight  when  we  pass  S.  2130. 
I  think  it  is  appropriate  that  Mr.  For¬ 
rester’s  views  be  made  available  to  my 
colleagues  at  this  particular  time.  They 
are  highly  pertinent  right  now. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ten  Years  op  Foreign  Aid 

“It  is  logical  that  the  United  States  should 
do  whatever  it  is  able  to  do  to  assist  in  the 
return  of  normal  economic  health  in  the 
world,  without  which  there  can  be  no  politi¬ 
cal  stability  and  no  assured  peace.” 

The  words  were  spoken  10  years  ago,  on 
June  6,  1947,  on  the  campus  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  speaker  was  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  State,  Gen.  George  C.  Marshall, 
who  was  receiving  an  honorary  degree,  but 


the  address  received  in  the  American  press 
little  more  than  routine  coverage  by  the 
,  usual  campus  correspondents.  All  this  was 
ironic,  for  in  that  address  and  even  in  that 
one  sentence  lay  the  gist  and  promise  of  the 
Marshall  Plan  and  the  whole  United  States 
postwar  foreign  aid  program. 

Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevan  of  Great 
Britain  called  it  “one  of  the  greatest  speeches 
made  in  world  history."  Prime  Minister  Win¬ 
ston  Churchill  was  to  declare  of  the  Marshall 
plan  and  United  States  military  aid,  in  1949 : 
“Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been  seen  in  all 
history.”  The  address  was  equally  hailed  in 
Europe;  a  recent  commentator,  David 
Schoenbrun,  notes  that  it  “inspired  Europe 
and  shook  Russia  as  much  as  the  power  of 
the  American  invasion  forces  had  thrilled 
Europeans  and  shaken  Hitler  3  years  before.” 

The  voice  in  that  address  of  10  years  ago 
was  the  voice  of  Marshall,  but  in  a  sense  the 
hand  was  the  hand  of  Dean  Acheson.  In  a 
little  noticed  speech  at  Cleveland,  Miss.,  al¬ 
most  a  month  earlier,  Marshall’s  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  had  outlined  a  concept  of 
continuing  United  States  economic  aid  con¬ 
centrated  “in  areas  where  it  will  be  most  ef¬ 
fective  in  building  world  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  stability,  in  promoting  human  free¬ 
dom  and  democratic  institutions,  in  fostering 
liberal  trading  policies,  and  in  strengthening 
the  authority  of  the  United  Nations.” 

Even  after  the  Marshall  speech  at  Harvard, 
the  United  States  intention  had  to  be  spelled 
out  and  the  plan  formulated.  Europe  was 
tempted  but  reluctant  until  Marshall  said,  a 
week  later,  that  his  invitation  to  European 
nations  to  join  in  the  planning  specifically  in¬ 
cluded  Russia. 

Russia’s  interest  was  brief,  ending  when 
Foreign  Minister  Vyacheslav  M.  Molotov 
walked  out  of  a  preliminary  conference  in 
Paris  in  July,  but  the  satellites  were  tempted. 
The  bear  had  to  pull  at  least  three  of  her 
cubs — Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  Hungary — • 
away  from  all  that  United  States  honey. 

Eventually,  16  European  nations  formed 
the  Organization  for  European  Economic  Co¬ 
operation  to  furnish  “the  initiative  »  •  • 
from  Europe”  which  Marshall  had  invited. 
Congress  in  December  1947  authorized  an 
emergency  short-term  aid  program  and  then 
in  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  April 
1948  established  the  program  for  European 
recovery. 

The  Marshall  plan  phase  of  the  United 
States  foreign-aid  program  covered  the  period 
from  1948  through  1950.  During  that  time, 
European  industrial  production  rose  35  per¬ 
cent  above  the  1938  level.  Agricultural  out¬ 
put  bettered  prewar  harvests.  Inflation  was 
brought  under  effective  control.  And  inter¬ 
national  trade  increased  86  percent  in 
volume. 

Fears  of  Communist  military  aggression 
caused  a  shift  in  emphasis  to  programs  of 
military  assistance  beginning  with  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949.  From 
the  end  of  World  War  II  through  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  era,  the  United  States  spent  $28.6 
billion  on  foreign  aid.  Subsequent  spend¬ 
ing  and  appropriations  through  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year  bring  the  total  to  more  than 
$78  billion. 

This  is  the  program  that  is  causing  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  so  much  grief  in  the  Con¬ 
gress.  He  feels  strongly  that  world  peace 
can  be  maintained  only  by  continuance  of 
the  program.  Those  who  disagree  look  at  the 
program  in  terms  of  dollars,  not  in  terms  of 
war  and  peace.  The  President’s  stand  can  be 
adequately  defended.  It  needs  no  apologists. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  many  people  think  that 
our  foreign-aid  program  is  a  giveaway 
program.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Quarterly,  there  was  published 
a  very  interesting  discussion  under  the 
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title  “Will  Foreign  Aid  Loans  Be  Re¬ 
paid?” 

It  contains  some  tables  which  show 
the  very  fine  record  that  has  been  made 
in  the  repayment  of  loans  that  have  been 
made  to  various  countries  during  the 
past  16  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent '  that  the 
article  and  tables  may  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  just  prior  to  the  final 
vote  on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Will  Foreign  Aid  Loans  Be  Repaid? 

The  President’s  May  21  request  for  the 
creation  of  a  development  loan  fund  to 
handle  the  bulk  of  American  economic  assist¬ 
ance  to  foreign  countries  has  renewed  inter¬ 
est  in  the  record  of  prior  United  States  loans 
■to  other  nations  (Weekly  Report,  p.  624). 

Secretary  of  State  John  Poster  Dulles  May 
22  reported  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  the  record  of  repayment  on  pre¬ 
vious  loans  and  the  chances  for  repayment 
on  the  proposed  loans.  He  said:  “There  are 
1  or  2  cases  where  interest  is  in  arrears  or  has 
not  been  pressed,  but  I  don’t  think  that  is 
surprising.  *  *  •  We  all  recognize  there  are 
conditions  where  interest  has  to  be  forgone 
or  suspended. 

‘"That  does  not  mean  you  are  not  going  to 
get  it.  •  *  *  The  main  thing  is  •  •  •  if  you 
have  a  well-founded  faith  in  the  future  of 
the  country  and  do  enough  to  get  it  well 
started  then  you  can  get  your  money  back. 

•  •  *  I  would  hazard  the  guess  that  a  very 
large  part,  most  probably,  of  what  will  be 
loaned  by  this  development  fund,  will  at 
some  time  or  other,  in  some  way  or  other, 
inure  correspondingly  -to  the  beneflt  of  the 
United  States.  •  *  *  Nations,  when  they 
think  they  have  to  repay,  are  not  going  to  be 
so  eager  to  borrow,  unless  they  are  quite 
sure  they  are  really  going  to  get  the  bene¬ 
fit  out  of  the  loan  which  will  enable  them, 
to  repay.” 

This  fact  sheet  surveys  the  past  loan  record 
to  answer  the  question :  Is  Dulles’  confidence 
warranted? 

SIXTIEN-TEAR  RECORD 

The  table  on  pages  666  and  667  shows  the 
loan  record  of  every  country  that  has  received 
credit  from  the  United  States  from  July  1, 
1940,  through  December  31, 1956.  It  includes 
loans  and  credits  made  available  under  all 
these  wartime  and  postwar  programs:  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  the  British  loan  of 
1945,  mutual  security,  overseas  surplus  prop¬ 
erty  sales,  prior  grants  converted  into  cred¬ 
its,  lend-lease,  strategic  and  defense  ma¬ 
terials  development.  United  Nations  head¬ 
quarters  loan,  Philippine  funding,  loans  of 
the  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  loans 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
the  occupied-areas  commodity  programs,  and 
the  Army’s  natural  fibers  revolving  fund. 
Following  is  a  summary  of  the  repayment 
record  on  United  States  loans  from  July 
1,  1940,  through  December  31,  1956,  in 
thousands  of  dollars: 


Amount  ' 

Percent 

Net  loans,  credits  authorized. ... 

$18, 273,228 
1,981,620 
4,  631,122 
11,  652, 123 

8,363 

100.000 
10.844 
25.344 
63.  766 

0.046 

Loans  charged  off  as  uncollecti¬ 
ble . - 

Source;  Publication,  Foreign  Grants  and  Credits, 
Department  of  Commerce,  Office  of  Business  Economics, 
April  1957. 


The  preceding  chart  shows  that  of  the 
$18.2  billion  in  loans  and  credits  made  avail¬ 
able  to  foreign  countries  since  mid-1940. 
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less  than  one-twentieth  of  1  percent  has  been 
written  ■  off  as  uncollectible.  Almost  half 
of  this  amount — $4  million  of  the  $8.3  million 
total — was  written  off  because  of  devalua¬ 
tions  In  local  currency  after  the  granting  of 
loans  repayable  in  that  local  currency.  All 
the  remaining  loss  came  on  loans  to  “non¬ 
governmental  foreign  entities”:  i.  e.,  private 
firms,  including  branches  of  American  firms, 
doing  business  in  foreign  countries. 

The  chart  also  shows  that  on  December  31, 
1956,  an  additional  $75,180,000  in  principal — 
0.41  percent  of  the  net  loans  authorized — was 
more  than  90  days  overdue.  Of  this  total, 
$70.6  million  was  owed  by  foreign  govern-, 
ments  and  $4.5  million  by  private  firms. 
Tire  governments  that  were  more  than  $1 
million  in  arrears  on  principal  repayment 
were;  Nationalist  China,  Hungary,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  Iran,  the  PhUippines,  Poland,  Turkey, 
and  Russia. 

From  1940  through  1956,  Interest  pay¬ 
ments  and  commissions  on  the  $18.2:  billion 
in  authorized  loans  totaled  $1,860,776,000. 
Another  $32,097,000  of  interest  was  more 
than  90  days  overdue  on  December  31,  1956. 


CAN  fund  be  self-sustaining? 

In  the  last  3  years  principal  payments 
alone  on  old  credits  have  exceeded  new  loan 
utilizations  by  $235  million,  as  shown  in  this 
table  of  principal  repayments  and  new  loan 
utilizations  in  millions  of  dollars: 


Year 

Repayments 

New  loan 
utilizations 

1954 . . . - 

$501 

$387 

1955 . . . . . - 

503 

409 

1956- . 

509 

482 

Total.. . . . - 

1,  513 

1, 278 

In  the  next  6  years  (1957-62)  principal 
repayments  scheduled  on  existing  loans  will 
total  $2,701,644,000  and  Interest  payments 
will  total  $1,471,894,000.  The  availability  of 
these  sums  has  led  Senator  Homer  E.  Cape- 
hart,  Republican,  of  Indiana,  to  suggest 
that  if  they  were  allocated  to  the  proposed 
development  loan  fund,  it  could  become  a 
self-sustaining  institution,  without  fur¬ 
ther  appropriations  of  tax  moneys. 


Administration  ofiacials  have  Informed 
Capehart  that  his  suggestion  is  not  practical 
for  repayments  on  loans  made  before  1955. 
“Receipts  of  principal  and  interest  on  these 
credits  go,  by  law,  into  miscellaneous  re¬ 
ceipts  in  the  Treasury  or  to  retire  notes  pre¬ 
viously  given  to  the  Treasury,”  according  to 
an  April  22  letter  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  from  Deputy  Director  Guilford 
Jameson,  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration. 

In  fiscal  1959,  however,  repayments  will 
begin  on  loans  and  credits  authorized  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  and  Public 
Law  480  (surplus  agricultural  disposal)  of 
1954.  These  repayments,  in  local  currency, 
are  scheduled  to  increase  from  $12  million 
in  fiscal  1959  to  $41  million  in  fiscal  1960 
and  $89  million  in  fiscal  1961.  They  will 
continue  to  grow  at  a  diminishing  rate  over 
the  next  34  years.  Congress  has  not  yet 
provided  for  the  use  to  be  made  of  these 
local  currencies  and  it  is  possible  they  might 
be  integrated  into  the  proposed  development 
loan  fund. 


Balance  sheet  on  foreign  loans:  Loans  authorized,  outstanding,  losses  charged  off,  'payments  overdue,  J uly  1,  1940-Dec.  31,  1956 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Country 


Argentina _  $262, 065 

Bolivia _  47, 042 

Bra7,ii _  1, 139, 022 

Chile . -  180,183 

Colombia _  95, 366 

Costa  Rica _  21, 225 

Cuba _  82, 443 

Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic _  3, 386 

Ecuador _  42, 129 

El  Salvador _  1,  503 

Guatemala _  2, 303 

Haiti. . -  37, 891 

Honduras _  1, 201 

Mexico _  344,  553 

Nicaragua _  7,  886 

Panama _  6,  518 

Paraguay . .  14, 000 

Peru _ - _  155, 190 

Uruguay _  19, 448 

Venezuela _  23, 403 

Unspecified . . 142,597 

Afghanistan _  45,  934 

Australia _  22, 909 

Austria _  50,670 

Bahrein _  17, 048 

Belgium _  234,  972 

Luxembourg . .  3, 000 

Belgian  Congo .  1, 550 

Burma _  5, 043 

Canada _  198, 701 

Nationalist  China...  387,858 

Czechoslovakia _  30, 377 

Denmark _  56, 677 

Egypt _  25, 464 

Ethiopia _  31, 707 

Eritrea .  50 

Finland _  152, 313 

French  Union _  2, 489,  954 

Germany _  1, 355, 706 

Greece . 144,600 

Hungary _  15,  917 

Iceland  10, 254 


Net 

author¬ 

ized 

loans, 

credits 


Payments  90  days  or  more 
overdue 


cipal 
eharged 
off  as 
uncol¬ 
lect¬ 
ible 

Principal 

Interest 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out¬ 

standing 

Foreign 

gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ments 

Pri¬ 

vate 

firms 

Foreign 

gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ments 

Pri¬ 

vate 

firms 

$70,685 

$1,  922 

34,  446 

31 

$162 

457,  375 

64,  437 

28 

$20 

2i;837 

10, 359 

12,000 

4 

53 

27,964 

1,  631 

115 

32 

$1 

27,209 

67 

677 

49 

112,  308 

415 

935 

487 

40,  476 

10 

8, 106 

278 

5,916 

9,380 

36, 334 

9, 620 

8,540 

137, 162 

- . - 

— 

2,946 

1,925 

17 

547 

24, 187 

$17,  382 

178,  262 

'  974 

466 

4,870 

48,  013 

3,685 

71 

3,929 

50 

.50 

93,110 

1,497 

692 

217 

1,  699,  855 

277 

43 

1, 161, 133 

1, 021 

692 

71 

91, 057 

2,  350 

11,890 

5,  44S 

Prin- 

Payments  90  days  or  more 
overdue 

Country 

Net 

author¬ 

ized 

cipal 
charged 
off  as 

Principal 

Interest 

Prin¬ 

cipal 

out- 

loans, 

credits 

uncol¬ 

lect¬ 

ible 

Foreign 

gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ments 

Pri¬ 

vate 

firms 

Foreign 

gov¬ 

ern¬ 

ments 

Pri¬ 

vate 

firms 

standing 

$446,  446 
25,000 
180,  770 
130, 177 

1, 149 
128,  200 
196,288 
498,  909 

$2,729 

$380,  226 

25, 000 

$1,111 
15,  260 

139,  701 

$3,  287 

76,  655 

64 

127,  558 

1.54, 180 

225 

$458 

12 

251,  79ft 
145,  399 

788;  913 
24,928 
11 

1,493 

20,  850 

1,550 
44,  773 

23,  700 

13,  409 
472, 172 
M,  497 

5,  552 

263,  924 

14,  883 

140;  835 
61, 136 
219,  650 
81,268 

58, 482 

60, 686 
31, 826 
142  820 

88 

86,  832 

26,  766 

7,000 

1,408 

1,398 

73,  262 

2 

67, 822 

Portugal  and  posses- 

32 

887 

$157 

50, 905 

Rhodesia  and  Nya- 

103 

22 

65.  658 

20, 016 

94,  650 

28  337 

19,  670 

102 
18  587 

50 

7,  658 

Turkey - - 

Union  of  South  Af- 

180, 189 

1.^2  .^48 

. 

1,143 

. 

920 

— 

128,  878 

123,  297 

XT  S  fi  T? 

222,  495 

5,  741, 316 
7Q  Qon 

16,687 

6,529 

•  222,495 

United  Kingdom 
and  dependencies-- 

431 

217 

650 

51 

4,  445,  937 

48,  293 

European  Coal  and 

im  nm 

100,  000 

U.  N.  Headquarters 
loan _ 

65,000 

66,000 

18,273,228 

8,363 

70, 604 

4,581 

31,  486 

611 

11,  652, 123 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  Does  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  back  any  re¬ 
maining  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  back 
any  remaining  time  on  our  side. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  yield  back  any 
time  remaining  on  our  side. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  All  time  has 
been  yielded  back. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  ob¬ 
jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 

time,  the  question  is,  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from  Okla¬ 
homa  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
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from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Neexy],  the 
Senator  fi’om  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough]  are  absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  vote  “nay,” 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  would  vote 
“yea.” 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Jackson],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough],  would  each 
vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges],  the  Senator  from  North  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Danger],  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Payne]  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler],  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Goldwater],  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Potter]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Butler]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  “nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Payne] 
Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska].  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  would  vote 
“yea,”  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  vote  "nay.” 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Pot¬ 
ter]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Danger].  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
would  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  “nay.” 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Bridges] 
would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  25,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 57 


Aiken 

Gore 

Martin,  Pa. 

Allott 

Green 

McNamara 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Morton 

Beall 

Hennings 

Mundt 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Murray 

Bust! 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Capehart 

Holland 

Pasture 

Carlson 

Humphrey 

Purtell 

Carroll 

Ives 

Revercomb 

Case,  N.  J. 

Javits 

Saltonstall 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Schoeppel 

Church 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cotton 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Symington 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Thye 

Flanders 

Mansfield 

Watkins 

Pulbrlght 

Martin,  Iowa 

NAYS— 25 

Wiley 

Barrett 

Prear 

Robertson 

Bible 

Jenner 

Russell 

Bricker 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Stennis 

Byrd 

Kerr 

Talmadge 

Chavez 

Long 

Thurmond 

Curtis 

Malone 

Williams 

Dworshak 

McClellan 

Young 

Eastland 

Morse 

Ellender 

O'Mahoney 

NOT  VOTING— 

13 

Bridges 

Jackson 

Potter 

Butler 

Langer 

Smathers 

Ervin 

Monroney 

Yarborough 

Goldwater 

Neely 

Hruska 

Bayne 

So  the  bill  (S.  2130)  was  passed. 

Mr.  KNOWDAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  John¬ 
son]. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 

i  ACCEDERATED  TAX  WRITEOFFS 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  interested  to  read  in  this  morning’s 
Wall  Street  Journal  the  following  story: 
ODM  Announces  Past  Writeopps  Will  Be 
Publicized  on  Day  Issued 
Washington. — The  Office  of  Defense  Mo- 
j  bllization  said  from  now  on  it  will  publicly 
announce  fast  writeoff  certificates  on  the 
,me  day  they’re  Issued. 

e  time  gap  between  Issuance  of  these 
taj^elp  certificates  and  the  time  they’re  an¬ 
nounced  came  up  for  criticism  recently 
beforeV  a  Senate  Judiciary  subcommittee 
headedXby  Senator  Kefauver,  Democrat, 
of  Tenn^see.  in  connection  with  Idaho/ 
Power  Co. 

Previousl^the  ODM  announced  only  e^ry 
2  weeks  the>fecipients  of  the  certificates, 
which  permit 'companies  to  depreciaw  for 
tax  purposes  th\  cost  of  new  facilities  over 
a  shorter  than  u^al  period.  The/Bi -weekly 
announcement  wllAbe  continue^ recapping 
the  certificates  tha^^re  announced  during 
each  period,  an  agenc^  spokesman  said. 

Under  the  new  policy,  Jme  agency  an¬ 
nounced  it  issued  14  fastvmteoffs  yesterday. 
The  biggest  involved  a  /%ansfer.^  to  World 
E  Wide  Tankers,  Inc.,  fronft  it^parent,  Skouras 
I  Lines,  Inc.,  of  a  certufcate  c^erlng  40  per- 
'  cent  of  the  $12.5  rnjfllion  cost  yf  an  ocean- 
j  going  oil  tanker.  yOthers  indued :  United 
Aircraft  Corp.,  Pnatt  &  Whitney  o^ision,  75 
percent  on  $4,700,000  of  facilities  fon^llitary 
jet  engines,  ^d  American  Brake  Shoe  Co., 
65  percent  oja  $6,620,655  of  facilities  f^  steel 
castings. 

I  wan<  to  commend  ODM  for  this  debi- 
Sion. y/Df  course,  it  is  a  case  of  locking 
the  J5arn  after  the  horse  is  gone,  as  far' 
as/the  Idaho  Power  Co.  is  concerned, 
e  insiders  have  already  had  their  day 
n  the  market.  But  it  may  stop  future 
inside  speculators  from  this  golden  op¬ 
portunity  that  they  have  had  in  the  past. 

For  clarity,  let  me  explain  to  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Idaho  Power  Co.,  Gordon  Gray,  ODM 
Administrator,  testified  before  out  Anti¬ 
trust  Monopoly  Subcommittee  that  he 
made  his  mind  up  to  give  Idaho  Power 
a  rapid  tax-amortization  certificate  on 
April  9  or  10.  The  certificates  were 
signed  April  17.  They  were  not  an¬ 
nounced  publicly  until  a  press  release, 
dated  April  25,  was  issued.  But  they  did 
tell  the  company’s  representative — 
Ebasco — and  telephone  records  show 
that  a  call  was  made  from  Ebasco  to 
Idaho  Power  Co.  on  April  16,  the  day 
before  the  certificates  were  actually 
signed. 

On  the  very  next  day — the  day  it  was 
signed — 4,500  Idaho  Power  shares  on  the 
New  York  exchange  changed  hands, 
whereas  the  average  daily  sale  during 
the  previous  year  was  only  600. 
Somebody  got  the  word. 
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The  staff  of  our  subcommittee  is  now 
engaged  in  analyzing  market  behavior 
in  the  case  of  other  rapid  tax  amortiza¬ 
tions.  They  have  not  completed  their ^ 
work,  but  what  they  have  done  thus  f&jt 
certainly  shows  me  that  the  behavior^ 
the  Idaho  Power  stock  was  not  an^o- 
lated  case  by  any  means,  Other^ also 
took  their  rise  before  the  grantina’^of  the 
certificates  have  ever  been  anngmiced  to 
the  public. 

CIVID  RIGir^S 

Mr.  DOUGDAS.  Mr.  Resident,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRES^ENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  lilinois  wM  state  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS/  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  wl^  the  Senate  convenes 
on  Monday  t^  unfinished  business  will 
be  the  aton^  energy  treaty? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  is  corirect. 

Mr.  I^UGDAS.  Is  it  my  understand¬ 
ing  thM  the  treaty  will  be  considered  in 
exec/xive  session? 

le  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator 

correct 

Mr.  DOUGDAS.  And  that  it  will  re- 
'  main  the  unfinished  business  until  it  is 
disposed  of? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Except  by 
unanimous  consent;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGDAS.  The  parliamentary 
inquiry  I  wish  to  address  to  the  Chair  is 
this :  Det  us  assume  that  the  civil-rights 
bill  comes  over  from  the  House.  Will  it 
be  in  order  to  have  that  bill  brought  up 
for  the  first  and  second  readings  while 
the  Senate  is  in  executive  session? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  will  not 
be  in  order. 

Mr,  DOUGDAS.  It  will  not  be  in  order. 
What  will  be  the  status  of  that  bill  dur¬ 
ing  that  period?  Will  it  be  in  limbo? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  will  be 
held  at  the  Secretary’s  desk  until  the 
Senate  is  in  legislative  session. 

Mr.  DOUGDAS.  At  the  desk  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGDAS.  Then,  when  the  Sen¬ 
ile  returns  to  legislative  session,  what 
wifi  be  the  situation  so  far  as  the  civil- 
rigms  bill  is  concerned? 

T^  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Either  by 
motioKor  at  the  discretion  of  the  Chair, 
when  tne  Senate  is  in  legislative  session 
the  mes\,ge  will  be  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DOU&DAS.  The  proposed  legis¬ 
lation  will  b^aid  before  the  Senate  for 
such  action  a^he  Senate  may  care  to 
take? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOUGDAS.  I'\hank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  W.  Pi-esident,  the 
House  is  about  to  com^te  action  on  a 
civil  rights  bill.  It  has\fien  clear  not 
only  from  the  House  deb^,  but  from 
preliminary  statements  whi^have  been 
made  here  in  the  Senate,  thVt  the  so- 
called  trial  by  jury  issue  is  a  major  one 
in  this  year’s  debate.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  DouglaS  has 
already  made  a  monumental  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  clarification  of  the  confuSed 
and  muddy  issue  in  various  statement 
which  he  lias  made  on  the  floor  or  in- 
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IsT  Session 


S.  2130 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPKESENTATIVES 

June  17, 1957 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ‘‘Mutual  Security  Act  of 

4  1957”. 

5  Sec.  2.  Title  I,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

6  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 

7  further  amended  as  follows: 

8  (a)  Amend  section  103,  which  relates  to  authoriza- 

9  tions,  as  follows : 

10  (1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  substitute  the  fol- 

11  lowing : 


I 


2 


1  Tliere  is  liere1)y  antliorized  to  be  appropriated  to 

2  the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  to 

3  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $1,800,- 

4  000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended.  There 

5  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 

6  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  to  carry  out  the  pur- 

7  poses  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000,000,  which 

8  shall  remain  available  until  expended.” 

9  (2)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  ‘‘and  of  section  124”. 

10  (eS)  In  subsection  (c) ,  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 

11  ing  new  sentence:  “When  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 

12  this  section  are  used  to  furnish  military  assistance  on  terms 

13  of  repayment  within  three  years  or  earlier,  dollar  repay- 
II  nients,  including  dollar  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
I^  foreign  currency  received  hereunder  to  any  United  States 
I^  Government  agency  or  program,  may  be  credited  to  the 
I"^  current  applicable  appropriation  and  shall  be  available  until 
I^  expended  for  the  purposes  of  military  assistance  on  terms  of 
I^  repayment,  and,  notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supple- 

mental  Appropriation  Act,  1958,  or  any  other  provision  of 
^I  law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  or  other  receipts 
accruing  to  the  United  States,  repayments  in  foreign  cur- 
rency  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter:  Pro- 
vided,  That  the  authority  in  this  sentence  shall  apply  to  re- 
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payments  from  not  to  exceed  $175,000,000  of  the  appro¬ 
priations  used  for  such  assistance/’. 

(b)  In  section  104  (a) ,  which  relates  to  infrastructure, 
strike  out  in  the  first  sentence  the  word  ‘‘already” ;  strike  out 
“$780,000,000”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “$1,000,- 
000,000” ;  and  strike  out  the  second  sentence. 

(c)  In  section  105  (b)  (3),  which  relates  to  condi¬ 
tions  applicable  to  military  assistance,  strike  out  the  words 
between  “Asia”  and  “,  the  President”. 

(d)  Amend  section  107,  which  relates  to  waivers  of 
law,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a) ,  strike  out  “1262  (a) ,  and  title 
34,  United  States  Code,  section  546  (e)”  and  substitute 
“7307  (a)”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  “Kevised  Statutes 
1222  (10  U.  S.  0.  576)”  and  substitute  “title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3544  (b)  and  8544  (b)”. 

(e)  Repeal  section  108,  which  relates  to  transfer  of 
military  equipment  to  Japan. 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  southeast  Asia  and 
the  Western  Pacific,  and  direct  forces  support,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  4.  Title  I,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
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of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  defense  support,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  131,  which  relates  to  general  au¬ 
thority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  before  “designed”  in  the  first 
sentence,  insert  “specifically”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b)  and  substitute  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section  not  to  exceed  $800,- 
000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended.  There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section  not  to  exceed  $710,000,000,  which  shall 
remain  available  until  expended.” 

(3)  Strike  out  subsection  (c) ,  and  redesignate  subsec¬ 
tion  “(d)”  as  subsection  “  (c)  ”. 

(4)  Add  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows : 

“(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  this  section  in  Korea  (1)  assistance  may  he  furnished 
under  this  section  without  regard  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  title  and  (2)  the  authority  provided  in  section  307  may 
be  exercised  in  furnishing  assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of 


1  tliis  section;  and  funds  available  under  this  section  nia}^  l)e 

2  used  for  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  for 

3  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  without  regard  to  section 

4  409  of  this  Act.” 

5  (b)  Eepeal  section  132,  which  relates  to  the  Korean 

6  program. 

7  Seo.  5.  Title  I,  chapter  4,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

8  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions 

9  relating  to  mutual  defense  assistance,  is  further  amended  as 

10  follows : 

11  (a)  In  section  142  (b) ,  which  relates  to  agreements, 

12  strike  out  in  the  first  sentence  ‘‘chapter  2  or”  and  “or  under 

13  title  II”. 

14  (b)  Section  143  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

15  “Sec.  143.  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia.— In  furnish- 

16  ing  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the  President  shall  continuously 

17  assure  himself  (1)  that  Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  its 

18  independence,  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  participating  in 

19  any  policy  or  program  for  the  Communist  conquest  of  the 

20  world,  and  (3)  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  in 

21  the  interest  of  the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 

22  The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Eelations  Committee 

23  of  the  Senate,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 

24  of  Eepresentatives,  and  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
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Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  fully  and  con¬ 
stantly  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Yugoslavia 
under  this  Act.” 

(c)  Add  a  new  section  144  as  follows: 

“Sec.  144.  Southeast  Asia. — Assistance  under  this 
title  shall  he  made  available  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tions  141  and  142,  except  that  (1)  in  the  case  of  assistance 
to  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam, 
and  (2)  in  the  case  of  assistance  (not  to  exceed  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  121,  excluding  unexpended  balances  of  prior  appro¬ 
priations)  to  other  nations  in  the  area  of  southeast  Asia, 
the  President  may  waive  specific  provisions  of  section  142 
to  the  extent  he  may  deem  necessary  in  the  national  interest 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  President  or  such 
officer  as  he  may  designate  shall  report  each  instance  of  such 
waiver  to  the  Foreign  Eelations,  Appropriations,  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs, 
Appropriations,  and  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  within  thirty  days.” 

Sec.  6.  Title  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  development  assistance,  is  fur¬ 
ther  amended  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  the  title,  “DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE”,  and  substituting  “DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND”;  by  striking  out  the  sec- 
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1  tioii  number  and  lieading  of  section  201  and  striking  out 

2  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  201;  by  redesignating 

3  subsection  (c)  of  section  201  as  subsection  (d)  of  section 

4  537  and  striking  out  therein  ‘‘this  title”  and  “411  (c)  ”  and 

5  substituting,  respectively,  “section  400  (a)”  and  “411 

6  (b)  and  by  inserting  the  following  new  sections: 

7  “Sec.  201.  Declaeation  of  Puepose.— The  Con- 

8  gress  of  the  United  States  recognizes  that  the  progress  of  free 

9  peoples  in  their  efforts  to  further  their  economic  develop- 

10  ment,  and  thus  to  strengthen  their  freedom,  is  important  to 

11  the  security  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  The 

12  *  Congress  further  recognizes  the  necessity  in  some  cases  of 

13  assistance  to  such  peoples  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  these 

14  efforts.  The  Congress  accordingly  reaffirms  that  it  is  the 

15  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  declares  it  to  be  the  purpose 

16  of  tliis  title,  to  assist,  on  a  basis  of  self-help  and  mutual  co- 

17  operation,  the  efforts  of  free  peoples  to  develop  their  eco- 

18  nomic  resources  and  to  increase  their  productive  capabilities. 

19  “Sec.  202.  Geneeal  Authoeity.— (a)  There  is  here- 

20  by  established  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  ‘Development  Loan 

21  Fund’  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  ‘the  Fund’)  to 

22  be  used  by  the  President  to  finance  activities  carried  out  pur- 

23  snant  to  authority  contained  in  this  title. 

24  “  (b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Presi- 

25  dent  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  loans,  credits,  or  guaran- 
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1  ties,  or  to  engage  in  other  financing  operations  or  transactions 

2  (not  to  include  grants  or  direct  purchases  of  equity  securi- 

3  ties) ,  to  or  with  such  nations,  organizations,  persons  or  other 

4  entities,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  he  may  deter- 

5  mine,  taking  into  account  (1)  whether  financing  could  be 

6  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free  world  sources  on 

7  reasonable  terms,  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness 

8  of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  and  (3)  whether  the  activity 

9  gives  reasonable  promise  of  contributing  to  the  development 

10  of  economic  resources  or  to  the  increase  of  productive  capaci- 

11  ties  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Loans  shall 

12  be  made  from  the  Fund  only  on  the  basis  of  firm  conunit- 

13  ments  by  the  borrowers  to  make  repayment  and  upon  a  find- 

14  ing  that  there  are  reasonable  prospects  of  such  repayment. 

15  The  Fund  shall  be  administered  so  as  to  support  and  encour- 

16  age  private  investment  and  other  private  participation  fur- 

17  thering  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  it  shall  be  administered 

18  so  as  not  to  compete  with  private  investment  capital,  the 

19  Export-Import  Bank  or  the  International  Bank  for  Becon- 

20  struction  and  Development.  The  authority  of  section  401 

21  (a)  of  this  Act  may  not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of 

22  this  title  or  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 

23  1951  with  respect  to  this  title,  nor  may  the  authority  of  sec- 

24  tion  501  of  this  Act  be  used  to  increase  or  decrease  the  funds 

25  available  under  this  title.  Guaranties  under  this  subsection  ' 
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1  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  413  (b)  (4) ,  ex- 

2  cept  subparagraph  (E)  thereof.  The  administrator  of  the 

3  Fund  shall  furnish  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Kelations  of 

4  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 

5  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 

6  priations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  a 

7  report  on  each  financing  operation  or  transaction  involving 

8  the  Fund’s  assets.  Such  report  shall  be  made  at  the  time 

9  such  financing  operation  or  transaction  is  consummated. 

10  “Sec.  203.  Capitalization.— (a)  There  is  hereby 

11  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  without  fiscal 

12  year  limitation,  for  advances  to  the  Fund,  not  to  exceed 

13  $500,000,000.  In  addition,  unless  disapproved  in  the  ap- 

14  propriation  Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  the  author- 

15  ization  contained  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary 

16  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make,  begin- 

17  ning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959,  loans  to  the  Fund  in  amounts 

18  needed  to  cover  obligations  incurred  against  the  Fund.  Ex- 

19  cept  as  provided  hi  section  204  (b)  of  this  Act,  the  maxi- 

20  nium  amount  of  obligations  incurred  against  the  Fund  during 

21  the  fiscal  year  1958  shall  be  $500,000,000,  during  the  fiscal 

22  year  1959  shall  be  $750,000,000,  and  during  the  period  be- 

23  ginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  shall  be  $750,000,000;  and 

24  any  unused  portion  of  the  maximum  applicable  to  any  period 
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shall  be  added  to  the  maximum  applicable  to  the  succeeding 
period. 

“(b)  Eor  purposes  of  the  loans  provided  for  in  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  now  in  force  or  as  hereafter 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  are  hereby  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  this  purpose.  The  President  shall  deter¬ 
mine  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  advances  or  loans  made 
to  the  Fund  pursuant  to  this  section. 

“Sec.  204.  Fiscal  Peovisions.— (a)  AU  receipts 
from  activities  or  transactions  under  this  title  shall  be  cred¬ 
ited  to  the  Fund  and,  notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  or 
other  receipts  accruing  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  use  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  incur,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  obligations  against  the  Fund 
in  amounts  which  may  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  assets 
of  the  Fund.  The  amount  of  such  obligations  also  may  not 
exceed  the  hmitations  specified  in  section  203  (a)  of  this 
Act  except  that,  to  the  extent  that  assets  of  the  Fund  other 
than  capitalization  provided  pursuant  to  section  203  (a) 
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1  are  available,  obligations  may  be  incurred  beyond  such 

2  limitations.  Obligations  incurred  against  the  Eund  which 

3  are  subsequently  canceled  shall  not  be  counted  for  purposes 

4  of  the  hmitations  on  obligations  specified  in  section  203  (a) . 

5  The  terni  ‘assets  of  the  Fund’  as  used  in  this  section  shall 

6  mean  the  amount  of  liquid  assets  of  the  Fund  at  any  given 

7  time  including  any  amount  of  capitalization  authorized  pur- 

8  suant  to  section  203  (a)  of  this  Act  which  has  not  been 

9  advanced  or  loaned  to  the  Fund  as  of  such  time.  The  Fund 

10  shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  any 

11  obligations  or  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  perform- 

12  ance  of  functions  under  this  title,  including  repayment  of 

13  loans  made  to  the  Fund  pursuant  to  section  203  (a)  of  this 
Act. 

“  (c)  In  the  performance  of  and  with  respect  to  the 
lb  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested  in  him  by  this  title,  the 
I'i  President  shall  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget  pro- 

18  gram  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Government 

19  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended;  and  he  shall  cause 

20  to  be  maintained  an  integral  set  of  accounts  which  shall  be 

21  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with 

22  principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  commercial  corporate 

23  transactions  as  provided  by  the  Government  Coi-poration 
21  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  no  other  audit  shall  be 
25  required. 
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“Sec.  205.  Powees  and  Authoeities.— In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  any  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  designated  to  exercise  authorities  provided 
for  hereunder  may,  in  addition  to  other  powers  and  authori¬ 
ties  provided  to  such  officer  or  agency  pursuant  to  this 
Act  or  otherwise  by  law,  and  as  the  President  may 
direct:  enter  into,  perform,  and  modify  contracts,  leases, 
agreements,  or  other  transactions,  on  such  terms  as  may 
be  deemed  appropriate,  with  any  agency  or  instrumentahty 
of  the  United  States,  with  any  foreign  government  or  for¬ 
eign  government  agency,  or  with  any  person,  partnership, 
association,  corporation,  organization,  or  other  entity,  pubhc 
or  private,  singly  or  in  combination;  accept  and  use  gifts 
or  donations  of  services,  funds,  or  property  (real,  personal 
or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible)  ;  contract  for  the  services 
of  attorneys;  determine  the  character  of  and  necessity  for 
obhgations  and  expenditures  under  this  title,  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  sub¬ 
ject  to  provisions  of  law  specifically  applicable  to  Govern¬ 
ment  corporations;  ac(|uire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as  such  officer  or 
agency  shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  through  purchase, 
exchange,  discount,  rediscount,  public  or  private  sale,  nego¬ 
tiation,  assignment,  exercise  of  option  or  conversion  rights, 
or  otherwise,  for  cash  or  credit,  with  or  without  endorse- 
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1  ment  or  guaranty,  any  property,  real,  personal,  mixed, 

2  tangible  or  intangible,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  mort- 

3  gages,  bonds,  debentures  (including  convertible  debentures) , 

4  liens,  pledges,  and  other  collateral  or  security,  contracts, 

5  claims,  currencies,  notes,  drafts,  checks,  bills  of  exchange, 

6  acceptances  including  bankers’  acceptances,  cable  transfers 

7  and  all  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  or  ownership  (pro- 

8  vided  that  equity  securities  may  not  be  directly  purchased 

9  although  such  securities  may  be  acquired  by  other  means 

10  such  as  by  exercise  of  conversion  rights  or  through  enforce- 

11  ment  of  liens,  pledges  or  otherwise  to  satisfy  a  previously 

12  incurred  indebtedness) ,  and  guarantee  payment  against  any 

13  instrument  above  specified;  issue  letters  of  credit  and  let- 

14  ters  of  commitment;  collect  or  compromise  any  obligations 

15  assigned  to  or  held  by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights 

16  accruing  to,  such  officer  or  agency,  and,  as  such  officer  or 
1*7  agency  may  determine,  refer  any  such  obligations  or  rights 
16  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection;  and  other- 

19  wise  take  any  and  all  actions  determined  by  such  officer 

20  or  agency  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  making,  carrying 

21  out,  servicing,  compromising,  liquidating,  or  otherwise  deal- 

22  ing  with  or  realizing  on  any  transaction  or  operation 

23  authorized  by  this  title.  No  officer  shall  be  designated  to 

24  be  the  administrator  of  the  Fund  except  by  appointment  by  the 

25  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
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“Seg.  206.  Advisoey  Loan  Committee.— There  is 
hereby  estal)lished  an  Advisory  Loan  Committee,  refeiTed  to 
in  this  section  as  the  ‘Committee’,  which  shall  advise  and 
consult  with  the  President,  or  such  officer  as  he  may  desig¬ 
nate  to  administer  the  Fund,  with  respect  to  basic  policy 
matters  arising  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the 
Fund  and  with  respect  to  each  new  obligation  against  the 
Fund  in  excess  of  $10,000,000.  The  Committee  shall  con¬ 
sist  of  the  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  the  Chairman  of  the  International  Development 
Advisory  Board  acting  in  his  individual  capacity,  the 
administrator  of  the  Fund,  and  representatives  designated 
by  the  President  from  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
United  States  representation  in  the  International  Bank  for 
Beconstruction  and  Development,  and  such  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Government  agencies  as  the  President  shall 
deem  necessary  to  insure  proper  coordination  of  the  Fund’s 
activities  with  the  activities  of  other  sources  of  capital  which 
flows  abroad.  The  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  shall  be  Chairman,  and  the  administrator 
of  the  Fund  shall  he  Vice  Chairman,  of  the  Committee. 
The  administrator  of  the  Fund  shall  furnish  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  aU  necessary  information  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
form  a  judgment  with  respect  to  the  subjects  referred  to  in 
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the  first  sentence  of  this  section.  If  the  administrator  of 
the  Fund  follows  a  course  contrary  to  the  advice  of  a 
majority  of  the  Committee  with  respect  to  any  such  subject, 
he  shall  furnish  to  the  Committee  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Eelations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  reasons  for  doing  so.” 

Sec.  7.  Title  III  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  technical  cooperation,  is  further 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  authorization, 
strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  substitute  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $151,900,- 
000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.” 

(b)  Amend  section  306,  which  relates  to  multilateral 
technical  cooperation,  as  follows : 

(1)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (a)  and  substitute 
the  following: 

“$15,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  contributions 
to  the  United  IN’ations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  As¬ 
sistance:  Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  the  limitation  of 
33.33  per  centum  contained  in  the  Mutual  Security  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1957,  the  United  States  contribution  to  this 
program  may  constitute  for  the  calendar  year  1958  as  much 
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as  but  not  to  exceed  45  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  program  for  that  period,  for  the  calendar 
year  1959  as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  38  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  contributed  to  the  program  for  that  period, 
and  for  the  calendar  year  1960  as  much  as  but  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  33.33  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  to 
the  program  for  that  period.”. 

(2)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (b)  and  substitute 
the  following: 

“$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  contributions 

V 

to  the  technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.”. 

Sec.  8.  Title  TV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  other  programs,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Insert  before  section  401  the  following  new  section: 
“Sec.  400.  Special  Assistance.— (a)  There  is 
hereb}^  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  tlie  President  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000  for  use  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify  for  assistance 
designed  to  maintain  or  promote  political  or  eoonomic  stability 
or  for  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  title  I, 
section  804,  section  405,  or  section  407  of  this  Act. 
$100,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
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pnrsnant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  in 
such  year  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  401 
(a). 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  Latin  America  tliere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000,  which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  and  in  the  utilization 
of  such  sum  preference  shall  be  given  to  (A)  projects  or  pro¬ 
grams  that  will  clearly  contribute  to  promoting  health,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  sanitation  in  the  area  as  a  whole  or  among  a 
group  or  groups  of  countries  of  the  area,  (B)  joint  health, 
education,  and  sanitation  assistance  programs  undertaken  by 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  (C) 
sucli  land  resettlement  programs  as  will  contribute  to  the 
resettlement  of  foreign  and  native  migrants  in  the  area  as  a 
whole,  or  in  any  country  of  the  area,  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  economic  development  and  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  productivity:  Provided,  That  assistance  under  this 
sentence  shall  emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever 
possible,  and  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  for  assistance  under  this  subsection  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  only  for  furnishing  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment 
in  accordance  wdth  the  provisions  of  section  505. 

^‘(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  not  to  exceed 
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1  $10,000,000  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 

2  (a)  of  this  section  for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 

3  tions  as  he  may  specify,  to  schools  and  libraries  abroad, 

4  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 

5  serving  as  study  and  demonstration  centers  for  ideas  and 

6  practices  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  any  other 

7  Act  authorizing  assistance  of  this  kind.  Further,  in  addi- 

8  tion  to  the  authority  contained  in  this  subsection,  it  is  the 

9  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  should  make  a  special 

10  and  particular  effort  to  utilize  foreign  cun-encies  accruing 

11  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 

12  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for  the  purposes  of  this 

13  subsection.” 

14  (b)  Amend  section  401,  which  relates  to  special  fund, 
as  follows : 

16  (1)  Strike  out  the  title  of  this  section  and  substitute 

17  ‘TEESIDENT’S  SPECIAL  AUTHOEITY”. 

18  (2)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  “to  be  appropriated 

19  under  subsection  (b)  hereof”  in  the  first  sentence  and  sub- 

20  stitute  “for  such  use  by  section  400  (a)  of  this  Act”; 

21  before  “,  in  furtherance  of”  in  the  first  sentence,  insert  “or 

22  any  Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  con- 

23  tained  in  this  Act”. 

24 
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(3)  Strike  out  subsection  (b) . 

(4)  Eedesignate  subsection  “  (c)  ”  as  subsection  “  (b)  ”. 
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(c)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to  earmarking  of 
funds,  strike  out  all  preceding  ‘'shall  be  used”  in  the  first 
sentence  and  substitute  “Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  made 
available  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  pursuant  to  this  Act  (other 
than  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  title  II) ,  not  less 
than  $200,000,000”. 

(d)  Amend  section  403,  which  relates  to  special  assist¬ 
ance  in  joint  control  areas,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the  subsection  desig¬ 
nation  “(a)”;  and  in  the  second  sentence  strike  out  all 
following  “the  President”  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal  year 
1958  not  to  exceed  $11,500,000  to  carry  out  this  section.”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b) . 

(e)  Amend  section  405,  which  relates  to  migrants, 
refugees,  and  escapees,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the  words  between 
“appropriated”  and  “such  amounts”;  and  strike  out  the 
last  sentence. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  the  words  between 
“appropriated”  and  “for  contributions”  and  substitute  “for 
the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $2,233,000”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  the  words  between 
“President”  and  “for  continuation”  and  substitute  “for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $5,500,000”. 
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(f)  Amend  section  406,  which  relates  to  children  s 
welfare,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the  subsection  desig¬ 
nation  “(a)”;  and  strike  out  all  following  ‘‘exceed”  and 
substitute  “$11,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Uund.  . 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b) . 

(g)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Palestine  refugees 
in  the  Near  East,  strike  out  the  first  two  sentences  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  the 
present  subsection  (b)  with  the  addition  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tence:  “In  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue  furnish¬ 
ing  assistance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  the 
President  shall  take  into  account  whether  Israel  and  the 
Arab  host  governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettle¬ 
ment  and  repatriation  of  such  refugees.” ;  strike  out  the  sub¬ 
section  designation  “(a)”;  and  strike  out  subsection  (b). 

(h)  In  section  408,  which  relates  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  strike  out  in  subsection  (a)  the  words 
between  “appropriated”  and  “such  amounts”. 

(i)  Amend  section  409,  which  relates  to  ocean  freight 
charges,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (c)  and  substitute 
“There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
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dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  to 
carry  out  the  pui'poses  of  this  section.”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (d) ,  strike  out  all  preceding  “to  pay” 
in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “In  addition,  any  funds 
made  available  under  this  Act  may  be  used,  in  amounts  de¬ 
termined  by  the  President,”;  and  strike  out  the  second 
sentence. 

(j)  In  section  410,  which  relates  to  Control  Act  ex¬ 
penses,  strike  out  the  words  between  “President”  and  “for 
carrying  out”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000”. 

(k)  Amend  section  411,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  and  other  expenses,  as  follows: 

(l)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  the  words  between 
“President”  and  “for  necessary”  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  not  to  exceed  $33,000,000”;  strike  out  “and 
section  124”;  and  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sub¬ 
section,  insert  “and  functions  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.  S.  C.  1691  and  the  following)  performed  by  any  agency 
or  officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c) ,  and  redesignate  subsec¬ 
tions  “(d)”  and  “(e)”  as  subsections  “(c)”  and  “(d)”, 
respectively. 
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(l)  Eepeal  section  412,  which  relates  to  Chinese  and 
Korean  students. 

(m)  At  the  end  of  section  416,  which  relates  to 
facilitation  and  encouragement  of  travel,  add  the  following: 
‘‘To  this  end,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  De¬ 
partments  of  State  and  Commerce,  the  agency  primarily 
responsible  for  administering  nonmilitary  assistance  under 
this  Act  and  such  other  agencies  of  the  Government  as  the 
President  shall  deem  appropriate,  in  cooperation  to  the 
fullest  extent  practicable  with  private  enterprise  concerned 
with  international  travel,  shall  conduct  a  study  of  barriers  to 
international  travel  and  ways  and  means  of  promoting,  de¬ 
veloping,  encouraging,  and  facilitating  such  travel  m  the 
mutual  interests  of  the  United  States  and  countries  assisted 
under  this  Act.” 

(n)  Eepeal  sections  419  and  421,  relating,  respectively, 
to  World  Health  Organization  and  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization,  which  repeals  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  in  such  sections  to  Acts  other  than 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  and  add  the 
following  new  sections : 

“Sec.  419.  Atoms  foe  Peace. —  (a)  The  President  is 
hereby  authorized  to  furnish  from  funds  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  section,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for 
such  purposes,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
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1  specify,  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of 

2  atomic  energy  abroad.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he 

3  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to 

4  exceed  $7,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

5  (b)  The  United  States’  share  of  the  cost  of  any  re- 

6  search  reactor  made  available  to  another  government  under 

7  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $350,000. 

8  ''(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 

9  appropriate  United  States  departments  and  agencies  shall 

10  give  full  and  continuous  pubhcity  through  the  press,  radio, 

11  and  all  other  available  mediums,  so  as  to  inform  the  peoples 

12  of  the  participating  countries  regarding  the  assistance,  in- 

13  eluding  its  purpose,  source,  and  character,  furnished  by  the 
United  States.  Such  portions  of  any  research  reactor  fur- 
nished  under  this  section  as  may  be  appropriately  die- 

16  stamped  or  labeled  as  a  product  of  the  United  States  shall 
1"^  be  so  stamped  or  labeled. 

16  “Sec.  420.  Malaeia  Eeadication. — The  Congress  of 
19  the  United  States,  recognizing  that  the  disease  of  malaria, 
26  because  of  its  widespread  prevalence,  debilitating  effects, 

21  and  heavy  toll  in  human  life,  constitutes  a  major  deterrent 

22  to  the  efforts  of  many  peoples  to  develop  their  economic 

23  resources  and  productive  capacities  and  to  improve  their 
21  living  conditions,  and  further  recognizing  that  it  now  ap- 
25  pears  technically  feasible  to  eradicate  this  disease,  declares 
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1  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of 

2  this  section  to  assist  other  peoples  in  their  eliorts  to  eradi- 

3  cate  malaria.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish 

4  to  such  nations,  organizations,  persons  or  other  entities  as 

5  he  may  determine,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 

6  may  specify,  financial  and  other  assistance  to  carry  out  the 

7  purpose  of  this  section.  Not  to  exceed  $23,300,000  of  the 

8  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in 

9  this  Act  (other  than  title  I,  chapter  1,  and  title  II)  may  be 

10  used  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  to  carry  out  the  purpose 

11  of  this  section.” 

12  Sec.  9.  Title  V,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

13  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 

14  further  amended  as  follows : 

15  (a)  Amend  section  503,  which  relates  to  termination 

16  of  assistance,  as  follows : 

17  (1)  Strike  out  the  subsection  designation  ‘‘(a)”;  and 

18  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  strike  out  ‘‘subsection” 

19  and  substitute  “section”. 

20  (2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b) . 

21  (b)  In  section  504  (a) ,  which  relates  to  small  business, 

22  strike  out  “chapters  2  and”  and  substitute  “chapter”. 

23  (c)  Amend  section  505,  which  relates  to  loan  assistance 


24  and  sales,  as  follows : 
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(1)  In  su])section  (a),  strike  out  “Assistance”  in  tlie 
first  sentence  and  substitute  “Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  in  this  Act,  assistance”;  and  after  “commodities” 
both  times  it  appears  in  the  second  sentence,  insert  “,  ecpiip- 
ment,  materials,”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  the  first  sentence;  and 
strike  out  “shall”  both  times  it  appears  in  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  and  suhstitute  “may”. 

(d)  In  section  509,  which  relates  to  shipping  on  United 
States  Amssels,  strike  out  the  first  sentence. 

(e)  In  section  511  (c),  which  relates  to  retention  and 
return  of  equipment,  after  “materials”  the  first  time  it  ap¬ 
pears,  insert  “on  a  grant  basis”;  and  strike  out  “  (other  than 
equipment  or  materials  sold  under  the  provisions  of  section 
106)”. 

(f)  In  section  513,  which  relates  to  notice  to  legislative 
committees,  after  “Act”  the  second  time  it  appears  in  the 
first  sentence,  insert  “or  Acts  appropriating  funds  pursuant 
to  authorizations  contained  in  this  Act”. 

Sec.  10.  Title  V,  chapter  2,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  521,  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  The  President  shall  continue  to  exercise  the  powers 
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conferred  on  him  under  chapter  3  of  title  I,  relating  to 
defense  support,  only  through  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
subordinates.” 

(b)  In  section  523,  add  the  following  new  subsection: 
“(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary 

of  State  shall : 

“  ( 1 )  coordinate  the  various  forms  of  assistance 
authorized  by  this  Act  so  that  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
United  States  may  be  best  served  thereby;  and 

“(2)  determine  the  value  of  the  program  under 
chapter  1  of  title  I  for  any  country.” 

(c)  In  section  524  (b) ,  strike  out  the  second  sentence. 

(d)  In  section  525,  strike  out  the  first  sentence. 

(e)  In  section  527  (c) ,  which  relates  to  employment  of 
personnel,  after  “shall  be  entitled”  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  insert 
“,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  President  may  specify  other¬ 
wise  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  the  employment  or  as¬ 
signment  exceeds  two  years,”;  and  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (2) ,  insert  “:  Provided,  however,  That  the 
President  may  by  regulation  make  exceptions  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  section  528  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  the 
appointment  or  assignment  exceeds  two  years”. 

(f)  In  section  534,  which  relates  to  reports,  after  “504,”, 
insert  “202,  400,  416,”. 

(g)  In  section  535  (b),  which  relates  to  cooperation 
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with  nations  and  international  organizations,  before  ''in  fur¬ 
therance  of”  in  the  first  sentence  insert  "consistent  with 
and”;  and  before  "nations”  where  it  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  the  first  sentence  insert  "free”. 

(h)  Amend  section  537,  which  relates  to  provisions  on 
uses  of  funds,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  opening  clause  of  subsection  (a),  within 
the  parentheses,  strike  out  "and  section  124”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (1),  strike  out 
"1957”  and  substitute  "1958”. 

(3)  Amend  the  text  of  subsection  (a),  paragraph 
(10) ,  to  read  "rental  or  lease  outside  the  continental  limits 
of  the  United  States  of  offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and 
living  quarters  to  house  personnel ;  maintenance,  furnishings, 
necessary  repairs,  improvements,  and  alterations  to  proper¬ 
ties  owned  or  rented  by  the  United  States  Government 
abroad;  and  costs  of  fuel,  water  and  utilities  for  such 
properties ;”. 

(4)  In  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (17),  strike  out 
"or”  preceding  "(iii)  ”;  and  after  "another”,  insert  ",  (iv) 
when  he  is  temporarily  absent  from  his  post  under  orders, 
or  (v)  when  through  no  fault  of  the  employee  storage  costs 
are  incurred  on  such  fumiture  and  effects  (including  auto¬ 
mobiles)  in  connection  with  authorized  travel”. 

(5)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  "112,000,000”  and 
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1  insert  ‘‘$18,000,000”;  and  strike  out  “in  the  fiscal  year 

2  1957”. 

3  (6)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

4  “  (^)  I'unds  available  under  this  Act  may  he  used  to 

5  pay  costs  of  training  United  States  citizen  personnel  eni- 

6  ployed  or  assigned  pursuant  to  section  527  (c)  (2)  of  this 

7  Act  (through  interchange  or  otherwise)  at  any  State  or 

8  local  unit  of  government,  public  or  private  nonprofit  in- 

9  stitution,  trade,  labor,  agricultural,  or  scientific  association 

10  or  organization,  or  commercial  firm;  and  the  provisions  of 

11  Public  Law  918,  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  may  he  used  to 

12  carry  out  the  foregoing  authority  notwithstanding  that  in- 

13  terchange  of  personnel  may  not  be  involved  or  that  the  train- 

14  ing  may  not  take  place  at  the  institutions  specified  in  that 

15  Act.  Such  training  shall  not  be  considered  employment  or 

16  holding  of  office  under  title  5,  United  States  Code,  section 

17  62,  and  any  payments  or  contributions  in  connection  there- 

18  with  may,  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  head  of  the  United 

19  States  Government  agenc^^  authorizing  such  training,  be 

20  made  by  private  or  public  sources  and  be  accepted  by  any 

21  trainee,  or  may  be  accepted  by  and  credited  to  the  current 

22  applicable  appropriation  of  such  agency:  Provided,  how- 

23  ever,  That  any  such  payments  to  an  employee  in  the  nature 

24  of  compensation  shall  be  in  lieu  of  or  in  reduction  of  com- 
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pensation  received  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.’’ 

Sec.  11.  Title  V,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  repeal  and  miscella¬ 
neous  provisions,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  543,  relating  to  saving  provisions,  insert 
the  following  new  subsections: 

“(d)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  provisions  of  this 
Act  repealed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956  or  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957  shall  remain  available  for  their 
original  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law 
originally  applicable  thereto.  Referencesjn  any  Act  to  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act  repealed  or  stricken  out  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1957  are  hereby  stricken  out;  and  references 
in  any  Act  to  provisions  of  this  Act  redesignated  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957  are  hereby  amended  to  refer 
to  the  new  designations.” 

(b)  Amend  section  544,  which  relates  to  amendments 
to  other  laws,  as  follows : 

(1)  Repeal  subsections  (a),  (c) ,  (d),  (e),  (f ) ,  (g), 
(h),  and  (i),  which  repeals  shall  not  he  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  in  such  subsections  to  Acts  other 
than  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  and 
redesignate  subsection  “  (b)  ”  as  subsection  (a)  ”. 
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(2)  Add  ,tlie  following-  new  subsections: 

“(b)  Public  Law  174,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  ‘31.5’ 
in  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  2  and  inserting  ‘33.33’. 

“(c)  Section  104  (h)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress;  7  D.  S.  C.  1704)  is 
amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a 
comma  and  adding:  ‘such  special  and  particular  efiort  to 
include  the  setting  aside  of  such  amounts  from  sale  proceeds 
and  loan  repayments  under  this  title,  not  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000  a  year  in  any  one  country  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  five  years  in  advance,  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  required  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection;’.” 

(c)  In  section  546  (b),  relating  to  construction,  strike 
out  “Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C. 
1801)”  and  substitute  “Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  2011)  ”. 

(d)  Kepeal  section  547,  which  relates  to  reduction  of 


authorizations. 
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1  (e)  In  section  549,  relating  to  special  provision  on 

2  availability  of  funds,  strike  out  ''chapter  3  of  title  I,’’  and 

3  strike  out  the  comma  following  "title  III”. 

Passed  the  Senate  June  14,  1957. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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)VISORY  COMMITTEES.  Passed  over,  on  objection  by  Rep.  Cunningham,  Iowa,  / 

.R.  7390,  to  amend  the  Administrative  Expense  Act  so  as  to  establish  standards 
£<^  certain  advisory  committees,  p.  9537  ^ 

18.  TRANSTiSMATION.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  937,  to  amend  Sec.  4  of  the'^ 

Inters^te  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  eliminate  the  necessity  of  ICC  approval  of 
certain\ate  publications,  (p.  9537)  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  t<^the 
President's 

The  Ixil^rstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
H.R.  3233,  tk  amend  Sec.  22  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  a^/to  provide 
for  transport^ion  of  Federal  property  free  or  at  reduced  rates'^  (H.  Rept. 

677).  p.  9579 

19.  FORESTRY.  Passed  witl:/§S^ndment  S.  45,  to  authorize  the  8al4  to  the  village 
of  Central,  N.  Mex.\of  certain  lands  administered  by  th^Forest  Service 
which  were  formerly  a\»art  of  the  Ft.  Bayard  Military  R^ervation.  A  similar 
bill,  H.R.  7520,  was  Idid  on  the  table,  (pp.  9538-39)/  This  bill  will  now 
be  sent  to  the  President^ 

Paased  without  amend^nt  H.R.  3358,  to  supplem^t  the  land  grant  provisiot® 
of  the  Alaska  Mental  Healt^nabling  Act  to  permiythc  selection  of  certain 
public  lands  in  Alaska;  and  ILR.  7864,  to  amend  the  Act  of  May  4,  1956  relative 
to  the  establishment  of  publi^ recreational  facilities  in  Alaska,  p.  9539 

20.  PEANUTS.  Passed  as  reported  H.R.  '^764,  to  amend  the  Act  of  June  24,  19^  so 

as  to  delete  the  requirement  for  r^orts  frgfm  persons  owning  or  operating 
peanut  picking  or  threshing  machines^  Th/^language  of  the  bill  was  then 
substituted  for  the  language  of  a  similaj/ bill,  S.  609,  which  was  passed. 

H.R.  6764  was  laid  on  the  table,  p.  ^ 

21.  ACCOUNTING.  Passed  with  amendment  H.R.  81^,  to  facilitate  the  payment  of 

Government  checks,  (pp.  9542-43)  3?his  biTi  had  been  reported  with  amentent 
earlier  by  the  Government  Operations  Committee  (H.  Rept.  666).  (p.  9579) 


A 


22. 


FOREIGN  AID.  Agreed  to  S.  Con.  lies.  30,  to  print  a  compilation  of  studies  and 
reports  prepared  by  the  Special  Conanittee  to  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program. 

Rep.  Hiestand  urged  e^ablishment  of  a  Joint  Conmittee  to  study  the 
foreign  aid  program  becau^  of  the  importance  of  suc^pending  upon  inflation 

and,  the  budget,  p.  957(/  'V 

^  Reo.  Hosmer  urged  /kn  adequate  mutual  security  progin^ _ ^£_.  9577-8  - 

_  *  ~ ■  ...  _ . _ j _ _ _ I  ..j 


The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported  with  amendments  S.  2130, 
the  mutual  security  authorization  bill,  "p .  ^ _ 


Parsed  with  amendments  H.R.  7383,  to  provide  ii^mnity  and 
lear  accidents,  pp.  9545,  9548,  9550-66  N. 


23.  ATOMIC  ENERGY. 

liability  for  m 

24.  SURPLUS  C0MMC»^IES.  The  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Subcommittee 

with  amendme&s  to  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  H.R.\^959,  to 
authorize  ^e  use  of  CCC  surplus  commodities  to  augment  the  food  supplies 
for  migr^ory  waterfowl,  p.  D602  \ 

25.  RICE.  The  Rice  Subcommittee  ordered  reported  with  amendments  to  the  Agriculture 
«ee  H.R.  4709,  to  provide  that  rice  acreage  history  not  be  developed^y 

planters  who  plant  without  acreage  allotments,  and  announced  that  a  clean  bill 
is/to  be  Introduced,  p.  D601  v 


-  4  - 


26. 


C^^OMARGARINE,  A  subcomnlttee  ordered  reported  with  amendments  to  the 
^rvices  Committee  H.R.  912,  to  provide  for  the  serving  of  oleomargarine/ 
m^garlne  in  the  Navy  ration,  p.  D601 


\ 


\ 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


27. 


COTTON,  ^en.  Talmadge  inserted  an  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  I^titute,  Inc., 
statement^of  fundamentals  regarding  a  United  States  Government  c^ton  policy 
in  which  itV* enunciated”  certain  basic  provisions  which  the  te^^le  industry 
believes  sho^d  be  embodied  in  any  new  cotton  program,  pp.  A5.2fl8-9 


\ 


28. 


V 


TRANSPORTATION,  'Sens,  Wiley  and  Magnuson  inserted  award  winning  essays  on.,  ”The 
American  Merchant^Marine :  Its  Importance  to  the  American  Parmer-Miner- 
Manufacturer  in  Wo^d  Trade.”  pp.  A5220-1,  A5256-7 


29. 


\. 


FARM  PROGRAM,  Rep,  Gat't^ngs  inserted  an  editorial  discussing  the  administra¬ 
tion's  farm  program,  and  stating  that  ”the  strangest  ^hase  of  the  spectacle 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Mr.\Benson  is  so  obviously  con^rned  about  the  processors 
of  farm  commodities,  rather^ than  the  farmers  themselves,”  pp.  A5222-3  / 

Rep.  Wharton  inserted  ah-  article,  "Says  Govepi^nment  Spending  Must  be  ^ 

Reduced,”  setting  forth  the  vr^s  of  a  N.Y.  loc^  farm  bureau  unit  on  the 
present  farm  situation  and  t he i\ reaction  after” 20-years  of  so-called  farm 
programs.”  pp.  A5223-4 


30.  PERSONNEL.  Reps.  Lane  and  Multer  inerted  meir  statements  before  the  House 


Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Consnittee  inr  support  of  legislation  to  provide 


for  increased  annuities  for  retired  Fe^^l  employees,  pp.  A5223,  A5246-7 


31,  POULTRY.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  y^rcilck  in  support  of  legislation  for 
compulsory  poultry  inspection,  pp,  ^232-3\ 


32.  SECURITY.  Sen,  Cotton  inserted  an  article  anal^ing  the  recommendations  of  the 


Commission  on  Government  Security';  p,  A5243 


/ 


33.  INFLATION.  Sen.  Tbye  inserted  an  article,  "Events  May  Force  Action  on  Inflation’* 
pp,  A5243-4  /  \ 


34,  INSECTICIDES,  Rep.  Patman  i'^^erted  an  article,  "The  Sto^  of  Insecticides,” 
outlining  the  story  of  chfiimical  insecticides  and  their  elects  on  the  human 
body,  pp,  A5244-5  ^ 


35.  STATEHOOD,  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Miller,  Nebr. ,  summarii^ng  the  history 

of  Alaska  and  urging/action  on  proposed  Alaska  statehood  legislation,  pp, 
A5249-51  ^  ^  Ki' 


36.  INTEREST  RATES;  ^ECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Johnson  criticized  the  proposed  increase 
in  REA  loans  arui  inserted  various  Dairy  land  Power  Cooperative  resolut^ns 
urging  "stabl^and  fair  interest  rates.”  pp,  A5255-6  \ 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 


\ 


\. 


\ 


37,  WHEAT  QUOT^.  H.R,  8455  and  H.R.  8456,  by  Rep.  Anfuso,  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  to  exempt  certain  wheat  producers  from  ' 
liabilT^y  under  the  act  where  all  the  wheat  crop  is  fed  or  used  for  seed  or 
fooc^cm  the  farm;  to  Agriculture  Committee. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  agreed  to  conference  reports  on:  /Agricultural  appropriation 
bill.  Extension  of  Public  Law  House  passed  compulsory  poultry  inspection 

bill’l  House  committees  reported  ra^mane  slaughter/bill,  and  mutual  security  autho¬ 
rization  bill.  Sen.  Mundt  urged  united  approacia  to  solve  farm  problem. 


BILL  /or  1958.  Agre^^  to  the  conference  report  on 
).  lC)&2-{ 


d.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION 

‘  this  bill,  H.R.  7441.  (pp.  10602-08)  Agreed  to\he  Senate  amendment  providing 
that  provisions  of  the  act  August  1,  1956,  and  p^visions  of  a  similar 
nature  in  appropriation  acts  of  the  State  DepartmenX^r  the  current  and  sub¬ 
sequent  fiscal  years  whi^h  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Xo^^eign  Service  shall  be 
applicable  to  funds  avMiable  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  (pp.  10003- 
05)  Agreed  to  a  sub^tute  amendment  to  limit  payments  t^.  any  one  producer 
under  the  acreage  re^rve  program  to  $3,000  with  respect  tXj958  crops,  (pp. 
10005-08)  See  Di^t  117  for  other  items  of  interest. 

2.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  DISPOSAL.  Agreed  to  the  conference  repot  .  1314,  to 

extend  the  AMlcultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  oi  (Public 

Law  480)  foi^ne  year,  to  increase  the  authorization  under  Tit!  om  $3 

billion  tQ^4  billion,  and  to  authorize  $300  million  addition  under  T 
for  fami^  relief,  (p.  10052)  See  Digest  117  for  other  provisions  of 
agreed/co. 


3.  POULTRY  INSPECTION.  Passed  93  to  23,  with  amendments  H.R.  6814,  to  provide 
the  compulsory  inspection  by  this  Department  of  poultry  and  poultry  products. 
:pp.  10008-52) 


e  II 
e  bill 


»ed  to  the  following  amendments:  / 

Watts,  to  strike  out  Sec.  11,  on  injunction  proceedings,  which  vest^ 
the  U.S.  district  courts  jurisdiction  to  enforce  and  to  prevent  / 
violations  under  the  bill.  (p.  10047)  / 

By  Rep.  iJatts,  to  make  mandatory,  rather  than  permissive,  certain  exem^ions 
fromNthe  provisions  of  the  bill.  (p.  10047)  / 

By  Rep.  Wans,  to  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  poultry  projducers  who 
sell  pc^ltry  direct  to  restaurants,  hotels  and  boarding  house^for  use 
in  their >own  dining  rooms  in  the  preparation  of  meals  for  sa^s  direct  to 
consumersX  (p.  10047)  / 

By  Rep.  Hoffman, \to  provide  that  the  bill  shall  not  be  constru^  as  invali¬ 
dating  any  pTOvislon  of  State  law  which  could  be  valid  ijs  the  absence  of 
the  bill,  unlCTs  there  is  a  direct  and  positive  conflln  between  an 
express  provisi^  of  the  bill  and  such  provision  of  Srate  laws  so  that 
the  two  cannot  bX  reconciled  or  consistently  stand  t/c^ether.  (p.  10050) 
Re  jected.  27  to  56,  an  >^endment  by  Rep.  Matthews,  Fla. to  prohibit  Federal 
inspection  in  majorNnoultry  consuming  areas  unless  specifically  requested 
to  do  so  by  a  State  ^ency  having  responsibilit^l^ for  poultry  inspection 
laws.  (pp.  10047-50) 


4. 


HUMANE  SLAUGHTER.  The  Agriculmre  Committee  repotted  with  amendment  H.R.  83C8  , 
to  provide  for  the  use  of  humai\  methods  in  the/slaughter  of  livestock  (H. 
Rept.  706),  p,  10059 


i 


5.  MUTUAL  SECURITY.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  2130, 
the  mutual  security  authorization  bill  for  1958  (H.  Rept.  776).  10059 


6. 


PUBLIC  LANDS.  The  Interior  and  Insular ^ffairs  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  H.R.  8054,  to  provide  for  the  le^i^g  of  oil  and  gas  deposits  in  lands 
beneath  inland  navigable  waters  in  AZaskaVH.  Rept.  774) .  p.  10059 

Received  from  Interior  a  propped  bilI\^to  amend  the  Alaska  Public  Works 
Act  to  "clarify  the  authority  of  Secretatv  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
federally  owned  land  utilized  in/the  furnish!^  of  public  works";  to  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee./ p.  10059 


SENATE 


7. 


FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Mundt  drged  the  farm  organization^^  to  unite  in  an  approach 
towards  solving  the  faz^ problem,  and  inserted  an  editorial,  "Farm  Meeting 
Step  in  Right  Direct i<^."  pp.  9966-7  \ 

Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  policy  resolution  by  the  l^ional  Catholic  Rural 
Life  Conference  urging  wiser  use  of  lands  chosen  for  non-^rlcultural  uses,  a 
study  of  the  food  /Oistribution  system,  and  of  new  industri^  uses  for  farm 
products,  pp/  99b0-l 


8. 


FORESTS.  The  Jmterior  and  Insular  Affairs  Cononittee  reported  wr  tiout  amendment 
H.R.  7522,  to  extend  for  two  years  the  timber  removal  rights  of  the  McCloud 
Lumber  Co. /in  Shasta  National  Forest  <S.  Rept.  598).  p.  9962 


9. 


SMALL  BU^^ESS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  reported  an  origlH  L  bill, 
S.  250/",  to  extend  the  Small  Business  Administration  for  one  year  and'' 
its  ^an  authorization  an  additional  $75  million  (S.  Rept.  597).  Sen. 
discussed  the  bill. 


Jlark 

pp.  9962,  D627 

/  Sen.  Carroll  Inserted  a  newspaper  article,  "Small  Business  Study,"  oi 
^portance  of  credit  for  small  businesses,  p.  9997 
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Countries  with  fiscal  year  1958  programs,  military  assistance  only,  10  countries. 


Belgium 

Germany,  Republic  of 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Denmark 

Italy 

N  or  way 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Luxembourg 

Countries  with  fiscal  year  1958  programs,  military  and  economic,  28  countries. 

Brazil 

Ethiopia 

Japan 

Spaui 

Cambodia 

Greece 

Korea 

Taiwan 

Chile 

Guatemala 

Laos 

Thailand 

Colombia 

Haiti 

Nicaragua 

Turkey 

Cuba 

Honduras 

Pakistan 

Uruguay 

Dominican  Republic 

Iran 

Peru 

Vietnam 

Ecuador 

Iraq 

Philippines 

Yugoslavia 

Countries  with  fiscal  year  1958  programs,  economic  aid  only,  21  countries. 

Afghanistan 
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Lebanon 
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Bolivia 
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Liberia 

Panama 

Burma 

Indonesia 

Libya 
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Ceylon 
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Costa  Rica 

Jordan 

Morocco 

Venezuela 

El  Salvador 
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85th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  EEPEESENTATIVES  j  Kepobt 

1st  Session  f  (  No.  776 


MUTUAL  SECUKITY  ACT  OF  1957 


July  9,  1957.^ — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Gordon,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  2130] 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(S.  2130)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
favorably  thereon  with  amendments  and  recommend  that  the  biU  as 
amended  do  pass. 

The  amendments,  as  they  appear  in  the  reported  bill,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Page  2,  lines  5  and  6,  strike  out  “$1,800,000,000”  and  insert 
“$1,500,000,000”. 

2.  Pago  2,  strike  out  the  sentence  beginning  in  line  7  and  insert 
the  following: 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  such  sums  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  which  sums 
shall  remain  available  untU.  expended. 

3.  Page  4,  lines  15  and  16,  strike  out  “$800,000,000”  and  insert 
“$700,000,000”. 

4.  Page  4,  strike  out  the  sentence  beginning  in  line  17. 

5.  Page  9,  lines  2  and  3,  strike  out  “or  of  the  Mutual  Defense  As¬ 
sistance  Control  Act  of  1951  with  respect  to  this  title”. 

6.  Page  9,  strike  out  the  sentence  beginning  in  line  5  and  insert  the 
following: 

No  guaranties  of  equity  investment  against  normal  business- 
type  risks  shall  be  made  available  under  this  subsection. 

7.  Page  9,  strike  out  “The  administrator”  in  line  9  and  aU  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  line  16  and  insert  the  following: 

The  Manager  of  the  Fund  shall  furnish  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  or  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
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the  Senate  or  (in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives)  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  or  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  upon  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  con¬ 
cerned,  a  report  on  any  financial  operation  or  transaction 
involving  the  assets  of  the  Fund. 

8.  Page  10,  line  13,  strike  out  “$750,000,000”  and  insert  “$500,- 

000,000”. 

9.  Page  10,  line  15,  strike  out  “$750,000,000”  and  insert  “$500,- 

000,000”. 

10.  Page  12,  strike  out  “In  carrying”  in  line  18  and. all  that  follows 
through  the  colon  in  line  24,  and  insert  the  following; 

(a)  In  carr^dng  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  President 
shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
appoint  in  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  State  a  Manager  of  the  Fund  to  perform 
such  functions  with  respect  to  this  title  as  the  President  may 
direct.  The  office  of  Manager  of  the  Fund  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  offices  provided  for  by  law,  and  the  compensa¬ 
tion  for  such  office  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $19,000 
a  year. 

(b)  The  President  shall  also  establish  a  Loan  Committee, 
consisting  of  the  Deputy  Lffider  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  who  shall  be  chairman,  the  Director  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  which  shall,  under  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  establish  basic  financial  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  operations  and  transactions  of  the  Fund. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  vdth  respect  to  this 
title,  the  Manager  of  the  Fund  may: 

11.  Page  14,  line  7,  strike  out  “such  officer  or  agency”  and  insert 
“the  Manager  of  the  Fund”. 

12.  Page  15,  line  2,  strike  out  “such  officer  or  agency”  and  insert 
“the  Manager  of  the  Fund”. 

13.  Page"l5,  line  3,  strike  out  “such  officer  or  agency”  and  insert 
“the  Manager  of  the  Fund”. 

14.  Page  15,  line  6,  strike  out  “such  officer  or  agency”  and  insert 
“the  Manager  of  the  Fund”. 

15.  Page  15,  strike  out  the  sentence  beginning  in  line  10  and  insert 
the  following: 

The  Export-Import  Bank  shall  administer  loans  made  from 
the  Fund,  as  provided  in  section  505  (b)  of  this  Act. 

16.  Page  15,  strike  out  line  16  and  all  that  follows  through  line  22 
on  page  16,  and  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  206.  National  Advisory  Council. — The  Fund  shall 
be  administered  subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  4  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (22  U.  S.  C. 
286b)  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Problems. 
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17.  Page  17,  line  10,  strike  out  “for  the  fiscal  year  1958”  and  insert 
“to  remain  available  until  expended”. 

18.  Page  18,  line  17,  strike  out  “$250,000,000”  and  insert 

“$275,000,000”. 

19.  Page  18,  lines  19  and  20,  strike  out  “political  or  economic” 
and  insert  “freedom  and”. 

20.  Page  21,  line  4,  strike  out  “$200,000,000”  and  insert 

“$150,000,000”. 

21.  Page  25,  after  “labeled”  in  line  12,  insert  the  following: 

:  Provided,  That  funds  made  available  under  this  section  shall 
not  be  expended  in  any  country  which  fails  to  agree  to  inspec¬ 
tion  from  time  to  time  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  any  facilities  constructed  in  whole  or  in  part  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section 

22.  Page  26,  strike  out  the  sentence  beginning  in  line  6. 

23.  Page  28,  line  15,  strike  out  “two  years”  and  insert  “thirty 
months”. 

24.  Page  28,  line  19,  strike  out  “two  years”  and  insert  “thirty 
months”. 

25.  Page  32,  after  line  20,  insert  the  following: 

(f)  Add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

“Sec.  550.  Restriction  on  Assistance. — Notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  all  assistance  furnished 
and  all  loans  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Control  Act  of  1951.” 


Purpose 

This  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $3,242,333,000.  This  is  a 
reduction  of  $375  million  from  the  authorization  contained  in  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  Senate  and  a  reduction  of  $622,077,000  from  the 
$3,864,410,000  fiscal  year  1958  appropriation  request  of  the  Executive. 
The  committee  has  reported  this  bill  after  extensive  study  and  con¬ 
sideration  of  testimony  submitted  by  official  and  private  witnesses. 
The  committee  has  also  had  the  benefit  of  the  report  on  Foreign  Policy 
and  Alutual  Security  submitted  to  the  committee  December  24,  1956, 
as  the  result  of  the  study  and  hearings  held  in  October  and  November 
1956,  as  well  as  the  studies  on  “foreign  aid”  undertaken  by  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program,  the  report  to 
the  President  by  the  President’s  Citizen  Advisers  on  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Program,  and  the  report  of  the  International  Development 
Advisory  Board. 

The  committee  also  considered  the  studies  and  findings  of  the 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee  on  International  Operations 
and  the  General  Accounting  Office  on  specific  questions  connected 
with  the  mutual  security  programs. 

The  committee  began  hearings  May  22  and  continued  receiving 
testimony  through  June  28  when  the  last  of  91  witnesses  was  heard. 

All  of  the  information  available  has  confirmed  the  committee’s 
position  that  the  mutual  security  program  is  essential  to  the  national 
interest  and  security  of  the  United  States  and  should  be  continued. 
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EVENTS  HAVE  REMOVED  UNCERTAINTIES  OF  A  YEAR  AGO 

Events  of  the  past  year  have  removed  the  major  uncertainties  that 
existed  a  year  ago  as  to  the  future  direction  and  magnitude  of  the 
mutual  security  program.  The  savage  suppression  of  the  Hungarian 
revolt  last  October  made  clear  that  the  post  Stalin  Soviet  regime  was 
no  less  determined  to  use  military  force  to  attain  its  objectives  than 
its  predecessor.  Any  hope  that  may  have  existed  that  the  old  Soviet 
threat  had  been  replaced  by  a  new  model  has  been  removed.  During 
recent  months  the  increasing  importance  of  our  relations  with  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  has  been  reemphasized. 
It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  must  be  prepared  to  assist  such  na¬ 
tions  and  that  our  aid  must  be  available  in  a  form  and  subject  to  con¬ 
ditions  which  will  be  better  adapted  to  the  situations  that  exist  in 
these  countries. 

Events  clearly  indicate  that  we  must  continue  to  provide  military 
assistance  to  our  allies  and  that  we  must  expand  and  improve  our 
programs  of  assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

EVIDENCE  OF  DEFICIENCIES  IN  ADMINISTRATION 

The  committee  has  given  careful  consideration  to  reports  issued  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  which  have  indicated  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  the  administration  of  certain  aspects  of  the  mutual  security 
program  and  to  unfavorable  reports  that  have  appeared  in  magazine 
articles.  The  committee  has  not  attempted  to  reinvestigate  or  evalu¬ 
ate  specific  incidents  or  charges.  Its  prirnary  concern  has  been  to- 
determine  whether  or  not  the  administrative  procedures  and  fiscal 
controls  have  been  adequately  modified  to  correct  the  deficiencies 
which  have  been  reported.  The  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  has  reported  significant  improvements^  in  the  programing 
process,  project  administration,  personnel  selection  and  fiscal  man¬ 
agement.  The  General  Accounting  Office  has  reported  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  action  has  been  initiated  to  correct  most  of  the  deficiencies 
which  its  audits  have  revealed. 

The  committee  believes  that  in  no  case  has  it  been  demonstrated 
that  the  administration  of  the  program  was  so  deficient  that  it  would 
have  been  better  to  have  terminated  our  effort.  Even  in  Iran,  where 
the  most  serious  administrative  shortcomings  were  found, _  the  net 
result  has  been  strikingly  successful.  The  consensus  of  informed 
observers  is  that  without  United  States  assistance  Iran  would  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  Communists. 

The  committee  regards  one  of  its  primary  obligations  to  be  the 
prevention  of  wasteful  expenditures  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy.  Two 
important  structural  changes  to  eliminate  defects  in  the  operations  of 
previous  years  have  been  incorporated  in  this  year’s  legislation.  One 
has  been  the  requirement  that  long-range  economic  development 
shall  be  financed  on  a  loan  rather  than  a  grant  basis.  _  The  other  ba,sic 
improvement  has  been  the  elimmation  of  the  necessity  for  obligating 
funds  for  economic  development  on  a  fiscal  year  basis.  This  will 
make  unnecessary  the  submission  to  Congress  of  “illustrative  pro¬ 
grams”  for  this  type  of  aid  and  should  prevent  last-minute,  ill- 
considered  obligations.  The  committee  has  adjusted  the  amounts 
authorized  to  reflect  its  evaluation  of  minimum  requirements. 
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'The  committee  feels  an  obligation  to  pomt  out  that  the  justification 
of  the  mutual  security  program  is  its  contribution  to  the  security 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States.  Even  those  who  are  most  critical 
of  the  way  it  has  been  administered  must  recognize  that  action  on  the 
pending  bill  is  not  primarily  a  matter  of  endorsing  the  past  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  program. 


CONTRIBUTION  OF  OUR  ALLIES 

There  have  been  a  number  of  incidents  during  the  past  year  which 
have  raised  questions  as  to  whether  or  not  the  nations  which  have  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  our  military  aid  are  still  interested  in  maintaining 
an  efl'ective  defense  against  the  Soviet  threat.  The  committee  be¬ 
lieves  that  isolated  facts  as  to  national  budgets  or  periods  of  conscrip¬ 
tion  have  tended  to  distort  the  impressive  record  which  our  allies 
have  made. 

It  should  be  noted  that  three  of  the  largest  recipients  of  the  defense 
funds  authorized  in  this  bill  are  Korea,  the  Chinese  on  Formosa,  and 
Turkey.  No  one  can  doubt  that  these  nations  are  ready,  able,  and 
willing  to  fight  should  a  Communist  attack_  occur. 

Furthermore,  many  people  do  not  recognize  that,  important  as  the 
United  States  contributions  to  the  free-world  defense  efforts  of  our 
allies  have  been,  our  contributions  have  been  small  compared  to  their 
own  defense  expenditures.  In  1950,  for  example,  when  we  began  our 
military  assistance  programs,  our  expenditures  for  assistance  to 
European  NATO  countries  amounted  to  $300  million.  In  that  year 
these  countries  themselves  made  defense  expenditures  of_$6._5  billion. 
In  1953,  when  our  expenditures  for  aid  to  these  countries  increased 
to  $3.2  billion,  they  spent  $12.8  billion  for  defense;  their  share  of  the 
$16  billion  total  was  thus  80  percent.  And  in  1956,  when  our  contri¬ 
bution  to  their  efforts  amounted  to  $1.7  billion,  our  NATO  partners 
in  Europe  expended  for  defense  $13.1  billion,  or  almost  90  percent  of 
the  total  of  our  military  assistance  and  their  defense  expenditures 
■combined. 

Equally  striking  is  a  comparison  of  our  total  aid  expenditures  with 
the  defense  expenditures  of  all  our  grant-aid  allies,  considering  that 
even  relatively  small  military  establishments  are  a  great  economic 
burden  for  many  of  them.  United  States  expenditures  from  1950 
through  1956  for  military  assistance  to  the  European  NATO  coun¬ 
tries  totaled  $12.3  billion,  and  for  such  aid  to  other  grant-aid  coun¬ 
tries,  $5.1  billion,  for  a  cumulative  total  of  $17.4  billion.  In  addition, 
during  this  period  foreign  nations  have  used  their  own  funds  to  pur¬ 
chase  from  the  United  States  weanons  and  military  equipment  valued 
at  slightly  more  than  $1  billiom  The  defense  expenditures  of  the 
NATO  countries  of  Emnpe  amounted  to  $78  billion  during  that  same 
period,  and  those  for  our  other  grant-aid  allies  were  approximately 
$15  billion — a  total  of  $93  billion  expended  by  these  allies  in  the  joint 
defense  effort.  Thus,  the  nations  receiving  grant  military  assistance 
from  us  have  spent  for  defense  about  $5}i  for  every  dollar  that  we 
have  put  into  such  assistance.  This  essential  mutuality  in  the  defense 
activities  of  ourselves  and  our  free-world  partners  is  the  greatest 
source  of  strength  in  this  effort  to  insure  lasting  peace  and  security. 
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'Mirf  Billions]^ 


European 
NATO  Cwjntries 
Expended 


It  is  impossible  for  us  to  estimate  what  military  strength  the  other 
nations  of  the  free  world  would  now  have  were  it  not  for  our  military 
assistance  program.  However,  we  can  get  some  indication  of  the 
contribution  which  the  program  has  made  by  looking  at  the  progress 
of  our  allies  since  the  beginning  of  the  mutual  effort.  In  1950,  our 
allies’  active  ground  forces  numbered  about  3}^  million  men,  mostly 
ill-trained  and  poorly-equipped.  In  their  naval  forces  were  fewer 
than  1,000  combatant  vessels.  Their  air  forces  were  equipped  with 
about  11,500  aircraft,  of  which  fewer  than  500  were  jets. 

By  the  end  of  1956,  there  were  4.8  million  men  in  the  ground  forces 
of  our  allies — an  increase  of  37  percent.  In  their  navies  were  over 
2,300  combatant  vessels,  an  increase  of  139  percent.  Their  air 
forces  were  equipped  with  over  12,000  conventional  aircraft,  and  the 
number  of  jet  aircraft  had  increased  to  nearly  11,000 — 22  times  as 
many  as  they  had  in  1950. 


EUROPEAN 
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Distribution  of  fiscal  year  1958  'program,  by  region,  country,  title  and  function 

[Note.— This  table  reflects  the  executive  branch  request  for  appropriations  totaline:  $3,864,410,000  which 
has  been  reduced  in  the  authorizing  legislation.  Together  with  reappropriations  for  military  assistance 
($500  million)  and  Palestine  refugees  (.$23.8  million)  expected  to  be  requested,  and  $47,.548,000  Asian  eco¬ 
nomic  development  funds  which  remain  available  under  existing  legislation,  the  total  of  $1,435,758,000  was 
proposed  to  finance  the  programs  shown  in  the  table  below.  XX  represents  classified  figures.] 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Region  and  country 

Title  I— Mutual  defense 
assistance 

Title  II 

Develop¬ 

ment 

loan 

fund 

Title  III 

Techni¬ 
cal  co- 
opera¬ 
tion 

Title  IV 

Other 

pro¬ 

grams 

Total 

Chapter  I 

Military 

assistance 

Chapter  3 

Defense 

support 

Title  I 

Total 

Total,  all  programs  - _ 

2, 400, 000 

900, 000 

3,  300, 000 

500,000 

168, 900 

466, 858 

4, 435, 758 

338, 509 

30, 000 

368,  509 

3,500 

29,900 

.  401,909 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

11,370 

430 

2,300 

800 

XX 

1,000 

2,500 

15. 000 
11, 370 
430 

2,300 

800 

European  technical  ex- 

European  scientific  and 

XX 

XX 

Near  East,  South  Asia  and 

390,  407 

202, 000 

592, 407 

59,  700 

43, 100 

695, 207 

Near  East  countries — Sub- 

XX 

XX 

XX 

23, 960 

XX 

469, 738 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

810 

6,000 

2,835 

2,000 

2,200 

2,100 

6,595 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

2,  200 
2. 100 
XX 
23,800 

2,420 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

23,800 

Regional  and  undis- 

2,420 

..  _ 

South  Asia  countries — Sub- 

XX 

XX 

XX 

24, 040 

XX 

170, 379 

3,000 
1,600 
10, 000 
1, 440 
8,000 

XX 

XX 
1,600 
10, 000 
XX 
XX 

XX 

Pakistan...  _ _ 

XX 

XX 

XX 

Africa  countries — Subtotal- 

XX 

XX 

XX 

11,  700 

XX 

55, 089 

XX 

XX 

XX 

3,000 
800 
2,100 
2,400 
1,300 
1, 000 
1, 100 

XX 

800 

2,100 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 
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Distribution  of  fiscal  year  1958  program,  by  region,  country,  title  and  function — -Con. 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Title  1 

— Mutual  defense 

assistance 

Title  II 

Title  III 

Title  IV 

Develop- 

Techni- 

Other 

Total 

Region  and  country 

Chapter  I 

Chapter  3 

Title  I 

ment 

cal  CO- 

pro- 

loan 

opera- 

grams 

Military 

Defense 

Total 

fund 

tlon 

assistance 

support 

689, 829 

668, 000 

1,  357,  829 

39, 000 

48,  548 

1,  445, 377 

Far  East  and  Pacific — Sub- 

689, 829 

668, 000 

1,357,829 

39,000 

1,000 

1, 397, 829 

Cambodia  _ _ 

XX 

XX 

XX 

2,  .500 
7,000 

3, 100 
7,000 
2,000 

XX 

Indonesia _ _ 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

Korea _ 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

Laos _ 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

4. 000 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

3,000 

5,000 

4,900 

XX 

Thailand 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

Vietnam.-  _  . 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

Regional  and  undis- 

tributed— _ 

500 

XX 

XX 

President’s  fund  for  Asian 

economic  development _ 

47,  548 

47,  548 

25,  956 

25, 965 

36,  500 

32,000 

94,  456 

3,400 

4,455 

2,670 

1,  590 
1,181 
650 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

Chile 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

Costa  Rica _ 

1, 181 
XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

210 

XX 

XX 

XX 

2,000 

1, 050 
2,680 

XX 

1, 050 
XX 

Guatemala--. . . 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1,  550 
1,500 
1,250 
980 

XX 

XX 

TToruinraa 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1,250 

Nicaragua _ 

XX 

XX 

XX 

1,300 

1,300 
1,  580 

1, 580 
2, 910 
510 

XX 

XX 

XX 

Tlmpnav 

XX 

XX 

XX 

Venezuela _ 

210 

210 

890 

890 

Regional  and  undistrib- 

uted _ 

2,  534 

XX 

XX 

Organization  of  American 

States  (OAS) . 

1,500 

1,500 

Nonregional  programs — Total.  _ 

955, 299 

955,  299 

500,000 

30,200 

31,3, 310 

1, 798, 809 

Military  assistance — Total- 

955, 299 

955,  299 

955,  299 

Administrative  ex- 

25,  500 
296, 462 
20, 000 

25,500 
296, 462 
20, 000 

25,500 
296, 462 

Advance  weapons _ 

Facilities  assistance _ 

20,000 

International  military 

headquarters _ 

6,550 

6, 550 

6,550 

Internal  security  pro- 

grams _ 

10, 000 

10, 000 

10,000 

Loans  and  reimburse- 

ments _ 

175, 000 

175, 000 

175, 000 

Mutual  weapons  devel- 

ment _ _ 

40,000 
109, 400 
300 

40,000 
109, 400 
300 

40,000 
109, 400 
300 

NATO  infrastructure. - 

Packing,  crating,  handl- 

ing,  and  transporta¬ 
tion _ _ 

131, 400 
9,020 
12,000 

131, 400 
9, 020 
12,000 

131,400 

9,020 

12,000 

UN  Forces  support _ 

Miscellaneous  world- 

119,  667 

119, 667 

119, 667 
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Distribution  of  fiscal  year  1958  program,  by  region,  country,  title  and  function — Con. 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Region  and  country 

Title  I— Mutual  defense 
assistance 

Title  II 

Develop¬ 

ment 

loan 

fund 

Title  in 

Techni¬ 
cal  co- 
opera¬ 
tion 

Title  IV 

Other 

pro¬ 

grams 

Total 

Chapter  I 

Military 

assistance 

Chapter  3 

Defense 

support 

Title  I 

Total 

Nonrogional  programs — Con. 

500, 000 

30,  200 

313,310 

843,  510 

Development  loan 

500, 000 

500, 000 

15,  500 
(300, 000) 

(-100,000) 

199, 900 

12,  500 
2,233 
6,500 

10, 000 
11, 000 

2,700 

2,200 

1,300 

36, 000 
4,577 

7,000 

19,400 

14,700 

UN  expanded  program 
of  technical  assist- 

15,  500 

(300,000) 

(-100,100) 

199, 900 

12,  500 
2,233 
5,500 

10, 000 
11, 000 

2,700 

2,200 

1,300 

35, 000 
4,577 

7,000 

19, 400 

Less;  Funds  distrib¬ 
uted  to  program  re¬ 
flected  under  other 
items  in  this  pre- 

Undistributed  spe- 

Migrants,  refugees  and 
escapees: 

ICEM  . — 

Hungarian  refugee 

NATO  civilian  head¬ 
quarters  (building 

Ocean  freight  (volun- 

Administrative  ex¬ 
penses: 

ICA 

Atoms  for  Peace  pro- 

Malaria  eradication 

14,700 

10 
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Secret  Volumes  Available  to  Members  op  the  House 

A  lot  of  the  material  submitted  to  the  committee  in  support  of  the' 
mutual  security  legislation  is  classified  and  cannot  he  released.  Nearly 
all  the  details  concerning  the  military  assistance  program  are  secret, 
and  there  are  a  number  of  other  items  relating  to  specific  countries 
which  cannot  be  given  out. 

Part  of  this  information  is  classified  because  it  would  aid  our  enemies 
if  it  were  known  to  them.  If  the  remainder  of  it  became  known,  it 
would,  in  the  judgment  of  our  officials,  injure  us  in  our  relations  with 
other  nations.  The  committee  is  obligated  to  observe  these  restric¬ 
tions. 

Neither  the  committee  nor  the  Executive  desires  to  keep  any  of  this 
classified  material  away  from  any  member  of  the  House.  The  most 
complete  statement  of  the  program  is  contained  in  seven  looseleaf 
volumes  which  are  marked  secret.  A  set  of  these  volumes  is  available 
in  the  committee  room  on  the  gallery  floor  where  it  can  be  examined 
by  any  Member  of  the  House  who  is  willing  to  accept  the  obligation 
not  to  divulge  the  classified  information.  The  volumes  will  also  be 
available  at  the  committee  table  while  the  bill  is  under  consideration 
on  the  floor  under  the  same  conditions. 

By  no  means  ail  of  the  information  in  these  volumes  is  classified  and 
evei'}^  item  classified  is  clearly  marked  so  that  it  is  not  difficult  for 
anyone  examining  the  volumes  to  make  certain  what  items  are 
releasable. 

Provisions  of  the  Bill 

SECTION  2. — MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Subsection  2  (a)  (I).  Authorization 

fidie  bill  authorizes  $1,500  million  for  military  assistance  for  fiscal 
year  1958.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $400  million  from  the  executive 
branch  appropriation  request  and  a  reduction  of  $300  million  from 
the  Senate  bill. 

fl'lie  military  assistance  funds  in  this  bill  are  an  integral  part  of  the- 
defense  of  the  United  States.  This  committee  has  repeatedly  received 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  military  assistance  is  vital  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  continental  United  States.  For  example,  in  1955  Admirab 
Radford  testified — 

*  *  *  the  military  aid  program  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
United  States  Defense  Department  program.  The  ex- 
penditm’es  abroad  in  support  of  our  alliances  do  not  differ  in 
purpose,  scope,  or  objective  from  our  own  military  expendi¬ 
tures.  The  fact  that  this  part  of  our  program  is  not  included 
in  the  Defense  Department  budget  is  more  a  matter  of 
procedure  and  administration  than  of  substance  (hearings, 

1955,  p.  239). 

Again  last  year  Admiral  Radford  testified  that  the  mutual  security 
program — 

*  *  *  is  an  essential  part  of  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  free  world.  In  planning  military  programs 
of  the  United  States  the  existence  and  scope  of  the  military 
assistance  program  is  fully  considered.  There  is  no  duplica¬ 
tion.  They  supplement  each  other.  Both  are  essential  to 
our  own  national  defense  *  *  *  (hearings,  1956,  p.  333). 
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In  line  with  these  statements  last  year’s  report  by  the  chairman  of 
this  committee  urgently  requested  the  executive  branch  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  inclusion  of  the  military  assistance  funds  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  budget  so  that  funds  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  could  be  considered  together. 

This  year  the  executive  branch  requested  that  a  coutinuing  author¬ 
ization  be  granted  for  military  assistance  so  that  military  assistance 
could  be  included  in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget  beginning 
with  fiscal  year  1959.  The  executive  branch  request  would  have 
eliminated  any  necessity  for  annual  authorization  of  military  assist¬ 
ance  funds  for  following  years.  In  futme  years,  appropriations  could 
have  been  made  directly  without  any  further  action  by  the  authoriz¬ 
ing  committee.  The  Senate  refused  to  adopt  this  approach  and 
instead  authorized  a  military  assistance  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1958  of  $1,800  million  and  an  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1959  of 
$1,500  million.  .  . 

Both  the  executive  branch  approach  of  a  continuing  unlimited 
authorization  and  the  Senate  approach  of  a  2-year  authorization  con¬ 
tained  in  this  year’s  bill  have  obvious  difficulties.  If  the  executive 
branch  approach  were  to  be  adopted,  military  assistance  funds  could 
indeed  be  included  in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget,  but  if  this 
were  to  occur  under  the  executive  branch  language  a  large  measure 
of  congressional  control  over  the  funds  would  be  eliminated  in  that  it 
would  be  most  difficult  for  the  legislative  committees  to  review  the 
program  and  to  exercise  policy  direction  and  control.  When  particu¬ 
lar  problems  arose,  it  would,  of  course,  be  possible  for  those  committees 
to  examine  the  question  and  to  give  policy  guidance,  but  it  would  not 
be  practical  to  review  the  program  on  a  continuing  basis,  and  it  would 
be  Hiost  difficult  to  impose  any  restraints.  The  Senate  proposal  also 
has  serious  difficulties.  The  executive  branch  would  be  able  to  place 
military  assistance  in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget  for  next 
year  only  if  the  executive  branch  request  for  fiscal  year  1959  did  not 
exceed  $1.5  billion,  and  since  no  program  for  fiscal  year  1959  has  yet 
been  proposed  or  presented,  it  is  impossible  at  this  point  to  predict 
whether  the  request  wdl  actually  come  within  this  ceiling.  It  would 
not  be  able  to  do  so  at  all  the  following  year,  since  an  authorization 
is  necessary  for  any  appropriation  and  since  the  Department  of 
Defense  budget  is  presented  long  before  the  authorization  request  for 
mutual  security  is  presented  by  the  executive  branch.  Under  the 
Senate  approach  the  military  assistance  appropriations  could  be  re¬ 
quested  in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget  for  fiscal  year  1959  if 
they  did  not  exceed  $1.5  billion;  if  the  executive  branch  request  for 
fiscal  year  1959  turned  out  to  be  more  than  that  amount,  an  additional 
authorization  and  a  supplemental  appropriation  might  be  necessary^. 
The  executive  branch  would  again  have  to  return  to  a  separate 
authorization  and  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1960. 

This  committee  explored  possible  solutions  to  the  problem  of 
reaching  a  balance  between  the  advantage  of  placing  military  as¬ 
sistance  funds  in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget  and  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  diminution  of  congressional  control  over  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  program.  The  technique  adopted  was  to  make  a 
specific  dollar  authorization  for  this  year,  since  the  funds  obviously 
cannot  be  placed  in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1958,  and  to  grant  an  unlimited  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1959. 

94172—57 - 2 
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It  is  contemplated  that  next  year  the  military  assistance  funds  will  he 
placed  in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget  and  that  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations  will  review  the  proposed 
program  for  that  year.  If  the  proposed  programs  appear  to  be 
unreasonable  or  if  there  appears  to  have  been  laxity  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  progi’am,  the  committee  can  then  insert  a  dollar  limitation 
for  fiscal  year  1960  or  refuse  to  authorize  for  fiscal  year  1960  thereby 
compelling  the  executive  branch  to  return  to  the  authorizing  com¬ 
mittees  for  policy  guidance  for  that  fiscal  year.  Under  this  system, 
the  executive  branch  is  enabled  to  place  the  military  assistance  funds 
request  in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
committees  exercise  a  firm  residual  authority  to  refuse  to  authorize 
the  program  or  to  place  dollar  limitations  on  the  authorization  and  to 
make  corrections  should  laxity,  mismanagement,  or  waste  be  evident. 

The  executive  branch  also  requested  authority  for  military  assistance 
funds  to  remain  available  until  expended.  This  is  not  a  new  authority. 
It  has  been  included  in  the  authorizing  legislation  the  last  2  years. 
The  bill  as  approved  Ijy  the  committee  contains  this  authority.  This 
will  in  effect  make  the  military  assistance  appropriation  a  no-year 
appropriation,  d'he  committee  has  been  impressed  that  the  annual 
requirement  to  obligate  funds  by  June  30  is  frequently  conducive  to 
waste  and  to  unwise  obligation.  Consequently,  the  requirement  that 
all  funds  be  obligated  by  June  30  of  the  fiscal  year  is  removed.  This 
will  have  the  additional  advantage  of  easing  the  administrative 
burden  in  the  procurement  of  extremely  long-lead-time  items  such  as 
complicated  jet  aircraft  and  naval  vessels. 

The  executive  branch  originally  requested  an  appropriation  of 
$2.4  billion  for  military  assistance;  subsequently,  because  of  claimed 
savings  effected  in  the  program  for  prior  years,  the  request  was  reduced 
to  $1.9  billion  with  an  additional  request  to  carry  over  the  $500 
million  in  savings.  Consequently,  the  total  request  still  amounts  to 
$2.4  billion  even  though  the  new  money  requested  is  only  $1.9  billion. 
The  $2.4  billion  figure  is  divided  by  region  as  follows: 


Europe _  $338,  509,  000 

Near  East,  south  Asia,  and  Africa _  390,  407,  000 

Asia  and  Pacific -  689,  829,  000 

Latin  America _  28,  447,  000 

Nonregional _  642,  992,  000 


The  committee,  however,  reduced  the  $1.9  million  figure  by  $400 
million.  The  basis  of  the  reduction  was  the  large  amount  of  unliqui¬ 
dated  obligations  presently  in  the  pipeline.  The  latest  executive 
branch  estimate  shows  that  as  of  June  30,  1957,  the  following  amounts 
of  undelivered  military  items  financed  with  1950  through  1957  funds 
were  in  the  pipeluie: 


Europe _  $1,  488,  219,  000 

Ear  East _  780,  257,  000 

Near  East  and  south  Asia _  493,  467,  000 

Latin  America _  32,  251,  000 

Nonregional _  1,  060,  119,  000 


The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  are  sufficient  funds  in 
the  pipeline  to  continue  normal  operations  without  the  necessity  for 
the  appropriation  of  the  additional  $400  million  cut  by  the  committee. 
For  Europe  alone  there  are  no  less  than  $1,488,219,000  in  unliquidated 
obligations.  The  committee  is  not  convinced  that  the  European 
pipeline  has  been  fully  adjusted  to  changing  strategic  concepts  in 
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that  area.  .A.  su])stautial  amount  of  the  undelivered  equipment 
programed  for  Europe  would  he  suitable  for  use  hy  nations  in  Asia 
and  the  Near  East.  •  • 

The  need  for  the  military  assistance  program  is  clear.  Our  assist¬ 
ance  is  a  vital  adjunct  to  the  defense  efforts  of  our  allies  and  to  our 
own  defense.  Wit. bout  our  assistance  and  our  support,  our  friends 
might  well  falter  and  not  make  the  necessary  efforts  to  protect  them¬ 
selves.  With  the  funds  provided,  the  United  States  will  assist  in  the 
support  of  more  than  200  divisions,  more  than  2,300  naval  vessels, 
more  than  10,000  jet  aircraft,  and  more  than  12,000  conventional 
aircraft.  The  buildup  of  the  strength  of  our  free  world  allies  is 
graphically  illustrated  by  the  accompanying  chart. 
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If  the  United  States  were  to  endeavor  to  achieve  a  comparable 
defense  status  from  its  own  funds  and  manpower,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible.  For  example,  it  costs  per  year  to  pay,  house,  feed,  and  clothe 
the  average  military  man  of  our  allies  on  his  own  soil,  for  Turks, 
$105;  for  Koreans,  $117;  for  free  Chinese,  $142;  for  Italians,  $837 ; 
while  the  comparable  cost  for  a  United  States  military  man,  without 
arms,  is  $3,511,  to  which  must  be  added  $3,000  per  year  for  trans¬ 
portation  and  maintenance,  making  a  total  of  approximately  $6,600. 

NATO  provides  the  shield  behind  which  Western  Europe  is  rebuild¬ 
ing  and  becoming  strong.  Our  assistance  provides  confidence  and 
strength  in  a  vital  part  of  the  world.  The  committee  is  of  the  clear 
opinion  tliat  the  NATO  effort  should  continue  and  that  our  defenses 
shouhl  be  strong  in  the  European  area.  Korea,  Taiwan,  and  Vietnam  in 
Asia,  steadfastly  resist  Comnumist  pressure  and  Communist  threats. 
With  our  assistance,  these  small  nations  are  able  to  withstand  over¬ 
whelming  numbers  and  continuing  pressures.  Without  our  assistance 
these  vital  parts  of  Asia  would,  in  our  opinion,  fall  under  Communist 
domination.  In  Korea  the  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  occupy 
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the  line  with  American  troops.  Our  forces  in  Korea  are  being 
strengthened  with  a  buildup  of  modern  weapons  as  a  result  of  the 
Comimmist  duplicity  in  failing  to  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  armistice 
agreements.  If  we  were  to  abandon  our  assistance  to  Korea,  either 
the  line  would  have  to  be  manned  with  American  soldiers  or  else  we 
would  face  the  threat  of  complete  loss  of  that  area  for  which  so  much 
treasure  and  so  much  blood  was  expended.  There  would  be  grave 
weakening  tbroug.mut  Asia  of  confidence  in  the  United  States  and  its 
will  to  stand  up  against  Communist  threats  and  blandishments. 

Chaotic  conditions  prevail  in  the  Near  East  and  there  are  serious 
threats  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Our  major  military 
assistance  efforts  in  that  area  go  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran. 
Nothing  further  need  be  added  concerning  the  fearless  stand  taken  by 
each  of  those  countries  toward  Red  threats  and  Red  aggression. 

This  year  an  effort  has  been  made  to  remove  excess  and  obsolete 
provisions  from  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  Accordingly,  prior  year 
authorizations  are  deleted  even  though  the  authority  to  expend  these 
funds  continues.  For  this  reason,  paragraph  2  (a)  (1)  stril^es  out  the 
present  subsection  103  (a)  and  substitutes  therefor  the  new  language 
authorizing  additional  appropriations. 

Paragraph  2  (a)  (2)  strikes  out  a  reference  to  section  124  in  sub¬ 
section  103  (b)  to  conform  with  the  repeal  of  section  124  by  section  3. 

Paragraph  2  (a)  (3)  adds  a  new  sentence  to  subsection  10.3"  (c).  Sub¬ 
section  103  (c)  presently  permits  the  use  of  appropriated  military  as¬ 
sistance  funds  for  the  sale  of  military  end  items  on  a  credit  basis  with 
repayment  being  permitted  either  in  dollars  or  local  currencies.  The 
section  also  provides  that  in  cases  where  repayment  is  to  take  place 
within  1 0  years  the  recipient  country  need  not  have  signed  a  standard 
bilateral  military  assistance  agreement,  as  required  under  section  142, 
nor  need  it  meet  the  conditions  specified  in  sections  105  and  141. 
The  only  requirement  is  that  the  President  shall  have  received  com¬ 
mitments  satisfactory  to  him  that  the  equipment,  materials,  or 
services  are  required  and  will  be  used  by  the  recipient  nation  solely  to 
maintain  its  internal  security  or  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  permit 
it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part  or  in 
collective  security  arrangements  and  measmes,  and  that  it  will  not 
undertake  any  act  of  aggression  against  any  other  state. 

Under  the  existing  language  repayments  under  this  section,  whether 
in  dollars  or  in  local  currency,  may  not  be  reused  in  the  program. 
Under  the  proposed  language  dollar  receipts  may  be  reused  for  similar 
sales  of  military  equipment  or  services,  and  foreign  currency  receipts 
ma}^  be  reused  for  military  assistance,  without  regard  to  section  1415 
of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  of  1953,  where  the  credit 
terms  extend  no  longer  than  3  years.  A  limit  of  $175  million  is  placed 
on  the  funds  which  may  be  used  to  finance  this  program.  The  limi¬ 
tation  stems  from  the  fact  that  a  program  of  $175  million  was  presented 
to  the  committee  by  the  executive  branch  under  which  these  funds 
would  be  used  to  finance  the  purchase  of  equipment  and  materials 
and  to  create  a  stockpile  of  equipment  for  sale,  particularly  with 
respect  to  spare  parts.  The  committee  was  given  to  understand  that 
many  nations  now  receiving  grant  military  assistance  are  capable  of 
and  have  indicated  a  willingness  to  purchase  spare  parts  and  end  items. 
The  $175  million  program  is  intended  to  facilitate  a  change  from  a 
grant  to  a  reimbursable  form  of  military  assistance. 
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Subsection  2  (b) .  Infrastructure 

Subsection  2  (b)  amends  subsection  104  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  dealing  with  infrastructure. 

The  United  States  has  been  contributing  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
financing  international  military  construction  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Agreement  since  1951.  This  military  construction  includes 
airfields,  communication  facilities,  fuel  distribution  and  storage 
systems,  naval  bases  and  war  headquarters. 

All  NATO  nations  have  contributed  to  financing  this  construction 
on  the  basis  of  cost-sharing  formulas  which  have  varied  somewhat 
from  time  to  time.  The  United  States  share  has  ranged  between  38 
and  41  percent  of  the  total.  It  has  been  necessary  to  have  a  division 
of  the  cost  among  all  countries  because  it  would  be  unfair  for  the 
countiy  in  which  the  particidar  installations  are  located  to  assume  the 
fidl  burden  of  the  cost  of  such  construction.  Each  host  countr}^  does 
contribute  the  land  occupied  without  any  reimbursement. 

The  United  States  is  authorized,  under  existing  law,  to  contribute 
a  total  of  $780  million  toward  a  program,  the  total  cost  of  which  is 
$1,969  million.  This  is  39  percent.  Congress  has  appropriated  funds 
sufficient  to  make  a  contribution  of  $633.8  million  against  this  author¬ 
ization  of  $780  million.  In  1956  the  North  Atlantic  Council  agreed 
to  an  additional  infrastructure  program  to  be  carried  over  a  4-year 
period  at  a  total  cost  of  $630  million.  The  United  States  share  is 
$220  million  or  34.7  percent. 

This  additional  infrastructure  program  is  aimed  primarily  at  pro¬ 
viding  facilities  to  survive  an  initial  atomic  attack  and  the  first 
phases  of  an  atomic  war.  These  include  an  early  warning  system,  a 
forward  scatter  command  communications  system  and  dispersal  of 
airfields. 

This  subsection  authorizes  an  increase  of  the  total  authorize  t  con¬ 
tributions  for  infrastructure  from  $780  million  to  $1  billion  in  order 
to  permit  the  United  States  to  contribute  its  $220  million  share  to 
the  new  4-year  program.  It  is  anticipated  that  only  $109,400,000 
from  the  military  assistance  appropriations  will  be  used  in  fiscal  year 
1958  under  this  ceiling.  The  subsectioii  also  deletes  an  authorization 
for  appropriations  of  $321  million  enacted  in  the  ^Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  committee  that  military  assistance 
funds  authorized  under  section  103  may  be  used  to  finance  infra¬ 
structure  within  the  ceilings  established  in  section  104. 

Subsection  2  (c).  Repeal  of  obsolete  reference 

Subsection  2  (c)  strikes  out  a  reference  to  section  121  in  paragraph 
105  (b)  (3)  in  order  to  conform  with  the  repeal  of  section  121  by 
section  3. 

Subsection  2  (d) .  Technical  change 

Paragraph  2  (d)  (1)  changes  references  in  section  107,  relating  to 
waivers,  from  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1262  (a),  and  title 
34,  United  States  Code,  section  546  (e),  to  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  7307  (a),  in  order  to  conform  with  the  recent  codification  of 
titles  10  and  34  to  a  new  title  10. 

Paragraph  2  (d)  (2)  similarly  changes  a  reference  to  the  old  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  the  correct  references  in  the  new  title  10. 
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Subsection  2  (e) .  Repeal  of  obsolete  section 

Subsection  2  (e)  repeals  section  108  of  the  Mutual  Security  Ad. 
which  authorized  the  transfer  of  certain  military  equipment  to  Jajian. 
The  authority  conferred  by  section  108  expired  on  June  30,  lOf)!): 
consequently,  the  section  is  obsolete. 

SECTION  3.  REPEAL  OF  OBSOLETE  LANGUAGE 

Section  3  repeals  chapter  2  of  title  1;  that  is,  sections  121,  122,  123, 
and  124.  The  repealed  sections  are  obsolete  in  that  they  contain 
prior  year  authorizations  for  special  assistance  in  southeast  Asia  and 
western  Pacific,  for  special  assistance  to  the  United  Kingdom,  for 
common  use  items,  and  for  direct  forces  support.  A  portion  of  the 
authority  contained  in  section  121  is  continued  by  subsection  5  (c) 
as  a  new  section  144. 

SECTION  4.  DEFENSE  SUPPORT 

Section  4,  dealing  with  defense  support,  repeals  obsolete  language 
in  chapter  3,  title  I,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  authorizes  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $700  million  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  and  makes  certain  other  amendments  to  existing  law. 

Defense  support  originally  was  conceived  as  a  means  to  give  non- 
military  support  to  the  military  efforts  of  certain  countries  eligible 
to  receive  military  assistance.  It  was  designed  to  provide  such 
supplemental  economic  assistance  as  a  recipient  countiy  m.ight  require 
to  carry  on  a  defense  effort  of  the  size  and  type  which  United  States 
policy  regarded  as  necessary  and  which  the  country  itself  could  not 
finance  from  its  own  resources.  The  concept  was  subsequently 
broadened  to  include  all  nonmilitary  aid,  except  technical  cooperation, 
to  those  countries  to  which  the  United  States  was  also  furnishing 
military  assistance.  Under  this  concept  the  content  of  defense 
support  programs  must  necessarily  vary  from  countiy  to  country. 

The  single  word  “specifically”  has  been  added  to  the  definition  ot 
defense  support.  The  objective  is  to  narrow  the  purpose  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  carried  out  under  this  section.  Henceforth,  defense  support 
will  be  limited  to  that  aid  necessar}^  to  assure  the  maintenance  of 
United  States  military  bases  abroad  or  to  enalile  a  country  to  raise 
and  support  military  forces  for  the  common  defense.  Any  assistance 
lieyond  these  limitations  must  come  from  other  sources  such  as  the 
loan  fund  or  from  special  assistance. 

The  committee  recommends  an  authorization  of  $700  million  for 
fiscal  year  1958 — a  reduction  of  $461.7  million  from  last  year’s  appro¬ 
priation  and  $200  million  below  the  executive  branch  request  for  this 
fiscal  year.  This  reduction  is  justified  by  the  more  rigid  definition  of 
defense  support  and  the  improved  economic  conditions  of  some  coun¬ 
tries  that  hitherto  have  received  such  assistance.  The  principal  shift 
in  emphasis  has  been  to  the  countries  in  the  Near  East  and  the  Far 
East.  More  than  80  percent  of  the  sum  requested  by  the  Executive 
has  been  planned  for  use  in  Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  Pakistan,  Korea, 
Taiwan,  and  Vietnam.  The  marginal  aid  they  receive  under  defense 
support  makes  it  possible  for  each  of  them  to  maintain  internal  sta¬ 
bility  and  to  make  a  military  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  free 
world  that  they  otherwise  could  not  make.  Should  the  situation  in 
any  of  the  countries  require  an  increase  in  the  level  of  defense  support, 
it  can  be  financed  by  the  special  assistance  fund  or  by  transfers 
permitted  under  section  501. 
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Tlie  committee  amended  tlie  Senate  bill  by  striking  out  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  2-year  authorization  and  inserting  an  authorization  for 
1  3*ear  to  remain  available  until  expended.  This  is  a  program  that 
has  been  closely  scrutinized  each  year  by  the  committee.  At  this 
time  the  Executive  understandably  cannot  present  any  justification 
for  a  specific  sum  for  fiscal  year  1959.  Hence  the  committee  is  un¬ 
willing  to  authorize  an  amount  that  cannot  be  defended  before  the 
House.  Moreover,  the  tightening  up  of  the  definition  of  defense  sup¬ 
port  permits  a  review  by  the  committee  and  the  Congress  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  it  is  not  a  disguised  form  of  economic  development  aid. 
Although  the  program  is  justifiable  only  to  the  extent  that  it  con¬ 
tributes  to  military  strength,  it  is  still  an  economic  program.  Hence 
it  should  be  administered  by  those  handling  nonmilitary  assistance. 
This  point  is  emphasized  by  the  language  in  section  10  (a)  of  the  bill 
that  defense  support  programs  shall  be  canied  out  ordy  tlirough  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  his  subordinates.  Thus,  the  Administrator  of 
ICA,  a  subordinate  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  will  continue  to  admin¬ 
ister  this  part  of  the  mutual  security  program. 

Subsection  4  (b)  of  the  bill  repeals  section  132  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  That  section  relates  to  the  Korean  program.  Its  pro¬ 
visions  are  now  obsolete  except  for  one  subsection  granting  special 
authority  to  meet  the  special  situation  in  Korea.  This  authority  is 
reenacted  by  paragraph  4  (a)  (4)  of  the  bill  as  a  new  subsection  131  (d) 
of  the  act. 

SECTION  5.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS  ON  MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Subsection  5  (a).  Deletion  of  obsolete  references 

Subsection  5  (a)  deletes  a  reference  to  chapter  2  in  subsection  142  (b) 
to  conform  with  the  repeal  of  chapter  2  by  section  3.  Subsection 
5  (a)  also  removes  the  development  loan  fund  from  the  requirements 
of  subsection  142  (b)  relating  to  agreements  for  grant  development 
assistance  and  grant  defense  support.  Since  the  development  loan 
fund  provisions  preclude  grant  assistance,  the  reference  to  title  II  is 
obsolete. 

Subsection  5  (b) .  Aid  to  Yugoslavia 

Subsection  5  (b)  of  the  bill  amends  section  143  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  relating  to  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  The  latter  section  was 
added  to  the  law  last  year  and  prohibited  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
to  Yugoslavia  unless  the  President  made  certain  findings  with  respect 
to  Yugoslavian  policies  and  the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 
The  determination  required  by  that  section  was  made  by  the  President 
and  reported  to  Congress  as  required  by  law. 

The  new  language  reflects  the  committee’s  concern  that  further 
assistance  to  Yugoslavia  shall  be  a  matter  of  constant  examination  by 
the  President  to  determine  that  such  assistance  is  in  our  national 
interest.  As  a  condition  of  aid  to  that  country,  it  requires  that  the 
President  shall  continuously  assure  himself:  (1)  that  Yugoslavia 
continues  to  maintain  its  independence;  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not 
participating  in  any  policy  or  program  for  the  Communist  conquest 
of  the  world;  and  (3)  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  security  of  the  United  States.  Further,  the 
President  is  required  to  keep  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
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Appropriations  Committee  of  each  body  “fully  and  constantly 
informed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Yugoslavia  xmder  this  act.” 

Subsection  5  (c) .  Reenactment  of  retained  authority 

Subsection  5  (c)  reenacts  a  portion  of  the  authority  contained  in 
the  old  section  121. 

For  fiscal  year  1955,  authorization  was  made  in  section  121  for 
forces’  support  in  southeast  Asia  and  the  western  Pacific  in  the 
amount  of  $700  million.  This  authorization  was  intended  to  assist 
the  French  and  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam  in  the  Indochinese  war  and  to  support  other  forces  in  the 
area.  These  amounts  were  in  addition  to  the  regular  authorization 
for  military  assistance.  The  authorization  was  much  broader  than 
the  regular  military  assistance  authority  because  of  the  need  for 
flexibility  in  the  area.  Specifically,  section  121  provided  that  in  the 
case  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  assistance  under  title  I  could  be 
furnished  without  a  bilateral  agreement  having  been  concluded  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  142,  or  without  their  having  met  the  conditions 
specified  in  section  141.  Additionally,  the  President  was  authorized 
to  waive  the  requirements  of  sections  141  and  142  in  the  case  of  assist¬ 
ance  to  other  nations  in  the  area,  but  not  in  excess  of  10  percent  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  121.  This  last  au¬ 
thority  can  be  traced  back  to  section  303  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Defense 
Assistance  Act  of  1949  (22  U.  S.  C.  1604),  which  gave  the  President 
extremely  wide  authority  for  the  expenditure  of  military  assistance 
funds  in  the  “general  area”  of  China.  Since  fiscal  year  1955,  funds 
for  this  type  of  assistance  in  southeast  Asia  and  the  western  Pacific 
have  been  sought  under  other  headings  in  the  act;  consequently,  the 
section  is  now  obsolete  except  for  the  authority  contained  in  the 
third  and  fourth  sentences  with  respect  to  waiver  of  sections  141  and 
142  as  regards  aid  to  Cambodia,  Laos,  Vietnam  and  other  nations  in 
the  area.  Section  121  is  repealed  by  section  3  and  the  third  and 
fourth  sentences  are  continued  as  a  new  section  144  by  this  subsection. 

SECTION  6.  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

This  section  repeals  the  existing  authority  for  supplying  develop¬ 
ment  assistance  and  provides  the  basis  for  a  fundamentally  new 
approach  to  assisting  the  development  of  the  nations  of  the  less  de¬ 
veloped  areas  of  the  world. 

In  authorizing  this  new  approach,  the  committee  had  in  mind  two 
fundamental  considerations:  first,  the  importance  to  the  United  States 
of  helping  to  accelerate  the  development  of  less  developed  countries 
which  are  free  from  domination  by  the  governments  or  organizations 
controlling  international  communism;  second,  the  conviction  that  if 
we  are  to  embark  upon  an  accelerated  development  program,  we  must 
do  it  in  a  way  that  is  sound  and  businesslike. 

Throughout  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world  but  particularly 
in  the  vast  stretches  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  world  has  awakened  to 
a  new  political  fact:  that  the  example  set  by  the  Western  peoples  in 
improving  their  own  living  conditions  has  given  the  peoples  of  Asia 
and  Africa  a  determination  to  lift  themselves  above  the  level  of 
grinding  poverty  which  they  and  their  ancestors  have  always  known. 
This  aspiration  to  economic  growth  has  an  intensity  which  approaches 
their  determination  to  be  free. 
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It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  help  accelerate  this 
economic  development.  It  is  in  our  interest  because  without  a  reason¬ 
able  hope  of  improving  their  lives  according  to  the  pattern  of  free 
countries,  these  people  may  turn  to  those  methods  which  have  been 
employed  so  brutally  in  human  terms — but  with  some  ostensible 
success  in  economic  terms:  the  methods  of  international  communism. 

This  can  happen  should  the  people  despair  of  progress  under  mod¬ 
erate  leaders  and  reject  these  leaders  for  extremists  who  serve  the 
cause  of  tyranny.  Or  it  can  happen  should  these  moderate  leaders 
themselves  take  the  gamble  of  accepting  aid  and  counsel  too  naively 
from  the  Soviet  rulers — and  thus  lose  their  freedom. 

Loss  of  these  peoples’  freedom  would  threaten  freedom  everywhere. 
Thus,  eventually,  it  vmuld  threaten  our  freedom. 

If  it  is  important  for  the  United  States  to  promote  the  growth  of 
less  developed  countries,  it  is  essential  that  we  seek  to  do  this  in  a 
sound  businesslike  way,  which  will  insure  a  full  value  for  each  dollar 
expended. 

During  the  last  year,  intensive  studies  of  the  mutual  security 
program  have  been  carried  out  for  the  Congress,  for  the  executive 
branch,  and  by  outstanding  private  groups.  The  studies  have  con¬ 
cluded,  almost  without  exception,  that  present  annual  appropriation 
procedures  are  not  the  most  effective  and  businesslike  way  of  providing 
development  financing. 

During  its  hearings  last  fall,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  heard 
a  number  of  witnesses  testify  that  animal  appropriation  processes  do 
not  encourage  the  receiving  countries  to  use  our  aid  for  the  long-term 
projects  that  are  really  needed.  Lacking  any  assurance  of  continuity, 
these  countries  use  oiir  aid  instead  for  short-term  purposes,  which  are 
often  wasteful.  Nor  can  the  United  States  itself  plan  ahead  for  the 
most  effective  use  of  the  resources  which  it  provides  as  assistance,  if  the 
amount  of  those  resources  cannot  be  predicted  from  year  to  year. 

“The  heart  of  the  problem,”  as  then  Chairman  Richards  observed 
in  his  report  to  the  committee,  “is  the  annual  authorization-appro¬ 
priation  cycle.”  To  break  away  from  this  cycle,  his  report  suggested 
that  sufficient  money  should  be  made  available  for  development 
financing  to  cover  more  than  1  year’s  operations. 

Virtually  every  report  dealing  with  this  problem  submitted  to  the 
Senate  special  committee  which  was  studying  foreign  aid  reached  the 
same  conclusion. 

So  did  the  studies  that  were  made  for  the  executive  branch  by  the 
International  Development  Advisory  Board,  headed  by  Mr.  Eric 
Johnston,  and  by  the  President’s  Citizen  Advisers  on  Mutual  Security, 
headed  by  Mr.  Benjamin  Fairless. 

Private  groups  reached  the  identical  conclusion.  Subcommittees 
of  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development  and  of  the  National 
Planning  Association,  which  studied  this  problem  under  the  chah’- 
manship  of  leading  businessmen,  concluded  that  the  uncertainties  and 
delays  attendant  on  the  annual  appropriation  process  have  made  it 
virtually  impossible  for  either  the  administering  United  States  agency 
or  the  recipient  country  to  plan  intelligently  ahead,  to  program  the 
most  economical  use  of  their  resources  over  time,  or  to  employ 
efficiently  the  limited  number  of  technically  trained  people  available. 
Both  these  reports  suggested  future  borro'sving  authority  for  a  develop¬ 
ment  fund  as  one  way  to  meet  the  problem. 
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Borrowing  authority  is  the  method  that  has  been  used  to  capitalize 
almost  all  Government  lending  agencies — the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  World  Bank,  the  Keconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the  farm 
credit  agencies,  and  so  on. 

When  each  of  these  agencies  was  set  up,  many  people  thought  of 
them  as  high  risk  operations — because  they  were  designed  to  make 
loans  that  nobody  else  would  make.  But  their  loans  contributed  to 
increased  production,  and  this  enabled  them  eventually  to  be  repaid. 

It  is  believed  that  this  will  also  be  true  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  It  will  be  repaid  partly  in  local  currencies,  but  those  currencies 
can  increasingly  be  used  to  acquire  resources  of  value  to  the  United 
States  as  the  borrowing  countries’  development  goes  forward. 

It  is  important  that  the  Fund  not  only  have  future  borrowing  author¬ 
ity  but  also  that  its  funds  be  available  for  obligation  without  time 
limit.  Present  obligational  deadlines  create  pressures  for  hasty  and 
wasteful  uses  of  our  resources.  The  Fund  must  be  freed  from' these 
deadlines  if  it  is  to  have  the  time  needed  to  carry  out  both  sound  studies 
and  complex  negotiations  looking  to  the  most  efficient  use  of  its 
financing. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  basic  choice  before  the  Congress 
is  clear;  Will  we  continue  the  present  method  of  providing  develop¬ 
ment  financing,  which  every  group  that  has  studied  the  problem  agrees 
is  wastefid?  Or  shall  we  place  our  development  financing  on  a  sound, 
businesslike  basis,  comparable  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the 
World  Bank? 

If  we  are  to  move  to  a  more  businesslike  basis,  we  must  provide  the 
Development  Loan  Fund  with  the  assurance  of  future  resources  that 
any  bank  needs  to  operate  effectively. 

Only  with  this  assurance  can  it  plan  ahead  for  the  most  effective 
use  of  its  resources,  as  a  sound  enterprise  should. 

Only  with  this  assurance  can  it  stimulate  the  receiving  countries  to 
mobilize  their  resources  for  long-term  measures  of  self-help. 

i\nd  only  with  this  assurance  can  the  Fund  work  closely  with  private 
investors  and  existing  public  lending  agencies  in  ways  which  will  in¬ 
crease  their  activity. 

Funds 

In  order  to  give  this  assurance,  the  bill  provides  an  authorization  of 
an  appropriation  of  $500  million  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
In  addition,  for  fiscal  1959  and  fiscal  1960  authorization  is  provided 
for  the  United  States  Treasury  to  advance  up  to  $500  million  begin¬ 
ning  in  each  of  these  fiscal  years  to  the  Fund.  These  amounts  were 
arrived  at  after  consideration  by  the  committee  of  the  known  projects 
which  have  been  presented  by  the  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  and  the  estimates  which  have  been  made  by  various  study 
and  survey  groups  of  the  ability  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the 
world  to  use  development  capital  effectively.  The  borrowing  author¬ 
ity  authorized  by  the  committee  is  33)^  percent  less  than  the  $750,- 
000,000  in  fiscal  year  1959,  and  the  same  amount  in  fiscal  year  1900, 
authorized  in  the  Senate  bill. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  figures  included  in  this  section  of 
the  bill  are  large  enough  to  meet  the  most  immediate  and  pressing 
requirements  of  the  less  developed  countries  and  also  to  give  as¬ 
surance  to  all  such  nations  of  the  ability  and  desire  of  the  United 
States  to  assist  in  their  development.  At  the  same  time  the  annual 
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increases  in  the  amounts  which  will  be  available  to  the  Fund  have  been 
limited  so  as  to  permit  Congress  to  observe  the  effectiveness  of  the 
operation  of  the  program  and  to  take  action  to  modify  or  terminate  it 
should  such  action  appear  to  be  desirable. 

During  the  course  of  its  deliberations  the  committee  considered  the 
possibility  of  substituting  local  cuiTency  resources  received  from  sales 
of  surplus  farm  commodities  under  Public  Law  480  for  the  resources 
requested  under  the  Fund.  In  general,  the  furnishing  of  farm  com¬ 
modities  under  favorable  terms  is  of  value  to  our  foreign  policy  and 
this  value  was  taken  into  account.  With  respect  to  the  local  currencies 
generated  under  Public  Law  480,  the  committee  concluded  that 
although  relending  them  is  useful  and  convenient  in  reducing  a  gov¬ 
ernment’s  fiscal  problems,  it  will  not  help  that  country  to  buy  abroad 
the  goods  it  needs  to  help  develop  its  economy,  and  thus  will  not 
i-educe  the  need  for  Fund  dollar  loans. 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  Fund  will  operate  on  a  revolving  basis 
with  the  payments  of  interest  and  principal  on  loans  being  reloaned  as 
they  become  available.  Repayment  of  loans  in  foreign  currencies  will 
be  accepted  when  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  program. 
Such  currencies  could  be  reloaned;  or  might  be  sold  for  dollars  to 
United  States  Government  agencies  needing  such  currencies,  thus 
providing  dollars  for  use  by  the  Fund. 

The  committee  also  considered  the  question  whether  making  loans 
which  are  repayable  in  local  currencies  might  interfere  with  the  other 
so-called  hard  loan  programs.  It  found  that  local  currency  repay¬ 
able  loans  have  been  made  for  several  years  without  any  evidence  of 
such  interference. 

Administration 

Responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  Fund  is  lodged  in  the 
President,  but  the  bill  provides  that  a  manager  of  the  Fund  shall  be 
appointed  in  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  will  have  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  operation  of  the  Fund  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
President,  the  manager  being  a  deputy  of  the  Director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration.  He  will  be  guided  by  a  loan 
committee,  consisting  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  who  shall  be  chairman,  the  Director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration,  and  the  President  and  Chairrnan 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  in  establishing 
basic  financial  terms  and  conditions  for  the  operations  and  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Fund. 

The  loan  committee  is  intended  to  act  in  the  capacit}^  of  managers 
of  the  Fund.  It  would  have  authority  to  consider  any  or  all  loan 
applications,  approve  or  deny  them,  and  establish  the  essential  con¬ 
ditions  and  terms  of  each  approved  loan.  In  canying  out  its  functions, 
the  loan  committee  would  operate  under  foreign  policy  guidance  laid 
down  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  would  have  the  manager  of 
the  Fund  as  its  chief  executive  officer. 

In  deciding  whether  a  proposed  loan  meets  the  standards  laid  down 
by  the  act,  the  loan  committee  will  determine  whether  either  private 
capital,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development,  or  any  other  free  world  source  is  available 
and  whether  the  proposed  loan  will  have  adverse  effect  on  existing 
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outstanding  loans  and  future  operations  of  such  other  sources  in 
addition  to  passing  on  the  requirements  for  the  specific  project  or 
activity. 

The  operations  of  the  Fund  will  be  subject  to  the  coordination 
of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems  which  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(Chairman) ,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  the  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington. 

Limitations 

Assistance  from  the  Fund  can  only  be  supplied  after  giving  consid¬ 
eration  as  to  (1)  whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms;  (2)  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed;  and 
(3)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable  promise  of  contributing  to 
the  development  of  economic  resources  or  to  the  increase  of  productive 
capacities.  Grants  or  direct  purchases  of  equity  seciirities  are 
specifically  prohibited. 

Guaranties 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Development  Loan  Fund  may  be  used  to 
make  guaranties.  The  committee  feels  that  guaranties  of  the  type 
contemplated  may  serve  in  some  cases  to  induce  private  investment  to 
accomplish  objectives  which  otherwise  could  only  be  reached  through 
the  actual  expenditure  of  United  States  Government  funds.  This 
authority  would  serve  as  a  complement  to  the  authority  already 
provided  under  the  mvestment  guaranty  provisions  of  section  413 
(b)  (4)  of  the  act.  It  could,  for  example,  be  used  to  issue  credit 
guaranties  in  connection  with  loans  extended  by  private  lenders.  The 
bill  provides,  however,  that  the  Fund  cannot  be  used  to  guarantee 
equity  investments  against  normal  business-type  risks,  i.  e.,  it  cannot 
be  used  to  protect  an  investor  from  loss  arising  from  his  own  bad 
judgment  or  from  market  risks.  The  provisions  of  section  413  (b)  (4), 
relating  to  the  investment  guaranty  program,  will  not  apply  to  this 
authority  under  the  Development  Loan  Fund. 

Congressional  supervision 

The  most  difficult  problem  confronting  the  committee  in  connection 
with  the  development  Fund  has  been  the  necessity  of  retaining  assur¬ 
ance  of  adequate  congressional  control  over  the  operation  of  the  Fund 
and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  the  uncertainty  as  to  annual  appropria¬ 
tions  which  wmuld  prevent  the  effective  accomplishment  of  the  Fund’s 
objectives. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  committee  these  two  important  objectives  are 
satisfactorily  accomplished  in  the  bill. 

In  providing  authority  for  the  capitalization  of  the  Fund,  the 
committee  has  taken  care  that  provision  is  made  by  the  bill  for  the 
Appropriations  Committees  to  pass  on  the  Fund  both  this  year  and 
in  each  future  year. 

The  capital  for  the  first  year,  fiscal  year  1958,  is  authorized  as  an 
appropriation  which  must  be  passed  on  by  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittees  and  the  Congi-ess  in  the  usual  way.  The  bill  also  provides 
(sec.  203  (a))  that  the  Congress  shall  have  a  second  opportunity  to 
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review  the  borrowing  authority  and,  if  it  chooses,  to  disapprove  it 
in  the  appropriation  act  dealing  with  the  appropriation  for  the  first 
year  of  the  Fund.  In  addition,  as  specified  in  section  204  (c),  the 
Fund  is  required  to  submit  each  year  to  the  Congress,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  a 
business- type  budget  program  reflecting  the  Fund’s  financial  condi¬ 
tion  and  setting  forth  estimates  on  its  proposed  operations  for  the 
coming  year.  This  budget  program  will  be  reviewed  each  year  by 
the  Appropriations  Committees  which  may  then  recommend  legisla¬ 
tion  to  Congress  with  respect  to  that  program.  It  is  expressly  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act  that  this  legislation 
may  place  limitations  upon  the  use  of  the  Fund’s  resources.  Such 
limitations  may,  of  course,  include  limitations  on  the  obligations  which 
the  Fund  may  make  each  year  against  its  borrowing  authority. 

The  committee  also  made  certain  that  in  addition  to  the  control  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  Appropriations  Committees  in  future  years,  the  author¬ 
izing  committees  retain  the  power  to  take  corrective  action  should  the 
Fund  not  work  out  as  planned.  The  executive  branch  will  include  in 
its  annual  presentation  on  the  mutual  security  program  before  the 
authorizing  committees  a  full  review  of  the  past  and  planned  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Fund.  This  will  give  the  committees  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  to  determine  whether  it  is  desirable  to  recommend  in  the  annual 
mutual  security  authorizing  legislation  changes  in  the  statutory 
provisions  governing  the  Fund,  curtailment  of  its  resources,  or,  indeed, 
termination  of  the  Fund  itself.  Because  the  capital  of  the  Fund  as 
provided  in  this  bill  is  made  available  only  in  annual  segments  and 
obligations  can  be  made  against  it  only  on  the  basis  of  the  capital 
becoming  available  in  each  fiscal  year,  the  Congress  will  have  ample 
opportunity  to  take  action  to  cut  off  the  second  or  third  annual  seg¬ 
ments  before  obligations  are  made  against  them. 

The  committee  further  has  made  sure  that  the  Congress  will  have 
continuing  information  regarding  the  use  of  the  Fund.  Section  534 
of  the  act,  as  amended  by  S.  2130,  requires  semiannual  reports  to  the 
Congress  of  the  Fund’s  operations.  In  the  intervals  between  such 
reports,  details  of  the  operations  will  be  available  to  the  Congress 
through  continuing  consultations  between  the  administrators  of  the 
Fund  and  the  interested  congressional  eommittees.  The  bill  requires 
(see  sec.  202  (b))  that  on  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress,  the  manager  of  the  Fund  shall  furnish  a  report 
on  any  financing  operation  or  transaction  involving  the  assets  of  the 
Fund. 

SECTION  7.  TITLE  III - TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Subsection  7  (a) .  Bilateral  programs 

Subsection  7  (a)  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $151,900,000  for 
bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs  to  remain  available  until 
expended.  The  idea  of  sharing  American  skills  with  peoples  in  the 
less  developed  countries  has  caught  the  imagination  of  the  American 
people.  These  countries  are  underdeveloped,  but  more  important  for 
United  States  long-term  policy  is  the  fact  that  they  are  emerging 
countries  destined  to  play  an  increasingly  significant  role  m  the 
decades  ahead.  Through  technical  cooperation  activities  we  are 
inducing  changes  in  basic  attitudes  toward,  and  methods  of  tackling, 
economic  and  social  problems,  and  creating  within  each  country  the 
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institutions  that  will  permit  a  sustained  attack  on  such  problems  after 
the  termination  of  our  assistance.  Major  emphasis  in  the  technical 
cooperation  programs  continues  to  be  in  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
education,  industry,  health,  and  public  administration.  During  the 
next  year  the  programs  will  be  conducted  in  more  than  50  countries 
and  territories  around  the  world,  including  several  newly  independent 
nations. 

The  executive  branch  I’equested  a  continuing  authorization  for  this 
program.  The  committee  does  not  accept  this  proposal  but  recom¬ 
mends  in  its  place  the  authorization  of  appropriations  for  technical 
cooperation  that  will  remain  available  until  expended.  Thus  the 
fiscal  year  limitation  has  been  removed.  At  such  time  as  additional 
funds  for  this  program  are  needed,  the  executive  will  have  to  justify 
its  request. 

Technical  cooperation  progi'ams  require  considerable  preliminary 
studies,  survevs,  and  recruitment  of  personnel.  The  recipient  govern¬ 
ments,  for  their  part,  have  to  make  fiscal  and  administrative  arrange¬ 
ments  that  tax  their  limited  personnel  and  resources.  The  fiscal  year 
requirement  has  often  resulted  in  improvisation  of  programs  and 
haste  in  obligations  in  order  that  additional  funds  would  be  made 
available.  Such  actions  make  no  constructive  contribution  to  the 
program  objectives.  The  committee  and  the  Congress  have  examined 
technical  cooperation  annually  since  its  inception  in  1950.  Their 
constant  scrutinj^  has  done  much  to  keep  it  in  proper  perspective. 
During  the  last  year  various  groups  in  Congress,  in  the  executive 
branch  and  among  the  public  have  studied  technical  cooperation 
operations.  Their  findings  have  endorsed  the  program. 

The  key  element  in  technical  cooperation  is  qualified  personnel. 
Their  availability  should  govern  the  continuation  of  these  programs. 
An  overextension  of  commitments  to  supply  the  services  of  individuals 
having  the  requisite  technical  and  personal  qualifications  can  only 
result  in  frustration,  disappointment,  and  even  failure.  By  removing 
the  fiscal  year  limitation  the  committee  believes  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  work  out  projects  in  a  more  orderly  fashion,  taking  into  account 
availability  of  technical  personnel. 

The  removal  of  the  fiscal  year  limitation  should  make  possible  a 
better  coordination  with  the  use  of  funds  under  the  Development 
Loan  Fund.  Technical  cooperation  programs,  at  best,  can  only  be  a 
small  catalyst  in  a  country’s  development.  As  technical  cooperation 
projects  demonstrate  their  usefulness,  the  continuation  and  extension 
of  such  projects  beyond  the  demonstration  and  training  stage  may  be 
financed  by  loans. 

Subsection  7  (b) .  Multilateral  programs 

Paragraph  7  (b)  (1)  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $15.5  million  for 
United  States  contributions  for  calendar  year  1958  to  the  United 
Nations  expanded  program  of  technical  assistance.  This  is  the  same 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1957.  When  the  program  was 
started  in  1950,  our  share  was  60  percent.  In  the  interval  it  has  been 
reduced  until  this  year  it  was  less  than  50  percent.  The  Mutual 
Security  Appropriation  Act,  1957,  limited  our  contribution  to  33.33 
percent.  The  executive  branch  has  expressed  its  intent  to  limit 
United  States  contribution  in  1958  to  45  percent  and  in  successive 
years  to  effect  further  reductions.  The  committee  supports  this  view. 
To  that  end  it  recommends  language  that  will  require  reductions  in 
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each  of  the  next  3  years  so  that  by  1960  the  United  States  share  will 
be  no  more  than  one-third. 

Paragraph  7  (b)  (2)  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $1.5  million  as 
our  contribution  to  the  technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  American  States  (OAS).  This  program  is  limited  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  support  of  regional  training  centers  and  includes  pro¬ 
grams  for  trainee  fellowships.  It  has  the  enthusiastic  support  and 
participation  of  other  American  States  and  plays  an  important,  al¬ 
though  modest,  part  in  improving  economic  and  social  conditions  in 
this  hemisphere. 

Technical  changes 

Subsections  7  (a),  (b)  (1)  and  (2)  strike  out  prior  year  authorizations 
since  they  are  no  longer  needed. 

SECTION  8.  TITLE  IV - OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Subsection  8  (a).  Special  assistance 

This  subsection  adds  a  new  section  400  to  the  law.  Subsection 
400  (a)  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $275  million  as  a  special  fund 
for  the  use  of  the  President  in  carrying  out  the  general  purposes  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act.  This  authorization  is  $25  million  less  than 
the  Executive  request  but  is  $25  million  higher  than  the  amount  in 
the  Senate  bill.  The  committee  believes  that  the  existing  world 
situation  requires  that  the  President  have  adequate  funds  available 
to  meet  problems  which  can  only  be  dealt  with  under  the  authority 
of  this  section. 

This  authorization  has  tliree  principal  purposes : 

First,  it  makes  available  a  fund  to  be  used  in  dealing  with  con¬ 
tingent  requirements  which  may  emerge  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
These  contingent  requirements  are  normally  of  two  kinds;  (a)  Require¬ 
ments  that  are  presently  potential  and  which  may  or  may  not  become 
firm  and  (b)  entirely  new  requirements  that  result  from  unforeseen 
developments  overseas.  It  is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  determine 
what  such  requhements  will  be,  but  past  experience  clearly  indicates 
that  fiscal  year  1958  will  be  marked  by  a  number  of  unforeseen  devel¬ 
opments  which  will  require  quick  action  by  the  United  States.  The 
President  has  used  similar  funds  available  to  him  in  the  past  to  meet 
developments  of  this  character,  such  as  the  following: 

In  Guatemala,  when  the  country  almost  fell  to  the  Communists, 
the  United  States  was  able  to  inaugurate  immediately  and  on  an 
adequate  scale  a  program  of  assistance  to  the  new  non-Communist 
government  which  permitted  it  to  consolidate  its  position  and 
contributed  to  a  great  extent  to  that  government’s  ability  to 
continue  in  power. 

When  the  Hungarian  revolt  occurred  last  October,  similar 
authority  was  used  to  pay  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  dealing  with  the  refugee  problem. 

During  the  last  year  Morocco  attained  its  independence  and  it 
was  believed  necessary  that  the  United  States  immediately 
institute  a  substantial  assistance  program  to  that  country 
because  of  the  generally  disturbed  political  situation  in  North 
Africa  and  the  importance  of  showing  our  good  will  and  desire 
to  cooperate  with  the  new  government. 
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A  second  major  purpose  of  this  authorization  is  to  provide  assistance 
which  cannot  be  provided,  under  the  new  definitions  and  criteria,  as 
defense  support  or  under  the  new  Development  Loan  Fund.  The 
definition  of  defense  support  this  year  has  been  narrowed  somewhat  so 
that  assistance  beyond  that  necessary  to  permit  a  country  to  make  an 
agreed  upon  defense  contribution  cannot  be  given  under  that  author¬ 
ity.  Under  the  development  loan  fund  grants  cannot  be  provided. 
It  is  recognized  that  there  are  a  number  of  situations  where  grant 
assistance  in  the  form  of  economic  aid  is  essential  under  present 
conditions.  Illustrative  programs  for  the  use  of  about  $100  million 
of  the  total  authorization  in  this  section  in  this  way  have  already 
been  developed  by  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  anS 
have  been  examined  by  the  committee.  A  public  report  of  these 
programs  is  not  given  because  of  the  desire  to  avoid,  until  these  pro¬ 
grams  have  become  firm,  the  appearance  of  making  commitments  to, 
or  the  creation  of  expectations  on  the  part  of,  the  countries  which 
may  benefit  from  this  form  of  aid. 

A  third  purpose  of  this  authorization  is  to  provide  the  President 
with  funds  which  he  may  use  without  regard  to  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  certain  provisions  of  existing  law.  One  hundred  million  dollars  of 
the  total  appropriated  under  this  section  may  be  used  in  this  way. 

The  committee  adopted  a  clarifying  amendment  changing  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  section  from  promoting  “political  or  economic”  stability 
to  promoting  “freedom  and”  stability  because  it  believed  that  the  new 
language  more  accurately  reflects  United  States  objectives. 

In  using  these  funds  it  is  anticipated  that  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  fact  that  our  aid  program  to  Israel  has  helped  that  country 
to  expand  its  industrial  and  agricultural  output,  and  to  meet  the  cost 
of  resettling  refugees  who  found  a  haven  there.  In  the  last  few  years, 
allocations  were  cut  from  a  high  of  $73  million  in  1952  to  $25  million 
in  1956 — as  immigration  tapered  off  and  as  the  country  strengthened 
its  economy.  It  may  be  advisable  to  increase  assistance  because  of 
the  sudden  upsurge  of  immigration  in  the  last  few  months,  totaling 
approximately  100,000. 

The  new  subsection  400  (b)  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  not  to 
exceed  $25  million  for  assistance  to  promote  economic  development 
in  Latin  America,  to  remain  available  until  expended,  vdth  preference 
for  health,  education,  sanitation,  and  land  resettlement  programs  in 
the  area  as  a  whole  or  among  a  group  or  groups  of  countries  of  the 
area.  Of  the  total  amount,  90  percent  may  be  used  in  the  form  of 
loans  and  only  10  percent  for  grant  assistance.  The  $25  million  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  amendment  is  not  the  total  aid  authorized  for  Latin 
America  but  is  in  addition  to  the  sums  programed  for  military  assist¬ 
ance,  technical  cooperation,  and  other  programs.  Furthermore,  the 
countries  of  Latin  America  will  have  equal  access  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund  in  accordance 
with  criteria  established  for  the  Fund.  Loans  authorized  in  section 
400  are  not  to  be  charged  to  the  Fund  but  are  to  be  in  addition  to 
loans  made  from  that  source. 

The  committee  is  cognizant  that  virtually  all  of  the  money  used 
for  these  projects  in  the  past  has  proved  to  be  worthwhile;  therefore, 
it  is  considered  to  be  expedient  to  renew  and  expand  the  authority, 
while  increasing  the  percentage  of  the  loan  requirement. 
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Subsection  400  (c)  autliorizes  the  President  to  furnish  financial 
assistance  to  American  universities  and  libraries  abroad  in  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $10  million  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section.  The  new  subsection  (c)  does  not  increase  the  amount 
of  the  funds  authorized  by  the  bill,  but  merely  gives  authority  to  the 
President  to  use  them  for  this  particular  purpose.  There  is  authority 
in  Public  Law  480,  in  the  Smith-Mundt  Act,  and  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  to  assist  these  institutions  through  contracts  for  training 
and  through  loans  and  grants. 

There  are  several  privately  operated,  American-sponsored  univer¬ 
sities  and  libraries  abroad  in  such  countries  as  Lebanon,  Turkey, 
Greece,  etc.,  which  provide  training  comparable  to  the  educational 
standards  in  our  own  country.  It  is  well  known  that  these  institutions 
play  an  important  part  in  assisting  in  the  training  of  teachers,  tech¬ 
nicians,  and  others  who  are  so  desperately  needed  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  Also,  these  institutions  abroad  play  an  important  role  in 
disseminating  American  ideas  and  culture  in  their  respective  areas. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  need  for  American-sponsored  institu¬ 
tions  abroad  and  realizes  the  financial  difficulties  involved  in  their 
operations.  It  is  evidence  that  the  activities  of  these  institutions  are 
beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world. 

Subsection  8  (b).  President's  special  authority 

This  subsection  amends  section  401  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 
It  changes  the  title  from  “Special  Fund”  to  “President’s  Special 
Authority”  since  the  section  as  amended  does  not  authorize  an  appro¬ 
priation.  The  existing  authority  of  the  President  to  make  expendi- 
tuT-es  within  the  limits  of  this  section  “without  regard  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  Act  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are  authorized  by 
this  Act”  is  extended  to  include  exemption  from  the  requirements  of 
“any  Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained 
in  this  Act.”  This  extension  is  intended  to  grant  the  President  exemp¬ 
tion  from  limitations  contained  in  acts  appropriating  mutual  security 
funds  to  meet  emergencies  when  such  limitations  relate  to  regular 
program,  operations.  Any  lin:i.itation  in  future  appropriation  acts  can 
be  made  applicable  to  this  section  by  specific  language  so  stating. 

Paragraph  8  (b)  (3)  repeals  subsection  401  (b)  containing  obsolete 
authorizations. 

Subsection  8  (c).  Earmarking  o^  funds 

This  subsection  establishes  a  requirement  that  not  less  than  $150 
million  of  the  mutual  security  funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1958 
(other  than  those  available  pursuant  to  title  II)  shall  be  used  to  finance 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  The  foreign  currency 
proceeds  of  such  sales  will  be  spent  to  carry  out  the  various  purposes 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Since  April  1948,  when  the  Marshall  plan  began,  agricultural  exports 
of  a  total  value  of  $7.4  billion  have  been  made  under  programs  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  and  its  pred¬ 
ecessor  agencies.  Of  this  amount  $6.6  billion  were  finance'.!  fi’om 
foreign  aid  appropriations.  These  exports  are  in  addition  !o  and 
entirely  apart  from  sales  for  foreign  currencies  made  under  title  I  of 
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the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 

(Public  Law  480).  .  i  u 

From  the  beginning  of  the  foreign  assistance  program  it  has  been 

recognized  that  United  States  surplus  farm  products  could  be  used  to 
accomplish  important  United  States  objectives.  Since  1953,  m  older 
to  assure  that  United  States  surplus  agricultural  commodities  be  used 
whenever  possible  to  provide  assistance,  the  Congress  has  requued  that 
a  specifiGd  amount  of  tlio  assistance  funds  autlioiized  could  be  spent 
only  to  buy  such  surplus  products.  For  fiscal  1957  the  amount 
earmarked  for  this  purpose  was  $250  million. 

The  sum  earmarked  this  vear  has  been  reduced  to  $150  million  tor 
2  reasons.  First,  a  larger  percentage  of  aid  than  in  previous  years  is 
going  to  the  nonindustrial  nations  of  the  world.  These  nations  are 
not  large  importers  of  agricultural  products,  rheh  great  need  is  foi 
industrial  equipment  essential  for  their  economic  development  As  a 
consequence  it  is  not  possible  to  attain  the  objectives  which  United 
States  aid  is  supposed  to  accomplish  in  many  countries  by  supplying 
such  surpluses. 

A  second  reason  is  that  funds  to  purchase  almost  all  surplus  com¬ 
modities  will  have  to  come  from  defense  support  funds  since  the  other 
programs  authorized,  such  as  for  supplying  United  States  technicians 
or  military  equipment,  cannot  be  met  through  supplying  agricultural 
commodities.  The  amount  authorized  in  this  bill  for  defense  support 
has  been  reduced  $461,700,000  below  the  fiscal  1957  appropriation 
Although  it  is  anticipated  that  surplus  agricultural  commodities  will 
be  financed  to  some  extent  from  the  Development  Loan  Jiind,  the 
legislation  provides  that  funds  available  under  title  II  of  this  Act 
cannot  be  used  to  finance  the  requirements  of  section  402. 

Subsection  8  (d) .  Joint  control  areas 

This  provision  amends  section  40.3  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  to 
authorize  $11,500,000  to  provide  assistance  for  West  Berlin  and  for 
Austria  during  fiscal  year  1958.  This  is  a  reduction  of  $700,000  below 
the  $12,200,000  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1957. 

Most  of  this  money  will  be  used  to  provide  economic  assistance 
to  West  Berlin.  The  United  States,  together  with  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  France,  retain  sovereignty  over  the  non-Soviet  sectors  of 
Berlin.  The  United  States  has,  therefore,  an  obligation  to  continue 
its  support  to  Berlin,  and  the  people  of  West  Berlin  count  on  United 

^^wTst^Berlin,  because  it  is  surrounded  by  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Ger¬ 
many  and  because  of  the  necessity  for  dealing  with  a  continuing  flow 
of  refugees  from  East  Germany,  has  no  immediate  prospect  of  be¬ 
coming  economically  self-sufRcient.  Most  of  the  outside  financial 
support  for  West  Berlin  comes  from  the  German  b  ederal  Republic 
which  is  contributing  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $300  million  a  year 
for  this  purpose.  The  economic  situation  in  West  Berlin  shows  con¬ 
tinuous  improvement.  Unemployment,  which  amounted  to  30  per¬ 
cent  of  the  working  force  in  1950,  has  been  reduced  to  10  peicent  in 
1957.  It  is  expected  that  the  largest  single  use  of  United  States  sup¬ 
port  in  fiscal  year  1958  will  be  for  the  construction  of  low-cost  housing. 

It  is  contemplated  that  under  this  authorization  limited  assistance* 
will  be  given  to  Austria.  Austria  is  confronted  with  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  in  maintaining  its  neutrality  under  the  conditions  imposed  by 
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the  treaty  establishing  its  independence  and  by  its  close  proximity  to 
the  Iron  Curtain.  It  is  expected  that  the  small  amount  of  United 
States  economic  aid  to  be  provided  will  be  used  to  increase  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  the  former  Soviet  Zone  of  Austria  wliich  was  left  in  a  state 
of  relative  disrepair  when  the  Soviet  occupation  ended. 

This  subsection  also  repeals  obsolete  language  relating  to  prior 
years’  authorizations. 

Subsection  8  (e) .  Migrants,  rejugees,  and  escapees 

Subsection  8  (e)  authorizes  an  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1958  of 
$2,233,000  for  the  United  States  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
Refugee  Fund  (UNREF)  and  $5,500,000  for  the  United  States  escapee 
program.  It  also  amends  subsection  405  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  by  repealing  obsolete  language.  The  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  do  not  affect  the  continuing  authorization  con¬ 
tained  in  that  subsection  for  United  States  contributions  to  the  Inter¬ 
governmental  Committee  for  European  Migration  (ICEM). 

The  United  Nations  refugee  program  operates  on  a  calendar  year 
budget.  The  $1,900,000  appropriated  last  year  by  Congress  covered 
the  calendar  year  1956  and  the  first  6  months  of  calendar  year  1957. 
The  $2,233,000  authorized  in  this  bill  will  enable  the  United  States  to 
make  a  contribution  of  $900,000  for  the  last  half  of  calendar  year  1957 
and  $1,333,000  for  calendar  year  1958. 

The  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund,  a  voluntary  United  Nations 
program,  is  undertaking  a  program  of  handling  World  War  II  and 
certain  other  refugees  residing  in  Europe,  the  Near  East,  and  the 
Far  East.  Many  of  them  are  so-called  difficult  cases — aged,  blind, 
tubercular,  or  otherwise  disabled  refugees  who  reqiiire  special  or 
institutional  lifetime  care  and  maintenance.  UNREF  has  placed  its 
greatest  emphasis  upon  local  integration,  including  placement  in 
institutions  and  job  placement.  The  United  States  regular  annual 
contribution  has  been  limited  to  33 K  percent  of  the  total  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  the  executive  branch  plans  to  continue  this  limitation. 

The  escapee  program  is  a  United  States  program.  It  provides 
supplementary  assistance  to  that  furnished  by  the  country  of  asylum 
and  by  voluntary  relief  agencies  for  escapees  from  Communist  coun¬ 
tries.  In  addition  to  providing  interim  care,  it  assists  in  the  resettle¬ 
ment  of  escapees.  About  40,000  have  been  resettled  outside  of 
Europe;  8,800  have  been  integrated  in  Europe,  and  22,400  are  still 
given  assistance.  The  authorization  in  this  bill  is  $500,000  less  than 
last  year’s  appropriation  for  this  program. 

Assistance  to  Hungarian  refugees  will  be  given  by  the  above- 
mentioned  programs  as  well  as  that  of  the  Intergovernmental  Com¬ 
mittee  for  European  Migration.  During  the  current  fiscal  year, 
special  assistance  amounting  to  about  $40  million  was  financed  under 
section  401.  No  specific  authorization  is  contained  in  this  bill  for 
the  Hungarian  refugee  program  for  fiscal  year  1958,  but  among  the 
planned  uses  of  the  money  authorized  for  special  assistance  (subsec. 
8  (a)  of  this  bill)  is  $10  million  for  that  purpose.  This  sum  will  he 
administered  through  established  refugee  organizations  as  well  as  a 
small  training  program  in  Austria  for  Hungarian  youths. 

Paragraphs  8  (e)  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  repeal  obsolete  authorizations 
in  section  405. 
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Subsection  8  (f).  United  Nations  Children's  Fund  (UNICEF) 

Subsection  8  (f)  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $11  million  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund,  which  is  an  increase 
of  $1  million  more  than  last  year’s  authorization.  This  section  also 
repeals  obsolete  language  in  section  406  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  containing  prior  year  authorizations. 

For  6  successive  years  the  United  States  has  reduced  the  percentage 
of  its  contributions  to  the  central  account.^  It  is  planned  that  the 
percentage  of  the  United  States  contribution  be  decreased  to  52.5 
percent  of  total  contributions  by  governments  to  the  central  account 
of  UNICEF,  as  compared  to  55  percent  for  1957.  As  a  result  of 
proportionately  larger  contributions  from  other  governments,  the 
program  can  expand  even  with  the  reduced  percentage  of  United 
States  contributions. 

Current  UNICEF  activities  concentrate  on  permanently  improving 
rather  than  temporarily  relieving  adverse  child-health  conditions. 
They  are  designed  to  provide  an  initial  impetus  to  programs  which 
assisted  countries  will  eventually  carry  on  by  themselves 

The  United  States  played  a  leading  role  m  the  establishment  of 
UNICEF,  and  the  comniittee  is  favorably  impressed  by  the  results 
accomplished. 

Subsection  8  (g) .  Palestine  rejugees 

Subsection  8  (g)  repeals  obsolete  language  in  section  407,  relating 
to  Palestine  refugees,  and  continues  the  availability  of  money  already 
authorized  and  appropriated  for  this  program  in  previoiis  years  but 
not  yet  spent.  The  program  is  administered  by  the  United  Nations 
Kelief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Kelief  in  the  Near  East 
(UNRWA)  to  which  the  United  States  contributes  not  more  than  70 

percent.  „  .  . 

Almost  $24  million  is  available  from  prior  appropriations,  a  sum 
estimated  to  be  sufficient  to  carry  on  the  program  for  the  next  year. 
Slightly  less  than  $18  million  will  be  used  for  relief  purposes,  prin¬ 
cipally  for  the  purchase  of  flour  from  the  United  States,  About  $4 
million  will  be  spent  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  program  designed 
to  make  the  refugees  self-sustaining.  This  sum  will  permit  UNRWA’s 
education  program  to  continue  and  will  provide  financing  for  a 
limited  amount  of  additional  planning  and  engineering.  The  balance 
of  about  $2  million  will  be  available  either  for  relief  or  rehabilitation 
as  the  situation  may  require.  The  executive  branch  should  also 
explore  the  possibility  of  using  the  authority  of  Public  Law  480  lor 
tllBSG  rsfu^GGS. 

Upon  its  return  from  a  trip  to  this  area  in  1955  a  special  study 
mission  of  the  committee  made  this  comment  on  the  refugee  problem 
which  it  had  studied  in  some  detail : 

*  *  *  the  study  mission  is  of  the  opinion  that  serious  con¬ 
sideration  should  be  given  by  the  United  fStates  to  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  all  assistance  to  the  refugees  within  a  period  of 
perhaps  2  years. 

It  further  noted  that 

*  *  *  the  refugee  problem,  which  hitherto  has  been  of  more 
concern  to  governments  outside  the  area,  principally  the 
United  States,  than  those  inside  the  area,  should  be  financed 
increasingly  by  the  local  governments  themselves. 
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The  language  in  the  bill  conveys  the  attitude  expressed  by  the  study 
mission  that  United  States’  contributions  to  this  program  will  not  be 
made  indefinitely.  In  the  absence  of  any  tangible  evidence  that  the 
interested  countries  are  taking  positive  measures  to  resolve  this  diffi¬ 
cult  problem,  the  United  States  is  not  under  an  obligation  to  continue 
its  support  of  the  program.  This  expression  of  congressional  interest 
in  a  definitive  settlement  of  the  refugee  problem  as  evidenced  by  the 
new  language  of  this  subsection  should  put  all  countries  concerned  on 
notice  that  a  termination  of  our  assistance  may  be  expected. 

Subsection  8  (h).  NATO 

This  subsection  repeals  an  obsolete  authorization. 

Subsection  8  (i).  Ocean  freight 

Section  409  authorizes  the  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  relief 
shipments  by  the  Red  Cross  and  by  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies 
registered  with  and  approved  by  an  Advisory  Committee  on  Foreign 
Aid.  Under  this  provision,  supplies  valued  at  $32,875,000  have  been 
shipped  abroad  dm’ing  the  past  yeai*  by  various  religious  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  organizations.  The  cost  to  the  Government  of  ocean  freight 
payments  was  only  $2.5  million. 

For  the  coming  year,  the  executive  branch  requested  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommends  an  authorization  of  $2.2  million.  This  request  is 
contained  in  paragraph  8  (i)  (1 ).  The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
this  program  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  other  portions  of  the  mutual 
security  program,  particularly  since  it  produces  supplies  in  vital 
areas  in  amounts  some  13  times  the  value  of  the  Government’s  cash 
outlay.  The  countries  to  which  shipments  were  made  under  this 
progi’am  last  year  were  Austria,  France  (including  Algeria),  Greece, 
Italy,  Yugoslavia,  Iran,  Egypt,  India,  Pakistan,  Hong  Kong,  the 
Pliilippines,  Taiwan,  Vietnam,  Bolivia,  Chile,  Ecuador,  and  Honduras. 
The  area  distribution  of  estimated  expenditm’es  for  fiscal  year  1957 
was  as  follows: 


Europe _ 

Near  East _ 

Africa _ 

South  Asia _ 

Far  East _ 

Latin  America 


$1,  100,  000 
200,  000 
150,  000 
300,  000 
650,  000 
100,  000 


Before  expending  funds  for  the  payment  of  ocean  freight  on  ship¬ 
ments  by  voluntary  agencies,  the  United  States  enters  into  a  formal 
agreement  with  the  receiving  government  by  which  the  latter  guaran¬ 
tees  duty-free  entry  and  payment  of  inland  transportation.  The 
American  relief  agencies  bear  the  costs  of  processing  for  shipment, 
warehousing,  packaging,  and  transportation  to  the  port  of  embarka¬ 
tion.  Furthermore,  those  agencies  are  responsible  for  the  supervision 
of  distribution  to  insure  that  the  commodities  and  packages  reach  their 
proper  destinations. 

The  old  subsection  409  (c)  is  repealed,  since  it  contains  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  prior  years  and  is  replaced  by  the  new  authorization  for  $2.2 
million.  In  like  manner,  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  409  (d)  is  re¬ 
pealed,  since  it  contains  a  prior  year’s  authorization.  Existing 
authority  for  the  President  to  utilize  mutual  security  funds  to  pay  for 
ocean  freight  on  surplus  agricultural  commodities  is  continued. 
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Subsection  8  (j).  Control  Act  expenses 

This  subsection  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $1  million  to  meet 
the  administrative  expenses  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Con¬ 
trol  Act  of  1951  (Battle  Act)  for  fiscal  year  1958.  The  appropriation 
for  this  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1957  was  $1,175,000.  The  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  provides  the  basic  authority  under 
which  the  United  States  endeavors  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  other 
nations  in  controlling  the  export  of  strategic  items  to  countries  under 
Soviet  domination.  The  administration  of  this  act  is  directed  by  a 
deputy  director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
who  maintains  a  small  staff  for  this  purpose.  More  than  half  of  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  section  would  be  used  to  reimburse  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Commerce  for  services  performed  b}^  them 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist¬ 
ance  Control  Act. 

The  executive  requested  an  authorization  of  $1,300,000  for  fiscal 
year  1958  to  finance  a  slightly  smaller  number  of  people  performing 
about  the  same  functions  as  in  previous  years.  The  increase  was 
requested  primarily  because  of  a  new  requirement  to  contribute  from 
this  appropriation  the  Government’s  share  of  the  civil-service  retire¬ 
ment  fund. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  reduced  authorization  will  be 
adequate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of  commodities  subject 
to  control  has  tended  to  diminish  during  recent  years. 

This  subsection  also  strikes  out  obsolete  language  authorizing 
appropriations  for  previous  fiscal  years. 

Subsection  8  (k).  Administrative  expenses 

Subsection  8  (k)  authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $33  million  for 
nonmilitary  administrative  expenses.  Military  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  are  included  in  the  total  authorized  for  military  assistance. 

For  the  current  fiscal  year  $33,595,000  was  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  including  administrative  expenses  incurred  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  for  activities  performed  in  carr^dng  out  the  mutual 
security  program.  An  additional  $1,150,000  was  transferred  to 
administrative  expenses  from  development  assistance  frmds,  pursuant 
to  authority  in  subsection  411  (c),  to  cover  the  cost  of  administering 
expenses  under  Public  Law  480.  Thus,  total  nonmilitary  expenses  for 
fiscal  year  1957  were  $34,745,000. 

For  fiscal  year  1958  Department  of  State  administrative  expenses 
are  carried  as  a  separate  appropriation  item,  for  which  $4,577,000  is 
requested.  Added  to  the  $33  million  authorized  in  this  section,  the 
total  available  for  administrative  expenses  will  be  $37,577,000,  an 
increase  of  about  $2.8  million  over  last  year.  Part  of  the  increase  is 
made  necessary  by  contributions  to  the  retirement  fund  and  by  the 
establishment  of  several  new  country  missions. 

In  the  interests  of  economy  and  more  efficient  administration  the 
committee  did  not  approve  the  executive  request  for  $35  million. 
ICA  should  explore  the  possibility  of  having  certain  functions,  which 
it  now  performs  in  the  transportation  field,  performed  by  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  to  determine  whether  these  functions  can  be  performed 
by  other  agencies  more  efficiently  and  economically. 

In  addition  to  repealing  obsolete  language  the  section  also  amends 
existing  law  by  repealing  subsection  411  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
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Act.  That  section  provided  that  development  assistance  funds,  not 
exceeding  $1.5  million,  could  be  used  for  administrative  expenses  of 
Public  Law  480.  New  language  included  in  subsection  8  (k)  of  this 
bill  will  require  that  such  payments  be  made  from  ICA  administrative 
expenses. 

Subsection  8  (1).  Repeal  of  obsolete  language 

Subsection  8  (1)  repeals  section  412  which  authorized  assistance  to 
selected  Chinese  and  Korean  students.  The  funds  for  section  412 
were  originally  authorized  in  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950  (22 
U.  S.  C.  1547)  and  have  all  been  expended.  This  section  therefore 
is  obsolete. 

Subsection  8  (jn).  Facilities  and  encouragement  of  travel  . 

This  subsection  adds  a  new  sentence  to  section  416  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  proposing  that  a  study  of  barriers 
to  international  travel  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
other  agencies,  in  cooperation  with  private  enterprise  concerned  with 
international  travel,  to  be  financed  from  the  regular  appropriations 
available  to  these  respective  agencies. 

Expenditures  by  Americans  for  foreign  travel  amounted  to  $1.8 
billion  in  1956,  an  increase  of  121^  percent  over  the  preceding  year. 
The  relative  increase  was  somewhat  less  than  in  1955,  but  in  dollar 
terms  the  rise  in  the  2  years  was  about  the  same.  Last  year’s  percent¬ 
age  advance  in  foreign-travel  expenditures  by  Americans  was  about 
twice  that  in  their  disposable  personal  income.  Foreign  travel  is 
among  those  consumer  expenditures  which  have  shown  an  exception¬ 
ally  large  expansion  in  the  postwar  period. 

Dollar  iiicoine  of  foreign  countries  from  United  States  travelers  of 
$1.5  billion — the  fares  collected  by  their  ship  and  plane  operators  and 
goods  and  services  purchased  abroad — ^represents  a  larger  sum  than 
the  amounts  spent  abroad  for  coffee  or  petroleum,  our  two  largest 
import  items.  Travel  accounted  for  1%.  percent  of  our  total  outlays  for 
imports  of  goods  and  services.  In  the  case  of  Western  Europe  and 
nearby  Canada  and  Mexico,  this  percentage  was  higher. 

Travel  is  not  only  a  large  item  of  United  States  foreign  expenditures 
but  also  figures  prominently  in  our  receipts  from  abroad.  Purchases 
by  foreign  visitors  in  the  United  States,  including  fares  paid  by  them 
to  United  States  carriers,  were  about  $770  million  in  1956.  For  com¬ 
parison  this  was  a  larger  amount  than  we  received  in  that  year  from 
such  major  exports  as  cotton  or  electrical  machinery  and  apparatus 

and  about  as  high  as  exports  of  passenger  cars  and  trucks. 

The  committee  recognizes  the  value  of  international  travel  in  the 
development  of  the  economies  of  foreign  countries  which,  in  turn,  is 
reflected  in  the  growth  of  our  domestic  travel  industry. 

Subsection  8  (u).  Repeal  of  sections  419  and  4^i  (WHO  and  FAO) 

Subsection  8  (n)  repeals  sections  419  and  421  which  relate  to  the 
World  Health  Organization  and  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ¬ 
ization,  respectively.  Despite  the  repeal  of  419  and  421,  subsection 
8  (n)  makes  it  explicit  that  the  authority  contained  in  those  sections 
shall  not  be  affected.  Inasmuch  as  these  sections  have  served  their 
purpose  of  amending  Public  Law  643,  80th  Congress,  and  Public  Law 
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174  (79th  Cong.)  as  amended,  there  is  no  longer  any  necessity  to  keep 
this  pa,rticular  language  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Section  8  (n)  also  adds  two  additional  sections  with  respect  to 
Atoms  for  Peace  and  malaria  eradication. 

Atoms  for  Peace 

The  Atoms  For  Peace  program  is  a  continuation  of  one  started 
2  years  ago.  Initially  the  program  was  financed  from  the  President’s 
special  fund.  Subsection  12  (a)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956 
authorized  $5,950,000  against  which  $5,500,000  was  appropriated 
for  a  continuation  of  the  program  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  language  in  subsection  8  (n)  of  this  bill  as  Wended  by  the 
committee  is  the  successor  to  section  12  in  last  year’s  law.  The' most 
significant  substantive  change  is  a  broadening  'of  the  purposes  of  the 
program.  Last  year  the  single  objective  was  to  provide  funds  for 
research  reactor  projects  in  countries  that  have  signed  agreements 
with  the  United  States  for  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy.  The  bill 
reported  by  the  committee  refers  to  assistance  ^‘designed  to  promote 
the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  abroad.”  Under  this  broader 
language  the  e.xecutiye  branch  has  programs  that  include  not  only 
research  reactor  projects  but  also  programs  for  the  evaluation  of 
nuclear  power  potential,  research  and  training  equipment,  support  for 
nuclear  training,  and  an  inventory  of  foreign  programs  and  needs. 

In  addition  to  the  projects  that  will  be  financed  from  funds  made 
available  under  this  section,  technical  training  will  be  financed  from 
title  III  money  (technical  cooperation).  The  Asian  nuclear  center 
will  be  financed  from  the  unused  portion  of  the  Asian  development 
fund  which  continues  available  in  1958. 

Section  12  of  the  Mutual  Securit}'’  Act  of  1956  was  a  separate  section 
of  that  law  rather  than  an  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  Thus,  for  example,  section  402  (earmarking  of 
funds),  section  501  (transferability  of  funds),  and  section  533  (waiver 
of  certain  Federal  laws)  were  not  applicable  to  section  12.  vSince  the 
new  language  is  an  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  the  provisions  of  these  sections  will  be  applicable. 

Under  existing  law  the  United  States  share  of  the  cost  of  any  re¬ 
search  reactor  made  available  to  another  government  or  to  other 
governments  is  limited  to  $350,000.  This  provision  is  continued  in 
the  new  language  except  that  the  limitation  does  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  research  reactor  made  available  “to  other  governments,” 
since  in  the  case  of  such  a  regional  project  the  limitation  of  $350,000 
(computed  as  half  the  cost  of  a  reactor)  would  not  be  feasible.  The 
new  language  retains  the  provision  of  law  that  requires  full  publicity 
about  the  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the  program. 

The  committee  amended  the  Senate  bill  to  include  language  that 
would  give  additional  assurances  that  there  ivould  be  no  diversion  of 
atomic  material  from  the  peaceful  uses  for  which  it  is  intended. 
Agreements  with  countries  that  participate  in  this  cooperative  en¬ 
deavor  must  include  a  provision  that  will  permit  United  States 
inspection  of  facilities  that  are  financed  by  this  program.  To  preclude 
a  single  inspection  as  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  law,  the  com¬ 
mittee  included  language  that  such  inspections  shall  be  made  “from 
time  to  time.” 
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The  Atoms  for  Peace  program  lias  met  an  entlmsiastic  response  in 
the  international  community.  The  United  States  has  signed  agree¬ 
ments  with  34  nations  looking  toward  cooperation  in  this  field.  Four 
research  reactor  projects  have  already  been  nndertaken  and  seven  addi¬ 
tional  ones  are  under  consideration.  As  the  committee  noted  last 
year,  the  stimulation  provided  by  this  program  will  accelerate  research 
and  expand  the  boundaries  of  knowledge  to  the  benefit  of  all  peoples. 
It  is  a  constructive  program  in  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge 
and  with  unlimited  opportunities  to  benefit  mankind. 

Malaria  eradication 

Section  420  is  added  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
to  authorize  the  President  to  furnish  financial  ami  other  assistance  in 
collaboration  with  nations  of  the  free  world  and  with  the  World  Healtli 
Organization,  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  and  the  United 
Nations  Children’s  Fund  for  a  worldwide  program  of  malaria  eradi¬ 
cation. 

Malaria  is  the  world’s  greatest  health  problem  for  the  following 
reasons : 

(а)  It  attacks  large  numbers  of  persons.  In  1955,  200  million 
persons  in  some  135  countries  and  territories  were  affected  and  some 
2  million  people  were  killed  by  this  disease. 

(б)  It  is  highly  infectious,  easily  spread  from  infected  persons  to 
large  numbers  by  the  bite  of  particular  types  of  mosquitoes. 

(c)  Untreated,  the  initial  attack,  if  not  fatal,  may  leave  a  nest  of 
parasites  in  the  body,  giving  rise  to  recurrent  acute  attacks  over  a 
period  of  years. 

id)  No  immunity  to  the  disease  is  developed  except  among  peoples 
subjected  to  repeated  attacks  since  birth. 

In  1955  the  governments  of  58  countries  appropriated  funds  for 
malaria  control  activity  totaling  $41  million.  Plans  called  for 
increases  in  appropriations  to  $44  million  in  1956,  attesting  to  the 
concern  with  which  these  countries,  for  the  most  part  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  least  able  to  afford  such  an  economic  drain,  view 
this  problem.  The  United  States  and  several  international  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  conducting  programs  aimed  at  the  control  of  malaria 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  case  of  some  Latin  American  countries, 
the  United  States  has  been  active  in  malaria  control  operations  and 
training  for  as  long  as  14  years. 

The  new  program  is  not  primarily  a  continuation  of  existing  efforts 
in  this  field  but  rather  a  coordinated  effort  to  eradicate  malaria 
completely  in  most  areas  of  the  world.  It  is  believed  to  be  possible  to 
eradicate  the  disease  entirely  through  the  use  of  new  insecticides  by 
spraying  once  or  twice  a  year  for  4  consecutive  years.  Achievement 
of  eradication  within  the  time  limit  will  require  maximum  support  from 
national  and  from  international  sources.  Only  through  the  imple¬ 
mentation  of  a  carefully  programed  and  coordinated  single  plan  for 
each  country,  involving  maximum  contributions  from  bilateral  and 
multilateral  sources,  will  eradication  be  achieved.  Funds  expended 
for  the  malaria  eradication  program  through  multilateral  channels 
would  represent  more  a  payment  for  a  service  that  a  contribution. 

The  executive  branch  requested  authority  to  finance  the  progi’am 
for  each  of  the  next  5  years  at  approximately  $23.3  million  as  specified 
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in  the  Senate  bill.  This  is  not  an  additional  appropriation  and  would 
have  to  be  taken  out  of  appropriations  pursuant  to  authorizations 
contained  in  this  act,  other  than  title  I,  chapter  1  (military  assistance) 
and  title  II  (Development  Loan  Fund),  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
section. 

The  committee  amended  the  Senate  bill  by  removing  the  ceding  on 
the  funds  that  could  be  spent  for  this  purpose  for  fiscal  year  1958, 

About  60  participating  countries  anticipate  an  expenditure  of  $512.2 
million  for  the  5-year  period,  of  which  $364.8  million  will  be  supplied 
by  beneficiary  countries,  supplemented  by  local  currency  from  Public 
Law  480  transactions  and  $42  million  from  international  organizations. 

The  committee  approves  this  program  since  it  recognizes  malaria 
as  one  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to  economic  progress,  being  respon¬ 
sible  for  low  labor  efficiency,  high  absentee  rates,  low  rate  of  capital 
investment,  low  earning  capability  and  neglect  of  natural  resources. 

SECTION  9,  MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Subsections  9  {a)  and  (b).  Technical  change  and  repeal  of  obsolete 
language 

Paragraph  9  (a)  (1)  amends  subsection  503  (a)  by  changing  the  word 
“subsection”  to  “section”  and  by  deleting  the  designation  “(a)”. 
This  is  a  technical  amendment  to  conform  to  the  repeal  of  subsection 
503  (b)  by  paragraph  9  (a)  (2) .  Subsection  503  (b)  which  called  for 
the  termination  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  is  now 
obsolete  in  that  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  has  in  effect 
been  terminated  and  has  been  replaced  by  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration. 

Subsection  9  (b)  deletes  a  reference  to  chapter  2  in  order  to  conform 
with  the  repeal  of  chapter  2  by  section  3. 

Subsection  9  (c) .  Loan  assistance 

Paragraph  9  (c)  (1)  amends  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  505  (a) 
relating  to  loan  assistance  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  section  505 
does  not  override  existing  explicit  provisions  in  the  act,  or  new  provi¬ 
sions,  such  as  those  relating  to  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  Sub¬ 
section  505  (a)  presently  authorizes  sales  of  commodities  and  services 
for  local  currency.  Such  local  currency  may  be  reused  for  the  same 
purposes  as  those  for  which  the  original  appropriation  was  made. 
Subsection  505  (a)  is  further  amended  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
section  is  applicable  to  sales  of  military  hardware,  in  addition  to 
commodities  or  services. 

Paragraph  9  {c)  {2)  revises  subsection  505  (b)  in  two  ways;  (1)  by 
repealing  the  first  sentence  which  has  been  accomplished  and  is  there¬ 
fore  obsolete,  and  (2)  by  changing  the  mandatory  requirement  that 
credits  under  loan  assistance  be  administered  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  a  permissive  authority.  This  is  intended  to  facilitate 
the  handling  of  sales  of  military  hardware  on  a  credit  basis.  It  does 
not  effect  any  change  in  the  present  procedure  of  administering  credits 
under  loan  assistance  through  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Subsection  9  (d) .  60-50  shipping 

Subsection  9  (d)  repeals  the  first  sentence  of  section  509  relating  to 
shipping  on  United  States  vessels.  The  repealed  language  has  been 
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supplanted  by  the  more  stringent  provisions  of  Public  Law  664,  83d 
Congress  (46  U.  S.  C.  1241  (b));  consequently,  the  first  sentence  is 
obsolete. 

The  remaining  language  in  section  509  continues  to  exempt  from 
the  requirements  of  Public  Law  664  shipments  of  materials  procured 
with  local  currency  funds  arising  from  this  act  or  Public  Law  480 
(not  with  dollars)  and  moved  between  two  foreign  countries,  rather 
than  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  country. 

Subsection  9  (e) .  Retention  and  return  of  military  equipment 

Section  511  requires  that  any  eligible  nation,  prior  to  receiving  mili¬ 
tary  assistance,  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  United  States  provid- 
ing  for  the  return  or  disposition  of  equipment  no  longer  needed  by  that 
country  and  for  the  return  of  scrap.  Reimbursable  military  assistance 
under  section  106  of  the  act  is  presently  specifically  excluded.  Subsec¬ 
tion  9  (e)  amends  subsection  511  (c)' by  making  it  explicit  that  this 
requirement  applies  only  to  grant  military  assistance  and  that  it  does 
I  not  apply  to  repayable  transactions  involving  military  equipment, 
whether  under  the  authority  of  section  103  or  106  or  505  of  the  act. 

Subsection  9  (/) .  Notice  to  legislative  committees 

Section  513  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  requires  that  designated 
congressional  committees  be  notified  whenever  assistance  is  furnished 
substantially  different  from  that  presented  in  support  of  the  requested 
authorization.  Subsection  9  (f)  broadens  this  requirement  to  include 
notice  to  the  designated  committees  whenever  administrative  actions 
will  result  in  programs  substantially  different  from  the  presentation  to 
the  Appropriations  Committees. 

SECTION  10.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Subsections  10  (a)  through  (d).  Administration 

Subsections  10  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  have  been  included  in  this  bill 
to  make  certain  that  the  foreign  policy  objectives  of  the  mutual 
security  program  will  not  be  dissipated  among  numerous  Government 
departments  and  agencies,  each  with  a  vested  interest  in  perpetuating 
and  enlarging  a  particular  segment.  Inherent  in  a  program  that  is 
I  global  in  extent  and  diversified  in  character  is  the  danger  that  it  will 
be  administratively  fragmented  and  poorly  coordinated.  The  lan¬ 
guage  in  these  four  subsections  is  designed  to  place  responsibility  for 
overall  guidance,  coordination,  and  administration  squarely  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State  under  the  direction  of  the  President.  The  first 
sentence  of  section  525  provides  the  basis  for  the  present  assignment 
of  certain  functions,  including  the  coordination  of  reports  to  Congress 
under  the  mutual  security  program  and  the  annual  presentation  of 
the  program  to  Congress.  The  repeal  of  this  sentence  does  not  elimi¬ 
nate  the  functions  performed  thereunder. 

Subsection  10  (e).  Personnel  provisions 

Subsection  10  (e)  deals  with  personnel  from  other  Goverment  agen¬ 
cies  who  are  employed  by  the  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  (ICA).  Under  the  present  provisions  of  paragraphs  527  (c)  (1) 
and  (c)  (2)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  all  persons  appointed  or  assigned 
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from  other  Government  agencies  to  overseas  positions  under  ICA,  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  original  agencies,  are  automatically  en¬ 
titled  to  rights  of  reinstatement  in  their  original  agencies  upon  con¬ 
clusion  of  their  employment  under  the  act. 

ICA  depends  upon  the  availability  of  technically  qualified  personnel 
from  other  Government  agencies  for  filling  its  many  technical  positions 
overseas.  Many  of  those  who  are  willing  to  serve  overseas  are  in¬ 
dividuals  with  long  service  in  a  particular  Government  department. 
Without  some  protection  of  a  statutory  reemployment  right  they 
would  not  consent  to  fill  overseas  posts.  On  the  other  hand,  any  long 
absence  from  their  regular  position  in  the  United  States  creates 
management  problems  for  the  Government  departments. 

The  Senate  bill  included  language  that  would  preserve  the  present 
reemplojmient  rights  for  the  first  2  years  of  an  emploj^ee’s  appoint¬ 
ment  under  the  mutual  security  program.  It  would  permit  the 
President  to  modify  or  make  exceptions  to  the  application  of  those 
rights  for  the  period  following  the  first  2  years  of  an  employee’s  ap¬ 
pointment  with  ICA. 

The  committee  accepted  the  general  philosophy  of  the  Senate  bdl 
but  extended  the  period  during  which  reemployment  rights  are 
protected  to  2K  years.  Normal  processing  operations  involved  in  a 
transfer,  a  period  of  indoctrination,  travel  time,  and  accumulated 
leave  would  cut  down  the  total  time  that  an  individual  is  available 
in  the  field.  The  addition  of  6  months  is  designed  to  assure  ICA  that 
individuals  on  loan  from  other  Government  agencies  will  have  a  full 
2-year  tour  of  duty  at  the  place  of  overseas  assignment  and  also 
permit  a  more  orderly  replacement  policy  when  the  tour  of  duty  has 
ended. 

The  effect  of  the  changes  made  by  this  section  should  assure  a 
continued  availability  of  qualified  personnel  from  other  Government 
agencies  for  ICA  overseas  activities  without  the  necessity  of  adding 
permanent  positions.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  relieve  other  Govern¬ 
ment  departments  of  serious  personnel  problems  arising  from  too 
prolonged  absence  of  an  employee  from  his  parent  agency. 

Subsection  10  (f).  Reports 

Section  534  of  the  act  presently  requires  that  the  President  transmit 
to  the  Congress  reports  covering  each  6  months’  operation  of  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  program  and  that  those  reports  shall  include  detailed 
information  on  operations  under  the  small  business  and  guaranty 
programs  and  on  the  President’s  Fund  for  Asian  Development.  The 
committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  specific  provision  should  be  made  for 
detailed  reports  to  be  made  on  the  operations  of  the  DevelopmentLoan 
Fmid,  the  President’s  Special  Assistance  Fund  under  section  400,  and 
on  the  encouragement  of  travel  called  for  by  section  416.  Accordingly, 
subsection  10  (f)  adds  those  sections,  namely,  sections  202,  400,  and 
416.,  to  the  list  of  sections  in  section  534  as  to  which  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  is  required  in  the  semiannual  reports. 

Subsection  10  (g).  Cooperation  with  nations  and  international  organiza¬ 
tions 

This  subsection  amends  subsection  535  (b)  of  the  IMutual  Security 
Act,  which  authorizes  reimbursable  nonmilitary  assistance  to  nations 
and  international  organizations,  bj^  requiring  that  determination  be 
made  that  such  assistance  be  “consistent  with  and”  in  furtherance  of 
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the  purposes  and  within  the  limitations  of  this  act  and  by  making  any 
“free”  nation  eligible  for  assistance  under  this  subsection.  It  also 
authorizes  sale  of  equipment  or  services  to  nations  or  organizations 
not  controlled  by  international  communism  which  do  not  qualify  for 
assistance  under  other  categories  of  aid. 

Subsection  10  {h).  Provisions  on  uses  of  funds 

Parayra'ph  {1)  amends  section  537  by  deletion  of  a  reference  to 
section  124  in  order  to  conform  with  the  repeal  of  section  124  by 
section  3. 

Paragraph  {2)  continues  the  authority  contained  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  537  (a)  of  the  iSfutual  Security  Act  to  pay  rents  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  1958.  This  authorization  is 
made  on  a  year-to-year  basis  because  it  is  contemplated  that  space 
will  bo  provided  for  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  in 
the  new  State  Department  building  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  after  which 
rental  payments  will  no  longer  be  necessary. 

Paragraph  {3)  is  a  clarifying  amendment  to  paragraph  537  (a)  (10) 
defining  more  precisely  the  types  of  expenses  now  being  paid  pursuant 
to  that  section.  The  new  language  does  not  authorize  the  payment 
of  any  expenses  not  already  provided  for.  The  new  and  more  detailed 
language  closely  parallels  subsections  (h)  and  (i)  of  section  2  of  Public 
Law  885  of  the  84th  Congress,  an  act  to  provide  certain  basic  authority 
for  the  Department  of  State.  These  more  detailed  provisions  of  law 
applying  to  the  Department  of  State,  which  were  enacted  at  the  last 
session  of  Congi-ess,  make  it  desirable  that  similar  provisions  be 
applied  to  the  mutual  security  operation  in  place  of  the  general  lan¬ 
guage  heretofore  in  effect. 

Paragraph  (4)  amends  paragraph  537  (a)  (17),  which  provides 
authority  for  the  payment  of  travel  expenses  and  storage  costs,  by 
broadening  the  authority  for  payment  of  storage  costs  in  two  respects. 
First,  it  authorizes  payment  for  expenses  of  storage  (including  related 
transportation)  of  the  furniture  and  household  and  personal  effects  of 
an  employee  when  the  employee  is  temporarily  absent  from  his  post 
under  orders.  Second,  it  authorizes  payment  of  storage  and  related 
transportation  expenses  of  such  hirnitiire  and  effects,  including  auto¬ 
mobiles,  when  such  costs  are  incurred  in  connection  with  authorized 
travel  through  no  fault  of  the  employee,  such  as  costs  residting  from 
delays  in  shipment  caused  by  dock  strikes  or  from  temporary  condi¬ 
tions  of  disorder  at  the  overseas  destination. 

The  need  for  this  additional  authority  was  demonstrated  during 
the  recent  interruption  of  shipping  through  the  Suez  Canal.  Storage 
charges  were  incurred  at  various  points  because  carriers  would  not 
accept  cargo.  The  employees  were  in  no  way  at  fault  and  it  is  unfair 
to  penalize  them  under  such  circumstances. 

Paragraph  {5)  amends  subsection  537  (c)  to  authorize  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  an  additional  $6  million  to  provide  living  quarters,  office  space 
and  supporting  facilities  in  Korea  for  the  use  of  mutual  security  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  additional  $6  million  is  to  be  used  to  provide  housing  and 
supporting  facilities  for  the  personnel  of  the  United  States  Military 
Assistance  Advisory  Group  in  Korea  and  their  dependents.  The  basic 
objective  is  to  make  it  possible  for  dependents  to  be  brought  to  Korea 
so  that  a  longer  tour  of  duty  can  be  prescribed,  thus  reducing  the  heavy 
turnover  cost  and  obtaining  more  effective  utilization  of  personnel. 
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This  paragraph  does  not  authorize  the  appropriation  of  funds  but 
permits  the  use  for  such  purposes  of  funds  available  for  assistance  to 
Korea. 

Paragraph  {6)  adds  a  now  subsection  to  section  537  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  authorizing  the  use  of  funds  available  under  the  act  to 
provide  training  in  the  United  States  for  mutual  security  employees 
who  have  served  overseas  prior  to  t.heir  being  sent  abroad  again. 

This  authority  is  necessary  in  order  that  technical  personnel,  such  as 
public  health  specialists,  engineers,  and  agricultural  experts, _  may 
replenish  their  skills  in  the  United  States  after  extended  service  in 
isolated  areas  overseas.  Since  there  are  very  few  _  technical  jobs 
available  in  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington,  it  is  impossible  to  have  people  serve  a  tour  of 
duty  in  the  United  States  at  regular  intervals  in  the  course  of  rotating 
their  assignments.  A  skilled  technician  cannot,  however,  keep  up 
to  date  if  he  spends  years  in  Asia  or  Africa  without  contact  with  or 
access  to  current  developments  at  home. 

Under  this  authority  such  technicians  after  extended  service  abroad 
would  be  brought  back  to  the  United  States  and  placed  with  organiza¬ 
tions  or  agencies  where  they  could  w'ork  at  their  normal  occupations, 
and  at  the  same  time  receive  training  in  the  latest  developments  in 
their  various  fields. 

Such  persons  would  retain  their  connection  with  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  and  their  employment,  seniority,  and  retire¬ 
ment  rights,  and  be  ready  for  foreign  assignment  after  completion  of 
their  training  in  the  United  States.  In  many  instances  they  would 
be  paid  where  they  worked,  and  the  language  of  this  subsection  pro¬ 
vides  that  such  payment  would  be  in  lieu  of  or  in  reduction  of  com¬ 
pensation  received  from  the  United  States.  In  other  cases,  the  em¬ 
ployee  might  work  at  a  research  or  educational  institution  where  he 
would  not  receive  pay  from  the  institution  but  woidd  be  continued  on 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration  pa3Toll. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  already  has  a  somewhat  similar 
arrangement,  not  involving  overseas  personnel,  under  the  authority 
of  Public  Law  918  of  the  84th  Congress.  The  new  subsection  specifies 
that  any  of  the  authorities  and  provisions  of  Public  Law  918  may  be 
used  in  carrying  out  the  new  subsection,  regardless  of  whether  an 
interchange  of  personnel  is  involved  or  whether  the  training  takes 
place  at  an  institution  specified  in  Public  Law  918.  The  functions 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  under  Public  Law  918, 
will,  where  the  provisions  of  that  law  are  utilized  under  subsection 
537  (e),  be  exercised  by  the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
or  other  agency  performing  functions  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

It  is  further  specified  that  training  under  this  subsection  will  not 
be  considered  employment  or  holding  office  under  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  section  62,  which  provides  that  a  Government  employee 
may  not,  unless  specifically  authorized  by  law,  occupy  more  than  one 
office  where  the  compensation  attached  to  either  office  amounts  to 
$2,500  a  year  or  more.  This  exemption  is  necessary  since  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  has  ruled  that  the  prohibition  applies  when  an  em¬ 
ployee  holds  two  offices  to  which  compensation  is  attached,  even 
though  he  does  not  actually  receive  compensation  from  one  of  the 
offices. 
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SECTION  11.  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS  AND  ADDITIONAL  SECTIONS 

Subsection  11  (a).  Saving  provisions 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  is  the  basic  authority  for  the 
mutual  security  program.  Each  year  additional  authorizations  have 
been  added  to  the  basic  legislation  and  the  prior  authorizing  language 
has  remained  on  the  books,  even  though  it  has  become  obsolete.  The 
result  has  been  that  each  year  the  basic  act  has  become  more  and  more 
voluminous.  This  year  an  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  physical 
volume  of  the  act  itself  and  thereby  to  make  it  more  intelligible. 
Accordingly,  prior  years’  authorizations  have  been  repealed. 

Subsection  11  (a)  amends  the  present  section  543,  containing  saving 
provisions,  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (d) .  The  first  sentence  of  the 
new  subsection  insures  that  funds  previously  appropriated  pursuant  to 
provisions  of  the  acts  which  were  repealed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1956  or  which  are  repealed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957 
will  remain  available  for  their  original  purposes  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  law  already  applicable  to  such  funds.  This  language  is 
the  same  as  that  which  was  used  last  year  with  respect  to  funds  under 
provisions  of  the  act  which  were  repealed  at  that  time.  Since  the 
present  subsection  201  (a)  containing  the  saving  language  enacted 
last  year  is  being  repealed,  it  is  necessary  for  the  new  saving  language 
to  cover  the  repeal  effected  last  year.  The  final  sentence  of  this  sub¬ 
section  specifies  that  any  references  in  any  other  statute  to  provisions 
of  the  act  which  are  repealed  or  renumbered  shall  be  either  deleted  or 
revised  to  refer  to  the  new  section  number.  This  sentence  is,  of  course, 
purely  technical  in  effect. 

Under  the  saving  language  in  this  subsection  funds  appropriated 
in  1955  for  the  President’s  Fund  for  Asian  Economic  Development 
will,  as  under  the  present  language,  remain  available  for  the  full 
3-year  period  for  which  they  were  oiiginally  appropriated  despite 
the  repeal  last  year  of  section  418.  It  also  makes  clear  that  the 
repeal  of  sections  of  the  act  under  which  funds  have  previously  been 
appropriated  (for  example,  secs.  121,  124  and  201)  will  not  affect 
the  continued  availability  of  unexpended  balances  of  those  prior 
appropriations. 

Subsection  11  {b).  Amendments  to  other  laws 

Paragraph  (1)  amends  section  544  relating  to  amendments  to 
other  laws,  by  repealing  subsections  (a),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  and 
by  renumbering  subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (a).  All  of  the  repealed 
subsections  had  the  effect  of  amending  other  laws.  Since  that  pur¬ 
pose  has  been  achieved,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  that  this  particular 
language  be  kept  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  Paragraph  11  (b)  (1) 
makes  it  clear  that  these  repeals  will  not  affect  the  amendments  to 
other  laws  which  the  repealed  subsections  have  already  accomplished. 

Paragraph  {2)  adds  a  new  subsection  (b)  to  section  544.  The 
new  subsection  amends  a  provision  inserted  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1956  with  respect  to  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 
In  that  year  the  ceiling  on  United  States  contributions  to  the  FAO 
was  raised  from  $2  million  to  $3  million  in  order  to  meet  anticipated 
increases  in  assessments  and  in  order  to  bring  about  an  orderly  ex¬ 
pansion  in  the  programs  of  the  FAO.  At  the  same  time  a  provision 
was  added  limiting  the  United  States  contribution  to  FAO  to  31.5  per- 
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cent.  In  view  of  the  value  of  the  work  performed  by  FAO,  paragraph 
11  (b)  (2)  raises  the  limitation  to  33.33  percent. 

Paragraph  (2)  also  amends  further  subsection  104  (h)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (Public,  Law  480) .  This  latter  section,  added  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  last  year,  called  for  special  efforts  to  use  sale  proceeds 
of  Public  Law  480  for  international  educational  exchange  activities. 
The  results  are  far  from  adequate.  Hence  the  committee  recommends 
this  additional  language  that  will  confer  upon  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  authority  to  set  aside  proceeds  from  Public  Law  480  sales  and 
loan  repayments,  not  in  excess  of  $1  million  a  year  in  any  one  countrv 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  5  years  in  advance  as  he  ma}’  determine 
to  be  required  for  international  educational  activities.  It  is  expected 
that  the  authority  conferred  l)y  this  new  language  will  be  exercised  in 
a  manner  consonant  with  the  provisions  of  the  Executive  order  that 
provides  for  tlie  allocation  of  foreign  currencies  derived  from  Public 
Law  480. 

Subsection  11  (c).  Technical  amendment 

Subsection  11  (c)  is  a  technical  correction,  deleting  a  reference  in 
section  546  (b)  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1940  and  substituting  the 
correct  reference  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  which  replaced 
the  1946  act. 

Subsection  11  {d).  Technical  amendment 

Subsection  1 1  (d)  repeals  the  now  obsolete  section  547  which  re¬ 
quired  cej’tain  reductions  in  authorizations  for  ap])ropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1955. 

Subsection  11  (e).  Technical  change 

Subsection  11  (e)  amends  section  549  which  provides  for  a  15-month 
availability  for  a  portion  of  the  funds  aporopriated  for  defense  support, 
technical  cooperation,  and  certain  other  assistance.  Since  this  bill 
places  (lefense  support  funds  on  a  no-year  basis,  the  15  m.onths’  avail¬ 
ability  is  no  longer  necessary  for  that  category  of  aid  ancl  therefore 
section  549  must  be  ainended. 

Subsection  11  (/).  Restrictions  on  assistance 

The  committee,  added  a  requirement  that  all  assistance  furnished 
and  all  loans  made  pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  ^the  Mutual  Defense  .Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (Battle 
Act).  Ibis  provisio)!  would  prevent  the  President  from  using  the 
discretionary  authority  given  him  under  section  401  of  the  Alutual 
Security  .Mt  to  waive  the  requirements  of  the  Battle  Act. 

In  adding  this  amendment  the  committee  desired  to  emphasize  its 
desire  that  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  to  retain  control  over 
strategic  exports  to  Soviet-dominated  nations  should  not  bo  relaxed. 


Changes  in  Existing  Law 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as  passed 
by  the  Senate,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be 
ornitted  is  enclosec!  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics, 
existing  law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman): 
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MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hon  fie  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954”. 

Sec.  2.  Statement  of  Policy.— (a)  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizing  that  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States  are  endangered  as  long  as  international  communism 
and  the  nations  it  controls  continue  hy  threat  of  military  action,  use 
of  economic  pressure,  internal  subversion,  or  other  means  to  attempt 
to  bring  uiuler  their  domina  tion  peoples  now  free  and  independent 
and  continue  to  deny  the  rights  of  freedom  and  self-government  to 
peoples  and  nations  once  free  hut  now  subject  to  sucli  domination, 
declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  continue  as  long 
as  such  da.ngcr  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  persists  to  make  availalile  to  free  nations  and  peoples 
upon  request  assistance  of  such  nature  and  in  such  amounts  as  the 
United  States  deems  advisable  compatible  with  its  own  stability, 
strength,  and  other  obligations,  and  as  may  be  needed  and  effectively 
used  by  such  free  nations  and  peoples  to  help  them  maintain  their 
freedom. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  inasmuch  as— 

(1)  the  United  States,  through  mutual  security  programs,  has 
made  substantial  contributions  to  the  economic  recoveiy  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  nations  of  Western  Europe; 

(2)  (lue  in  part  to  those  programs,  it  has  been  possible  for  such 
nations  to  achieve  complete  economic  recovery  and  to  regain 
their  military  strength;  and 

(:f)  certain  other  friendly  nations  of  the  world  remain  in  need 
of  assistance  in  order  that  they  may  defend  themselves  against 
aggression  and  contribute  to  the  security  of  the  free  world, 
those  nations  that  have  been  assisted  in  their  recovery  should,  in  the 
future,  share  with  the  United  States  to  a  greater  extent  the  financial 
burden  of  providing  aid  to  those  countries  which  are  still  in  need  of 
assistance  of  the  type  provided  under  this  Act. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  assistance  umler  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  so  as  to  assist  other  peoples  in  their  eflorts  to 
achieve  self-government  or  independence  under  circumstances  which 
will  enable  them  to  assume  an  equal  station  among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world  and  to  fulfill  their  responsibilities  for  self-government  or 
independence. 

TITLE  I- MUTUAL  DEFENSE  ASSISTANCE 
Chapter  1 — Military  Assistance 

Sec.  101.  Purpose  of  Chapter. — The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  reaffirms  the  policy  of  tlie  United  States  to  achieve  international 
peace  and  security  through  the  United  Nations  so  that^  armed  force 
shall  not  be  useil  except  in  the  common  defense.  Tlie  Congress 
iiereby  finds  that  the  efforts  of  the  Uniteii  States  and  other  nations  to 
promote  peace  and  security  require  additional  mea,sures  of  suppoit 
based  upon  the  principle  of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and 
mutual  aid.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  to  authorize  measuies 
in  the  common  defense,  including  the  furnishing  of  military  assistance 
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to  friendly  nations  and  international  organizations  in  order  to  promote 
the  foreign  policy,  security,  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States 
and  to  facilitate  the  effective  participation  of  such  nations  in  arrange¬ 
ments  for  individual  and  collective  self-defense.  In  furnishing  such 
military  assistance,  it  remains  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  exert  maximum  efforts  to  achieve  universal  control  of  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  and  universal  regulation  and  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments,  including  armed  forces,  under  adequate  safeguards  to  protect 
complying  nations  against  violation  and  evasion. 

The  Congress  reaffirms  its  previous  expressions  favormg  the 
creation  by  the  free  peoples  of  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific  of  a  joint 
organization,  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
establish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed  to 
develop  their  economic  and  social  well-bemg,  to  safeguard  basic  rights 
and  liberties  and  to  protect  their  security  and  independence. 

The  Congress  hereby  reiterates  its  opposition  to  the  seating  in  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Commimist  China  regime  as  the  representative 
of  China.  In  the  event  of  the  seating  of  representatives  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  in  the  Security  Council  or  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  the  President  is  requested  to  inform 
the  Congress,  insofar  as  is  compatible  with  the  requirements  of  national 
security,  of  the  implications  of  this  action  upon  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  our  foreign  relationships,  including  that 
created  by  membership  in  the  United  Nations,  together  with  any 
recommendations  which  he  may  have  with  respect  to  the  matter. 

Sec.  102.  General  Authority. — Military  assistance  may  be  fur¬ 
nished  under  this  chapter  on  a  grant  or  loan  basis  and  upon  such  other 
appropriate  terms  as  may  be  agi-eed  upon,  by  the  procurement  from 
any  source  and  the  transfer  to  eligible  nations  and  international 
organizations  of  equipment,  materials,  and  services  or  by  the  provision 
of  any  service,  including  the  assignment  or  detail  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  other  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
solely  to  assist  in  an  advisory  capacity  or  to  perform  other  duties  of 
a  noncombatant  nature,  including  military  trainmg  or  advice. 

Sec.  103.  Authorizations. — [(a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President,  in  addition  to  appropriations 
authorized  by  section  104,  not  to  exceed  $1,270,000,000,  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  chapter;  and,  in  addition,  unexpended  balances  of 
appropriations  for  military  assistance  under  each  paragraph  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954  (including  the  appropriation 
for  mutual  special  weapons  planning),  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  and  to  be  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  subsection;  all  of 
which  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  tlmough  June  30, 
1955. 

[(2)  In  addition,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed 
$1,133,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 

[(3)  In  addition,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to,  exceed 
$2,225,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended.] 

(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  vof  fo  exceed  $1,800,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
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expended.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $1 ,500,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

(b)  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  available  for  the  administrative  and  operating  expenses 
of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  [and  of  section  124]  includ¬ 
ing  expenses  incident  to  United  States  participation  in  international 
security  organizations. 

(c)  When  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  are  used  to  furnish  military  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment 
within  ten  years  or  earlier  such  assistance  may  be  furnished,  notwith¬ 
standing  sections  105,  141,  and  142,  to  nations  eligible  to  purchase 
military  equipment,  materials,  and  services  under  section  106.  When 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are  used  to  furnish  military 
assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  within  three  years  or  earlier,  dollar 
repayments,  including  dollar  proceeds  derived  from,  the  sale  of  foreign 
currency  received  hereunder  to  any  United  States  Government  agency  or 
program,  may  be  credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  and 
shall  be  available  until  expended  for  the  purposes  of  military  assistance 
on  terms  of  repayment,  and,  notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to 
the  use  of  foreign  currencies  or  other  receipts  accruing  to  the  United 
States,  repayments  in  foreign  currency  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter:  Provided,  That  the  authority  in  this  sentence  shall  apply 
to  repayments  from  not  to  exceed  $1 75,000,000  of  the  appropriations  used 
for  such  assistance. 

Sec.  104.  Infrastructure.^ — ^(a)  The  President  is  authorized  to 
make  contributions  to  infrastructure  programs  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  in  accordance  with  agreements  [already]  made 
between  the  member  nations,  out  of  funds  made  available  pursuant 
to  this  section,  or  section  103,  or  chapter  IX  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  of  amounts  totaling  not  more  than  [$780,- 
000,000]  $1 ,000,000,000,  less  amounts  already  contributed  for  such 
purpose.  [There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  such  purpose,  in  installments  prior  to  June  30,  1958, 
not  to  exceed  $321,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  expended.] 
Such  contributions  by  the  United  States  shall  not  exceed  its  propor¬ 
tionate  share,  as  heretofore  agreed  upon,  of  the  expenses  of  such 
programs. 

(b)  When  the  President  determines  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
secuiity  of  the  United  States  to  participate  in  programs  for  the  acqui¬ 
sition  or  construction  of  facilities  in  foreign  nations  for  collective 
defense  other  than  programs  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza¬ 
tion,  he  may  use  for  such  purpose  funds  made  available  under  section 
103  or  local  currencies  made  available  under  section  402  in  amounts 
totaling  not  more  than  $50,000,000. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  section  501  of  this  Act,  no  funds,  other  than 
those  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  may  be 
expended  for  the  purposes  of  this  section.  No  funds  shall  be  expended 
under  this  section  for  rental  or  purchase  of  land  or  for  payment  of 
taxes. 

Sec.  105.  Conditions  Applicable  to  Military  Assistance. — -(a) 
Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  chapter  to  any  nation 
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whose  increased  ability  to  defend  itself  the  President  shall  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  important  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  which 
is  otherwise  elig:ible  to  receive  such  assistance.  Equipment  and  ma¬ 
terials  furnished  under  this  chapter  shall  be  made  available  solely  to 
maintain  the  internal  security  and  legitimate  self-defense  of  the  recip¬ 
ient  nation,  or  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  its  area  or 
in  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  The  President  shall  be  satisfied  that 
such  equipment  and  materials  will  not  be  used  to  undertake  any  act 
of  aggression  against  any  nation. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  authority  and  limitations  contained  in  the 
preceding  subsection,  the  following  provisions  shall  apply  to  par¬ 
ticular  areas. 

(1)  The  Congress  welcomes  the  recent  progress  in  European 
cooperation  and  reaffirms  its  belief  in  the  necessity  of  further 
efforts  toward  political  federation,  military  integration,  and 
economic  unification  as  a  means  of  building  strength,  establish¬ 
ing  security,  and  preserving  peace  in  the  North  Atlantic  area. 
In  order  to  provide  further  encouragem.ent  to  such  efforts,  the 
Congress  believes  it  essential  that  this  Act  should  be  so  admin¬ 
istered  as  to  support  concrete  measures  to  promote  greater  politi¬ 
cal  federation,  military  integration,  and  economic  unification  in 
Europe. 

(2)  Military  assistance  furnished  to  any  nation  in  the  Near 
East  and  Africa  to  permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  its 
area  shall  be  furnished  only  in  accordance  with  plans  and  arrange¬ 
ments  which  shall  have  been  found  by  the  President  to  require 
the  recipient  nation  to  take  an  important  part  therein. 

(3)  In  furnishing  military  assistance  in  Asia  f ,  and  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  section  121  of  this  Act],  the  President 
shall  give  the  fullest  assistance,  as  far  as  possible  directly,  to  the 
free  peoples  in  that  area,  including  the  Associated  States  of 
Carnbodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  in  their  creation  of  a  joint  organ¬ 
ization,  consistent  with  the.  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
establish  a  program  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation  designed 
to  develop  their  economic  and  social  well-being,  to  safeguard 
basic  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  protect  their  security  and 
independence. 

(4)  Military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to  the  other  American 
Republics  only  in  accordance  with  defense  plans  which  shall  have 
been  found  by  the  President  to  require  the  recipient  nation  to 
participate  in  missions  important  to  the  defense  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Sec.  106.  Sale  op  Military  Equipment,  Materials,  and  Serv¬ 
ices. — (a)  The  President  may,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
chapter,  sell  or  enter  into  contracts  (without  requirement  for  charge  to 
any  appropriation  or  contract  authorization)  for  the  procurement  for 
sale  of  equipment,  materials,  or  services  to  any  nation  or  international 
organization:  Provided,  That  prior  to  the  transfer  of  any  such  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,  or  services  to  any  nation  which  has  not  signed  an 
agreement  under  section  142  of  this  Act  or  joined  with  the  United 
States  in  a  regional  collective  defense  arrangement,  the  President  shall 
have  received  commitments  satisfactory  to  him  that  sucli  equipment, 
materials,  or  services  are  required  for  and  will  be  used  by  such  nation’ 
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solely  to  maintain  its  internal  security,  its  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to 
permit  it  to  participate  in  the  defense  of  the  area  of  which  it  is  a  part, 
or  in  collective  security  arrangements  and  measures  consistent  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United"  Nations,  and  that  it  will  not  undertake  any  act 
of  aggression  against  any  other  state. 

(b)  ^Vllenever  equipment  or  materials  are  sold  from  the  stocks  of 
or  services  are  rendered  by  any  United  States  Government  agency  to 
any  nation  or  international  organization  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a),  such  nation  or  international  organization  shall  first  make  available 
the  fair  value,  as  determined  by  the  President,  of  such  equipment, 
materials,  or  services  before  delivery  or,  when  the  President  determines 
it  to  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  within  sixty  days 
thereafter  or,  as  determined  by  the  President,  within  a  reasonable 
period  not  to  exceed  three  years.  The  fair  value  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the  value  as  defined  in  subsection 
(h)  of  section  545 :  Provided,  That  with  respect  to  excess  equipment 
or  materials  the  fair  value  may  not  be  determined  to  be  less  than  (i) 
the  minimum  value  specified  in  that  subsection  plus  the  scrap  value, 
or  (ii)  the  market  value,  if  ascertainable,  whichever  is  the  greater. 
Before  a  contract  for  new  production  is  entered  into,  or  rehabilitation 
work  is  undertaken,  such  nation  or  international  organization  shall  (A) 
provide  the  United  States  with  a  dependable  undertaking  to  pay  the 
full  amount  of  such  contract  or  the  cost  of  siich  rehabilitation  which  will 
assure  the  United  States  against  any  loss  on  the  contract  or  rehabilita¬ 
tion  work,  and  (B)  shall  make  funds  available  in  such  amounts  and 
at  such  times  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  the  payments  required  by 
the  contract  or  the  rehabilitation  work  in  advance  of  the  time  such 
payments  are  due,  in  addition  to  the  estimated  amount  of  any  damages 
and  costs  that  may  accrue  from  the  cancellation  of  such  contract  or 
rehabilitation  work. 

(c)  Sections  105,  141,  and  142  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
assistance  furnished  under  this  section. 

Sec.  107.  Waivers  of  Law.— (a)  The  President  may  perform  any 
of  the  functions  authorized  under  this  chapter  without  regard  to  (1) 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  [12G2  (a), 
and  title  34,  United  States  Code,  section  546  (e)3  7S07  {a)\  and  (2) 
such  provisions  as  he  may  specify  of  the  joint  resolution  of  November 
4,  1939  (54  Stat.  4),  as  amended. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  [Revised  Statutes  1222 
(10  U.  S.  C.  576)3  tiile  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  35U  (b)  and 
8544  (b),  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Defense  may  be  assigned 
or  detailed  to  any  civil  office  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  President 
to  furnish  assistance  under  this  Act. 

[Sec.  108.  Transfer  of  Military  Equipment  to  Japan. — in 
addition  to  any  program  of  military  assistance  for  which  funds  may 
be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  President  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  transfer  to  the  Government  of  Japan,  until  June  30,  1956, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  and  upon  its 
request.  United  States  military  equipment  and  supplies  programmed 
for  Japan  to  meet  its  internal  security  requirements  for  which  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  appropriations  were  obligated  prior  to  July  1,  1953. 
No  appropriation  shall  be  requested  to  replace  the  military  equipment 
and  supplies  so  transferred,  and  no  funds  heretofore  or  hereafter 
appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  chapter  shall  be  available  for 
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reimbursement  to  any  United  States  Government  agency  on  account 
of  any  transfer  made  pursuant  to  this  section. 

[Chapter  2 — Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific,  and 

Direct  Forces  Support 

[Sec.  121.  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western  Pacific.' — There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955,  to  be  made  available  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  includ¬ 
ing  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $700,000,000 
for  expenses  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  forces  of  nations  in  the 
area  of  Southeast  Asia,  including  the  furnishing,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
direct  assistance  to  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
Vietnam  as  well  as  to  the  forces  of  other  free  nations  in  the  area 
including  those  of  France  located  in  such  Associated  States  and  for 
other  expenditures  to  accomplish  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific  the  policies  and  purposes  declared  in  this  Act.  In  addition, 
the  unexpended  balances  of  funds  allocated  from  appropriations  made 
pursuant  to  sections  304  and  540  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
as  amended,  for  the  purpose  of  support  of  the  forces  of  the  Associated 
States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam  and  the  forces  of  France 
located  in  the  Associated  States,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purpose  of  tliis  section  through  June  30,  1955, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this 
section.  Assistance  under  this  title  shall  be  made  available  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  sections  141  and  142,  except  that  (1)  in  the  case 
of  assistance  to  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam, 
and  (2)  in  the  case  of  assistance  (not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  10 
per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section, 
excluding  unexpended  balances  of  prior  appropriations)  to  other 
nations,  the  President  may  waive  specific  provisions  of  section  142 
to  the  extent  he  may  deem  necessary  in  the  national  interest  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  President  or  such  officer  as  he 
may  designate  shall  report  each  instance  of  such  waiver  to  the  Foreign 
Relations,  Appropriations,  and  Ai-med  Services  Committees  of  the 
Senate  a,nd  the  Foreign  Affairs,  Appropriations,  and  Ai-med  Services 
Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  within  thirty  days. 

[It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  part  of  the  funds  appro¬ 
priated  under  this  section  shall  be  used  on  behalf  of  governments  which 
are  committed  by  treaty  to  maintain  Commmiist  rule  over  any  defined 
territory  of  Asia. 

[Sec.  122.  Production  for  Forces  Support. — There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955, 
to  be  made  available  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  mcluding  transfer 
of  funds,  as  he  may  specify,  not  to  exceed  $35,000,000  for  manufacture 
in  the  United  Kingdom  of  military  aircraft  required  by  United  King¬ 
dom  forces  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area.  In  addition, 
unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  section  102 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  their  original  purposes  through  June  30, 
1955,  and  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  appropriation  made  pursuant 
to  the  second  clause  of  that  section  is  authorized  to  be  consolidated 
with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

[Sec.  123.  Common  Use  Items. — There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed 
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$60,000,000  for  the  provision  of  any  common-use  equipment,  materials, 
commodities,  or  services  which  are  to  be  used  by  military  forces  of 
nations  receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  this  title.  Programs 
authorized  by  this  section  shall  be  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  chapter  1  or  chapter  3  of  this  title.  i  •  j 

[Sec.  124.  Direct  Forces  Support. — There  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  tbe  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1956  not  to 
exceed  $317.,200,000  to  provide  assistance  in  the  form  of  direct  forces 
support  to  be  delivered  or  rendered  directly  to  the  military  forces  of 
nations  clig^blo  for  military  assistanco  undor  chapter  1  of  this  title. 
The  President  may,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section  501, 
consolidate  all  or  any  part  of  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this 
section  with  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  section  103.  Programs 
authorized  by  this  section  may  be  administered  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  1  or  chapter  3  of  this  title.] 

Chapter  3 — Defense  Support 

Sec.  131.  General  Authority.— (a)  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  furnish,  to  nations  and  organizations  eligible  to  receive 
militarv  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  this  title,  or  to  nations  which 
have  joined  with  the  United  States  in  a  regional  collective  defense 
arrangement,  commodities,  services,  and  financial  and  other  ^sistance 
Specifically  designed  to  sustain  and  increase  military  effort.  In 
furnishing  such  assistance,  the  President  may  provide  for  the  procure- 
ment  and  transfer  from  any  source  of  any  commodity  or  service  (in¬ 
cluding  processing,  storing,  transporting,  marine  insurance,  and  repair¬ 
ing)  or  any  technical  information  and  assistance. 

[(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
not  to  exceed”^ 

[(1)  $46,000,000  for  Europe  (excluding  Greece  and  Turkey); 

[(2)  $73,000,000  for  the  Near  East  (hicludmg  Greece  and 
Turkey),  Africa,  and  South  Asia;  and 

[(3)  $80,098,195  for  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific. 

In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  heretofore  made 
pursuant  to  section  541  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available  tor  tfie 
purpose  of  this  subsection  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consoli¬ 
dated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  for  the  same  area  by  this 
subsection:  Provided,  That  portions  of  such  unexpended  balances 
which  have  been  allocated  to  assistance  for  Greece  and  iurkey  shall 
be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  paragraph  (2) 

of  this  subsection.]  .  -i  4  j 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  yor 
use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $800,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1 959  to  carry  out  the  purposes  oj  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $710,000,000  which  shall  remain  available  until 
PTTiPThded 

[(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1956  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
not  to  exceed — 
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[(1)  $92,000,000  for  Europe  (excluding  Greece  and  Turkey) ; 

^  [(2)  $102,500,000  for  the  Near  East  (including  Greece  and 
Turkey)  and  Africa ;  and 
[(3)  $827,800,000  for  Asia; 
and  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  not  to  exceed —  * 

[(1)  $71,200,000  for  Europe  (excluding  Greece  and  Turkey); 

^  [(2)  $170,000,000  for  the  Near  East  (including  Greece  and 
Turkey)  and  Africa; 

1(3)  $882,000,000  for  Asia;  and 
[(4)  $52,000,000  for  Latin  America. 

[Funds  made  ayailable  under  paragraph  (4)  may  be  used  to  furnish 
assistance  designed  to  sustain  and  increase  military  effort  or  political 
or  economic  stability,  and  may  be  used  without  regard  to  tlie  require¬ 
ments  of  sections  141  and  142  in  the  case  of  any  nation  which  is  a  party 
to  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance  and  which 
has  adhered  to  the  resolution  of  1954  entitled  “Declaration  of  Soli- 
(larity  for  the  Preseiwation  of  the  Political  Integrity  of  the  American 
States  against  the  Interyention  of  International  Communism”.  Of 
the  funds  niade  available  under  paragraph  (4),  the  sum  of  $15,000,000 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  subsection,  and  in  the  utilization  of  such  sum  prefer¬ 
ence  shall  be  given  to  (A)  projects  or  programs  that  will  clearly  con¬ 
tribute  to  promoting  health,  education,  and  sanitation  in  the  area  as  a 
whole  or  among  a  group  or  groups  of  countries  of  the  area,  (B)  joint 
health,  education,  and  sanitation  assistance  programs  undertaken  by 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  (C)  such  land 
resettlement  programs  as  wiU  contribute  to  the  resettlement  of  foreign 
and  native  migrants  in  the  area  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  country  of  the 
area,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  economic  developmeiit  and  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  productivity:  Pi’ovided,  That  assistance  under 
this  sentence  shall  emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever  possi¬ 
ble,  and  not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for 
assistance  under  this  sentence  shall  be  available  only  for  furnishing 
assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  505. 

[F unds  made  available  for  assistance  to  Korea  from  appropriations 
authorized  by  this  section  may  be  used  in  accordance  with  the  appli¬ 
cable  provisions  of  section  132  of  this  Act.] 

[((D]  W  lu  providing  assistance  in  the  procurement  of  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  United  States,  United  States  dollars  shall  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  marine  insurance  on  such  commodities  where  such  insurance 
is  placed  on  a  competitive  basis  in  accordance  with  normal  trade 
practice  prevailing  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II:  Provided, 
That  in  the  event  a  participating  country,  by  statute,  decree,  rule,  or 
regulation,  discriminates  against  any  marine  insurance  company 
authorized  to  do  business  in  any  State  of  the  United  States,  then 
commodities  purchased  with  funds  provided  hereunder  and  destined 
for  such  country  shall  be  insured  in  the  United  States  against  marine 
risk  with  a  company  or  companies  authorized  to  do  a  marine  insurance 
business  in  any  State  of  the  United  States. 

^  (d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  section 

may  he  furnished  under  this  section  without 
regard  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  title  and  (2)  the  authority  provided 
in  section  807  may  be  exercised  in  furnishing  assistance  under  subsec- 
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tioii  (a)  of  this  section;  and  funds  available  under  this  section  may  be 
used  for  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  in  Korea  without  regard  to  section  409  of  this  Act. 

[Sec.  132.  Korean  Program. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed 
$205,000,000  to  be  expended,  upon  terms  and  conditions  specified  by 
the  President,  for  defense  support,  relief  and  rehabilitation,  and  other 
necessary  assistance  (including  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on 
shipments  for  relief  and  rehabilitation,  without  regard  to  section  409 
of  this  Act)  in  those  parts  of  Korea  which  the  President  shall  have 
determined  to  be  not  under  Communist  control.  In  addition,  unex¬ 
pended  balances  of  funds  heretofore  allocated  for  the  pin-pose  of  relief 
and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  pursuant  to  the  paragraph  entitled  “Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  in  Korea”,  chapter  VII,  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1954,  and  unobligated  balances  of  the  appropriation  for 
“Civilian  Relief  in  Korea”,  title  III,  Department  of  Defense  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1954,  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be 
consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  subsection. 

[(b)  (1)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the 
President  is  authorized,  at  any  time  prior  to  twenty-four  months  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  transfer  to  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
by  sale  or  charter  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify, 
not  more  than  eight  Cl-M-AVl  vessels.  Any  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  owning  or  operating  such  vessels  is  authorized  to 
make  such  vessels  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  if  after  investigation  it  is  determined  b}^  the  President  that 
there  are  privately  ownedC  1-M-AVl  vessels  offered  and  available  for 
sale  by  American  citizens  as  defined  in  section  2  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  as  amended,  at  prices  equal  to  or  less  than  those  provided  for 
in  subsection  (b)  (2)  below,  such  vessels  shall  be  acquhed  by  an  own¬ 
ing  or  operating  agency  designated  by  the  President  for  the  purpose 
of  this  subsection.  Funds  made  available  pursuant  to  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection. 

[(2)  Such  transfers  shall  be  made  at  prices  determined  under  sec¬ 
tion  3  of  the  Alerchant  Ship  Sales  Act  of  1946  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.  1736): 
Provided,  That  such  vessels  shall  be  placed  in  class  in  accordance  with 
minimum  requirements  of  the  American  Bureau  of  Shipping  by  the 
owning  or  operating  agency,  and  the  expense  of  placing  in  class  shall 
be  reimbursed  to  such  agency. 

[(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955  not  to  exceed  $3,452,615  for  maldng  contributions  to  the 
United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  or  expenditure 
through  such  other  agenej^  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  as  the 
President  may  direct.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  made  pursuant  to  the  last  sentence  of  section  303  (a)  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  continued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through 
June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  author¬ 
ized  by  this  subsection.  Sections  141  and  142  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  assistance  furnished  under  this  subsection. 

[(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
section  (1)  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  section  without 
regard  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  title  and  (2)  the  authority  pro- 
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vided  in  section  307  may  be  exercised  in  furnishing  assistance  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.] 

Chapter  4 — General  Provisions  Relating  to  Mutual  Defense 

Assistance 

Sec.  141.  Conditions  of  Eligibility  for  Assistance. — No  assist¬ 
ance  shall  be  furnished  under  this  title  to  any  nation  or  organization 
unless  the  President  shall  have  found  that  furnishing  such  assistance 
will  strengthen  the  secui’ity  of  the  United  States  and  promote  world 
peace.  No  such  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  a  nation  unless  it 
shall  have  agreed  to  the  provisions  required  by  section  142,  and  such 
additional  provisions  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  effectuate 
the  policies  and  provisions  of  this  title  and  to  safeguard  the  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  142.  Agreements. — (a)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to 
any  nation  under  this  title  unless  such  nation  shall  have  agreed  to — 

(1)  join  in  promoting  international  understanding  and  good 
will,  and  maintaining  world  peace; 

(2)  take  such  action  as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  to 
eliminate  causes  of  international  tension; 

(3)  fulfill  the  military  obligations,  if  any,  which  it  has  assumed 
under  multilateral  or  bilateral  agTeements  or  treaties  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party; 

(4)  make,  consistent  with  its  political  and  economic  stability, 
the  full  contribution  permitted  by  its  manpower,  resources,  facili¬ 
ties,  and  general  economic  condition  to  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  its  own  defensive  strength  and  the  defensive 
strength  of  the  free  world; 

(5)  take  all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be  needed  to 
develop  its  defense  capacities; 

(6)  take  appropriate  steps  to  hisure  the  effective  utilization 
of  the  assistance  furnished  under  this  title  in  furtherance  of  the 
policies  and  purposes  of  this  title; 

(7)  impose  appropriate  restrictions  against  transfer  of  title  to 
or  possession  of  any  equipment  and  materials,  information,  or 
services  furnished  under  chapter  1  of  this  title,  without  the  consent 
of  the  President; 

(8)  maintain  the  security  of  any  article,  service,  or  information 
furnished  under  chapter  1  of  this  title; 

(9)  furnish  equipment  and  materials,  services,  or  other  assist¬ 
ance  consistent  with  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the 
United  States  or  to  and  among  other  nations  to  further  the 
policies  and  purpose  of  chapter  1  of  this  title; 

(10)  permit  continuous  observation  and  review  bj^  United 
States  representatives  of  programs  of  assistance  authorized  under 
this  title,  including  the  utilization  of  any  such  assistance,  and 
provide  the  United  States  with  full  and  complete  information 
with  respect  to  these  matters,  as  the  President  may  require. 

(b)  In  cases  where  any  commodity  is  to  be  furnished  on  a  grant 
basis  under  [chapter  2  or]  chapter  3  of  title  I  [or  under  title  II]  of 
this  Act  under  arrangements  which  will  result  in  the  accrual  of  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  the  recipient  nation  from  the  import  or  sale  thereof,  such 
assistance  shall  not  be  furnished  unless  the  recipient  nation  shall  have 
agreed  to  establish  a  special  account,  and — 
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(i)  deposit  in  the  Special  Account,  under  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  maj''  he  agreed  npon,  currency  of  the  recipient  nation  in 
amounts  equal  to  such  proceeds; 

(ii)  make  available  to  the  United  States  such  portion  of  the 
Special  Account  as  may  be  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
necessary  for  the  requirements  of  the  United  States:  Promded, 
That  such  portion  shall  not  be  less  than  10  per  centum  in  the 
case  of  any  country  to  which  such  minimum  requirement  has 
been  applicable  under  any  Act  repealed  by  this  Act;  and 

(iii)  utilize  the  remainder  of  the  Special  Account  for  programs 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  purposes  for  which 
new  funds  authorized  by  this  Act  would  themselves  be  available. 

Any  unencumbered  balances  of  funds  which  remain  in  the  Account 
upon  termination  of  assistance  to  such  nation  under  this  Act  shall  be 
disposed  of  for  such  purposes  as  may,  subject  to  approval  by  Act  or 
joint  resolution  of  the  Congress,  be  agreed  to  between  such  country 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

[Sec.  143.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  title  or  any  other  title  of  this  Act,  or  under  any 
provision  of  law  repealed  by  section  542  (a)  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
furnished  to  Yugoslavia  after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  unless  the  President  finds 
and  so  reports  to  the  Congress,  with  his  reasons  therefor,  (1)  that  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  Yugoslavian  policies  on  the  basis  of  which 
assistance  under  this  Act  has  been  furnished  to  Yugoslavia  in  the 
past,  and  that  Yugoslavia  is  independent  of  control  by  the  Soviet 
Union,  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  participating  in  any  policy  or  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world,  and  (3)  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  national  security  of  the  United  States  to  continue 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  Yugoslavia  under  this  Act.] 

Sec.  143.  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia. — In  furnishing  assistance 
to  Yugoslavia,  the  President  shall  continuously  assure  himself  (1)  that 
Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  its  independence,  (2)  that  Yugoslavia 
is  not  participating  in  any  policy  or  program  for  the  Communist  conquest 
of  the  world,  and  (3)  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  national  security  of  the  United  States.  The  President  shall 
keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and 
constantly  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to  I  ugoslavia  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  144.  Southeast  Asia. — Assistance  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  available  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  I4I  and  14^>  except 
that  (1)  in  the  case  of  assistance  to  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and  {2)  in  the  case  of  assistance^  {not  to  exceed  in 
the  aggregate  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  121,  excluding  unexpended  balances  of  prior  appropriations)  to 
other  nations  in  the  area  of  southeast  Asia,  the  President  may  waive  spe¬ 
cific  provisions  of  section  142  to  the  extent  he  may  deem  necessary  in  the 
national  interest  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  ^  The  President 
or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate  shall  report  each  instance  of  such 
waiver  to  the  Foreign  Relations,  Appropriations,  and  Armed  Services 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs,  Appropriations,  and 
Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  w%th%n 
thirty  days. 
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TITLE  II— DEVELOPMENT  [ASSISTANCEJ  LOAN  FUND 

[Skc.  201.  Authorization. — (a)  In  addition  to  the  funds  hereto¬ 
fore  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sections  201  and  418 
of  tliis  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1956,  which  funds  shall  remain  available  for  their  original  pur¬ 
poses  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  originally  applicable 
thereto,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  not  to  exceed  $293,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  June  30, 
1960,  for  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  economic  development  of 
free  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Africa,  based  on  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation  of  friendly  nations,  and  to  maintain  economic  and  politi¬ 
cal  stability  in  these  areas. 

Q(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  funds  hereafter 
made  available  for  purposes  of  this  title  to  accomplish  in  these  areas 
policies  and  purposes  declared  in  this  Act,  and  to  disburse  them  on 
such  terms  and  conditions,  including  transfer  of  funds,  as  he  may 
specify:  Provided,  That  eighty  per  centum  of  such  assistance  shall 
only  be  available  on  terms  of  repayment,  except  (1)  when  such  funds 
are  used  to  finance  sales  of  surpius  agricultural  commodities  under 
section  402,  or  (2)  when  granted  for  the  purpose  of  a  regional  project 
involving  two  or  more  beneficiary  nations:  And  provided  further, 
Tliat  not  more  than  25  per  centum  of  any  funds  hereafter  made  avail¬ 
able  for  purposes  of  this  title  shall  be  used  in  furnishing  bilateral  as¬ 
sistance  to  any  one  nation.] 

(Note. — Subsection  (c)  of  section  201,  with  certain  amendments,  is 
redesignated  by  the  bill  (as  passed  the  Senate)  as  subsection  (d)  of 
section  537  (see  below).) 

Sec.  201.  Declaration  of  Purpose. — The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  that  the  progress  of  free  peoples  in  their  ejfforts  to  further 
their  economic  development,  and  thus  to  strengthen  their  freedom,  is 
important  to  the  security  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  The 
Congress  further  recognizes  the  necessity  in  some  cases  of  assistance  t& 
such  peoples  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  these  efforts.  The  Congress  accord¬ 
ingly  reaifirms  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  declares  it 
to  be  the  purpose  of  this  title,  to  assist,  on  a  basis  of  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation,  the  efforts  of  free  peoples  to  develop  their  economic  resources 
and  to  increase  their  productive  capabilities. 

Sec.  202.  General  Authority. — (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
fund  to  be  known  as  the  ^‘Development  Loan  Fund”  (hereinafter  referred 
to  in  this  title  as  “the  Fund”)  to  be  used  by  the  President  to  finance 
activities  carried  out  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  this  title. 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  President  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  make  loans,  credits,  or  guaranties,  or  to  engage  in  other  financing 
operations  or  transactions  (not  to  include  grants  or  direct  purchases  of 
equity  securities),  to  or  with  such  nations,  organizations,  persons  or  other 
entities,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  he  may  determine,  taking 
into  account  (1)  whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part 
from  other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms,  (2)  the  economic  and 
technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  and  (S )  whether  the 
activity  gives  reasonable  promise  of  contributing  to  the  development  of 
economic  resources  or  to  the  increase  of  productive  capacities  in  furtherance 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Loans  shall  be  made  from  the  Fund  only  on 
the  basis  of  firm  commitments  by  the  borrowers  to  make  repayment  and 
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upon  a  finding  that  there  are  reasonable  prospects  of  such  repayment. 
The  Fund  shall  be  administered  so  as  to  support  and  encourage  private 
investment  and  other  private  participation  furthering  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  and  it  shall  be  administered  so  as  not  to  compete  with  private  invest¬ 
ment  capital,  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development.  The  authority  of  section ^  40 1  (a)  of 
this  Act  may  not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of  this  title  or  of  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  with  respect  to  this  title, 
nor  may  the  authority  of  section  601  of  this  Act  be  used  to  increase  or 
decrease  the  funds  available  under  this  title.  Guaranties  under  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  jlS  (6)  (4),  except 
subparagraph  (F)  thereof.  The  administrator  of  the  Fund  shall  furnish 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Committees  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  a  report  on 
each  financing  operation  or  transaction  involving  the  Fund's  assets.  Such 
report  shall  be  made  at  the  time  such  financing  operation  or  transaction 
is  consummated. 

Sec.  203.  Capitalization. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for  advances 
to  the  Fund,  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000.  In  addition,  unless  disapproved 
in  the  apj^ropriatidn  Act  aqypropriaiing  funds  pursuant  to  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  contained  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  make,  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959,  loans 
to  the  Fund  in  amounts  needed  to  cover  obligations  incurred  againfi  the 
Fund.  Except  as  provided  in  section  204  (b)  of  this  A.ct,  the  maximum 
amount  of  obligations  incurred  against  the  Fund  during  the  fiscal  year 
1958  shall  be  $600,000,000,  during  the  fiscal  year  1969  shall  be  $750,- 
000,000,  and  during  the  period  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  shall 
be  $750,000,000;  and  any  unused  portion  of  the  maximum  applicable^  to 
any  period  shall  be  added  to  the  maximum  applicable  to  the  succeeding 
period. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  the  loans  provided  for  in  this  section,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any 
securities  issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  now  in  force  or 
as  hereafter  amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be  issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  are  hereby  extended  to  include  this 
purpose.  The  President  shall  determine  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
advances  or  loans  made  to  the  Fund  jmrsuant  to  this  section. 

Sec.  204-  Fiscal  Provisions. — (a)  Aill  receipts  from  activities  cr 
transactions  under  this  title  shall  be  credited  to  the  Fund  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1963,  cr 
any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  or 
other  receipts  accruing  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  available  for  use  for 
purposes  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  incur,  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  obligations  against  the  Fund  in  amounts  which 
may  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  assets  of  the  Fund.  The  amount  of  such 
obligations  also  may  not  exceed  the  limitations  specified  in  section  203  {a) 
oi  this  Act  except  that,  to  the  extent  that  assets  of  the  Fund  other  than 
capitalization  provided  pursuant  to  section  203  (a)  are  available,  obliga¬ 
tions  may  be  incurred  beyond  such  limitations.  Obligations  incurred 
against  the  Fund  which  are  subsequently  canceled  shall  not  be  counted  for 
purposes  of  the  limitations  on  obligations  specified  in  section  203  (a). 
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The  term  “assets  of  the  Fund''  as  used  in  this  section  shall  mean  tht 
amount  of  liquid  assets  of  the  Fund  at  any  given  time  including  any 
amount  of  capitalization  authorized  pursuant  to  section  203  (a)  of  this 
Act  which  has  not  been  advanced  or  loaned  to  the  Fund  as  of  such  time. 
The  Fund  shall  he  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  any  obliga¬ 
tions  or  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  functions 
under  this  title,  including  repayment  of  loans  made  to  the  Fund  pursuant 
to  section  203  (a)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of  and  with  respect  to  the  functions,  powers,, 
and  duties  vested  in  Jdm  by  this  title,  the  President  shall  prepare  annually 
and  submit  a  budget  program  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended:  and  he  shall  cause 
to  be  maintained  an  integral  set  of  accounts  which  shall  be  audited  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with  principles  and  pro¬ 
cedures  applicable  to  commercial  corporate  transactions  as  provided  by 
the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  no  other 
audit  shall  be  required. 

Sec.  205.  Powers  and  Authorities. — In  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  any  officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  designated  to 
exercise  authorities  provided,  for  hereunder  may,  in  addition  to  other 
powers  and  authorities  provided  to  such  officer  or  agency  pursuant  to 
this  Act  or  otherwise  by  law,  and  as  the  President  may  direct:  enter 
into,  perform,  and  modify  contracts,  leases,  agreements,  or  other  trans¬ 
actions,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate,  with  any  agency 
or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  with  any  foreign  government  or 
foreign  government  agency,  or  with  any  person,  partnership,  associa¬ 
tion,  corporation,  organization,  or  other  entity,  public  or  private,  singly 
or  in  combination;  accept  and  use  gifts  or  donations  of  services,  funds, 
or  property  {real,  personal  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible);  contract 
for  the  services  of  attorneys;  determine  the  character  of  and  necessity  for 
obligations  and  expenditures  under  this  title,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of  law 
specifically  applicable  to  Government  corporations;  acquire  and  dispose 
of,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as  such 
officer  or  agency  shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  through  purchase, 
exchange,  discount,  rediscount,  public  or  private  sale,  negotiation, 
assignment,  exercise  of  option  or  conversion  rights,  or  otherwise,  for 
cash  or  credit,  with  or  without  endorsement  or  guaranty,  any  property, 
real,  p>e.rsonal,  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  mortgages,  bonds,  debentures  {including  convertible  debentures) ,  liens, 
pledges,  and  other  collateral  or  security,  contracts,  claims,  curi'encies, 
notes,  drafts,  checks,  bills  of  exchange,  acceptances  including  bankers' 
acceptances,  cable  transfers  and  all  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  or 
ownership  {provided  that  equity  securities  may  not  be  directly  purchased 
although  such  securities  may  be  acquired  by  other  means  such  as  by 
exercise  of  conversion  rights  or  through  enforcement  of  liens,  pledges  or 
otherwise  to  satisfy  a  previously  incurred  indebtedness) ,  and  guarantee 
payment  against  any  instrument  above  specified;  issue  letters  of  credit 
and  letters  of  commitment;  collect  or  compromise  any  obligations  assigned 
to  or  held  by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights  accruing  to,  such  officer  or 
agency, ^  and,  as  such  oficer  or  agency  may  determine,  refer  any  such 
obligations  or  rights  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection:  and 
otherwise  take  any  and  all  actions  determined  by  such  officer  or  agency 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  making,  carrying  out,  servicing,  com- 
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promising,  liquidating,  or  otherwise  dealing  with  or  realizing  on  any 
transaction  or  operation  authorized  by  this  title.  No  officer  shall  be 
designated  to  be  the  administrator  of  the  Fund  except  by  appointment 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  206.  Advisory  Loan  Committee. — There  is  hereby  established 
an  Advisory  Loan  Committee,  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the  “  Committee” , 
which  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  President,  or  such  officer  as  he 
may  designate  to  administer  the  Fund,  with  respect  to  basic  policy  matters 
arising  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the  Fund  and  with  respect  to 
each  new  obligation  against  the  Fund  in  excess  of  $10,000,000.  The 
Committee  shall  consist  of  the  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs,  the  Chairman  of  the  International  Development  Advisory 
Board  acting  in  his  individual  capacity,  the  administrator  of  the  Fund, 
and  representatives  designated  by  the  President  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
United  States  representation  in  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Development,  and  such  other  representatives  of  Government 
agencies  as  the  President  shall  deem  necessary  to  insure  proper  coordi¬ 
nation  of  the  Fund’s  activities  with  the  activities  of  other  sources  of  capital 
which  flows  abroad.  The  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs  shall  be  Chairman,  and  the  administrator  of  the  Fund  shall  be  Vice 
Chairman,  of  the  Committee.  The  administrator  of  the  Fund  shall  fur¬ 
nish  to  the  Committee  all  necessary  information  to  enable  the  Committee  to 
form  a  judgment  with  respect  to  the  subjects  referred  to  in  the  first  sentence 
of  this  section.  If  the  administrator  of  the  Fund  follows  a  course  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  a  majority  of  the  Committee  with  respect  to  any  such  subject, 
he  shall  furnish  to  the  Committee  and  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  statement  of  his  reasons  for  doing  so. 

TITLE  III— TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Sec.  301.  Declaration  of  Purpose. — It  is  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  aid  the  efforts  of  the 
peoples  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas  to  ^  develop  their 
resources  and  improve  their  working  and  living  conditions  by  encour¬ 
aging  the  exchange  of  technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  the  flow^  of 
investment  capital  to  countries  which  provide  condition's  under  which 
such  technical  assistance  and  capital  can  effectively  and  constructively 
contribute  to  raising  standards  of  living,  creating  new  sources  of 
wealth,  increasing  productivity  and  expanding  purchasing  power. 

Sec.  302.  General  Authority  and  Definition. — The  President 
is  authorized  to  furnish  assistance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title  through  bilateral  technical  cooperation  programs.  As 
used  in  this  title,  the  term  “technical  cooperation  programs”  means 
programs  for  the  international  interchange  of  technical  knowledge 
and  skills  designed  to  contribute  primarily  to  the  balanced  and 
integrated  development  of  the  economic  resources  and  productive 
capacities  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas.  Such  activities 
shall  be  limited  to  economic,  engineering,  medical,  educational,  labor, 
agricultural,  forestry,  fishery,  mineral,  and  fiscal  surveys,  demonstra¬ 
tion,  training,  and  similar  projects  that  serve  the  purpose  of  promoting 
the  development  of  economic  resources,  productive  capacities,  and 
trade  of  economically  underdeveloped  areas,  and  training  in  public 
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administration.  The  term  “technical  cooperation  programs”  does 
not  include  such  activities  authorized  by  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948  (62  Stat.  6)  as  are  not 
primarily  related  to  economic  development,  nor  activities  undertaken 
now  or  hereafter  pursuant  to  the  International  Aviation  Facilities  Act 
(62  Stat.  450),  nor  activities  undertaken  now  or  hereafter  in  the 
administration  of  areas  occupied  by  the  United  States  Armed  Forces. 

Sec.  303.  Prerequisites  to  Assistance. — Assistance  shall  be 
made  available  under  section  302  of  this  Act  only  where  the  President 
determines  that  the  nation  being  assisted — ■ 

(a)  pays  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  the  progi'am; 

(b)  provides  all  necessary  information  concerning  such  pro¬ 
gram  and  gives  the  program  full  publicity; 

(c)  seeks  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  full  coordination 
and  integration  of  technical  cooperation  programs  being  carried 
on  in  that  nation; 

(d)  endeavors  to  make  effective  use  of  the  results  of  the  pro¬ 
gram;  and 

(e)  cooperates  with  the  other  nations  participating  in  the 
program  in  the  mutual  e.xchange  of  technical  knowledge  and 
skills. 

Sec.  304.  Authorization. — [(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1955  $88,570,000  for 
technical  cooperation  programs  in  the  Near  East,  Africa,  South  Asia, 
and  Far  East  and  Pacific,  and  $28,500,000  for  such  programs  in  Latin 
America.  In  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appropriations  here¬ 
tofore  made  pursuant  to  section  543  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951,  as  amended,  are  authorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955,  and  to  be  consolidated 
with  the  appropriation  authorized  by  this  section. 

[(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1956  not  to  exceed  $146,500,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1957  not  to  exceed  $140,500,000,  for  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  Asia  and  Latin  America.] 

There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the.  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  not  to  exceed  $151 ,900,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  305.  Limitation  on  Use  of  Funds. — Funds  made  available 
under  section  304  may  be  expended  to  furnish  assistance  in  the  form 
of  equipment  or  commodities  only  where  necessary  for  instruction  or 
demonstration  purposes. 

Sec.  306.  Multilateral  Technical  Cooperation. — As  one 
means  of  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  United  States 
is  authorized  to  participate  in  multilateral  technical  cooperation 
programs  carried  on  by  the  United  Nations,  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  their  related  organizations,  and  other  international 
organizations,  wherever  practicable.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section,  in  addition 
to  the  amounts  authorized  by  section  304,  not  to  exceed — 

(a)  £$17,958,000  for  making  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance;  in  addition, 
$24,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1956,  and  $15,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1957,  for  such  contributions;]  $15,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  for  contributions  to  the  Lnited  Nations  Expanded 
Program  of  Technical  Assistance:  Provided,  That,  notivithstanding 
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the  limitation  of  33.33  per  centum  contained  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Appropriation  Act,  1957,  the  United  States  contribution  to  this 
program  may  constitute  for  the  calendar  year  1968  as  much  as 
but  not  to  exceed  45  psr  centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  to 
the  program  for  that  period,  for  the  calendar  year  1959  as  much  as 
but  not  to  exceed  38  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  to 
the  program  for  that  period,  and  for  the  calendar  year  1960  as  much 
as  but  not  to  exceed  33.33  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed 
to  the  program  for  that  period. 

(b)  [$1,500,000  for  making  contributions  to  the  technical 
cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of  American  States; 
in  addition,  $1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1956,  and  $1,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1957,  for  such  contributions.]  $1,500,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958 for  contributions  to  the  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

Sec.  307.  Advances  and  Grants;  Contracts. — The  President 
may  make  advances  and  grants-in-aid  of  technical  cooperation  pi’o- 
grams  to  any  person,  corporation,  or  other  body  of  persons  or  to  any 
foreign  government  agency.  The  President  may  make  and  perform 
contracts  and  agreements  in  respect  to  technical  cooperation  programs 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  with  any  person,  corpora¬ 
tion,  or  other  body  of  persons  however  designated,  whether  within  or 
without  the  United  States,  or  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign 
government  agency.  A  contract  or  agreement  which  entails  commit¬ 
ments  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  title 
may,  subject  to  any  future  action  of  the  Congress,  extend  at  any  time 
for  not  more  than  three  years. 

Sec.  308.  International  Development  Advisory  Board. — There 
shall  be  an  advisory’  board,  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the  “Board”, 
which  shall  advise  and  consult  with  the  President,  or  such  other 
officer  as  he  may  designate  to  administer  this  title,  with  respect  to 
general  or  basic  policj^  matters  arising  in  connection  with  the  operation 
of  programs  authorized  by  this  title,  title  II,  and  section  413  (b). 
The  Board  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  thirteen  members  appointed 
by  the  President,  one  of  whom,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  be  appointed  by  him  as  chairman.  The  members 
of  the  Board  shall  be  broadl}'  representative  of  voluntary  agencies 
and  other  groups  interested  in  the  programs,  including  business,  la1>or, 
agriculture,  public  health,  and  education.  All  members  of  the  Board 
shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States;  none  except  the  chairman  shall 
be  an  officer  or  an  employee  of  the  United  States  (including  any  United 
States  Government  agency)  who  as  such  regularly  receives  compensa¬ 
tion  for  current  services.  Members  of  the  Board,  otlier  than  the 
chairman  if  he  is  an  officer  of  the  United  States  Government,  shaU. 
receive  out  of  funds  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  title  a  per 
diem  allowance  of  $50  for  each  day  spent  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  for  tlie  purpose  of  attendance  at  meetings 
of  the  Board  or  at  conferences  lield  upon  the  call  of  th?  chairman,  and 
in  necessary  travel,  and  while  so  engaged  they  may  be  paid  actual 
travel  expenses  and  not  to  exceed  $10  per  diem,  or  at  the  applicable 
rate  prescribed  in  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations, 
as  amended  from  time  to  tune,  wliichever  is  higher,  in  lieu  of  sub¬ 
sistence  and  other  expenses. 

94172—57 - 5 
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TITLE  IV— OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  Jf.00.  Special  Assistance. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed 
$250,000,000  for  use  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify  for 
assistance  designed  to  maintain  or  promote  political  or  economic  stability 
or  for  assistance  in  accordance  untk  the  provisions  of  this  Act_  applicable 
to  the  furnishing  of  assistance  under  title  I,  section  30 f,  section  Jfi5,  or 
section  407  of  this  Act.  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  in 
such  year  in  accordance  with  the  jwovisions  of  section  401  (a) .  _  _ 

(6)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  economic  development  in  Latin 
America  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
not  to  exceed  $25,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
and  in  the  utilization  of  such  sum  preference  shall  be  given  to  {A)  projects 
or  'programs  that  will  clearly  contrib'ute  to  promoting  healthy  education, 
and  sanitation  in  the  area^  as  a  whole  or  among  a  group  or  groups  of 
countries  of  the  area,  {P)  joint  health,  education,  and  sanitation  assistance 
programs  undertaken  by  members  of  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and  (C)  such  land  resktlement  programs  as  will  contribute  to  the  resettle¬ 
ment  of  foreign  and  native  migrants  in  the  area  as  a  whole,  or  in  any 
country  of  the  area,  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  economic  development 
and  agricultural  and  industrial  productivity:  Provided,  That  assistance 
under  this  sentence  shall  emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever 
possible,  and  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available 
for  assistance  under  this  subsection  shall  be  available  only  for  furnishing 
assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
scciiidi/  50^ 

(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  of 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for  assistance, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he_  may  specif v,  to  schools  and  libraries 
abroad,  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  serving 
as  study  and  demonstration  centers  for  ideas  and  practices  of  the  Lnited 
States,  notwithstanding  any  other  Act  authorizing  assistance  of  this  kind. 
Further,  in  addition  to  the  authority  contained  in  this  subsection,  it  is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  should  make  a  special  and  par¬ 
ticular  effort  to  utilize  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  title  I  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

Sec.  401.  [Special  Fund]  President’s  Special  Authority. — (a) 
Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000, 
in  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  [to  be  appropriated  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  hereof]  for  such  use  by  section  400  (a)  of  this  Act,  may  be 
used  in  any  fiscal  year,  without  regard  to  tlie  requirements  of  this 
Act  or  any  other  Act  for  which  funds  are  authorized  by  this  Act  or 
any  Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in 
this  Act,  in  furtherance  of  any  of  the  purposes  of  such  Acts,  when 
the  President  determines  that  such  use  is  unportant  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  Not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the  funds 
available  under  this  section  may  be  expended  for  any  selected  per¬ 
sons  who  are  residing  in  or  escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Rumania,  Bulgaria,  Albania,  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  or  the  Communist-dominated  or  Communist- 
occupied  areas  of  Germany,  or  any  Communist-dominated  or  Com- 
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munist-occupied  areas  of  Asia  and  any  other  countries  absorbed  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  either  to  form  such  persons  into  elements  of  the 
military  forces  supporting  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
or  for  other  purposes,  when  the  President  determines  that  such 
assistance  will  contribute  to  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic  area 
or  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  Certification  by  the  Pres¬ 
ident  that  he  has  expended  amounts  under  this  Act  not  in  excess  of 
$50,000,000,  and  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  specify  the  nature  of  such 
expenditures,  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  such  amounts. 
Not  more  than  $30,000,000  of  the  funds  available  under  this  section 
may  be  allocated  to  any  one  nation  in  any  fiscal  year. 

i(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1956,  $100,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  not 
to  exceed  $100,000,000,  for  use  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a)  of 
tliis  section.] 

[(CD  (C  ft  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  advance  the  cause  of  free- 
I  dom.  _  The  Congress  joins  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
proclaiming  the  hope  that  the  peoples  who  have  been  subjected  to 
the  captivity  of  Communist  despotism  shall  again  enjoy  the  right  of 
self-determination  within  a  framework  which  will  sustmu  the  peace; 
that  they  shall  again  have  the  right  to  choose  the  form  of  government 
under  which  they  will  live,  and  that  sovereign  rights  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  shall  be  restored  to  them  all  in  accordance  with  the  pledge  of  the 
Atlantic  Charter.  Funds  available  under  this  section  may  be  used 
for  programs  of  information,  relief,  exchange  of  persons,  education, 
and  resettlement,  to  encourage  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  peoples 
who  have  been  enslaved  by  communism. 

Sec.  402.  Earmarking  of  Funds.  —[Of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1956,  not  less 
than  $300,000,000,  and  of  the  funds  so  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year 
1957  not  less  than  $250,000,000,]  Of  the  funds  authorized  to  he  made 
available  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  pursuant  to  this  Act  {other  than  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  title  II),  not  less  than  $200,000,000  shall  be 
used  to  finance  the  export  and  sale  for  foreign  currencies  of  surplus 
agricidtural  commodities  or  products  thereof  produced  in  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  surplus  agricultural  commodities  or  products 
^  transferred  pursuant  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  and  in  accordance  with  the  standards  as  to  pricing 
and  the  use  of  private  trade  channels  expressed  in  section  101  of  said 
Act.  Foreign  currency  proceeds  accruing  from  such  sales  shall  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  aiul  with  particidar  emphasis  on  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President  may  use 
or  enter  into  agreements  with  friendlly  nations  or  organizations  of 
nations  to  use  for  such  purposes  the  foreign  currencies  wliicli  accrue 
to  the  United  States  under  this  section. 

Sec.  403.  Special  Assistance  in  Joint  Control  Areas. —  [(a)] 
The  President  is  liereby  authorized  to  furnish  commodities,  services, 
and  financial  and  other  assistance  to  nations  and  areas  for  which  the 
United  States  has  responsibility  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  as  a  result  of  participation  in  joint  control  arrangements  where 
found  by  the  President  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of  the 
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United  States.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  [for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000  to  carry 
out  this  section] /or  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  %1 1,500, 000  to 

carry  out  this  section.  ,  t> 

[(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1956  not  to  exceed  $21,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1957  not  to  exceed  $12,200,000,  to  carry  out  this  section.] 

Sec.  404.  Responsibilities  in  Germany. — ^Upon  approval  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  a  part  of  the  German  currency  now  or  hereafter 
deposited  under  the  bilateral  agreement  of  December  15,  1949,  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (or  any 
supplementary -or  succeeding  agreement)  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
GARIOA  (Government  and  Relief  in  Occupied  Areas)  Special  Account 
under  the  terms  of  article  V  of  that  agreement,  and  currency  which 
has  been  or  may  be  deposited  in  said  account,  and  any  portion  of 
funds  made  available  for  assistance  to  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger¬ 
many  pursuant  to  section  403  of  this  Act,  may  be  used  for  expenses 
necessary  to  meet  the  responsibilities  or  objectives  of  the  United  States 
in  Germany,  including  responsibilities  arising  under  the  supreme  au¬ 
thority  assumed  by  the  United  States  on  June  5,  1945,  and  under 
contractual  arrangements  with  the  Federal  Republic  of_  Germany. 
Expenditures  may  be  made  under  authority  of  this  section  in  amounts 
and  under  conditions  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  after 
consultation  with  the  official  primarily  responsible  for  administration 
of  programs  under  chapter  3  of  title  I,  and  without  regard  to  any 
provision  of  law  which  the  President  determines  must  be  disregarded 
in  order  to  meet  such  responsibilities  or  objectives. 

Sec  405.  Migrants,  Refugees,  and  Escapees. — (a)  The  Presi¬ 
dent  is  hereby  authorized  to  continue  membership  for  the  United 
States  on  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration 
in  accordance  with  its  constitution  approved  in  Venice,  Italy,  on 
October  19,  1953.  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  the  movement  of 
migrants,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  [not  to  exceed 
$11,189,190  for  contributions  during  the  calendar  year  1955  to  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European  Migration,  and  there¬ 
after]  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  contributions  to  the  Committee 
and  all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  incident  to  United  States 
participation  in  the  Committee.  [In  addition,  the  unexpended  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  section  534  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  through  June  30,  1955, 
and  to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  in  this 
subsection.] 

(b)  Of  the  funds  made  available  under  this  Act,  not  more  than 
$800,000  may  be  used  by  the  President  to  facilitate  the  migration  to 
the  other  American  Republics  of  persons  resident  in  that  portion  of 
the  Ryukyu  Island  Arcliipelago  under  United  States  control. 

(c)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  [for  the  fiscal 
year  1956  not  to  exceed  $1,400,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  not 
to  exceed  $2,300,000,] /or  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $2,233,000 
for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Refugee  Fund. 

(d)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1956  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
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year  1957  not  to  exceed  $7, 000, 000, J  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to 
exceed  $5,500,000  for  continuation  of  activities,  including  care,  train¬ 
ing,  and  resettlement,  which  have  been  undertaken  for  selected 
escapees  under  section  401  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  406.  Children’s  Welfare. — [(a)]  There  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  [$13,500,000  for  contributions 
during  the  fiscal  year  1955  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund] 
$11 ,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  Children’s  Fund. 

[(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1956  not  to  exceed  $14,500,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  not  to 
exceed  $10,000,000,  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s 
Fund.] 

Sec.  407.  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East. — [(a)  There 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1955,  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000,  to  be  used  to  make  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refu¬ 
gees  in  the  Near  East.  In  addition,  the  unexpended  balance  of  the 
appropriation  made  for  the  Palestine  refugee  program  in  the  Mutual 
Security  Appropriation  Act,  1954,  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  available  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955.] 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  not  to  exceed 
$65,000,000  to  be  used  to  make  contributions  to  the  United.  Nations  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East.  In 
determining  whether  or  not  to  continue  furnishing  assistance  for  Palestine 
refugees  in  the  Near  East,  the  President  shall  take  into  account  whether 
Israel  and  the  Arab  host  governments  care  taking  steps  toward  the  resettle¬ 
ment  and  repatriation  of  such  refugees.  Whenever  the  President  shall 
determine  that  it  would  more  effectively  contribute  to  the  relief, 
rehabilitation,  and  resettlement  of  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near 
East,  he  may  expend  any  part  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to 
this  section  through  any  other  agency  he  may  designate. 

[(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  not  to  exceed  $65,000,000  to  be  used  to  make  contributions  to 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
in  the  Near  East.] 

Sec.  408.  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. — (a)  In  order 
to  provide  for  United  States  participation  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  [for  the 
fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $3,200,000  for  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization,  and  thereafter] 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  the  payment 
by  the  United  States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization 
and  all  necessary  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  United  States  perma¬ 
nent  representative  to  the  Organization,  of  such  persons  as  may  be 
appointed  to  represent  the  United  States  in  the  subsidiary  bodies  of 
the  Organization  or  in  any  multilateral  organization  which  partici¬ 
pates  in  achieving  the  aims  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  and  of  their 
appropriate  staffs,  and  the  expenses  of  participation  in  meetings  of 
such  organizations,  including  salaries,  expenses,  and  allowances  of 
personnel  and  dependents  as  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  and  allowances  and  expenses 
as  provided  in  section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  30,  1946  (22  U.  S.  C.  287r). 
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(b)  The  United  States  permanent  representative  to  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Treaty  Organization  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  and  shall  hold  office 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Such  representative  shall  have  the 
rank  and  status  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  and 
shall  be  a  chief  of  mission,  class  1 ,  within  the  meaning  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801). 

(c)  Persons  detailed  to  the  international  staff  or  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  in  accordance  with  section  529  of  this  Act  who 
are  appointed  as  Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  may  serve  for  periods 
of  more  than  four  years  notwithstanding  the  limitation  in  section  522 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  922). 

Sec.  409.  Ocean  Freight  Charges. — (a)  In  order  to  further  the 
efficient  use  of  United  States  voluntary  contributions  for  relief  and 
rehabilitation  in  nations  and  areas  eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
Act,  the  President  may  pay  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States 
ports  to  designated  ports  of  entry  of  such  nations  and  areas  on  ship¬ 
ments  by  United  States  voluntary  nonprofit  relief  agencies  registered 
with  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign 
Aid  and  shipments  by  the  American  Red  Cross. 

(b)  Where  practicable  the  President  shall  make  arrangements  with 
the  receiving  nation  for  free  entry  of  such  shipments  and  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  available  by  that  nation  of  local  currencies  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  transportation  cost  of  such  shipments  from  the  port  of 
entry  of  the  receiving  nation  to  the  designated  shipping  point  of  the 
consignee. 

(c)  [There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to  exceed  $4,400,000  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section;  and,  in  addition,  unexpended  balances  of  appro¬ 
priations  heretofore  made  pursuant  to  section  535  of  the.  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  are  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  through  June  30,  1955,  and 
to  be  consolidated  with  the  appropriation  authorized  in  this  section. 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for 
the  fiscal  year  1956  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
1957  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000,  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section.]  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section. 

(d)  [There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
for  the  fiscal  year  1956  not  to  exceed  $13,000,000]  In  addition,  any 
funds  made  available  under  this  Act  may  be  used,  in  amounts  determined 
by  the  President,  to  pay  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  including  commodities  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  any  Act  for  the  disposal  abroad  of  United  States  agricultural 
surpluses.  [In  addition,  any  funds  made  available  under  this  Act 
may  be  used,  in  amounts  determined  by  the  President,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  subsection.] 

Sec.  410.  Control  Act  Expenses.- — There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  [for  the  fiscal  year  1955  not  to 
exceed  $1,300,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1956  not  to  exceed  $1,- 
175,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1957  not  to  exceed  $1,175,000,] /or 
the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  carrying  out  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  (22 
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U.  S.  C.  1611).  In  addition,  in  accordance  with  section  303  of  that 
Act,  funds  made  available  for  carrying  out  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this 
Act  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  section  in 
such  amounts  as  the  President  may  direct. 

Sec.  411.  Administrative  and  Other  Expenses.- — (a)  Whenever 
possible,  the  expenses  of  administration  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  for 
in  the  cuiTency  of  the  nation  where  the  expense  is  incurred. 

(b)  There  is  herebv  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
[for  the  fiscal  vear  1955  not  to  exceed  $34,700,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  1956  not"  to  exceed  $35,225,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  1957 
not  to  exceed  $35,250,000,3  /or  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $33,- 
000,000  for  necessary  administrative  expenses  incident  to  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  (other  than  chapter  1  of  title  I  [and 
section  1243)  and  Junctions  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  oj  195 J^,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1691  and  the  jol- 
lowing)  perjomned  by  any  agency  or  ofiicer  administering  nonmilitary 

GfS 

['(c)  Not  to  exceed  $1,500,000  of  funds  made  available  under  title  II 
may  be  transferred  in  the  fiscal  year  1957  for  necessary  administrative 
expenses  not  otherwise  provided  for  incident  to  carrying  out  functions 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1691  and  the  following),  delegated  or 
assigned  to  any  agency  or  officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance, 
and  the  amounts  so  transferred  shall  be  consolidated  with  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  this  section  for  said  fiscal  year.3 

[(d)3  (c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  such  amounts,  not  to  exceed  $7,000,000  in  any  fiscal 
year,  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to  time  for  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  which  are  incurred  for  normal  functions  of  the  Department 
which  relate  to  functions  under  this  Act. 

[(e)  3  {d)  Funds  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  be 
used  for  compensation,  allowances,  and  travel  of  personnel,  including 
Foreign  Service  personnel  whose  services  are  utilized  prhnarily  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  and  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  any  other 
law,  for  printing  and  binding,  and  for  expenditures  outside  the  con¬ 
tinental  limits  of  the  United  States  for  the  procurement  of  supplies 
and  services  and  for  other  administrative  and  operating  purposes 
(other  than  compensation  of  personnel)  without  regard  to  such  laws 
and  regulations  governing  the  obligation  and  expenditure  of  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 

[Sec.  412.  Chinese  and  Korean  Students. — Funds  heretofore 
allocated  to  the  Secretary  of  State  pursuant  to  the  last  proviso  of 
section  202  of  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  of  1950  (22  U.  S.  C.  1547)  shall 
continue  to  be  available  until  expended,  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  may  prescribe,  using  private  agencies  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  for  necessary  expenses  of  tuition,  sub¬ 
sistence,  transportation,  and  emergency  medical  care  for  selected  citi¬ 
zens  of  China  and  of  Korea  for  studying  or  teaching  m  accredited 
colleges,  universities,  or  other  educational  institutions  in  the  United 
States  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  purpose,  or  for 
research  and  related  academic  and  technical  activities  in  the  United 
States  and  such  selected  citizens  of  China  who  have  been  admitted 
for  the  purpose  of  study  in  the  United  States  shall  be  granted  per- 
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mission  to  accept  employment  upon  application  filed  with  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization  pursuant  to  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Attorney  General.] 

Sec.  413.  Encouragement  of  Free  Enterprise  and  Private 
Participation.^ — (a)  The  Congress  recognizes  the  vital  role  of  free 
enterprise  in  achieving  rising  levels  of  production  and  standards  of 
living  essential  to  the  economic  progress  and  defensive  strength  of  the 
free  world.  Accordingly,  it  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  other  free  nations  to  increase  the 
flow  of  international  trade,  to  foster  private  initiative  and  competition, 
to  discourage  monopolistic  practices,  to  improve  the  technical  effi¬ 
ciency  of  their  industry,  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  to  strengthen 
free  labor  unions;  and  to  encourage  the  contribution  of  United  States 
enterprise  toward  the  economic  strength  of  other  free  nations,  through 
private  trade  and  investment  abroad,  private  participation  in  the 
programs  carried  out  under  this  Act  (including  the  use  of  private 
trade  channels  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  carrying  out 
such  programs),  and  exchange  of  ideas  and  technical  information  on 
the  matters  covered  by  this  section. 

(b)  In  order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  participation  by  private 
enterprise  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in  achieving  any  of  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  the  President — 

(1)  shall  make  arrangements  to  find  and  draw  the  attention  of 
private  enterprise  to  opportunities  for  investment  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  other  free  nations; 

(2)  shall  accelerate  a  progi’am  of  negotiating  treaties  for  com¬ 
merce  and  trade,  including  tax  treaties,  which  shall  include  pro¬ 
visions  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  flow  of  private  investment 
to,  and  its  equitable  treatment  in,  nations  participating  in  pro¬ 
grams  under  this  Act; 

(3)  shall,  consistent  with  the  security  and  best  interests  of  the 
United  States,  seek  compliance  by  other  countries  or  a  dependent 
area  of  any  country  with  all  treaties  for  commerce  and  trade 
and  taxes  and  shall  take  all  reasonable  measures  under  this  Act 
or  other  authority  to  secure  compliance  therewith  and  to  assist 
United  States  citizens  in  obtaining  just  compensation  for  losses 
sustained  by  them  or  payments  exacted  from  them  as  a  result  of 
measures  taken  or  imposed  by  any  country  or  dependent  area 
thereof  in  violation  of  any  such  treaty;  and 

(4)  may  make,  through  the  agency  primarily  responsible  for 
administering  nonmilitary  assistance  under  this  x4ct,  until  June 
30,  1967,  under  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  guaranties 
to  any  person  of  investments  in  connection  with  projects,  includ¬ 
ing  expansion,  modernization,  or  development  of  existing  enter¬ 
prises,.  in  any  nation  with  which  the  United  States  has  agreed  to 
institute  the  guaranty  program :  Provided,  That — 

(A)  such  projects  shall  be  approved  by  the  President  as 
furthering  any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  by  the  nation 
concerned ; 

(B)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  be  limited  to  assuring 
any  or  all  of  the  following: 

(i)  the  transfer  into  United  States  dollars  of  other 
currencies,  or  credits  in  such  currencies,  received  by  such 
person  as  earnings  or  profits  from  the  approved  project, 
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as  repayment  or  return  of  the  investment  therein,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  or  as  compensation  for  the  sale  or 
disposition  of  all  or  any  part  thereof; 

(ii)  the  compensation  in  United  States  dollars  for  loss 
of  all  or  any  part  of  the  investment  in  the  approved 
project  which  shall  be  found  by  the  President  to  have 
been  lost  to  such  person  by  reason  of  expropriation  or 
confiscation  by  action  of  the  government  of  a  foreign 
nation  or  by  reason  of  war ; 

(C)  when  any  payment  is  made  to  any  person  pureuant 
to  a  guaranty  as  hereinbefore  described,  the  currency,  credits, 
assets,  or  investment  on  account  of  which  such  payment  is 
made  shall  become  the  property  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  the  United  States  Government  shall  be  sub¬ 
rogated  to  any  right,  title,  claim  or  cause  of  action  existing 
in  connection  therewith; 

(D)  the  guaranty  to  any  person  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  dollars  invested  in  the  project  by  such  person 
with  the  approval  of  the  President  plus  actual  earnings  or 
profits  on  said  project  to  the  extent  provided  by  such 
guaranty,  and  shall  be  limited  to  a  term  not  exceeding 
twenty  years  from  the  date  of  issuance ; 

(E)  a  fee  shall  be  charged  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  1 
per  centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under 
clause  (i)  of  subparagraph  (B),  and  not  exceeding  4  per 
centum  per  annum  of  the  amount  of  each  guaranty  under 
clause  (ii)  of  such  subparagraph,  and  all  fees  collected  here¬ 
under  shall  be  available  for  expenditure  in  discharge  of 
liabilities  under  guaranties  made  under  this  section  until 
such  time  as  all  such  liabilities  have  been  discharged  or  have 
expired,  or  until  all  such  fees  have  been  expended  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section; 

(F)  the  President  is  authorized  to  issue  guaranties  up  to  a  total 
face  value  of  $500,000,000  exclusive  of  informational  media 
guaranties  heretofore  and  hereafter  issued  pursuant  to  section 
1011  of  the  Act  of  January  27,  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1442),  and  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1509  (b)  (3)):  Provided, 
That  any  funds  allocated  to  a  guaranty  and  remaining  after 
all  liability  of  the  United  States  assumed  in  connection 
therewith  has  been  released,  discharged,  or  otherwise  termi¬ 
nated,  and  funds  realized  after  June  30,  1955,  from  the  sale  of 
currencies  or  other  assets  acquired  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(C),  shall  be  available  for  allocation  to  other  guaranties,  and 
the  foregoing  limitation  shall  be  increased  to  the  extent 
that  such  funds  become  available.  Any  payments  made  to 
discharge  liabilities  under  guaranties  issued  under  this  para¬ 
graph  shall  be  paid  out  of  fees  collected  under  subparagraph 
(E)  as  long  as  such  fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall  be 
paid  out  of  funds  realized  from  the  sale  of  currencies  or  other 
assets  acquired  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (C)  and  notes 
which  have  been  issued  under  authority  of  paragraph  111 
(c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
and  authorized  to  be  issued  under  this  paragraph  by  the 
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u,  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
when  necessary  to  discharge  liabilities  under  any  such 
guaranty:  Provided,  That  all  guaranties  issued  after  June  30, 
1956,  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  considered  for  the 
purposes  of  sections  3679  (31  U.  S.  C.  665)  and  3732  (41 
U.  S.  C.  11)  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended,  as  obliga¬ 
tions  only  to  the  extent  of  the  probable  ultimate  net  cost  to 
the  United  States  of  such  guaranties;  and  the  President  shall, 
in  the  submission  to  the  Congress  of  the  reports  required  by 
section  534  of  this  Act,  include  information  on  the  operation 
of  tliis  paragraph:  Provided  further,  That  at  all  times  funds 
shall  be  allocated  to  all  outstanding  guaranties  issued  prior 
to  July  1,  1956,  exclusive  of  informational  media  guaranties 
issued  pursuant  to  section  1011  of  the  Act  of  January  27,  1948, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1442),  and  section  111  (b)  (3)  of  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  face  value  of  said  guaranties.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  paragraph  the  Director  of  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  is  authorized  to  issue  notes  (in  addition 
to  the  notes  heretofore  issued  pursuant  to  paragraph  111  (c) 
(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended)  in 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $37,500,000,  and  on  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  applicable  to  notes  issued  pursuant  to  said 
paragraph  111  (c)  (2) ; 

(G)  the  guaranty  program  authorized  by  this  paragraph 
shall  be  used  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent  and  shall  be 
administered  under  broad  criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  and 
increase  the  participation  of  private  enterprise  in  achieving 
any  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

"(H)  as  used  in  this  paragraph — • 

(i)  the  term  “person”  means  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  or  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  other  associa¬ 
tion  created  under  the  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  Territory  and  substantially  beneficially  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 

(ii)  the  term  “investment”  includes  any  contribution 
of  capital  goods,  materials,  equipment,  services,  patents, 
processes,  or  techniques  by  any  person  in  the  form  of 
(1)  a  loan  or  loans  to  an  approved  project,  (2)  the 
purchase  of  a  share  of  ownership  in  any  such  project, 
(3)  participation  in  royalties,  earnings,  or  profits  of  any 
sucli  project,  and  (4)  the  furnishing  of  capital  goods 
items  and  related  services  pursuant  to  a  contract 
providing  for  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  after  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  guaranty  of  such  invest¬ 
ment  is  made. 

Sec.  414.  Munitions  Control. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  control,  in  furtherance  of  world  peace  and  the  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  the  export  and  import  of  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  implements  of  war,  inclnding  technical  data  relating  thereto, 
other  than  by  a  United  States  Government  agency.  The  President  is 
authorized  to  designate  those  articles  which  shall  be  considered  as 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  including  technical  data 
relating  thereto,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
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(b)  As  prescribed  in  regulations  issued  under  this  section,  every 
person  who  engages  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  exporting,  or 
importing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  including 
technical  data  relating  thereto,  designated  by  the  President  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  shall  register  with  the  United  States  Government  agency 
charged  with  the  administration  of  this  section,  and,  in  addition,  shall 
pay  a  registration  fee  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  such  regulations. 

(c)  Any  person  who  willfully  violates  any  provision  of  this  section 
or  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  under  this  section,  or  who  willfully,  in 
a  registration  or  license  application,  makes  any  untrue  statement  of  a 
material  fact  or  omits  to  state  a  material  fact  required  to  be  stated 
therein  or  necessary  to  make  the  statements  therein  not  misleading, 
shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  two  years,  or  both. 

Sec.  415.  Assistance  to  International  Organizations. — When¬ 
ever  it  will  assist  in  achieving  purposes  declared  in  this  Act,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  authorized  to  use  funds  available  under  sections  131  and  403 
in  order  to  furnish  assistance,  including  by  transfer  of  funds,  directly 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  and  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation,  for  a  strategic  stockpile  of  foodstuffs 
and  other  supplies,  or  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.  416.  Facilitation  and  Encouragement  of  Travel.- — The 
President,  through  such  officer  or  commission  as  he  may  designate, 
shall  facilitate  and  encourage,  without  cost  to  the  United  States  except 
for  administrative  expenses,  the  promotion  and  development  of  travel 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  and  within  countries  receiving  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  Act  and  travel  by  citizens  of  such  countries  to  the 
United  States.  To  this  end,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Commerce,  the  agency  primarily  responsible 
for  administering  nonmilitary  assistance  under  this  Act  and  such  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  as  the  President  shall  deem  appropriate,  in 
cooperation  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable  with  private  enterprise  con¬ 
cerned  with  international  travel,  shall  conduct  a  study  of  harriers  to  inter¬ 
national  travel  and  ways  and  means  of  promoting,  developing,  encourag¬ 
ing,  and  facilitating  such  travel  in  the  mutual  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  countries  assisted  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  417.  Irish  Counterpart.- — Pursuant  to  section  115  (b)  (6)  of 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  disposition 
within  Ireland  of  the  unencumbered  balance,  in  the  amount  of  ap¬ 
proximately  6,000,000  Irish  pounds,  of  the  special  account  of  Irish 
funds  established  under  article  IV  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Agree¬ 
ment  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  Ireland,  dated  June 
28,  1948,  for  the  purposes  of — 

(1)  scholarship  exchange  between  the  United  States  and 
Ireland ; 

(2)  other  program.s  and  projects  (including  the  estabhshment 
of  an  Agricultural  Institute)  to  improve  and  develop  the  agri¬ 
cultural  production  and  m.arketing  potential  of  Ireland  and  to 
increase  the  production  and  efficiency  of  Irish  industry ;  and 

(3)  development  programs  and  projects  in  aid  of  the  foregoing 
objectives, 

is  hereby  approved,  as  provided  in  the  agreement  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Government  of  Ireland, 
dated  June  17,  1954. 
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[Sec.  419.  World  Health  Organization. — Section  3  (a)  of 
Public  Law  643,  Eightieth  Congress,  approved  June  14,  1948,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

[“  (a)  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  of  its  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Organization  as  apportioned 
by  the  Health  Assembly  in  accordance  with  article  56  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Organization,  except  that  payments  by  the  United  States 
for  any  fiscal  year  of  the  Organization  after  1958  shall  not  exceed  33K 
per  centum  of  the  total  assessments  of  active  members  of  the  Organiza¬ 
tion  for  such  fiscal  year;  and”.] 

Sec.  419.  Atoms  for  Peace. — {a)  The  President  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  furnish  from  funds  made  available  pursuavt  to  this  section,  in 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  assistance  designed  to  promote  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  abroad.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $7,000,- 
000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

{b)  The  United  States  share  of  the  cost  of  any  research  reactor  made 
available  to  another  government  under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$850,000. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  appropriate  United 
States  departments  and  agencies  shall  give  full  and  continuous  publicity 
through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  available  mediums,  so  as  to  inform 
the  peoples  of  the  participating  countries  regarding  the  assistance,  in¬ 
cluding  its  purpose,  source,  and  character ,  furnished  by  the  United  States. 
Such  portions  of  any  research  reactor  furnished  under  this  section  as 
may  be  appropriately  diestamped  or  labeled  as  a  product  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  so  stamped  or  labeled. 

Sec.  4^0.  Malaria  Eradication. —  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  that  the  disease  of  malaria,  because  of  its  widespread 
prevalence,  debilitating  effects,  and  heavy  toll  in  human  life,  constitutes 
a  major  deterrent  to  the  efforts  of  many  peoples  to  develop  their  economic 
resources  and  productive  capacities  and  to  improve  their  living  conditions, 
and  further  recognizing  that  it  now  appears  technically  feasible  to  eradicate 
this  disease,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose 
of  this  section  to  assist  other  peoples  in  their  efforts  to  eradicate  malaria. 
The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  to  such  nations,  organi¬ 
zations,  persons  or  other  entities  as  he  may  determine,  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  financial  and  other  assistance  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  section.  Not  to  exceed  $23,300,000  of  the  funds 
made  available  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this  Act  {other 
than  title  I,  chapter  1,  and  title  II)  may  be  used  during  the  fiscal  year 
1958  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section. 

(Note. — Existing  law  does  not  have  a  section  designated  as  “Sec. 

420”.) 

[Sec.  421.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. — Public  Law 
174,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  as  amended  by  section  1  (b)  of  Public 
Law  806,  Eighty-fii’st  Congress,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking 
out  the  figure  “$2,000,000”  in  section  2  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  figure  “$3,000,000”,  and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  such  section  a  colon  and  the  following:  ^‘Provided,  That 
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the  percentage  contribution  of  the  United  States  to  the  total  annual 
budget  of  the  Organization  shall  not  exceed  31.5  per  centum”.] 

(Note. — Sections  419  and  421  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954 
presently  contain  amendments  to  other  laws.  The  repeal  of  these 
sections  by  the  bill  as  passed  the  Senate  is  not  intended  to  affect  the 
amendments  made  by  them  as  originally  enacted.) 

TITLE  V— MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 
Chapter  1.  General  Provisions 

Sec.  501.  Transferability  of  Funds.- — -Whenever  the  President 
determines  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  not  to  exceed 
10  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  any  provision 
of  this  Act  may  be  transferred  to  and  consolidated  with  the  funds  made 
available  pm’suant  to  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  and  may  be 
used  for  any  of  the  purposes  for  which  such  funds  may  be  used,  except 
that  the  total  in  the  provision  for  the  benefit  of  which  the  transfer  is 
made  shall  not  be  increased  by  more  than  20  per  centum  of  the  amount 
made  available  for  such  provision  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  502.  Use  op  Foreign  Currency. — (a)  Notwithstanding 
section  1415  of  the  Supplem.ental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  proceeds  of  sales  made  under  section  550  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  shall  remain  available 
and  shall  be  used  for  any  purposes  of  this  Act,  giving  particular 
regard  to  the  following  purposes — 

(1)  for  providing  m.ilitary  assistance  to  nations  or  mutual 
defense  organizations  eligible  to  receive  assistance  under  this  Act; 

(2)  for  purchase  of  goods  or  services  in  friendly  nations; 

(3)  for  loans,  under  applicable  provisions  of  this  Act,  to 
increase  production  of  goods  or  services,  including  strategic 
materials,  needed  in  any  nation  with  which  an  agreement  was 
negotiated,  or  in  other  friendly  nations,  with  the  authority  to 
use  currencies  received  in  repayment  for  the  purposes  stated  in 
this  section  or  for  deposit  to  the  general  account  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States; 

(4)  for  developing  new  markets  on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis; 

(5)  for  gran ts-in -aid  to  increase  production  for  domestic  needs 
in  friendly  countries;  and 

(6)  for  purchasing  materials  for  United  States  stockpiles. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  local  currencies  owned 
by  the  United  States  shall  be  made  available  to  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress  engaged  in  carrying  out  their  duties  mider 
section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
and  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Joint  Eco¬ 
nomic  Committee  and  the  Select  Committees  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  for  their  local  currency  ex¬ 
penses:  Provided,  That  any  such  committee  of  the  Congress  which 
uses  local  currency  shall  make  a  full  report  thereof  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (if  the 
committee  using  such  currency  is  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives)  or  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  (if 
the  committee  using  such  currency  is  a  committee  of  the  Senate  or  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Congress),  shoiving  the  total  amount  of  such 
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currency  so  used  in  each  country  and  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
expended. 

Sec.  503.  Termination  of  Assistance. — [(a)]  If  the ,  President 
determines  that  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to  any  nation  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act — 

(1)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  national  interest  or  security 
or  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  would  no  longer  contribute  effectively  to  the  purposes  for 
which  such  assistance  is  furnished ;  or 

(3)  is  no  longer  consistent  with  the  obligations  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  United  States  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations, 

he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  any  assistance  furnished  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  If  the  President  determines  that  any  nation  which  is 
receiving  assistance  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act  is  not  making 
its  full  contribution  to  its  own  defense  or  to  the  defense  of  the  area 
of  which  it  is  a  part,  he  shall  terminate  all  or  part  of  such  assistance. 
Assistance  to  any  nation  under  any  provision  of  this  Act  may,  unless 
sooner  terminated  by  the  President,  be  terminated  by  concurrent 
resolution.  Funds  made  available  under  this  Act  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  for  twelve  months  from  the  date  of  termination  under  this 
[subsection^  section  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  liquidating  assist¬ 
ance  programs. 

[(b)  Unless  sooner  abolished  under  section  525,  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  shall  cease  to  exist  at  the  close  of  June  30, 
1955.1 

Sec.  504.  Small  Business.- — (a)  Insofar  as  practicable  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  consistent  with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  the  President  shall  assist  American  small  business  to 
participate  equitably  in  the  furnishing  of  commodities  and  services 
financed  with  funds  authorized  under  titles  II,  III,  and  IV,  and 
[chapters  2  and!  chapter  3  of  title  I,  of  this  Act — 

(1)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  suppliers  in  the  United 
States  and  particularly  to  small  independent  enterprises,  infor¬ 
mation,  as  far  in  advance  as  possible,  with  respect  to  purchases 
proposed  to  be  financed  with  such  funds, 

(2)  by  causing  to  be  made  available  to  prospective  purchasers 
in  the  nations  receiving  assistance  under  this  Act  information  as 
to  commodities  and  services  produced  by  small  independent  enter¬ 
prises  in  the  United  States,  and 

(3)  by  providing  for  additional  services  to  give  small  business 
better  opportunities  to  participate  in  the  furnishing  of  commodi¬ 
ties  and  services  financed  with  such  funds. 

(b)  There  shall  be  an  Office  of  Small  Business,  headed  by  a  Special 
Assistant  for  Small  Business,  in  such  United  States  Government  agency 
as  the  President  may  direct,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  assure  that  there  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  suppliers  in  the  United  States,  and  particularly  to  small  inde¬ 
pendent  enterprises,  information  with  respect  to  purchases  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  pursuant  to  chapter  1  of  title  I,  such 
information  to  be  furnished  as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Sec.  505.  Loan  Assistance  and  Sales. — (a)  [Assistance]  Except 
as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  Act,  assistance  under  this  Act 
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may  be  furnished  on  a  gi'ant  basis  or  on  such  terms,  including  cash, 
credit,  or  other  terms  of  repayment  (including  repayment  in  foreign 
currencies  or  by  transfer  to  the  United  States  of  materials  required 
for  stockpiling  or  other  purposes)  as  may  be  determined  to  be  best 
suited  to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall  em¬ 
phasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever  possible.  Whenever  com¬ 
modities,  equipment,  materials,  or  services  are  sold  for  foreign  currencies 
the  President,  notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  may  use  or 
enter  into  arrangements  with  friendly  nations  or  organizations  of 
nations  to  use  such  currencies  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  funds 
providing  the  commodities,  equipment,  materials,  or  services  which 
generated  the  currencies  were  appropriated. 

(b)  [Of  the  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  foreign 
currencies  accruing  to  the  United  States  under  section  402,  the 
equivalent  of  not  less  than  $200,000,000  shall  be  available  only  for 
the  furnishing  of  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment.]  Funds  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  [shall]  may 
be  allocated  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington,  which  [shall] 
may,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945  (59  Stat.  526),  as  amended,  make  and  administer  the  credit 
on  such  terms.  Credits  made  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash¬ 
ington  with  funds  so  allocated  to  it  shall  not  be  considered  in  deter¬ 
mining  whether  the  Baidv  has  outstanding  at  any  one  time  loans  and 
guaranties  to  the  extent  of  the  limitation  imposed  by  section  7  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  Slat.  529),  as  amended. 
Amounts  received  in  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any 
loan  made  under  this  section  shall  be  held  by  the  Treasury  to  be  Used 
for  such  purposes,  including  further  loans,  as  may  be  authorized 
from  time  to  time  by  Congress.  Amounts  received  in  repayment  of 
principal  and  interest  on  any  credits  made  under  paragraph  llT  (e) 
(2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be 
deposited  into  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treasury,  except  that, 
to  the  extent  required  for  such  purpose,  amounts  received  in  repay¬ 
ment  of  principal  and  interest  on  any  credits  made  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  heretofore  authorized  to  be  issued  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  assistance  on  a  credit  basis  under  paragraph 
111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended, 
shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose  of  the  retirement 
of  such  notes. 

Sec.  506.  Patents  and  Technical  Information. — (a)  As  used  in 
this  section — 

(1)  the  term  “invention”  means  an  invention  or  discovery  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  patent  issued  by  the  United  States;  and 

(2)  the  term  “information”  means  information  originated  by 
or  peculiarly  within  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  thereof  and  those 
in  privity  with  him,  which  is  not  available  to  the  public  and  is 
subject  to  protection  as  property  under  recognized  legal  principles. 

(b)  Whenever,  in  connection  with  the  furnishing  of  aiij^  assistance 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  use  within  the  United  States,  without  authorization  by  the 
owner,  shall  be  made  of  an  invention;  or 

(2)  damage  to  the  owner  shall  result  from  the  disclosure  of 
information  by  reason  of  acts  of  the  United  States  or  its  olficers 
or  employees, 
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the  exclusive  remedy  of  the  owner  of  such  invention  or  information 
shall  be  by  suit  against  the  United  States  in  the  Court  of  Claims  or 
in  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in  which 
such  owner  is  a  resident  for  reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for 
unauthorized  use  or  disclosure.  In  any  such  suit  the  United  States 
may  avail  itself  of  any  and  all  defenses,  general  or  special,  that  might 
be  pleaded  by  any  defendant  in  a  like  action. 

(c)  Before  such  suit  against  the  United  States  has  been  instituted, 
the  head  of  the  appropriate  United  States  Government  agency,  which 
has  furnished  any  assistance  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
is  authorized  and  empowered  to  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
claimant,  in  full  settlement  and  compromise  of  any  claim  against  the 
United  States  hereunder. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  the  last  sentence  of  section  1498  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code  shall  applj^  to  inventions  and  information 
cohered  by  this  section. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law,  no  recovery  shall  be  had 
foi‘  any  infringement  of  a  patent  committed  more  than  six  years  prior 
to  the  filing  of  the  complaint  or  counterclaim  for  infringement  in  the 
action,  except  that  the  period  between  the  date  of  receipt  by  the 
Government  of  a  written  claim  under  subsection  (c)  above  for  com¬ 
pensation  for  infringement  of  a  patent  and  the  date  of  mailing  by  the 
Government  of  a  notice  to  the  claimant  that  his  claim  has  been 
denied  shall  not  be  counted  as  part  of  the  six  years,  unless  suit  is 
brought  before  the  last-mentioned  date. 

Sec.  507.  Availability  of  Funds. — Except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  Act,  funds  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  (other  than  sections  414  and  416)  as  authorized  and  appropriated 
to  the  President  each  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  508.  Limitation  on  Funds  for  Propaganda. — None  of  the 
funds  herein  authorized  to  be  appropriated  nor  any  counterpart  funds 
shall  be  used  to  pay  for  personal  services  or  printing,  or  for  other 
expenses  of  the  dissemination  within  the  United  States  of  general 
propaganda  in  support  of  the  mutual  security  program,  or  to  pay  the 
travel  or  other  expenses  outside  the  United  States  of  any  citizen  or 
group  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing 
such  program  within  the  United  States. 

Sec.  509.  Shipping  on  United  States  Vessels. — [Such  steps  as 
may  be  necessary  shall  be  taken  to  assure,  as  far  as  practicable,  that 
at  least  50  per  centum  of  the  gross  tonnage  of  commodities,  materials 
and  equipment  procured  out  of  funds  made  available  under  sections 
103,  123,  131,  132  (a),  201,  304,  and  403  of  this  Act  and  transported 
to  or  from  the  United  States  on  ocean  vessels,  computed  separately 
for  dry  bulk  carriers,  dry  cargo  liner  and  tanker  services  and  computed 
separately  for  section  103,  and  for  sections  123,  131,  132  (a),  201,  304, 
and  403  (taken  together)  is  so  transported  on  United  States  flag  com¬ 
mercial  vessels  to  the  extent  such  vessels  are  available  at  market  rates 
for  United  States  flag  commercial  vessels  provided  such  rates  are  fair 
and  reasonable;  and,  in  the  administration  of  this  provision,  steps 
shall  be  taken,  insofar  as  practicable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  to  secure  a  fair  and  reasonable  participation  by  United 
States  flag  commercial  vessels  in  cargoes  by  geographic  area.]  The 
ocean  transportation  between  foreign  countries  of  commodities,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  equipment  procured  out  of  local  currency  funds  made 
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available  or  derived  from  funds  made  available  under  this  Act  or  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1691  and  the  following),  shall  not  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  section  901  (b)  of  the  Merchant  Maidne  Act  of 
1936,  or  any  other  law  relating  to  the  ocean  transportation  of  com¬ 
modities,  materials,  and  equipment  on  United  States  flag  vessels. 

Sec.  510.  Purchase  of  Commodities. — No  funds  made  available 
under  title  II  or  chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  for  the 
purchase  in  bulk  of  any  commodities  at  prices  higher  than  the  market 
price  prevailing  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  ad¬ 
justed  for  differences  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  destination, 
quality,  and  terms  of  payment.  A  bulk  purchase  within  the  meaning 
of  this  section  does  not  include  the  purchase  of  raw  cotton  in  bales. 
Funds  made  available  under  title  II  or  chapter  3  of  title  I  of  this  Act 
may  be  used  for  the  procurement  of  commodities  outside  the  United 
States  unless  the  President  determines  that  such  procurement  will  re¬ 
sult  in  adverse  efl’ects  upon  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  with 
special  reference  to  any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon  the  industrial 
mohilization  base,  which  outweigh  the  economic  advantages  to  the 
United  States  of  less  costly  prccurement  abroad.  In  providing  for 
the  procurement  of  any  surplus  agricultural  commodity  for  transfer  by 
grant  under  this  Act  to  any  recipient  nation  in  accordance  with  the 
requu-ements  of  such  nation,  the  President  shall,  insofar  as  practicable 
and  where  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  authorize  the 
procurement  of  such  surplus  agricultural  commodity  only  within  the 
United  States  except  to  the  extent  that  any  such  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  is  not  available  in  the  United  States  in  suflicient  quanti¬ 
ties  to  supply  the  requirements  of  the  nations  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

Sec.  511.  Retention  and  Return  of  Equipment. — (a)  No  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  may  be  transferred  under  title  I  out  of  military 
stocks  if  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  after  consultation  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  determines  that  such  transfer  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States,  or  that  such  equipment  or 
materials  are  needed  by  the  reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces 
to  meet  their  traming  requirements. 

(b)  Any  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  procured  to  carry  out 
this  Act  shall  be  retamed  by,  or,  upon  reimbursement,  transferred  to 
and  for  the  use  of,  such  United  States  Government  agency  as  the 
President  may  determine  in  lieu  of  bemg  disposed  of  to  a  foreign 
nation  or  international  organization  whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the 
President  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  will  be  served  thereby, 
or  whenever  such  retention  is  called  for  by  concurrent  resolution. 
Any  commodities  so  retained  may  be  disposed  of  without  regard  to 
provisions  of  law  relatmg  to  the  disposal  of  Government-oivned 
property,  when  necessary  to  prevent  spoilage  or  wastage  of  such  com¬ 
modities  or  to  conserve  the  usefulness  thereof.  Funds  realized  from 
any  such  disposal  or  transfer  sliall  revert  to  the  respective  appropria¬ 
tion  or  appropriations  out  of  which  funds  were  expended  for  the 
procurement  of  such  equipment,  materials,  or  commodities  or  to 
appropriations  currently  available  for  such  procurement. 

(c)  The  President  shall  make  appropriate  arrangements  with  each 
nation  receiving  equipment  or  materials  on  a  grant  basis  under  chapter 
1  of  title  I  [(other  than  equipment  or  materials  sold  under  the  pro- 
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visions  of  section  106)]  for  the  return  to  the  United  States  (1)  for 
salvage  or  scrap,  or  (2)  for  such  other  disposition  as  the  President  shall 
deem  to  be  in  the  interest  of  mutual  security,  of  any  such  equipment 
or  materials  which  are  no  longer  required  for  the  purposes  for  which 
originally  made  available. 

Sec.  512.  Penal  Provision. — Wdioever  offers  or  gives  to  anyone 
who  is  or  in  the  preceding  two  5’'ears  has  been  an  employee  or  officer 
of  the  United  States  any  commission,  payment,  or  gift,  in  connection 
with  the  procurement  of  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or 
services  under  this  Act  in  connection  with  which  procurement  said 
officer,  employee,  former  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was  em¬ 
ployed  or  performed  duty  or  took  any  action  during  such  employment, 
and  whoever,  being  or  having  been  an  employee  or  officer  of  the 
United  States  in  the  preceding  two  years,  solicits,  accepts,  or  offers  to 
accept  any  commission,  payment,  or  gift  in  connection  with  the 
procurement  of  equipment,  materials,  commodities,  or  services  under 
this  Act  in  connection  with  which  procurement  said  officer,  employee, 
former  officer  or  former  employee  is  or  was  employed  or  performed 
duty  or  took  any  action  during  such  employment,  shall  upon  convic¬ 
tion  thereof  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000  or  imprison¬ 
ment  for  not  to  exceed  three  years,  or  both:  Provided,  That  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  persons  appointed  pursuant  to  sections  308 
or  530  (a)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  513.  Notice  to  Legislative  Committees. — When  any  transfer 
is  made  under  section  501,  or  any  other  action  is  taken  under  this 
Act  which  will  result  in  furnishing  assistance  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose, 
or  to  an  area,  substantially  different  from  that  included  in  the  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  Congress  during  its  consideration  of  this  Act  or  Acts 
appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this  Act, 
or  which  will  result  in  expenditures  greater  by  50  per  centum  or  more 
than  the  proposed  expenditures  included  in  such  presentation  for  the 
program  concerned,  the  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives  and,  when  military  assistance  is  involved,  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  stating 
the  justification  for  such  change.  Notice  shall  also  be  given  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any  determina¬ 
tion  under  the  first  sentence  of  section  401  (except  with  respect  to 
unvouchered  funds) ,  and  copies  of  any  certification  as  to  loyalty  under 
section  531  shall  be  filed  with  such  committees. 

Sec.  514.  International  Educational  Exchange  Activities. — 
Foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States, 
where  arising  from  this  Act  or  otherwise,  shall,  upon  a  request  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  certifying  that  such  funds  are  required  for  the 
purpose  of  international  educational  exchange  activities  under  pro¬ 
grams  authorized  by  section  32  (b)  (2)  of  the  Surplus  Property  Act  of 
1944,  as  amended,  be  reserved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Iheasury  for 
sale  to  the  Department  of  vState  for  such  activities  on  the  basis  of  the 
dollar  value  at  the  time  of  the  reservation. 

Sec.  515.  Authorization  eor  Grant  oe  Contract  Authority. — ■ 
Provisions  in  this  Act  authorizing  the  appropriation  of  funds  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  granting  in  any  appropriation  Act  of  au- 
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tliority  to  enter  into  contracts,  within  the  amounts  so  authorized  to 
be  appropriated,  creating  obligations  in  advance  of  appropriations. 

Chapter  2.  Organization  and  Administration 

Sec.  521.  Delegation  of  Authority  by  the  President. — (a) 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  and  section  413  (b)  (4),  the 
President  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
this  Act  through  such  agency  or  officer  of  the  United  States  as  he  shall 
direct,  and  the  head  of  such  agency  or  such  officer  may  from  time  to 
time  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  functions  under  this  Act  and  may  delegate  author¬ 
ity  to  perform  any  of  such  functions  to  his  subordinates  acting  under 
his  direction. 

(b)  After  June  30,  1955,  the  President  shall  exercise  the  powers  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  under  title  III  of  this  Act  through  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

(c)  The  President  shall  continue  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  on 
him  under  chapter  3  of  title  I,  relating  to  defeiise  support,  only  through 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  subordinates. 

Sec.  522.  Allocation  and  Reimbursement  Among  Agencies. — 

(a)  The  President  may  allocate  or  transfer  to  any  United  States 
Government  agency  any  part  of  any  funds  available  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including  any  advance  to  the  United  States 
by  any  nation  or  international  organization  for  the  procurement  of 
equipment  or  materials  or  services.  Such  funds  shall  be  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  for  the  purposes  for  which  authorized, 
in  accordance  with  authority  granted  in  this  Act  or  under  authority 
governing  the  activities  of  the  Government  agencies  to  which  such 
funds  are  allocated  or  transferred.  Funds  allocated  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  shall  be  governed  as  to  reimbursement  by  the  pro¬ 
cedures  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 

(b)  Any  officer  of  the  United  States  performing  functions  under 
this  Act  may  utilize  the  services  and  facilities  of,  or  procure  com¬ 
modities  from,  any  United  States  Government  agency  as  the  President 
shall  direct,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of  such  agency,  and  funds 
allocated  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  any  such  agency  may  be 
established  in  separate  apiiropriation  accounts  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury.  The  Administrator  of  General  Services  is  authorized  to 
maintain  in  a  separate  consolidated  account,  which  shall  be  free  from 
fiscal  year  limitations,  payments  received  by  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  administrative  surcharges  in  connection  with  pro¬ 
curement  services  performed  by  the  General  Services  Administration 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such  payments  shall  be 
in  amounts  mutually  acceptable  to  the  General  Services  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  United  States  Government  agency  which  finances  the 
procurement,  and  these  amounts  shall  be  available  for  adniinistrative 
expenses  incurred  by  the  General  Services  Administration  in  perform¬ 
ing  such  procurement  services. 

(c)  Reimbursement  shall  be  made  to  any  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agenc}^,  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  chapter  1  of  title  I 
of  this  Act,  for  any  assistance  furnished  under  that  chapter  from,  by, 
or  through  such  agency.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  value  (as  defined  in  section  545)  of  the  equipment  and 
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materials,  services  (other  than  salaries  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States),  or  other  assistance  furnished,  plus  ex¬ 
penses  arising  from  or  incident  to  operations  under  that  chapter. 
The  amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  shall  be  credited  as  reimburs¬ 
able  receipts  to  current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts 
of  such  agency  and  shall  be  available  for,  and  under  the  authority 
applicable  to,  the  purposes  for  which  such  appropriations,  funds,  or 
accounts  are  authorized  to  be  used,  including  the  procurement  of 
equipment  and  materials  or  services,  required  by  such  agency,  in  the 
same  general  category  as  those  furnished  by  it  or  authorized  to  be 
procured  by  it  and  expenses  arising  from  and  incident  to  such  procure¬ 
ment. 

(d)  In  the  case  of  any  commodity,  service,  or  facility  procured 
from  any  United  States  Government  agency  under  any  provision  of 
this  Act  other  than  chapter  1  of  title  I,  reimbursement  or  payment 
shall  be  made  to  such  agency  from  funds  available  to  carry  out  such 
pi-ovision.  Such  reimbursement  or  pa3unent  shall  be  at  replacement 
cost,  or,  if  required  by  law,  at  actual  cost,  or  at  any  other  price  author¬ 
ized  by  law  and  agreed  to  by  the  owning  or  disposal  agenc}"^.  The 
amount  of  any  such  reimbursement  or  payment  shall  be  credited  to 
current  applicable  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts  from  which  there 
may  be  procured  replacements  of  similar  commodities,  services,  or 
facilities,  except  that  where  such  appropriations,  funds,  or  accounts 
are  not  reimbursable  except  by  reason  of  this-  subsection,  and  when 
the  owning  agency  determines  that  such  replacement  is  not  necessary, 
any  funds  received  in  payment  therefor  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(e)  In  furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  and  in  maldng  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  available  under  section  402  accounts  may 
be  established  on  the  books  of  any  United  States  Government  agency 
or,  on  terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  in  banking  institutions  in  the  United  States,  against  which 
(i)  letters  of  commitment  may  be  issued  which  shall  constitute 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  and  monej's  due  or  to  become  due 
under  such  letters  of  commitment  shall  be  assignable  under  the 
Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and  (ii)  withdrawals 
may  be  made  by  recipient  nations  or  agencies,  organizations  or  per¬ 
sons  upon  presentation  of  contracts,  invoices,  or  other  appropriate 
documentation.  Expenditure  of  funds  which  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  through  accounts  so  established  shall  be  accounted  for  on  stand¬ 
ard  documentation  required  for  expenditure  of  Government  funds: 
Provided,  That  such  expenditures  for  commodities  or  services  pro¬ 
cured  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  may  be 
accounted  for  exclusively  on  such  certification  as  may  be  prescribed 
in  regulations  approved  by^  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 

(f)  Any  appropriation  made  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  may  initially  be  charged,  within  the  limits  of  available  funds,  to 
finance  expenses  for  which  funds  are  available  in  other  appropria¬ 
tions  made  under  this  Act:  Provided,  That  as  of  the  end  of  the  same 
fiscal  3"ear  such  expenses  shall  be  finallj’'  charged  to  applicable  appro¬ 
priations  with  proper  credit  to  the  appropriations  initiallj^  utilized 
for  financing  purposes. 
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Sec.  523.  Coordination  With  Foreign  Policy. — (a)  Nothing 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  infringe  upon  the  powers 
or  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

(b)  The  President  shall  prescribe  appropriate  procedures  to  assure 
coordination  among  representatives  of  the  United  States  Government 
in  each  country,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Diplomatic  Mission. 

(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall: 

(1)  coordinate  the  various  forms  of  assistance  authorized  by  this 

Act  so  that  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  may  be  best 
served  thereby;  and 

(£)  determine  the  value  of  the  program  under  chapter  1  of  title  I 
for  any  country. 

Sec.  524.  The  Secretary  of  Defense.- — (a)  In  the  case  of  aid 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  of  this  Act,  the  Secretar}'^  of  Defense  shall 
have  primary  responsibility  for — 

(1)  the  determination  of  military  end-item  requirements; 

(2)  the  prociu-ement  of  military  equipment  in  a  manner  which 
permits  its  integration  with  service  programs; 

(3)  the  supervision  of  end-item  use  by  the  recipient  countries; 

(4)  the  supervision  of  the  training  of  foreign  military  personnel; 

(5)  the  movement  and  delivery  of  military  end-items;  and 

(6)  within  the  Department  of  Defense,  the  performance  of  any 
other  functions  with  respect  to  the  furnishing  of  military  assist- 
ance. 

(b)  The  establislunent  of  priorities  in  the  procurement,  delivery, 
and  allocation  of  military  equipment  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense.  [The  determination  of  the  value  of  the  program  for 
any  country  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  shall  be  made  by  the  President.] 

Sec.  525.  Foreign  Operations  Administration.— [Except  as 
modified  pursuant  to  this  section  or  section  521,  the  Director  of  the 
Foreign  Operations  Administration  (referred  to  in  this  chapter  as  the 
“Director”)  shall  continue  to  perform  the  functions  vested  in  him  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  except  insofar  as  such  functions  relate 
to  continuous  supervision  and  general  direction  of  programs  of  military 
assistance.]  The  President  may  transfer  to  any  agency  or  officer  of 
the  United  States,  and  may  modify  or  abolish,  any  function,  office,  or 
entity  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Administration  (including  any  func¬ 
tion,  office  or  entity  thereof  transferred  to  any  other  agency)  or  any 
officer  or  employee  thereof,  and  may  transfer  such  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  funds  as  may  be  necessary  incident  thereto:  Provided, 
That  such  authority  conferred  by  this  sentence  shall  be  exercised  in 
accordance  with  applicable  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  Civil 
Service  and  Veterans’  Preference. 

Sec.  526.  Missions  and  Staffs  Abroad. — The  President  may 
maintain  special  missions  or  staffs  abroad  in  such  nations  and  for  such 
periods  of  time  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act.  Each 
such  special  mission  or  staff  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  chief. 
The  chief  and  his  deputy  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
may,  notwithstanding  any  other  law,  be  removed  by  the  President  at 
his  discretion.  The  chief  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  (1)  in  cases 
approved  by  the  President,  the  same  compensation  and  allowances 
as  a  chief  of  mission,  class  3,  or  a  chief  of  mission,  class  4,  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  or  (2) 
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compensation  and  allowances  in  accordance  with  section  527  (c)  of 
this  Act,  as  the  President  shall  determine  to  be  appropriate.  If  a 
Foreign  Service  Officer  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  to  a 
position  under  this  section,  the  period  of  his  service  in  such  capacity 
shall  be  considered  as  constituting  an  assignment  for  duty  within  the 
meaning  of  section  571  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended, 
and  such  person  shall  not,  by  virtue  of  his  acceptance  of  such  an  as¬ 
signment,  lose  his  status  as  a  Foreign  Service  Officer. 

Sec.  527.  Employment  of  Personnel. — (a)  Any  United  States 
Government  agency  performing  functions  under  this  Act  is  authorized 
to  employ  such  personnel  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Of  the  personnel  employed  in  the  United  States  on  programs 
authorized  by  this  Act,  not  to  exceed  sixty  may  be  compensated  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  of  whom  not  to  exceed  thirty-five  may  be  compensated 
at  rates  higher  than  those  provided  for  grade  15  of  the  general  schedule 
established  by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  of  these, 
not  to  exceed  fifteen  may  be  compensated  at  a  rate  in  excess  of  the 
highest  rate  provided  for  grades  of  such  general  schedule  but  not  in 
excess  of  $19,000  per  annum.  Such  positions  shall  be  in  addition  to 
those  authorized  by  law  to  be  filled  by  Presidential  appointment,  and 
in  addition  to  the  number  authorized  by  section  505  of  the  Classifica¬ 
tion  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Director  may — 

(1)  employ  or  assign  persons,  or  authorize  the  employment  or 
assignment  of  officers  or  employees  of  other  United  States  Gover- 
ment  agencies,  who  shall  receive  compensation  at  any  of  the  rates 
provided  for  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve  and  Staff  b}’"  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801),  together  with 
allowances  and  benefits  established  thereunder  including,  in  all 
cases,  post  differentials  prescribed  under  section  443  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act;  and  persons  so  employed  or  assigned  shall  be  entitled, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  President  may  specify  otherwise  in  cases 
in  which  the  period  of  employment  or  assignment  exceeds  two  years, 
to  the  same  benefits  as  are  provided  by  section  528  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  for  persons  appointed  to  the  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
and,  except  for  policy-making  officials,  the  provisions  of  section 
1005  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  such 
persons;  and 

(2)  utilize  such  authority,  including  authority  to  appoint  and 
assign  personnel  for  the  duration  of  operations  under  this  Act, 
contained  in  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  801),  as  the  President  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  func¬ 
tions  under  this  Act.  Such  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
as  the  President  deems  appropriate  shall  apply  to  personnel 
appointed  or  assigned  under  this  paragraph,  including,  in  all 
cases,  the  provisions  of  sections  443  and  528  of  that  Act.'  Provided, 
however,  That  the  President  may  by  regulation  make  exceptions  to  the 
application  of  section  528  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  or  assignment  exceeds  two  years. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  performing  functions  under  this  Act  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State  may, 
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at  the  request  of  the  Director,  appoint  for  the  duration  of  operations 
under  this  Act  alien  clerks  and  employees  in  accordance  with  appli¬ 
cable  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (22 
U.  S.  C.  801). 

Sec.  528.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  Foreign  Governments. — 

(a)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with  and 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  United 
States  Government  agency  is  authorized  to  detail  or  assign  any  officer 
or  employee  of  his  agency  to  any  office  or  position  to  which  no  com¬ 
pensation  is  attached  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  agency:  Provided,  That  such  acceptance  of  office  shall  in  no 
case  involve  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  another  government. 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or  detailed, 
shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  his  privileges,  rights, 
seniority,  or  other  benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Government  agency  from 
which  assigned  or  detailed,  and  he  shall  continue  to  receive  compensa¬ 
tion,  allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  available  to  that  agency  or 
made  available  to  that  agency  out  of  funds  authorized  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  529.  Detail  of  Personnel  to  International  Organiza¬ 
tions.- — (a)  Whenever  the  President  determmes  it  to  be  consistent 
with  and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  head  of  any 
United  States  Government  agency  is  authorized  to  detail,  assign,  or 
otherwise  make  available  to  any  international  organization  any  officer 
or  employee  of  his  agency  to  serve  with  or  as  a  member  of  the  inter¬ 
national  staff  of  such  organization,  or  to  render  any  technical,  scientific 
or  professional  advice  or  service  to  or  in  cooperation  with  such  organi¬ 
zation. 

(b)  Any  such  officer  or  employee,  while  so  assigned  or  detailed, 
shall  be  considered,  for  the  purpose  of  preservmg  his  allowances, 
privileges,  rights,  seniority,  and  other  benefits  as  such,  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  from  which  detailed  or  assigned,  and  he  shall  continue  to 
receive  compensation,  allowances,  and  benefits  from  funds  available  to 
that  agency  or  made  available  to  that  agency  out  of  funds  authorized 
under  this  Act.  He  may  also  receive,  under  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe,  representation  allowances  similar  to  those 
allowed  under  section  901  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801).  The  authorization  of  such  allowances 
and  other  benefits  and  the  payment  thereof  out  of  any  appropriations 
available  therefor  shall  be  considered  as  meeting  all  the  requu’ements 
of  section  1765  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

(c)  Details  or  assignments  may  be  made  under  this  section — 

(1)  without  reimbursement  to  the  United  States  by  the  inter¬ 
national  organization; 

(2)  upon  agreement  by  the  international  organization  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  United  States  for  compensation,  travel  expenses,  and 
allowances,  or  any  part  thereof,  payable  to  such  officer  or  em¬ 
ployee  during  the  period  of  assignment  or  detail  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section ;  and  such  reimburseinent  shall 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  utilized  for 
paying  such  compensation,  travel  expenses,  or  allowances,  or  to 
the  appropriation,  fund,  or  account  currently  available  for  such 
purposes ; 
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(3)  upon  an  advance  of  funds,  property,  or  services  to  the 
United  States  accepted  with  the  approval  of  the  President  for 
specified  uses  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and 
funds  so  advance  may  be  established  as  a  separate  fund  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  to  be  available  for  the  specified 
uses,  and  to  be  used  for  reimbursement  of  appropriations  or  direct 
expenditure  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  any  unexpended 
balance  of  such  account  to  be  returned  to  the  international 
organization;  or 

(4)  subject  to  the  receipt  by  the  United  States  of  a  credit  to 
be  applied  against  the  paj^ment  by  the  United  States  of  its 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  international  organization  to  which 
the  officer  or  employee  is  detailed,  such  credit  to  be  based  upon 
the  compensation,  travel  expenses  and  allowances,  or  any  part 
thereof,  payable  to  such  officer  or  employee  during  the  period 
of  assignment  or  detail  in  accordance  with  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  530.  Experts  and  Consultants  or  Organizations  There¬ 
of. — (a)  Experts  and  consultants  or  organizations  thereof,  as  au¬ 
thorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C.  55a), 
may  be  employed  by  any  United  States  Government  agency  for  the 
performance  of  functions  under  this  Act,  and  individuals  so  employed 
may  be  compensated  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  $75  per  diem,  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be  paid 
actual  travel  expenses  and  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  and  other 
expenses  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  $10  or  at  the  applicable  rate  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regulations,  as 
amended  from  time  to  time,  whichever  is  higher,  while  so  employed 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  and  at  the  applic¬ 
able  rate  prescribed  in  the  Standardized  Government  Travel  Regula¬ 
tions  (Foreign  Areas)  while  so  employed  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That  contracts  for  such  employ¬ 
ment  with  such  organizations  may  be  renewed  annually. 

(b)  Persons  of  outstanding  experience  and  ability  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  without  compensation  by  any  United  States  Government 
agency  for  the  performance  of  functions  under  this  Act  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  710  (b)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.  2160),  and  regulations  issued 
thereunder. 

Sec.  531.  Security  Clearance. — No  citizen  or  resident  of  the 
United  States  may  be  employed,  or  if  already  employed,  may  be  as¬ 
signed  to  duties  by  the  Director  under  this  Act  for  a  period  to  exceed 
three  months  unless — 

(a)  such  individual  has  been  investigated  as  to  loyalty  and 
seciu’ity  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  or  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  case  of  specific  positions  which 
have  been  certified  by  the  Director  as  being  of  a  high  degi’ee  of 
importance  or  sensitivity  or  in  case  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
investigation  develops  data  reflecting  that  the  individual  is  of 
questionable  loyalty,  and  a  report  thereon  has  been  made  to  the 
Director,  and  until  the  Director  has  certified  in  writing  (and  filed 
copies  thereof  with  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs)  that,  after  full 
consideration  of  such  report,  he  believes  such  individual  is  loyal 
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to  the  United  States,  its  Constitution,  and  form  of  government, 
and  is  not  now  and  has  never  knowingly  been  a  member  of  any 
organization  advocating  contrary  views;  or 

(b)  such  individual  has  been  mvestigated  by  a  military  intel¬ 
ligence  agency  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certified  in 
writing  that  he  believes  such  individual  is  loyal  to  the  United 
States  and  filed  copies  thereof  with  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  any  officer  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  nor 
shall  it  apply  m  the  case  of  any  person  already  employed  under  pro¬ 
grams  covered  by  this  Act  who  has  been  previously  investigated  in 
connection  with  such  employment. 

Sec.  532.  Exemption  of  Personnel  From  Certain  Federal 
Laws. — (a)  Service  of  an  individual  as  a  member  of  the  Board  estab¬ 
lished  pursuant  to  section  308  of  this  Act  or  as  an  expert  or  consultant 
under  section  530  (a)  shall  not  be  considered  as  service  or  employ¬ 
ment  bringing  such  individual  within  the  provisions  of  title  18,  U.  S.  C., 
section  281,  283  or  284,  or  of  section  190  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(5  U.  S.  C.  99),  or  of  any  other  Federal  law  imposing  restrictions, 
requirements,  or  penalties  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  persons, 
the  performance  of  services,  or  the  payment  or  receipt  of  compensation 
in  connection  with  any  claim,  proceeding,  or  matter  involving  the 
United  States,  except  insofar  as  such  provisions  of  law  may  prohibit 
any  such  individual  from  receiving  compensation  in  respect  of  any 
particular  matter  in  which  such  individual  was  directly  involved  in 
the  performance  of  such  service;  nor  shall  such  service  be  considered 
as  employment  or  holding  of  office  or  position  bringing  such  individual 
within  the  provisions  of  section  6  of  the  Act  of  May  22,  1920,  as 
amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  715),  section  212  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932,  as 
amended  (5  U.  S.  C.  59a),  or  any  other  Federal  law  limiting  the  reem¬ 
ployment  of  retired  officers  or  employees  or  governing  the  simul¬ 
taneous  receipt  of  compensation  and  retired  pay  or  annuities.  Con¬ 
tracts  for  the  employment  of  retired  military  personnel  with  specialized 
research  and  development  experience,  not  to  exceed  ten  in  number,  as 
experts  or  consultants  under  section  530  (a),  may  be  renewed  annually, 
notwithstanding  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (5  U.  S.  C. 
55a). 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894  (5 
U.  S.  C.  62),  which  prohibits  certain  retired  officers  from  holding 
certain  office,  any  retired  officer  of  any  of  the  seiwices  mentioned  in  the 
Career  Compensation  Act  of  1 949  may  hold  any  office  or  appointment 
under  this  Act  or  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951, 
but  the  compensation  of  any  such  retired  officer  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932  (5  U.  S.  C.  59a),  which  does  not 
permit  retired  pay  to  be  added  to  the  compensation  received  as  a 
civilian  officer. 

Sec.  533.  Waivers  of  Certain  Federal  Laws. — Whenever  the 
President  determines  it  to  be  in  furtherance  of  purposes  declared  in 
this  Act,  the  functions  authorized  under  this  Act  may  be  performed 
without  regard  to  such  provisions  of  law  (other  than  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  1951,  as  amended)  regulating  the  making,  performance,  amend¬ 
ment,  or  modification  of  contracts  and  the  expenditure  of  Government 
funds  as  the  President  may  specify. 
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Sec.  534.  Reports. — The  President,  from  time  to  time  while 
funds  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  continue  to  be  available 
for  obligation,  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress  reports  covering  each  sLx 
months  of  operations,  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
except  information  the  disclosure  of  which  he  deems  incompatible  with 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  Reports  provided  for  under  this 
section  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  if  the  Senate  or 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  not  in  session. 
Such  reports  shall  include  detailed  information  on  the  implementation 
of  sections  504,  202,  400,  416,  413  (b),  and  418  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  535.  Cooperation  With  Nations  and  International  Or¬ 
ganizations. — (a)  The  President  is  authorized  to  request  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  or  the  use  of  the  services  and  facilities  of  the  United  Nations, 
its  organs  and  specialized  agencies,  or  other  international  organiza¬ 
tions,  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  may  make  payments 
by  advancements  or  reimbursements,  for  such  purposes,  out  of  funds 
made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  as  may  be  necessary 
therefor,  to  the  extent  that  special  compensation  is  usually  required 
for  such  services  and  facilities:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  delegation  to  any  international  or 
foreign  organization  or  agency  of  authority  to  decide  the  method  of 
furnishing  assistance  under  this  Act  to  any  country  or  the  amount 
thereof. 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  determines  it  to  be  consistent  with  and 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  and  within  the  limitations  of  this  Act, 
United  States  Government  agencies,  on  request  of  international  or¬ 
ganizations,  are  authorized  to  furnish  supplies,  materials,  and  services, 
and  on  'request  of  jree  nations,  are  authorized  to  furnish  nonmilitary 
supplies,  materials,  and  services  to  such  organizations  and  nations 
on  an  advance  of  funds  or  reimbm’sable  basis.  Such  advances,  or 
reimbursements  which  are  received  under  this  subsection  within  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
such  supplies,  materials,  and  services  are  delivered,  may  be  credited 
to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  or  fund  of  the  agency  con¬ 
cerned  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which  such  appro¬ 
priations  and  funds  are  authorized  to  be  used. 

Sec.  536.  Joint  Commission  _  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in 
China.- — The  President  is  authorized  to  continue  to  participate  in  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Rural  Reconstruction  in  China  and  to  appoint 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  Commission. 

Sec.  537.  Provisions  on  Uses  of  Funds.— (a)  Appropriations  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  (except  for  chapter  1  of  title  I  [and  section  124]), 
allocations  to  any  IJnited  States  Government  agency,  from  other 
appropriations,  for  functions  directly  related  to  the  pui’poses  of  this 
Act,  and  funds  made  available  for  other  purposes  to  any  agency  admin¬ 
istering  nonmilitary  assistance,  shall  be  available  for: 

(1)  rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  fiscal  year  [1957] 
1958- 

(2)  expenses  of  attendance  at  meetings  concerned  with  the 
purposes  of  such  appropriations,  including  (noGvithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  9  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1909  (31  U.  S.  C. 
673))  expenses  in  connection  with  meetings  of  persons  whose 
employment  is  authorized  by  section  530  of  this  Act; 
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(3)  employment  of  aliens,  by  contract,  for  services  abroad; 

(4)  purchase,  maintenance,  operation,  and  hire  of  aircraft: 
Provided,  That  aircraft  for  administrative  purposes  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  only  as  specifically  provided  for  in  an  appropriation  or 
other  Act; 

(5)  purchase  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles:  Provided, 
That,  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation 
or  other  Act,  passenger  motor  vehicles  abroad  for  administrative 
purposes  may  be  purchased  for  replacement  only  and  such 
vehicles  may  be  exchanged  or  sold  and  replaced  by  an  equal 
number  of  such  vehicles  and  the  cost,  including  exchange  allow¬ 
ance,  of  each  such  replacement  shall  not  exceed  $3,300  in  the 
case  of  an  automobile  for  the  chief  of  any  special  mission  or  staff 
abroad  established  under  section  526  of  this  Act:  Provided 
further,  That  passenger  motor  vehicles  may  be  purchased  for  use 
in  the  continental  United  States  only  as  may  be  specifically 
provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act; 

(6)  entertainment  within  the  United  States  (not  to  exceed 
$15,000  in  any  fiscal  year  except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided 
in  an  appropriation  or  other  Act)  ; 

(7)  exchange  of  funds  without  regard  to  section  3651  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (31  U.  S.  C.  543),  and  loss  by  exchange; 

(8)  expenditures  (not  to  exceed  $50,000  in  any  fiscal  year 
except  as  may  otherwise  be  provided  in  an  appropriation  or  other 
Act)  of  a  confidential  character  other  than  entertainment: 
Provided,  That  a  certificate  of  the  amount  of  each  such  expendi¬ 
ture,  the  nature  of  which  it  is  considered  inadvisable  to  specify, 
shall  be  made  by  an  officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance, 
or  such  person  as  he  may  designate,  and  every  such  certificate 
shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  voucher  for  the  amount  therein 
specified ; 

(9)  insurance  of  official  motor  vehicles  in  foreign  countries; 

(10)  [rental  of  quarters  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  to  house  employees  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  (without  regard  to  section  322  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1932, 
as  amended  (40  U.  S.  C.  278a)),  lease,  necessary  repairs  and 
alterations  to  quarters;]  rental  or  lease  outside  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States  of  offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and  living 
quarters  to  house  personnel;  maintenance,  furnishings,  necessary 
repairs,  improvements,  and  alterations  to  properties  owned  or 
rented  by  the  United  States  Government  abroad;  and  costs  of  fu^l, 
water  and  utilities  for  such  properties; 

(11)  actual  expenses  of  preparing  and  transporting  to  their 
former  homes  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  and  of  care  and 
disposition  of,  the  remains  of  persons  or  member  of  the  families 
of  persons  who  may  die  while  such  persons  are  away  from  their 
homes  participating  in  activities  carried  out  with  funds  covered 
by  this  subsection  (a); 

(12)  purchase  of  uniforms; 

(13)  payment  of  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence  to  foreign 
participants  engaged  in  any  program  of  furnishing  technical 
information  and  assistance,  while  such  participants  are  away 
from  their  homes  in  countries  other  than  the  continental  United 
States,  at  rates  not  in  excess  of  those  prescribed  by  the  Stand- 
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ardized  Government  Travel  Regulations,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law; 

(14)  expenses  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  801  and  the  following),  not  otherwise 
provided  for; 

(15)  ice  and  drinking  water  for  use  abroad; 

(16)  services  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  providing  such  services  the  Public  Health  Service  may 
appoint  not  to  exceed  twenty  officers  in  the  regular  corps  to 
grades  above  that  of  senior  assistant,  but  not  above  that  of 
director,  as  otherwise  authorized  in  accordance  with  section  811 
of  the  Act  of  July  1,  1944,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  211a),  and 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Su^ey  may  appoint  for  such  purposes 
not  to  exceed  twenty  commissioned  officers  in  addition  to  those 
otherwise  authorized ; 

(17)  expenses  in  connection  with  travel  of  personnel  outside 
the  continental  United  States,  including  travel  expenses  of  de¬ 
pendents  (including  expenses  during  necessary  stopovers  while 
engaged  in  such  travel)  and  transportation  of  personal  effects, 
household  goods,  and  automobiles  of  such  personnel  when  any 
part  of  such  travel  or  transportation  begins  in  one  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  travel  orders  issued  in  that  fiscal  year,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  such  travel  or  transportation  may  not  be  com¬ 
pleted  during  that  same  fiscal  year,  and  cost  of  transporting  to 
and  from  a  place  of  storage,  and  the  cost  of  storing,  the  furniture 
and  household  and  personal  effects  of  any  employee  (i)  for  not  to 
exceed  three  months  after  first  arrival  at  a  new  post,  (ii)  when 
an  employee  is  assigned  to  a  post  to  which  he  cannot  take,  or  at 
which  he  is  unable  to  use,  his  furniture  and  household  and  per¬ 
sonal  effects,  [or 3  (hi)  when  such  storage  would  avoid  the  cost  of 
transporting  such  furniture  and  effects  from  one  location  to 
another,  (iv)  when  he  is  temporarily  absent  from  his  post  under 
orders,  or  (v)  when  through  no  fault  of  the  employee  storage  costs  ary 
incurred  on  such  furniture  and  effects  (including  automobiles)  in 
connection  vnth  authorized  travel,  under  such  regulations  as  an 
officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance,  or  such  person  as 
he  may  designate,  may  prescribe; 

(18)  payment  of  unusual  expenses  incident  to  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  official  residences  for  chiefs  of  special  missions 
or  staffs  serving  in  accordance  with  section  526  of  this  Act. 

(b)  United  States  Government  agencies  are  authorized  to  pay  the 
costs  of  health  and  accident  insurance  for  foreign  participants  in  any 
exchange-of-persons  program  or  any  program  of  furnishing  technical 
information  and  assistance  administered  by  any  such  agency  while 
such  participants  are  en  route  or  absent  from  their  homes  for  purposes 
of  participation  in  any  such  program. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  [$12,000,0003  ^75,000,000  of  the  funds  available 
[in  the  fiscal  year  19573  for  assistance  in  Korea  under  this  Act  may 
be  used  by  the  President  to  construct  or  otherwise  acquire  essential 
living  quarters,  office  space,  and  supporting  facilities  in  Korea  for  use 
by  personnel  carrying  out  activities  under  this  Act. 

[Sec.  201.  (c)3  (d)  Funds  made  available  under  [this  title3  sec¬ 
tion  400  (a)  may  be  used  for  expenses  (other  than  those  provided  for 
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under  section  [411  (c)]  411  {b)  of  this  Act)  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
functions  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1691  and  the  following),  delegated 
or  assigned  to  any  agency  or  officer  administering  nonmilitary 
assistance. 

(e)  FuTids  available  under  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  costs  of  training 
United  States  citizen  personnel  employed  or  assigned  pursuant  to  section 
527  (c)  (2)  of  this  Act  {through  interchange  or  otherwise)  at  any  State  or 
local  unit  of  government,  public  or  private  nonprofit  institution,  trade, 
labor,  agricultural,  or  scientific  association  or  organization,  or  commercial 
firm;  and  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  918,  Eighty fiourth  Congress,  may 
be  used  to  carry  out  the  foregoing  authority  notwithstanding  that  inter¬ 
change  of  personnel  may  not  be  involved  or  that  the  training  may  not  take 
place  at  the  institutions  specified  in  that  Act.  Such^  training  shall  not 
be  considered  employment  or  holding  of  ofiice  under  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  section  62,  and  any  payments  or  contributions  in  connection  there¬ 
with  may,  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  head  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  authorizing  such  training,  be  made  by  private  or  public, 
sources  and  be  accepted  by  any  trainee,  or  may  be  accepted  by  and  credited 
to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  of  such  agency:  Provided,  how¬ 
ever,  That  any  such  payments  to  an  employee  in  the  nature  of  compensa¬ 
tion  shall  be  in  lieu  of  or  in  reduction  of  compensation  received  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Chapter  3.  Repeal  and  Miscellaneous  Provisions 

Sec.  541.  Effective  Date. — This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date 
of  its  enactment. 

Sec.  542.  Statutes  Repealed. — (a)  There  are  hereby  repealed — 

(1)  an  Act  to  provide  for  assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  ap¬ 
proved  May  22,  1947,  as  amended; 

(2)  the  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  relief  assistance  to  the 
people  of  countries  devastated  by  war,  approved  May  31,  1947, 
as  amended ; 

(3)  the  Foreign  Aid  Act  of  1947 ; 

(4)  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as  amended;  includmg 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Children’s  Emergency  Fund  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended,  the  Greek-Turkish  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  and  the 
China  Aid  Act  of  1948,  as  amended; 

(5)  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Act  of  1949,  as  amended; 

(6)  the  Foreign  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as  amended; 

including  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1950,  the  China  Area 
Aid  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  the  United  Nations  Palestine 
Refugee  Aid  Act  of  1950,  and  the  Act  for  International  Develop¬ 
ment,  as  amended ;  f 

(7)  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Assistance  Act  of  1950,  as 

amended;  .  „  »  •  t 

(8)  the  Yugoslav  Emergency  Relief  Assistance  Act  of  1950; 

(9)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended; 

(10)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952; 

(11)  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1953; 

(12)  section  12  of  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved 
November  4,  1939  (54  Stat.  10;  22  U.  S.  C.  452); 
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(13)  section  4  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1925  (50  Stat.  887;  50 
U.  S.  C.  165) ;  and 

(14)  section  968  of  title  18,  United  States  Code 

(b)  References  in  other  Acts  to  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  hereafter  be  considered  to  be  references  to  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  repeal  of  the  Acts  listed  in  subsection  (a)  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  affect  amendments  contamed  in  such  Acts  to  Acts  not 
named  hi  subsection  (a). 

Sec.  543.  Saving  Provisions. — (a)  Except  as  may  be  expressly 
provided  to  the  contrary  m  this  Act,  all  determinations,  authorizations, 
regidations,  orders,  contracts,  agreements,  and  other  actions  issued, 
undertaken  or  entered  into  under  authority  of  any  provision  of  law 
repealed  by  section  542  shall  contmue  in  full  force  and  effect  until 
modified  by  appropriate  authority. 

(b)  Where  provisions  of  this  Act  establish  conditions  which  must 
be  complied  with  before  use  may  be  made  of  authority  contained  in 
or  funds  authorized  by  this  Act,  compliance  with  substantially  shnilar 
conditions  under  Acts  named  in  section  542  shall  be  deemed  to 
constitute  compliance  with  the  conditions  established  by  this  Act. 

(c)  No  person  in  the  service  or  employm.ent  of  the  United  States 
or  otherwise  performing  functions  under  an  Act  repealed  by  section  542 
or  under  section  408  shall  be  required  to  be  reappointed  or  reemployed 
by  reason  of  the  entry  into  force  of  this  Act,  except  that  appointments 
made  pursuant  to  section  110  (a)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  shall  be  converted  to  appointments  under 
section  527  (c)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  provisions  of  this  Act  repealed  by 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1966  or  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957 
shall  remain  available  for  their  original  purposes  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  law  originally  applicable  thereto.  References  in  any  Act 
to  provisions  oi  this  Act  repealed  or  stricken  out  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1957  are  hereby  stricken  out;  and  references  in  any  Act  to  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  Act  redesignated  by  the  Alutual  Security  Act  of  1957  are 
hereby  amended  to  refer  to  the  new  designations. 

Sec.  544.  Amendments  to  Other  Laws. — [(a)  Title  X  of  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1431),  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
section : 

[“informational  media  guaranties 

[“Sec.  1011.  The  Director  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  may  make  guaranties,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  section  413  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  of 
investments  in  enterprises  producing  or  distributing  informational 
media  consistent  with  the  national  interests  of  the  United  States 
against  funds  heretofore  made  available  by  notes  issued  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  section  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  for  purposes  of  guaranties  of  in¬ 
vestments:  Provided,  however,  That  the  amount  of  such  guaranties  in 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  determined  bv  the  President  but  shall  not  ex¬ 
ceed  $10,000, 000. ”3 

[(b)]  (a)  Section  1  of  Public  Law  283,  Eighty-first  Congress,  is 
repealed.  The  Institute  of  Inter-American  Affairs,  created  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  369,  Eightieth  Congress  (22  U.  S.  (5.  281),  shall  have 
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succession  until  June  30,  1960,  and  may  make  contracts  for  periods 
not  to  exceed  five  years:  Prodded,  That  any  contract  extending  be¬ 
yond  June  30,  1960,  shall  be  made  subject  to  termination  by  the  said 
Institute  upon  notice:  And  prodded  further,  That  the  said  Institute 
shall,  on  and  after  July  1,  1954,  be  subject  to  the  applicable  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921,  as  amended  (31 
U.  S.  C.  1),  in  lieii  of  the  provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended  (31  U.  S.  C.  841). 

i(c)  In  section  4  of  the  Act  of  May  26,  1949  (63  Stat.  1 1 1 ,  5  U.  S.  _C. 
151c),  insert  after  the  words  “such  functions”  the  following:  “,  in¬ 
cluding  if  he  shall  so  specify  the  authority  successively  to  redelegate 
any  of  such  functions,”. 

'r(d)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  32  (b)  (2)  of  the  Surplus 
Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.  1641  (b)  (2)), 
after  “any  agency  thereof”,  insert  “including  amounts  received  in 
repayment  of  principal  or  interest  on  any  loan  made  under  section 
505  (h)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended”. 

£(e)  Section  933  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1148),  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  after  “continental 
United  States”  where  it  appears  in  both  subsection  (a)  and  subsection 
(b)  of  that  section  “,  its  Territories  and  possessions,”. 

[(f)  Section  1441  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  hereby 
amended  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

[“(6)  Per  diem  of  certain  aliens. — No  deduction  or  with¬ 
holding  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  required  in  the  case  of 
amounts  of  per  diem  for  subsistence  paid  by  the  United  States 
Government  (directly  or  by  contract)  to  any  nonresident  alien 
individual  who  is  engaged  in  any  program  of  training  in  the 
United  States  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.” 

[(g)  Section  1011  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1442),  is 
amended  by  inserting  “(a)”  before  “The  Director”,  by  deleting 
everything  after  the  words  “national  interests  of  the  United  States”, 
by  inserting  a  period  at  that  point,  and  by  inserting  the  following  new 
subsections : 

[“(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  assume  the  obligation  of  not 
to  exceed  $28,000,000  of  the  notes  authorized  to  be  issued  pursuant  to 
subsection  111  (c)  (2)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1509  (c)  (2)),  together  with  the  interest  accrued 
and  unpaid  thereon,  and  to  obtain  advances  from  time  to  time  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  up  to  such  amount,  less  amounts  previ¬ 
ously  advanced  on  such  notes,  as  provided  for  in  said  notes.  Such 
advances  shall  be  deposited  in  a  special  account  in  the  Treasury  avail¬ 
able  for  payments  under  informational  media  guaranties. 

[“(c)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  make  informational  media 
guaranties  without  regard  to  the  limitations  of  time  contained  in  sub¬ 
section  413  (b)  (4)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(22  U.  S.  C.  1933  (b)  (4)),  but  the  total  of  such  guaranties  outstanding 
at  any  one  time  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  face  amount  of  the 
notes  assumed  by  the  Director  less  the  amounts  previously  advanced 
on  such  notes  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  plus  the  amount  of 
the  funds  in  the  special  account  referred  to  in  subsection  (b). 
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[“(d)  Foreign  currencies  available  after  June  30,  1955,  from  con¬ 
versions  made  pursuant  to  the  obligation  of  informational  media 
guaranties  may  be  sold,  in  accordance  with  Treasury  Department 
regulations,  for  dollars  which  shall  be  deposited  in  the  special  account 
and  shall  be  available  for  pa3^ments  under  new  guaranties.  Such 
currencies  shall  be  available,  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the  Congress 
in  appropriation  Acts,  for  use  for  educational,  scientific,  and  cultural 
purposes  which  are  in  the  national  interest  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  such  other  purposes  of  mutual  interest  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  the  country  from  which  the 

currencies  derive.  i  .10  /v.n  /..n 

[“(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  413  (b)  (4) 
(E)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1933  (b)  (4)  (E)X  (1)  fees  collected  for  the  issuance  of  informational 
media  guaranties  shall  be  deposited  in  the  special  account  and  shall  be 
available  for  pa3^ments  under  informational  media  guaranties;  and 
(2)  the  Director  may  require  the  pa3rment  of  a  minimum  charge  of 
up  to  fifty  dollars  for  issuance  of  guaranty  contracts,  or  amendments 

thereto.  .  ,  ,  ,  1 

[“(f)  The  Director  is  further  authorized,  under  such  terms  as  he 
may  prescribe,  to  make  advance  payments  under  informational  media 
guaranties:  Provided,  That  ciuTencies  receivable  from  holders  of  such 
guaranties  011  account  of  such  advance  pa3Tneiits  shall  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  within  nine  months  from  the  date  of  the  advance  pay¬ 
ment  and  that  appropriate  security  to  assure  such  pa3'ments  is 
required  before  any  advance  payment  is  made. 

[“(g)  As  soon  as  feasible  after  the  enactment  of  this  subsection, 
all  assets,  liabilities,  income,  expenses,  and  charges  of  whatever  kind 
pertaining  to  informational  media  guaranties,  including  any  charges 
against  the  authority  to  issue  notes  provided  in  section  111  (c)  (2) 
of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  cumulative 
from  the  enactment  of  that  Act,  shall  be  accounted  for  separately 
from  other  guaranties  issued  pursuant  to  subsection  413  (b)  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1933  (b)): 
Promded,  That ‘there  shall  be  transferrecl  from  the  special  account 
established  pursuant  to  subsection  (b),  into  the  account  available 
for  payments  under  guaranties  other  than  informational  media 
guaranties,  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  of  the  fees  received  for  the 
issuance  of  guaranties  other  than  informational  media  guaranties, 
and  used  to  make  payments  under  informational  media  guaranties.” 

[(h)  Section  104  (h)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law  480,  Eight3'-thircl 
Congress;  7  U.  S.  C.  1704),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  Following:  “In  the  allocation  of  funds  as  among  the  various  pur¬ 
poses  set  forth  in  this  section,  a  special  effort  shall  be  made  to  provide 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  including  a  particular  effort  with 
regard  to:  (1)  countries  where  adecpiate  funds  are  not  available  from 
other  sources  for  such  purposes,  and  (2)  countries  where  agreements 
can  be  negotiated  to  establish  a  fund  with  the  interest  and  principal 
available  over  a  period  of  3^ears  for  such  purposes.” 

[(i)  Section  104  of  the  ^Vgricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480,  Eight3''-third  Congress; 
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7  U.  S.  C.  1704),  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
])aragrapli  (h)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

[“(i)  for  financing  the  translation,  publication,  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  books  and  periodicals,  including  Government  publica¬ 
tions,  abroad:  Provided,  That  not  more  than  $5,000,000  may  be 
allocated  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year.”] 

(Note. — Subsections  (a)  and  (c)  through  (i)  of  section  544  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954  presently  contain  amendments  to  other 
laws.  The  repeal  of  these  subsections  by  the  bill  as  passed  the  Senate, 
is  not  intended  to  affect  the  amendments  made  by  them  as  originally 
enacted.) 

{h)  Public  Law  174,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  as  amended,  is  hereby 
further  amended  by  striking  out  “31.6”  in  the  proviso  at  the  end  of 
section  2  and  inserting  “33.33”. 

(c)  Section  104  {h)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  amended  {Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress; 
7  U.  S.  C.  1704)  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
to  a  comma  and  adding:  “such  special  and  particular  effort  to  include 
the  setting  aside  of  such  amounts  from  sale  proceeds  and  loan  repayments 
under  this  title,  not  in  excess  of  $1 ,000 ,000  a  year  in  any  one  country 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years  in  advance,  as  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  required  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection;” . 

Sec.  545.  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(a)  The  term  "commodity”  includes  any  commodity,  material, 
article,  supply,  or  goods. 

(b)  The  term  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  means  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type,  or  other 
specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States  either  publicly  or 
privately  owned,  which  is  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  ade¬ 
quate  carryover,  and  anticipated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  The  terms  “equipment”  and  “materials”  shall  mean  any  arms, 
ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  or  any  other  type  of  material, 
article,  raw  material,  facility,  tool,  machine,  supply  or  item  that  would 
further  the  purpose  of  chapter  1  of  title  I,  or  any  component  or  part 
thereof,  used  or  required  for  use  in  connection  therewith,  or  required 
in  or  for  the  manufacture,  production,  processing,  storage,  tj-ansporta- 
tion,  repair,  or  rehabilitation  of  any  equipment  or  materials,  but  shall 
not  include  merchant  vessels. 

(d)  The  term  “mobilization  reserve”,  as  used  with  respect  to  any 
equipment  or  materials,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equipment  or 
materials  determined  by  the  Secretaiy  of  Defense  under  regidations 
prescribed  by  the  President  to  be  required  to  support  mobilization  of 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  war  or  national 
emergency  until  such  time  as  adequate  additional  quantities  of  such 
equipment  or  materials  can  be  procured. 

(e)  The  term  “excess”,  as  used  with  respect  to  any  equipment  or 
materials,  means  the  quantity  of  such  equipment  or  materials  .owned 
by  the  United  States  which  is  in  excess  of  the  mobilization  reserve  of 
such  equipment  or  materials. 

(f)  The  term  “services”  shall  include  any  service,  repair,  training 
of  personnel,  or  technical  or  other  assistance  or  information  necessary 
to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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('2:)  The  term  “Ai-med  Forces  of  the  United  States”  shall 
any^ component  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States,  of  the  United  States 
N^vv  of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps,  of  the  Air  Force  of  the 
United  States,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Guard,  and  the  reserve 
components  thereof. 

(h)  The  term  “value”  means—  .  •  1  .  •  1  j 

(1)  with  respect  to  any  excess  equipment  or  materials  mmisnea 
under  chapter  1,  of  title!,  the  gross  cost  of  repairing,  rehabilitat¬ 
ing,  or  modifying  such  equipment  or  materials  prior  to  being  so 

furnished;  .  ^  , 

(2)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or  materials 

furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are  taken  from  the 
mobilization  reserve  (other  than  equipment  or  materials  reieried 
to  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection),  the  actual  or  the  projected 
(computed  as  accurately  as  practicable)  cost  of  piocuring  tor  the 
mobilization  reserve  an  equal  quantity  of  such  equipment  or 
materials  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  equipment  or  materials 
of  the  same  general  type  but  deemed  to  be  more  desirable  tor 
inclusion  in  the  mobilization  reserve  than  the  equipment  or 

materials  furnished;  .  .  , 

(3)  with  respect  to  any  nonexcess  equipment  or  materials 
furnished  under  chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are  taken  from  the 
mobilization  reserve  but  with  respect  to  which  the  Secretary  m 
Defense  has  certified  that  it  is  not  necessary  fully  to  replace  such 
equipment  or  materials  in  the  mobilization  reserve,  the^  gioss 
cost  to  the  United  States  of  such  equipment  and  materials  or 
its  replacement  cost.,  vhichever  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 

\vith  respect  to  any  equipment  or  materials  furnished  under 
chapter  1  of  title  I  which  are  procured  for  the  purpose  of  being 
so  furnished,  the  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  such  equipment 


and  marerials. 

In  determining  the  gross  cost  incurred  by  any  agency  in  repairing, 
rehabilitating,  or  modifying  any  excess  equipment  furnished  under 
chapter  1  of  title  I,  all  parts,  accessories,  or  other  materials  used  in 
the  course  of  repair,  rehabilitation,  or  modification  shall  be  priced 
in  accordance  with  the  cuirent  standard  pricing  policies  of  such  agency. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the  gross  cost  of  any  equipment  or 
materials  taken  from  the  mobilization  reserve  means  either  the  actual 
gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular  equipment  or  mate¬ 
rials  or  the  estimated  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  of  that  particular 
equipment  or  materials  obtained  by  multiplying  the  number  ot  units 
of  such  particular  equipment  or  materials  by  the  average  gross  cost 
of  each  unit  of  that  equipment  and  materials  owned  by  the  lurnishing 
agency.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection 
(h)  and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  more  equitable  pricing  system 
for  transactions  between  the  military  departments  and  the  mutual 
defense  assistance  program,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  presciibe 
at  the-  earliest  practicable  date,  through  appropriate  pricing  regula¬ 
tions  of  uniform  applicability,  that  the  term  “value  (except  in  the 
case  of  excess  equipment  or  materials)  shall  mean 

(1)  the  price  of  equipment  or  materials  obtainmg  lor  similar 
transactions  between  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States;  or 

(2)  where  there  are  no  similar  transactions  within  the  meanmg 
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of  paragraph  (1),  the  gross  cost  to  the  United  States  adjusted  as 
appropriate  for  condition  and  market  value. 

(i)  The  term  “United  States  Government  agency”  means  any 
department,  agency,  board,  wholly  or  partly  owned  corporation,  or 
instrumentahty,  commission,  or  establishment  of  the  United  States 
Government, 

(j)  The  term  “agency  administering  nonmilitary  asistance”  shall 
refer  to  any  agency  to  which  authorities  and  functions  under  chapter 
3  of  title  I,  title  II,  title  III,  or  title  IV  of  this  Act  are  delegated  or 
assigned  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  sections  521  and  525  of 
this  Act. 

(k)  The  term  “officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance”  shall 
refer  to  any  officer  to  whom  authorities  and  functions  under  chapter  3 
of  title  I,  title  II,  title  III,  or  title  IV  of  this  Act  are  delegated  or 
assigned  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in  sections  521  and  525  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  546.  Construction. — (a)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  to  any  circumstances  or  persons  shall  be 
held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  apphcability 
of  such  provision  to  other  circumstances  or  persons  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter,  amend,  revoke,  repeal,  or  other¬ 
wise  affect  the  provisions  of  the  [Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1801)]  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  195A  as  amended 
(42  U.  S.  C.  2011). 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  intended  nor  shall  it  be  construed  as  an 
expressed  or  unphed  commitment  to  provide  any  specific  assistance, 
whether  of  funds,  commodities,  or  services,  to  any  nation  or  nations, 
or  to  any  international  organization. 

[Sec.  547.  Keduction  of  Authorizations. — Notwithstanding  the 
foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act,  siich  provisions  shall  not  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1955,  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  titles  I,  II,  and  IV  of  this  Act,  of  amounts  (exclusive  of  un¬ 
expended  balances  of  prior  appropriations  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  under  such  provisions)  aggregating  in  excess  of  $2,918,040,- 
000.] 

Sec.  548.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unexpended  balances  of  funds 
heretofore  made  available  under  authority  of  this  Act  are  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  continued  available  for  the  general  purposes  for  which 
appropriated,  and  may  be  consolidated  with  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1957  for  the  same  general  puiposes  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  549.  Special  Provision  on  Availability  of  Funds.^ — An 
amount  equal  to  25  per  centum  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  any  fiscal  year  for  purposes  of  [chapter  3  of  title  I,]  title 
[HI,]  III  or  section  403  of  this  Act  is  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  three  months  beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
appropriated. 
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SECTION  104  (h)  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED 

(Public  Law  480,  83d  Cong.) 

Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President 
may  use  or  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organizations 
of  nations  to  use  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this  title 
for  one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes: 

(a)  *  *  * 

******* 

(h)  For  the  financing  of  international  educational  exchange  activ¬ 
ities  under  the  programs  authorized  by  section  32  (b)  (2)  of  the 
Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App.  1641  (b)). 

In  the  allocation  of  funds  as  among  the  various  purposes  set  forth  in 
this  section,  a  special  effort  shall  be  made  to  provide  for  the  purposes  4 
of  this  subsection,  including  a  particular  effort  with  regard  to:  (1) 
countries  where  adequate  funds  are  not  available  from  other  sources 
for  such  purposes,  and  (2)  countries  where  agreements  can  be  negoti¬ 
ated  to  establish  a  fund  with  the  interest  and  principal  available  over 
a  period  of  years  for  such  purposes  [-3,  mch  special  and  particular  e^ort 
to  include  the  setting  aside  of  such  amounts  from  sale  proceeds  and  loan 
repayments  under  this  title,  not  in  excess  of  $1 ,000,000  a  year  in  any  one 
country  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years  in  advance,  as  may  he 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  he  reguired  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection; 


[Public  Law  174 — 79th  Congress] 

[Chapter  342 — 1st  Session] 

[H.  J.  Res.  145] 

JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Providing  for  membership  of  the  United  States  in  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  of  the  United  Nations. 

Eesolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  ^Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  accept  membership  for  the  United  States  in  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  “Organization”)  the  Constitution  of  which  is  set 
forth  in  appendix  I  of  the  Fu’st  Report  to  the  Governments  of  the 
United  Nations  by  the  Interim  Commission  on  Food  and  Agriculture, 
dated  .August  1,  1944. 

Sec.  2.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  of  auj’' 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  othervvdse  appropriated,  a  sum  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $625,000  during  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  Organization  and  sums 
not  exceeding  $3,000,000  annually  thereafter  as  may  be  required  for 
expenditure  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  its  proportionate  share  in  the 
expenses  of  the  Organization:  Provided,  That  the  percentage  con- 
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tribution  of  the  United  States  to  the  total  annual  budget  of  the 
Organization  shall  not  exceed  [31.5]  33.33  per  centum. 

Sec.  3.  In  adopting  this  joint  resolution,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  use  its 
best  efforts  to  bring  about,  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  integration  of 
the  functions  and  the  resources  of  the  International  Institute  of  Agri¬ 
culture  with  those  of  the  Organization,  in  a  legal  and  orderly  manner, 
to  effect  one  united  institution  in  such  form  as  to  provide  an  adequate 
research,  informational  and  statistical  service  for  the  industry  of 
agriculture. 

Sec.  4.  Unless  Congress  by  law  authorizes  such  action,  neither  the 
President  nor  any  person  or  agency  shall  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  accept  any  amendment  under  paragraph  1  of  article  XX  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Organization  involving  any  new  obligation 
for  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  In  adopting  this  joint  resolution  the  Congress  does  so  with 
the  understanding  that  paragraph  2  of  article  XIII  does  not  authorize 
the  Conference  of  the  Organization  to  so  modify  the  provisions  of 
its  Constitution  as  to  involve  any  new  obligation  for  the  United  States. 

Approved  July  31,  1945. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  philosophy  underlying  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  is  sound.  The  majority  report  refers  to  it  as  “the 
basis  for  a  fundamentally  new  approach  to  assisting  the  development 
of  the  less  developed  areas  of  the  world.”  This  statement  needs  some 
qualification.  The  present  law  requires  that  80  percent  of  develop¬ 
ment  assistance  be  on  a  loan  basis.  The  Export-Import  Bank  per¬ 
forms  a  lending  function  for  development  purposes  as  does  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  and  the  more  recently  created  International  Finance 
Corporation.  The  only  novelty  in  the  loan  section  of  this  bill  is  the 
complete  substitution  of  long-term  loans  for  annual  grants  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  development.  This  is  an  approach  that  we  have  urged  for 
the  past  several  years. 

Grants  for  economic  development  have  subjected  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  to  attacks  at  home  and  have  lost  much  of  their  cata¬ 
lytic  stimulus  to  development  abroad.  Our  people  are  accustomed  to 
finance  such  projects  from  their  own  resources.  Inherent  in  any  de¬ 
velopment  plans  we  make  are  provisions  for  financing. 

In  the  report  on  Foreign  Policy  and  Mutiial  Security  made  by  orrr 
former  committee  chairman,  Hon.  James  P.  Richards,  the  arguments 
for  loans  to  less  developed  countries  are  put  in  these  words: 

*  *  *  By  their  very  nature  they  (loans)  place  upon  the 
boirower  a"^  responsibility  for  some  forethought  and  a  pru¬ 
dence  in  their  use.  The  prospect  of  repayment  will  raise 
questions  pertaining  to  the  adequacy  of  the  tax  system.  Tax 
reforms  can  be  more  readily  justified  on  the  basis  of  the 
government’s  obligation.  Modern  technology  requires  costly 
equipment.  A  government  faced  with  the  prospect  of  pay¬ 
ing  for  equipment  may  be  more  willing  to  settle  for  equipment 
that  may  not  be  the  most  modern  but  is  adequate  for  the 
degree  of  development  the  country  has  reached.  Loans 
usually  involve  amounts  greater  than  those  obtainable 
through  grants.  They  are  made  over  a  period  of  years. 
These  features  permit  long-time  commitments  for  large  proj¬ 
ects  with  an  assurance  that  sufficient  sums  will  be  available  to 
see  the  projection  to  completion. 

Moreover,  the  perpetuation  of  a  donor-recipient  relationship  ulti¬ 
mately  wears  thin  to  the  point  where  benefits  for  both  parties  are 
reduced,  if  not  nullified,  and  normally  cordial  relations  are  strained. 

We  depart  from  the  majority  views  only  on  the  dimensions,  both 
as  to  time  and  money,  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  No  one 
knows  what  demands  will  be  made  iqjon  the  Fund.  During  our 
hearings,  the  Executive  submitted  a  brochure  entitled  “The  Proposed 
Development  Loan  Fund- — A  Guide.”  This  has  been  incorporated 
in  our  hearings.  One  part  deals  with  the  scale  of  the  Fund’s  opera- 
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tions,  based  upon  studies  made  by  the  Executive  as  well  as  non¬ 
government  sources.  All  suggest  a  variety  of  potential  projects  that 
add  up  to  heavy  outlays  for  development  financing.  They  .are  in  the 
realm  of  speculation  rather  than  specifics.  A  classified  document 
submitted  in  response  to  the  committee’s  request  for  particulars  is 
equally  inconclusive.  It  lists  potential  projects  that  could  be  financed 
from  the  Fund.  It  is  a  shopping  list  rather  than  a  bill  of  sale. 

We  are  not  critical  because  the  Executive  has  not  submitted  an 
itemized  list  of  specific  projects.  We  can  understand  that  much 
preliminary  study  must  be  made  by  our  own  officials.  Abroad  govern¬ 
ments  must  reduce  ambitious  schemes  of  development  to  concrete 
plans  and  priorities,  followed  by  protracted  negotiations.  If  we 
thought  this  preliminary  work  were  not  to  be  done,  we  would  be  un¬ 
able  to  support  the  Fund.  It  is  precisely  because  so  much  must  be 
done,  that  we  urge  a  "go  slow”  program.  We  see  no  advantage  in 
building  up  a  heavy  capitalization  at  this  time  merely  for  purposes 
of  discussions  with  other  governments.  The  criteria  set  for  the  Fund’s 
use  are  high.  A  limited  working  capital  will  force  a  careful  screening 
in  line  with  these  criteria. 

It  is  our  belief  that  $500  million  will  be  more  than  adequate  to 
initiate  the  program.  We  point  out  that  this  sum  is  authorized  with¬ 
out  fiscal  year  limitations;  it  is  available  until  obligated.  Indicative 
of  putting  funds  to  constructive  uses  quickly  is  the  Asian  Develop¬ 
ment  Fund  for  which  Congress  voted  $100  million  in  1955.  Today 
less  than  $13  million  of  that  Fund  is  obligated — and  that  Fund  was 
part  grants  and  part  loans.  This  points  up  the  desirability  of  giving 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  a  trial  period  of  a  year.  Then  the 
Congress  and  the  Executive  can  make  a  more  intelligent  appraisal 
of  the  Fund’s  operations  and  can  determine  more  accurately  what 
its  capital  requirements  are. 

Armistead  I.  Selden,  Jr. 

Dante  B.  Fascell. 

Edna  F.  Kelly. 

Wayne  L.  Hays. 

Leonard  Farbstein. 


MINORITY  REPORT 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956,  authorizing  $3.9  billion,  granted 
extreme  flexibility  to  the  executive  branch  in  the  administration  and 
management  of  the  mutual  security  program.  The  mutual  security 
bill  for  1957,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  authorizes  $3.2  billion 
and  represents  a  further  abdication  of  congressional  responsibility 
and  control  over  the  foreign  aid  program  despite  increasing  and  in¬ 
controvertible  evidence  of  waste  and  inefficiency  in  administration  and 
execution. 

Some  of  us  have  in  the  past  inveighed  against  the  policy  of  pouring 
billions  of  American  tax  dollars  into  programs  of  doubtful  validity. 
Recent  disclosures  have  highlighted  the  timeliness  of  our  earlier  warn¬ 
ings.  Irresponsibility  and  mismanagement  in  the  Korean,  Iranian, 
and  Vietnamese  assistance  programs  have  been  made  public.  The 
Comptroller  General  has  highlighted  the  lack  of  validity  of  the  force 
goals  used  in  our  military  programs  and  the  inherent  lack  of  candor 
in  the  so-called  illustrative  programs  presented  to  the  Congress  by  the 
executive  branch.  These  are  m.atters  of  the  past.  V\/  e  feel  it  to  be  our 
duty,  however,  to  point  out  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  American  people 
the  pitfalls  inherent  in  the  present  legislation.  As  surely  as  these 
deficiencies  go  uncorrected,  so  will  there  be  future  disclosures  of 
mismanagement  and  waste. 

FOREMOST  AMONG  THE  MANY  DEFECTS  OF  THE  BILL  IS  THE  UNDUE 
RELAXATION  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROL 

The  defects  of  the  bill  are  many,  but  that  transcending  all  others 
is  the  relinquishment  of  congressional  control  over  the  program.  The 
trend  in  the  past  has  been  for  the  executive  branch  to  request — and 
to  receive — ever  greater  flexibility ;  but  now  the  Congress  is  requested 
abjectly  to  abdicate  its  powers  and  to  grant  a  blank  check  to  be 
cashed  wherever,  by  whomever,  and  in  whatever  amounts  as  are 
designated  by  those  in  charge  of  the  mutual  security  program,.  This 
indictment  is  not  made  without  foundation.  The  bill  of  particulars 
and  the  specifics  are  set  forth  below. 

Relaxation  of  control  is  particularly  apparent  in  five  areas:  (1)  the 
military  assistance  authorization,  (2)  the  defense  support  authoriza¬ 
tion,  (3)  the  technical  assistance  authorization,  (4)  the  development 
loan  fund  provisions,  and  (5)  the  special  assistance  provisions. 

Surrender  oj  congressional  control  over  military  assistance  program 

In  years  gone  by,  military  assistance  was  authorized  on  a  geographic 
basis.  In  1955  this  limitation  was  dropped.  Again,  the  military 
program  was  originally  limited  to  military  hardware  and  nailitary 
services,  but  this  principle  has  eroded  to  the  vanishing  point._  In 
1955  and  1956  the  Congress  approved  no-year  funds  for  the  military 
assistance  program,  but,  fortunately,  the  acts  appropriating  funds 
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for  the  mutual  security  program  did  not  embody  that  principle  and 
made  the  appropriation  subject  to  fiscal  year  limitations.  This  year 
the  Congress  was  not  only  asked  to  authorize  funds  on  a  no-year 
basis  but  also  to  make  the  authorization  a  continuing  one. 

These  requests  with  respect  to  military  assistance  would  effectively 
remove  most  of  the  few  remaining  congressional  controls.  The 
removal  of  the  requirement  that  funds  be  obligated  in  the  year  in 
which  appropriated  would  allow  the  hoarding  of  funds  for  subsequent 
use  and  would  result  in  a  hodgepodge  of  obligation  and  deobligation. 
The  removal  of  these  restrictions  would  result  in  a  virtual  loss  to  the 
Congress  of  the  right  to  exercise  controls  and  to  give  policy  guidance. 
The  rationale  of  the  desire  to  make  this  a  continuing  authorization 
was  that  the  military  assistance  funds  should  be  placed  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  budget.  At  first  glance,  we  were  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  since  much  of  our  military  assistance  abroad  is  in  our 
own  defense  and  a  part  of  our  defense  system,  it  could  be  properly 
included  in  our  own  regular  defense  budget.  After  hearing  the  evi¬ 
dence,  stud3dng  the  record  of  testimony  and  considering  the  dangers 
inherent  in  such  an  approach,  however,  we  are  afraid  that  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  military  assistance  program  into  our  regular  Defense 
program  would  be  unwise.  It  would  conceal  from  the  American 
people  the  exact  amounts  spent  on  military  assistance  overseas  and 
would  hide  these  figures  aud  statistics  in  a  mass  of  voluminous  detail. 
Fortunately,  the  committee  did  not  accept  this  request  completely 
but  confined  itself  to  making  a  blanket  authorization  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959  only  and  to  granting  the  no-^^ear  authority.  Every  appear¬ 
ance,  however,  is  that  the  practice  \viil  be  continued. 

Surrender  of  congressional  control  over  defense  support 

A  request  was  also  made  for  a  blanket  authorization  and  for  no-year 
funds  for  defense  support.  The  former  was  refused  and  the  latter 
accepted  by  the  committee.  Again,  tight  congressional  controls  are 
relaxed  with  the  results  of  less  supervision  over  the  funds  authorized 
and  of  less  incentive  for  careful  and  realistic  planning. 

Surrender  of  congressional  control  over  technical  assistance 

Similarly,  the  executive  branch  requested  that  technical  assistance 
authorizations  be  placed  on  a  continuing  basis.  The  committee 
refused  to  grant  this  authority  but  did  insert  a  provision  converting 
the  technical  assistance  funds  into  no-j^ear  funds.  Again  there  is  a 
substantial  loss  of  congressional  control. 

Surrender  of  congressional  control  over  Development  Loan  Fund 

The  proposed  Development  Loan  Fund  is  not  subject  to  any  effective 
congressional,  or  other,  control.  Congress  is  asked  for  $1.5  billion  for 
a  3-year  period  without  any  effective  restrictions  as  to  fiscal  years  and 
without  any  requirement  for  prior  planning.  This  huge  sum  is  to  be 
made  available  not  to  a  corporation  or  a  clearly  defined  organization 
but  rather  to  an  undefined  entity  without  shape  or  form.  The  method 
of  operation  and  the  framework  of  administration  has  yet  to  be  defined. 
The  powers  and  authorities  of  this  formless  entity  are  extremely 
broad  in  their  application  and  vague  in  their  limitations.  Other  than 
a  requirement  that  certain  reports  be  furnished  the  congressional 
committees  on  request,  the  limits  on  the  program  represent  wishful 
thinking  in  the  extreme.  There  are  no  clearcut  requirements,  only 
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vasue  and  glittering  generalities  of  principle.  The  recent  examples  of 
waste  and  extravagance  in  Iran  and  Korea  make  it  abundantly  clear 
Tat  Congress,  rather  than  giving  a  blanket  authorization  of  $1  5 
billion  for  3  years,  should  restrict  the  activities  of  the  executive  branch 
&nd  force  those  responsible  for  the  program  to  present  carefully  con¬ 
ceived  plans  prior  to  approval  of  funds. 

Lack  of  congressional  control  over  Special  Assistance 

The  authorization  of  $275  million  as  a  special  assistance  fund  is 
illustrative  of  the  degree  to  which  congressional  control  has  been 
relaxed.  This  fund  may  be  expended  in  almost  complete  disregard  of 
the  requirements  of  the  Mutual  Security  ^^t;  it  may  be  used  for 
practically  any  purpose.  The  argument  may  well 
funds  are  needed  to  meet  emergency  situations.  The  tact  oi  t  ^ 
matter  is  that  the  President  already  has  authority  to  transfer  up  to 
$150  million  from  other  programs  for  such  emergency  purposes  and 
that  in  addition  to  that  broad  authority  there  is  additional  authority 
under  section  501  to  transfer  10  percent  of  any  appropriation  to  any 
other  appropriation,  except  that  the  appropriation  to  which  the 
transfer  is  made  cannot  be  augmented  niore  t^n  20  Percent.  It  i 
readily  apparent  that  vast  sums  can  be  mdiscnminately  shitted  horn 
pnrpoi  to  purpose.  Under  those  circumstances  there  appears  to  be 
no  valid  reason  to  increase  the  funds  beyond 
from  the  $100  million  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1957  to  ^he 
million  proposed  this  year.  Again  a  blank  check  is  handed  to  t  e 

managers  of  the  program. 

THERE  IS  STILL  $6.2  BILLION  IN  THE  PIPELINE,  PLUS  $1  BILLION  IN 

COUNTERPART,  PLUS  $1  BILLION  IN  PUBLIC  LAW  480— GENERATED 

LOCAL  CURRENCIES,  AVAILABLE  FOR  LOANS 

Aside  from  the  conspicuous  abdication  of  congressional  contiol 
there  are  other  serious  deficiencies  in  the  bill  portending  mapr 
difficulties  in  vears  to  come.  It  is  estimated  that  as  of  June  30,  1957, 
there  were  no^less  than  $6,232,734,000  m  undelivered  materials,  com¬ 
modities  and  services  in  the  pipeline.  These  dollars  ^e  adequate  to 
maintain  the  impetus  of  the  program  for  some  t™®-  ^n  the  military 
assistance  side  alone  there  are  no  less  than  $4  380,-594,000  of 
delivered  military  end  items  and  services.  Much  of  this  equipment 
represents  obsolete  and  obsolescent  material.  We  are  continuing  to 
furnish  our  allies  equipment  which,  under  existing  strategic  concepts, 
may  well  be  useless.  In  view  of  these  huge  unliquidated  obligations, 
it  is  apparent  that  additional  trimming  is  in  order  and  that  further 

economies  could  be  realized  in  the  program.  in 

Added  to  the  amount  in  the  pipeline  are  no  less  than  $1  billion  in 
counterpart  funds  and  in  other  local  currencies  generated  Jiu- 

tual  security  program.  Under  Public  Law  480, 

Government  disposes  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  friendly 
foreign  governments  in  return  for  their  local  currencies  (rupees, 
bahtl,  etc.,  not  dollars).  Among  other  purposes,  these  local  cur¬ 
rencies  are  available  for  loans  for  multilateral 

development.  There  is  no  less  than  the  equivalent  of  $1,114  900,000 
available  for  that  purpose.  Detailed  figures  are  set  forth  in  the  table 
which  follows. 


Table  III. — Planned  uses  of  foreign  currency  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  from  beginning  of  program  through  Feb.  28,  1957  > 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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Expenditure  of  these  loan  funds  generated  under  Public  Law  480 
is  devoid  of  any  congressional  control  or  restraint.  They  are  neither 
authorized  nor  appropriated.  They  are  speiit  without  reference  to 
Congress.  Certainly  these  funds  are  available  to  perform  most  of 
the  purposes  contemplated  by  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  It  is 
high  time  that  a  careful  correlation  be  made  by  Congress  between 
economic  development  expenditures,  loans  through  the  medium  of 
Public  Law  480,  and  projects  carried  on  through  mutual  security 
generated  local  currencies.  Our  objection  is  not  to  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  local  currencies,  but  rather  it  is  to  the 
lack  of  congressional  control  over  the  disposal  of  local  currencies. 

Every  year  those  who  oppose  the  program,  or  who  advocate  econ¬ 
omies,  are  charged  with  a  reckless  disregard  of  America’s  security  and 
with  a  lack  of  understanding  or  knowledge.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  last 
year,  despite  the  vehement  protests  of  the  proponents  of  the  program, 
the  request  for  military  assistance  was  cut  by  a  billion  dollars.  De¬ 
spite  this  cut  there  are  still  $500  million  in  unobligated  balances  from 
the  funds  appropriated  last  5^ear,  clearly  demonstrating  that  the  cut 
last  year  was  not  too  deep,  but  rather  too  shallow.  The  Department 
of  Defense  contends  that  the  $500  million  represents  savings;  never¬ 
theless  it  is  still  an  unobligated  balance.  Again,  this  year,  we  are 
told  that  any  further  economies  would  be  in  reckless  disregard  of  the 
national  security.  We  can  only  say  that  we  predict  with  certainty 
that  next  3^ear  could  produce  the  same  results. 

In  1955,  the  Congress  authorized  a  President’s  Fund  for  Asian 
Economic  Development  in  the  amount  of  $200  million.  It  was  speci¬ 
fied  that  the  funds  appropriated  would  remain  available  until  June 
30,  1958.  Only  $100  million  was  appropriated.  Two  years  later, 
however,  there  still  remains  an  unobligated  balance  of  $87  million  in 
this  fund.  It  is  readily  apparent  that  funds  are  frequently  requested 
in  amounts  far  exceeding  the  actual  needs  of  the  program. 

The  magnitude  of  the  aid  furnished  throughout  the  world  since 
World  War  II  is  illustrated  by  the  following  table: 

Foreign  aid  for  the  period  July  1,  1945,  through  Dec.  SI,  1956 


Gros.s  grants _  $50,  760,  000,  000 

Less  prior  grants  converted  to  credits _  2,  257,  000,  000 

Less  reverse  grants  and  returns _  1,  688,  000,  000 

Net  grants _  46,  815,  000,  000 

New  credits _  12,  780,  000,  000 

Plus  prior  grants  converted  to  credits _  2,  257,  000,  000 

Total _  15,  037,  000,  000 

Less  principal  collections _  4,  190,  000,  000 

Net  credits _  10,  847,  000,  000 

Total  grants  and  credits _  57,  662,  000,  000 


The  Development  Loan  Fund  is  another  blank  check  request 
The  proposed  Development  Loan  Fund  is  heralded  as  a  ne  w  approach 
to  foreign  aid.  We  are  told  that  a  new  da_v  is  dawning,  that  grant 
programs  have  become  loan  programs,  and  that  ill-conceived  illustra¬ 
tive  programs  are  to  be  replaced  with  soundly  planned  and  adequately 
prepared  projects.  Such  is  not  the  case.  In  our  opinion,  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  represents  a  jerry-rigged  effort  to  meet  continuing 
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criticisms  of  the  program  rather  than  a  carefully  planned  approach  to 
difficult  problems.  In  the  first  place,  the  Development  LoanFund  is 
not  a  loan  program;  it  is  a  grant  progi’am  in  disguise,  hhe  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  will  grant  soft  loans  which  means  that  the  loans 
will  run  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  may  he  repaid  in  local  currencies  ; 
i.  e.  rupees,  bahts,  etc.,  rather  than  in  dollars.  A  soft  loan  approach 
with  all  its  paraphernalia  of  “long  terms”,  “low  interest  rates,  and 
“repayment  in  soft  currencies”  can  never  be  a  legitimate  substitute 
for  a  straightforward  loan  technique.  The  snares  in  the  path  of  a 
soft  loan  program  have  been  more  than  adequately  pointed  out  by 
the  Honorable  Samuel  C.  Waugh,  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Mr.  Waugh  pointed  out  that  in 
order  for  a  soft  loan  to  succeed,  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  econonuc 
and  financial  position  and  prospects  of  a  foreign  economy  must  be 
made.  In  our  opinion,  the  prospects  of  such  an  analysis  are  dim.  xle 
succinctly  smnmarized  the  problem  with  respect  to  soft  loans  as 
follows: 


Soft-loan  programs  raise  a  number  of  difficult  questions, 
several  of  which  I  should  like  to  mention. 

The  point  already  has  been  made  that  excessive  lending 
on  soft  terms  may  make  the  recipient  an  unsuitable  subject 
for  hard  loans.  The  question  still  remains  of  how  to  avoid 
such  overfinancing  so  long  as  banking  criteria  by  definition 
cannot  be  applied  to  soft  loans.  .  ,  .  .  ™  ^ 

A  related  problem  is  how  to  avoid  giving  ofiense  to  the 
country  concerned  when  deciding  whether  to  make  a  hard  or 
a  soft  loan  to  it.  This  difficulty,  surely,  is  no  easier  to  meet 
than  would  be  that  of  whether  to  make  a  loan  or  a  grant.  _ 

More  important,  however,  is  a  problem  often  overlooked  m 
the  consideration  of  soft  loans  versus  grants.  This  is  the 
probable  attitude  of  any  borrower  who  is  m  default.  A 
defaultmg  debtor  can  hardly  be  expected  to  entertain 
friendly  feelings  for  his  creditor. 

Finally,  there  is  the  vexing  problem  m  a  soft-loan  program 
of  maintaining  the  soundness  of  hard  loans.  Gresham  s  well- 
knowm  principle  that  bad  money  drives  good  money  out  ot 
circulation  is  equally  applicable  to  credit.  n  - 

In  conclusion,  we  at  the  bank  support  Secretary  Uuiles 
position  that  private  capital  is  and  must  be  the  primary 
source  of  funds  for  economic  development  abroad  and  that 
an  important  role  in  assisting  such  development  for  some 
years  to  come  should  be  played  by  hard  loans  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  International  Bank  (hearings, 
pt.  Ill,  pp.  326,  327). 

The  committee  has  repeatedly  heard  statements  similar  to  Mr. 
Waugh’s  that  Gresham’s  law  is  as  applicable  to  bankmg  transactions 
as  it  is  to  money  itself.  Bad  loans  will  drive  out  good  loans,  the 
clear  implication  of  the  policies  proposed  under  the  soft  loan  program  ot 
the  Development  Loan  Fund  is  that  expansion  by  Ammcan  capital 
into  the  underdeveloped  countries  will  be  curtailed.  It  is  paradoxical 
that  on  the  one  hand  it  is  universally  recognized  that  ppanded  prumte 
investment  is  the  sure  cure  to  many  foreign  aid  problems,  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  proposed  to  undertake  a  program  which  will 
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have  the  inevitable  effect  of  killing  off  private  commercial  investment 
from  the  United  States. 

The  borrowing  authority  of  the  President,  contained  in  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  section  of  S.  2130,  regardless  of  ariy  argnment  to 
the  contrary,  will  actually  amount  to  an  increase  in  our  national 
debt.  To  grant  such  additional  authority  would,  we  fear,  be  another 
significant  step  toward  the  destruction  of  our  constitutional  system 
of  checks  and  balances,  which  even  now'  is  hanging  on  a  tilted  rock. 

Another  defect  of  the  proposed  Fund  is  that  loans  may  be  made  to 
individuals,  apparently  without  the  consent  or  approval  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  concerned.  Such  a  proposal  is  filled  with  possibilities  for  inter¬ 
national  dispute  and  distrust.  It  should  be  a  fundamental  corner¬ 
stone  of  our  foreign  policy  that  the  United  States  Government  deal 
with  individuals  of  a  friendly  nation  only  through  their  duly  consti¬ 
tuted  governments.  The  course  proposed  could  result  in  creating 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  a  friendly  government  that  we  are  endeavoring 
to  undermine  its  support. 


CONCLUSIONS 

We  are  seriously  disturbed  about  the  undue  relaxation  of  congres¬ 
sional  control  over  the  program  and  about  the  authorization  of  addi¬ 
tional  billions  when  a  clear  need  for  such  additional  authorization  has 
not  been  demonstrated  and  when  sufficiently  clear  plans  for  their  use 
have  not  been  presented.  After  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $57 
billion  for  foreign  aid  programs  since  1945,  an  additional  authorization 
of  $3.2  billion  should  be  made  only  after  careful  and  painstaking  study. 
As  the  years  go  by,  the  lack  of  wisdom  inherent  in  the  course  of 
continuing  the  foreign  aid  program  wdthout  spelling  out  the  cost  and 
reappraising  the  goals  become  more  apparent.  Speaking  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  wdio  are  rebelling  against  waste,  extravagance, 
and  poor  planning  in  the  expenditure  of  their  hard-earned  dollars, 
we  can  only  warn  once  more  against  undertaking  new  progi’ams  with¬ 
out  w'eighing  the  necessity  for  such  a  course  and  without  thinking 
through  their  consequences. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  cannot  support  the  legislation  in  its  present 
form  in  that — 

(1)  The  bill  unduly  surrenders  congressional  control  over  the 
mutual  security  program. 

(2)  There  remains  in  the  pipeline  approximately  $6.2  billion, 
plus  $1  billion  of  counterpart  funds,  plus  $1  billion  of  Public  Law 
480-generated  local  currencies  available  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  loans,  or  a  total  of  $8.2  billion,  to  w'hich  w'ould  be  added 
the  $3.2  billion  authorized  in  this  bill,  or  a  grand  total  of  $11.4 
billion. 

(3)  There  is  urgent  need  for  better  correlation  and  for  more 
carebd  and  efficient  planning  in  the  use  of  funds  available,  in¬ 
cluding  appropriated  funds,  Public  Law  480  loan  funds,  and 
counterpart  and  other  local  currencies. 

(4)  A  clearly  thought  out  plan  for  a  sound  loan  program  has 
not  been  developed  and  presented  to  the  Congress,  nor  could  the 
proposed  loan  plan  be  put  into  effect  wdthout  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  national  debt. 
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Any  further  abdication  of  congressional  authority  and  control  over 
appropriations  for  mutual  security  programs  and  expenditures  and 
any  further  enlargement  of  the  present  almost  unlimited  blank-check 
authority  of  the  executive  branch  of  oiu-  Government,  ^^^ll  be  legisla¬ 
tively  unwise  and  constitutionally  dangerous.  The  reasons  are  well 


known. 


E.  Iloss  Adair. 

Alvin  M.  Bentley. 
Marguerite  Stitt  Church, 
L.  H.  Fountain. 

J.  L.  Pilcher. 

Lawrence  H.  Smith. 
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Union  Calendar  No.  263 

S.  2130 

[Report  No.  776] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTATIVES 

June  17, 1957 

I  r  ’ 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

JuLT  9, 1957 

Reported  ,with  amendments,  committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


AN  ACT 

To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 

and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of 

4  1957”.  i 

5  Sec.  2.  Title  I,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

6  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 

7  further  amended  as  follows:  ’ 

8  (a)  Amend  section  103,  which  relates  to  authoriza- 

9  tions,  as  follows : 
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(1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  substitute  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

‘‘  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $1,800, 
OOOyOOO  $1,500,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.  There  is  hereb-y  anthofized  te  bo  appropriated  to 
tbo  Pi^ident  for  use  ])cginning  in  tbo  bseai  year  1959  te 
carry  out  the  purposes  ef  this  chapter  net  te  exceed  $17500, 
OOO7OOO,  which  shall  remain  available  imtil  expondcdT 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  such  siims  as  may  he  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  which  sums  shall 
remain  available  until  expended.” 

(2)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  “and  of  section  124”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (c) ,  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  sentence:  “When  appropriations  made  pursuant  to 
this  section  are  used  to  furnish  military  assistance  on  terms 
of  repayment  within  three  years  or  earlier,  dollar  repay¬ 
ments,  including  dollar  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of 
foreign  currency  received  hereunder  to  any  United  States 
Government  agency  or  program,  may  be  credited  to  the 
current  applicable  appropriation  and  shall  be  available  until 
expended  for  the  purposes  of  military  assistance  on  terms  of 
repayment,  and,  notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supple- 
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mental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  or  other  receipts 
accruing  to  the  United  States,  repayments  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  may  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  chapter:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  authority  in  this  sentence  shall  apply  to  re¬ 
payments  from  not  to  exceed  $175,000,000  of  the  appro¬ 
priations  used  for  such  assistance.”. 

(b)  In  section  104  (a) ,  which  relates  to  infrastructure, 
strike  out  in  the  first  sentence  the  word  “already” ;  strike  out 
“$780,000,000”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “$1,000,- 
000,000” ;  and  strike  out  the  second  sentence. 

(c)  In  section  105  (b)  (3),  which  relates  to  condi¬ 
tions  applicable  to  military  assistance,  strike  out  the  words 
between  “Asia”  and  “,  the  President”. 

(d)  Amend  section  107,  which  relates  to  waivers  of 
law,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a) ,  strike  out  “1262  (a) ,  and  title 
34,  United  States  Code,  section  546  (e)”  and  substitute 
“7307  (a)”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  “Revised  Statutes 
1222  (10  U.  S.  C.  576)”  and  substitute  “title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  3544  (b)  and  8544  (b)”. 

(e)  Repeal  section  108,  which  relates  to  transfer  of 
military  equipment  to  Japan. 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Security  xVct 
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of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  southeast  Asia  and 
the  Western  Pacific,  and  direct  forces  support,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  4.  Title  I,  chapter  3,  ot  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  defense  support,  is 
further  amended  as  follows; 

(a)  Amend  section  131,  which  relates  to  general  au¬ 
thority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  before  ‘‘designed”  in  the  first 
sentence,  insert  “specifically”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b)  and  substitute  the  follow¬ 


ing: 


“(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  not  to  exceed  $800,000,000 
$700,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 
There  ie  hereby  authori^efi  te  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  4000  to  eany^  out 


the  purposes  of  this  section  not  to 
whk‘h  shall  remain  available  untd  expended?” 

(3)  Strike  out  subsection  (c),  and  redesignate  subsec¬ 
tion  “(d)”  as  subsection  “(c)  ”. 


(4)  Add  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

“(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes 


1  of  this  section  in  Korea  (1)  assistance  may  he  furnished 

2  under  this  section  without  regard  to  the  other  provisions  of 

3  this  title  and  (2)  the  authority  provided  in  section  307  may 

4  be  exercised  in  furnishing  assistance  under  sul)section  (a)  of 

5  this  section;  and  funds  available  under  this  section  may  be 

6  used  for  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  for 

7  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  without  regard  to  section 

8  409  of  this  Act.” 

9  (b)  Eepeal  section  132,  which  relates  to  the  Korean 

10  program. 

11  Sec.  5.  Title  I,  chapter  4,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 

12  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions 

13  relating  to  mutual  defense  assistance,  is  further  amended  as 

14  follows : 

lb  (a)  In  section  142  (b),  which  relates  to  agreements, 
IG  strike  out  in  the  first  sentence  ‘^chapter  2  or”  and  “or  under 
1"  title  II”. 

18  (b)  Section  143  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

19  “Sec.  143.  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia.— In  furnish- 

20  ing  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the  President  shall  continuously 

21  assure  himself  (1)  that  Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  its 

22  independence,  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not  participating  in 

23  any  policy  or  program  for  the  Communist  conquest  of  the 
24 r  ^Yorld,  and  (3)  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is  in 
25  the  interest  of  the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 
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The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Eelations  Committee 
of  the  Senate,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Eepresentatives,  and  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives  fully  and  con¬ 
stantly  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished  to  Yugoslavia 
under  this  Act.” 

(c)  Add  a  new  section  144  as  follows: 

“Sec.  144.  Southeast  Asia.— Assistance  under  this 
title  shall  be  made  available  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tions  141  and  142,  except  that  (1)  in  the  case  of  assistance 
to  the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam, 
and  (2)  in  the  case  of  assistance  (not  to  exceed  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  121,  excluding  unexpended  balances  of  prior  appro¬ 
priations)  to  other  nations  in  the  area  of  southeast  Asia, 
the  President  may  waive  specific  provisions  of  section  142 
to  the  extent  he  may  deem  necessary  in  the  national  interest 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  The  President  or  such 
officer  as  he  may  designate  shall  report  each  instance  of  such 
waiver  to  the  Foreign  Eelations,  Appropriations,  and  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs, 
Appropriations,  and  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Eepresentatives  within  thirty  days.” 

Sec.  6.  Title  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
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as  amended,  which  relates  to  development  assistance,  is  fur¬ 
ther  amended  by  striking  out  the  heading  of  the  title,  “DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE”,  and  substituting  “DE¬ 
VELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND”;  by  striking  out  the  sec¬ 
tion  number  and  heading  of  section  201  and  striking  out 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  201;  by  redesignating 
subsection  (c)  of  section  201  as  subsection  (d)  of  section 
537  and  striking  out  therein  “this  title”  and  “411  (c)  ”  and 
substituting,  respectively,  “section  400  (a)”  and  “411 
(b)  ”;  and  by  inserting  the  following  new  sections: 

“Sec.  201.  Declaeation  of  Puepose.— The  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  recognizes  that  the  progress  of  free 
peoples  in  their  efforts  to  further  their  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  and  thus  to  strengthen  their  freedom,  is  important  to 
the  security  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States.  The 
Congress  further  recognizes  the  necessity  in  some  cases  of 
assistance  to  such  peoples  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  these 
efforts.  The  Congress  accordingly  reaffiims  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  declares  it  to  be  the  pui*pose 
of  this  title,  to  assist,  on  a  basis  of  self-help  and  mutual  co¬ 
operation,  the  efforts  of  free  peoples  to  develop  their  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  and  to  increase  their  productive  capabilities. 

“Sec.  202.  Geneeal  Authoeity.—  (a)  There  is  here¬ 
by  established  a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  ‘Development  Loan 
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Fund’  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  title  as  ‘the  Fund’)  to 
be  used  by  the  President  to  finance  activities  carried  out  pur¬ 
suant  to  authority  contained  in  this  title. 

“  (b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  hereby  authorized  to  make  loans,  credits,  or  guaran¬ 
ties,  or  to  engage  in  other  financing  operations  or  transactions 
(not  to  include  grants  or  direct. purchases  of  equity  'securi¬ 
ties)  ,  to  or  with  such  nations,  organizations,  persons  or  other 
entities,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  he  may  deter¬ 
mine,  taking  into  account  (1)  whether 'financing  could  be 
obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free  world  sources  on 
reasonable  terms,  (2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness 
of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  and  (3)  whether  the  activity 
gives  reasonable  promise  of  contributing  to  the  development 
of  economic  resources  or  to  the  increase  of  productive  capaci¬ 
ties  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Loans  shall 
be  made  from  the  Fund  only  on  the  basis  of  firm  commit¬ 
ments  by  the  borrowers  to  make  repayment  and  upon  a  find¬ 
ing  that  there  are  reasonable  prospects  of  such  repayment. 
The  Fund  shall  be  administered  so  as  to  support  and  encour¬ 
age  private  investment  and  other  private  participation  fur¬ 
thering  the  purposes  of  this  title,*  and  it  shall  be  administered 
so  as  not  to  compete  with  private  investment  capital,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  or  the  International  Bank  for  Becon- 
struction  and  Development.  The  authority  of  section  401 
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(a)  of  this  Act  may  not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of 
this  title  or  of  the  M-utual  Defense  Assistance  Oontrol  Act  of 
-1-95-1  with  respect  to  this  title,  nor  may  the  authority  of  sec¬ 
tion  501  of  this  Act  be  used  to  increase  or  decrease  the  funds 
available  under  this  title.  Guaranties  under  this  subsection 
shah  he  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  44h  -(hf  e^e- 
eept  subparagraph  thereof.  No  guaranties  of  equity  in¬ 
vestment  against  normal  business-type  risks  shall  be  made 
available  under  this  subsection.  44ie  administrator  of  the 
Bund  shah  furnish  to  the  Committee  OH  'J'Gl  ■EjClfl.tiOllS  0^ 
the  Senate,  to  the  Committee  on  -Eoreign  Affairs  of  the 
-House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Committees  on  Appro  ¬ 
priations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  -Representatives,-  a 
report  on  each  financing  operation  or  transaction  involving 
the  RuiKhs  assets?  Such  report  shall  be  made  at  the  time 


The  Manager  of  the  Fund  shall  furnish  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  or  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  or  (in  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives)  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  or  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  upon  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  con¬ 
cerned,  a  report  on  any  financing  operation  or  transaction! 
involving  the  assets  of  the  Fund, 

S.  2130 - 2 
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“Sec.  203.  Capitalization. —  (a)  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  advances  to  the  Pund,  not  to  exceed 
$500,000,000.  In  addition,  unless  disapproved  in  the  ap¬ 
propriation  Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  the  author¬ 
ization  contained  in  the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959,  loans  to  the  Fund  in  amounts 
needed  to  cover  obligations  incurred  against  the  Fund.  Ex¬ 
cept  as  provided  in  section  204  (b)  of  this  Act,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  obligations  incurred  against  the  Fund  during 
the  fiscal  year  1958  shall  be  $500,000,000,  during  the  fiscal 
year  1959  shall  be  $-750,000,009  $500,000,000,  and  during 
the  period  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  shall  be 
$750,000,000  $500,000,000;  and  any  unused  portion  of  the 
maximum  applicable  to  any  period  shall  be  added  to  the 
maximum  applicable  to  the  succeeding  period. 

“(b)  For  purposes  of  the  loans  provided  for  in  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  use 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  any  securities  issued  under  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  now  in  force  or  as  hereafter 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securities  may  be 
issued  under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  are  hereby  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  this  purpose.  The  President  shall  deter- 
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mine  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  advances  or  loans  made 
to  the  Eund  pursuant  to  this  section. 

“Seo.  204.  Eiscal  Peovisions.— (a)  All  receipts 
from  activities  or  transactions  under  this  title  shall  be  cred¬ 
ited  to  the  Eund  and,  notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the 
Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  or 
other  receipts  accruing  to  the  United  States,  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  use  for  purposes  of  this  title. 

‘‘  (b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  incur,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  obhgations  against  the  Eund 
in  amounts  which  may  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  assets 
of  the  Eund.  The  amount  of  such  obhgations  also  may  not 
exceed  the  hmitations  specified  in  section  203  (a)  of  this 
Act  except  that,  to  the  extent  that  assets  of  the  Eund  other 
than  capitahzation  provided  pursuant  to  section  203  (a) 
are  available,  obligations  may  be  incurred  beyond  such 
limitations.  Obligations  incurred  against  the  Eund  which 
are  subsequently  canceled  shall  not  be  counted  for  purposes 
of  the  limitations  on  obligations  specified  in  section  203  (a) . 
The  tenn  ‘assets  of  the  Eund’  as  used  in  this  section  shall 
mean  the  amount  of  hquid  assets  of  the  Eund  at  any  given 
time  including  any  amount  of  capitalization  authorized  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  203  (a)  of  this  Act  which  has  not  been 
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advanced  or  loaned  to  the  Eund  as  of  such  time.  The  Fund 
shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  any 
obligations  or  expenditures  in  connection  with  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  functions  under  this  title,  including  repayment  of 
loans  made  to  the  Fund  pursuant  to  section  203  (a)  of  this 
Act. 


“(c)  In  the  performance  of  and  with  respect  to  the 
functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested  in  him  by  this  title,  the 
President  shall  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget  pro¬ 
gram  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended;  and  he  shall  cause 
to  be  maintained  an  integral  set  of  accounts  which  shall  he 
audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in  accordance  with 
principles  and  procedures  applicable  to  commercial  corporate 
transactions  as  provided  by  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  no  other  audit  shall  be 
required. 


'Sec.  205.  Powers  and  Authorities. — In  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  titlcy  any  otheer  or  agency  of  the 
Ignited  States  designated  to  exercise  authoidtics  provided 
for  hereunder  may,'  in  addition  to  other  powers  and  authori¬ 
ties  provided  to  such  officer  or  agency  pursuant  to  this 
Act  or  otherwise  hy  lawj  and  as  the  President  may 


direct :  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
President  shall,  hy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
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Senate,  appoint  in  the  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  of  the  Department  of  State  a  Manager  of  the  Fund 
to  perform  such  functions  with  respect  to  this  title  as  the 
President  may  direct.  The  office  of  Manager  of  the  Fund 
shall  he  in  addition  to  other  offices  provided  for  hy  law,  and 
the  compensation  for  such  office  shall  he  at  a  rate  not  in 
excess  of  $19,000  a  year. 

“(h)  The  President  shall  also  estahlish  a  Loan  Com¬ 
mittee,  consisting  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs,  who  shall  he  chairman,  the  Director 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  which  shall,  under  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  estahlish  basic  financial  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  operations  and  transactions  of  the  Fund. 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  with  respect  to  this 
title,  the  Manager  of  the  Fund  may:  enter  into,  perform,  and 
modify  contracts,  leases,  agreements,  or  other  transactions, 
on  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate,  with  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  with  any 
foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency,  or  with 
any  person,  partnership,  association,  corporation,  organiza¬ 
tion,  or  other  entity,  public  or  private,  singly  or  in  combina¬ 
tion;  accept  and  use  gifts  or  donations  of  services,  funds, 
or  property  (real,  personal  or  mixed,  tangible  or  intan- 
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gible)  ;  contract  for  the  services  of  attorneys;  determine  the 
character  of  and  necessity  for  obligations  and  expenditures 
under  this  title,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  in¬ 
curred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of  law 
specifically  applicable  to  Government  corporations;  acquire 
and  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for 
such  consideration  as  meh  ofheei-  or  agency  the  Manager 
of  the  Fund  shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  through  pur¬ 
chase,  exchange,  discount,  rediscount,  public  or  private  sale, 
negotiation,  assignment,  exercise  of  option  or  conversion 
rights,  or  otherwise,  for  cash  or  credit,  with  or  without  en¬ 
dorsement  or  guaranty,  any  property,  real,  personal,  mixed, 
tangible  or  intangible,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  mort¬ 
gages,  bonds,  debentures  (including  convertible  debentures) , 
liens,  pledges,  and  other  collateral  or  security,  contracts, 
claims,  currencies,  notes,  drafts,  checks,  bills  of  exchange, 
acceptances  including  bankers’  acceptances,  cable  transfers 
and  all  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  or  ownership  (pro¬ 
vided  that  equity  securities  may  not  be  directly  purchased 
although  such  securities  may  be  acquired  by  other  means 
such  as  by  exercise  of  conversion  rights  or  through  enforce¬ 
ment  of  liens,  pledges  or  otherwise  to  satisfy  a  previously 
incurred  indebtedness) ,  and  guarantee  payment  against  any 
instrument  above  specified;  issue  letters  of  credit  and  let¬ 
ters  of  commitment;  collect  or  compromise  any  obligations 
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assigned  to  or  held  by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights 
accruing  to,  sneh  offiecr  or  agency  the  Manager  of  the  Fund. 
and,  as  sueh  offieer  or  agency  the  Manager  of  the  Fund  may 
detennine,  refer  any  such  obligations  or  rights  to  the  At¬ 
torney  General  for  suit  or  collection;  and  otherwise  take 
any  and  all  actions  determined  by  such  officer  or  agency 
the  Manager  of  the  Fund  to  be  necessary  or  desirable  in 
making,  carrying  out,  servicing,  compromising,  liquidating, 
or  otherwise  dealing  with  or  realizing  on  any  transaction 
or  operation  authorized  by  this  title.  ^  eSccr  shah  he  des- 
ignated  te  be  the  udmimstrater  ef  the  Fund  except  by  ap- 
p ointment  by  the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  ef  the  Senater  The  Export-Import  Bank  shall  ad¬ 
minister  loans  made  from  the  Fund,  as  provided  in  section 
5 OS  (h)  of  this  Act. 

Ad^t:sqe-¥  Loai^  Commit-teBt — There  is 
hereby  established  an  Advisory  Loan  Committeej  referred  te 
in  this  scctien  as  the  -Committee^  which  shah  advise  end 
consult  with  the  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may  desig¬ 
nate  to  administer  the  •P-imd7  with  respect  to  basic  policy 
matters  arising  in  conneetion  with  the  operations  of  the 
Fund  and  with  respect  to  each  new  obligation  against  the 
Fund  in  excess  of  $10,000, QOQt  The  Committee  shah  con¬ 
sist  of  the  Deputy  IJndcrsccrotary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  the  Chairman  of  the  International  Development 
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Ad^isor^^  Boofd  acting  in  Ms  individnal  capacity,  tbe 
administrator  of  tfee  Bund7  and  representatives  designated 
fey  Me  President  from  tfeo  Export-Import  Bank,  tfeo  de¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  tfee  Department  of  Commcrecy  tfee 
■Enitcd  Btates  representation  in  Me  International  Bank  for 
Bcconstruction  and  Development,  and  snefe  other  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Government  agencies  as  tfee  President  sfend 
deem  necessary  to  insure  proper  eoordination  of  tfee  Pund-s 
activities  Vfdtfe  tfee  activities  of  other  sources  of  capital  which 
flows  abroad.  Pfen  Deputy  -E-ndcrscerctary  of  State  for 
Economic  Aflairs  shad  fee  Glmirmanj  and  Me  administrator 
of  Me  Pund  shall  fee  -V-ico  Cbairman,  of  Me  Gommitteor 
Sm  administrator  of  Me  Pund  shad  furnish  to  Me  Com¬ 
mittee  ad  necessary  information  to  enable  Me  Committee  to 
foen  a  judgment  wiM  respect  to  Me  subjects  refoH'Cd  to  in 
tfee  flrst  sentence  of  Mis  section.  D  Me  administrator  of 
Me  Pund  follows  a  course  contrary  to  Me  advice  of  a 
majorit}^  of  Me  Committee  wiM  respect  to  any  sued  subject, 
fee  shad  furnish  to  Me  Committee  and  to  Me  Committee  on 
P orcign  Pclations  of  Me  Senate  and  Me  Committee  on 
Porcign  Affairs  of  Me  House  of  Pepresentatives  a  state¬ 
ment  of  his  reasons  for  doing  soM 

‘'Sec.  206.  National  Advisory  Council. — The 


Fund  shall  he  administered  subject  to  the  applicable  provi¬ 
sions  of  section  4  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act  (22 
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1  U.  S.  C.  286h)  with  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  National 

2  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 

3  Problems” 

4  Sec.  7.  Title  III  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 

5  as  amended,  which  relates  to  technical  cooperation,  is  further 

6  amended  as  follows : 

7  (a)  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  authorization, 

8  strike  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  substitute  the  folio w- 

9  ing:  “There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 

10  President  for  the  fiseal  year  1958  to  remain  available  until 

11  expended  not  to  exceed  $151,900,000  to  carry  out  the  pur- 

12  poses  of  this  title.” 

13  (b)  Amend  section  306,  which  relates  to  multilateral 

14  technical  cooperation,  as  follows  : 

15  (1)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (a)  and  substitute 

16  the  following: 

17  “$15,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  contributions 

18  to  the  United  Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  As- 

19  sistance:  Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  the  limitation  of 

20  33.33  per  centum  contained  in  the  Mutual  Security  Appro- 

21  priation  Act,  1957,  the  United  States  contribution  to  this 

22  program  may  constitute  for  the  calendar  year  1958  as  much 

23  as  but  not  to  exceed  45  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  con- 

24  tributed  to  the  program  for  that  period,  for  the  calendar 
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year  1959  as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  38  per  centum  of 
the  total  amount  contributed  to  the  program  for  that  period, 
and  for  the  calendar  year  1960  as  much  as  but  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  33.33  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  contributed  to 
the  program  for  that  period.”. 

(2)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (b)  and  substitute 
the  following: 

‘'$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  contributions 
to  the  technical  cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.”. 

Seo.  8.  Title  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  other  programs,  is  further 
amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Insert  before  section  401  the  following  new  section: 

“Seg.  400.  Special  Assistance.— (a)  There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $2507000,000  $275,000,000 
for  use  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify  for 
assistance  designed  to  maintain  or  promote  political  or 
oeoTiomic  freedom  and  stability  or  for  assistance  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  applicable  to  the  furnishing 
of  assistance  under  title  I,  section  304,  section  405,  or  section 
407  of  this  Act.  $100,000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
he  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
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may  be  used  in  such,  year  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  401  (a) . 

‘‘(b)  Eor  the  purpose  of  promoting  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  Latin  America  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000,  which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended,  and  in  the  utilization 
of  such  sum  preference  shall  be  given  to  (A)  projects  or  pro¬ 
grams  that  will  clearly  contribute  to  promoting  health,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  sanitation  in  the  area  as  a  whole  or  among  a 
group  or  groups  of  countries  of  the  area,  (B)  joint  health, 
education,  and  sanitation  assistance  programs  undertaken  by 
members  of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  and  (C) 
such  land  resettlement  programs  as  wiU  contribute  to  the 
resettlement  of  foreign  and  native  migrants  in  the  area  as  a 
whole,  or  in  any  country  of  the  area,  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  economic  development  and  agricultural  and  in¬ 
dustrial  productivity:  Provided,  That  assistance  under  this 
sentence  shall  emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever 
possible,  and  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  funds  made 
available  for  assistance  under  this  subsection  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  only  for  furnishing  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  505. 

“(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
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tions  as  he  may  specify,  to  schools  and  libraries  abroad, 
founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
serving  as  study  and  demonstration  centers  for  ideas  and 
practices  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  any  other 
Act  authorizing  assistance  of  this  kind.  Further,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  authority  contained  in  this  subsection,  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  should  make  a  special 
and  particular  effort  to  utilize  foreign  currencies  accruing 
under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection.” 

(b)  Amend  section  401,  which  relates  to  special  fund, 
as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  title  of  this  section  and  substitute 
‘TPESIDENT’S  SPECIAL  AUTHOEITY”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  “to  be  appropriated 
under  subsection  (b)  hereof”  in  the  first  sentenee  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “for  such  use  by  section  400  (a)  of  this  Act”; 
before  “,  in  furtherance  of”  in  the  first  sentence,  insert  “or 
any  Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  con¬ 
tained  in  this  Act”. 

(3)  Strike  out  subsection  (b) . 

(4)  Eedesignate  subsection  “(c)”  as  subsection  “  (b)  ”. 

(c)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to  earmarking  of 
funds,  strike  out  all  preceding  “shall  be  used”  in  the  first 
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sentence  and  substitute  “Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  made 
available  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  pursuant  to  this  Act  (other 
than  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  title  II) ,  not  less 
than  $§00,0007000  $150,000,000”. 

(d)  Amend  section  403,  which  relates  to  special  assist¬ 
ance  in  joint  control  areas,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the  subsection  desig¬ 
nation  “(a)”;  and  in  the  second  sentence  strike  out  all 
following  “the  President”  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal  year 
1958  not  to  exceed  $11,500,000  to  carry  out  this  section.”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b) . 

(e)  Amend  section  405,  which  relates  to  migrants, 
refugees,  and  escapees,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a) ,  strike  out  the  words  between 
“appropriated”  and  “such  amounts”;  and  strike  out  the 
last  sentence. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c) ,  strike  out  the  words  between 
“appropriated”  and  “for  contributions”  and  substitute  “for 
the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $2,233,000”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  the  words  between 
“President”  and  “for  continuation”  and  substitute  “for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $5,500,000”. 

(f)  Amend  section  406,  which  relates  to  children’s 
welfare,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the  subsection  desig- 
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nation  “(a)”;  and  strike  out  all  following  “exceed”  and 
substitute  “$11,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund.”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b) . 

(g)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Palestine  refugees 
in  the  Near  East,  strike  out  the  first  two  sentences  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  the 
present  subsection  (b)  with  the  addition  of  the  following  sen¬ 
tence:  “In  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue  furnish¬ 
ing  assistance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  the 
President  shall  take  into  account  whether  Israel  and  the 
Arab  host  governments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettle¬ 
ment  and  repatriation  of  such  refugees.”;  strike  out  the  sub¬ 
section  designation  “(a)”;  and  strike  out  subsection  (b) . 

(h)  In  section  408,  which  relates  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization,  strike  out  in  subsection  (a)  the  words 
between  “appropriated”  and  “such  amounts”. 

(i)  Amend  section  409,  which  relates  to  ocean  freight 
charges,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (c)  and  substitute 
“There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (d) ,  strike  out  all  preceding  “to  pay” 
in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “In  addition,  any  funds 
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made  available  under  this  Act  may  be  used,  in  amounts  de¬ 
termined  by  the  President,”;  and  strike  out  the  second 
sentence. 

(j)  In  section  410,  which  relates  to  Control  Act  ex¬ 
penses,  strike  out  the  words  between  ‘‘President”  and  “for 
carrying  out”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000”. 

(k)  Amend  section  411,  which  relates  to  administra¬ 
tive  and  other  expenses,  as  follows; 

(l)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  the  words  between 
“President”  and  “for  necessary”  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  not  to  exceed  $33,000,000”;  strike  out  “and 
section  124”;  and  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sub¬ 
section,  insert  “and  functions  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (7 
U.  S.  C.  1691  and  the  following)  performed  by  any  agency 
or  officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c) ,  and  redesignate  subsec¬ 
tions  “(d)”  and  “(e)”  as  subsections  “(c)”  and  “(d)”, 
respectively. 

(l)  Repeal  section  412,  which  relates  to  Chinese  and 

Korean  students.  ' 

(m)  At  the  end  of  section  416,  which  relates  to 
facilitation  and  encouragement  of  travel,  add  the  following: 
“To  this  end,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  De- 


24 


1  partments  of  State  and  Commerce,  the  agency  primarily 

2  responsible  for  administering  nonmilitary  assistance  under 

3  this  Act  and  such  other  agencies  of  the  Government  as  the 

4  President  shall  deem  appropriate,  in  cooperation  to  the 

5  fullest  extent  practicable  with  private  enterprise  concerned 

6  with  international  travel,  shall  conduct  a  study  of  barriers  to 

7  international  travel  and  ways  and  means  of  promoting,  de- 

8  veloping,  encouraging,  and  facilitating  such  travel  in  the 

9  mutual  interests  of  the  United  States  and  countries  assisted 

10  under  this  Act.” 

11  (n)  Pepeal  sections  419  and  421,  relating,  respectively, 

12  to  World  Health  Organization  and  Food  and  Agriculture 

13  Organization,  which  repeals  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  in  such  sections  to  Acts  other  than 

15  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  and  add  the 

16  following  new  sections : 

1^  “Sec.  419.  Atoms  for  Peace. —  (a)  The  President  is 
IS  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  from  funds  made  available  pur- 

19  suant  to  this  section,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available  for 

20  such  purposes,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 

21  specify,  assistance  designed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of 

22  atomic  energy  abroad.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 

23  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to 

24  exceed  $7,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

25  ^^(h)  The  United  States’  share  of  the  cost  of  any  re- 
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search  reactor  made  available  to  another  government  under 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $350,000. 

‘‘(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
appropriate  United  States  departments  and  agencies  shall 
give  full  and  continuous  publicity  through  the  press,  radio, 
and  all  other  available  mediums,  so  as  to  inform  the  peoples 
of  the  participating  countries  regarding  the  assistance,  in¬ 
cluding  its  purpose,  source,  and  character,  furnished  by  the 
United  States.  Such  portions  of  any  research  reactor  fur¬ 
nished  under  this  section  as  may  be  appropriately  die- 
stamped  or  labeled  as  a  product  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  so  stamped  or  labeled;  Provided,  That  funds  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  section  shall  not  be  ex'pended  in  any  country 
which  fails  to  agree  to  inspection  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  any  facilities  constructed 
in  whole  or  in  part  under  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

“Sec.  420.  Malaeia  Eradication.— The  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  recognizing  that  the  disease  of  malaria, 
because  of  its  widespread  prevalence,  debihtating  effects, 
and  heavy  toU  in  human  hfe,  constitutes  a  major  deterrent 
to  the  efforts  of  many  peoples  to  develop  their  economic 
resources  and  productive  capacities  and  to  improve  their 
living  conditions,  and  further  recognizing  that  it  now  ap¬ 
pears  technically  feasible  to  eradicate  this  disease,  declares 
it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of 
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this  section  to  assist  other  peoples  in  their  efforts  to  eradi¬ 
cate  malaria.  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish 
to  such  nations,  organizations,  persons  or  other  entities  as 
he  may  determine,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  specify,  financial  and  other  assistance  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section.  to  eseeed  $-23,300,000  of  the 
funds  made  avaikhfe  pursuant  to  authorizations  eontamed  in 


this  Aet  -fether  than  title  ehapter  4^  and  title  4h)-  may  he 
used  during  the  fiseal  year  1958  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  seetionr” 

Sec.  9.  Title  V,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 
further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  503,  which  relates  to  termination 
of  assistance,  as  follows : 

(1)  Strike  out  the  subsection  designation  ‘‘(a)’’;  and 
in  the  last  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “subsection” 
and  substitute  “section”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b) . 

(b)  In  section  504  (a) ,  which  relates  to  small  business, 
strike  out  “chapters  2  and”  and  substitute  “chapter”. 

(c)  Amend  section  505,  which  relates  to  loan  assistance 
and  sales,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  “Assistance”  in  the 
first  sentence  and  substitute  “Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
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provided  in  this  Act,  assistance’’;  and  after  ‘‘commodities” 
both  times  it  appears  in  the  second  sentence,  insert  “,  equip¬ 
ment,  materials,”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b) ,  strike  out  the  first  sentence;  and 
strike  out  “shall”  both  times  it  appears  in  the  second  sen¬ 
tence  and  substitute  “may”. 

(d)  In  section  509,  'which  relates  to  shipping  on  United 
States  vessels,  strike  out  the  first  sentence. 

(e)  In  section  511  (c) ,  which  relates  to  retention  and 
return  of  equipment,  after  “materials”  the  first  time  it  ap¬ 
pears,  insert  “on  a  grant  basis”;  and  strike  out  “  (other  than 
equipment  or  materials  sold  under  the  provisions  of  section 
106)”. 

(f)  In  section  513,  which  relates  to  notice  to  legislative 
committees,  after  “Act”  the  second  time  it  appears  in  the 
first  sentence,  insert  “or  Acts  appropriating  funds  pursuant 
to  authorizations  contained  in  this  Act”. 

Sec.  10.  Title  V,  chapter  2,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  organization  and  ad¬ 
ministration,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  521,  add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(c)  The  President  shall  continue  to  exercise  the  powers 
conferred  on  him  under  chapter  3  of  title  I,  relating  to 
defense  support,  only  through  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
subordinates.” 
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1  (b)  In  section  523,  add  tlie  following  new  subsection : 

2  “(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary 

3  of  State  shall : 

4  “  ( 1 )  coordinate  the  various  forms  of  assistance 

5  authorized  by  this  Act  so  that  the  foreign  policies  of  the 

6  United  States  may  be  best  served  thereby;  and 

7  ^^(2)  determine  the  value  of  the  program  under 

8  chapter  1  of  title  I  for  any  country.” 

9  (c)  In  section  524  (b) ,  strike  out  the  second  sentence. 

10  (d)  In  section  525,  strike  out  the  first  sentence. 

11  (g)  In  section  527  (c) ,  which  relates  to  employment  of 

12  personnel,  after  ‘^shall  be  entitled”  in  paragraph  (1),  insert 

13  “,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  President  may  specify  other- 
11  wise  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  the  employment  or  as- 

15  signment  exceeds  two  yea^s  thirty  months,” ;  and  before  the 

16  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2),  insert  Provided, 

17  however.  That  the  President  may  by  regulation  make  excep- 

18  tions  to  the  application  of  section  528  in  cases  in  which  the 

19  period  of  the  appointment  or  assignment  exceeds  tw^  years 

20  thirty  months”. 

21  (f)  In  section  534,  which  relates  to  reports,  after  “504,”, 

22  insert  “202,  400,  416,”. 

(g)  In  section  535  (b),  which  relates  to  cooperation 
21  with  nations  and  international  organizations,  before  “in  fur- 
25  therance  of  in  the  first  sentence  insert  “consistent  with 
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1  and”;  and  before  “nations”  where  it  appears  for  the  first 

2  time  in  the  first  sentence  insert  “free”. 

3  (h)  Amend  section  537,  which  relates  to  provisions  on 

4  uses  of  funds,  as  follows:  ^ 

5  (1)  In  the  opening  clause  of  subsection  (a),  within 

6  the  parentheses,  strike  out  “and  section  124”. 

7-  .  (2)  In  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (1),  strike  out 

8  “1957”  and  substitute  “1958”. 

9  (3)  Amend  the  text  of  subsection  (a),  paragraph 

10  (10) ,  to  read  “rental  or  lease  outside  the  continental  limits 

11  of  the  United  States  of  offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and 

12  living  quarters  to  house  personnel;  maintenance,  furnishings, 

13  necessary  repairs,  improvements,  and  alterations  to  proper- 

14  ties  owned  or  rented  by  the  United  States  Government 

15  abroad;  and  costs  of  fuel,  water  and  utilities  for  such 

lb  properties;”. 

1^  (4)  In  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (17),  strike  out 

1^  “or”  preceding  “(iii)”;  and  after  “another”,  insert  “,  (iv) 
1^  when  he  is  temporarily  absent  from  his  post  under  'orders, 
29  or  (v)  when  through  no  fault  of  the  employee  storage  costs 

21  are  incurred  on  such  furniture  and  effects  (including  auto- 

22  mobiles),  in  connection  with  authorized  travel”. 

23  ,  /  ’  (5)  In  subsection  (c)  ,  :Strike  out  “$12,000,000”  and 

24  insert  “$18,000,000”;  and  strike  out  “in  the  fiscal  year 

25  1957”. 
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1  (6)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

2  (®)  Funds  available  under  this  Act  may  be  used  to 

3  pay  costs  of  training  United  States  citizen  personnel  em- 

4  ployed  or  assigned  pursuant  to  section  527  (c)  (2)  of  this 

5  Act  (through  interchange  or  otherwise)  at  any  State  or 

6  local  unit  of  government,  public  or  private  nonprofit  in- 

7  stitution,  trade,  labor,  agricultural,  or  scientific  association 

8  or  organization,  or  commercial  firm;  and  the  provisions  of 

9  Public  Law  918,  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  may  be  used  to 

10  carry  out  the  foregoing  authority  notwithstanding  that  in- 

11  terchange  of  personnel  may  not  be  involved  or  that  the  train- 

12  ing  may  not  take  place  at  the  institutions  specified  in  that 

13  Act.  Such  training  shall  not  be  considered  employment  or 

holding  of  office  under  title  5,  United  States  Code,  section 

62,  and  any  payments  or  contributions  in  connection  there- 
1  ^  • 

with  may,  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  head  of  the  United 
States  Government  agency  authorizing  such  training,  be 
made  by  private  or  public  sources  and  be  accepted  by  any 
trainee,  or  may  be  accepted  by  and  credited  to  the  current 

90 

applicable  appropriation  of  such  agency:  Provided,  how- 

91 

ever,  That  any  such  payments  to  an  employee  in  the  nature 
99 

of  compensation  shall  be  in  lieu  of  or  in  reduction  of  com- 

oq 

pensation  received  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.” 

Sec.  11.  Title  V,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
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of  1954,  as  amended,  which  I’elates  to  repeal  and  miscella¬ 
neous  provisions,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  543,  relating  to  saving  provisions,  insert 
the  following  new  subsections: 

'‘(d)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  provisions  of  this 
Act  repealed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956  or  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957  shall  remain  available  for  their 
original  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law 
originally  applicable  thereto.  Eeferences  in  any  Act  to  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Act  repealed  or  stricken  out  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1957  are  hereby  stricken  out;  and  references 
in  any  Act  to  provisions  of  this  Act  redesignated  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957  are  hereby  amended  to  refer 
to  the  new  designations.” 

(b)  Amend  section  544,  which  relates  to  amendments 
to  other  laws,  as  follows : 

(1)  Eepeal  subsections  (a),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g), 
(h) ,  and  (i) ,  which  repeals  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  in  such  subsections  to  Acts  other 
than  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended;  and 
redesignate  subsection  "  (b)  ”  as  subsection  “  (a)  ”. 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  Public  Law  174,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  as 
amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  ‘31.5’ 
in  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  2  and  inserting  ‘33.33’. 
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“(c)  Section  104  (h)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress;  7  U.  S.  C.  1704)  is 
amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a 
comma  and  adding:  ‘such  special  and  particular  effort  to 
include  the  setting  aside  of  such  amounts  from  sale  proceeds 
and  loan  repayments  under  this  title,  not  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000  a  year  in  any  one  country  for  a  period  of  not 
imore  than  five  years  in  advance,  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  required  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection;’.” 

(c)  In  section  546  (b),  relating  to  constniction,  strike 
out  “Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C. 
1801)”  and  substitute  “Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  2011) 

(d)  Repeal  section  547,  which  relates  to  reduction  of 
authorizations. 

(e)  In  section  549,  relating  to  special  provision  on 
availability  of  funds,  strike  out  “chapter  3  of  title  I,”  and 
strike  out  the  comma  following  “title  III”. 

(f)  Add  a  new  section  as  follows: 

“Sec.  550.  Restriction  on  Assistance.— Notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  all  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  and  all  loans  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 


1  Act  shall  he  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Defense 

2  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951.” 

Passed  the  Senate  June  14,  1957. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Sen.  Williams  and\others  commended  Sec^tary  for  curtailing  loans 
for  poultry  expansion.  House  Ru^es  Committee  cleared  mutual  security  authori¬ 
zation  bill. 


SENATE  \ 

POULTRY;  FARM  LOANS.  Sens.  Wil^ms,  Bush,  Butler,  Cotton,  and  Allott  commended 
the  Secretary  for  his  action  in  seeking  to  rest^in  credit  that  would  result  in 
expansion  of  the  poultry  industry,  pp.  10182-3  \ 

'  /  \ 

2.  MINING,  The  Interior  and/lnsular  Affairs  Committee  rep^orted  with  amendments 

S.  2039,  to  clarify  the/ definition  of  labor  required  td\be  performed  to  hold 
unpatented  mining  cl^ms  on  Federal  lands  (S.  Rept.  608)\^  p.  10175 

3.  WEATHER  CONTROL,  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit^  reported  with 

amendments  S.  86y^o  provide  for  a  research  program  in  cloud  ratification 
(S.  Rept.  607)/  p.  10175  \ 

4.  APPROPRIATION^.  Sen.  Johnson  urged  larger  appropriations  for  publi\works  and 

water  development  projects,  comparing  the  total  cost  of  water  resource  develop¬ 
ment  in  U'Ts.  history  ($17  billion)  with  the  expenditure  of  $60  biliionN^r 
foreig/ aid  since  World  War  II  ended,  pp.  10186-7 

5.  PROP  /6tY;  RECORDS.  The  Reorganization  subcommittee  of  the  Government  Operatl>qns 
littee  ordered  reported  to  the  full  committee  the  following  bills:  (p. 

Without  amendment,  S.  2231,  to  permit  the  exercise  of  options  in  certain 
leases  of  Government  property; 


6. 


7. 


10. 


'^Vithout  amendment,  S.  2283,  to  authorize  an  administrative  operat 
fund  in  GSA; 

Wii^out  amendment,  S,  2177,  to  authorize  the  destruction  of  Go\ 
records  overseas  in  certain  cases;  and 

With^mendfficnt ,  S.  2224,  to  require  advertisements  for  bids  /before 
disposing  oX  surplus  property,  with  certain  exceptions. 


»ns 


BUDGET.  Sen.  Jtohnson  inserted  a  table  showing  reductions  of  ^  billion  in  the 
budget,  with  '^ample  room  for  further  reductions,”  and  asserl^d  that  the  ^ 

Mutual  Security  TOpropriation,  even  lower  than  the  author^ation,  would  reduce 
the  budget  substantially  further,  p.  10175 


AREA  DEVELOPMENT.  SeA.  Kennedy  urged  passage  of  S.  96^,  the  area  development 
bill,  to  aid  communities  not  sharing  in  the  national/prosperity,  p.  10186 


8.  FISCAL  POLICY.  Sen.  Humptirey  inserted  an  article, X'Where  Tight  Money  Is 

Really  Taking  Hold,”  on  the,  effects  of  the  cred^  squeeze  on  business,  pp, 


10191-2 


9.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sens.  Javits,\johnson,  Knoyland,  Lausche,  Morse,  and  Clark 
discussed  the  disposition  of  S.\2406,  to  ajfthorize  development  of  Niagara 
River  power,  and  Sen.  Javits  inSOTted  twy editorials  urging  immediate  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (pp,  10179-ep,  lj7i84-6).  This  bill  remained  the 
pending  business  of  the  Senate  (p.  10^(4). 

Sen.  Neuberger  urged  the  Fresid^t  to  see  the  advocates  of  Hells  Canyon 
dam  as  he  did  those  opposing  the  ciyiiVrights  bill,  p,  10180 


lOUSE 


FARM  LOANS,  Agreed  to  a  resoli^ion  for  conA^eration  of  R.R.  3753,  to  permit 
the  Farmers'  Home  Administration  to  make  loa^  under  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  and  the  Water  F^ilities  Act  to  de^rt-land  entrymen  on  the  same 
terms  as  such  loans  are  now  made  to  homestead  efvtrymen  or  those  who  have 
contracted  for  the  purct^se  of  farmlands  in  a  reclamation  project,  pp. 
10249-51  /  .  \ 


'  _ _ J 

11.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of 
S.  2130,  the  mutual  security  authorization  bill  for  1953.  p; — 10308- 


12.  PROPERTY.  The  V^erans'  Affairs  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.R. 


2237,  to  auth^ize  the  transfer  of  certain  property  of  the<VA  to  the  Johnson 
City,  Tenn, , Rational  Farm  Loan  Assoc,  and  the  East  Tennesree  Production  Credit 
Assoc.,  locdl  units  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  (H,  R^t.  791).  p 
10308 


13.  BUILDIN^.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works  Committee  ordered  Veported  with 
amendment  H.R.  4660,  to  repeal  the  Public  Buildings  Purchase  Contcact  Act  of 
and  to  require  certain  distribution  and  approval  of  ne\7  publ^  building 


ects.  p.  D642 


ADDITIVES.  Rep,  Osmers  spoke  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  legislati( 


for 

more  adequate  testing  of  chemical  additives  in  foods,  stating  that  ” ina^lMuatel] 
tested  chemical  food  additives  is  greater  than  the  dangers  from  atomic  faXlout.' 
pp.  10292-93 


85th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  (  Report 
1st /Session  j  (No.  804 


CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  2130 


.July  11,  1957. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  O'Neill,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  313] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  313,  report  the  same  to  the  House  -with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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H.  RES.  313 

[Report  No.  804] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  EEPEESENTATIVES 

July  11, 1957 

]Mr.  O’Neill,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend 

5  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 

6  for  other  purposes,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said  hill 

7  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 

8  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to  exceed  seven  hours, 

9  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  b}^  the  chairman  and 

10  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 

11  fairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 

12  minute  iTde.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 


Y 


2 


1  ])ill  for  aiiiendiiient,  tlie  Coiriinittee  shall  rise  and  report  the 

2  hill  to  the  House  Avitli  such  anieiidnieiits  as  may  have  been 

3  adopted,  and  the  previous  (piestion  shall  he  considered  as 

4  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 

5  without  intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 
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HIGHLIGHTS;  House  Committee  reported  bill  to  exempt  from/quotas  certain  wheat  used 
on  farm  where  produced,  mmse  passed  compulsory  poultr^ inspection  bill.  House 
passed  bill  to  remove  greeriNpeanuts  from  marketing  parities.  House  debated  mutual 
security  authorization  bill.  \Sen.  Morse  criticized reductions.  Rep.  Staggers 
criticized  Department  ’  8  propos^  changes  in  ACP  programs.  Rep.  Avery  commended 
Ass’t  Secretary  Peterson's  leadership  in  soil  and/water  conservation  programs. 

Rep.  Hiestand  introduced  and  discussed  bill  for/greater  coordination  of  Federal 
loan  programs  and  fiscal  and  creditN?olicies, 


) 


HOUSE 


1.  POULTRY.  Passed  with  amendment  under  suspensido  of  the  rules,  S.  1747,  to  pro¬ 

vide  for  the  compulsory  insn^^tion  of  poultry  and  poultry  products  by  this 
Department,  This  bill  wilr  now  be  returned  to  the^enate  for  consideration  of 
the  amendment  to  the  bil^  (This  bill  replaces  a  swjiilar  bill,  H.R.  6814, 
passed  by  the  House  on  ^/uly  9.  See  Digest  119).  pp.\l0577-83 

2.  PEANUTS.  Passed  as 

of  1938  so  as  to  rj 
p.  10568 


Sported  H.R.  6570,  to  amend  the  Agr 
iiove  green  peanuts  from  the  marketing 


3.  WHEAT.  The 
certain  whe 
for  seed  o 


Itural  Adjustment  Act 
alty  provisions. 


Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H. 
producers  from  liability  where  all  the  wheat  crop 
food  on  the  farm.  p.  10637 


8456,  to  exempt 
fed  or  used 


4.  FOREIGN  AID.  Began  debate  on  S.  2130,  the  mutual  security  authorization  bill, 
after  adopting  a  resolution  waiving  all  points  of  order  against  the  bill,  pp 
10593-615,  10627-36 


TS.  Passed  over,  on  objections  by  Reps,  Weaver,  Byrnes,  Wise. ,  and  Marsha 
.R.  7244,  to  permit  deductions  for  a  self-help  meat  promotion  program,  p 
10568 


iialvl , 


2 


7. 


8, 


10. 


13. 


14. 


th> 


6.\bUDGETING.  Passed  over,  on  objections  by  Reps.  Bow,  Browns  Ohio,  and  Ford, 
^.R.  6900,  to  amend  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  so  as  to  enable  the 
mptroller  General  to  assist  the  Appropriations  Committees  in  consideri 
budget,  p.  10563 

Passed  over,  on  objections  by  Reps,  Ford,  Taber,  and  Horan,  H.R.  t)02,  to 
provi^  for  improved  methods  of  stating  budget  estimates  and  estimate  for 
deficirocy  and  supplemental  appropriations,  p.  10568 

\ 

0LE0MARGi?iRlKE.  Passed  over,  on  objection  by  Rep.  Byrnes,  Wise. , 
amend  the  irsivy  ration  statute  so  as  to  provide  for  the  serving 
p.  10569 


or  margarine 


R.  912,  to 
oleomargarine 


PUBLIC  LANDS.  Passed  over,  on  objection  by  Rep.  Heselton,  H, 
vide  for  the  lea^ng  of  oil  and  gas  deposits  in  lands 
waters  in  Alaska.  \pp.  10572-73 


8054,  to  pro¬ 
inland  navigable" 


CIVIL  DEFENSE.  Passed  without  amen 
Defense  Act  of  1950  so  as  to  permit 
activity  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
national  program,  pp.  10583-90 


i 


9.  RECLAMATION.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  977,  to  suspend  and  modify  the  tg 

application  of  the  exc^s  land  provision  of  the  Fede^l  reclamation  laws  to  ^ 
lands  in  the  E.  Bench  urvU:  of  the  Mo,  River  Basin  project.  A  similar  bill, 

H.R.  4410,  was  laid  on  tl:^.  table.  (p.  10574)  Thi^biil  will  now  be  sent  to'^.  ^ 
the  President.  \  /  J 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee yteported  with  amendment,  S.  1 
1482,  to  amend  the  Columbia  B^in  Project  Act  j/o  as  to  increase  the  limitation! 
on  the  acreage  one  family  might^\have  of  irrigated  land  (H.  Rept.  810)  .  p 
10637 


TR.  7576,  to  amend  the  Federal  Civil 
Expansion  of  the  civil-defense 
more  responsibility  for  the 


11.  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  Rep.  Pfost  inse^ed  a  n^spaper  editorial  discussing  the 
natural  resource  policies  of  the  /drainist ration  for  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  U.S.  as  compared  wi^h  expenditure^  for  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  foreign  countries/  pp.  10620-21 


12.  PERSONNEL.  Rep.  Staggers  sp9fte  in  favor  of  pay  rad 
pp.  10626-27 


>es  for  Federal  employees. 


\ 


SENATE 


ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen./Morse  criticized  private  electric  Utilities  and  charged 
they  were  trying  to yCripple  REA  programs.  He  urged  an  expif^nded  REA  program 
to  aid  in  full  development  of  rural  areas,  pp.  10563-4 

S.  2405,  to  Authorize  construction  of  improvement  works  \n  the  Niagara 
River,  remained. the  Senate's  pending  business,  p.  10515 


FORESTRY.  Th^Senate  concurred  in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  44,  tib.  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  exchange  lands  in  the  Apache  National  Forest,  N.m\  This 
bill  will  ODv?  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  10559 

Sen.y^Iumphrey  inserted  an  editorial  urging  enactment  of  S.  1176,\to 
establ^h  a  national  wilderness  preservation  system,  pp.  10483  ''  ^ 

15.  WATER  EONSERVATIOW.  Sen.  Watkins  announced  the  first  water  flow  in  the  Wei 
Bas^  Water  Conservancy  District  and  explained  the  history  of  the  project, 
pp/  10513-14 


957 
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Y^iere  was  no  objection. 

Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution,  as 

folios : 

Res^ved,  etc..  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
InterioX  is  authorized  and  directed  to  grant 
the  Meimrial  Association  of  the  Second  In¬ 
fantry  Division,  United  States  Army,  per¬ 
mission  ttXerect  on  public  grounds  of  the 
United  Sta«s  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
District  of  Columbia,  adjacent  to  the  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  \aead  of  the  Second  Infantry 
Division,  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in 
World  War  I,  aunonument  to  the  dead  of 
the  Second  Infairljry  Division,  United  States 
Forces  in  World  II  and  the  Korean  con¬ 
flict;  the  site  chos^  and  the  design  of  the 
monument  and  ped^tal  shall  be  approved 
by  the  Joint  Commitree  of  Congress  on  the 
Library  with  the  advlM  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Otommission  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  United  States  shall  be  put  to 
no  expense  in  or  by  th^erection  of  this 
memorial.  \ 

With  the  following  comimttee  amend¬ 
ment  :  \ 

Page  1,  line  4,  strike  out  “AssoWation”  and 
Insert  “Committee.”  \ 

The  committee  amendment  w^  agreed 
to.  \ 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordere^o  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,\was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed.  \ 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  ^e 
table.  \ 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1957 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  313  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration.  ' 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
2130)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  and  all  points  of  order  against  said 
bill  are  hereby  waived.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  con¬ 
tinue  not  to  exceed  7  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  bt  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  in¬ 
tervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re¬ 
commit. 

CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 


Anderson, 
Mont. 
Barden 
Bass,  N.  H. 
•Beamer 


[Roll  No. 

Becker 

Berry 

Blatnik 

Bolling 

Bowler 


Brooks,  La. 

Buckley 

Celler 

Chenoweth 

Coudert 


CTetella 

Kearney 

Reed 

Dawson,  III. 

Kearns 

Sadlak 

Delaney 

Knutson 

Scott,  Pa. 

Dennison 

Latham 

Shelley 

Diggs 

Lesinskl 

Spence 

Fascell 

Moulder 

Springer 

Fogarty 

Mumma 

Teller 

Grant 

Osmers 

Thornberry 

Gwlnn 

Porter 

Wain  Wright 

Holtzman 

Powell 

Wharton 

Jarman 

Prouty 

Withrow 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  378 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

(Mr.  O’NEILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Allen]  and  at  this 
time  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  313 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  2130)  to  further  amend  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954.  The  resolution 
provides  for  an  open  rule,  the  waiving  of 
points  of  order  and  7  hours  of  general 
debate  on  the  bill. 

The  bill  as  amended  provides  for  au¬ 
thorization  of  $3,262,110,000  for  foreign 
aid  considered  to  be  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  This  sum 
is  a  reduction  of  $375  million  below  the 
Senate  bill  and  a  reduction  of  $622  mil¬ 
lion  below  the  fiscal  year  1958  request  by 
the  President  and  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  during  the 
course  of  this  year  there  has  been  a  hue 
and  cry  for  economy  within  our  various 
budgets.  Having  read  various  articles 
in  Reader’s  Digest  and  other  national 
magazines  and  having  read  reports  of 
the  tremendous  amount  of  waste  that 
has  been  going  on  in  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  programs,  at  times  I  have  vowed  that 
when  the  program  came  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Congress  I  was  going  to  be  one  who 
would  help  scuttle  it. 

But,  after  you  review  the  record  that 
has  been  made  of  mutual  security 
through  the  years  and  you  calm  your 
nerves  and  you  look  over  the  matter  be¬ 
fore  you,  and  you  go  over  the  presenta¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made  before  the 
various  committees,  one  has  to  take  into 
consideration  the  tremendous  advan¬ 
tages  and  the  good  that  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  has  done  over  the  course 
of  years.  For  example,  without  mutual 
security,  we  never  would  have  had 
NATO.  Let  us  look  at  what  NATO  has 
done  during  the  past  8  years.  We  have 
put  $17  million  into  NATO,  but  the  corui- 
tries  that  belong  to  NATO  have  put  in 
$107  million  themselves.  Through  the 
$17  million  we  helped  to  develop  and 
equip  the  free-world  strength  of  200  di¬ 
visions  of  friendly  military  forces.  They 
have  27,000  aircraft  and  they  operate 
about  2,500  active  combatant  naval 
vessels. 

Then,  when  you  look  over  the  program 
through  the  years  you  realize  that  with¬ 
out  mutual-security  Turkey  today  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Communists  and 
that  Vietnam  and  southeast  Asia  would 
be  in  the  hands  of  the  Communists  and 
that  Korea  and  free  China  would  be 


in  the  hands  of  the  Communists.  We 
know  the  problem  that  is  arising  in  the 
Mideast  today  and  how  they  need  our 
aid  and  how  they  need  our  support. 
We  have  no  doubt  about  the  intentions 
of  the  Russians  and  how  they  feel  about 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  today.  We 
saw  the  uprisings  in  Hungary  last  year. 
We  saw  how  a  people  wanted  to  be  free, 
how  they  sacrificed  thousands  of  lives  in 
the  revolution  over  there,  and  how  the 
revolution  was  put  down  by  the  tanks  of 
Russia  itself  coming  in  and  marching 
against  the  people,  one  of  their  satellite 
nations. 

So,  consequently,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
even  though  I  have  been  disgusted  in  the 
past,  knowing  what  has  happened  in  the 
operation  in  Iran,  knowing  what  has 
happened  in  the  operation  in  Korea, 
knowing  what  has  happened  in  various 
instances,  I  still  feel  that  I  must  be  in 
favor  of  this  bill,  because  I  know  of  the 
overall  good  that  it  has  done. 

Reading  from  the  President’s  mutual- 
security  program,  he  says: 

To  millions  of  people  close  to  the  Soviet 
and  Chinese  Communist  borders  political 
freedom  is  still  new.  To  many  it  must  still 
prove  its  worth.  To  survive,  it  must  show 
the  way  to  another  and  equally  essential 
freedom — freedom  from  the  poverty  and 
hopelessness  in  which  these  peoples  have 
lived  for  centuries.  With  their  new  free¬ 
dom,  their  desire,  and  their  determination  to 
develop  their  economies  are  intense.  They 
are  fixed  upon  raising  their  standards  of 
living.  Yet  they  lack  sufficient  resources. 
Their  need  for  help  is  desperate — both  for 
technical  know-how  and  capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  talked  to  people 
who  have  visited  various  sections  of  the 
world  working  for  the  State  Department. 
I  asked  some  of  them  how  things  hap¬ 
pened  like  the  dam  in  Iran  and  how  the 
United  States  Government  can  waste  $21 
million  in  Korea  on  a  fertilizer  plant, 
and  why  we  have  made  the  other  mis¬ 
takes  throughout  the  woi'ld  that  we  are 
making. 

The  results  of  my  inquiries  were 
these:  I  am  informed  that  one  of  the 
grossest  mistakes  the  State  Department 
makes  is  the  manner  of  the  people  they 
send  abroad.  For  example,  if  a  man  has 
worked  in  the  State  Department  for  8 
or  10,  or  12  years,  he  is  now  grade  10  or 
grade  12,  or  grade  8,  and  he  cannot  get 
a  further  promotion,  and  he  is  informed 
that  the  only  way  he  can  get  a  promotion 
is  to  go  overseas  for  2  years.  So  we  send 
a  man,  who  because  of  his  own  ability 
cannot  rise  among  the  level  of  his  fellow 
employees,  over  to  help  organize  a  highly 
technical  program  in  another  section  of 
the  world.  I  think  it  is  wrong.  I  think 
it  is  tlie  greatest  mistake  that  the  State 
Department  is  making. 

What  is  happening  on  the  other  hand? 
We  know,  and  the  record  shows,  that  in 
the  past  5  years — and  mostly  in  the  last 
3  years — Russia  has  given  $1.2  billion 
economic  aid  to  these  countries  along 
the  border.  What  type  of  technical  as¬ 
sistance  do  they  send?  Let  us  look  at  the 
problem  as  we  face  it  at  home  today. 
We  know  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
engineers,  we  know  we  do  not  have 
enough  scientists  to  take  care  of  our  own 
plants  in  America.  So  how  are  we  going 
to  get  able  and  efficient  men  to  go 
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fl-bro&d?  But  in  Bussift  it  is  different, 
Russia  will  take  a  man  and  indoctrinate 
him  in  the  ways  of  the  country  where 
he  is  to  go.  They  say  to  him,  “You  are 
going  to  X  country.  You  will  learn  the 
language.  You  will  learn  their  mode  of 
living.”  Regardless  of  the  scientist  or 
technician,  he  is  sent  to  that  country. 

In  many  instances  they  are  happy  to 
go  to  the  other  country,  where  they  will 
find,  perhaps,  a  finer  livelihood  than 
they  could  find  in  their  home  country. 

Let  me  get  on  to  the  bill  itself. 

I 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  contains  four  major 
authorizations  of  funds. 

The  first  is  for  $2,200  million  for  a 
category  known  as  “defense  assistance,” 
which,  in  turn,  is  composed  of  $1,500  mil¬ 
lion  for  military  assistance  and  $700  mil¬ 
lion  for  defense  support.  The  President 
requested  $2,800  million  for  this  cate¬ 
gory  of  defense  assistance;  the  Senate 
bill  authorizes  $2,600  million,  so  that  the 
bill  as  reported  out  by  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  is  a  reduction  of  $600 
million  from  that  requested  by  the  Pi'esi- 
dent  and  a  reduction  of  $400  million 
from  that  authorized  by  the  Senate. 

The  second  major  category  in  the  mu¬ 
tual-security  program  is  new:  The  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund,  which  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  $500  million  for  1958 
and  provides  for  authority  to  borrow  ad¬ 
ditional  capital  from  the  Treasury  to  the 
extent  of  $500  million  in  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1959  and  1960.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  requested  $750  million  in  borrowing 
authority  for  each  of  these  latter  2  years. 
This  request  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
but  has  been  reduced  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  by  one-third  to  the 
recommended  amount  of  $500  million  in 
each  of  those  2  years. 

The  third  major  category  is  the  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  categoiT  for  which 
$168,900,000  is  authorized.  This  consists 
of  three  parts:  The  point  4  program  of 
$151,900,000;  the  contribution  to  the 
United  National  Technical  Assistance 
program,  and  one  to  the  Organization 
of  American  States. 

The  fourth  category  in  the  bill  is  spe¬ 
cial  assistance.  The  President  requested 
$300  million  for  this  category.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  authorized  $250  million,  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  pro¬ 
poses  an  authorization  of  $275  million. 
Special  assistance  consists  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $100  milUon  of  individual  pro¬ 
gramed  items  for  needs  which  cannot 
suitably  be  met  out  of  the  three  cate¬ 
gories  I  have  already  mentioned.  It  also 
includes  $175  million  for  contingencies. 

In  addition  to  these  foiu*  major  cate¬ 
gories,  the  Mutual  Security  Act  includes 
a  series  of  smaller  programs  totaling 
$98,433,000. 

n 

In  recommending  the  four  major  cate¬ 
gories  I  have  just  outlined,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  proposed  several 
legislative  changes  from  the  present  act. 

The  first  major  change  is  in  the  de¬ 
fense  assistance  categoi-y.  The  executive 
branch  has  requested  that  appropria¬ 
tions  for  both  military  assistance  and  de¬ 
fense  support  should  be  authorized  on  a 
continuing  basis  in  order  that  the  de¬ 


fense  assistance  category  might  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  regular  budget  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  next  year.  The  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  has  not  recom¬ 
mended  that  this  be  done  for  defense 
support  but  it  has  recommended  that  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1959  of  such  sums  as  are  needed  for 
military  assistance.  This  will  permit  the 
appropriation  request  for  the  foreign 
portion  of  our  worldwide  military  secu¬ 
rity  program  to  be  included  in  the  de¬ 
fense  budget  next  year. 

The  second  major  legislative  change 
is  the  creation  of  the  new  development 
loan  fund.  There  are  four  principal 
new  features  in  this  fund.  First,  it 
gathers  together  in  one  place  essentially 
all  of  the  money  to  be  invested  by  the 
United  States  in  the  development  of  less- 
developed  lands  outside  the  control  of 
international  communism.  Second,  all 
of  this  assistance  is  to  be  provided  in  the 
form  of  loans.  Third,  there  is  provided 
for  the  development  loan  fimd  a  supply 
of  capital  suCacient  for  3  years  of  opera¬ 
tions  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  eco¬ 
nomic  development  is  a  long-term  proc¬ 
ess  and  in  order  to  furnish  the  assurance 
of  continuity  necessary  in  order  to  get 
the  most  use  from  our  development  in¬ 
vestment.  Fourth,  several  new  authori¬ 
ties  designed  to  permit  this  fund  more^ 
eflaciently  to  carry  out  the  job  of  sup-^ 
porting  and  accelerating  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  less-developed  coun¬ 
tries.  Such  authorities  include,  among 
other  things,  no-year  availability  of 
funds,  ability  to  deal  directly  with  pri¬ 
vate  entities,  extension  of  the  guaranty 
authority,  and  authority  to  reuse  repay¬ 
ments  into  the  fund. 

Although  the  executive  branch  has 
asked  that  appropriations  for  technical 
assistance  be  authorized  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
rejected  this  request.  Instead,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  the  far  more  limited  authority 
to  obligate  funds  of  the  technical  as¬ 
sistance  program  without  reference  to 
fiscal  year  deadlines.  This  is  done  in 
recognition  of  the  long-range  nature  of 
technical  cooperation  and  to  avoid  the 
waste  inherent  in  the  need  to  rush  obli¬ 
gation  of  funds  in  a  matter  as  compli¬ 
cated  as  this  international  program. 
The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
proposes  acceptance  of  a  Senate  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  United  States  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  United  Nations  technical  as¬ 
sistance  program  for  the  calendar  year 
1958  may  not  exceed  45  percent  of  the 
total  contributions  for  that  period,  38 
percent  for  1959,  and  33  Va  percent  for 
1960. 

S.  2130,  as  reported  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  adopts  a  Senate  au¬ 
thorization  of  a  $25  million  special  de¬ 
velopment  fund  for  Latin  America.  It 
also  adopts  a  Senate-sponsored  authori¬ 
zation  for  the  use  of  special  assistance 
funds  for  aid  to  American-sponsored 
schools  and  libraries  abroad.  It  ear¬ 
marks  $150  million  for  the  sale  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  under  sec¬ 
tion  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  It 
adds  to  the  executive  branch  proposal 
authorizing  assistance  for  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  abroad,  a  requirement 
that  funds  for  this  purpose  can  only  be 


used  in  countries  which  agree  to  periodic 
inspection  by  the  United  States  of  facili¬ 
ties  financed  in  whole  or  part  by  the 
United  States  under  this  provision.  It 
adopts  a  provision  designed  to  make 
available  funds  otherwise  provided  in  the 
bill  for  a  new  program  of  malaria  eradi¬ 
cation.  Finally,  it  adopts  a  Senate  pro¬ 
vision  requiring  that  defense  support  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  his  subordinates. 

in 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  that  a  year 
ago,  in  passing  upon  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1956,  there  was  widespread  sen¬ 
timent  in  the  Congress  and  on  the  part 
of  the  American  public  that  our  entire 
foreign-aid  program  needed  to  be  re- 
studied.  As  a  result  of  this  consensus 
on  the  part  of  both  the  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch,  there  were  initi¬ 
ated  a  series  of  studies  by  the  Congress, 
by  the  executive  branch,  and  by  many 
highly  qualified  private  groups.  These 
studies  were  designed  to  seek  answers  to 
questions  about  the  foreign-aid  program 
such  as  the  following: 

What  have  we  accomplished  in  the 
past  decade  of  foreign  assistance? 

Is  there  a  need  to  continue  programs 
of  foreign  assistance  in  the  future? 

What  should  be  the  central  purpose 
of  such  programs? 

How  should  these  programs  be 
changed  in  order  to  improve  them? 

Many  of  us  who  have  reviewed  the 
findings  of  these  constructive  studies 
have  been  surprised  at  the  degree  to 
which  they  agreed  upon  certain  impor¬ 
tant  judgments.  In  the  first  place,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  was  substantial  unanim¬ 
ity  that  without  the  economic  assistance 
the  United  States  has  provided  during 
the  past  decade  the  loss  of  freedom 
which  the  people  of  the  world  would 
have  suffered  would  have  been  tragic  in¬ 
deed.  There  has  been  widespread 
agreement  that  if  there  had  been  no 
programs  of  foreign  assistance,  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  future  prospects  for  the  world 
would  have  been  tilted  heavily  against 
the  probability  of  futime  peace  and  se¬ 
curity. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  unanimity 
in  these  studies  to  the  effect  that  so  long 
as  the  menace  of  International  com¬ 
munism  is  with  us,  so  long  as  our  secu¬ 
rity  is  threatened,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
continue  these  programs  of  foreign  as¬ 
sistance. 

And  there  was  widespread  agreement 
also  to  the  effect  that  certain  changes  in 
the  methods  of  financing  the  programs 
and  in  the  methods  of  implementing 
them  could  be  made  which  would  con¬ 
tribute  to  clarifying  their  purpose  and 
to  efficient  operations. 

Two  of  the  improvements  which  were 
most  frequently  suggested  were: 

First,  that  the  program  be  presented 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  people  of  our 
covmtry,  in  a  way  which  would  clearly 
identify  the  amounts  of  money  which 
were  being  devoted  to  the  several  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  program.  In  response  to 
this  recommendation,  S.  2130  does  iden¬ 
tify,  as  I  have  said,  the  amounts  of 
money  which  are  devoted  to  strengthen¬ 
ing  ourselves  and  oiu:  allies  against  the 
threat  of  armed  attack;  to  supporting 
programs  of  economic  growth,  both 
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through  the  contribution  of  technical 
skills  and  knowledge  and  through  the 
provision  of  the  capital  needed  for  de¬ 
velopment;  to  international  emergencies 
in  such  forms  and  amounts  as  are  most 
responsive  to  the  nature  of  such  emer¬ 
gencies;  and  to  the  specialized  programs 
of  foreign  assistance.  In  these  ways, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the  House 
clarifies  the  several  purposes  of  the 
mutual  security  program  and  identifies 
the  cost  associated  with  each  purpose. 

The  second  proposal  for  improvement 
which  was  repeatedly  called  for  by  these 
studies  of  our  foreign  aid  progran^s  was 
that  the  United  States  should  increase 
its  emphasis  upon  the  task  of  economic 
development  and  that  it  should  place 
these  economic  development  programs 
in  the  long-range  frame  of  reference 
which  is  necessary  to  their  eflBcient  im¬ 
plementation.  This,  S.  2130  seeks  to 
do  through  the  new  development  loan 
fund.  That  fund  is  in  some  respects  an 
innovation  in  this  bill  and  deserves  spe¬ 
cial  comment. 

The  development  loan  fund  is  intended 
to  place  our  development  financing  on  a 
sound,  businesslike  basis.  It  will  use 
the  same  procedures  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  World  Bank  use, 
although  it  will  make  loans  involving  a 
higher  degree  of  risk  than  these  agencies 
can  accept. 

Like  these  banks,  the  fund  will  place 
primaiT  responsibility  for  the  plarming 
of  development  proposals  on  the  borrow¬ 
ing  country.  Its  financing  will  be  avail¬ 
able  as — and  only  as — sound  proposals 
for  development  projects  are  worked  out 
and  advanced.  Its  operations  will  be  de¬ 
signed  to  encourage  the  receiving  coun¬ 
tries  to  greater  self-help  and  to  bring 
about  increased  activity  on  the  part  of 
other  financing  sources,  notably  private 
investors. 

To  operate  in  this  way,  however,  the 
fimd  must  have  the  essential  character¬ 
istic  of  any  financial  institution:  con¬ 
tinuity.  It'  must  have  the  same  assirr- 
ance  of  future  resources  that  any  bank — 
public  or  private — ^needs  to  function 
effectively. 

Without  this  assurance,  the  fund  will 
not  be  able  to  plan  for  the  most  effective 
long-term  use  of  its  resources,  as  any 
sound  enterprise  should. 

Without  this  assurance,  it  will  not  be 
able  to  offer  the  borrowing  countries  a 
convincing  incentive  to  plan  and  to  carry 
out  the  basic  development  projects  and 
programs  that  are  needed.  These  coun¬ 
tries  will  still  want  our  help,  of  course, 
but  they  will  tend  to  use  it  for  short¬ 
term  purposes,  which  are  not  those  most 
needed. 

And  without  this  assurance  of  future 
resources,  private  investors  and  existing 
lending  agencies  will  be  as  reluctant  to 
work  with  the  fund  in  ways  which  might 
increase  their  activity  as  you  and  I  would 
be  to  work  with  a  private  bank  if  we  did 
not  know  whether  it  was  going  to  be  in 
business  next  year. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  virtually 
every  study  of  the  problem  which  has 
been  carri^  out  in  the  last  year — for  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  and 
by  outstanding  private  groups — ^has 
agreed  that  annual  appropriations  are  a 


wasteful  and  ineffective  method  of  at¬ 
tacking  a  long-term  problem  like  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  It  is  for  these  rea¬ 
sons  that  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  agreed  with  the  Senate  that  the 
fund  must  be  endowed  with  at  least  3- 
year  capital  if  it  is  to  fulfill  its  purpose. 
Any  shorter  period  would  be  entirely  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  concept  that  it  is  in 
the  self-interest  of  the  United  States  to 
see  i^hat  the  less-developed  nations  now 
threatened  with  Communist  penetration 
should  be  able  to  make  decent  economic 
progress  while  preserving  their  free  in¬ 
stitutions. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  combine 
this  needed  assurance  of  future  re¬ 
sources  with  effective  and  continuous 
congressional  control.  That  control 
must  not,  in  any  way,  be  impaired  or 
sacrificed  to  secure  greater  operating 
efficiency.  It  is  vital  that  the  Congress 
should  be  able  to  maintain  constant  re¬ 
view  of  the  fund’s  operations  and  should 
be  able  to  curtail  or  eliminate  its  opera¬ 
tions  at  any  time.  We  cannot  give  the 
executive  branch  a  blank  check  to  spend 
as  it  sees  fit  in  ways  which  we  do  not 
know  and  cannot  halt. 

The  Senate  bill  has  been  carefully 
drafted  to  meet  both  these  require¬ 
ments — for  needed  continuity  and  for 
effective  congressional  control.  The 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  recom¬ 
mended  additional  safeguards  to  assure 
adequate,  continuing  congressional  con¬ 
trol. 

The  bill  provides  the  needed  assurance 
of  future  resources  by  furnishing  the 
fund  with  an  appropriation  for  its  first 
year — fiscal  year  1958 — and  with  author¬ 
ity  to  borrow  specified  sums  from  the 
Treasury  in  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal 
years. 

It  provided  effective  and  continuing 
congressional  control  in  five  different 
ways: 

First,  the  bill  plainly  declares  the  cri¬ 
teria  that  are  to  be  observed  in  making 
loans  from  the  fund.  These  criteria  are 
far  more  precise  than  have  hitherto 
been  laid  down  in  mutual  security  legis¬ 
lation  or  in  any  comparable  Grovernment 
loan  legislation.  The  proposed  criteria 
are  clear  and  specific: 

The  proposed  project  or  program 
must  be  technically  feasible  and  eco¬ 
nomically  sound. 

It  must  give  promise  of  contributing 
to  the  development  of  economic  re¬ 
sources  or  to  the  increase  of  productive 
capacities. 

Financing  must  not  be  available  for 
the  proposed  project  from  other  free 
world  sources  on  reasonable  terms. 

There  must  be  a  firm  commitment  by 
the  borrower  to  make  repayment,  and 
there  must  be  a  finding  that  there  are 
i-easonable  prospects  of  such  repayment. 

And  the  bill  further  provides  that  the 
fund  should  be  operated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  support  and  encourage  private  in¬ 
vestment,  and  as  not  to  compete  with 
private  investors  or  existing  lending 
agencies,  such  as  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  the  World  Bank. 

In  laying  down  these  criteria,  the  Con¬ 
gress  will  be  establishing  the  basic  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  fund’s  operations.  If  it 
wishes,  the  Congress  can  change  these 


criteria  at  any  time,  and  thus  change 
the  direction  and  character  of  the  fund’s 
operations. 

The  second  way  in  which  the  bill 
would  enable  the  Congress  to  control  the 
fund  would  be  through  its  provisions  for 
reporting  by  the  fund.  The  bill  requires 
semiannual  reports  to  the  Congress  on 
fund  activities.  It  also  requires  that  re¬ 
ports  on  any  particular  transaction  be 
made  to  the  Foreign  Affairs,  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations,  and  Appropriations  Committees 
upon  the  request  of  the  chairman.  In 
addition,  the  executive  branch  will  ap¬ 
pear  before  the  authorizing  committees 
each  year  in  support  of  other  phases  of 
the  mutual  security  program  and  will, 
at  that  time,  give  a  full  report  on  the 
fund’s  activities. 

The  third  element  of  congressional 
control  is  the  right  of  the  authorizing 
committees  to  recommend  legislation  to 
curtail,  or  eliminate,  its  future  opera¬ 
tions  at  any  time.  As  the  fund  enters 
each  new  year  of  operation,  these  com¬ 
mittees  will  have  a  sound  basis,  in  the 
reports  that  will  be  made  to  them,  and 
in  the  annual  review  of  the  fund  which 
will  be  made  before  them,  for  judging 
whether  such  legislative  action  is 
advisable. 

The  fourth  way  in  which  the  bill  main¬ 
tains  congressional  control  is  through 
the  authority  provided  to  the  Congress 
to  limit  the  fund’s  use  of  its  resources  in 
an  appropriation  act.  This  is  assured 
by  the  requirement  of  section  204  (c) 
that  the  fund  submit  to  the  Congress 
each  year  the  business-type  budget 
called  for  in  the  Government  Corpora¬ 
tion  Control  Act — even  though  the  fund 
is  not  a  corporation.  The  budget  will 
set  forth  the  prospective  uses  of  the 
fund’s  resources  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
The  Government  Corporation  Control 
Act  says  specifically,  in  section  104,  that 
the  Congress  can  limit  the  fund’s  use  of 
its  resources  for  both  administrative  and 
operational  expenses.  The  relevant 
passage  of  the  act  reads  as  follows: 

The  budget  programs  transmitted  by  the 
President  to  the  Congress  shall  be  considered 
and  legislation  shall  be  enacted  making  nec¬ 
essary  appropriations,  as  may  be  authorized 
by  law,  making  available  for  expenditure  for 
operating  and  administrative  expenses  such 
corporate  funds  or  other  financial  resources 
or  limiting  the  use  thereof  as  the  Congress 
may  determine  and  providing  for  repayment 
of  capital  funds  and  the  payment  of 
dividends. 

In  passing  on  the  fund’s  budget  each 
year,  therefore,  the  Appropriation  Com¬ 
mittees  will  have  an  opportunity  to  rec¬ 
ommend  to  the  Congress  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  scale  of  its  future  operations  be 
reduced — or  eliminated  altogether.  The 
Congress  could  enact  such  reduction  or 
elimination  in  an  addition  to  an  appro¬ 
priation  act. 

The  full  meaning  of  this  provision  is 
specifically  recognized  by  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  made  a  part  of 
the  legislative  history  of  the  bill  by  in¬ 
clusion  in  the  committee’s  report — ^page 
24. 

The  fifth  way  in  which  the  bill  insures 
iron-clad  congressional  control  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important.  The  bill  says  that 
the  fund  cannot  obligate  any  of  the 
money  which  it  would  be  authorized  to 
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borrow  from  the  Treasury  in  fiscal  year 
1959  and  fiscal  year  1960  until  those 
years  came  around.  Thus,  if  the  Con¬ 
gress  did  decide,  in  either  of  the  ways 
that  I  have  described,  to  cut  off  or  cut 
down  the  fund’s  future  operations  it 
could  do  so  and  the  money  in  question 
would  still  be  unobligated.  In  other 
words,  the  Congress  would  not  be  re¬ 
quired  to  commit  to  the  fund  beyond  its 
control  more  than  1  year’s  resources 
at  any  one  time. 

Taken  all  togel^her,  these  five  methods 
of  control  insure  that  the  Congress 
would  retain  full  authority  over  the 
fund’s  operations.  There  is  no  reason 
to  deny  the  fund  borrowing  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1959  and  1960  to  preserve 
rightful  congressional  control.  And 
there  is  every  reason  to  grant  that  au¬ 
thority  in  order  to  provide  the  fund 
with  that  assurance  of  continuity  which 
will  be  essential  to  its  sound  and  busi¬ 
nesslike  operation. 

I  do  not  intend  to  deal  at  length  with 
the  question  of  the  amounts  of  capital 
requested  for  the  loan  fund  for  each  of 
its  3  years.  I  will  make  only  two  ob¬ 
servations  :  The  first  is  that  the  fund  is 
directed,  as  a  matter  of  the  highest  na¬ 
tional  policy  and  enlightened  self-inter¬ 
est,  toward  the  economic  development  of 
areas  of  the  world  containing  19  new 
nations  with  populations  of  700  million 
people  and  other,  older,  nations  bringing 
the  total  population  to  well  over  a  billion 
people.  These  are  nations  whose  popu¬ 
lations  and  territories  represent  the  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  free  world  and  the 
slave  world  and  whose  raw  materials  are 
literally  vital  to  the  future  prosperity 
and  strength  of  our  Nation.  My  second 
observation  is  that  the  capital  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  to  be  devoted  annually  to  this  in¬ 
calculably  important  purpose  on  which 
the  whole  future  peace  of  the  world  is 
so  heavily  dependent  is  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent  of  the  annual  gross 
national  product  of  our  own  great 
economy. 

IV 

The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  House  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee,  is  the  product  of 
a  great  many  hours  of  committee  study. 

I  believe  it  is  an  improved  measure  for 
the  achievement  of  our  mutual  security 
objectives.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  rule  under  which  this  bill  is  reported 
out  provides,  as  it  should  provide  on  such 
an  important  measure,  ample  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  Members  of  this  House  to  ex¬ 
amine  carefully  and  to  debate  fully  each 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1957.  I  believe  that  the  House 
should  pass  this  rule  at  once  so  that  it 
can  resolve  itself  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  and  commence  its  consideration 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957,  in 
order  to  continue  in  the  future  the  pro- 
giams  which,  in  the  past,  have  con¬ 
tributed  SO  immeasurably  to  the  freedom 
and  stability  of  lands  hard  pressed  by 
the  forces  of  international  communism 
throughout  the  world,  and  which,  there¬ 
fore,  have  contributed  no  less  impor¬ 
tantly  to  the  freedom  and  security  of 
America. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  I  yield. 


Mr.  BOW.  Since  the  rule  waives 
points  of  order,  I  assume  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  gave  consideration  to 
those  matters  which  would  have  been 
subject  to  points  of  order. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Indeed,  we  did. 

Mr.  BOW.  Can  the  gentleman  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  House  what  provisions  are 
in  the  bill  which  would  have  been  subject 
to  a  point  of  order,  had  such  points  of 
order  not  been  waived? 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  It  was  believed  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  that  Title  II  would 
have  been  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BOW.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there 
are,  perhaps,  a  billion  or  more  dollars  in 
the  bill  that  would  have  been  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  had  the  points  of  order 
not  been  waived? 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Title  II  would  carry 
$500  million. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
some  that  perhaps  it  would  amount  to 
at  least  $11/2  billion. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Title  H  would  have 
cai-ried  an  initial  appropriation  of  $500 
million,  plus  the  right  to  borrow  $500 
million  the  following  year  and  $500  mil¬ 
lion  the  year  after  that. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’NEILL,  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  in  error,  that  the  $500  million  would 
not  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  No. 

Mr.  VORYS.  However,  there  is  an 
attempt  in  the  bill  to  leave  that  to  be 
reviewed  by  the  Appropriations  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  some  of  us  think  that  would 
make  it  all  subject  to  a  point  of  order; 
and  because  it  might  be,  there  was  a  re¬ 
quest  for  a  waiver. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Actually  we  did  not 
ask  the  Parliamentarian  whether  a  point 
of  order  would  lie,  but  if  a  point  of 
order  was  raised  against  it  and  the  bill 
was  subject  to  a  point  of  order,  it  would 
kill  the  bill  entirely;  it  would  scuttle  the 
bill. 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  has  been  quite  the 
custom  to  have  waivers  of  points  of  order 
because  of  the  complicated  nature  of  this 
very  long  bill  from  year  to  year. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  I  would  be  anything 
but  truthful  if  I  did  not  say  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Rules  Committee  in  waiv- 
points  of  order  was  to  try  to  save 
title  II. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  were  points  of 
order  upon  mutual-security  bills  or  ECA, 
or  any  of  those  bills  that  have  come  along 
in  the  last  10  years,  waived?  Does  the 
gentleman  recall  the  committee  having 
waived  any  points  of  order  in  the  last  10 
years? 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Well,  I  have  not  been 
here  10  years,  but  I  know  that  on  appro¬ 
priation  bills  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  Rules  Committee  on  many  occasions 
to  waive  points  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  know  it  is 
becoming  the  accepted  Spanish  custom, 
or  whatever  custom  it  is,  to  waive  points 
of  order. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  I  yield. 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  For  those  who  are 
questioning  the  waiving  of  points  of 
order,  on  yesterday  an  amendment  was 
offered  to  strike  out  the  2-year  additions 
to  development  loan  funds.  In  other 
words,  make  it  1  year  only.  There  will 
be  an  amendment  to  take  that  out,  so  the 
House  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  it, 
regardless  of  whether  this  rule  is 
adopted. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lane]. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT - A  TWO-WAY  PROGRAM 

^TO  DEPEND  AND  EXTEND  FREEDOM 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  would 
have  no  viable  foreign  policy  without  the 
mutual-security  program. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  our  people  do 
not  comprehend  the  need,  and  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  foreign  aid.  To  the 
uninformed,  it  appears  to  be  a  giveaway. 
There  is  no  question  that  S.  2130, 
amending  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954  will  be  passed. 

In  the  process  I  hope  that  the  able 
efforts  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  will  receive  greater  recognition, 
and  that  the  American  people  will  come 
to  understand  why  these  appropriations 
are  necessary  for  the  national  interest 
and  security  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  the  defense  of  freedom  itself. 

As  the  committee  states: 

Events  clearly  indicate  that  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  military  assistance  to  our 
allies  and  that  we  must  expand  and  improve 
our  programs  of  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Even  in  those  rare  and  isolated  cases 
where  there  was  waste  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  this  program,  cases  that  were 
greatly  exaggerated  in  the  first  place, 
the  consensus  of  informed  opinion  is 
that  this  program  is  a  major  factor  in 
thwarting  the  aggressive  policies  of 
international  communism. 

In  this  year’s  legislation,  there  are 
two  important  structural  changes,  de¬ 
signed  to  eliminate  defects  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  previous  years.  One  is  the  re¬ 
quirement  that  long-range  economic  de¬ 
velopment  shall  be  financed  on  a  loan, 
rather  than  a  grant  basis.  The  other 
.is  the  elimination  of  the  necessity  for 
obligating  funds  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment  on  a  fiscal  year  basis. 

The  development  loan  fund  is  a  new 
approach  for  assisting  nations  of  the  less 
developed  areas  of  the  world. 

The  committee  report  stresses  two 
fundamental  considerations. 

First,  the  importance  to  the  United 
States  of  helping  to  accelerate  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  less  developed  countries  which 
are  free  from  domination  by  the  govern¬ 
ments  or  organizations  controlling  inter¬ 
national  communism.  Second,  the  con¬ 
viction  that  if  we  are  to  embark  upon 
an  accelerated  development  program,  we 
must  do  it  in  a  way  that  is  sound  and 
businesslike. 

This  approach  constitutes  a  definite 
improvement.  It  should  silence  the 
handful  of  vocal  critics  who  are  con¬ 
stantly  harping  on  the  fact  that  we  are 
giving  money  away  to  other  countries 
for  no  useful  purpose,  and  without  ade¬ 
quate  return  insofar  as  our  own  national 
security  is  concerned.  And  it  prepares 
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the  way  for  a  curtailment  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  when  other  nations,  as  a  result  of 
our  help,  are  able  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet. 

As  to  the  other  factor,  witnesses  at 
the  hearings  testified  that  annual  ap¬ 
propriations  do  not  encourage  the  re¬ 
ceiving  countries  to  use  our  aid  for  the 
long-term  projects  that  are  really 
needed.  Lacking  any  assurance  of  con¬ 
tinuity,  these  countries  use  our  aid  in¬ 
stead  for  short-term  purposes,  which 
are  often  wasteful.  Nor  can  we  our¬ 
selves  plan  ahead  for  the  most  effective 
use  of  resources  which  the  United  States 
provides  as  assistance,  if  the  amount  of 
those  resources  cannot  be  predicted  from 
year  to  year. 

The  report  suggested  that  sufBcient 
money  be  made  available  for  develop¬ 
ment  financing  to  cover  more  than  1 
year’s  operation. 

Competent  opinion  is  almost  unani¬ 
mously  agreed  that  the  new  method  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  J,his  bill  is  necessary. 

The  heart  of  this  bill  relates  to  mili¬ 
tary  assistance. 

Many  people  do  not  recognize  that, 
important  as  the  United  States  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  free  world  defense  efforts  of 
our  allies  have  been,  our  contributions 
have  been  small  compared  to  their  own 
defense  expenditures. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  they  are 
carrying  their  share  of  the  load. 

In  1956,  for  instance,  when  our  con¬ 
tribution  to  their  efforts  amounted  to 
$1.7  billion,  our  NATO  partners  in  Europe 
expended  for  defense  $13.1  billion,  or  al¬ 
most  90  percent  of  the  total  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  and  their  defense  ex¬ 
penditures  combined. 

Thus,  the  nations  receiving  grant  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  from  us  have  spent  for 
defense  about  $51/2  for  every  dollar  that 
we  have  put  into  such  assistance.  Th^ 
essential  mutuality  in  the  defense  activi¬ 
ties  of  ourselves  and  our  free-world 
partners  is  the  greatest  source  of 
strength  in  this  effort  to  insure  lasting 
peace  and  security. 

If  we  did  not  have  their  assistance,  and 
had  to  “go  it  alone,”  we  would  have  to 
have  many  more  million  of  our  own 
young  men  in  military  service,  and  at  a 
cost  far  greater  than  is  needed  to  support 
the  armed  forces  presently  maintained 
by  our  allies. 

Consider  these  revealing  facts. 
Without  our  assistance  and  support, 
our  friends  might  well  falter  and  not 
make  the  necessary  efforts  to  protect 
themselves.  With  the  funds  provided, 
the  United  States  will  assist  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  more  than  200  divisions,  more 
than  2,300  naval  vessels,  more  than  10,000 
jet  aircraft,  and  more  than  12,000  con¬ 
ventional  aircraft. 

If  the  United  States  tried  to  achieve 
a  comparable  defense  status  from  its  own 
funds  and  manpower,  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible.  For  example,  it  costs  per  year 
to  pay,  house,  feed,  and  clothe  the  aver¬ 
age  military  man  of  our  allies  on  his  own 
soil:  for  Turks,  $105;  for  Koreans,  $117; 
for  free  Chinese,  $142;  for  Italians,  $837; 
while  the  comparable  cost  for  a  United 
States  military  man,  without  arms,  is 
$3,511,  to  which  must  be  added  $3,000 
per  year  for  transportation  and  mainte¬ 


nance,  making  a  total  of  approximately 
$6,600. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  is  part  and 
parcel  of  our  own  defense  effort. 

Its  success  in  preventing  Communist 
expansion  through  aggression  is  evident. 

The  Communists  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  see  us  weaken  it,  in  order 
to  save  money  at  the  expense  of  security. 
They  are  certain  to  be  disappointed. 
Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re¬ 
cently  the  State  of  Michigan  and  the 
Nation  lost  a  most  estimable  citizen  in 
the  death  of  our  former  colleague,  Earl 
C.  Michener.  Shortly  after  his  death, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Celler]  ,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  on  which  Mr.  Michener 
served. so  well,  and  of  which  he  was  at 
one  time  chairman,  took  occasion  to  call 
his  death  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 
At  that  time  no  Republican  from  Mich¬ 
igan  was  on  the  floor.  Later,  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  absence  of  Mr.  Michener’s 
successor,  Mr.  Meader,  on  official  busi¬ 
ness,  I  did  not  bring  notice  of  that  sad 
happening  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

Still  later,  Mr.  Meader,  who  succeeded 
Mr.  Michener,  obtained  a  special  order. 
However,  it  came  so  late  in  the  day  that 
again  Michigan  Republicans  and  many 
other  Members  of  the  House  who  served 
with  Mr.  Michener  were  not  on  the  floor. 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  Mr. 
Michener  recognized  him  as  a  sound, 
conservative,  and  valued  Member  of  the 
House,  an  expert  on  parliamentary  pro¬ 
cedure;  always  in  attendance  during  de¬ 
bate;  always  implementing  his  views  by 
conservative,  worthwhile  statements. 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  him  will 
long  hold  his  kindness  and  his  helpful 
advice  and  service  in  memory. 

Earl  Cory  Michener  was  born  Novem¬ 
ber  30, 1876,  near  Attica,  Seneca  County, 
Ohio. 

With  his  parents  he  moved  to  Adrian, 
Mich.,  in  1889.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Adrian.  Served  as  as  a  pri¬ 
vate  in  Company  B,  31st  Regiment,  Mich¬ 
igan  Volunteer  Infantry  in  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  from  April  26,  1898,  to 
May  17,  1899. 

He  studied  law  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1901  and  1902 
and  was  graduated  from  the  law  depart¬ 
ment  of  Columbia  University — now 
George  Washington  University — Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  in  1903  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  laws.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  the  same  year  and  began  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  law  in  Adrian,  Mich. 

He  was  assistant  prosecuting  attorney 
for  Lenawee  Coimty.  Mich.,  from  1907  to 
1910;  prosecuting  attorney,  1911-1914. 

He  was  elected  as  a  Republican  to  the 
66th  Congress  and  6  succeeding  Con¬ 
gresses — serving  from  March  4,  1919,  to 


March  3, 1933.  Unsuccessful  in  the  1932 
election,  he  was  again  elected  in  1934  and 
served  in  the  74th  and  7  succeeding  Con¬ 
gresses,  from  January  3,  1935,  to  Jan¬ 
uary  3, 1951,  a  total  of  15  terms,  a  ijeriod 
of  30  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  our  colleague, 
George  Meader,  who  was  elected  to  the 
82d  Congress. 

Our  colleague,  Mr.  Michener,  was  a  de¬ 
voted  husband  and  father.  He  idolized 
his  son,  who  preceded  him  some  years 
ago,  and  whose  death  was  a  severe  shock 
from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  - 
For  years,  Mrs.  Michener  was  an  in¬ 
valid.  Our  colleague  never  failed,  in 
every  possible  way,  to  minimize  her  suf¬ 
fering — never  neglected  any  opportunity 
to  make  her  life  more  bearable. 

Our  friend  was  an  accomplished  law¬ 
yer,  He  was  an  experienced  parliamen¬ 
tarian.  For  years,  he  was  regarded  as 
the  assistant  to  the  Republican  Party 
leader.  He  was  very  helpful,  not  only  to 
the  older  Members  of  the  House,  but 
especially  so  to  those  who  came  in  after 
he  entered  upon  his  service  here. 

In  his  passing,  many  of  us  now  here 
lost  a  valued,  helpful  friend,  a  competent, 
considerate  colleague. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  wish  to  join  with 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  in  ex¬ 
pressing  my  deep  regret  over  the  death 
of  Earl  Michener.  I  seiwed  with  him 
for  many  years  and  sat  by  his  side  for 
many  years  on  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
That  permitted  me  to  know  what  an  able 
man  he  was;  what  a  just  man  he  was; 
and  what  a  good  man  he  was.  No  man 
was  ever  more  actuated  by  a  desire  to 
help  his  countrymen  than  Earl  Mich¬ 
ener.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  intelligence, 
of  sound  convictions  and  with  the  cour¬ 
age  of  his  convictions. 

In  the  early  days  of  my  service  here, 
he  was  of  tremendous  help  and  took 
great  care  to  direct  us  along  the  right 
path.  He  was  one  of  my  most  intimate 
friends  and  his  death  caused  keen  re¬ 
gret. 

Not  only  Was  he  a  sound  legislator  but 
he  was  dedicated  to  the  country  he 
loved.  With  loyalty  and  courage  he 
served  his  country  in  the  legislative  halls 
and  in  the  field  of  battle  as  well.  His  was 
a  distinguished  military  career,  A  great 
American  passed  away  in  the  death  of 
Earl  Michener. 

(Mr.  MARTIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

IXldiPlCS  ) 

(Mr.  HALLECK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
learned  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  passing 
of  Earl  Cory  Michener,  my  former  col¬ 
league. 

Well  do  I  remember  his  able  service  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
the  80th  Congress  when  it  was  my  priv¬ 
ilege  to  serve  this  House  as  majority 
leader. 

As  one  of  the  experienced  members 
of  this  body  when  I  came  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  1935,  Earl  Michener  was  one 
of  that  small  band  of  Republican  Repre- 
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sentatives  who  stxjod  solidly  for  party 
principles  during  the  long  years  when  we 
were  in  an  almost  hopeless  minority. 

His  faith  in  those  principles  and  his 
willingness  to  stand  and  be  counted 
when  the  chips  were  down  served  as  an 
inspiration  to  those  of  us  who  had  come 
moi-e  recently  to  the  Congress. 

As  a  veteran  of  the  legislative  proc¬ 
esses,  Earl  Michener  was  also  one  to 
whom  the  younger  Members  looked  for 
guidance,  and  he  was  always  ready  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  wherever  he  could, 
giving  unselfishly  of  his  time  and  talents 
to  that  end. 

Above  and  beyond  his  identification  as 
a  stalwart  champion  of  Republicanism, 
however,  the  long  record  of  Earl  Cory 
Michener ’s  career  in  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  established  him  as  a  servant 
of  the  public  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word. 

Earl  Michener  was  dedicated  to  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  not  only  to  his  party  and 
to  the  people  of  the  Second  District  of 
Michigan  who  sent  him  down  here  for 
14  terms,  but  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

It  can  be  said,  truly,  that  he  acquitted 
himself  with  high  distinction.  To  those 
of  his  family  who  survive,  I  offer  my 
heartfelt  sympathies  in  their  bereave¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  regrets  I  always  have 
when  this  bill  reaches  the  floor  of  the 
House  is  the  fact  that  I  disagree  with 
the  majority  members  of  the  committee 
on  this  legislation.  I  think,  however, 
that  the  members  appreciate  and  re¬ 
spect  those  who  differ  with  them,  and  I 
like  to  think  that  the  give  and  take  that 
we  have  within  our  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  this  house  is  the  thing  that 
makes  this  country  great. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  would  just  like  to  take 
this  opportimity,  as  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  who  on 
this  question  is  on  the  opposite  side  from 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  to  pay 
tribute  to  him  personally.  For  many 
years  I  have  sat  with  him  on  the  com¬ 
mittee.  There  is  no  man  whose  criti¬ 
cisms  have  done  more  to  improve  the 
very  program  that  he  himself  thought 
was  perhaps  ill  advised. 

He  has  made  his  fight  and  then  has 
accepted  the  will  of  the  majority  and 
gone  ahead  to  serve  faithfully  like  a 
good  soldier  and  do  well  that  which  the 
majority  voted  for.  As  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  one  of  his  fellow  legis¬ 
lators,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  his  abil¬ 
ity,  diligence,  honesty,  and  forthright¬ 
ness.  There  is  not  a  member  of  the 
committee  who  does  not  have  the  great¬ 
est  respect  for  him — and  for  those  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  in  their  opposition  to 
the  bill. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

This  matter  of  waiving  points  of  order 
which  in  the  rule  before  us  I  think  is 
perhaps  an  Innovation  for  our  commit¬ 
tee.  I  do  not  recall  any  time  where  we 
have  asked  for  a  waiver  in  a  rule,  but 
I  can  fully  imderstand  why  the  request 
was  made.  I  was  in  hopes  that  we  could 
have  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
bill  a  thorough  examination  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  so-called  development  loan 
fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  chief  elements 
in  this  bill  that  distm’bs  me  greatly  is 
the  matter  of  its  effect  upon  inflationary 
trends.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  deny  the 
fact  that  this  bill  represents  a  good  slug 
of  inflation,  and  I  want  to  bring  to  your 
attentidn  just  a  paragraph  or  two  from 
the  report  prepared  by  Clement  John¬ 
ston,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  other  body  to  go  to  south¬ 
east  Asia  and  look  over  the  situation  in 
that  part  of  the  world  on  this  question 
of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Johnston  calls  attention  to  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  exists  in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia.  He  said : 

Conditions  which  existed  at  the  time  may 
have  justified  the  United  States  decision  to 
support  the  currencies  of  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Cambodia  at  the  arbitrary  rate  of  35  pias¬ 
ters  or  other  local  currency  to  the  dollar. 
Today  that  figure  is  utterly  unrealistic,  as 
becomes  apparent  when  we  examine  the  need 
for  monetary  reform  in  Vietnam.  The  added 
and  unnecessary  cost  to  the  United  States 
taxpayer  is  approximately  $20  million  a 
month.  This  money  is  not  going  into  public 
treasuries:  it  is  going  into  private  pockets. 
Of  even  more  importance,  the  faith  of  the 
newly  freed  people  of  the  area  in  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  democratic  government  is  being 
shaken  by  the  spectacle  of  the  undeserved 
enrichment  of  a  favored  group. 

In  Vietnam,  for  example.  United  States 
representatives  have  met  with  only  limited 
success  in  the  past  2  years  in  persuading  the 
Vietnamese  Government  to  adopt  and  apply 
sound  economic  and  fiscal  policies,  so  es¬ 
sential  to  a  development  program. 

Do  not  forget,  the  matter  we  are  talk¬ 
ing  about  today  is  the  development  pro¬ 
gram. 

He  said  further: 

These  conflicts  involve  a  basic  clash  be¬ 
tween  political  nationalism  and  sound  eco¬ 
nomics  and  nationalism  has  prevailed.  This 
is  evident  in  various  facets  of  handling  com¬ 
mercial  aid.  It  appears  also  in  budget  ad¬ 
ministration,  for  in  practice  there  is  no  real 
budget  control  and,  consequently,  budget 
deficits  have  increased  Inflation  in  the  econ¬ 
omy.  Likewise,  the  Government  has  shown 
a  singular  reluctance  to  exercise  vigorously 
its  taxing  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  needs  a 
good  look,  it  needs  more  time  than  we 
have  had  to  study  the  problem.  This 
matter  came  to  us  only  a  few  short  weeks 
ago  and  we  have  been  spending  our  time 
on  technicalities  and  details  but  have 
never  gotten  into  the  basic  philosophy 
of  the  situation, 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen¬ 
tleman  yield  again? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
the  House  what  the  final  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Johnston  was  with  respect  to  the 


worthwhileness  of  this  overall  program, 
despite  the  difiBculties  in  that  country 
and  also  in  a  good  many  other  countries? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
have  the  particular  reference.  If  the 
gentleman  has  it,  I  will  be  glad  to  have 
him  insert  it  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  is  my  recollection  that 
he  favors  continuation  of  the  program, 
always  being  on  the  lookout  for  the  kind 
of  situation  described,  situations  which 
are  bound  to  develop  in  countries  that 
have  been  independent  for  only  a  very 
few  years.  The  program  certainly  needs 
constant  supervision.  He  stated  that  the 
program  has  been  of  great  value  and 
should  be  continued,  and  I  believe  he 
advised  some  expansion  in  the  loan  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  The  point 
it  seems  to  me  is  that  our  authorities 
abroad  are  having  a  diflacult  time  try¬ 
ing  to  get  these  folks  to  get  their  houses 
in  order.  He  made  the  further  state¬ 
ment: 

United  States  aid  cannot  bring  any  real 
and  lasting  benefits  to  Vietnam,  Laos,  or 
Cambodia  as  long  as  the  false  values  of  in¬ 
flation  are  diverting  resources  to  uneco¬ 
nomic  ends. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  consider¬ 
ation  of  this  rule  raises  the  curtain  on 
the  annual  show  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  billed  as  the  Great  Foreign 
Giveaway.  But  this  year,  something  new 
has  been  added  for  American  taxpayers 
by  way  of  a  new  strip  tease  act,  the 
loan  procedure  that  is  contained  in  the 
title  for  the  protection  of  which  this  un¬ 
thinkable  waiver  of  points  of  order  was 
granted.  Since  the  present  foreign 
giveaway  operation  is  becoming  unsav¬ 
ory  to  the  people  of  the  country,  this 
starts  the  new  fashion  of  loans  and  gives 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
whoever  he  may  be,  almost  untrammeled 
power  to  spend  money. 

And  it  is  proposed  to  create  a  $19,000 
a  year  manager,  a  new  manager  on  the 
scene,  with  a  retinue  of  helpers  to  dish 
out  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars  in  the 
next  3  years.  In  this  show  that  is  about 
to  be  put  on,  the  usual  medicine  men  will 
be  around  to  sell  their  wares,  but  no  pegs 
have  been  left  for  the  taxpayers  to  hang 
their  shirts  and  pants  on  that  will  be 
stripped  off  them.  They  will  be  told  to 
toss  them  to  the  foreigners  in  the  audi¬ 
ence,  and  the  only  injunction  to  the  for¬ 
eigners  will  be  to  please  return  the  empty 
billfolds. 

There  is  no  reason  why  points  of  order 
should  be  waived  on  this  bill  unless  it  is 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
did  not  do  its  homework  properly  or  the 
Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House  wanted 
to  make  it  easy  and  comfortable  for  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committeee.  There  can 
be  no  other  explanation. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman,  and  I  would  appreci- 
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ate  a  better  explanation  of  why  the 
Rules  Committee  waived  points  of  order 
than  you  gave  to  the  gentleman  who  ad¬ 
dressed  the  question  to  you. 

Mr.  O'NKIIiL.  The  explanation  is  very 
simple.  As  to  title  n,  at  least  we  were 
not  sure  that  a  point  of  order  would  lie 
against  or  not,  but  to  try  to  protect  it, 
we  did  waive  points  of  order.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  a  great  possibility  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would  be  the 
one  who  would  make  a  point  of  order 
against  title  II.  If  the  point  of  order 
was  sustained,  then  title  II  would  have 
been  stricken  from  the  bill.  The  bill  is 
subject  to  amendment.  The  House  has 
already  been  served  with  notice  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI,  that 
he  intends  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
bill.  If  anybody  is  not  satisfied  with  it, 
it  is  his  right  to  move  that  the  section 
be  stricken  out,  or  the  title,  but  we 
thought  it  would  be  best  for  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  to  vote  their  will  on 
the  matter  rather  than  for  one  gentle¬ 
man  to  get  up  and  raise  a  point  of  order 
striking  it  out.  We  thought  it  was  fair 
to  the  members  of  the  committee,  who 
spent  some  eighty-seven-odd  days,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  hearing  the  proponents  of  this  bill, 
and  that  it  would  be  best  for  the  State 
Department  and  the  President  and  for 
all  concerned  rather  than  one  individual, 
who  had  not  put  the  time  and  study  into 
it,  to  get  up  and  raise  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  tell  me  why  we  have  rules 
of  the  House  that  provide  for  the  raising 
of  points  of  order. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Well,  you  have  a  Rules 
Committee,  but  you  can  apparently  cir¬ 
cumvent  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  exactly  the  an¬ 
swer  I  wanted.  The  Committee  on 
Rules,  the  gentleman  has  said,  has  cir- 
ciunvented  the  rules  of  the  House.  He  is 
perfectly  right.  He  is  frank  about  it. 

Mr.  O’NEILL,  But  this  gives  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  opportimity 
to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  House  has  the 
opportunity  to  vote  its  will, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  but  that  does 
not  detract  from  the  fact  that  the  Rules 
Committee  is  circumventing  the  rules  of 
the  House  by  voting  for  a  rule  waiving 
points  of  order  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Of  course,  you  are 
not.  If  the  House  wants  to  vote  the  rule 
down,  the  House  can  do  so. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further. requests  for  time. 

Mr.  O’NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  “The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that^  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  S.  2130,  with  Idx. 
Cooper  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  imanimous  consent,  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2130  and  urge  its  adop¬ 
tion  by  the  House. 

(Mr.  GORDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  2130,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
mutual  security  program.  For  a  full  10 
years  now  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  been  appearing  annually  be¬ 
fore  the  House  recommending  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  legislation  designed  to  strength¬ 
en  the  defense  posture  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  free  world  allied  with  us  in 
the  common  effort  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  - Communist  domination. 

When  the  committee  appeared  before 
the  House  last  year,  there  were  uncer¬ 
tainties  in  the  minds  of  many  as  to  the 
future  direction  and  magnitude  of  the 
mutual  security  program.  In  every 
quarter,  from  the  President  on  down, 
there  were  demands  for  a  new  look  and 
a  reappraisal  of  the  program  and  the 
need  for  it. 

Since  that  time  the  program  has  been 
subjected  to  the  most  painstaking  and 
thorough  reexamination  and  reappraisal 
undertaken  since  its  inception.  The  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  the  subject  of  exhaustive 
study  not  only  by  commissions  in  the 
executive  branch,  but  by  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  as  well,  includ¬ 
ing  that  conducted  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  last  fall. 

As  for  the  continuing  need  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  savage  suppression  of  the 
Hungarian  revolt  last  October  made 
clear  that  the  post-Stalin  Soviet  regime 
was  no  less  determined  to  use  military 
force  to  obtain  its  objectives  than  its 
predecessor.  The  current  shifts  in  the 
Kremlin  mean  new  faces,  but  we  have 
no  basis  whatever  for  any  hope  that  the 
old  Commvmist  threat  has  been  removed. 

The  achievement  of  some  measure  of 
freedom  in  Poland  and  events  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  have  reemphasized  the 
increasing  importance  of  continuing  to 
provide  military  assistance  to  our  allies. 
Events  have  also  pointed  up  the  increas¬ 
ing  importance  of  our  relations  with  the 
underdeveloped  nations  of  Asia  and 
Africa  and  the  wisdom  and  advisability 
of  expanding  and  improving  our  pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  to  them. 

There  has  been  significant  progress  in 
the  achievement  of  a  military  strength 
by  the  free  world  to  form  an  effective 
deterrent  against  major  war.  This  de¬ 
terrence  is  not  static  and  can  only  be 
kept  effective  by  constant  effort. 

United  States  contributions  to  the 
free  world  defense  efforts  of  our  allies 
have  been  of  great  importance,  but 
many  people  have  not  recognized  that 
important  as  United  States  contribu¬ 
tions  have  been,  they  are  small  com¬ 
pared  to  the  defense  expenditures  of  our 
allies.  As  brought  out  in  our  commit¬ 
tee  report,  in  1950  when  we  began  our 
military  assistance  programs,  our  ex¬ 
penditures  for  assistance  to  European 
NATO  countries  amounted  to  $300  mil¬ 


lion,  In  that  year  these  countries  them¬ 
selves  made  defense  expenditures  of  $6.5 
billion.  In  1953,  when  our  expenditures 
for  aid  to  these  countries  increased  to 
$3.2  billion,  they  spent  $12.8  billion  for 
defense;  their  share  of  the  $16  billion 
total  was  thus  80  percent.  And  in  1956, 
when  our  contribution  to  their  efforts 
amounted  to  $1.7  billion,  our  NATO  part¬ 
ners  in  Europe  expended  for  defense 
$13.1  billion,  or  almost  f’'  pei'cent  of  the 
total  of  our  military  assistance  and  their 
defense  expenditures  combined. 

Equally  striking  is  a  comparison  of 
our  total  aid  expenditures  with  the  de¬ 
fense  expenditures  of  all  our  grant-aid 
allies,  considering  that  even  relatively 
small  military  establishments  are  a 
great  economic  burden  for  them. 
United  States  expenditures  from  1950 
through  1956  for  military  assistance  to 
the  European  NATO  countries  and  for 
such  aid  to  other  grant-aid  countries 
totaled  $17.4  billion.  During  the  same 
period,  foreign  nations  used  their  own 
fimds  to  purchase  more  than  $1  billion 
worth  of  weapons  and  military  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  United  States. 

The  defense  expenditures  of  these 
countries  during  the  same  period 
totaled  $93  billion  in  the  joint  defense 
effort.  Thus,  the  nations  receiving 
grant  military  assistance  from  the 
United  States  have  expended  more  than 
$5  for  every  dollar  that  the  United 
States  has  put  into  such  assistance. 

Translating  these  dollar  sums  into 
concrete  terms,  these  expenditures  have 
made  it  possible  for  increasing  the 
ground  forces  of  our  allies  during  the 
period  1950-56  from  3.5  million  men 
to  4.8  million  men,  an  increase  of  37 
percent;  their  naval  forces  from  less 
than  1,000  combatant  vessels  to  over 
2,300,  an  increase  of  139  percent;  and 
their  air  forces  from  11,500  aircraft,  of 
which  fewer  than  500  were  jets,  to  over 
12,000  conventional  aircraft  and  nearly 
11,000  jet  aircraft — 22  times  as  many  as 
they  had  in  1950. 

We  have  the  benefit  of  all  this  in¬ 
creased  military  strength  as  the  result  of 
our  mutual  defense  activities.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  program,  the  United  States 
also  has  an  overseas  base  system  which 
gives  us  a  great  advantage  over  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  a  field  in  which  they  cannot 
compete,  the  location  of  overseas  defense 
bases.  The  western  nations  possess  a 
system  of  advance  bases,  including  the 
United  States  bases  in  North  Africa, 
which  gives  us  a  great  strategic  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  event  it  should  be  necessary 
to  launch  a  retaliatory  attack  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  committee  was  informed  during 
its  study  last  fall  that  our  base  system 
is  equivalent,  if  the  positions  were  re¬ 
versed,  to  the  Soviet  possessing  a  system 
of  advance  bases  which  would  enable  it 
to  launch  simultaneous  attacks  on  the 
United  States  from  Greenland,  New¬ 
foundland,  Bermuda,  Jamaica,  the  Yuca¬ 
tan  Peninsula,  Costa  Rica,  Lower  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  the  Aleutian  Islands, 

The  strategic  importance  of  our  allies 
and  our  overseas  bases  was  strikingly 
highlighted  by  Admiral  Radford  in  his 
recent  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  Admiral  Radford 
said: 
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The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  consider  that  an 
adequate  overseas  base  system  is  essential 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  free  world 
military  strategy.  Here,  then,  is  a  definite 
link  between  our  prospects  of  victory  if  war 
is  forced  upon  us  and  the  military  assistance 
program. 

In  essence,  to  insure  our  success  we  must 
provide  essential  funds  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  world  base  system  from  which 
United  States  and  Allied  forces  may  contain 
and  counterattack  the  Communists.  All 
other  reasons  for  foreign  military  assistance 
must  be  contributory  to  this  one  central 
theme. 

I  was  particularly  impressed,  and  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  this  additional  statement  of 
Admiral  Radford  dm-ing  his  testimony 
in  support  of  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram.  Admiral  Radford  told  us  that — • 

A  major  deterrent  force  per  se  is  not  abso¬ 
lute  insurance  enough  to  prevent  the  Com¬ 
munists  from  achieving  their  aim  of  world 
domination.  They  would  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity — if  that  were  our  only  program — to 
defeat  us.  In  a  sense  sole  reliance  on  a 
United  States-based  major  retaliatory  force 
is  the  fortress  America  program — I  might 
say  in  passing  it  is  not  now  technically 
possible  to  achieve  that  state  of  affairs  with¬ 
out  some  bases  overseas.  I  have  covered 
that  in  my  statement.  Perhaps  10  years  or 
more  from  now  it  might  be  possible,  with 
guided  missiles  of  long-range  and  longer 
range  aircraft  and  other  Improvements  in 
submarines.  It  is  possible  at  some  indeter¬ 
minate  time  in  the  future  that  we  could 
build  sufficient  military  strength  based 
either  on  United  States  territory,  or  in  the 
International  waters  of  the  world  that  we 
had  to  get  no  permission  to  use,  to  deter 
Communists  from  attacking  us. 

But  the  main  hope  of  preventing  the  ulti¬ 
mate  success  of  the  Communist  power  in  the 
world  is  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the  rest 
of  the  free  world. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  be¬ 
gan  its  hearings  on  May  22  and  con¬ 
cluded  them  on  Jime  28  after  hearing  91 
witnesses  and  studying  a  voluminous 
mass  of  background  material.  The  com¬ 
mittee  gave  most  careful  consideration 
to  reports,  testimony,  and  statements 
indicating  deficiencies  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  certain  aspects  of  the  mutual 
security  program  and  to  unfavorable  re¬ 
ports  that  have  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  magazine  articles.  The  com¬ 
mittee  devoted  the  first  part  of  its  hear¬ 
ings  to  a  study  of  these  deficiencies  and 
for  that  purpose  received  testimony  from 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  and  other  officials  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office.  The  committee  also 
had  the  benefit  of  the  testimony  from 
the  chairman  and  members  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Operations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  and  was  particularly  concerned  to 
determine  whether  or  not  administrative 
procedures  and  fiscal  controls  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration 
had  been  adequately  modified  to  correct 
deficiencies  which  had  been  reported. 

The  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  reported  significent  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  programing  process, 
project  administration,  personnel  selec¬ 
tion  and  fiscal  management,  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  reported  to 
the  committee  that  action  has  been  ini¬ 
tiated  to  con-ect  most  of  the  deficiencies 
which  its  audits  have  revealed. 


We  will  imdoubtedly  learn  of  addi¬ 
tional  deficiencies  from  time  to  time,  and 
we  shall  do  our  best  to  initiate  whatever 
further  legislative  steps  are  necessary  to 
prevent  them  and  to  avoid  their  recur¬ 
rence. 

As  the  committee  report  states,  “in  no 
case  has  it  been  demonstrated  that  the 
administration  of  the  program  was  so 
deficient  that  it  would  have  been  better 
to  have  terminated  our  effort.  Even  in 
Ii’an,  where  the  most  serious  adminis¬ 
trative  shortcomings  were  foimd,  the  net 
result  has  been  strikingly  successful. 
The  consensus  of  informed  observers  is 
that  without  United  States  assistance 
Iran  would  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
Communists.’’ 

All  of  the  information  available  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  indicates 
most  clearly  that  the  Soviet  leaders,  to 
use  the  words  of  Admiral  Radford  “have 
no  intention  to  abandon  their  ultimate 
objective  of  world  domination’’.  We  also 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
have  no  sense  of  urgency  in  working  to 
achieve  their  objective.  It  is  only  be¬ 
cause  of  our  present  strength  that  they 
appear  to  put  a  lesser  emphasis  on 
violence  now  while  they  still  work  for 
an  overwhelming  military  strength.  We 
must  not  forget  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  let  them  achieve  a  military  advantage 
over  us. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that  many 
aspects  of  our  mutual  security  programs, 
the  purely  technical  assistance  and  other 
forms  of  nonmilitary*  aid  together  with 
the  direct  military  assistance,  are  clearly 
and  inseparably  interrelated  in  our  over¬ 
all  defense  effort. 

The  committee  has  worked  most  care¬ 
fully  to  improve  the  bill  before  us  today. 
Most  of  the  committee  amendments  are 
in  the  nature  of  improvements  which  I 
believe  will  help  tighten  up  some  of  the 
loose  ends  of  the  program  and  make  for 
economy  and  efficiency  in  its  operation. 
However,  there  is  one  amendment,  on 
page  32  of  the  bill,  which  I  shall  oppose 
and  which  I  hope  will  be  rejected  by  the 
House.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  com¬ 
pletely  denying  any  type  of  assistance 
to  the  people  of  Poland  who  have  al¬ 
ready  made  significant  strides  toward 
the  attainment  of  a  measure  of  freedom. 
The  House  has  on  other  legislation  re¬ 
cently  expressed  itself  in  opposition  to 
such  a  position,  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  House  will  confirm  its  previous 
stand  by  ovei-whelmlngly  rejecting  this 
proposed  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  continuation  of  the 
mutual  security  program  is  essential  to 
the  national  interest  and  security  of  the 
United  States  and  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Carnahan]  will  serve  as 
floor  manager  for  the  majority  side  dur¬ 
ing  the  consideration  of  S.  2130. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con¬ 
sume. 

We  have  before  us  this  year  another 
bill  which  authorizes  the  money  neces¬ 
sary  to  continue  the  Mutual  Security 
Program.  The  bill  includes  provision 
for  a  variety  of  programs,  the  details  of 
which  are  complex.  Nevertheless,  I  can 
say  with  confidence  that  in  determining 
how  he  will  vote  on  this  bill,  any  Mem- 
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her  of  the  House  needs  to  consider  only 
a  few  simple  and  basic  questions,  and  I 
think  I  can  say  with  equal  confidence 
that  the  answers  to  these  questions  are 
obvious. 

There  are  a  few  columnists  and  com¬ 
mentators,  and  I  recognize  that  there 
are  a  few  of  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  believe 
that  the  decision  as  to  what  should  be 
done  about  foreign  aid  should  be  reached 
on  the  basis  of  answers  to  these  three 
questions:  First,  should  we  continue  giv¬ 
ing  money  away  to  foreigners;  second, 
should  we  provide  United  States  assist¬ 
ance  to  governments  which  are  not  hon¬ 
estly  and  efficiently  operated;  and  third, 
should  the  United  States  give  aid  to  na¬ 
tions  which  are  not  fully  committed  to 
our  views  and  are  not  willing  to  accept 
without  question  our  leadership? 

I  would  like  to  invite  your  attention  for 
a  few  minutes  to  what  it  would  mean  to 
the  United  States  if  we  did  accept  the 
simple,  the  obvious  and  the  easy  answers 
to  the  three  questions  which  I  have  just 
asked. 

The  best  way  to  make  clear  my  mean¬ 
ing,  I  think,  is  for  me  to  ask  three  other 
questions  which  are  equally  simple  and 
to  which  I  feel  confident  the  answers  are 
equally  obvious.  The  first  is.  What  does 
the  United  States  want  to  do  about  the 
large  military  forces  now  under  arms  and 
determined  to  resist  Communist  aggres¬ 
sion  at  all  costs.  Such  forces  are  in 
being  today  in  the  Republic  of  Korea,  in 
Turkey,  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  and 
elsewhere  among  some  of  our  allies. 
These  forces  have  been  equipped  pri¬ 
marily  with  weapons,  ammunition,  and 
airplanes  from  the  United  States.'  Per¬ 
haps  in  none  of  these  nations  is  there  any 
possibility  that  the  nation  itself  could, 
with  its  own  resources,  maintain  a  mili¬ 
tary  establishment  in  any  way  compa¬ 
rable  to  what  it  now  has. 

I  think  every  Member  of  this  House 
would  want  to  give  very  careful  and  even 
prayerful  consideration  before  he  would 
want  to  vote  to  abandon  our  programs 
for  assisting  these  nations. 

The  second  of  the  simple  questions 
that  I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  is. 
What  about  our  overseas  military  bases? 
Is  it  important  that  we  maintain  the  air¬ 
fields  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia  from 
which  planes  can  be  launched  which  will 
be  in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  two  over 
vital  targets? 

The  committee  heard  most  revealing 
testimony  from  Admiral  Radford,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  I 
invite  your  attention  to  pages  732 
through  736  of  part  V  of  the  committee 
hearings  on  this  bill.  Admiral  Radford 
pointed  out  that  the  most  important  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  free  world  today  is  our  own 
retaliatory  strength,  and  he  said  that 
now,  today,  it  is  not  technically  possible 
to  make  this  retaliatory  strength  effec¬ 
tive  without  overseas  bases.  He  stated 
further,  and  I  quote: 

Perhaps  10  years  or  more  from  now  it 
might  be  possible,  with  guided  missiles  of 
long  range  and  longer  range  aircraft  and 
other  Improvements  in  submarines.  It  is 
possible  at  some  indeterminate  time  in  the 
future  that  we  could  build  sufficient  military 
strength  based  either  on  United  States  terri- 
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tory,  or  In  the  International  waters  of  the 
world  that  we  had  to  get  no  permission  to 
use,  to  deter  Communists  from  attacking  us. 

Every  Member  of  this  House  should 
give  careful  consideration  to  the  fact 
that  our  best  military  experts  say  that 
the  fortress  America  concept  is  today 
technically  impossible. 

My  third  basic  question  is.  Do  we  want 
20  years  from  now  in  the  year  1977  the 
nations  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  and  friendly  to  the  United 
States,  or  do  we  want  them  to  be  Soviet 
satellites,  hostile  to  the  United  States  and 
regarding  the  entire  white  race  as  their 
enemies? 

I  have  asked  three  simple  questions 
and  I  think  the  answer  to  each  is  ob¬ 
vious.  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  United  States  will  be  safer 
or  stronger  or  economically  better  off  if 
we  abandon  the  support  of  the  forces  of 
our  military  allies.  I  do  not  see  how  any¬ 
one  can  advocate  that  we  abandon  our 
overseas  bases  with  the  important  stra¬ 
tegic  advantage  which  they  give' us  over 
international  communism.  I  do  not  see 
how  anyone  can  disregard  the  import¬ 
ance  to  the  future  security  and  welfare  of 
the  United  States  of  our  relations  during 
the  next  20  years  with  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  nations  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  easy  and  the  obvious  answers  to 
the  questions  which  I  have  propounded, 
it  seems  to  me,  make  very  clear  that  the 
easy  and  obvious  answers  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  I  asked  at  the  beginning  of 
my  statement  are  not  so  easy  or  so  ob¬ 
vious  when  you  consider  the  realities 
of  the  world  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
today. 

Uet  me  take  a  few  minutes  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  bill  which  is  before  us.  It 
authorizes  an  appropriation  of  $3,242,- 
333,000.  This  is  $524,237,000  less  than 
last  year’s  appropriation  of  $3,766,- 
570,000.  The  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  is  $375  million  less  than  the 
authorization  which  passed  the  Senate 
and  is  $622,077,000  below  the  Executive 
request.  Let  me  point  out  that  of  the 
total  authorization  $1,500,000,000  is  for 
military  assistance  for  our  allies.  This 
is  49  percent  of  the  total  authorization 
in  the  bill.  Recipients  of  the  largest 
portion  of  this  equipment  will  not  be  the 
nations  of  Europe,  as  many  people  are 
inclined  to  think,  but  will  be  the  forces 
of  Asia  and  the  Near  East,  including 
Korea,  Formosa,  and  Tvurkey  to  which 
I  referred  a  moment  ago. 

One  of  the  most  important,  and  I  feel 
one  of  the  most  misunderstood,  parts  of 
the  bill  is  section  6  which  establishes  a 
development  loan  fund.  The  reason  it 
is  misionderstood  is,  I  think,  that  many 
people  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  situation  with  which  it  is  intended 
to  deal. 

I  have  already  emphasized  the  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  United  States  of  oiu:  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  imderdeveloped  covmtries 
of  the  world  in  the  years  to  come.  The 
people  of  these  nations  are  very  much 
dissatisfied  with  their  present  status  and 
are  determined  to  improve  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  they  live.  The  govern¬ 
ments  of  these  nations  are  very  much 
aware  of  the  pressure  from  their  people 
and  are  actively  seeking  means  for  mak¬ 


ing  over  the  economies  of  their  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  most  effective  action  which  the 
United  States  can  take  in  the  light  of 
this  situation  is  to  offer  to  help  these 
underdeveloped  covmtries  with  their  eco¬ 
nomic  development.  In  many  cases  it  is 
necessary  to  start  at  the  very  beginning 
with  covmtries  that  are  inadequately 
provided  with  engineers  and  technicians. 
The  Government  budgets  of  many  of 
these  nations  are  so  limited  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  vmdertake  the  planning 
and  engineering  necessary  to  prepare 
projects  for  submission  to  the  United 
States  unless  they  can  feel  confident 
that  fvmds  will  be  available  to  carry  on 
with  those  projects  which  prove  feasible. 
It  would  be  disastrous  to  the  United 
States  in  our  relations  with  such  nations 
if  after  encouraging  them  and  assisting 
them  to  inaugurate  a  development  pro¬ 
gram  we  then  withdrew  our  help  be¬ 
cause  the  necessary  appropriations  were 
not  forthcoming. 

It  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  al¬ 
though  there  must  be  assurance  of 
enough  money  to  finance  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  long-range  projects  in  the  vmder- 
developed  countries,  it  is  probable  that 
the  actual  expenditure  of  these  funds 
will  proceed  slowly.  In  addition  to  the 
long  period  necessary  to  complete  plans 
and  draw  blueprints  and  let  contracts,  it 
will  also  take  time  to  enact  implement¬ 
ing  legislation,  condemn  land,  and  take 
other  action  within  each  country  which 
is  necessary  for  the  projects  to  be  com¬ 
pleted.  All  these  considerations  lead  to 
this  conclusion:  The  United  States,  in 
order  to  provide  effective  assistance  of 
the  kind  to  which  I  referred,  must  have 
available  a  substantial  fund  upon  which 
it  can  draw.  The  fund  must  be  large 
enough  so  that  all  of  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  free  world  will  feel  that 
they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  it.  We  cannot  wisely  say  that 
we  should  make  a  small  amount  avail¬ 
able  the  first  year  and  see  how  things 
work  out.  If  we  are  able  to  offer  assist¬ 
ance  only  to  the  select  few,  we  will  in¬ 
evitably  antagonize  many  other  coun¬ 
tries  whose  future  friendship  and  coop¬ 
eration  will  be  important  to  us.  It  is 
necessary  t6  recognize  also,  however,  that 
it  is  not  desirable  to  appropriate  in  a 
single  year  large  sums  which  may  not 
be  expended  until  5  or  more  years  later. 
For  that  reason,  in  addition  to  an  in¬ 
initial  authorization  of  an  appropriation 
of  $500  million,  the  bill  includes  author¬ 
ization  for  borrowing  from  the  Treasury 
$500  million  beginning  in  fiscal  1959,  and 
an  additional  $500  million  beginning  in 
fiscal  1960.  The  fact  that  this  borrow¬ 
ing  is  authorized  does  not  indicate  that 
the  funds  will  be  actually  drawn  in  those 
fiscal  years.  The  whole  concept  is  one 
of  providing  a  fund  large  enough  to  re¬ 
assure  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  ap¬ 
propriating  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  that  can¬ 
not  and  will  not  be  expended  for  several 
years. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  Congress 
canot  bind  future  Congresses.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  bill  is  the  best  procedvu-e 
which  anyone  has  been  able  to  devise  for 


meeting  the  necessity  for  helping  na¬ 
tions  with  their  long-range  programs,  for 
avoiding  making  appropriations  that  will 
not  be  used  up  for  several  years  and  at 
the  same  time  permit  adequate  control 
and  supervision  of  the  program  by  the 
Congress. 

There  are  many  other  programs  in  the 
bill  which  involve  carrying  forward  ef¬ 
forts  which  were  started  in  former 
years.  The  committee  report  describes 
them  in  detail,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  try 
to  finswer  questions  about  them.  I  am 
sure  that  most  of  them  will  be  fully  ex¬ 
plained  during  the  reading  of  the  bill 
before  this  Committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  interest  rate  will 
be  charged  upon  the  loans  that  are  to  be 
made? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.,  The  legislation 
does  not  designate  the  interest  rate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  will  be  the  length 
of  the  loan  to  be  made? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  The  legislation 
does  not  designate  the  length  of  the 
loans.  The  rules  for  the  loans,  which 
will  determine  the  interest  rates,  the 
length  of  time  the  loans  will  run,  the 
size  of  the  installment  repayments,  and 
other  administrative  details,  will  be 
taken  care  of  by  the  Executive  Depart¬ 
ment  through  a  loan  committee  and  an 
advisory  committee,  which  the  resolu¬ 
tion  does  provide  for. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  if  he  saw  a  recent  statement  by  the 
City  National  Bank  of  New  York  which 
states  that  49  foreign  countries  have 
prime  interest  rates  higher  than  those 
in  the  United  States — higher  than  the 
prime  interest  rates  in  the  United  States? 
Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  why  Amer¬ 
ican  capital  fails  to  take  advantage  of 
those  unbelievably  high  interest  rates 
in  foreign  countries? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  If  the  gentleman 
cares  to  give  his  reaction,  I  will  be  glad 
to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  the  answer  to 
the  question  is  that  American  capital, 
private  investors,  are  not  going  into 
these  foreign  countries,  because  they 
doubt  that  they  would  ever  get  their 
money  back  at  any  interest  rate.  That, 
I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree,  is  the 
situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves  to¬ 
day.  If  we  support  this  bill  we  are  not 
making  loans,  we  are  making  grants  in 
the  guise  of  loans.  Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  In  my  opinion  that 
Is  not  true. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Some  of  the  loans  al¬ 
ready  made  are  for  quite  long  terms,  35 
years,  with  interest,  I  believe  at  3  Vs  per¬ 
cent  on  some;  but  on  this  matter  of 
American  capital  not  going  abroad, 
American  capital  is  flowing  abroad  at 
unprecedented  rates,  and  our  guarantee 
provision  which  we  strengthened  last 
year  is  being  used  more  and  more  by 
American  capital  in  order  to  protect  it¬ 
self  from  some  of  the  risks  in  foreign, 
investments. 
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Mr.  CARNAHAN.  And  American  cap¬ 
ital  is  going  abroad  as  the  result  of  the 
functioning  of  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  over  the  years. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  It  might  well 
be  that  the  fears  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  would  be  quieted  perhaps  if  he 
were  informed  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  is  to  be  on  the  board  of  man¬ 
agers  of  the  new  loan  development 
fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  would  not  quiet 
my  fears  at  all,  and  the  gentleman  knows 
it. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  think  I  do 
know  that.  One  reason  I  have  admired 
the  gentleman  so  much  is  that  nothing 
can  ever  quiet  his  fears. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  I  appreciate  that, 
too. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Did  I  understand 
the  gentleman  to  say  that  this  is  a  long- 
range  program? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Any  loan  under  the 
proposed  loan  fund  might  certainly  be 
arranged  for  a  period  of  years. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  But  grants  would 
be  given  also  over  a  period  of  years, 
would  they  not? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  "World  conditions 
will  likely  make  further  gi’ants  desir¬ 
able.  We  expect  grants  to  accomplish 
desirable  results.  Careful  attention 
should  be  given  to  grants  before  they 
are  made,  for  once  made  that  ends  the 
agreement  in  connection  with  the  grant. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  It  has  not  been 
the  end  of  it  since  1947.  The  only  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  grant  is  the  name. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  committee  and  I  think  of  many 
Members  of  Congress  that  the  setting 
up  of  this  loan  fund  will  lead  to  the  re¬ 
ducing  of  grants. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  I  understood  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O’Hara]  to 
say  they  could  borrow  money  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  guarantee  these 
propositions.  Have  these  countries  tried 
to  borrow  money  from  banking  institu¬ 
tions  or  from  anybody  other  than  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Many  countries 
throughout  the  world  have  borrowed 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  They  have  paid 
them  back,  have  they  not? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Did  they  pay  us 
back? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Yes;  many  nations 
have  been  and  are  now  repaying  loans 
from  us. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  says  this 
Is  a  long-range  program,  and  I  thort 
oughly  agree  with  him.  Does  the  com¬ 
mittee  see  any  hope  of  this  foreign  aid 


or  giveaway  diminishing  in  any  time 
within  the  foreseeable  future? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  do  not  believe  I 
said  that  this  loan  fund  as  constituted 
imder  this  bill  is  long  range;  it  is  set 
up  to  get  funds  for  3  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  who  spoke  so  feelingly  of  my 
fears  will  recall  that  not  long  ago  we 
had  under  consideration  the  extension 
of  the  British  debt  and  interest  pay¬ 
ment.  He  recalls  that,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Very  defi¬ 
nitely,  yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  finances  of  the 
British  are  in  such  good  shape  why  did 
we  extend  that?  And  why  did  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  make  a  loan  available 
to  the  British  to  the  extent  of  $500  mil¬ 
lion  which  they  had  not  drawn  on  at 
the  time  if  it  was  not  intended  to  back 
up  their  borrowing  capacity  with  other 
world  authorities  in  monetary  borrow¬ 
ings  they  had  made?  In  other  words, 
they  have  just  kited  checks.  The 'gen¬ 
tleman  knows  it,  and  the  only  way  this 
money  is  made  available  is  through  fur¬ 
ther  grants,  further  economic  assistance, 
further  defense  support,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth  on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States.  That  is  the  only  reason 
why  they  are  paying  anything  today, 
and  the  gentleman  knows  it. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  would  like 
to  answer  my  friend  from  Iowa.  I  think 
the  gentleman  will  remember  that  I  was 
one  of  the  first  who  called  attention  to 
the  loans  made  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  Great  Britain  and  I  questioned 
at  that  time  the  propriety  of  doing  it. 
But  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  con¬ 
cede,  nevertheless,  that  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  has  made  a  very  enviable 
record.  It  has  shown  a  substantial 
profit.  It  has.  not  lost  a  nickel.  It  has 
made  a  profit.  It  has  done  a  great  job 
in  developing  the  economic  resources  of 
other  countries.  The  best  fruit  of  that 
is  that  in  their  investments  in  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  when  our  domestic  economy 
was  sagging  it  was  saved  by  a  27  percent 
increase  in  our  export  orders. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  only  reason  why 
they  are  paying  it  is  because  we  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  prime  their  pumps  with  legis¬ 
lation  exactly  like  this  and  as  long  as 
we  continue  to  pour  the  money  out  to 
them  they  will  go  through  the  motion  of 
paying  it  back. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Since  1945  we  havd' had 
total  foreign  loans  of  $15,155  million, 
consisting  of  loans  and  grants  converted 
into  loans.  That  is  about  25  percent  of 
the  whole  foreign-aid  program.  Up  to 
the  end  of  March  we  have  been  repaid 
in  principal  $4,311  million  and  in  inter¬ 
est  $1,840  million.  That  is  $6,151  mil¬ 
lion  paid  back  on  this  so-called  give¬ 
away  program. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Only  46  hundredths  of  1 
percent  have  been  charged  off  as  being 
uncollectible.  In  commercial  loans  in 
the  United  States  you  do  not  have  a 
much  better  record  than  that. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON.  The  question  has  been 
raised  on  the  extension  of  payments  on 
the  British  loan.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  knows,  we  have  debated  that  very 
extensively.  I  was  one  of  those  who 
made  the  point  that  we  could  not  tell 
what  the  provisions  were  of  the  British 
loan  at  this  time  because  times  have 
changed;  therefore,  we  had  to  make  a 
compromise  settlement.  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  none  of 
the  $500  million  authorized  for  Britain 
was  used.  So  we  are  not  priming  the 
pump. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  if  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  has  paid  us  the  loan 
made  to  them  in  1917  and  1918  or  any  of 
the  principal  since  1932,  when  there  was 
a  campaign  against  Hoover  because  he 
did  recommend  that  they  forego  taking 
the  interest  that  year,  and  since  then  no 
interest  has  been  paid  and  none  of  the 
principal. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  do  not  remember  the 
year,  but  there  was  in  the  early  years 
considerable  interest  and  principal  paid, 
we  had  these  figures  when  we  had  the 
British  loan  extension  down  here.  There 
is  considerable  in  principal  that  has  not 
been  paid. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Is  it  not  true  they 
have  not  paid  the  principal  on  a  debt 
they  incurred  40  years  ago? 

Mr.  VORYS.  In  World  War  I.  On 
the  World  War  I  loan  they  have  had  a 
moratorium  that  is  still  going  on.  I  am 
talking  about  what  has  happened  since 
World  War  II. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  telling  us  about  the  money 
that  has  been  paid.  It  is  shown  that 
nothing  was  paid  in  since  1932.  Now, 
how  can  England  pay  us  the  interest  on 
this  loan?  They  have  had  separate 
loans. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  and  I  hope 
he  will  yield  to  me  now  so  that  I  may 
address  a  question  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  who  seems  to  have  all  the  an¬ 
swers  about  these  financial  questions. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  how 
much  of  our  counterpart  funds  have 
been  used  to  retire  the  internal  debts  of 
foreign  coimtries? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  do  not  know.  We  wiU 
look  it  up. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  With  respect  to  the  com¬ 
ments  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  [Mr.  Nicholson],  may  I  say  that 
in  the  thirties  there  was  a  worldwide 
depression  and  a  lot  of  countries  simply 
could  not  pay  their  external  debts.  And 
a  lot  of  people  in  various  parts  of  our 
own  country  had  a  mor^ltorium  declared 
on  the  debts  they  owed  on  their  farms, 
not  because  they  were  bad  citizens  or 
wanted  to  evade  their  debts.  They  just 
could  not  pay  them.  Some  of  those 
debts  were  never  paid  and  were  written 
off.  But  that  does  not  mean  those  in¬ 
dividuals,  caught  in  the  depression  then, 
are  not  good  risks  now.  They  have  re¬ 
covered  and  they  have  good  credit  at  the 
bank.  We  are  reporting  the  record  on 
loans  made  in  the  last  10  years  under 
the  mutual  security  program.  Twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  loans  have  been  re¬ 
paid.  About  60  percent  of  the  loans  are 
still  outstanding.  As  has  been  explained, 
they  were  not  supposed  to  be  paid  back 
in  10  years.  Some  run  for  as  long'as 
40  years.  But,  thus  far,  the  defaults 
have  been  far  less,  I  am  sure,  than  any¬ 
body  on  .  our  committee  expected,  espe¬ 
cially  since  we  were  dealing  with  coun¬ 
tries  that  were  demoralized  and  their 
economies  disrupted  by  the  war.  They 
were  practically  prostrate.  They  have 
recovered  remarkably.  They  are  not 
trying  to  get  American  money  without 
repayment.  They  are  proud,  law-abid¬ 
ing,  self-respecting  peoples.  They 
want  to  pay  back  if  they  can,  and  in 
part  through  the  assistance  they  have 
received  from  us,  they  are  pretty  well 
on  their  feet  now  and  they  are  paying 
their  bills.  I  am  proud  of  the  total 
record — for  our  sake  and  for  their  sake. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Regardless  of  how 
we  may  feel  about  the  mutual  security 
program,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  have  posed 
two  very  significant  questions  which  I 
think  ought  to  be  answered,  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  testimony  which  was  given 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
I  believe  I  can  answer  them. 

One  was,  Is  there  any  hope  of  an 
end  to  the  mutual  security  program? 
The  testimony  indicated  that  we  may 
expect  to  continue  a  mutual  security 
program  of  the  kind  which  we  are  now 
discussing  for  many,  many  years,  and 
there  is  no  termination  of  it  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future. 

In  the  second  place,  the  que'stion  was 
asked  as  to  how  long  this  so-called  de¬ 
velopment  fund  program  would  last. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  explained 
that  the  appropriation  of  $500  million 
and  the  borrowing  authority  of  an  addi¬ 
tional  billion  dollars  for  1959  and  1960 
will  last  for  3  years.  That  is  true.  How¬ 
ever,  let  me  point  out  that  these  appro¬ 
priations  and  these  fimds  which  the 
President  may  see  fit  to  borrow  from  the 
Treasury  are  going  into  a  revolving  fund 
where  they  will  stay  until  they  are  ex¬ 
pended,  and  the  testimony  brought  be¬ 
fore  our  committee  indicates  that  the 


very  purpose  of  this  development  loan 
fund  is  to  begin  a  long-range  program 
which  will  last  indefinitely. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  think  we  should 
specifically  answer  on  what  the  status 
of  Great  Britain’s  indebtedness  is  from 
World  War  I.  From  World  War  I,  on 
principal,  they  had  $4.8  billion  worth 
of  debt  contracted.  On  that  they  have 
paid  off  about  $434  million  worth  of 
principal  and  they  have  paid  $1,591,000,- 
000  worth  of  interest  to  date.  Not  due 
is  $3,289,000,000,  and  on  interest  due  and 
unpaid  at  the  present  time  is  $1,079,- 
000,000.  The  interest  and  principal  due 
and  unpaid  from  Britain  at  the  present 
time  from  World  War  I  indebtedness  is 
$3,719,000,000.  I  had  asked  that  very 
question  of  George  Humphrey,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  when  he  was  be¬ 
fore  the  committee.  If  the  committee  at 
present  wiU  look  at  that  indebtedness, 
they  will  find  out  that  out  of  $4.8  billion 
worth  of  World  War  I  contracts,  Britain 
has  paid  on  principal  and  interest  about 
$2  billion  on  it.  So,  it  is  not  such  a  bad 
situation  as  brought  out  here  as  to 
Britain’s  World  War  I  indebtedness. 
And,  she  is  up  to  date  completely;  that 
is,  Britain  has  paid  everything,  principal 
and  interest,  from  World  War  I  right 
straight  through.  She  has  not  defaulted 
$1  or  1  pound. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Now,  are  we  not  get¬ 
ting  soft  loans  and  hard  loans  mixed 
up?  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  soft  loan, 
is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  There  are  some 
who  will  so  interpret  it. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  In  other  words,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  makes  the  hard 
loans;  that  is,  collateral  loans  which 
they  expect  to  have  repaid.  But  these 
other  loans  are  so-called  soft  loans.  In 
other  words,  we  are  going  to  have  two 
windows.  They  can  first  go  to  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  window,  and  if  they 
will  not  make  the  loan,  then  they  can 
go  to  the  other  window  and  say  that 
they  want  a  loan,  and  we  will  say  to 
them,  “We  have  got  so  much  for  you 
of  a  soft  loan.”  Is  not  that  going  to 
hurt  our  good  loans  that  we  have  al¬ 
ready  made  to  some  of  these  countries? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Of  course,  we  have 
the  same  situation  in  our  own  economy 
in  the  matter  of  loaning  facilities. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  With  reference  to 
this  manager,  he  may  loan  this  money 
to  any  country — that  is,  any  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  or  foreign  government  agency, 
to  any  corporation,  any  individual  or  any 
group  of  persons;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  possible  for  an  individual  to 
borrow  $1  million  or  $5  million  to  set  up 
some  business  in  some  foreign  country, 
if  the  manager  so  agreed;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  If  they  met  the 
criteria  set  up  for  loans. 


Mr.  PILCHER.  This  manager  may 
collect  or  he  may  Oompromise  a  loan. 
Does  not  the  word  “compromise”  mean 
cancel? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  It  would  not  mean 
that  he  could  do  nothing  except  cancel 
in  attempting  to  negotiate  a  pasunent. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  He  has  the  authority 
to  collect  or  compromise  any  obligation 
in  this  fund.  In  other  words,  he  can 
make  a  loan  this  month  and  if  he  so 
desires  he  can  turn  around  and  com¬ 
promise  it  or  cancel  it  next  month  which 
is  a  straight  out  grant  in  the  disguise  of 
a  soft-loan  program. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  That  is  not  my  in¬ 
tention  in  the  use  of  this  loan  fund. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  With  reference  to  the 
manager,  he  is  not  going  to  go  around 
making  loans  on  his  own  responsibility. 
As  we  say  in  the  report,  “the  Loan  Com¬ 
mittee  is  intended  to  act  in  the  capacity 
of  a  manager  of  the  fund.”  The  man¬ 
ager  will  be  their  chief  executive  officer. 
But  it  will  be  the  Loan  Committee,  super¬ 
vised  by  the  National  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Affairs  that  will  be  double 
checking  all  of  the  loans.  No  single  man 
is  going  to  go  around  making  these  loans. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  That  is  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  hope  eveiYbody  under¬ 
stands  that  the  only  reason  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  set  up  this  development  fund  is 
because  we  are  trying  to  keep  a  lot  of 
countries  going  and  in  the  free  world 
who  may  not  be  the  best  credit  risk  at 
the  moment.  The  bill  itself  says  that  if 
they  can,  they  must  get  the  money  they 
need  from  private  sources;  that  is,  regu¬ 
lar  sources  from  which  any  sound  firm 
borrows  money,  such  as  the  banks.  If 
they  cannot  get  it  there,  then  they  may 
go,  say,  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
which  will  make  loans  on  longer  terms 
or  under  special  circumstances  that 
commercial  banks  could  not.  Then  they 
will  go,  if  necessary,  to  a  third  source, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Development  which  will  make 
a  somewhat  more  difficult  or  unusual 
loan,  when  it  believes  it  is  indicated,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  whole  world 
situation. 

Now,  if  they  cannot  get  funds  from 
the  regular  sources  or  cannot  make  a 
direct  loan  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  or  from  the  International  Bank, 
they  then  come  to  this  development 
fund.  The  Loan  Committee  which 
manages  the  fimd  is  made  up  of  hard- 
headed  bankers.  If  in  their  opinion  and 
our  State  Department  says  the  loan  will 
promote  our  foreign  policy,  and  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  think  it  is  advantageous,  in 
short,  if  the  borrowers  can  actually 
justify  It  and  demonstrate  that  they 
cannot  get  the  loans  elsewhere,  then  the 
Development  Fund  Loan  Committee  is 
authorized  to  make  the  loan.  The  de¬ 
velopment  fund  can  make  these  unusual 
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loans  only  when  it  is  decided  that  the 
loans  are  of  suflBcient  importance  to  our 
national  security  and  national  well-being 
to  justify  the  additional  risks. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd]  may  be  correct  as  to  what  the 
committee  had  in  mind.  But  as  I  read 
the  bill  the  manager  of  the  Fund  has 
almost  unlimited  authority  to  do  any¬ 
thing  he  pleases.  The  only  thing  the 
committee  can  do  is,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  set  out  some 
rule,  and,  if  the  manager  sees  fit  under 
the  language  you  have  written  into  this 
bill  he  can  disregard  every  single  prin¬ 
ciple  that  has  been  set  out  by  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes;  conceivably  he  could, 
I  suppose.  But  the  bill  on  page  8,  line 
10,  says  he  must  take  into  account: 

(1)  whether  financing  could  be  obtained 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free-world 
sources  on  reasonable  terms. 

If  the  fund  were  to  have  a  manager 
who  ignored  the  plain  intent  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  mandate  of  the  law  and 
did  not  take  those  into  account,  what 
the  gentleman  fears  might  happen,  but 
that  would  be  a  case  where  we  the  Con¬ 
gress  ought  to  step  in  and  impeach  him. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  doubt  that  you  would 
have  grounds  for  impeachment,  because 
you  give  him  ample  authority,  and  fur¬ 
ther,  later  on  you  give  him  authority 
to  do  an5rthing  he  wants  to  do.  It  is  the 
most  loosely  drawn  thing  I  have  ever 
seen. 

Mr.  JUDD.  He  has  to  follow  the  basic 
financial  terms  and  conditions  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  loan  committee. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  talking  back 
and  forth  and  asking  questions  and  giv¬ 
ing  answers  without  addressing  the 
Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  been  recognized.  The 
gentleman  from  Missouri  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  is  now  making  a 
statement. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  But  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  just  started  in  without 
getting  any  permission  or  asking  the 
Chair  if  the  gentleman  would  yield. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  another  obser¬ 
vation? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  think  we  could  argue 
that  for  a  long  time.  I  think  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  so  overdrawn  that  it  is  subject 
to  a  wide  variety  of  interpretation.  But 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  concern¬ 
ing  some  figures  that  were  given  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  VoRYs]  in  connection  with  loans 
heretofore  made  under  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act.  He  spoke  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  repayments.  I  should  like  to 


know  first  of  all  whether  those  repay¬ 
ments  were  made  in  dollars  or  in  local 
currencies.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  understand  those  are 
dollar  repayments.  If  that  is  not  cor¬ 
rect,  I  will  doublecheck  it,  but  I  think 
that  the  local  currency  is  handled  in  a 
different  way. 

.  Mr.  HARDY.  I  should  like  very  much 
if  we  might  get  a  clarification  on  that  by 
sometime  tomorrow  so  that  we  might  get 
a  clear  understanding.  I  have  some  idea 
in  my  own  mind  as  to  whether  these 
funds  are  paid  back  in  local  currencies 
or  dollars.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  be  good  enough  to  find  out  about 
that,  and  also  whether,  when  the  fimds 
were  paid  back,  they  went  into  the 
Treasm’y,  or  what  was  done  with  them? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Fulton].  A  few  moments 
ago  he  said  Britain  was  up  on  these  pay¬ 
ments.  If  that  be  true,  why  was  it  nec¬ 
essary  not  so  long  ago  to  ask  for  an 
extension  of  time? 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  answer  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Britain  has  the  right 
to  cancel  out  payment  of  interest  and 
postpone  interest.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
gentleman’s  own  party  and  his  own  ad¬ 
ministration,  came  before  our  committee 
and  recommended  that  a  compromise 
agreement  be  made  which  would  settle 
the  terms  of  the  payment,,  so  we  would 
all  know  what  would  be  paid,  giving 
them  certain  rights  of  postponement.  It 
is  the  gentleman  from  Michigan’s  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania’s  own 
administration  that  made  the  compro¬ 
mise,  so  we  are  both  behind  it;  are  we 
not?  _ 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  understand  all 
that,  but  the  gentleman  said  Britain 
was  up  on  these  payments.  If  that  was 
true,  why  did  she  need  to  ask  for  an 
extension. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  answer  that? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  answer. 

Mr.  PULTON.  On  the  current  pay¬ 
ment  made  by  Britain,  the  part  in  dis¬ 
pute  was  put  in  escrow  by  Britain  volun¬ 
tarily,  so  it  was  put  in  a  separate  ac¬ 
count.  It  was  then  under  the  agree¬ 
ment  and  it  was  not  in  default  and  never 
has  been. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  am  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund,  but  I  must  agree 
that  the  manager’s  discretion  indeed  is 
rather  loosely  drawn.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  little  bit  like  the  case  of  a  boy  in  the 
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house  I  lived  in  at  the  university.  He 
borrowed  money  from  everybody  in  the 
house.  His  credit  got  so  that  nobody 
would  lend  him  any  money.  He  came 
around  one  day  and  he  wanted  a  loan, 
and  said  “This  will  be  a  cash  credit.’’  I 
said,  “What  is  the  difference  between  a 
cash  credit  and  ordinary  credit?’’  He 
said,  “Cash  credit  is  the  kind  where  I 
will  pay  you  if  I  get  the  cash.” 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
made  clear  at  this  time,  while  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  before  us,  that  the  language  on 
page  13  of  the  bill  which  sets  up  this  loan 
committee,  states  that  the  committee 
“shall,  under  the  foreign  policy  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  establish 
basic  financial  terms  and  conditions  for 
the  operations  and  transactions  of  the 
fund.”  We  spell  out  in  our  committee  re¬ 
port  on  page  23  what  we  understand  that 
to  mean.  The  loan  committee  “would 
have  authority  to  consider  any  and  all 
loan  applications,  approve  or  deny  them, 
and  establish  the  essential  conditions 
and  terms  of  each  approved  loan.”  Now 
that  is  the  plain  meaning  and  intent  of 
the  language.  It  is  possible  for  an  of¬ 
ficial  sometimes  to  get  outside  of  the 
plain  intent,  but  surely  this  legislation 
is  drawn  about  as  tightly  as  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  draw  it  and  still  allow  the  loan 
committee  to  function  successfully. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  did  not  read  the  next  para¬ 
graph  in  the  bill  which  is  as  follows : 

In  carrying  out  his  functions  with  respect 
to  this  title,  the  Manager  of  the  Fund  may ; 
enter  into,  perform,  and  modify  contracts, 
leases,  agreements,  or  other  transactions,  on 
such  terms  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate— 

And  so  on  down  the  line.  He  can  lend 
it,  he  can  give  it  away  or  he  can  do  any¬ 
thing  he  wants  to  without  going  to  the 
committee,  if  he  so  desires.  That  is  my 
interpretation  of  the  language  and,  of 
course,  I  am  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  It  seems  to 
me  we  are  overlooking  the  heart  of,this 
entire  matter.  It  states  here: 

In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title, 
the  President  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  in  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  of 
the  Department  of  State  a  manager  of  the 
fund  to  perform  such  functions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  title  as  the  President  may 
direct. 

Now  we  go  on  and,  I  think,  a  little  bit 
loosely,  to  spell  out  what  that  means,  but 
the  functions  are  prescribed  by  the 
President  and  the  appointment  is  made 
by  the  President  himself  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  President  appointing  the  manager 
of  the  fund  sets  forth  the  functions  that 
he  shall  perform. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  is  more  power 
than  any  President  should  ask  for  or 
want  the  responsibility  for. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  think  the 
day  will  never  come  when  we  cannot 
trust  the  honesty  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  well,  now,  let  us  not 
go  into  that. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Well,  that  is 
what  I  believe. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Carnahan]  has  con¬ 
sumed  45  minutes. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  first  of  all  to 
state  that  half  of  the  3  V2  hours  in  gen¬ 
eral  debate  allotted  to  the  minority,  is 
to  be  allotted  to  the  further  minority 
headed  by  my  dear  friend,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith!. 
Those  who  wish  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  during  general  debate  will 
please  check  with  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith!. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman,  before  proceeding  with  his 
general  discussion,  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  when  I  have  made  just  one  more 
statement,  and  that  is  that  the  secret 
volumes  used  in  our  hearings  are  at  the 
two  committee  tables  and  are  available 
to  any  Member  of  the  Congress  who  wiU 
avail  himself  of  them  with  the  obliga¬ 
tion,  of  course,  not  to  disclose  the  ma¬ 
terial  marked  “secret.”  Now,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Minnesota  this 
question.  We  have  the  International  Co 
Cooperation  Administration.  We  have 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  We  have  the 
International  Bank.  We  have  the  In¬ 
ternational  Monetary  Fund  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Development  Corporation 
and  the  World  Bank. 

Mr.  VORYS.  And  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Yes;  and  we  also  have 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  Now,  we  want  to  step 
in  and  set  up  another  agency  to  dupli¬ 
cate  the  work  that  all  these  various  or¬ 
ganizations  are  carrying  on.  I  have 
looked  over  this  International  Bank  bro¬ 
chure  sent  out  by  Mr.  Black.  He  seems 
to  be  a  practical,  realistic,  clear-think¬ 
ing  sort  of  American.  I  like  his  ideas 
and  his  plan  of  operation.  Why  would 
you  want  to  establish  another  organi- ' 
zation  when  you  have  in  the  field  people 
and  agencies  that  are  qualified  to  take 
over  this  proposed  agency  and  operate 
it  without  further  organization?  I  can¬ 
not  see  the  need,  when  you  have  5  or  6 
in  the  field,  to  establish  another  one. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can¬ 
not  yield  any  further  at  this  time. 

We  have  got  the  International  Bank 
and  the  Export-Import  Bank,  each  hav¬ 
ing  their  functions,  but  we  have  not  had 
an  agency  like  this,  although  we  have 
been  making  some  development  loans. 

Many  people  say  that  these  lodns  are 
Just  giveaways.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
25  percent  of  our  foreign-aid  program 
since  World  War  H  is  in  the  form  of 
loans  amounting  to  $15,155  million.  We 
have  received  back  $6,151  million,  in  in¬ 
terest  and  principal  on  these  loans. 

I  became  interested  in  aid  loans  when 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover  came 
before  our  committee  in  1947  after  he 
had  made  a  trip  for  President  Truman 
to  study  relief  around  the  world.  He 
said  in  substance,  “When  you  furnish 


foreign  aid,  always  create  an  obligation 
to  repay,  either  through  counterpart,  or 
through  loans.  Now,  they  will  call  them 
soft  loans,  but  if  you  make  it  a  loan,  then 
the  country  tries  to  show  how  good  its 
proposition  is  in  order  to  get  a  loan. 
They  may  not  do  that  when  asking  for 
a  grant.  If  you  make  a  loan  instead  of 
a  grant,  if  they  have  to  pay  it  back  they 
will  ask  for  as  little  as  they  can,  where¬ 
as  in  asking  for  a  grant  they  will  tend 
to  make  it  as  big  as  possible.”  So  in  the 
past  9  years,  beginning  with  the  Marshall 
plan,  when  amendments  of  mine  re¬ 
quired  a  billion  dollars  to  be  in  the  form 
of  loans,  there  is  about  $2  billion  foreign 
aid  loans,  with  which  I  have  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do,  and  I  therefore  welcome  very 
much  the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  have 
this  development  loan  fund,  which  has 
functions  that  none  of  the  rest  of  these 
loan  funds  have,  but  which  is  intended 
to  cooperate  with  them.  That  is  why 
we  have  provided  that  the  manager,  the 
executive  oflBcer,  shall  be  guided  by  and 
is  controlled  by  this  loan  committee  and 
that  the  full  functioning  of  the  thing 
shall  be  coordinated  through  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Committee,  the  member¬ 
ship  of  which  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  has  just  described. 

Now,  why  are  we  interested  in  these 
undeveloped  countries?  Russia  a  couple 
of  years  ago  started  to  offer  technical 
assistance  and  aid  loans.  Secretary 
Dulles  said  if  imitation  is  a  form  of 
flattery,  we  should  be  flattered.  After  we 
had  been  doing  it  for  a  decade,  Russia 
started  to  imitate  us.  They  have  used 
about  a  billion  dollars  in  technical  as¬ 
sistance  and  development  loans.  But 
here  is  what  Khrushchev  says  to  the 
leaders  of  those  undeveloped  countries. 
He  said  it  in  about  so  many  words,  “The 
United  States  is  a  wonderfully  developed 
country,  but  it  took  it  350  years  to  de¬ 
velop.  Now,”  he  said,  “you  look  at  us. 
Russia  has  had  its  whole  development 
in  40  years.  The  way  we  did  it  is  that 
we  have  got  this  Communist  system  so 
that  we  can  control  the  masses  and  make 
them  work  hard  and  give  up  things  so 
that  they  will  develop  fast.  If  you  will 
let  us  in  we  will  show  you  how  you  can 
develop  your  country  fast  under  our 
Communist  system,  and  we  will  start  you 
off  with  a  little  technical  assistance  and 
some  economic  aid.” 

We  do  not  want  those  countries  to  de¬ 
velop  as  Commimist  countries.  They, 
however,  constitute  a  challenge  to  us. 
If  we  say,  “You  can  develop  and  remain 
free  and  independent,”  they  will  say, 
“Will  you  help  us?”  The  reason  that  we 
need  a  big  amount  and  to  last  a  while 
is  that  the  fund  must  be  big  enough  and 
last  long  enough  to  prevent  our  own 
oflBcials,  or  other  countries,  from  rushing 
plans  to  get  in  before  the  money  or  the 
time  runs  out.  We  want  them  to  come 
up  with  long-range  plans  that  they  think 
out  carefully,  and  the  reason  we  have  got 
these  various  loan  agencies  represented 
is  that  we  want  the  people  there  who 
will  say,  “You  ought  to  get  a  private  loan 
from  an  American  bank.”  Or  they  might 
say:  “Maybe  that  is  something  you  could 
sell  stock  on,”  or  “That  is  one  for  the 
World  Bank,”  or  “That  is  for  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,”  or  “Maybe  we  can  work 
out  a  combination  where  it  will  be  fi¬ 


nanced  partly  by  private  investment  un¬ 
der  guaranties  and  part  picked  up  by 
this  type  of  development  loan.” 

And  we  do  not  want  them  to  have  to 
rush. 

There  is  criticism  because  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  not  used  all  of  the  southeast 
Asia  development  fund.  I  commend  him 
for  going  slow.  If  he  cannot  get  the 
right  kind  of  projects  he  ought  not  to 
lend  the  money.  That  is  why  we  want 
the  program  we  have  outlined  here.  We 
want  it  to  last  long  enough  and  to  be 
big  enough  to  stimulate  sound  planning. 
If  it  is  not  big  enough  the  countries  will 
be  discouraged  from  thinking  about  us¬ 
ing  it,  and  if  it  does  not  last  long  enough 
they  will  try  for  short-range  objectives. 
We  want  it  to  last  long  enough  so  that 
they  do  not  have  to  rush  into  it  without 
thinking  the  project  through. 

You  will  notice  there  are  three  annual 
Increments  of  $500  million.  This  means 
that  Congress  is  going  to  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  review  this  whole  program, 
each  year  Congress  will  have  its  finger 
on  the  pulse  of  the  program.  We  want 
to  have  the  concept  that  it  will  last  long 
enough  and  will  be  big  enough  in  amount 
that  we  will  encourage  these  countries 
to  develop  the  free  way  rather  than  the 
Communist  way  that  Khrushchev  is 
hoping  to  get  them  to  adopt. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  because  this  development 
loan  fund  is  actually  along  the  idea  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  proposed 
almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  a  moving  away  from  grants 
to  loans. 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PULTON.  He  wants  to  get  it  on 
a  basis  where  the  money  will  be  repaid 
if  it  can  be  and  get  away  from  grants. 

Mr.  VORYS.  And  15  percent  of  the 
whole  bill  is  in  loans  this  time;  nearly 
half  of  the  economic  aid  is  in  loans;  so 
we  are  getting  toward  the  direction  that 
Herbert  Hoover  pointed  out  to  us  years 
ago.  This  is  one  of  the  important  parts 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Briefly. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
committee  has  come  up  with  a  sound 
approach  to  this  problem.  The  pro¬ 
grams  heretofore  presented  have  been 
based  mostly  on  grants.  So  it  looks  as 
though  over  the  past  10  years  we  are 
learning  a  little. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  confess  to  a  little 
pride  of  authorship  for  this  administra¬ 
tive  system  for  running  this  fund.  The 
idea  of  having  a  manager  in  ICA  and 
then  this  loan  committee,  and  then  this 
advisory  committee;  is  all  good.  The 
language  on  page  23  of  the  report  de¬ 
scribes  the  administration  of  the  fund. 
It  has  been  very  carefully  thought  out, 
and  that  is  the  way  it  is  understood,  not 
only  by  the  committee  but  also  by  the 
executive  branch  that  this  thing  is  really 
going  to  fimction. 

The  loan  committee  is  intended  to  act 
in  the  capacity  of  managers  of  the  fimd 
in  deciding  whether  a  proposed  loan 
meets  the  criteria  laid  down.  The  loan 
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committee  will  determine  whether  either 
private  capital,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Development,  or  any  other  free 
world  source  is  available  and  whether 
the  proposed  loan  will  have  adverse 
effect  on  existing  outstanding  loans  and 
future  operations  of  such  other  sources 
in  addition  to  passing  on  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  specific  project  or  activity. 
That  is  to  be  the  administration  of  this 
plan.  Another  strong  feature  is  the 
nature  of  the  reports  it  must  make.  So 
with  all  the  requirements  and  criteria 
which  surround  such  loans  we  think  it 
will  be  a  workable  operation. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MEADER.  As  the  gentleman 
knows  I  have  been  consistently  in  favor 
of  emphasizing  the  role  of  private  capital 
investment  in  the  development  of  the 
economies  of  all  of  those  countries  we 
are  trying  to  help.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  the  language  appear¬ 
ing  on  page  8,  lines  20  and  21,  which 
read  as  follows: 

The  fund  shall  he  administered  so  as  to 
support  and  encourage  private  investment 
and  other  private  participation  furthering 
the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Here  is  the  question  I  want  to  ask. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Read  the  next  part: 
“and  it  shall  be  administered  so  as  not 
to  compete  with  private  investment 
capital.”  That  is  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MEADER.  The  question  I  have 
in  mind  relates  to  the  previous  section, 
201,  declaration  of  purposes.  In  that 
section  it  is  stated  that  it  is  our  policy 
to  encourage  through  self-help,  and 
mutual  cooperation,  the  efforts  of  other 
peoples  to  develop  their  economic  re¬ 
sources,  and  so  forth.  There  is  not  a 
specific  reference  to  doing  so  through 
private  capital  and  investment  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  free-enterprise 
system.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  have  any  objection  to  including 
such  language  in  that  declaration  of 
purpose?  I  have  drafted  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  will  emphasize  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  to  encourage  the 
development  of  economic  resoiu'ces 
through  private  capital  investment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Will  the  gentleman  let 
me  sleep  on  that?  We  have  it  in  one 
part  of  the  bill  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
we  should  put  it  in  another  part  or  not. 

Mr.  MEADER.  It  is  in  the  declaration 
of  purpose  section. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  mention  some  other  things.  We  have 
had  a  massive  reappraisal  of  this  whole 
foreign-aid  program  in  the  past  year. 
We  had  it  in  the  House  committee.  The 
Senate  had  a  special  committee  and 
spent  $300,000,  using  various  important 
expert  institutions  to  make  studies.  The 
President  had  the  Fairless  Committee 
where  Fairless  and  John  Lewis  traveled 
around  and  held  hearings  and  joined  in 
a  unanimous  report. 

During  the  hearings  on  this  bill  we 
have  had  organized  intelligent  expert 
criticism  of  the  administration  of  this 
program  by  the  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice.  We  have  been  aided  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  Committee.  For 


instance,  all  of  part  I  of  the  hearings, 
all  109  pages,  are  devoted  exclusively  to 
an  analysis  of  these  criticisms.  These 
criticisms  and  the  analyses  of  them  went 
on  throughout  the  hearings  and  we  have 
profited  greatly  by  this  study. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  will  find  in 
part  6,  page  1300,  comments  on  a  lot  of 
other  criticism  that  came  up  from  time 
to  time. 

I  want  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  retir¬ 
ing  head  of  the  ICA,  John  Hollister. 
When  he  appeared  before  us  my  criti¬ 
cism  was,  and  other  Members  joined  me, 
that  “you  are  too  modest.  You  have  not 
told  what  you  are  accomplishing  with 
this  program.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  that  de¬ 
mand  you  will  find  in  part  5,  pages  962 
to  982,  20  pages  spelling  out  in  detail 
what  ICA  has  been  accomplishing.  I 
think  it  should  have  appeared  earlier  in 
the  hearings,  but  I  do  not  want  it  to  be 
overlooked.  I  will  not  have  time  to  read 
to  you  the  20  pages  of  accomplishments. 

Then  you  will  find  in  part  5,  pages  982 
to  996,  14  pages  of  improvements  in  the 
ICA  administration  as  to  personnel,  as 
to  the  projects  and  general  administra¬ 
tion  that  have  taken  place  imder  Mr, 
Hollister.  As  I  say,  one  criticism  of  him 
has  been  that  he  has  not  let  enough  peo¬ 
ple  know  about  what  he  is  accomplishing 
and  the  improvements  made  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  many  of  them  the  result  of 
expert  criticisms  made  of  the  program. 

So  there  has  been  this  reappraisal. 
Meanwhile  the  opposition  is  still  with  us. 
You  would  think  that  as  a  result  of  this 
reappraisal  they  would  have  come  up 
with  a  new  plan,  with  an  alternative  to 
the  plan  we  have  been  following,  as  to 
how  they  would  protect  the  security  of 
the  United  States.  But  if  they  have  ever 
come  up  with  one  I  am  unaware  of  it.  I 
hope  they  may  bring  one  out  in  general 
debate.  However,  I  attempted  to  study 
this  whole  thing  and  to  reappraise  it 
myself  to  see  what  else  might  be  done, 
instead  of  the  way  we  are  doing  it. 

I  took  this  up  with  Admiral  Radford, 
and  in  part  V,  pages  734  to  736,  I  said 
to  Admiral  Radford : 

Mr.  VoRYS.  Admiral  Radford,  you  have  re¬ 
ferred  collaterally  to  the  alternatives  2  or  3 
times.  Right  on  the  first  page  of  your  state¬ 
ment  you  say  that  our  force  levels  would 
have  to  be  expanded  at  greatly  increased 
costs  were  it  not  for  the  free-world  forces. 

We  have  those  in  Congress  who  would  vote 
against  this  whole  program.  We  have  those 
who  urge,  on  this  Status  of  Forces  Treaty, 
that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  bring  our  boys 
home,  arm  to  the  teeth  here,  and  wait  for 
the  Soviets  to  come  over  if  they  want  to.  • 

Could  you  give  us  any  estimate  in  dollars 
and  cents  as  to  what  that  strategy,  that 
alternative,  would  cost  the  United  States? 
To  pick  up  everything,  come  home,  and  arm 
to  the  teeth  here — the  Fortress  America 
idea? 

Admiral  Radford.  Mr.  Vorys,  1  see  those 
same  statements  made  occasionally  and  they 
bother  me  a  great  deal.  I  can  only  assume 
that  people  who  say  things  like  that  have 
not  really  taken  the  time  to  study  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  world  we  live  in  today. 

In  the  first  place  we  have  two  situations 
that  we  have  to  plan  for.  One  is  the  effort 


to  plan  and  to  maintain  this  major  deter¬ 
rent  force.  That  is  the  force  that  we  rely 
upon  to  prevent  the  Communists  from  at¬ 
tacking  us.  I  say  “us”  because  I  am  sure  in 
the  Communists’  eyes  we  are  the  main 
stumbling  block  to  the  achievement  of  their 
aim  of  world  domination.  If  the  United 
Startes  didn’t  exist,  why,  they  could  achieve 
world  domination.  And  they  also  know  if 
they  tried  to  attack  in  any  quarter  of  the 
globe  there  is  a  likelihood  that  we  would 
throw  our  offensive  forces  against  them.  It 
follows  that  the  great  retaliatory  strength 
which  we  have  in  being  and  which  we  have 
to  maintain  prevents  them  from  taking  that 
kind  of  action. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  major  deterrent  force 
per  se  is  not  absolute  insurance  enough  to 
prevent  the  Communists  from  achieving 
their  aim  of  world  domination.  They 
would  have  the  opportunity — if  that  were 
our  only  program — to  defeat  us.  In  a  sense 
sole  reliance  on  a  United  States  based  major 
retaliatory  force  is  the  fortress  America  pro¬ 
gram — I  might  say  in  passing  it  is  not  now 
technically  possible  to  achieve  that  state  of 
affairs  without  some  bases  overseas.  I  have 
covered  that  in  my  statement.  Perhaps  10 
years  or  more  from  now  it  might  be  possible, 
with  guided  missiles  of  long  range  and 
longer  range  aircraft  and  other  improve¬ 
ments  in  submarines.  It  is  possible  at  some 
indeterminate  time  in  the  future  that  we 
could  build  sufficient  military  strength 
based  either  on  United  States  territory,  or  in 
the  international  waters  of  the  world  that 
we  had  to  get  no  permission  to  use,  to  deter 
Communists  from  attacking  us. 

But  the  main  hope  of  preventing  the  ulti¬ 
mate  success  of  the  Communist  power  in 
the  world  is  to  maintain  the  freedom  of  the 
rest  of  the  free  world.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  that.  No.  1,  if  we  were  success¬ 
ful  in  maintaining  a  fortress  America  con¬ 
cept  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  go  hang, 
so  to  speak,  we  would  find  ourselves  sooner 
or  later  in  an  Impossible  position  to  just 
live  in  the  kind  of  world  which  would 
eventuate.  There  are  many  things  we  have 
to  get  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Raw 
materials  from  abroad  for  Instance,  become 
increasingly  more  important  to  us  as  we  use 
up  our  own  resources.  We  would  have  to 
trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  they 
were  all  Communists,  they  could  hold  us  up. 

We  would  like  to  sell  things  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  If  it  was  controlled  entirely  by 
the  Communists  they  would  let  us  know 
whether  we  could  sell  or  not.  They  would 
control  foreign  trade.  So  from  a  purely  liv¬ 
ing  standpoint,  I  don’t  think  we  could  stand 
the  economic  situation  that  would  be  almost 
bound  to  come  about  if  we  adopted  a  fortress 
America  military  concept. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  Dr.  Judd  mentioned 
a  little  while  ago,  the  military  deal  with 
rather  tangible  problems  and  we  are  up  here 
today  talking  about  the  military  assistance 
program.  We  can  tell  you  pretty  definitely 
what  we  are  going  to  do  with  the  money  we 
get.  We  buy  equipment  and  we  help  train 
people  to  use  it.  We  thus  generate  force  that 
is  in  being.  This  force  tends  to  give  the 
politicians,  the  Government  leaders  and  the 
diplomats  time  to  work  on  the  rest  of  this 
problem.  They  must  use  that  time  to  good 
advantage  because  this  is  not  a  static  situa¬ 
tion  and,  their  adversaries  are  very  clever. 
•  *  •  •  • 

Admiral  Radford.  That  is  all  there  is  to  It. 
If  we  were  to  go  on  a  military  fortress  Amer¬ 
ica  concept  (which  as  I  have  said  is  not 
technically  feasible  at  this  time  although  it 
may  be  at  some  future  time) ,  it  would  cost  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money,  much  more 
than  we  spend  now.  But  the  worst  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  concept  is 
that  the  rest  of  the  world  would  gradually 
swing  to  the  Communist  side  and  we  couldn’t 
live  in  the  world  that  was  left. 
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Mr.  JtTDD.  It  might  not  be  gradually. 

Admiral  Radpokd.  No. 

Mr.  VoRYS.  Just  to  tie  the  thing  up,  you 
used  the  word  “Incalculable.”  You  are  a 
military  man,  but  if  you  can’t  figure  It,  and 
you  know  the  cost  of  weapons  and  so  forth, 
certainly  no  economist  could  figure  It  be¬ 
cause  he  doesn’t  know  enough  about  your 
business.  The  fortress  America  concept  is 
Just  incalculably  more  expensive  than  this 
present  operation,  is  that  not  right? 

Admiral  Radford.  It  is,  and  it  isn’t  tech¬ 
nically  possible  at  this  time.  It  may  be,  as 
I  said,  at  some  time  in  the  future,  but  it  isn’t 
right  now.  No  matter  how  much  we  spend 
on  it. 

Now,  that  is  the  only  alternative  that 
I  know  of  that  is  offered  to  us  by  our 
brethren  who  are  against  this  whole  col¬ 
lective-security  program  and  against 
having  us  maintain  those  bases.  I  main¬ 
tain  that  when  you  study  it  over  you 
will  find  that  our  collective-security 
military-aid  program  is  an  economy 
measure  in  that  there  is  no  other  way 
we  can  get  so  much  defense  for  so  little 
money.  We  have  been  told  this:  The 
Soviets  have  a  bigger  army  than  we 
have — 175  divisions;  we  have  17.  They 
have  the  second  biggest  navy.  They 
have  a  tremendous  air  force.  They  have 
the  A-bomb  and  the  H-bomb.  The  only 
thing  we  have  that  they  have  not  got  is 
oiu:  strategic  system  of  250  bases,  located 
so  that,  if  they  launch  an  attack  on  us, 
we  can  start  retaliation  before  they  hit 
the  United  States. 

Now,  we  have  men  In  all  those  bases, 
but  the  primary  defense  of  them  is  by 
the  forces  in  the  countries  where  they 
are  located  and  in  those  neighborhoods. 
It  costs  us  $6,600  a  year  to  maintain  an 
American  soldier  overseas  without  a  gun 
in  his  hand.  We  contribute  to  the  200 
allied  divisions  that  are  armed,  $458  per 
soldier,  through  this  mutual-seciurity 
program.  So,  wherever  we  can  replace 
an  American  at  $6,000  per  year  with  an 
ally  that  costs  us  $458  per  soldier,  based 
on  this  year’s  request  for  military  assist¬ 
ance  and  defense  support,  we  are  saving 
money  on  our  security. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  It  should  be  pointed 
out,  too,  that,  if  we  required  American 
troops  to  replace  these  foreign  troops  of 
our  allies,  we,  in  the  United  States  would 
have  to  increase  our  draft  tremendously. 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FULTON.  So  a  vote  for  this  bill 
is  really  a  vote  to  keep  down  the  draft 
of  United  States  men. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Here  Is  another  thing 
that  is  not  well  known.  We  have  sup¬ 
plied  the  free  world  not  with  $17  billion 
in  military  supplies  but  with  $18  billion, 
but  $1  billion  of  it  was  paid  for  by  other 
countries  under  what  we  used  to  call  re- 
imbirrsable  sales;  we  now  call  it  just 
sales.  And  in  the  coming  year  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  under  this  program  that  we  shall 
sell  approximately  $340  million  worth  of 
weapons  to  our  alHes.  I  want  to  see  this 
program  move  in  the  direction  that  indi¬ 
cates  where  we  will  do  more  in  the  form 
of  sales  and  more  in  the  form  of  loans. 
The  post-World  War  n  record  shows 
that  we  get  paid  back  on  loans.  The 
defaults  are  trifling,  one-twentieth  of  1 


percent.  Also  I  want  to  see  other  coun¬ 
tries  start  to  pay  us  for  the  weapons  that 
we  furnish  them. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  I  made  a  state¬ 
ment  awhile  ago  and  I  checked  up  the 
figures  in  the  World  Almanac  for  1956. 
I  had  made  some  comments  about  what 
England  owed  us  from  the  First  World 
War.  These  are  the  figures.  The  total 
indebtedness  is  $8,086,559,000.  Due  and 
unpaid  $1,079,000,000.  Unmatured  debt 
$3,289,000,000.  And  just  the  interest 
that  is  due  and  unpaid  by  England,  $3,- 
718,559,301.  That  is  from  the  First 
World  War. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  said  before  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  I  am  not  attempting  to  de¬ 
fend  the  failure  of  these  countries  to 
pay  their  World  War  I  debts.  There  are 
excuses  that  can  be  made.  What  I  am 
saying  is,  and  I  am  saying  it  to  everyone, 
that  the  record  since  World  War  II  has 
been  an  entirely  different  kind  of  record. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  clear  up  that  point, 
so  I  may  give  the  authoritative  figures? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  In  the  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  on  the 
amendment  to  the  Anglo-American  Fi¬ 
nancial  Agreement,  which  hearings  were 
held  March  18  and  19,  1957,  in  response 
to  my  question,  George  Humphrey,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  said,  as  shown  on 
pages  26  and  27  as  follows.  He  gave  the 
United  Kingdom  debt  record  both  for 
World  War  II  and  for  World  War  I.  Now 
if  I  may  read  his  exact  statement,  to  re¬ 
fute  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Nicholson]  : 

World  War  I  debt  contracted  $4,802,- 
000,000.  Repayments  principal  $434 
million.  Interest  repayment  $1,591,000,- 
000.  Not  due  yet  $3,289,000,000  of  prin¬ 
cipal.  Due  and  unpaid  $1,079,000,000  of 
principal.  Interest  due  and  unpaid  from 
World  War  I  $3,719,000,000. 

Mr.  VORYS.  As  between  George 
Humphrey  and  the  World  Almanac  I 
think  I  will  string  along  with  our  fellow 
Ohioan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Chiperfield]. 

(Mr.  CHIPERFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  purpose  of  this  bill,  S.  2130,  amending 
the  Mutual  Security  Act,  is  to  make  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  oiu:  own  secu¬ 
rity  and  that  of  the  free  world.  As  the 
President  has  pointed  out  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  this  program  for  “the  safety  of 
our  country,  the  preservation  and 
strengthening  of  world  peace,  and  the 
minimizing  of  risk  to  American  lives  and 
resources  in  future  years.” 

Many  people  consider  military  and 
economic  aid  to  foreign  coimtries  as  a 
foreign  aid  bill.  Because  some  of  this 
aid  is  in  the  form  of  grants  they  again 
generalize  and  think  of  it  as  a  give¬ 


away  program.  The  term  “foreign  aid” 
is  a  misnomer. 

Through  this  program  our  own  de¬ 
fense  as  well  as  that  of  our  allies  has 
been  greatly  strengthened.  The  free 
people  of  the  world  have  stiffened  their 
will  to  resist  and  join  in  a  common  effort 
to  maintain  peace  in  the  world.  We 
have  erected  a  firm  shield  against  com¬ 
munistic  aggression  behind  which  free¬ 
dom-loving  people  may  work  together 
for  a  common  goal — permanent  peace. 
The  assistance  which  we  have  furnished 
and  are  furnishing  our  friends  increases 
their  ability  to  defend  themselves 
against  subversion  from  within  and  ag¬ 
gression  from  without. 

Certainly  recent  events  in  Hungary 
and  the  Near  East  clearly  demonstrate 
that  the  communistic  threat  has  not  les¬ 
sened,  and  we  must  continue  to  provide 
military  assistance  to  our  allies  and  ex¬ 
pand  and  improve  our  programs  for 
assistance  to  undeveloped  countries 
where,  because  of  explosive  conditions, 
war  might  break  out. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  Russia  has 
175  line  divisions,  over  25,000  planes, 
atomic  weapons,  and  the  second  largest 
navy  in  the  world  with  over  400  subma¬ 
rines.  We  also  must  realize  that  in  Red 
China  they  have  an  additional  200  divi¬ 
sions,  and  also  about  2,500  operational 
aircraft. 

What  have  we  done  to  meet  this 
threat?  When  we  started  the  Mutual 
Security  program  in  1950  we  were  de¬ 
termined  to  increase  our  defenses  by 
protecting  our  bases  abroad,  by  working 
together  with  our  allies  in  collective  se¬ 
curity  agreements  such  as  NATO,  SEA- 
TO,  and  so  forth.  It  was  also  necessary 
to  safeguard  our  strategic  materials 
which  are  so  necessary  for  our  defense. 
Oiu*  overall  purpose  was  to  build  up  the 
strength  of  our  allies  and  to  do  so  at 
a  minimum  cost. 

Have  we  been  successful?  In  1950  our 
allies  had  960  combatant  navy  vessels. 
In  1956  they  have  2,300.  They  had  3.5 
million  active  ground  forces  in  1950  and 
now  they  have  5  million.  They  had 
10,995  conventional  aircraft  and  now 
they  have  over  12,000.  But  the  most  im¬ 
portant  figure  is  that  in  1950  our  allies 
had  only  477  jet  aircraft  and  now  they 
have  approximately  11,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  we  and  our  allies  have  more 
and  better  airfields,  new  early  warning 
systems,  better  communication  systems, 
improved  support  units,  and  better 
trained  troops  it  can  readily  be  seen  we 
have  gone  a  long  way  in  building  up  our 
mutual  defense. 

This  has  cost  huge  sums  of  money. 
During  the  last  calendar  year,  more  than 
$3  billion  was  furnished  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  military  assistance.  That  is  a 
huge  amount  of  your  and  my  money,  but 
let  us  see  what  we  got  for  it.  That 
money  helped  support  more  than  200 
divisions,  2,000  naval  vessels  and  300  air 
squadrons.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
maintain  all  of  these  forces  without  our 
help.  In  hke  manner  it  would  be  abso¬ 
lutely  impossible  for  the  United  States 
to  maintain  such  forces  itself.  The 
United  States  last  year  spent  $8  billion 
on  the  Army  which  has  about  19  divi- 
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sions  plus  a  number  of  independent 
combat  units.  Simple  arithmetic  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  200  divisions  of  our  aUies 
would  show  what  a  tremendous  cost 
those  divisions  would  represent  to  the 
United  States  if  we  were  to  try  to  main¬ 
tain  them  out  of  our  own  resom-ces  and 
our  own  manpower.  Obviously  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  could  not  afford  such  a  crush¬ 
ing  burden  either  in  taxes  or  manpower. 
The  cost  of  these  divisions  is  jcheap  when 
compared  with  what  we  would  have  to 
pay  ourselves  if  we  tried  to  maintain 
them  with  our  own  money  and  our  own 
boys. 

Between  1950  and  1956,  we  spent  under 
the  military  assistance  program  about 
$17.4  billion.  I  have  just  indicated  what 
we  got  for  our  money.  During  that  same 
period,  how  much  did  we  spend  for  our 
own  forces  and  what  did  we  get?  We 
spent  $254  billion  for  969  combatant 
ships,  with  an  Air  Force  of  26,630  air¬ 
craft,  and  a  ground  force  of  1  million. 
How  was  it  possible  for  our  allies  to 
obtain  a  larger  force  with  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $17.4  billion  on  our  part,  when 
our  own  smaller  force  cost  us  $254  bil¬ 
lion?  The  reason  is  that  NATO  and 
other  allies  spent  during  that  period  $107 
billion  for  military  purposes  making  a 
total  combined  expenditure  by  ourselves 
and  allies  of  $124.4  billion.  In  other 
words,  it  cost  us  twice  as  much  for  our 
own  forces  as  the  combined  expenditures 
of  our  allies  of  whose  share  we  paid  only 
$17.4  billion. 

Again  you  might  ask  how  this  was  pos¬ 
sible.  The  answer  is  simple.  One  of  the 
reasons  for  the  lower  cost  both  to  our¬ 
selves  and  to  our  allies  is  the  difference 
in  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  individual 
ground  soldier.  It  costs  us  $3,511  to 
maintain  a  United  States  ground  soldier 
without  arms.  That  cost  rises  to  $6,660 
still  without  arms,  when  other  costs, 
which  many  other  nations  do  not  have, 
are  added.  Contrasted  with  this,  it  costs 
$530  for  Japan  to  support  a  Japanese 
ground  soldier,  $142  in  the  case  of  Tai¬ 
wan,  $105  in  the  case  of  Turkey,  and 
$117  in  the  case  of  Korea.  In  other 
words,  about  60  Turkish  soldiers  or  more 
than  40  free  Chinese  soldiers  can  be 
maintained  for  what  it  would  cost  to  keep 
1  American  soldier  in  the  field.  It  would 
be  false  economy  to  say  that  we  should 
replace  the  Turkish  or  Chinese  soldier 
with  an  American  GI. 

Even  though  many  people  say  that  the 
countries  to  which  we  send  aid  are  not 
helping  themselves,  the  fact  is,  they  are 
spending  a  large  share  of  their  own  re¬ 
sources  on  defense. 

Just  one  more  comparable  figure  as 
proof.  In  1956,  we  spent  on  our  NATO 
defense  $1.7  billion  while  the  NATO 
countries  spent  $13.1  billion.  In  other 
words  the  European  NATO  countries 
spent  almost  $8  for  every  dollar’s  worth 
of  guns,  ammunition,  and  planes  we  sent 
them. 

This  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $3,242,333,000.  This  is  a  reduction 
by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
$622,077,000  below  the  request  of  the 
Executive  for  the  year  1958.  It  also 
must  be  recalled  that  the  President  re¬ 
duced  his  original  request  voluntarily 
by  $535  million.  So  the  figure  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  actually  considering  today  is 


$1,157,077,000  below  the  original  request. 
The  amount  authorized  is  also  $524  mil¬ 
lion  below  last  year’s  appropriation  for 
this  purpose. 

When  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
considered  this  program  we  cut  the  mili- 
tai-y  and  defense  support  by  $600  million. 
Will  this  weaken  our  security?  I  do  not 
believe  so.  Last  year  we  cut  the  military 
end  of  the  program  approximately  $1 
billion  and  we  were  subsequently  told 
by  the  military  that  they  were  able  to 
carry  out  the  entire  program  as  planned. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  military  was  able 
to  save  not  only  the  $1  billion  we  cut 
but  an  additional  $467  million.  This 
was  through  better  management,  better 
planning,  better  screening,  better  fund¬ 
ing,  and  better  administration;  and  also 
by  initiating  savings  in  spare  parts,  am¬ 
munition,  consumables,  refinement  of 
advanced  weapons,  et  cetera.  I  there¬ 
fore  believe  the  Pentagon  can  continue 
to  make  improvements  and  absorb  the 
cuts  we  have  made. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  the 
appropriations  for  military  assistance 
are  relatively  small  when  compared  with 
our  own  defense  budget.  In  fiscal  year 
1956  we  appropriated  $33,149  million  for 
our  own  defense  and  $1,022  million  for 
military  assistance.  I  am  not  going  to 
contend  that  $1,022  million  is  an  insig¬ 
nificant  amount  of  money  or  that 
greater  value  cannot  be  achieved  for  our 
taxpayers’  dollars  through  more  efficient 
means  of  controlling  expenditures.  I 
am  saying,  however,  that  we  got  a  lot  for 
our  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  hear  numerous 
statements  about  the  waste  of  personnel 
under  our  foreign  military  assistance 
programs.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  United  States  military  and  civilian 
overseas  personnel  in  our  overseas  mis¬ 
sions  amounts  to  7,915  persons.  This, 
when  compared  with  the  200  divisions] 
2,000  naval  ships,  and  300  air  squadrons 
which  they  help  support,  seems  small. 
We  also  hear  that  the  military  assistance 
program  deprives  our  communities  of 
improvements  and  needed  resources. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  at  least 
85  percent  of  every  dollar  expended  for 
military  assistance  is  spent  in  the  United 
States  and  ffinds  its  way  back  to  your 
home  or  my  home  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other.  This  program  creates  additional 
jobs  for  our  sons  and  brings  additional 
wealth  to  our  farmers,  our  merchants 
and  to  our  workingmen. 

So  far  as  the  economic  part  of  this 
program  is  concerned,  we  have  changed 
our  policy  and  have  created  a  revolving 
fund  to  cover  a  3-year  period.  While 
the  amounts  are  increased  in  the  3 -year 
authorization,  we  are  doing  this  so  that 
long-term  loans  can  be  made  rather  than 
yearly  grants.  I  think  it  is  highly  im¬ 
portant  that  we  get  away  from  grant 
programs  so  far  as  possible  and  arrange 
loans  in  their  places. 

I  wish  to  can  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  President  requested  for  this  re¬ 
volving  fund  $750  million  for  1959  and 
1960.  Your  committee  cut  the  authori¬ 
zation  $250  million  for  each  of  these  2 
years,  which  could  possibly  represent  an 
additional  savings  of  $500  million. 

I  have  expressed  myself  on  numerous 
occasions  that  I  believe  the  point  4  pro¬ 
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gram.  If  confined  to  its  original  purposes 
whereby  we  give  technical  assistance, 
our  knowledge  and  skills  to  undeveloped 
countries  in  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
health,  sanitation,  and  education,  we  get 
more  for  our  money  than  under  almost 
any  other  program.  However,  we  should 
not  expand  this  program  into  a  world¬ 
wide  WPA,  and  that  is  the  reason  for 
establishing  a  revolving  loan  fund. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  indicated, 
with  a  highly  explosive  situation  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  Near  East,  and  with  our  new 
Eisenhower  Near  East  policy,  we  must 
do  everything  we  can  to  protect  this  area 
from  communistic  control.  That  this 
program  has  been  effective  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  only  Vietnam  and  Tibet 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  Red  bloc 
since  1950,  and  we  are  at  peace. 

I  believe  these  programs  should  be 
continued  for  our  own  self-interest. 
Without  them  we  might  find  ourselves 
standing  alone  in  a  hostile  world  with 
neither  friends  nor  allies  to  support  us 
in  our  resistance  to  the  totalitarian, 
alien  doctrines  of  the  Kremlin.  I  only 
hope  that  we  in  the  Congress  have  the 
wisdom  to  continue  this  program  and 
thereby  help  ensure  that  war  is  averted. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
22  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis¬ 
consin  [Mr.  Smith]  . 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  First  of  aU 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  his  generosity  in  giving  the  mi¬ 
nority  of  the  minority  one-half  the  time 
that  has  been  allotted  to  him.  It  was 
very  generous  on  his  part. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  minority  report  is  bipartisan  in  char¬ 
acter.  Two  Democratic  members  of  the 
committee  have  signed  with  four  Repub¬ 
licans.  In  addition,  supplemental  views 
have  been  submitted  by  five  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  majority  party.  I  think  the 
history  of  this  legislation  indicates  that 
this  is  perhaps  the  first  time  that  this 
has  occurred  and  I  think  it  is  evidence, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  fact  that  there 
is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  the  bill  and  especially  that 
part  of  the  bill  which  deals  with  this 
so-called  new  look  at  the  development- 
fund  proposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  it  should 
be  understood  that  any  remarks  that  I 
make  on  the  bill  are  strictly  my  own. 
It  should  not  be  inferred  that  any  Mem¬ 
ber  who  joined  in  the  minority  report 
shares  my  views  on  this  legislation. 

The  time  I  have  to  state  my  position 
is  much  too  short  to  cover  all  aspects 
of  the  bill.  Briefly,  however,  I  call  your 
attention  to  serious  defects  which  con¬ 
strain  me  to  oppose  it.  First  as  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  and  finally  as  to  its 
basic  philosophy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  very  serious  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  measure  is  the  almost  com¬ 
plete  abdication  of  congressional  control 
over  the  program.  If’  approved  in  its 
present  form  the  sole  responsibility  for 
its  deficiencies  is  squarely  upon  us.  The 
Congress  over  a  period  of  years,  under 
both  administrations,  has  approved  de¬ 
partmental  requests  for  broad  authority, 
in  many  instances  not  justified.  Many 
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complaints  are  heard  every  day  in  this 
Chamber  about  administrative  miscon¬ 
duct.  But  upon  investigation  it  is  often 
found  that  the  Congress  has  surrendered 
its  authority  to  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment.  # 

^  So  with  this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Congress  is  asked  to  surrender  its  con¬ 
trol  over,  first',  the  military  assistance 
program:  second,  over  defense  support; 
third,  over  technical  assistance;  fourth, 
over  special  assistance;  and  fifth,  it  is 
requested  to  surrender  its  control  over 
this  new  look  in  foreign  policy,  the  devel¬ 
opment  loan  fund. 

Do  you  want  to  surrender  all  this  au¬ 
thority  to  the  executive  department? 
The  decision  rests  with  you.  As  for  my¬ 
self,  I  shall  never  vote  to  surrender  con¬ 
trol  over  appropriations  in  such  reck¬ 
less  fashion  which  involves  billions  and 
billions  of  taxpayers’  dollars. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  attention 
to  a  very  important  matter  in  connection 
with  the  request  this  year  for  $3.2  bil¬ 
lion.  Over  the  years  we  have  author¬ 
ized  and  appropriated  so  much  money 
for  the  program  that  the  administra¬ 
tors  cannot  spend  it.  Little  wonder  there 
is  a  demand  for  economy  and  here  is  a 
place  to  meet  that  demand. 

The  point  I  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  there  is  $6.2  billion  in  the  pipeline. 
There  is  $1  billion  in  counterpart  funds, 
plus  another  $1  billion  in  Public  Law  480 
funds  which  are  available  for  loans. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  presently  available  for  use  by  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  of  this  program  $3.2  billion. 
And  the  record  is  clear  that  this  amount 
is  sufficient  to  run  the  program  for  2 
years.  But  now  you  are  asked  to  author¬ 
ize  $3.2  billion  more  and  if  you  do  there 
will  be  a  sum  available  of  $11.4  billion. 
Why  authorize  any  further  appropria¬ 
tion  in  view  of  this  situation? 

There  is  one  further  fact  that  I  call 
to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman.  The 
request  is  stated  to  be  for  $3.2  billion, 
but  actually  it  calls  for  a  2-year  authori¬ 
zation  of  $1  billion.  So  if  this  bill  passes 
as  it  is  today  you  will  have  authorized 
$4.2  billion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  might  serve 
a  good  purpose  to  consider  briefly  what 
has  happened  under  this  program  in  the 
past,  where  we  are  today,  and  whither 
are  we  bound. 

In  a  recent  report  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce  attention  was 
called  to  the  tremendous  sum  of  money 
which  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
have  spent  in  an  effort  to  stabilize  world 
conditions  and  prevent  the  further 
spread  of  communism.  In  the  table  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
which  I  shall  insert  at  this  point,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  total  net  aid  from  July  1, 
1945,  to  June  30,  1956,  is  $69,136,000,000: 


Million 

Grants  paid  out  July  1,  1945,  to  June 

30,  1956 _ $46,768 

Grants  unexpended  as  ot  June  30, 

1956 _  6,  400 

Appropriations  provided  for  fiscal 
year  1957 _  3,766 


Total  grants _ _ _ _ -  56,  935 

Less:  Returns  on  grants  to  June  30, 

1956 _  1,  648 


Net  aid  In  grants _  55,  287 


Million 

Ijoans  paid  out  July  1,  1945,  to  June 


30,  1956 _ $12,592 

Grants  converted  to  loans  and  not 

included  in  grants  above _  2,  256 

Loans  authorized  but  not  paid  out 

June  30,  1956 _ _  2.  900 


Total  loans _  17,  748 

Less:  Principal  collected  on  loans  to 

June  30,  1956 _ _  3,  899 


Net  aid  in  loans _ -  13,  849 


Total  net  aid _  69,  136 


This  generosity  on  the  part  of  the 
American  taxpayer  is  unparalleled  in 
human  histoiT.  It  is  difficult,  to  grasp 
the  enormity  of  $69  billion.  We  would 
be  appalled  by  the  suggestion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  17  of  the  biggest  cities 
in  the  United  States  were  to  be  shipped 
overseas  as  gifts  to  foreign  nations. 
Actually,  the  extent  of  our  gifts  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  the  assessed  valuation  of  all  real 
and  personal  property  in  New  York,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit, 
Baltimore,  Cleveland,  St.  Louis,  Wash¬ 
ington,  San  Fi'ancisco,  Boston,  Houston, 
Pittsburgh,  Milwaukee,  New  Orleans, 
Buffalo  and  Dallas.  That,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  is  what  $60  billion  or  more  means 
to  me.  This  information  has  been  furn¬ 
ished  me  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Now  in  spite  of  this  effort  the  world  has 
not  been  saved  from  the  evils  of  commu¬ 
nism,  in  fact  it  continues  to  spread  in 
many  areas  of  the  world.  For  what  good 
then  have  these  great  expenditures  been 
made? 

Now  consider  where  are  we  today  in 
this  uneasy  world  situation?  Have  we 
increased  our  national  prestige?  Are  we 
winning  the  fight  against  communist  ex¬ 
pansion?  Are  we  to  continue  a  program 
that  might  well  bankrupt  and  destroy 
our  own  economy  by  approving  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  is  to  continue  far  into  the  fu¬ 
ture  and  which  every  day  adds  more  and 
more  to  our  national  debt? 

What  do  our  national  leaders  say 
about  our  present  situation?  Quite  re¬ 
cently  when  we  here  considered  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  British  loan  resolution 
the  beloved  Speaker  of  this  House,  and 
he  is  one  of  our  great  leaders,  stated 
American  prestige  is  slipping  all  over 
the  world.  Here  are  his  words  as  they 
appear  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
April  10,  1957,  on  page  4901: 

I  am  pained  to  say  that  we  have  few 
enough  friends  in  the  world.  I  fear  that 
we  have  fewer  real  friends  in  the  world  to¬ 
day  than  we  have  ever  had  in  the  history  of 
this  Government. 

Incredible,  but  true,  notwithstanding 
our  magnanimous  contributions  to  world 
stability,  in  money,  property  and  human 
life. 

Recently  an  observer  at  the  United 
Nations  said  that  the  United  States’ 
prestige  was  at  a  new  low  as  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Lodge  charts  a  foreign  policy  course 
in  that  organization.  Is  this  not  a 
strange  situation?  Sixty-nine  billion 
dollars  should  bring  substantial  results 
in  the  way  of  prestige,  friendship,  and 
security.  We  have  gained  none  of  these 
important  intangibles.  How  can  we  jus¬ 
tify  further  expenditures  as  requested 
in  this  legislation? 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  .  should  consider 
these  things  as  we  again  debate  this  re¬ 
quest  for  new  authorizations  and  an 
entirely  new  approach  to  global  spend¬ 
ing. 

Where  are  we  headed?  An  important 
provision  in  the  bill  before  us  charts  a 
new  course  in  foreign  aid.  For  the  first 
time  the  proponents  of  this  legislation 
advocate  a  scheme  of  spending  that  has 
no  end.  The  American  taxpayer  is  asked 
to  assume  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
economies  of  60  countries  all  over  the 
world.  This  is  necessary  because  it 
serves  our  national  interests,  proponents 
say.  Do  the  American  taxpayers  want 
to  assume  this  staggering  obligation 
without  strict  congressional  control? 

We  might  recall  a  bit  of  Roman  his¬ 
tory  at  this  point.  It  is  said  by  histo¬ 
rians  that  the  end  of  Rome  started  when 
she  began  to  subsidize  outlying  tribes 
and  nations  of  Europe  and  depended  up¬ 
on  non-Roman  mercenaries  for  her  de¬ 
fense. 

The  persistent  demand  for  economy  by 
the  people  is  unabated  and  in  my  opin- 
i9n  they  are  going  to  demand  an  account¬ 
ing  when  the  next  campaign  rolls 
around.  What,  then,  of  our  steward¬ 
ship? 

The  foreign  aid  program  must  be 
judged  on  the  results  achieved  to  date. 
I  refer  specifically  to  that  part  of  the 
program  th^^eals  with  other  than  mili¬ 
tary  aid.  * 

There  are  serious  contradictions  in 
the  mutual  security  bill.  It  cannot  be 
successfully  denied  that  there  has  been 
great  waste  in  the  administration  of 
more  than  $69  billion  since  1945.  And, 
of  course,  some  good  has  been  achieved, 
also.  But  it  has  supported  Communist 
regimes  which  are  antagonistic  to  our 
form  of  government.  Some  of  these  gov¬ 
ernments  are  repressive  and  unpopular 
with  their  own  people.  Our  gifts  have 
caused  confusion  in  the  monetary  sys¬ 
tems  in  those  countries  wheye  our  aid 
has  been  given.  Further,  there  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  anti-American  attitude. 
These  evils  can  be  traced  to  contradic¬ 
tions  in  concept  and  program.  Time 
does  not  permit  me  to  dwell  on  these 
inconsistencies  and  contradictions.  How¬ 
ever,  I  should  point  out  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  have  never  had  a  clear 
understanding  as  to  the  purpose  of  this 
international  program  of  benevolence. 
It  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  many  times  that  the  objective  of 
the  program  is  our  own  national  security 
but  this  concept  has  never  been  spelled 
out  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  American 
people.  Many  believe  that  it  is  humani¬ 
tarian  and  on  that  ground  alone  some  of 
our  great  church  organizations  and 
church  people  support  it  without  ques¬ 
tion. 

Is  it  not  strange,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  program  of  foreign  aid  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  combat  the  advance  of  com- 
unism  throughout  the  world  in  effect 
applies  socialistic  or  communistic  tech¬ 
niques  to  achieve  its  ends?  The  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  been  in  effect  and  which 
is  proposed  for  the  indefinite  future  is 
one  of  crass  materialism  based  upon  the 
socialistic  principle  that  economics  is 
the  controlling  factor  in  life.  Give 
people  food,  clothing  and  shelter  and 
that  is  all  they  need.  Yet  we  do  not  live 
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by  bread  alone.  Under  this  program 
the  spiritual  side  of  man  is  completely 
ignored. 

Only  yesterday.  Pope  Pius  urged 
Roman  Catholics  of  all  classes  and  all 
nations  to  react  against  “the  terrible 
temptation  of  materialism.”  Yet  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  undertakes  to  place  sole  emphasis 
upon  the  materialism  which  the  Pope 
has  condemned. 

But  it  uses  the  fruits  of  a  Christian 
society  of  individual  effort  based  upon 
private  enterprise.  We  seek  to  condi¬ 
tion  whole  societies  and  governments 
where  we  think  they  should  be  condi¬ 
tioned  to  our  military,  economic  and 
political  way  of  life.  This  is  a  wholly 
inconsistent  position  and  it  cannot  suc¬ 
ceed.  There  is  one  phase  of  the  program 
which  if  administered  on  a  modest  basis 
could  succeed,  and  this  is  the  program 
of  technical  assistance  but  with  this  new 
look  in  global  spending  it  will  soon  go 
down  the  drain.  There  is  too  little 
money  for  the  experts  to  play  with  in  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  again  that 
the  theory  of  foreign  aid  is  inconsistent 
and  contradictory  and  is  not  producing 
the  results  we  seek. 

For  some  unknown  reason  we  have 
failed  to  transmit  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  great  American  idea.  That 
idea  is  based  upon  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  freedom  for  the  individual. 
Our  forefathers  did  not  guarantee  us  a 
livelihood.  They  did  not  guarantee  the 
highest  standard  of  hving  in  the  world, 
but  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
they  guaranteed  nothing  except  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Emphasis  was  upon  the  pursuit  of  hap¬ 
piness.  They  did  not  guarantee  that  an 
all-powerful  government  would  make 
these  blessings  possible  without  work 
and  for  free,  as  we  say.  Nor  should  we 
at  this  time  lead  people  all  over  the 
world  to  believe  that  we  can  raise  their 
standards  of  living,  that  we  can  and  will 
supply  their  material  needs  and  defend 
them  against  their  enemies,  from  within 
and  without. 

In  our  early  history  we  were  not  the 
recipients  of  gifts  from  abroad  with 
which  to  create  the  kind  of  standards 
we  enjoy  today.  Basically  we  know 
these  things  were  made  possible  only 
because  we  have  been  willing  to  work 
for  them,  yet  how  strange  a  philosophy 
we  have  promoted  under  this  program. 
Our  position  seems  to  be  that  dollars 
will  save  the  world  and  we  have  been 
pouring  out  the  fruits  of  om’  labors  in 
all  parts  of  the  world  on  a  “come  and 
get  it”  basis.  This  is  the  antithesis  of 
the  ideas  and  ideals  upon  which  we  have 
built  our  great  Nation. 

Recently  a  Catholic  priest  who  came 
to  see  me  after  having  observed  the  work 
abroad  of  this  program,  said: 

Mr.  Smith,  unless  we  change  our  program 
of  assistance  we  will  make  paupers  of  the 
countries  who  receive  it.  The  people  who 
are  receiving  this  aid  fail  to  realize  the  pur¬ 
pose  behind  our  giving. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  words  of 
Brigham  Young,  a  great  church  leader, 
are  appropriate.  He  said: 

God  has  given  you  the  wood,  stone,  and 
strength  to  make  a  house,  but  he  won’t  come 
down  and  build  it  for  you. 


This  is  a  concept  we  have  failed  to 
convey  to  the  recipients  of  our  assistance. 

Thus  we  present  a  paradox  to  the  world 
and  this  accounts,  in  my  opinion,  for  the 
failure  of  the  program  to  produce  the 
results  for  which  we  have  been  spending 
these  $69  billion  or  more  since  1945. 

In  1948  under  the  Marshall  plan  we 
gave  many  billions  for  the  reconstruction 
of  the  European  economy  after  a  devas¬ 
tating  war.  We  provided  a  crutch  to  as¬ 
sist  needy  nations  to  rehabilitate  them¬ 
selves.  It  has  worked  in  some  instances. 
Now  12  years  later  what  do  we  propose? 
An  extension  of  a  $114  billion  economic 
aid  program  on  a  global  basis  which  is  to 
continue  forever,  into  the  distant  future. 
So,  instead  of  helping  nations  to  walk 
without  a  crutch  we  have  made  them 
more  helpless  and  for  that  crutch  we  now 
substitute  a  wheelchair.  We  are  willing 
to  help  people  who  want  our  help,  es¬ 
pecially  those  people  whose  governments 
are  prepared  to  pass  on  to  their  people 
the  benefits  of  our  aid.  We  want  them  to 
walk  alone  in  self-respect  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  It  is  often  said  that  we  want  to 
raise  the  standards  of  living  of  people  in 
underdeveloped  lands.  We  cannot  raise 
the  standards  of  living  of  other  people. 
A  standard  of  living  is  a  byproduct  of 
personal  effort  and  only  the  people  them¬ 
selves  can  achieve  that  end. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  not  be  denied 
that  there  are  some  governments  today 
which  are  interested  only  in  the  welfare 
of  those  who  are  a  part  of  the  ruling 
clique.  Why  should  they  have  any  inter¬ 
est  in  developing  their  own  resources? 
Why  should  they  make  it  possible  to  pro¬ 
vide  better  living  standards?  Why 
should  they  risk  the  chance  that  they 
may  have  to  pay  more  taxes?  Why 
should  these  present  ruling  authorities 
be  interested  in  disturbing  the  status  quo 
so  long  as  your  Uncle  Sam  stands  ready 
and  willing  to  give  them  what  they  ask 
for  upon  the  threat  that  they  will  em¬ 
brace  communism  if  the  request  is 
denied?  This  government-to-govern- 
ment  relationship  is  one  of  the  evils  in¬ 
herent  in  the  program.  The  answer  lies 
in  a  program  of  individual  enterprise. 
Private  capital  can  achieve  what  no  pub¬ 
lic  treasury  can  do.  This  fact  needs  no 
elaboration. 

The  reformation  of  society  and  the 
establishment  of  a  better  way  of  life  in 
any  country  begins  with  the  individual. 
It  does  not  begin  with  governments,  as 
such.  It  is  produced  only  by  a  regenera¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit — by  a  change  from 
within. 

In  passing,  I  might  humbly  suggest 
that  if  peace,  progress,  and  prosperity 
are  to  come  to  this  confused  world  it  will 
come  only  when  the  spirit  of  man  wants 
peace,  progress,  and  prosperity.  One 
writer  has  well  said  that  man  is  not  re¬ 
formed  by  being  bathed  and  shaved  and 
provided  with  a  clean  shirt,  but  that 
when  man  is  reformed  he  takes  a  bath,  he 
shaves,  and  he  sees  that  his  shirt  is 
clean. 

This  program  defies  the  lessons  of  our 
own  history.  A  majority  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  since  1945  have  sup¬ 
ported  this  legislation  on  the  assumption 
that  it  would  prevent  unrest,  that  it 
would  make  for  peaceful  existence 
among  nations,  that  it  would  prevent 


world  communism.  As  we  look  at  a  con¬ 
fused  and  harassed  world  we  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  this  objective  has  not  been 
achieved  after  more  than  a  decade  of  al¬ 
most  unlimited  giving  by  the  people  of 
these  United  States. 

How  futile  have  been  our  efforts  to 
create  stability  in  any  area:  Europe, 
Asia,  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa, 
and  why?  We  do  not  have  the  right  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  other 
people,  no  right  to  become  involved  in 
the  efforts  of  minorities  who  seek  free¬ 
dom  and  independence,  no  right  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  racial  jealousies,  no  right  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  military  affairs  of  any 
nation.  We  have  no  right  under  this 
program  to  insist  upon  justice  in  the 
administration  of  local  laws,  nor  to  im¬ 
pose  our  will  upon  the  taxing  authorities, 
nor  are  we  prone  to  oppose  corruption 
by  public  officials,  inflation  of  the  money, 
or  protest  official  caprice  or  official  im¬ 
potence.  These  situations  are  beyond 
our  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  failed  to  ap¬ 
ply  to  our  overseas  efforts  the  lessons  of 
our  own  early  history.  We  have  failed 
to  transmit  to  the  world  the  concept  that 
economic  growth  and  spiritual  develop¬ 
ment  rest  solely  with  the  individual.  In 
this  program  we  substitute  government 
action  for  individual  effort. 

Hon.  Spruille  Braden  said  recently, 
and  I  quote  him: 

The  Soviets  and  communism  will  never 
be  defeated  by  United  States  give-away  pro¬ 
grams.  On  the  contrary,  our  give-away  pro¬ 
grams  are  founded  on  the  communist  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  productive  workers  shall  sup¬ 
port  the  incompetent  and  the  loafers.  Both 
Lenin  and  Stalin  violently  opposed  all  de¬ 
velopment  by  private  enterprise  and  invest¬ 
ment.  They  said  that  the  backward  nation¬ 
alities  could  be  communlzed  only  through 
prolonged  aid  from  the  advanced  countries, 
aid  such  as  Washington  is  now  disbursing. 
Due  to  ignorance  of  communist  policy  and 
the  basic  Soviet  plan  our  government  has 
been  and  still  is  subsidizing  the  U.  S.  S.  R.’s 
long-range  campaign  against  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conelusion  I  repeat 
what  has  been  said  by  those  of  us  who 
have  filed  minority  views  on  this  pro¬ 
gram  that  passage  of  these  multi-bil- 
lion-dollar  Mutual  Security  bills  was  not 
and  could  not  be  the  answer  to  oui-  basic 
national  need  for  peace  and  security. 
There  is  still  a  great  need  for  study  and 
investigation  of  the  underlying  philos¬ 
ophy  of  this  legislation.  This  year  as  in 
the  past,  committees  charged  with  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  reporting  this  legislation 
have  been  submerged  in  a  mass  of  details 
of  the  program.  It  has  been  impossible 
to  intelligently  pass  upon  the  merits  of 
the  bill  in  the  short  period  of  time  that 
we  have  had  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ALGEIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  his  state¬ 
ment  and  wish  to  join  with  him  in  his 
sentiments.  I  applaud  the  way  he  has 
expressed  his  thoughts. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Walter], 
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Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  wish, 
to  congratulate  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  for  their  statesmanship  so 
clearly  shown  by  the  r>esults  of  their  dili¬ 
gent  and  strenuous  work  on  this  year’s 
foreign-aid  legislation. 

As  this  House  well  knows,  I  have  been 
closely  associated  with  our  foreign-aid 
program  since  the  early  stages  of  plan¬ 
ning  back  in  the  closing  days  of  World 
War  n.  I  also  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
iiig  in  1947  on  the  Her  ter  Committee 
which  provided  the  foundation  for  this 
country’s  effort  to  rehabilitate  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  the  social  conditions  of  the 
world  not  enslaved  by  Soviet  imperial¬ 
ism. 

The  words  “foreign  aid’’  are  a  mis¬ 
nomer  and  so  is,  probably,  “mutual  se¬ 
curity.’’  “Mutual  assistance’’  would  be 
more  descriptive.  1  believe  that  the  few 
of  us  who  may  have  had  a  notion  that 
through  the  tremendous  outlay  of  the 
American  taxpayers’  money  we  are  help¬ 
ing  the  outside  world  only,  have  long> 
since  come  to  the  conclusion — always 
clear  to  me — that  by  helping  our  friends 
and  allies  we  are  primarily  helping  our¬ 
selves. 

This  is  predominantly  clear  in  my 
mind  whenever  I  think  about  the  assist¬ 
ance  we  are  lending  international  mi¬ 
gration.  In  this  respect,  I  feel  entitled 
to  convey  to  the  House  a  part  of  my  ex¬ 
perience  gained  over  the  last  decade  dur¬ 
ing  which  I  have  been  closely  associated 
with  all  legislation  dealing  with  interna¬ 
tional  migration  and  our  own  immigra¬ 
tion  problems,  as  well  as  with  most  inter¬ 
national  efforts  aimed  at  relieving  the 
population  pressures  where  they  exist 
and  to  supply  underpopulated  countries 
with  manpower  needed  primarily  to  de¬ 
velop  national  resources  and  food  pro- 

It  IS  my  considered  opinion  that  the 
era  of  mass  immigration  into  the  United 
States  is  a  matter  of  the  past.  The  fast 
rise  of  our  own  population  and  the  over-, 
concentration  of  our  population,  both 
native  and  immigrant,  in  urban  and  in¬ 
dustrial  centers  make  it  imperative  for 
this  country  mot  to  exceed  the  present 
rate  of  our  annual  intake  of  immigrants, 
allowing,  of  course,  for  flexibility  care¬ 
fully  controlled  and  operating  solely  in 
behalf  of  those  who  seek  safe  haven  and 
asylum  from  persecution,  or  who  come 
to  the  United  States  to  join  their  close 
relatives. 

However,  there  are  vast  areas  in  the 
world  \tthere  there  is  not  only  crying 
need  for  manpower  but  where  agricul¬ 
ture  must  be  developed  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  starvation  threatening  the  growing 
population  of  the  world.  These  vast 
areas  are  located  right  next  to  our  own 
doors.  Latin  America  offers  magnifi¬ 
cent  opportunities  for  the  teeming 
masses  of  overcrowded  southern  and 
western  Europe.  Latin  America  needs 
European  migrants  who  will  impart  to 
the  native  population  their  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  agricultural  endeavor. 

The  fact  that  we  are  struggling  with 
the  problem  of  agricultural  surpluses 
shall  not  mislead  us  into  believing  that 
the  outside  world  has  enough  food  to 
sustain  the  bare  minimum  necessary  to 
maintain  a  human  being  alive.  Three- 


fourths  of  the  population  of  the  world 
goes  to  bed  every  night  inadequately  fed, 
after  having  consumed  less  than  one-half 
of  such  minimum.  The  problem  of  mass 
starvation  due  to  lack  of  agricultural 
production  begins  to  haunt  many  lands 
from  which  we  are  not  too  far  away. 

The  basic  reason  for  which  we  have 
created  the  Intergovernmental  Commit¬ 
tee  for  European  Migration  in  December 
1951,  Was  to  provide  an  instrumentality 
to  restore  the  balance  between  the  over¬ 
crowded  and  the  undermanned  nations 
of  the  world  through  orderly  migration 
of  those  who  could  not  move  without 
international  assistance.  Among  those 
were  not  only  natives  of  countries  lack¬ 
ing  in  economic  opportunities,  but  also 
the  refugees  who  had  to  flee  from  Soviet 
Communist  persecution. 

So  far  the  Intergovernmental  Com¬ 
mittee  for  European  Migration  has 
moved  from  Europe  well  over  600,000  mi¬ 
grants  and  just  a  few  months  ago,  ICEM 
performed  magnificently  in  a  true  emer¬ 
gency  operation  moving  out  of  Austria 
and  Yugoslavia  over  150,000  Hungarian 
refugees.  ICEM  with  a  membership 
now  comprising  27  nations  is  setting  its 
sights  a  little  higher  hoping  by  the  end 
of  this  year  to  move  around  750,000 
European  migrants  who  without  this  or¬ 
ganization’s  assistance  would  have  re¬ 
mained  in  Europe  further  to  swell  the 
population  surplus. 

It  is  clear  to  me,  and  I  believe  that 
my  colleagues  who  have  attended  the 
many  sessions  of  ICEM’s  Council  over 
the  last  5  or  6  years  agree,  that  except 
for  Latin  America,  Australia,  Canada, 
and  certain  countries  of  Africa,  resettle¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  European  mi¬ 
grants  are  shrinking  rapidly.  The  only 
area  where  a  truly  dramatic  expansion 
of  those  opportunities  is  possible  to  oc¬ 
cur,  are  several  countries  of  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica  such  as  Brazil,  Argentina,  Colombia, 
Chile,  Peru,  Costa  Rica,  and  so  forth, 
provided  that  the  virgin  lands  of  those 
countries  are  to  be  opened  and  prepared 
to  receive  rural  settlers. 

Last  year  the  Congress  recognized  the 
necessity  of  promoting  agricultural  re¬ 
settlement  in  Latin  America  by  enact¬ 
ing  an  amendment  to  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  under  which 
an  allocation  of  $15  million  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  economic 
development  in  Latin  America  for — 
among  other  things — land  resettlement 
programs  which  will  contribute  to  the 
resettlement  of  foreign  and  native  mi¬ 
grants  in  Latin  America  serving  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  economic  development 
and  the  agricultural  and  industrial  pro¬ 
ductivity  in  that  area. 

The  amendment,  usually  referred  to 
as  the  Smathers-Walter  amendment, 
was  received  with  unanimous  applause 
in  Europe  and  in  Latin  America.  It  was 
looked  upon  by  the  interested  nations 
as  not  only  one  more  proof  of  American 
generosity  but  mostly  as  evidence  of 
American  farsightedness  and  our  con¬ 
tinuous  leadership  of  the  free  world. 

It  was  rather  unfortunate  that  the 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch  charged 
with  the  implementation  of  the  law 
passed  by  the  Congress,  have  not  been 


prepared  to  stimulate  and  encourage  the 
submission  of  acceptable  land  resettle¬ 
ment  plans.  It  took  many  months  be¬ 
fore  the  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  recognized  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  an  important  economic 
and  social  program.  Delays  piled  up 
upon  delays,  and  there  may  have  been 
even  a  lack  of  comprehension  and  real¬ 
ization  of  the  importance  of  that  pro¬ 
gram  and  its  impact  upon  relieving  the 
United  States  of  the  ceaseless  pressures 
upon  our  own  immigration  quotas. 

An  extensive  study  undertaken  by  our 
committee  shows  that  although  $14,850,- 
000  of  the  $15  million  fund  authorized 
under  last  year’s  legislation  has  been 
spent,  actually  only  $1  million  to  $3  mil¬ 
lion  has  been  authorized  to  be  spent  for 
projects  which  the  Congress  specified  in 
subdivision  (C)  of  section  4  (4)  of  Public 
Law  726  of  the  Eighty-fourth  Congress. 
The  balance  of  tire  funds  was  authorized 
to  be  spent  for,  no  doubt,  meritorious 
projects  but  not  even  indirectly  en¬ 
hancing  the  resettlement  of  European 
migrants  in  Latin  American  rural  areas. 

The  Senate  and  now  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  have  acted 
very  wisely  in  authorizing  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  up  to  $25  million  for  economic 
development  in  Latin  America,  again 
including  land  resettlement  programs 
benefiting  immigrants.  In  addition  to 
that,  I  am  particularly  glad  to  notice 
that  some  of  these  projects  will  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  loans  from  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  also  provided  for  under  the  bill 
now  under  consideration.  I  wish  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  for  their  wisdom,  and  I  wish  to 
urge  the  House  to  accept  the  Committee’s 
recommendations. 

There  is  an  additional  matter  which 
I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  at  this  point.  One  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  plagued  with  overpopulation  is 
Holland.  The  Dutch  population  is  ris¬ 
ing  very  fast  and  the  influx  of  Dutch 
families  displaced  from  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  now  Indonesia,  has  added  a  heavy 
burden  to  the  economy  of  this  small  but 
brave,  hard-working,  and  courageous 
nation. 

Dutch  immigrants  represent  one  of 
the  best  resettlement  material  as  we  so 
well  know  in  this  country  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
Many  nations,  and  particularly  Austra¬ 
lia,  are  seeking  additional  population 
from  the  Netherlands.  However,  due  to 
the  poor  housing  conditions  in  Australia 
the  Dutch  immigrants  experience  great 
hardship. 

There  is  but  a  relatively  small  sum  of 
money  involved.  What  is  needed  is  a 
loan  of  around  $3  million  which  may 
possibly  go  up  to  $5  million,  but  it  must 
be  a  long  term  loan — 20  to  30  years — 
with  interest  rate  no  higher  than  4  per¬ 
cent.  The  Dutch  immigrants  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  will  repay  the  loan  out  of  their 
own  earnings  and  so  far  their  record  in 
repaying  every  loan  they  have  received 
is  truly  magnificent. 

The  Government  of  Australia  has 
agreed  to  match  a  sum  which  will  be  put 
up  by  the  Government  of  Holland  if  that 
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Government  could  obtain  an  outside 
loan. 

Dutch  migration  to  Australia  is  de¬ 
clining  right  now  solely  for  the  reason 
of  lack  of  proper  housing  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  unless  proper  housing  is 
provided  for  the  Dutch  farmer  “down 
under.’’  I  believe  that  the  lending  au¬ 
thority  provided  for  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  in  the  bill,  S.  2130,  as  amend¬ 
ed  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Hollarfd  or  for  Australia  to 
obtain  a  loan  for  a  purpose  clearly  fall¬ 
ing  within  the  specification  of  the  task 
of  the  Fund.  I  wish  at  this  time  to  ad¬ 
dress  a  plea  to  whoever  will  be  in  charge 
of  the  Fund  on  behalf  of  the  combined 
Australian-Dutch  financial  problem  and 
I  cannot  think  of  any  money  lent  to  a 
more  worthy  borrower  for  a  more  worthy 
cause. 

I  regret  that  my  good  friend,  our  for¬ 
mer  colleague,  John  Hollister,  has  de¬ 
cided  to  resign  from  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  and  I  do 
hope  that  his  successor  will  recognize  in 
the  action  which  the  Congress  is  going 
to  take  this  year  on  the  Mutual  Security 
legislation  a  mandate  and  not  just  a 
pious  hope  for  land  resettlement  of  mi¬ 
grants  in  Latin  America. 

Certain  good  projects  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  and  are  being  submitted  to  the 
ICA.  These  are  pilot  projects — they  are 
not  going  to  solve  the  problem  within 
the  next  year  or  two,  but  they  represent 
the  beginning  and  the  nucleus  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  primary  importance,  a  program 
which  in  relieving  population  pressures 
in  Europe  and  providing  for  manpower 
for  the  underdeveloped  areas,  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  improving  the  economic, 
social,  and  political  conditions  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  it  is  most  help¬ 
ful  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva¬ 
nia  has  brought  before  us  this  afternoon 
an  illustration  of  the  kind  of  basically 
sound  project  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  was  set  up  to  take  care  of.  The 
project,  understandably,  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  ordinary  com¬ 
mercial  bank. 

Mr.  WALTER.  May  I  point  this  out 
to  the  gentleman,  that  but  for  the  length 
of  the  period  this  would  be  a  most  de¬ 
sirable  loan  for  one  of  the  large  banking 
institutions  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  precisely  right, 
but  the  the  length  of  the  loan  is  one  of 
the  conditions  which  may  make  it  un¬ 
desirable  perhaps  for  commercial  banks. 
Most  of  them  cannot  make  foreign  loans 
for  over  30  or  40  years.  However,  know¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  people  both  the  Dutch 
and  the  Australians  are,  this  is  as  good 
a  loan  as  could  be  made  anywhere — if 
only  the  world  does  not  blow  up  or  war 
break  out. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  over  50  percent  of  the 
amount  involved  will  be  advanced  by 
the  Government  of  Australia. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right.  It  would  be 
a  natural  if  the  two  nations  involved  are 


not  able  to  get  the  funds  from  private 
sources,  from  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
or  from  the  International  Bank. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAL'TER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  has  conclusively 
answered  the  argument  that  the  loans  of 
the  proposed  development  loan  fund 
are  in  reality  grants.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  giving  this  practi¬ 
cal  illustration  of  the  type  of  loans 
that  will  be  covered  by  the  development 
loan  fund. 

Mr.  WAL'TER.  I  certainly  did  not 
wish  to  convey  the  idea  that  this  would 
be  a  grant,  because  in  no  sense  of  the 
world  would  it  be  a  grant.  It  would  be 
a  loan  to  a  government,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  would  have  the  assurance  of  the 
settler  that  the  money  would  be  repaid 
to  the  government ;  but  actually  the  gov¬ 
ernments  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Aus¬ 
tralia  would  be  the  borrowers. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  misunder¬ 
stood  me.  I  said  that  the  illustration 
he  gave  me  was  a  conclusive  answer 
to  those  who  erroneously  or  falsely  say 
that  the  loans  will  be  grants. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  think  so;  yes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi*.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON.  May  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  on  his 
long-time  service  on  the  Intergovern¬ 
mental  Committee  for  European  Migra¬ 
tion.  We  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  know  how  much  good  this  Com¬ 
mittee  has  been  doing.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  thing  that  the  House  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  hear  how  these  programs  are 
worked  out  to  help  people  help  them¬ 
selves  and  take  them  out  of  places  where 
there  is  no  possible  chance  for  them  to 
get  along.  Again  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  an  excellent  statement. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I,  too,  join  in  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  on  the  fine  work  he  has  been  doing 
in  this  field.  The  program  of  which  the 
gentleman  has  been  speaking  is  a  sensible 
approach  to  the  population  problem  of 
Europe.  We  have  heard  too  much,  I 
think,  about  letting  down  the  floodgates 
at  our  own  borders  and  bringing  unde¬ 
termined  numbers  into  this  country, 
where  we  are  beginning  to  have  serious 
population  problems  of  our  own,  includ¬ 
ing  unemployment.  We  have  not  heard 
enough  about  this  program  of  which  the 
gentleman  is  the  author  to  get  the  sur¬ 
plus  European  population  to  the  unde¬ 
veloped  areas  of  the  world.  I  certainly 
hope  the  House  will  follow  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  recommendations. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
IMrs.  Bolton).  ' 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  comes  to  the  floor  after  many  weeks 
of  exhaustive  hearings  and  study  on  the 
part  of  the  committee.  Something  over 
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$600,000  was  cut  from  the  requests  leav¬ 
ings  us  with  a  total  for  authorization  of 
$3,242,333,000.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
House  will  pass  it  with  little  change. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  there  are  tho.se 
who  object  to  the  whole  mutual  security 
program.  No  one  is  more  fitted  to  ex¬ 
press  these  objections  than  our  distin¬ 
guished  and  beloved  colleague,  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Lawrence  Smith  of  Wisconsin.  I 
thank  him  for  his  statement.  - 

I  truly  believe  that  no  one  on  the 
committee  has  failed  to  register  and  to 
regret  the  mistakes  of  judgment  and 
of  administration.  Some  of  these  are 
receiving  drastic  treatment  and  others 
will  receive  careful  going  over  by  those 
in  authority. 

May  I  say,  however,  that  our  with¬ 
drawal  from  these  activities  is  no 
cure — rather  must  we  see  to  it  that  the 
work  go  forward  with  greater  care  and 
consequent  better  results. 

OBJECTIVE  NOT  ACHIEVED 

We  Americans  have  a  strange  desire 
to  share  our  good  things.  We  cannot 
enjoy  our  ease  when  so  many  others  are 
sick  and  starving.  True  as  this  may 
be,  the  fact  is  that  the  basis  for  this 
program  is  not  a  foreign-aid  program 
as  such — as  so  many  have  let  them¬ 
selves  believe. 

To  understand  fully  the  meaning  of  a 
mutual  security  program  one  must  ac¬ 
cept  the  fact  and  the  implications  of  the 
cold  war.  Whether,  we  like  it  or  not, 
we  are  in  a  position  of  leadership  with 
responsibilities  for  which  we  have  had 
little  training,  and  which  we  cannot  re¬ 
fuse  to  assume.  We  are  a  young  Nation 
and  we  have  had  our  eyes  focused  upon 
our  own  development  overlong.  When 
we  looked  beyond  our  borders  it  was 
largely  to  see  where  we  could  better  our 
own  economic  situation.  Then  we 
fought  Spain  and  freed  Cuba  and  the 
Philippines.  And  in  1918  we  sent  our 
youth  across  the  Atlantic  and  freed 
Europe,  but  we  failed  to  recognize  our 
responsibilities  to  win  the  peace.  So  we 
sent  another  generation  pver  to  win 
again.  ’Then,  blind  to  the  character  of 
the  rulers  of  Communist  Russia,  we,  who 
had  the.  strongest  military  force  the 
world  had  ever  seen,  once  again  failed  to 
protect  the  freedom  for  which  so  many 
gave  their  lives,  and  brought  our  armies 
home.  We  refused  to  believe  the  cold 
fact  that  Communist  Russia  knows  no 
honor,  no  decency,  no  mercy — that  she 
never  deviates  from  her  ultimate  goal: 
complete  domination  of  the  world.  We 
failed  to  see  in  her  zigzag  path,  in  her 
apparent  retreats,  that  she  was  being 
more  than  ever  determined  in  her  march 
to  this  end. 

We  have  seen  the  consummate  skill 
with  which  she  has  insinuated  herself  in 
any  convenient  guise  into  the  confidence 
of  the  few  in  one  state  after  another — 
beclouding  the  real  issue  until  she  is  in 
control,  free  to  rape  and  murder  and 
destroy.  We  have  watched  her  use  our 
mistakes  to  her  ends  while  we  stood  by 
unable  to  reedeem  ourselves.  We  have 
watched  her  take  over  one  country  after 
another  until  she  controls  one-fourth  of 
the  earth’s  surface  and  rules  850  million 
people. 
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Surely  one  must  recognize  the  fact 
that  it  was  our  Marshall  Plan  that  made 
it  possible  for  Turkey,  Greece,  Prance, 
Italy,  and  West  Germany  to  withstand 
Communist  pressures.  Can  one  fail  to 
recognize  the  extra  courage  given  Iran 
and  Iraq  so  that  they  are  holding  out 
against  Russia’s  anger  at  the  Baghdad 
Pact?  Is  it  not  clear  that  their  incres- 
ing  strength  is  of  value  to  these  United 
States  of  ours? 

At  the  moment  the  United  States  has 
the  largest  industrial  economy  in  the 
world.  So  let  me  ask  further:  Where 
are  the  raw  materials  to  come  from  that 
have  become  so  essential  in  this  scien¬ 
tifically  mechanized  world  of  ours? 
How  shall  we  feed  this  evergrowing  in¬ 
dustrial  machine  whose  fantastic  pro¬ 
duction  exceeds  $400  billion  a  year? 
How  shall  be  keep  the  foundries,  the 
steel  mills,  the  machine  tool  industries, 
the  automobile  factories,  the  thousands 
of  other  businesses  going  without  the 
necessary  minerals  and  metals,  fibers 
and  fuels?  And  if  they  can’t  get  those 
which  we  do  not  have  and  factories  are 
forced  to  close  down  one  after  one, 
where  will  the  jobs  come  from  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  who  would  be 
thrown  out  of  work?  I  fear  there  is  all 
too  little  realization  of  the  cold  fact  that 
the  wheels  of  industry  must  have  the 
wherewithal  to  maintain  our  peace¬ 
making  role  in  the  world — infinitely 
more  true  should  war  overtake  us. 

If  I  seem  to  be  ignoring  the  altruistic 
part  of  this  program,  education,  health, 
and  so  forth,  I  believe  no  one  will  accuse 
me  of  lack  of  interest  in  these  exceed¬ 
ingly  important  areas  if  I  confine  my 
remarks  to  what  is  perhaps  the  basis 
upon  which  our  ability  to  continue  to 
help  these  countries  to  raise  their  stand¬ 
ards  of  living. 

RAW  MATERIALS 

So  great  has  our  need  become  for  es¬ 
sential  raw  materials  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  stockpiled  in  more  or  less  de¬ 
gree  some  70  items  which  have  great 
strategic  importance. 

I  have  had  prepared  a  map  which 
shows  where  various  portions  of  the  total 
United  States  supply  of  only  seven  of 
these  imperatively  required  materials 
comes  from:  natural  rubber,  tin,  manga¬ 
nese,  tungsten,  chrome,  cobalt,  and  in¬ 
dustrial  diamonds. 

All  of  the  natural  rubber  we  use  comes 
from  outside  the  United  States.  Most 
of  it  from  three  countries  in  the  Far 
East:  Thailand  20  percent,  British 
Malaya  27  percent,  Indonesia  36  percent, 
Liberia  6  percent.  Both  Malaya  and 
Indonesia  are  being  heavily  pressured  by 
Communism.  Should  they  succumb  to 
these  pressures,  we  would  be  deprived  of 
a  major  present  source  of  supply  of 
natural  rubber.  And  we  are  a  country 
that  runs  on  rubber  tires,  rubber  belts, 
rubber  tile,  et  cetera. 

Now  take  tin:  the  United  States  pro¬ 
duces  no  tin  though  we  do  reclaim  some. 
One  country  alone  provides  58  percent  of 
our  tin,  the  same  Malaya  that  is  our 
supply  for  27  percent  of  our  rubber,  the 
same  Malaya  that  the  Communists  are 
licking  their  chops  for. 

Another  vital  material  is  manganese 
ore  of  which  we  have  but  11  percent  of 


what  we  need.  89  percent  has  to  come 
from  outside  sources.  Our  largest  single 
source  of  such  supply  is  India.  I  am  told 
that  for  every  ton  of  steel  we  produce  it 
takes  13  pounds  of  manganese  to  deoxi¬ 
dize  the  crude  steel — and  more  still  must 
be  used  as  an  alloy  to  harden  and 
strengthen  large  tonnages  of  ordinary 
steel.  In  addition  manganese  is  neces¬ 
sary  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in  various 
chemical  processes  as  well  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  dry  cell  batteries. 

And  bauxite  of  which  we  produce  about 
25  percent  of  our  requirements.  The 
rest  we  buy  from  Jamaica,  British 
Guiana  and  Surinam. 

An  absolute  necessity  in  the  alloying 
of  many  materials  is  chromite.  Chrom¬ 
ium  alloys  i-esist  corrosion,  heat,  friction, 
impact,  creep,  and  wear.  Look  at  the 
vast  amounts  we  use  of  stainless  steel — 
at  the  buildings  made  possible  only  by 
high-strength  structural  steel,  at  the 
alloys  which  withstand  the  high  tem¬ 
peratures  of  jet  engines  and  gas  turbines, 
to  say  nothing  of  high-speed  tools — and 
realize  that  92  percent  must  be  secured 
from  other  countries. 

Our  supplies  of  chromite  comes  from 
the  Philippines,  28  percent;  Turkey,  20 
percent;  Rhodesia,  17  percent;  and  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,  18  percent. 

And  cobalt :  90  percent  of  our  require¬ 
ments  must  come  from  other  lands. 
Almost  60  percent  of  it  we  get  from 
the  Belgian  Congo  in  Africa.  Where 
would  we  be  for  the  permanent-magnet 
alloys  used  in  motors,  generators,  control 
devices,  communication  equipment, 
meters,  instruments,  and  mechanical  de¬ 
vices  without  cobalt?  Do  you  forget  it  is 
necessary  in  alloys  that  resist  high  tem¬ 
peratures,  maintain  their  strength,  re¬ 
sist  wear,  corrosion  and  erosion?  I  am 
told  that  the  performance  of  almost  any 
efficient  high-speed  steel  is  improved 
with  cobalt  and  is  roughly  proportional 
to  the  cobalt  content. 

What  about  industrial  diamonds  that 
are  essential  to  making  drill  bits  and 
diamond  grinding  wheels  for  shaping 
and  sharpening  the  very  hard  cutting 
tools  and  dies,  particularly  carbides, 
which  are  used  in  high-speed  metal¬ 
working? 

We  do  not  have  any,  so  where’  shall 
we  get  them?  We  need  diamond  wheels 
for  glass  grinding,  or  how  would  we  make 
windshields  for  automobiles?  And  do 
not  forget  the  diamond  drills  used  in 
geological,  mining,  and  heavy  construc¬ 
tion  woi'k,  and  wire-drawing  dies. 
These  take  many  industrial  diamond  tool 
stones  and  the  bits  that  have  become 
indispensable  parts  of  many  industries. 
It  is  Africa’s  Belgian  Congo  that  is  the 
primary  source  of  supply  for  this  impor¬ 
tant  commodity. 

This  chart  illustrates  our  extreme  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  underdeveloped,  the 
emerging  areas  of  the  world.  It  illus¬ 
trates  the  cold  fact  that  our  industrial 
civilization,  despite  our  pride  in  our  own 
accomplishments,  could  not  survive 
without  the  materials  supplied  us  by 
friends  and  allies. 

It  wipes  out  the  superficial  idea  that 
this  is  a  “foreign  aid’’  program.  It  indi¬ 
cates  that  mutual  security — our  security, 
too — is  the  vital  part  of  this  program  of 
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insuring  that  these  supplies  continue  to 
flow  into  our  industries  which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  the  Communists  took  over 
the  source  countries. 

Look  well  at  this  map  and  then  let 
your  imaginations  give  you  the  picture 
of  our  situation  should  these  countries  so 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  our 
peacetime  production  be  subverted,  be 
taken  over  by  Communism.  Is  it  not  just 
plain  commonsense  to  help  them  main¬ 
tain  their  freedom? 

I  shall  not  touch  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  fund — others  will  cover  that. 
But  at  this  point  I  shall  insert  a  report. 
Economic  Development  Through  Pr  ivate 
Investment  Activities  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Program: 

Economic  Development  Through  Private 

Investment  Activities  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Program 

In  recent  years,  the  Mutual  Security  Pro¬ 
gram  has  had  increasing  success  in  securing 
economic  development  by  private  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  countries  in  which  the  program 
has  operated.  This  has  been  accomplished 
in  several  different  ways  through  (1)  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  in  exploration,  mapping, 
aerial  surveys,  etc.,  of  various  resources  and 
particularly  mineral  resources.  Local  or 
foreign,  and  partnerships  of  local  and  for¬ 
eign  investors  have  then  developed,  or  are 
in  process  of  developing,  the  resource  which 
has  been  identified;  (2)  study  missions  have 
been  organized  to  advise  on  the  economic, 
technical  and  financial  feasibility  of  exploi¬ 
tation  of  known  resources.  Such  studies 
have  aided  governments  in  their  considera¬ 
tion  of  various  alternative  plans  for  devel¬ 
opment  in  projects  of  such  size  that  free 
world  investment  is  needed  and  desired: 
(3)  loan  funds  have  been  established  from 
counterpart  and  program  funds  for  lending 
to  small  investors:  (4)  investment  guaran¬ 
ties  have  been  issued  providing  for  free  con¬ 
vertibility  and  protecting  against  loss  of 
profits  and  principal  through  expropriation 
or  war  of  United  States  foreign  investment: 
(5)  private  and  mixed  private  and  Govern¬ 
ment  development  banks  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  cooperation  with  the  World  Bank, 
foreign  governments.  United  States  and  for¬ 
eign  investors;  (6)  specific  investment  ad¬ 
vice  and  general  economic  advice  intended  to 
improve  the  investment  climate  and  make 
investment  in  certain  countries  more  attrac¬ 
tive  has  been  given;  (7)  reservation  of  Public 
Law  480  loan  funds  for  relending  to  private 
Investors. 

A  complete  listing  of  all  such  activities 
would  take  much  more  time  than  we  have 
but  some  of  the  main  activities  of  this  sort 
can  be  enumerated  rather  briefly.  Techni¬ 
cal  assistance  activities  in  exploration  of 
mineral  resources,  mapping  and  charting  of 
resources  has  aided  in  or  directly  led  to  (1) 
establishment  of  a  new  rubber  plantation  in 
Liberia  by  the  Goodrich  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 
and  the  Liberia  Mining  Company  and  other 
Americah  and  foreign  investors  who  have 
established  companies  in  Liberia.  Geologi¬ 
cal  surveys  in  Brazil  have  resulted  in  estab¬ 
lishment  of  manganese  mines  and  reduction 
plants  by  Bethlehem  Steel  and  other  plants 
by  U.  S.  Steel  and  Harbison-Walker.  In 
Jordan  a  survey  of  oil  resources  by  personnel 
from  the  United  States  Geological  Survey, 
financed  by  ICA,  has  resulted  in  an  oil  ex¬ 
ploration  agreement  between  an  American 
independent  oil  producer  (Edwin  Pauley 
and  the  Phillips  Oil  Co.)  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Jordan.  In  Guatemala  as  a  result 
of  activity  of  an  ICA  industrial  adviser. 
General  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  is  planning  to 
establish  a  tire  and  rubber  products  factory. 
Many  more  specific  examples  of  this  sort 
could  be  given  and  many  more  cases  exist 
Where  investments  will  certainly  be  estab- 
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lished  in  the  future  as  a  result  of  past  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  activities  of  ICA. 

One  example  of  a  study  mission  which  is 
a  particularly  Interesting  and  effective  de¬ 
vice  in  this  work  was  that  sent,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Belgian  Government,  to  the 
Belgian  Congo  to  advise  on  the  feasibility  of 
constructing  a  giant  hydroelectric  plant  on 
the  Congo  River.  Some  of  you  may  know 
Mr.  Wm.  Rand  of  Boston,  former  president  of 
the  Monsanto  Chemical  Co.,  who  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  mission,  and  Mr.  Elmer  Llndseth, 
president  of  the  Cleveland  Electric  Illumi¬ 
nating  Co.  who  together  with  several  ICA 
technicians  made  up  the  mission.  This  mis¬ 
sion  made  a  generally  favorable  report  and 
recommended  further  careful  study  of  both 
engineering  and  economic  aspects  of  the 
proposal. 

The  proposal- is  to  develop  at  a  site  some 
75  miles  up  the  Congo  from  the  Atlantic 
up  to  20  million  kilowatts  of  electric  power. 
Of  course,  in  an  underdeveloped  country, 
such  a  large  amount  of  power  could  not  be 
used  nor  such  a  plant  financed,  and  so  the 
Belgian  Government  has  had  6  engineering 
firms,  2  American,  2  Belgian,  1  Swedish, 
and  a  Swiss  firm  study  the  size  and  design 
of  the  plant  which  should  be  built  as  a 
first  stage.  No  decision  has  yet  been  made 
but  it  is  reported  in  the  press  that  a  first 
stage  of  3  million  kilowatts  costing  up  to 
$500  million  may  be  constructed.  The  en¬ 
tire  project  would  equal  the  power  capacity 
of  ten  Bonneville  projects,  while  the  pro¬ 
posed  first  phase  only,  is  one-half  again  as 
large  and  the  estimates  are  that  the  power 
would  be  the  cheapest  in  the  world.  The 
means  of  financing  have  not  yet  been  se¬ 
lected!  but  it  seems  safe  to  speculate  that 
much,  possibly  all,  would  be  financed  on  the 
private  market  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  The  industries  contemplated  such 
as  aluminum  reduction,  fertilizer  and  chem¬ 
icals.  wood  pulp  and  paper  products,  Bel¬ 
gian  Government  representatives  have  said, 
would  likely  include  among  other  free  world 
countries  particularly  Belgian,  French,  Cana¬ 
dian,  British,  and  American  companies. 

Surely  there  are  many  other  projects  of 
this  scope  in  the  free  world  in  which  our 
Government  can  be  helpful  by  advice  and 
assistance  where  foreign  governments  can  se¬ 
cure  private  financial  assistance  to  construct 
and  develop,  where  private  American  and 
other  investors  would  be  anxious  to  locate 
foreign  operations,  which  would  add  signifi¬ 
cantly  to  free  world  industrial  capacity, 
trade,  and  investment,  and  strengthen  in  a 
security  sense  whole  areas  and  even  coun¬ 
tries.  Yet  the  expenditure  by  the  United 
States  Government  on  this  project  has 
amounted  to  less  than  $15,000.  The  Belgian 
Government  has  already  paid  over  $750,000 
including  $300,000  to  two  American  engi¬ 
neering  firms,  while  the  powerplant,  dam, , 
and  transmission  lines  for  the  first  phase  are 
estimated  as  costing  up  to  $500  million  and 
private  Investment  in  Industrial  plants 
might  approach  that  figure  and  easily 
amount  to  a  great  deal  more  in  the  end. 

Loan  funds  to  aid  small  investors  estab¬ 
lish  a  business  have  been  established  and 
have  worked  well  in  Taiwan,  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Jordan.  Israel  and  elsewhere.  In 
many  cases,  notably  in  the  Philippines  and 
Taiwan,  productivity  centers  are  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  loan  funds  so  that 
production  advice  and  financial  assistance 
are  provided  jointly. 

Investment  guaranties  have  been  issued  up 
to  March  31  of  this  year  to  the  amount  of 
$142  million  and  these  guarantee  against 
loss  to  American  foreign  investors  from  in¬ 
convertibility,  expropriation,  and  war  risk. 
The  guaranty  program  has  been  especially 
active  during  the  last  year  and  promises  to 
continue  to  be  so.  In  the  14  months  since 
March  31,  1956,  Investment  guaranty  con¬ 
tracts  for  American  foreign  investments  in 
excess  of  $1  million  have  been  issued  to:  The 


Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.  for  a  powder 
actuated  tool  factory  in  Germany;  Von  Ko- 
horn  International  Corp.  for  a  rayon  manu¬ 
facturing  plant  in  Taiwan;  Dow  Chemical 
International  Ltd.  for  a  plastics  plant  in 
Japan;  Knott  Hotels  Corp.  for  hotel  opera¬ 
tion  in  United  Kingdom;  two  contracts  for 
Kraft  Poods  for  food  processing  in  United 
Kingdom;  one  for  $6  million  to  Edwin  Pauley 
for  oil  exploration  in  Jordan. 

Development  banks  under  primarily  pri¬ 
vate  management  have  been  set  up  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  World  Bank  and  private 
investors  in  Turkey  and  India  and  are  being 
considered  in  several  other  countries.  Such 
banks  are  valuable  aids  to  economic  devel¬ 
opment  since  they  deal  with  and  develop 
local  private  enterprise  by  making  loans  to 
small  and  medium  borrowers,  at  longer  terms 
than  commercial  banks  in  those  countries 
can  lend,  and  at  more  reasonable  rates. 

Specific  investment  advice  has  been  given 
to  many  countries  which  have  considered 
investment  laws  intended  to  attract  foreign 
private  investment.  In  addition  all  advice 
on  general  economic  policy  but  particularly 
including  that  on  taxation,  foreign  exchange 
rates  and  policies  has  an  important  effect 
on  the  investment  climate  of  a  country  and, 
in  general,  such  advice  has  resulted  in  im¬ 
proving  the  Investment  climate  in  many 
countries. 

Early  in  1956  ICA  took  the  initiative  in 
seeking  to  secure  agreement  with  govern¬ 
ments  purchasing  agricultural  surplus  com¬ 
modities  to  their  relending  a  portion  of  the 
Public  Law  480  loan  funds  to  private  inves¬ 
tors  of  their  own  and  friendly  foreign  coun¬ 
try  origin,  including  United  States  nationals. 
Including  both  those  countries  which  vol¬ 
untarily  did  this  and  those  who  have  com¬ 
mitted  themselves  by  agreement,  some  $207 
million  has  been  reserved  for  such  purposes 
in  15  countries  including  Austria,  Spain, 
Japan,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Israel,  Colombia, 
India,  Pakistan,  Greece,  Italy,  Turkey,  Para¬ 
guay,  Iceland,  and  Thailand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  be  a,  re¬ 
sponsible  member  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  this  House  did  I  not  take 
a  few  minutes  to  bring  to  you  at  least  a 
glimpse  of  today’s  position  of  the  great 
emerging  continent  of  Africa,  whose 
200  million  people  are  going  to  play  a 
leading  part  in  the  world’s  future. 

For  so  long  this  oldest  of  the  continents 
was  no  more  than  a  coastline  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  It  was  the  “dark  conti¬ 
nent’’  shrouded  in  the  perennial  gloom 
of  tropical  rain  forest  and  trackless  des¬ 
erts,  peopled  with  so-called  savages  and 
a  few  explorers  i<  pith  helmets. 

Now  Africa  is  a  vital  portion  of  the 
free  world,  struggling  to  leap  from  the 
stone  age  to  an  industrial  civilization. 
Its  population  and  its  production  are  in¬ 
creasing.  Its  people  are  thirsting  for 
education,  for  health,  and  for  material 
improvements.  Its  remoteness  is  fast 
disappearing.  Already  most  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  is  readily  accessible. 

We  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
are  asked  if  we  are  proposing  to  carry  all 
of  Africa  on  our  shoulders.  Such  a 
question  comes  from  the  general  ignor¬ 
ance  of  Africa  which  must  be  changed 
to  knowledge  and  understanding. 

Any  intelligent  consideration  of  Africa, 
with  her  200  million,  most  of  whom  have 
black  skins,  though  there  are  whites, 
Indians,  and  coloreds  in  addition,  brings 
almost  immediate  realization  that  it  is 
an  Africa  at  the  crossroads  whose  deci¬ 
sions  will  be  made  within  perhaps  10 
years.  Whether  the  choice  be  for  free¬ 
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dom  as  the  West  conceives  it,  or  for  the 
slavery  Moscow  has  so  well  and  so  subtly 
covered  with  tempting  words  of  free¬ 
dom,  will  quite  possibly  decide  the  future 
of  us  all. 

May  I  again  urge  that  commonsense 
suggests  that  we  show  the  various  people 
of  Africa  that  we  are  ready  to  give  them 
such  assistance  as  they  desire  and  we 
can  give,  to  bring  them  into  today’s 
world. 

How  are  we  to  get  them  to  understand 
the  desire  of  all  Americans  to  share  our 
good  things  with  others  than  by  helping 
them  toward  better  health,  more  and 
better  education  and  technical  know¬ 
how  in  industry  as  well  as  in  agriculture? 

Surely  such  help  would  demonstrate 
our  good  faith  in  ways  they  can  under¬ 
stand  and  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  2130  includes  an 
item  of  $55  million  for  Africa,  which 
is  actually  less  than  was  spent  last 
year — certainly  a  mere  pittance  m  the 
face  of  the  world’s  need  to  bring  to  them 
an  understanding  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  Communist  picture  and  the 
western  fact. 

The  program  is  of  four  kinds:  Mili¬ 
tary  assistance,  defense  support,  techni¬ 
cal  assistance,  and  so-called  special  as¬ 
sistance.  In  addition  to  these  four  cate¬ 
gories  of  aid,  Africa  will  also  be  eligible 
for  development  loan  assistance  from  the 
proposed  Development  Loan  Fund.  The 
military  assistance  part  of  the  program 
is  for  Ethiopia  and  Libya.  An  Ethiopian 
batallion  fought  besides  American  boys 
in  Korea.  Their  country  is  a  bastion 
and  an  outpost  of  the  free  world.  We 
have  a  giant  base  at  Wheelus  Field  in 
Libya.  The  defense  support  component 
of  the  program  is  for  Ethiopia,  Libya, 
and  Morocco.  As  you  know,  we  have  an 
extensive  base  complex  in  Morocco. 

The  technical  assistance  program  is 
for  Ethiopia,  Ghana,  Liberia,  Libya, 
Morocco,  Tunisia,  Somalia,  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  overseas  territories  of  the  Central 
African  Federation,  Nigeria  and  Uganda. 
In  large  measure  the  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  program  will  consist  of  our  furnish¬ 
ing  technicians  to  these  various  countries 
in  Africa  to  furnish  training  and  advice 
in  agriculture,  health,  education,  and  in¬ 
dustry.  In  addition,  African  technicians 
will  be  sent  abroad  for  tr-aining  and 
study.  These  projects  are  intended  to 
help  Africans  help  themselves.  They  are 
not  giveaways.  They  will  help  the 
Africans  to  alleviate  disease  and  poverty, 
to  teach  their  people  how  to  read  and 
write  and  to  train  their  people  in  some 
of  the  more  basic  and  simple  techniques 
of  agriculture  and  of  industx’ial  civil¬ 
ization. 

MILITARY  ASSISTANCE 

Military  assistance  is  furnished  to 
Ethiopia  and  Libya.  Ethiopia  is  a  bas¬ 
tion  of  the  free  world — an  Ethiopian  bat¬ 
talion  fought  side  by  side  with  American 
troops  in  Korea.  We  have  a  vital  base 
at  Wheelus  Field  in  Libya.  These  pro¬ 
grams  are  vital  and  well  justified. 

DEFENSE  SUPPORT 

Defense  support  is  furnished  to  Ethi¬ 
opia,  Libya,  and  Morocco.  Defense  sup¬ 
port  is  needed  to  enable  Ethiopia  to 
maintain  its  military  establishment:  we 
have  bases  in  both  Libya  and  Morocco. 
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Ethiopia :  Aerial  mapping,  malaria 
eradication  and  education. 

Libya;  Foreign  exchange  costs  of  proj¬ 
ects  including  harbor  improvement,  ex¬ 
pansion  of  vocational  and  technical  ed¬ 
ucation,  construction  of  irrigation  and 
domestic  water  systems,  health  and  sani¬ 
tation  facilities,  and  development  of  tele¬ 
communications  ;  import  of  commodities, 

Morocco:  Import  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  and  of  other  commod¬ 
ities.  Local  currency  generated  by  the 
sale  of  these  commodities  will  be  used 
for  agricultural,  transportation,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  mining  projects. 

TECHNICAL  COOPERATION 

Ethiopia,  $3  million:  The  program  will 
consist  of  assistance  in  the  operation  and 
development  of  schools  in  the  fields  of 
agriculture,  mechanical  arts,  and  health. 
Advice  will  be  furnished  to  the  Ministry 
of  Education  on  the  expansion  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  primary  and  secondary 
educational  programs.  Advisory  serv¬ 
ices  will  be  furnished  to  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  the  Ministry  of 
Health  and  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

Educational  institutions  assisted;  agri¬ 
cultural  secondary  school  at  Jimma, 
agricultural  and  mechanical  arts  college 
at  Alomaya,  and  Gondar  Health  College. 

Ghana,  $800,000:  The  program  will 
consist  primarily  of  teacher  training  and 
the  furnishing  of  United  States  tech- 
ncians  in  the  field  of  agriculture  and 
education. 

Educational  institutions  assisted:  A 
teacher  training  college  under  construc¬ 
tion  and  the  Kumasi  Technical  Institute. 

Liberia,  $2,100,000:  United  States  tech¬ 
nicians  will  assist  in  agriculture,  forestry, 
highway  maintenance,  education,  and 
health.  Assistance  would  also  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  small  manufacturing  estab¬ 
lishments  and  service  facilities. 

Educational  institutions  assisted:  The 
University  of  Liberia. 

•  Libya,'^2,400,000:  Training  and  assist¬ 
ance  in  livestock  improvement,  agricul¬ 
ture,  farm-to-max'ket  roads,  highways, 
and  telephone  systems. 

Libya  may  request  assistance  under 
the  development  loan  fund  for  the 
carrying  out  of  some  of  these  projects. 

Morocco,  $1,300,000:  United  States 
technicians  to  assist  in  development 
projects,  agriculture,  industry,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  transportation.  Moroccans 
would  also  be  brought  to  the  United 
States. 

Morocco  may  also  request  a  loan  from 
the  development  loan  fund. 

Tunisia,  $1,000,000;  Twenty-five  to 
thirty  technicians  will  be  furnished. 
They  will  specialize  in  range  manage¬ 
ment,  soil  conservation,  irrigation,  agri¬ 
culture,  entomology,  industry,  mining, 
and  vocational  training.  Technicians 
also  will  be  trained  elsewhere. 

United  Kingdom  overseas  territories, 
$750,000:  Technical  assistance  will  be 
furnished  to  Central  African  Federation, 
Nigeria,  and  Uganda.  Technicians  will 
be  furnished  in  the  field  of  agriculture 
and  education.  Training  would  also  be 
furnished  in  the  United  States. 

Somalia,  $350,000:  The  technical  co¬ 
operation  program  is  primarily  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  transportation. 


OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

Tunisia:  The  other  assistance  pro¬ 
vided  will  finance  commodity  imports  for 
resale  in  Tunisia. 

Somalia:  A  very  limited  contribution 
will  be  made  to  the  Somalia  development 
fund  to  finance  foreign  exchange  costs 
of  equipment  for  flood  control,  grain 
storage,  and  ground  water  development 
activities.  Certain  surplus  agriculture 
commodities  will  also  be  furnished. 

Unfortunately  we  have  not  taken  seri¬ 
ously  the  possibility  of  a  strong  Com¬ 
munist  threat  to  Africa  in  the  cold  war 
between  godless  slavery  and  freedom 
under  God.  We  have  shut  our  eyes — 
as  the  other  western  governments  seem 
to  have  done  also — to  the  fact  that  many 
young  Africans,  hungry  for  education, 
have  gone  eagerly  to  Communist  centers 
to  return  to  their  own  people,  preach¬ 
ing  the  doctrines  they  have  been  taught 
so  skillfully.  '  Now  it  comes  to  western 
ears  that  Russia  is  giving  scholarships 
to  Africans  in  African  universities,  and 
helping  finance  these  same  institutions. 

How  can  we  expect  any  of  the  Afri¬ 
cans,  regardless  of  their  race,  to  believe 
we  want  to  appease  their  hunger  for 
education,  respond  to  their  need  for 
health,  clarify  their  understanding  of 
what  we  mean  by  freedom,  if  we  do  not 
give  help  to  their  schools,  to  their  uni¬ 
versities,  to  their  hospitals,  and  their 
need  for  technical  and  professional 
training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  fervent  hope 
that  Africa  may  find  the  United  States 
I'esponsive  to  her  needs  and  ready  to 
forward  her  plans  for  her  constructive 
development. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
again  that  I  trust  this  House  will  prove 
itself  a  body  of  thoughtful  men  and 
women  who  recognize  the  truly  terrible 
responsibility  that  is  the  partner  of 
leadership,  not  permitting  themselves  to 
be  victims  of  an  hysteria  that  plays  into 
the  hands  of  our  enemy  but  rather,  ac¬ 
cepting  the  burden,  determined  that 
there  shall  be  an  end  to  poor  judgment, 
careless  administration  and  waste,  in 
order  that  in  this  great  program  every 
dollar  used  to  preserve  freedom  in  the 
world  may  be  spent  wisely  and  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  look  to  the  passage  by 
this  House  of  a  sound  and  sane  mutual 
security  bill. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  2130)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  reso¬ 
lution  thereon. 


COORDINATING  INTEREST  RATES 
OF  FEDERAL  LENDING  WITH  BOR¬ 
ROWING  PROGRAMS 

(Mr.  HIESTAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 
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Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  correct  certah 
Federal  fiscal  policies  which  are  Iqng 
overdue  for  reform. 

The  bill  would  insure  greater  consist¬ 
ency  among  Federal  loan  pr^rams, 
avoid  hidden  subsidies,  and  aclfi^e  more 
J  effective  coordination  betwe^  Federal 
i  loan  programs  and  the  fisc^and  credit 
policies  of  the  Federal  Gavernment. 

What  this  means  is  ^is:  Today  the 
Federal  Government  isyiperating  several 
loan  programs  that  ndy  less  interest  to 
the  Treasury  thanjpe  Treasury  has  to 
pay  the  people  of  ^is  country  to  get  the 
money  to  lend.  My  bill  would  adjust  the 
interest  rates  pnarged  to  borrowers  so 
that  they  would  have  to  pay  at  least  as 
much  for  t^ir  money  as  the  Treasury 
has  to  p&y/ 

This  omy  makes  sense.  There  is  no 
logical  j^ason  for  giving  any  Govern¬ 
ment yagency,  or  any  group  of  citizens 
whoyoorrow  from  that  agency,  a  hidden 
su^dy  in  the  form  of  excessively  low 
interest  rates,  and  charge  the  costs  of 
is  subsidy  off  the  general  taxpayers. 
Yet  this  is  happening. 

The  most  fiagrant  example  of  one  of 
these  programs  is  the  Rural  Electrifica¬ 
tion  Administration,  which  now  pays  to 
the  Treasury  only  2  percent  for  the 
money  it  borrows,  while  the  Treasury 
has  to  pay  3%  percent  to  get  the  money 
to  lend  to  REA.  In  other  words,  despite 
the  fact  that  96  percent  of  all  the  farms 
in  this  country  are  now  electrified,  REA 
is  getting  a  hidden  subsidy  of  1%  percent 
by  law,  because  the  rate  of  interest  paid 
by  REA  is  fixed  by  law. 

An  added  fact  should  be  noted  here; 
namely,  that  REA  is  investing  its  sur¬ 
plus  lending  funds  directly  into  Govern¬ 
ment  securities.  It  borrows  the  money  at 
I  2  percent,  invests  it  at  3%  percent,  and 
on  top  of  this  has  its  entire  administra¬ 
tive  costs  paid  by  the  taxpayers. 

Another  program,  although  it  is  not 
as  fiagrant  an  example  as  that  of  REA, 
is  the  college  housing-loan  program  un¬ 
der  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  This  agency  now  borrows  from 
he  Treasury  at  2%  percent  for  college- 
using  loans.  The  Treasury,  however, 
agSiin  has  to  pay  3%  percent  on  today’s 
y  market  to  get  the  funds  to,  lend 
at  2=^percent.  Similar  cases  exist  with 
■  the  Facers’  Home  Administration.  Its 
I  farm  oi^ership  and  operating  loans  pay 
i  the  Trea^ry  only  3  percent  for  money 
’  that  costs  me  Treasury  3%  percent. 

^  The  rates  ^  interest  would  be  brought 
jinto  line  through  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
I  ducing  today.  Nit  would  be  impossible 
i  for  the  Treasury^  lend  money  to  agen- 
jcies  at  less  than  trif  interest  rate  it  has 
I  to  pay. 

This  same  principle  would  hold  for 
disaster  loans  made  byUihe  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  an^or  loans  made 
by  the  Department  of  StaW  through  the 
International  CooperationNAdministra- 
tion.  Borrowers  now  payN^he  Small 
Business  Administration  3  percent  on 
disaster  loans,  but  the  Federal^overn- 
ment  must  pay  3%  percent  for  this 
money.  International  Cooper atio^ Ad¬ 
ministration  loans  bear  3  percent  ij^r- 
est,  but  again  the  rate  paid  for 
money  to  make  these  loans  is  higher- 
3%  percent. 
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I'^hould  mention  two  other  related 
fact^  which  I  believe  make  it  impera¬ 
tive  to''pass  this  bill  as  soon  as  possible. 

One  i^  the  tight  money  situation.  By 
eliminatifig  some  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment’s  subsidies  and  by  attempting  to 
normalize  thb  demand  for  loans,  this  bill 
would  ease  farther  the  tight  money 
problem  brought  on  by  excessive  de¬ 
mands  to  borrow  money  from  the  Treas- 
sury.  The  bill  would  restore  loan  pro¬ 
grams  to  a  competitive  basis  rather  than 
have  the  interest  ^^'ates  artificially 
pegged.  Establishing  \  sensible  policy 
would  stimulate  more  private  saving, 
relieve  pressures  for  subsidies,  and  be  a 
step  toward  eventual  relief' xjf  the  tight 
money  problem.  \ 

The  other  factor,  an  all-lmPortant 
one,  is  the  matter  of  inflation.  ',py  ad¬ 
justing  the  interest  rates  on  its  owfi  pro¬ 
grams,  the  Federal  Government  v^puld 
save  taxpayers  an  estimated  $150  mil¬ 
lion  annually  at  the  present  rates.  Thvs 
is  an  extremely  conservative  estimate.  '' 
Any  measure  which  can  hold  the  line 
on  inflation  demands  consideration. 

This  bill  is  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
introduced  in  the  House.  It  is  similar 
to  S.  2427,  introduced  by  Senator  Homer 
E.  Capehart  and  scheduled  to  begin 
hearings  July  22  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  give  this  bill  thorough  con¬ 
sideration  as  a  means  of  stabilizing  our 
fiscal  policies,  combatting  the  tight 
money  situation  and  working  to  defeat 
runaway  inflation. 


UNITED  STA'TES  FOREIGN  POLICY 
IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Porter]  may  in¬ 
sert  his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Rec¬ 
ord  at  the  conclusion  of  the  legislative 
business  of  the  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  considerable  interest  being  shown 
by  some  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  my  recent  trips  to  Latin  America  and/ 
in  my  proposed  amendments  to  the  mu^ 
tual  security  bill,  I  want  to  make  the^- 
lowing  statement,  which  is  substan^lly 
the  same  as  the  report  I  sent  last/week 
to  the  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  seems  p^n  to  me 
that  our  policy  in  Latin  Am^ica  needs 
drastic  changes  in  some  resfiects.  I  re¬ 
cognize  that  I  have  much  tfAearn  in  this 
field  but  I  have  already ^arned  a  great 
deal.  / 

I  read  Mr.  Reece’s  ^^arks  in  Friday’s 
Record  and,  while  I  appreciate  his  inter¬ 
est  in  this  subjecyr  regret  the  inaccu¬ 
racies  in  his  statement  and  his  apparent 
misunderstand!^  of  the  issues  I  am  at¬ 
tempting  to  rafise.  I  shall  deal  with  his 
statement  iy^detail  within  the  next  few 
days.  / 

Mr.  SM^ker,  as  you  may  know,  I  was 
propellM  into  the  field  of  our  Latin 
Ameri^n  relations  by  the-  mysterious 
disaapearance  in  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 


lic  of  my  constituent,  Gerald  Lester 
Murphy. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  at 
length  the  Mm-phy  case.  The  essential 
facts  were  reviewed  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  several 
months  ago  and  have  received  wide 
notice  in  the  press.  However,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  recent  developments. 
On  May  29  and  June  10  Mr.  Richard 
Roy  Rubottom,  now  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Inter-American  Affairs, 
brought  the  case  up  to  date  in  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  answer  to  questions  put  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Briefly,  the  facts  are  the  following: 
The  State  Department  has  rejected  the 
Dominican  Government’s  explanation 
for  the  disappearance  of  my  constituent. 
The  State  Department  further  stated, 
and  I  quote,  “sufficient  evidence  has  now 
been  uncovered  to  indicate  that  Mr. 
Murphy  may  have  been  connected  with 
the  disappearance  of  Dr.  Jesus  de  Ga- 
'iUndez  in  New  York  on  or  about  March 
^  1956.”  The  Department  has  re- 
qi^ted  that  General  Arturo  Espaillat, 
form^  Dominican  Consul-General  in 
New  Vork,  be  made  “amenable  to  th& 
usual  ^d  lawful  proceures  in  mattei's 
of  invesWation  and  trial”  without  /me 
cloak  of  aSnlomatic  immunity.  Afirer  a 
delay  of  2  ^nths,  the  Dominica^ Gov¬ 
ernment  ansWred  the  Departnumt’s  re¬ 
quest  with  a  rCTusal.  / 

The  Departmtot  of  Stay'  has  now 
concurred  in  raw  origyal  charges 
against  the  Domii^can  Republic.  We 
know  who  ordered  KSumiy’s  death  and 
why.  What  concerns Ane  today  are  cer¬ 
tain  provoking  questLjmMhat  arose  dur¬ 
ing  my  investigations.  \ 

What  emboldentra  the  t^'ant  of  a  tiny 
Caribbean  nati^i  to  belief  he  could 
commit  crimes/6n  the  soil  of^e  United 
States  and  i^on  United  StatesVmtizens 
with  impu^y?  What  made  ^ujillo 
think  he  ^uld,  literally,  get  aways^ith 
mm’der^  \ 

Whay  encouraged  him  to  spread  a  net 
of  te/ror  within  the  United  States,  tei\ 
ror ywhich  Edward  R.  Murrow  so  re- 
nwkably  depicted  recently  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  broadcast  using  only  the  voices  of 
/those  persons  involved? 

Why  did  our  Department  of  State  deal 
politely  and  lightly  with  a  vicious  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  tyrant  caught  red- 
handed  in  a  bloody  crime  against  an 
American  citizen? 

Do  considerations  of  military  defense 
weigh  so  heavily  that  we  must  abandon 
our  traditional  policy  of  fostering  de¬ 
mocracy  in  the  hemisphere?  Are  our 
defense  interests  truly  served  by  friend¬ 
ship  and  cordiality  with  despotic  regimes 
in  the  Americas? 

A  policy  that  leads  to  condoning  the 
most  flagrant  abuses  of  human  rights 
and  decency  can  never  be  successful  in 
halting  communism. 

At  the  outset  I  was  warned  by  high 
State  Department  officials,  as  well  as  by 
some  of  my  most’  respected  colleagues  in 
Congress,  that  in  the  interest  of  “Hemi¬ 
spheric  solidarity”  I  should  soft-pedal 
this  case.  I  was  told  that  hemisphere 
defense  against  international  commu¬ 
nism  demanded  close  cooperation  among 


all  the  American  governments,  regard-  j 
less  of  the  internal  nature  of  those  gov-/ 
emments.  I  was  reminded  how  resenbt 
ful  our  Latin  American  neighbors  ar^f 
any  kind  of  intervention  by  the  United 
States.  / 

Yet  the  response  from  Latin  America 
to  my  simple  thesis  that  the  in^-ests  of 
the  United  States  would  bes^e  served 
by  fostering  democracies  ^nd  cold- 
shouldering  dictators  has  h«^n  startling. 
Mail  from  18  of  the  20 /American  Re¬ 
publics  unanimously  cl/ered  my  posi¬ 
tion.  I  received  maily  invitations  to 
visit  Latin  Americ^  coimtries.  The 
only  opposition  inylny  mail  came  from 
two  self-styled  ai/i-Communist  leagues 
here  in  the  United  States,  which  are 
Trujillo-paid  propaganda  mills. 

This  widespread  Latin  American  ap¬ 
proval  of  niy  stand  at  once  heartened 
and  pertiybed  me.  Naturally  I  was  en¬ 
courage/by  the  evidence  that  through¬ 
out  th/hemisphere  my  position,  rather 
than /invoking  cries  of  Yankee  imperi- 
ali^,  was  warmly  supported.  On  the 
omev  hand,  the  burning  popularity  in 
mtin  America  of  my, position  attested 
no  the  sad  fact  that  our  policy  is  out  of 
touch  with  Latin  American  realities. 
Our  policy  of  treating  dictators  as  re¬ 
spectable  and  valuable  allies  in  the 
struggle  against  international  commu¬ 
nism  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  universally  de¬ 
plored  by  all  but  the  handful  of  dictators 
themselves,  along  with  their  retainers 
and  apologists. 

I  accepted  a  number  of  invitations  to 
visit  Latin  America  in  the  hope  that  I 
could  learn  firsthand  where  our  neigh¬ 
bors  stand  on  such  questions  as  inter- 
American  defense,  intervention,  and 
inter-American  solidarity.  I  chose  to 
visit  Puerto  Rico  first,  where  I  was  guest 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  Press  Association, 
and  semioflacially  of  Governor  Munoz- 
Marin  who  was  kind  enough  to  have  me 
stay  at  La  Fortaleza,  his  official  resi¬ 
dence.  Puerto  Rico  seemed  an  ideal 
place  to  find  out  what  Latin  Americans 
really  think  about  United  States  policy. 
Puerto  Ricans,  being  United  States 
citizens,  have  their  sentiments  attuned 
Sooth  to  the  mainland  and  to  their  Latin 
American  neighbors.  The  island  is,  in 
fa^  our  bridge  to  Latin  America.  It  is 
situ^ed  only  70  miles  from  the  Domini¬ 
can  R^ublic. 

In  I^rto  Rico  I  found  a  warm  re¬ 
sponse  Mnong  the  press,  the  public  and 
governmertt  officials  alike.  All  believe 
that  our  prNfnt  policy,  by  fostering  dic¬ 
tatorships  i^the  hemisphere,  spawns 
communism — that  this  policy  is  not  de¬ 
signed  in  the  \est  interest  of  either 
furthering  democljatic  principles  or  of 
defending  the  he^sphere  from  Com¬ 
munist  subversion.  V 

The  following  wee^I  visited  Costa 
Rica  as  the  guest  of  its^resident,  Jose 
Figueres.  I  felt  I  could  ^arn  much  in 
Costa  Rica,  one  of  the  tru^emocracies 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  md  the  first 
country  to  take  up  arms  aga^st  Com¬ 
munist  infiltration.  There  the\esponse 
was  overwhelming  to  my  thesis  t^t  the 
American  people  love  democracXand  ' 
hate  dictatorships.  The  National  As¬ 
sembly  held  a  special  session  to  honor 
me.  This  is  not  a  congress  screened  ^ 


1957 

could  not  provide  a  decent  living  for 
self  and  family.  The  posta^orker 
is  a  i^pected  and  dependable  member  of 
his  colnmunity  and  we  want^  make  it 
possibleSthat  he  maintains  his  standing 
and  influ^ce  for  good  whoever  he  may 
be. 

I  wholeheikrtedly  support  legislation 
for  postal  pay  >mse  aM  urge  all  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  do  tl^^same.  The  only  way 
we  can  help  this^prthy  group  of  valu¬ 
able  servants  of  /the  people  is  to  give 
them  what  they,  ^ustly^eserve  and  earn. 
The  United^-States  Oovernment  must 
have  efficie^  and  loyak  workers.  To 
keep  thenv'  we  must  p^  them  ade¬ 
quately.  / 

Let  u;^  return  that  smileMo  Uncle 
Sam’sy'^ostal  worker,  let  us  oi;jng  his 
salary  up  to  par. 
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Act  of  1957  there  appears  on  page  1300 
and  following,  through  page  1314,  what 
is  headed  “Compilation  of  Comments  by 
the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  on  Remarks  and  Statements 
Made  Against  the  Foreign  Aid  Program. 

Now,  in  that  list  are  included  many  of 
the  examples  of  waste  and  extravagance 
referred  to  in  my  article  in  Reader’s  E>i- 
gest,  but  in  addition  to  those  there  are 
many  other  comments  on  statements 
which  do  not  appear  in  that  article.  I 
do  not  know  the  source  of  these  other 
statements  because  the  compilation  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  ICA,  although  it  makes  di¬ 
rect  quotations,  does  not  identify  the 
source  of  the  material  quoted 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  my  re 
marks  under  leave  granted  I  shall  in¬ 
clude  the  Reader’s  Digest  letter  of  July 
15,  1957,  with  the  attachments,  and  in- 
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lathis  does  not  happen  soon,  th^cost 
oMiving  will  warrant  another  pay  rs^se  elude  the  full  text  of  the  memorandum 
before  this  one  is  granted.  \  of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 

/  The  cost  of  living  is  at  an  alltim^  ministration  of  April  19, 1957.  I  also  in- 
/  high  and  is  continuing  to  climb.  '  elude  the  detailed  reply  to  that  memo¬ 

randum,  which  is  referred  to  in  the  let¬ 
ter  from  Reader’s  Digest. 

The  Reader’s  Digest, 

Washington  Offices, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  15,  1957. 
e  Honorable  George  Header, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington  Office, 

Dear  Mr.  Header:  In  its  April  issue,  The 
Reader’s  Digest  published  an  article  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  George  Header,  entitled  “Our 
Foreign  Aid  Program — A  Bureaucratic  Night¬ 
mare.’’  In  the  article,  the  author  presents 
evidence  of  waste  in  foreign-aid  operations 
and  calls  for  a  continuing  investigation  by  a 
congressional  watchdog  committee  to  com¬ 
bat  such  waste  in  the  future. 

On  April  10  the  Director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration,  Mr.  John 
B.  Hollister,  told  the  Senate  Special  Com¬ 
mittee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program 
that  he  was  having  this  article  “worked  on” 
for  a  reply  because  it  “is  not  completely 
fair.’’  Following  up,  he  had  the  resulting 
memorandum — a  statement  of  purported 
facts  questioning  the  article’s  accuracy — 
placed  in  the  committee’s  printed  record 
with  the  observation  that  the  article  “pre¬ 
sents  a  distorted  picture  of  the  total  pro¬ 
gram.”  ’The  ICA  memorandum  has  also 
been  sent  to  members  of  Congress,  radio 
commentators,  newspapers  and  the  public 
generally,  together  with  a  form  letter  signed 
variously  by  Mr.  Hollister  and  by  his 
“Deputy  Director  for  Congressional  Rela¬ 
tions.” 

To  keep  the  record  straight,  we  want  you 
to  know  that,  before  publishing  Mr. 
Header’s  article.  The  Reader’s  Digest,  in 
keeping  with  its  regular  policy,  checked  all 
statements  of  fact  in  the  article  and  found 
them  accurate. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  ICA’s  official  memo¬ 
randum,  this  office  has  just  completed  a 
thorough  recheck  of  the  article  in  search 
of  Inadvertent  errors  or  misstatements.  On 
the  basis  of  this  extensive  research,  we  have 
found  the  article  to  be  correct  as  originally 
published,  with  all  pertinent  statements 
adequately  based  on  public  records.  These 
records,  in  large  part,  are  the  ICA’s  own. 

As  the  resulting  research  document  covers 
all  the  questioned  statements  of  fact  in  Mr. 
Header’s  article,  it  is  quite  voluminous  (14 
pages).  We  are,  therefore,  making  it  avail¬ 
able  to  any  interested  parties  as  a  separate 
mailing  piece  from  this  letter.  \  In  order  to 
help  you  judge  the  nature  of  its  contents,  I 
will  cite  one  example  from  it  here.  ’This 
pertains  to: 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or¬ 
der  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Meader]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

(Mr.  MEADER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  make  some  comments  on  foreign  aid 
in  connection  with  the  measure  now 
pending  before  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives. 

My  position  on  foreign  aid  has  been 
clear  since  the  beginning  of  my  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
consistently  supported  the  extension  of 
foreign  aid,  but  at  the  same  time  I  have 
sought  to  reduce  the  amovmt  of  funds 
and  have  urged  that  private  capital  be 
employed  for  economic  development  in 
foreign  countries  in  increasing  amounts 
so  that  we  may  taper  off  the  Govern¬ 
ment  aid  and  eventually  bring  an  end  to 
it. 

Now,  I  wrote  an  article,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  April  issue  of  Reader’s  Digest 
which  appeared  on  the  newsstands  on 
the  24th  of  March  this  year.  Subse¬ 
quent  to  the  appearance  of  that  article 
and  on  April  19,  1957,  Mr.  John  B.  Hol¬ 
lister,  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  addressed  a 
letter  to  Senator  Prescott  Bush  and  at¬ 
tached  thereto  a  memorandum  in  which 
Mr.  Hollister  or  his  organization  com¬ 
mented  on  specific  examples  of  waste 
and  extravagance  which  had  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  my  Reader’s  Digest  article 
which  had  appeared  a  few  weeks  before. 

July  15,  1957,  Reader’s  Digest  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  with 
which  was  included  a  reprint  of  my 
article  in  the  April  issue,  answering  the 
Hollister  memorandum  of  April  19,  1957, 
and  containing  an  order  blank  for  a  de¬ 
tailed  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration, 

I  should  also  point  out  that  in  part  VI 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  the  Mutual  Security 


JORDAN 

The  Reader’s  Digest  article  states:  “Jor¬ 
dan,  a  poor,  arid  country  with  1,500,000 
population,  has  an  overwhelming  problem: 
a  half  million  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine. 
Our  major  cure  has  been  to  construct 
throughways  for  the  country’s  fewer  than 
9,000  automobiles.” 

ICA  says  this  is  Incorrect,  adding:  “A  total 
of  13  projects  involving  72  miles  of  road 
were  undertaken.  The  largest  stretch  is 
about  30  miles  long.  Most  of  these  roads 
are  only  gravel.” 

ICA’s  own  records  show  that  road  con¬ 
struction  is  by  far  the  biggest  ICA  project 
in  Jordan — with  $7'/^  million  spent  for  this 
to  date.  'The  House  of  Representatives 
Special  Study  Mission,  which  visited  the 
area,  complained  that  these  roads  are  “of 
a  type  far  too  costly  and  elaborate  for  a 
country  as  undeveloped  as  Jordan”  (p.  24, 
Report  of  House  Foreign  Affairs  Special 
Study  Mission  to  the  Middle  East,  South 
and  Southeast  Asia,  and  Pacific,  March  14, 
1956). 

Another  ICA  document — the  chapter  on 
“Highway  Development”  in  the  June  1956 
Annual  Report  of  the  Technical  Service  for 
Economic  Development,  ’USOM-Jordan  (p. 
46) — lists  construction  of  400  kilometers  (248 
miles)  of  primary  roads,  plus  18  smaller 
•projects  totalling  120  kilometers  (74  miles) 
being  carried  forward  with  United  States 
Development  Assistance  funds.  Here  are 
some  quotes  from  this  official,  illustrated 
ICA  report: 

“American  standards  of  sight  distances, 
gradients  and  curvature  which  permit  a  safe 
driving  speed  of  80  kilometers  per  hour  on 
any  portion  of  the  system  have  been  adopted 
in  the  development  of  the  primary  highway 
system”  (p.  4'7) . 

“Two  embankments  of  approximately  30- 
meter  (98  feet)  depth  were  necessary  in  the 
design  of  this  (east-west)  route  and  20-meter 
(65  feet)  are  not  uncommon.  A  similar 
condition  exists  in  the  development  •  •  • 
of  the  north-south  route.  To  perform  this 
type  of  heavy  road  construction  heavy  road 
building  machinery,  valued  at  approximately 
$1,700,000  has  been  ordered”  (p.  54). 

“Additional  base  course  surfacing  has 
been  placed  on  the  Amman-Na’ur  section  in 
readiness  for  an  asphalt  application  surface 
treatment”  (p.  55). 

That  these  are  not  to  be  the  simple  gravel 
roads  that  the  ICA  memorandum  on  Mr. 
Header’s  article  indicates  is  given  further 
confirmation  in  another  official,  report  re¬ 
leased  recently  by  the  Senate: 

“In  a  dispatch  from  Amman  printed  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  26,  1956,  Sam 
Pope  Brewster  quoted  some  adverse  opinions 
of  American  assistance  operations  in  Jordan 
made  to  him  by  Hamad  Farhan,  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  in  the  Ministry  of  Economy.  Mr. 
Farhan  complained  that  United  States  funds 
were  not  being  spent  in  Jordan  to  the  best 
effect,  specifically  that  road  costs  were  four 
times  as  much  per  mile  as  they  normally 
were  in  Jordan.  *  *  ♦  In  reply  to  this  criti¬ 
cism,  the  United  States  Information  Service 
in  Jordan  issued  a  statement  on  September  8 
referring  to  recent  ‘inaccurate  and  mislead¬ 
ing  statements.’  It  pointed  out  that  ‘nor¬ 
mal  equivalent’  roads  in  Jordan  are  7  meters 
wide,  5  meters  asphalted;  while  major  Point 
Four  highways  are  9  meters  wide,  7  meters 
asphalted:  further  that  the  Point  Pour  roads 
are  being  built  to  American  standards, 
which  require  aerial  surveying,  engineering, 
and  grading  of  a  type  not  used  in  ‘normal 
equivalent’  Jordan  roads.  Even  so,  said  the 
statement,  the  cost  is  approximately  only  9 
percent  higher  per  mile  for  the  modern  wide 
highway”  (p.  20,  Report  on  Lebanon,  Jordan 
and  Iraq,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
United  States  Senate’s  Special  Committee  to 
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study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program,  by  Hamil¬ 
ton  Fish  Armstrong,  editor.  Foreign  Affairs, 
February  1957). 

This  record  is  made  up  from  official  re¬ 
ports  of  the  USIS,  Congressional  on-the- 
scene  investigations  and,  particularly,  from 
the  published  reports  of  the  ICA  Itself. 

If  you  are  Interested  in  having  the  com¬ 
plete  research  report  giving  similar  docu¬ 
mented  background  for  each  of  the  ques¬ 
tioned  statements,-  would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  telephone  me  here  (HObart 
2-1071),  or  fill  in  and  mall  me  the  enclosed 
card?  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  you  one  or 
more  copies. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  Stevenson, 

-  Washington  Editor. 


Our  Foreign-Aid  Program — A  Bureaucratic 
Nightmare 

(By  George  Meader,  United  States  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  Michigan) 

(An  experienced  congressional  Investigator, 
Representative  George  Meader,  Republican, 
was  chief  counsel  of  the  Senate  War  Investi¬ 
gating  Committee  combating  frauds  during 
World  War  II.  He  also  conducted  the  Senate 
investigation  that  unearthed  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation  scandals.  Elected 
to  Congress  in  1950,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
House  International  Operations  Subcom¬ 
mittee.) 

Most  of  us  in  Congress  have  consistently 
voted  for  foreign  aid  to  strengthen  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  so  they  can  resist 
Communist  aggression.  We  will  be  asked 
within  a  few  weeks  to  appropriate  additional 
huge  sums.  Investigation  shows,  however, 
that  the  program  we  are  being  asked  to  sup¬ 
port  has  in  the  main  degenerated  into  a  bu¬ 
reaucratic  nightmare,  in  which  millions  of 
dollars  are  wasted.  Admittedly,  some  of  the 
money  spent  has  yielded  good  results.  But 
too  often  we  have  forced  projects  upon  coun¬ 
tries  not  ready  for  them,  with  the  result  that 
we  build  up,  not  friendship,  but  ill  will  and 
resentment.  In  other  instances  we  have 
scattered  our  money  abroad  lyith  such  aban¬ 
don  that  it  is  hard  to  discern  what,  if  any, 
results  we  have  achieved. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  13  Republicans 
and  17  Democrats  who  make  up  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
unanimously  approved  a  59-page  report  de¬ 
tailing  the  "loose,  slipshod,  and  unbusiness¬ 
like”  spending  of  more  than  a  quarter  billion 
dollaars  in  Iran  with  so  lltle  regard  for  “basic 
requirements  of  prudent  management  •  »  • 
that  it  is  now  impossible  with  any  accuracy 
to  tell  what  became  of  the  funds.”  ' 

Yet  this  case  is  typical  of  hundreds  uncov¬ 
ered  throughout  the  world,  not  just  by  our 
committee  but  also  by  other  Investigators  in¬ 
cluding  those  of  the  House,  Senate,  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office.  Here  are  some  sam¬ 
ples  that  have  been  brought  to  my  attention. 

In  the  name  of  foreign  aid  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  built  a  $128,000  cow  barn  in  Leb¬ 
anon  to  demonstrate  to  average  farmers  liv¬ 
ing  on  $100  or  less  a  year  the  equipment 
they  should  provide  themselves  with  in  order 
to  get  ahead. 

In  Ethiopia  we  spend  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  a  year  to  found  an  agricul¬ 
tural  college,  conduct  experiments  looking 
to  better  crops,  and  train  veterinarians,  all  of 
which  may  be  good.  But  at  last  report  every¬ 
one  was  too  busy  to  put  to  use  2,000  plows 
and  a  store  of  tractors  rusting  away  since 
UNRRA  days. 

And  consider  Afghanistan.  The  12  million 
inhabitants  live  as  they  did  a  thousand  years 


^See  "How  Not  To  Handle  Foreign  Aid,” 
the  Reader’s  Digest,  February  1957.-  Copies 
of  H.  Rept.  10  (dated  January  28,  1957)  are 
available  on  application  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations,  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ago.  Some  are  nomads,  but  most  of  them 
are  simple  farmers.  Ninety-six  percent  can¬ 
not  read  or  write  nor  can  they  cope  with  the 
complexities  of  mechanized  civilization. 
There  are  virtually  no  roads;  the  usual  trans¬ 
port  is  over  trails  by  camelback  and  pack 
horse.  The  Afghans  need  to  be  Introduced 
to  the  age  of  the  wheel  and  axle,  and  to 
simple  hand  tools,  if  they  are  to  begin  as¬ 
cending  the  economic  ladder.  Missionaries 
years  ago  learned  that  there  is  no  other  way 
up  than  step  by  slow  step.  Instead,  we  are 
trying  to  shortcut  years  of  such  essential 
development. 

To  illustrate:  The  United  States  advanced 
$39,500,000  of  loans  to  complete  two  dams  in 
the  most  isolated  part  of  Afghanistan.  The 
idea  was  to  produce  industrial  hydroelectric- 
Ity  and  to  pour  out  water  to  reclaim  a  mil¬ 
lion  acres  of  desert  land  on  which  to  resettle 
the  nomads.  Today,  2  to  5  years  after  com¬ 
pletion  of  these  dams,  there  still  is  little 
power  equipment  installed  and  no  electricity 
has  been  generated.  The  nomads  have  re¬ 
fused  to  settle  down  on  the  irrigated  acres: 
the  soil  is  so  alkaline  that  some  of  it  won’t 
grow  crops  2  years  in  succession.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  every  year  we  give  further  large  sums 
to  maintain  the  Irrigation  canal  with  our 
own  technicians,  while  others  strive  fever¬ 
ishly  to  solve  the  soil  problem. 

The  Afghans  blame  the  United  States, 
for  haven’t  we  led  them  on  to  expect  great 
things?  Therefore,  from  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  headquarters  in 
Washington,  a  demand  goes  out  for  "proj¬ 
ects  which  will  show  Immediate  results  and 
encourage  the  people.”  Courtney  Kimler,  an 
experienced  engineer  was  sent  to  find  some 
of  these. 

"Help  the  Afghans  to  make  better  use 
of  the  good  land  they  have.”  he  advised. 
"Show  them  how  to  make  a  $5  weaving 
rack  so  the  rugmakers  can  bring  their  work 
inside  during  the  winter  months  in  which 
they  now  sit  idle.  Above  all,  show  them 
how  to  build  carts  in  their  own  villages,  and 
how  to  grade  a  system  of  farm-to-market 
wagon  roads  such  as  the  United  States  had 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.  ’This  can  be 
done  for  $10  million — and  then  Afghans  can 
begin  to  get  ahead,  just  as  Americans  did. 

No  one  would  listen.  Instead  of  starting 
with  wheel  and  axle,  ICA  gave  $14,500,000 
last  year  to  start  five  airports  and  provide 
electronic  equipment  for  a  sixth  which  Rus¬ 
sia  is  constructing. 

“After  all,  this  is  the  air  age,”  says  an  ICA 
man.  "We’ll  give  the  Afghans  an  airline 
and  an  agency  like  our  Civil  Aeronautics  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  regulate  air  traffic.  Ameri¬ 
can  technicians  will  have  to  stay  there  to 
run  the  show,  of  course;  we’ll  have  to  teach 
the  nation  to  read  and  write  before  it  can 
begin  to  produce  technicians  to  replace 
ours.” 

This  isn’t  foreign  aid  as  Congress  con¬ 
ceived  it,  and  it  isn’t  doing  the  good  that 
it  should.  This  is  bureaucracy  bent  on 
building  a  permanent  empire.  The  ever¬ 
growing  corps  of  technicians  and  experts 
which  it  would  fasten  onto  a  simple  people 
will  be  resented  by  the  underdeveloped 
countries  as  violently  as  the  colonial  over- 
lords  whom  they  have  fought  for  years  to 
shake  off. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  things  wrong  with 
foreign  aid  as  it  is  administered.  The  pres¬ 
ent  and  previous  administrations  have  de¬ 
pended  on  our  professional  foreign-aid  plan¬ 
ners  in  ICA  and  the  State  Department  for 
guidance.  Unfortunately  for  United  States 
taxpayers,  too  many  of  these  men,  holdovers 
from  an  earlier  share-the-wealth  political 
era,  measure  the  success  of  their  programs 
not  so  much  in  terms  of  accomplishment  as 
In  cash  spent. 

India  is  an  example.  That  country’s  best 
project  is  its  community-development  pro¬ 
gram.  Started  years  ago  by  missionaries  and 
later  given  impetus  by  the  Ford  Foundation. 


it  sends  small  teams  into  the  steaming  mud 
villages  to  instruct  the  almost  300  million 
Impoverished  and  ignorant  rural  people  in 
reading  and  writing,  sanitation  and  health 
care;  to  show  them  how  to  Increase  ^heir 
crops;  to  start  cottage  industries:  and  to 
teach  village  leaders  to  carry  on  the  process 
after  the  teams  leave.  , 

A  House  Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee 
visited  some  of  these  villages  recently.  ’The 
inhabitants  proudly  showed  what  they  had 
done,  as  a  result  of  their  training,  to  lift 
themselves:  a  road  cut  through  the  jungle 
to  reach  the  outside  world;  a  school  built 
of  concrete  blocks;  sanitary  facilities;  in¬ 
creased  crops  that  meant  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  hunger  and  hope.  In  these  simple 
things,  and  in  the  villagers’  rising  spirit  of 
pride  and  self-respect,  was  proof  that  men 
can  and  will  help  themselves  when  the  goals 
are  within  their  comprehension. 

Nevertheless,  ICA  spent  little  on  these 
community-development  projects  last  year. 
Congressmen  had  to  prod  out  officials  to  get 
them  to  show  these  villages. 

The  trouble  is  that  our  foreign-aid  plan¬ 
ners  are  trying  to  spend  $80  million  a  year 
on  India.  A  United  States  mission  of  more 
than  400  works  hard  at  the  task.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  get  rid  of  this  much  cash  on  the 
principle  of  showing  people  how  to  help 
themselves.  So,  the  mission  concentrates  on 
buying  things  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
point  4. 

In  1954,  after  telling  Congress  that  it  in¬ 
tended  to  spend  but  $639,000  on  all  trans¬ 
portation  and  communications  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  mission  made  India  an  outright  gift 
of  $20,500,000  worth  of  new  railroad  equip¬ 
ment  alone.  India  didn’t  need  this  as  a  gift; 
it  could  have  borrowed  any  cash  it  needed 
for  its  railroads  because  its  system,  the  fourth 
largest  in  the  world,  is  one  of  the  nation’s 
strongest  assets. 

In  June  1954,  2  weeks  before  their  unex¬ 
pended  balances  for  the  fiscal  year  would 
expire  if  not  obligated,  our  foreign-aid  offi¬ 
cials  in  India  decided  to  donate  $1,539,000 
worth  of  prefabricated  steel  for  52  easy-to- 
erect  grain  silos  and  warehouses  to  "demon¬ 
strate”  what  United  States  storage  tech¬ 
niques  could  accomplish.  Last  fall  ICA  offi¬ 
cials  admitted  that  the  bulk  of  the  material 
was  still  sitting  in  Calcutta,  untouched. 
Meanwhile,  ICA  approved  a  request  from  its 
office  in  India  for  an  additional  $4  million  of 
United  States  taxpayers’  money  for  600  more 
warehouses — in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  2 
years  the  Indians  hadn’t  got  around  to  put¬ 
ting  up  the  buildings  we  had  already  sent. 

The  fact  is  that  India  cannot  assimilate 
aid  as  fast  as  we  want  to  pass  it  out.  Al¬ 
ready  a  backlog  of  $135  million  has  piled  up 
from  past  appropriations.  Nevertheless,  offi¬ 
cials  have  proposed  that  we  now  Increase  our 
Indian  assistance  from  $80  million  to  $100 
million  a  year. 

Every  year,  all  but  a  minor  portion  of  our 
Indian-aid  funds  is  spent  in  ways  having 
little  to  do  with  inspiring  self-help.  Last 
year  alone  at  least  $66,500,000  were  allocated 
to  buy  items  which  included  industrial  steel 
and  iron,  machinery,  machine  tools,  and  raw 
materials  for  manufacture.  Nearly  $4  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  motor  vehicles  was  given  away. 
Most  of  these  gifts  are  not  connected  with 
any  project  or  program  but  are  just  handed 
over  to  the  Indian  Government,  which 
merges  them  into  the  state-owned  enter¬ 
prises  of  its  5-year  plan.  Official  proposals 
for  the  future  merely  look  to  enlarging  such 
gifts  by  $20  million  a  year. 

G.  Corson  Ellis,  vice  president  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  Consulting  Management  - Engi¬ 
neers,  took  a  team  to  India  under  an  ICA 
contract  to  set  up  a  management-develop¬ 
ment  program  that  would  help  new  Indus¬ 
tries  to  operate  more  efficiently.  He  later 
told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
that  he  was  not  permitted  to  serve  private 
businesses — ^just  Government  undertakings; 
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that  he  had  to  wait  7  months  before  the  In¬ 
dian  Government  would  let  him  have  any 
people  to  train;  that  his  job  was  impossible 
because  of  resistance  to  criticism  and  to  the 
idea  of  a  free  economy. 

“We  make  a  mistake  preaching  that  what 
these  countries  need  is  capital,”  he  says. 
“Their  principal  need  is  trained  men.  We 
must  teach,  not  simply  act  as  experts.  Un¬ 
less  our  program  is  predicated  upon  leaving 
something  behind,  we  are  going  to  be  stuck 
there  for  50  years.” 

These  examples  of  waste  of  American  per¬ 
sonnel  and  resources  could  be  multiplied. 
In  Greece  Marshall  plan  tractors  rusted  on 
the  docks  2  years  after  arrival  because  the 
country  couldn’t  absorb  all  the  aid  we  in¬ 
sisted  upon  giving.  Yet  no  lesson  is  learned 
from  such  waste.  Recently,  in  Laos,  a  coun¬ 
try  of  IY2  million  inhabitants.  Congress¬ 
men  saw  a  depot  crammed  with  enough 
expensive  drugs,  hypodemic  needles,  and 
other  medical  supplies  to  care  for  much  of 
of  Southeast  Asia. 

Expensive  pieces  of  electrical  equipment, 
including  electronic  microscopes,  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  Philippines  when  no  power  or 
personnel  to  operate  them  was  available. 
Distilled  water  was  ordered  from  the  United 
States  to  be  shipped  to  Manila,  despite  the 
fact  that  stills  to  produce  such  water  on  the 
scene  had  already  been  supplied. 

Still,  each  year  since  1948,  the  people  who 
run  foreign  aid  have  come  up  with  a  don- 
veniently  timed  emergency  which  has  called 
for  enlarging  the  scope  of  our  operations. 
In  the  current  fiscal  year  $1,749,000,000  was 
appropriated  for  nonmilitary  assistance  an 
increase  of  $68  million  over  1956,  even 
though  ICA  ended  the  year  with  a  backlog 
of  nearly-  two  billions  it  had  been  unable 
to  spend. 

By  1953  the  foreign-aid  bureaucracy  had 
become  so  swollen  and  top-heavy  that  Con¬ 
gress  ordered  a  10  percent  cut  in  its  7,000 
personnel.  Yet  today  it  has  more  employees 
than  ever — more  than  8,000.  This  bureau¬ 
cracy  has  become  so  powerful,  so  cock  sure, 
that  it  has  defied  Congress  and  done  what¬ 
ever  it  has  wanted. 

Under  the  law,  requests  for  aid  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  originate  with  the  host  country. 
The  United  States  mission  is  then  supposed 
to  try  to  find  American  cash  for  the  worthi¬ 
est  point  4  proposals — if  the  benefiting  na¬ 
tion  will  pay  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
costs  to  show  its  interest.  In  practice,  some 
of  our  missions  start  out  with  an  allocation 
of  funds,  then  try  to  prevail  upon  the  host 
'  country  to  accept  cash  for  projects  drummed 
up  by  ICA.  Sometimes  the  missions  even 
find  ways  of  getting  around  the  stipulation 
that  the  host  country  put  up  earnest  money. 
In  one  Instance  recently  our  committee 
found  that  a  host  country’s  contribution 
included  the  country’s  estimated  loss  of  im¬ 
port  duties  on  items  which  the  United  States 
gives  to  it. 

Everywhere  we  are  bestowing  the  accouter¬ 
ments  of  advancement  upon  people  while 
giving  InsufiScient  heed  to  fundamental 
needs.  Jordan,  a  poor,  arid  country  with 
1,500,000  population,  has  an  overwhelming 
problem;  A  half  million  Arab  refugees  from 
Palestine.  Our  major  cure  has  been  to  con¬ 
struct  throughways  for  the  country’s  fewer 
than  9,000  automobiles. 

In  Thailand  a  200-mile  asphalt  road  was 
undertaken  as  a  1-year,  $614  dramatic  dem¬ 
onstration  of  United  States  efficiency  in 
peaceful  pursuits,  but  after  2y2  years  the 
estimated  cost  has  skyrocketed  to  $18  mil¬ 
lion  for  just  the  first  100-mile  stretch,  with 
completion  not  due  before  1958.  Meantime, 
ICA  has  expanded  this  demonstration  into 
a  series  of  Th$i  highway  projects  which  by 
June  will  have  cost  us  $45  million,  and  no 
end  in  sight. 

This  project  was  tackled  without  sufficient 
advance  planning.  The  American  contrac¬ 
tors’  150  employees  have  to  be  paid  during 


the  6-month  rainy  season,  when  they  can 
only  sit.  Congressional  investigators  have 
found  that  the  boss  of  1  team  collects  $27,- 
750  a  year;  that  14  other  engineers  get  $17,- 
400  each;  that  machine  operators  make  $700 
to  $800  a  month,  plus  15  percent  for  being 
overseas,  plus  $300  a  month  living  expenses, 
plus  overtime.  None  pays  an  income  tax. 
And  now  75  additional  high-priced  men  are 
being  sent  to  Thailand  to  join  those  already 
there.  Such  aid  cannot  be  justified  even 
as  a  means  of  insuring  international 
cooperation. 

Officials  have  admitted  to  our  committee 
that  some  programs  could  well  be  taken  over 
and  paid  for  by  the  host  countries — except 
that  the  latter  don’t  think  they’re  worth 
their  own  cash  and  would  drop  them. 
Meanwhile,  Burma,  4  years  ago,  rejected  fur¬ 
ther  wholesale  gifts  from  the  United  States. 
A  congressional  investigator  was  told  in 
Burma:  “By  being  so  aggressively  friendly 
and  insistent  that  we  accept  your  money  and 
superior  knowledge  in  working  out  our  des¬ 
tinies,  you  Americans  insult  us  without 
meaning  to.”  This  reaction  is  spreading. 

Is  it  not  time  to  call  a  halt  to  this  sense¬ 
less,  arrogant  spending?  Let’s  stop  measur¬ 
ing  the  success  of  our  aid  by  the  amount  of 
cash  we  can  give  away.  Let’s  concentrate 
instead  on  helping  people  to  help  them¬ 
selves  with  fundamental  programs,  mean¬ 
while  encouraging  them  to  accept  develop¬ 
ment  by  private  enterprise  so  that  their 
economies  may  grow  and  they  may  eventu¬ 
ally  stand  alone  instead  of  as  dependents  on 
an  annual  handout  from  the  United  States 
taxpayers. 

What  is  needed  is  a  clearer  statement  of 
congressional  policy  and  a  congressional 
committee  equipped  with  funds  and  author¬ 
ity  to  investigate  and  combat  waste  in  for¬ 
eign-aid  spending  before,  not  after,  the  cash 
has  gone  down  the  drain.  Such  a  Senate 
committee,  of  which  I  was  chief  counsel  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  was  able  to  save  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars  by  keeping  watch  on  the  departments 
that  spend  our  defense  dollars.  I  know  from 
experience  that  the  same  type  of  investiga¬ 
tion  can  cut  down  waste  in  foreign  aid  and 
begin  saving  additional  billions  for  the  tax¬ 
payer  right  now. 

Most  Members  of  Congress  know  what  I 
have  set  forth  here.  Most  feel  as  I  do. 
However,  the  bureaucracy  has  become  so 
powerful  that  Congress  will  not  act  without 
knowing  it  has  the  support  of  the  public. 
Until  public  opinion  becomes  so  aroused 
that  the  people  begin  to  insist  on  action  by 
their  Senators  and  Congressmen,  the  waste 
will  continue,  with  little  hope  for  better 
results  than  have  been  achieved  thus  far. 

Reader's  Digest, 

Pleasantville,  N.  Y.: 

I  would  like  to  have  the  Reader’s  Digest 
research  document  on  Our  Foreign-Aid  Pro¬ 
gram — a  Bureaucratic  Nightmare. 

_ (Number  of  copies  desired.) 

Name _ 

Address - 


International  Cooperation 

Administration, 

Office  of  the  Director, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  April  19,  1957. 
Hon.  Prescott  Bush, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.  ' 
Dear  Pres  :  ’There  is  enclosed  a  memo¬ 
randum  in  which  we  have  attempted  to  an¬ 
swer  the  speci^c  criticisms  of  the  Interna- 
titonal  Cooperation  Administration  and 
predecessor  organizations  which  were  con¬ 
tained  in  Congressman  Meadek's  article  in 
the  April  issue  of  the  Reader’s  Digest  en¬ 
titled  “Our  Foreign  Aid  Program — A  Bu¬ 
reaucratic  Nightmare.” 

The  instances  which  Mr.  Meader  cites  cov¬ 
er  a  period  of  some  10  years  and  11  different 
countries,  and  certain  operations  for  which 


ICA  has  no  responsibility.  You  will  note 
that  many  of  them  occurred  several  years 
ago. 

But  these  Instances,  important  as  they  are, 
nevertheless  are  relatively  small  details  in 
comparison  to  the  total  program.  Since  the 
entire  article  is  concerned  only  with  these 
instances,  it  necessarily  presents  a  distorted 
picture  of  the  total  program. 

The  Internatiorial  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  which  is  charged  with  handling  the 
mutual-security  program,  is  first  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  getting  the  maximum  secu¬ 
rity  results  possible  for  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  from  expenditures  for  this  program. 
The  agency  now  maintains  in  all  countries 
where  it  operates  a  careful  system  of  au¬ 
diting  and  review.  Nevertheless,  ICA  is  the 
first  to  admit  that  in  such  a  highly  complex 
program,  involving  some  60  different  nations 
overseas,  thousands  of  employees,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  hindsight  will 
always  show  that  from  time  to  time  mistakes 
have  been  made.  The  agency,  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  past,  is  constantly  taking 
further  steps  to  eliminate  errors  and  waste. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  implications  are 
justified  that  the  mutual-security  program 
on  the  whole  is  wasteful  or  inefficient. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

John  B.  Hollister. 


Comments  bt  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  on  Representative 
George  Meader’s  Article  in  the  April 
Reader’s  digest  Entitled  “Our  Foreign- 
Aid  Program — A  Bureaucratic  Night¬ 
mare” 

LEBANON 

Page  94.  “In  the  name  of  foreign  aid  our 
Government  has  built  a  $128,000  cowbarn 
in  Lebanon  to  ‘demonstrate’  to  average 
farmers  living  on  $100  or  less  a  year  the 
equipment  they  should  provide  themselves 
with  in  order  to  get  ahead.” 

Comment:  This  so-called  cowbarn  is  part 
of  an  overall  animal  husbandry  program  for 
which  the  Lebanese  Government  requested 
United  States  assistance.  The  request  was 
approved  over  4  years  ago.  Funds  were  made 
available  to  the  program  in  1953,  1954,  and 
1955.  No  allotments  have  been  made  to  it 
by  the  United  States  in  1956  or  1957. 

ICA  records  show  that  the  United  States 
contributed  $48,265  toward  the  construction 
of  an  “experimental  barn,  sheds,  yards,  silo, 
etc.”  This  is  almost  $80,000  less  than  the 
article  states.  The  Lebanese  Government 
Itself  spent  100,000  Lebanese  pounds  (about 
$30,000)  in  addition. 

Purebred  Holstein  bulls  were  imported  to 
Improve  the  strain  of  Lebanese  cows  in  order 
to  increase  milk  production  and  thereby  en¬ 
able  Labanese  dairymen  to  earn  more  than 
$100  a  year.  The  crossings  of  purebred 
bulls  with  native  cows  has  resulted  in  such 
a  great  increase  in  milk  production  that  new 
pasteurizing  and  milking  plants  have  been 
built  in  Lebanon  which  have  helped  to  de¬ 
velop  the  economy  and  create  employment. 
These  plants  were  financed  wholly  by  private 
capital. 

ETHIOPIA 

Page  94;  “But  at  last  report  everyone  (in 
Ethiopia)  was  too  busy  to  put  to  use  2000 
plows  and  a  store  of  tractors  rusting  away 
since  UNRRA  days.” 

Comment;  Thousands  of  tons  of  agricul¬ 
tural  equipment  were  left  in  Ethiopia  by 
UNRRA  (the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Administration,  which  had  no 
connection  with  ICA  or  its  predecessor  agen¬ 
cies)  in  the  immediate  post- World  War  II 
period,  and  before  that  by  the  Italians  when 
the  British  drove  them  out  in  1941.  By  the 
time  the  United  States  technical  cooperation 
mission  was  established  in  1952  this  equip¬ 
ment  was  in  such  poor  condition,  through 
mismanagement,  lack  of  repair,  and  insuf¬ 
ficient  storage  space,  that  it  was  unusable. 
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Therefore,  one  of  the  earliest  (and  still  con¬ 
tinuing)  projects  was  to  assign  an  ICA 
technician  to  the  job  of  training  and  super¬ 
vising  Ethiopians  In  rehabilitating  It.  Some 
of  It  now  Is  In  use  in  joint  United  States- 
Ethiopian  projects,  and  the  rehabilitation 
work  is  still  continuing  under  American 
guidance. 

AFGHANISTAN 

Page  94:  “The  United  States  advanced 
$39,500,000  of  loans  to  complete  2  dams 
in  the  most  isolated  part  of  Afghanistan. 
The  idea  was  to  produce  industrial  hydro- 
electricity  and  pour  out  water  to  reclaim  a 
million  acres  of  desert  on  which  to  resettle 
the  nomads.  Today,  2  to  5  years  after  com¬ 
pletion  of  these  dams,  there  still  is  little 
power  equipment  installed  and  no  electricity 
has  been  generated.” 

Comment:  This  a  reference  to  the  Hel- 
mand  Valley  development  project,  an  under¬ 
taking  of  the  Government  of  Afghanistan, 
and  not  of  ICA  or  its  predecessors.  Some 
work  on  this  land-reclamation  project  was 
done  prior  to  World  War  II.  Shortly  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  Afghan  Government 
resumed  work  and  retained  the  American 
engineering  firm  of  Morrison-Knudson  to 
carry  it  out,  the  Afghans  paying  the  costs. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  in  1950  made  a 
loan  of  $21  million  to  Afghanistan  to  con¬ 
tinue  work  on  the  project  and  in  1954  made 
a  second  loan  of  $181/2  million.  As  of  today 
two  large  storage  dams  and  related  irrigation 
canals  have  been  completed.  The  primary 
purpose  of  the  dam  was  not  to  generate  elec¬ 
trical  energy  immediately,  but  to  provide 
land  for  resettlement.  Unfortunately,  the 
whole  project  was  not  adequately  planned 
by  the  Afghan  Government.  However,  so 
much  had  already  been  done  that  ICA  has 
tried  to  help  the  Afghan  Government  realize 
as  much  as  possible  on  its  investment  and 
has  provided  Afghanistan  with  technicians 
as  advisers  on  the  project.  ICA  also 
financed  a  survey  by  the  Tudor  Engineer¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  designed  to  assist 
the  Afghans  to  complete  the  development 
as  well  as  possible. 

Page  94:  Courtney  Kimler  said,  “Show 
them  how  to  make  a  $5  weaving  rack  so  the 
rugmakers  can  bring  their  work  inside  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months  in  which  they  now  sit 
idle  •  •  •  No  one  would  listen.”  (Presume 
ably  meaning  ICA.) 

Comment:  Mr.  Kimler  was  sent  to  Afghani¬ 
stan  in  1955  by  ICA,  and  again  in  1956  by 
ICA.  His  reports  recommended  that  assist¬ 
ance  be  given  to  the  rug-weaving  industry 
and  this  proposal  was  adopted  by  ICA.  One 
of  the  foremost  authorities  on  rug  weaving 
in  the  United  States  was  sent  to  Afghanistan 
by  ICA,  and  he  has  been  working  there  on  a 
rug-weaving  project  for  almost  a  year. 

Page  95:  “Instead  of  starting  with  wheel 
and  axle,  ICA  gave  $14,500,000  last  year  to 
start  five  airports  and  provide  electronic 
equipment  for  a  sixth  which  Russia  is  con¬ 
structing.” 

Comment:  The  United  States  believes  that 
It  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  free 
world  to  direct  the  trade  and  travel  of 
Afghanistan,  long  an  object  of  Russian  ex¬ 
pansion,  southward  instead  of  northward  to 
Soviet  Russia.  Therefore,  ICA  is  planning  to 
assist  in  highway  development  between  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  Pakistan.  The  terrain  makes 
railroad  development  of  doubtful  wisdom. 

The  civil-aviation  program  was  requested 
by  the  Government  of  Afghanistan.  Under 
this  program  the  United  States  will  help 
Afghanistan  expand  its  domestic  airlines, 
supplies,  build  new  airports  and  improve  air- 
to-ground  communications.  As  a  result  of 
the  development  with  part  of  these  funds  of 
an  international  airport  at  Kandahar,  Af¬ 
ghanistan’s  second  largest  city.  United  States 
commercial  planes  will  be  able  to  link  Af¬ 
ghanistan  with  the  other  countries  of  the 
free  world. 


INDIA 

Page  95:  “ICA  spent  little  on  these  com¬ 
munity-development  projects  last  year.” 

Comment:  Many  present  ICA  technical 
cooperation  projects  are  connected  in  one 
way  or  another  with  the  community-devel¬ 
opment  program  in  India.  ICA  has  sup¬ 
ported  the  following  activities  in  India  in 
this  field:  Extension  and  home  science  ad¬ 
visors;  the  services  of  five  land-grant  col¬ 
leges  to  aid  agricultural  education  and  re¬ 
search  institutions;  projects  in  agricultural 
information;  livestock  improvement,  irriga¬ 
tion,  marketing,  and  dairy  development;  pes¬ 
ticides  and  equipment  in  support  of  the 
malaria-control  program;  pipe  and  other 
supplies  to  the  national  water  supply  and 
sanitation  programs;  health  experts  and 
demonstration  equipment  which  will  help 
train  a  quarter  million  doctors  and  a  half 
million  nurses;  help  in  the  development  of 
home  science  departments  in  universities 
and  aid  in  the  reorientation  and  expansion 
of  the  secondary  school  system. 

Page  95:  “A  United  States  mission  of 
more  than  400  works  hard”  (in  India) . 

Comment:  As  of  February  1957  there  were 
160  Americans  on  ICA’s  payroll  in  India  and 
82  under  contract  in  India,  making  a  total 
of  242.  In  addition,  there  were  174  Indian 
nationals  working  for  the  Mission.  Mission 
employees  are  assigned  to  live  and  v/ork  in 
all  parts  of  India,  not  just  in  the  Mission 
headquarters. 

Page  96:  “In  1954,  after  telling  Congress 
that  it  intended  to  spend  but  $639,000  on  all 
transportation  and  communications  in  the 
country,  the  mission  made  India  an  out¬ 
right  gift  of  $20,500,000  worth  of  new  rail¬ 
road  equipment  alone.” 

Comment:  Congress  had  continuously  rec¬ 
ognized  the  authority  of  ICA  and  its  prede¬ 
cessor  organizations  to  transfer  funds  from 
one  program  to  another.  The  figures  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Congress  are  the  result  of 
planning  which  has  to  be  developed  months 
ahead  of  time.  Often  when  the  time  comes 
to  put  the  program  into  effect,  conditions  in 
a  country  have  changed  materially,  and  the 
best  results  can  be  achieved  by  changing  the 
program  to  meet  the  then  existing  condi¬ 
tions. 

In  making  the  illustrative  presentation  to 
Congress  in  the  summer  of  1953,  the  Foreign 
Operations  Administration  (predecessor  to 
ICA)  listed  $639,000  for  “transportation, 
communications,  power”  for  India.  More 
than  6  months  after  this  illustrative  pro¬ 
gram  had  been  presented,  the  Foreign  Opera¬ 
tions  Administration  approved  an  India  rail¬ 
way  program  of  $20.5  million. 

The  reason  for  this  change  was  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1953  food  production  in 
•India  and  grain  harvests  far  exceeded  ex¬ 
pectations.  As  a  result,  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  urgently  asked  assistance  be  given  to 
their  railroad  rehabilitation  program  so  that 
this  food  and  other  materials  could  be  prop¬ 
erly  distributed  through  the  nation.  Funds 
were  therefore  transferred  from  proposed 
agricultural  programs  into  the  more  pressing 
railway  program. 

Page  96:  “Our  foreign  aid  officials  in  India 
decided  to  donate  $1,539,000  worth  of  pre¬ 
fabricated  steel  for  52  easy-to-erect  grain 
silos  and  warehouses.”  “ICA  approved  a 
request  from  its  office  in  India  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  $4  million  of  United  States  taxpayers’ 
money  for  600  more  warehouses — in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  in  2  years  the  Indians  hadn’t 
got  around  to  putting  up  the  buildings  we 
had  already  sent.” 

Comment:  To  avert  the  threat  of  repeated 
local  famine  conditions,  the  Government  of 
India  is  in  the  process  of  establishing  a  grain 
reserve  of  some  2  million  tons.  This  reserve 
requires  a  greatly  expanded  storage  capacity. 

The  50  prefabricated  buildings  for  flat  stor¬ 
age  of  grain  and  2  silos  arrived  in  India  in 
December,  1955.  In  April,  1956,  at  India’s 
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request,  ICA  agreed  to  supply  an  additional 
500  storage  buildings  at  a  cost  of  $4  million 
contingent,  however,  on  the  erection  of  the 
first  52  buildings  by  the  Indian  Government. 
Unfortunately,  there  were  delays  on  the  part 
of  the  Indian  Government,  so  that  early  in 
1957  ICA  reduced  the  number  of  buildings 
to  be  constructed  under  this  program  from 
500  to  100.  In  March,  1957,  not  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  previously  requested  assurances 
with  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  52 
buildings,  the  entire  $4  million  project  was 
canceled  by  ICA. 

Page  96 :  “Nearly  $4  million  worth  of  motor 
vehicles  was  given  away.” 

Comment:  Motorized  transport  equipment 
has  been  one  of  the  major  United  States 
contributions  to  India’s  Community  Develop¬ 
ment  program  which  the  article  earlier  de¬ 
scribes  as  India’s  “best  project.”  The  value 
of  this  equipment  over  the  5  years  since  the 
United  gtates  aid  program  began  totals  nearly 
$8  million  and  includes  nearly  2,000  jeeps 
which ,  are  the  only  motorized  transport 
equipment  which  can  be  used  in  many  parts 
of  India;  236  jeep  station  wagons;  30  health 
vans;  34  motor  graders;  163  tractors,  some 
of  them  fitted  with  bulldozers;  38  road  tillers; 
and  350  trailers. 

Page  96:  “G.  Corson  Ellis,  vice  president  of 
the  Association  of  Consulting  Management 
Engineers,  told  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  that  he  was  not  permitted  to  serve 
private  businesses — just  government  under¬ 
takings;  that  he  had  to  wait  seven  months 
before  the  Indian  Government  would  let  him 
have  any  people  to  train;  that  his  job  was 
Impossible  because  of  a  resistance  to  criti¬ 
cism  and  to  the  idea  of  a  free  economy.” 

Comment:  Mr.  Ellis,  a  partner  in  the  man¬ 
agement  engineering  firm  of  A.  T.  Kearney 
Co.,  of  Chicago,  Went  to  India  in  1955  un¬ 
der  an  ICA-financed  contract  between  his 
firm  and  the  Government  of  India  to  set  up 
a  management-development  program.  In 
1956,  a  little  more  than  a  year  later,  the 
contract  between  Ellis  and  the  Indian  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  mutually  terminated.  The 
principal  reason  why  ICA  originally  spon¬ 
sored  the  contract  was  in  an  endeavor  to 
bring  about  a  more  enlightened  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians  toward  private  man¬ 
agement  which  would  alleviate  some  of  the 
problems  of  which  Mr.  Ellis  complained. 
Other  United  States  management  engineer¬ 
ing  firms  are  still  carrying  on  management- 
development  programs  in  India,  and  have 
been  able  to  work  effectively  with  Indian 
private  industry. 

GREECE 

Page  97 :  “In  Greece  Marshall  plan  tractors 
rusted  on  the  docks  2  years  after  arrival  be¬ 
cause  the  country  couldn’t  absorb  all  the 
aid  we  insisted  upon  giving.” 

Comment:  The  tractors  referred  to  were 
sent  to  Greece  by  UNRRA  in  early  1946,  and 
had  no  connection  with  ICA  or  its  predeces¬ 
sor  agencies.  Because  of  the  civil  war  in 
Greece  and  because  a  number  of  the  tractors 
were  unusable  In  that  country  without  cer¬ 
tain  modifications  in  their  equipment,  the 
tractors  were  not  used  immediately.  Even¬ 
tually,  however,  the  tractors  were  converted 
and  were  absorbed  by  the  Greek  economy. 

LAOS 

Page  97:  “Recently,  in  Laos,  a  country  of 
1  y2  million  inhabitants.  Congressmen  saw 
a  depHDt  crammed  with  enough  expensive 
drugs,  hypodermic  needles,  and  other  medi¬ 
cal  supplies  to  care  for  much  of  Southeast 
Asia.” 

Comment:  ICA  has  supplied  $83,000  worth 
of  first-aid  kits  for  the  Laotian  villages  and 
$150,000  worth  of  pharmaceuticals  for  use  in 
the  malaria-eradication  program. 

The  Phllippine-Loas  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  Jointly  sponsored  a  project 
called  operation  brotherhood  which  sup¬ 
plies  medical  items  donated  by  pharma- 
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ceutlcal  houses.  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Dooley,  a 
young  ex-United  States  Navy  doctor,  is  also 
operating  a  small  private  medical  team  in. 
Laos  and  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  many  Amer¬ 
ican  drug  supply  houses  to  help  him  carry 
out  his  mission. 

Private  Importers  have  also  been  allowed, 
by  the  Laos  Government,  to  purchase 
pharmaceuticals  through  normal  trade 
channels. 

THE  PHILIPPINES 

Page  97:  "Expensive  pieces  of  elettrical 
equipment,  including  electronic  microscopes, 
were  purchased  for  the  Philippines  when  no 
power  or  personnel  to  operate  them  was 
available.” 

Comment :  When  arrrangements  were  made 
to  send  an  electronic  microscope  to  the  Los 
Banos  College  of  Agriculture — about  30  miles 
from  Manila — verbal  agreements  had  been 
made  to  get  power  from  the  Philippine  Na¬ 
tional  Power  Co.  Later  it  was  deemed  not 
economically  feasible  to  put  a  power  line  into 
the  college.  Tlie  college  had  been  generating 
its  own  power  from  outmoded  and  obsoles¬ 
cent  equipment.  ICA  suppplied  some  new 
generators.  These  supplied  power  not  only 
for  the  new  microscope,  but  also  for  the  en¬ 
tire  college.  A  Filipino  operator  for  the  elec¬ 
tronic  microscope  has  been  trained  in  the 
United  States  and  is  working  for  the  IjOS 
Banos  College. 

Page  97:  "Distilled  water  was  ordered  from 
the  United  States  to  be  shipped  to  Manila, 
despite  the  fact  that  stills  to  produce  such 
water  on  the  scene  had  already  been  sup¬ 
plied.” 

Comment:  $250  worth  of  distilled  water 
■Vvas  sent  to  the  Philippines  in  1951  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  (predecessor  to  FOA 
and  ICA).  This  was  specially  prepared  dis¬ 
tilled  water  to  be  used  for  intravenous  in¬ 
jections.  There  was  an  inadequate  supply 
of  vials  in  the  Philippines  at  the  time — the 
vials  of  water  from  the  United  States  cost 
10  cents  each — and  it  would  have  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  to  have  sent  empty 
vials  and  to  have  had  the  Philippines  fill 
them. 

WASHINGTON 

Page  97:  “In  the  current  fiscal  year  $1,- 
749,000,000  was  appropriated  for  nonmilitary 
assistance — an  increase  of  $68  million  over 
1956,  even  though  ICA  ended  the  year  with 
a  backlog  of  nearly  2  billion  it  had  been 
unable  to  spend.” 

Comment :  Because  it  operates  on  the  basis 
of  year-to-year  appropriations,  ICA  must 
always  have  a  pipeline  of  unexpended  ob¬ 
ligations  to  pay  for  commodities  and  goods 
on  order,  and  to  finance  previously  approved 
projects  and  contracts.  At  the  end  of  1956 
fiscal  year,  ICA’s  unexpended  balance  was 
$1,760,200,000,  but  of  this  amount 
$1,617,600,000  was  unexpended  obligations. 
The  remainder  Included  $97,200,000  in  spe¬ 
cial  Aslan  Economic  Development  funds 
which  Congress  authorized  to  be  obligated 
over  a  3-year  period  and  a  Congressional  re- 
appropriation  of  $45,300,000  in  Palestine 
refugee  funds  which  remained  unobligated 
at  the  end  of  the  1956  fiscal  year.  Under 
law,  ICA  unobligated  funds  remaining  at 
the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  in  annual  appro¬ 
priations  accounts  automatically  revert  to 
the  Treasury  unless  specifically  reappro¬ 
priated  by  Congress. 

Page  97:  “By  1953  the  foreign-aid  bureauc¬ 
racy  had  become  so  swollen  and  top-heavy 
that  Congress  ordered  a  10  percent  cut  in 
its  7,000  personnel.  Yet  today  it  has  more 
employees  than  ever — more  than  8,000.” 

Comment:  Total  employment  in  ICA  has 
risen  from  7.556  on  January  31,  1953,  to 
8,616  as  of  January  31,  1957,  but  these  fig¬ 
ures  do  not  reflect  the  significant  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  nature  of  the 
program  and  the  composition  of  its  per¬ 
sonnel.  The  following  figures  are  provided 
for  comparative  purposes; 


Jan.  31, 
1953 

Jan.  31, 
1954 

Jan.  31, 
1957 

Americans: 

Administrative . 

Program _ _ 

2,784 

1,990 

1,952 

2,055 

2,101 

3,088 

Foreign  national.';: 

Admin  i.strative . 

Program . . 

4,  774 

4,  007 

6, 189 

1,  604 
1, 118 

1,121 

883 

1,197 

2,230 

Total _ 

2,  782 

2,  004 

3,427 

7,556 

6,011 

8,616 

The  number  of  employees  paid  from  ad¬ 
ministrative  funds  has  been  substantially 
reduced,  while  those  paid  from  program 
funds  (technicians)  have  increased.  This 
change  is  primarily  because  ICA  is  no  longer 
concerned  with  the  economic  rehabilitation 
of  the  developed  countries  of  Europe  but  has 
turned  toward  the  less  developed  areas  of 
the  world.  This  has  necessitated  a  change 
in  the  type  of  employee  required  by  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Increasing  emphasis  has  been  given 
to  the  employment  of  qualified  American 
technicians  who  can  transmit  American 
techniques  and  methods  to  the  indigenous 
population  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

JORDAN 

Page  9:  “Jordan,  a  poor,  arid  country 
with  1,500,000  population,  has  an  overwhelm¬ 
ing  problem:  a  half  million  Arab  refugees 
from  Palestine.  Our  major  cure  has  been 
to  construct  throughways  for  the  country’s 
fewer  than  9,000  automobiles.” 

Comment:  The  major  cure  for  the  Pales¬ 
tine  refugee  problem  has  never  been  road 
building  but  development  of  the  Jordan 
River.  To  this  end  the  President  three 
years  ago  designated  Eric  Johnston  as  his 
special  representative  to  try  to  get  the  four 
countries  involved — Israel,  Jordan,  Syria,  and 
Lebanon — to  agree  to  develop  the  river,  to 
date  without  success.  The  United  States  has 
for  the  past  several  years  contributed  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  the  U.  N.  to  feed  the 
Palestine  refugees.  The  road  problem  is  not 
part  of  a  direct  attempt  to  relieve  the  refugee 
problem. 

Jordan  has  only  225  miles  of  railroad,  so 
it  must  also  depend  on  highway  transporta¬ 
tion.  Following  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  transportation  which  had 
formerly  flowed  east-west  from  Jordan  to 
the  Mediterranean  was  cut  off  and  had  to 
be  diverted  into  a  north-south  movement. 
There  was  a  need  for  connecting  links  with 
roads  leading  northward  to  Lebanon  and 
Syria  and  southward  to  the  port  of  Aquaba, 
and  for  roads  connecting  the  four  areas  of 
Jordan  continuing  the  bulk  of  the  country’s 
11/2  million  population,  including  the  Arab 
refugees.  A  total  of  13  projects  Involving 
72  miles  of  road  were  undertaken.  The  larg¬ 
est  stretch  is  about  30  miles  long.  Most  of 
these  roads  are  only  gravel. 

THAILAND 

Page  97:  “In  Thailand  a  200-mile  asphalt 
road  was  undertaken  as  a  1-year  $61/^  million 
dramatic  demonstration  of  United  States 
efficiency  in  peaceful  pursuits,  but  after  2i/^ 
years  the  estimated  cost  has  skyrocketed  to 
$18  million  for  just  the  first  100-mile  stretch, 
with  completion  not  due  before  1958.  Mean¬ 
time,  ICA  has  expanded  this  demonstration 
into  a  series  of  Thai  highway  projects  which 
by  June  will  have  cost  us  $45  million  and  no 
end  in  sight.” 

Comment:  The  purpose  of  this  road  was 
not  basically  to  provide  a  dramatic  demon¬ 
stration  but  was  instead  one  of  the  first  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  new  defense  support  program 
undertaken  in  midflscal  year  1955  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  increased  Communist  penetration 
of  the  neighboring  countries  of  Vietnam, 
Cambodia,  and  Laos.  This  highway  is  part 


of  a  program  to  increase  the  mobility  of 
TTialland’s  defense  and  internal  security 
forces. 

At  an  early  stage,  a  preliminary  cost  fig¬ 
ure  of  $6 million  (plus  a  $1  million  Thai 
contribution)  was  suggested,  based  on  gen¬ 
erally  unchecked  Thai  data.  However,  be¬ 
fore  ICA  undertook  to  contract  for  any  of 
this  work,  an  engineering  survey  was  ar¬ 
ranged  in  order  to  secure  more  realistic  cost 
figures.  This  resulted  in  an  estimate  of  $22 
million  for  a  ■  200-mlle  highway.  Conse¬ 
quently,  it  was  decided  to  build  only  the 
first,  more  critical,  100-mlle  segment,  which 
costs  about  $18  million  because  it  is  all  new 
construction  through  difficult  terrain.  The 
second  100-mile  stretch  was  to  have  been 
only  the  rehabilitation  of  an  existing  high¬ 
way. 

A  general  highway  improvement  program 
was  also  undertaken  to  improve  key  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  That  highway  system.  This 
was  not  a  mushrooming  into  a  series  of  other 
projects  with  no  end  in  sight,  but  consti¬ 
tuted  Instead  a  comprehensive  plan  for  high¬ 
way  improvement  for  primarily  defense  and 
internal-security  reasons.  Over  a  3-year  pe¬ 
riod  the  cost  will  be  approximately  $45 
million. 

Page  98:  “The  American  contractors’  150 
employees  (working  on  the  highway  project) 
have  to  be  paid  during  the  6-month  rainy 
reason  when  they  can  only  sit.  The  boss  of 
1  team  collects  $27,750  a  year;  14  other  engi¬ 
neers  get  $17,400  each.” 

Comment:  Engineering  and  construction 
operations  in  Thailand  proceed  throughout 
the  rainy  season  with  comparatively  little 
lost  time  because  much  of  the  highway  is  be¬ 
ing  built  through  a  semiarid  part  of  the 
country. 

ICA  carefully  screens  all  salary  contracts 
to  insure  that  they  are  equitable  and  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  secure  competent  highway 
engineers  and  construction  personnel  in  the 
present  highly  competitive  United  States 
market  for  these  critical  specialists.  Per¬ 
sonnel  of  substantial  experience  and  compe¬ 
tence  are  needed  for  this  difficult  work. 

BURMA 

Page  98:  “Meanwhile,  Burma,  4  years  ago, 
rejected  further  wholesale  gifts  from  the 
United  States.” 

Comment:  In  1953,  after  nearly  3  years  of 
technical  cooperation  with  the  United  States, 
Burma,  for  political  reasons  not  related  to 
the  United  States  aid  program,  requested 
that  the  program  be  phased  out.  This  was 
done  gradually  over  a  period  of  months,  and 
Burman  contracted  with  some  of  the  United 
States  technicians  to  stay  on  and  work  in 
the  employ  of  the  Burma  Government. 

However,  we  are  again  carrying  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  Burma.  The  Burmese  on  March  21, 
1957,  concluded  2  loan  agreements  with 
the  United  States  totaling  $42.3  million,  $17.3 
million  of  which  is  in  Burmese  currency 
received  from  Burma  for  the  purchase  of 
United  States  surplus  agricultural  products. 
All  these  loan  funds  are  to  be  used  to  further 
economic  development  in  Burma,  and  are  to 
be  repaid  with  Interest  over  a  40-year  period. 
Research  Report  on  Our  Foreign  Aid  Pro¬ 
gram — A  Bureaucratic  Nightmare  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  George  Meader,  of  Michigan, 
From  Charles  Stevenson,  Washington 
Editor,  Reader’s  Digest,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  line  with  its  policy  governing  all  im¬ 
portant  original  material  that  it  intends  to 
publish,  the  Reader’s  Digest  made  a  pre¬ 
publication  check  on  the  accuracy  of  all 
factual  statements  in  this  article.  In  it  the 
author  documents  evidence  of  waste  in  for¬ 
eign  aid  operations  and  calls  for  a  continuing 
Investigation  by  a  congressional  watchdog 
committee  to  combat  such  waste  in  the 
future. 
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This  article  was  published  in  the  April 
Reader's  Digest.  On  April  10,  however,  ICA 
Director,  John  B.  Hollister  put  into  the 
printed  record  of  the  Senate  Special  Commit¬ 
tee  to  Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program  a  state¬ 
ment  that  he  was  having  the  article  “worked 
on"  for  a  reply  because  it  was  “not  com¬ 
pletely  fair’’  and  presented  a  “distorted  pic¬ 
ture.”  Since  then  he  has  included  in  the 
committee’s  published  records  a  statement  of 
purported  facts  questioning  the  accuracy  of 
the  article.  Copies  of  this  11 -page  official 
ICA  memorandum  have  gone  to  Members  of 
Congress,  newspapers,  radio  commentators, 
and  the  public  generally,  accompanied  by  a 
form  letter  signed  variously  by  Mr.  Hollister 
and  his  “Deputy  Director  for  Congressional 
Relations.” 

This  office  has  conducted  post-publication 
research  to  recheck  every  statement  of  fact 
in  the  article  which  ICA  has  questioned. 

This  research  shows  that  these  factual 
statements  are  correct  as  published  in  the 
Reader’s  Digest. 

The  statements  which  ICA  challenges  are 
not  only  verified  by  official  records,  but  are 
based  in  large  p^rt  on  ICA’s  own  documents. 

LEBANON 

Consider  the  first  statement  in  ICA’s  mem¬ 
orandum — that  Mr.  Meadek  errs  in  stating: 

“In  the  name  of  foreign  aid  our  Govern¬ 
ment  has  built  a  $128,000  cow  barn  in  Leb¬ 
anon  to  ‘demonstrate’  to  average  farmers 
living  on  $100  or  less  a  year  the  equipment 
they  should  provide  themselves  with  in  order 
to  get  ahead.” 

The  printed  testimony  of  the  House 
mutual  security  appropriations  hearings  for 
1955  (p.  345)  relates  what  happened  when 
Members  of  Congress  who  had  visited  this 
model  farm  at  Terbol,  Lebanon,  first  asked 

“We  noticed  that  particular  building  which 
was  supposed  to  be  a  model,”  said  Repre¬ 
sentative  H.  Carl  Andersen  of  Minnesoffl. 
"Evidently  the  idea  was  to  show  the  Leb¬ 
anese  farmers  what  could  be  done.  It  was 
all  out  of  proportion  to  anything  that  the 
Lebanese  farmers  could  do  in  the  future. 
We  thought  it  would  have  been  much  more 
practical  to  have  had  some  down-to-earth 
experimental  buildings  that  the  Lebanese 
farmers  could  look  over  and  get  informa¬ 
tion  on  how  to  construct  them.  That  par¬ 
ticular  building  included  a  milking  parlor. 
I  might  say  that  in  my  section  of  Minne¬ 
sota — one  of  the  greatest  dairying  States — 
we  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  have  such 
an  institution  constructed.  To  me  it  is 
simply  a  waste  of  funds.  There  was  over 
$100,000  thrown  away  on  this  particular 
extravagance.” 

Representative  Taber,  chairman.  Inter¬ 
jected:  “The  clerk  tells  me  that  the  actual 
cost  of  this  thing  is  $128,000.” 

To  all  this,  Norman  S.  Paul,  the  agency’s 
regional  director,  simply  replied:  “We  have 
not  been  happy  with  the  progress  of  the 
program  In  Lebanon.  I  will  have  to  check 
and  find  out  why  this  particular  project 
was  ever  permitted. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  report  back  by 
the  agency.  Instead,  a  United  States  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office  team,  looking  over 
this  demonstration  farm  a  year  later,  noted 
in  June  1955  that  the  farm  manager  re¬ 
fused  to  live  on  its  grounds  in  the  building 
provided  for  him  because  he  preferred  city 
life,  and  stressed  in  an  official  audit  report 
to  Congress  that  the  project  was  of  “limited 
use  in  Lebanon,  because  the  majority  of 
farmers  have  small  holdings.”  ’The  GAO  also 
reported  finding  “a  substantial  quantity  of 
equipment  and  supplies”  delivered  for  the 
farm  still  in  storage  after  3  years.  Other 
agricultural  projects  on  which  we  were 
spending  $423,000  were  held  up  due  to  lack 
of  technicians  and  “lack  of  cooperation  of 
the  host  government.”  No  action  had  been 
taken  “to  utilize  or  protect  items  subject 
to  deterioration — such  as  seeds  and  insec¬ 
ticides”  or  to  “expedite  implementation  and 


obtain  maximum  utilization  of  aid  funds.” 
(Pp.  31-32,  Audit  Report  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  on  “United  States  Assist¬ 
ance  Program  for  Lebanon,”  by  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  of  the  United  States,  June 
30,  1955.) 

In  a  summary  of  its  72-page  report  on 
the  Lebanon  program,  the  GAO  noted  a  “need 
for  stronger  top-level  planning  with  the 
host  country  •  *  •  for  better  coordination 
•  •  •  policy  review  »  •  »  improvement  of 
financial  procedures  and  records.”  It  criti¬ 
cized  indecision  and  improper  use  of  tech¬ 
nical-assistance  funds”  (p.  2,  same  report). 

ETHIOPIA 

ICA  next  asserts  that  the  article  errs  in 
stating  that  in  Ethiopia  “at  last  report  every¬ 
one  was  too  busy  (at  various  new  projects) 
to  put  to  use  2,000  plows  and  a  store  of 
tractors  rusting  away  since  UNRRA  days.” 
ICA  now  Insists,  in  its  memorandum,  that 
“one  of  the  earliest  projects”  after  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  mission  there  in  1952  was 
’•to  assign  an  ICA  technician  to  the  job  of 
training  and  supervising  Ethiopians  in  re¬ 
habilitating”  this  equipment. 

However,  the  facts  of  record  are  contained 
in  a  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re¬ 
port  published  January  23,  1954,  in  which 
on-the-spot  investigators  emphasized  that  no 
effort  had  yet  been  made  up  to  that  late  date 
to  put  the  UNRRA  equipment  to  use: 

“Despite  the  variety  of  projects,”  the  re¬ 
port  stated,  “no  effort  is  being  made  to  util¬ 
ize  a  store  of  tractors  and  2,000  plows  shipped 
to  Ethiopia  under  the  auspices  of  UNRRA 
which  are  rusting  away”  (p.  14,  Report  of 
Investigations  Division  of  Senate  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee  on  International  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Related  Legislation,  January  23, 
1954,  Senate  committee  print,  83d  Cong., 
2d  sess.) . 

This  is  the  last  official  report  on  the  situ¬ 
ation.  In  an  attempt  to  find  out  if  anything 
had  happened  since,  the  Washington  office 
of  the  Reader’s  Digest  interviewed  Richard 
Bernhart,  in  charge  of  the  ICA/Ethiopia  desk 
in  Washington,  as  the  April  article  was  going 
to  press.  He  said  he  had  no  knowledge  of 
what  had  happened  to  this  equipment  and 
that,  in  any  case,  ICA  would  have  no  respon¬ 
sibility  for  anything  UNRRA  had  brought  in. 

AFGHANISTAN 

In  the  section  dealing  with  Afghanistan, 
Congressman  Meader’s  point  is  that  many 
millions  of  United  States  dollars  are  being 
spent  to  construct  huge  dams,  irrigation 
works,  and  airline  facilities  beyond  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  a  primitive  country  to  maintain,  while 
inadequate  attention  is  given  to  inexpensive 
projects  on  which  any  effective  self-help  and 
long-range  development  must  be  based. 

Courtney  Klmler,  an  experienced  engineer 
sent  to  Afghanistan  by  ICA,  came  back  with 
concrete  proposals  for  a  number  of  such 
projects.  The  ICA  now  seeks  to  give  the 
impression  that  his  ideas  were  carried  out. 
To  this  end  it  quotes  the  Reader’s  Digest 
article  as  follows:  “Courtney  Kimler  said, 
‘Show  them  how  to  make  a  $5  weaving  rack 
so  the  rugmakers  can  bring  their  work  inside 
during  the  winter  months  in  which  they  now 
sit  idle.’  *  •  •  No  one  would  listen.”  Then 
the  ICA  memorandum  goes  on  to  refute  this 
with  the  statement  that:  “This  proposal  was 
adopted  by  ICA.  One  of  the  foremost  au¬ 
thorities  on  rug  weaving  in  the  United 
States  has  -been  working  there  on  a  rug¬ 
weaving  project  for  almost  a  year.” 

This  ICA  statement  takes  Mr.  Kimler’s 
material  completely  out  of  context  by  delet¬ 
ing  his  major  points.  What  Mr.  Kimler  and 
the  article  actually  said  was: 

“  ‘Help  the  Afghans  to  make  better  use  of 
the  good  land  they  have.  Show  them  how 
to  make  a  $5  weaving  rack  so  the  rugmakers 
can  bring  their  work  inside  during  the 
winter  months  in  which  they  now  sit  idle. 
Above  all,  show  them  how  to  build  carts  in 
their  own  villages,  and  how  to  grade  a  system 


of  farm-to-market  wagon  roads  such  as  the 
United  States  had  at  the  turn  of  the  cen¬ 
tury.  This  can  all  be  done  for  $10  million — 
and  then  Afghans  can  begin  to  get  ahead,  just 
as  Americans  did.’  No  one  would  listen.” 

The  Reader’s  Digest  checked  the  accuracy 
of  the  complete  statement  with  Mr.  Kimler 
early  this  year  just  as  he  was  leaving  ICA 
for  other  employment.  He  said  that  instead 
of  carrying  out  his  practical  proposals,  ICA 
came  up  with  a  scheme  for  rug  looms  and 
industrialization  of  rugmakers  beyond  the 
peoples’  reach,  and  that  he  couldn’t  interest 
ICA  officials  in  his  recommendations.  He 
stated  that  when  he  tried  to  see  John  Har¬ 
lan,  Assistant  Director  of  Industrial  Pro¬ 
grams  in  ICA’s  Office  of  Industrial  Resources, 
Harlan  broke  three  appointments  with  him 
and  finally  relayed  the  Information  that  a 
meeting  would  be  unnecessary.  Mr.  Kimler 
added  that  he  was  unsuccessful  in  then  try¬ 
ing  to  arrange  a  conference  with  the  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Office.  Meanwhile,  he  said,  ICA  in¬ 
sisted  on  skipping  the  gravel  road  and  cart 
stage  in  order  to  provide  a  primitive  people 
with  air  facilities  that  our  experts  must  op¬ 
erate,  and  a  single  325-mile  modern  paved 
highway  would  Just  link  2  cities  and  would 
have  to  be  built  by  American  engineers  and 
would  cost  $14  million. 

At  the  same  time,  according  to  its  own 
statements,  ICA  ever  since  1953  has  contin¬ 
ued  to  put  half  of  its  money  for  Afghanistan 
into  the  Helmand  Valley  Dam,  which  an 
American  company  started  to  build  for  the 
country  and  for  which  we’ve  so  far  advanced 
an  additional  $39  million  in  loans  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  The  ICA  memo¬ 
randum  now  says:  “Unfortunately,  the  whole 
project  was  not  adequately  planned  by  the 
Afghan  Government.  However,  so  much  had 
already  been  done  that  ICA  has  tried  to  help 
the  Afghan  Government  realize  as  much  as 
possible  on  its  investment  and  has  provided 
Afghanistan  with  technicians  as  advisers  on 
the  project.” 

What  does  this  “help”  consist  of? 

1.  Here  is  what  a  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  study  mission  has  to  say  after 
looking  in  on  the  Helmand  Valley  project  in 
late  1955: 

“In  addition  to  the  Kxport-Import  Bank 
loans,  the  United  States  has  given  technical 
assistance  to  Afghanistan  through  fiscal 
year  1956  totaling  $8,868,000.  *  ♦  *  Nearly 
half  has  been  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  Helmand  Valley  project.  •  »  •  The  em¬ 
phasis  of  the  work  currently  is  to  provide 
irrigated  lands  upon  which  to  settle  the 
nomads.  Subsequently  it  is  planned  to  gen¬ 
erate  hydroelectric  power.  •  •  •  There  is, 
however,  a  question  whether  this  project  is 
too  ambitious  for  a  country  that  is  almost 
entirely  frontier.  The  irrigation  potential  is 
limited  by  the  Government’s  ability  to  in¬ 
duce  the  tribesmen,  most  of  whom  are  in  the 
north,  to  become  a  settled  pastoral  people  in 
the  south.  Power  demand  is  nonexistent  in 
the  area  where  it  is  to  be  generated.  To 
transmit  it  to  the  scattered  settlements  and 
light  industries  over  the  country  will  re¬ 
quire  costly  installations  and  highly  trained 
personnel”  (pp.  72-73),  report  of  House  Spe¬ 
cial  Study  Mission  to  Middle  East,  South  and 
Southeast  Asia  and  Pacific,  March  14,  1956). 

2.  A  203-page  printed  report  on  develop¬ 
ment  of  Helmand  Valley,  prepared  by  the  Tu¬ 
dor  Engineering  Co.  at  ICA’s  request  in  No¬ 
vember  1956 — but  never  officially  released  to 
the  press — declares: 

“Its  [ICA’s]  program  has  not  been  very 
effective  in  raising  general  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  or  improving  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  valley.  Projects  have  tended 
frequently  to  stimulate  unrealistic  expecta¬ 
tions  among  the  Afghans  or  fall  short  of 
meeting  primary  needs.  Technical  assist¬ 
ance  has  in  some  cases  been  diverted  into 
experimentation  with  crops  and  strains  of 
livestock  rather  than  toward  direct  help  in 
the  Improvement  of  farm  methods  and  in 
demonstrations  and  training  to  meet  the 
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basic  problems.  The  program  has  been 
handicappea  seriously  by  the  lack  of  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  Afghan  counterparts 
(technically  trained  officials)  to  receive  and 
profit  by  their  advice  (p.  4).” 

The  engineering  company  also  reports— 
■without  saying  who  will  supply  the  cash — • 
that  the  project  will  cost  more  than  $40 
million  to  complete  under  a  salvaging  pro¬ 
gram  that  it  recommends,  with  $24  million 
to  be  required  over  the  next  3  or  4  years 
(pp.  5,  172-173). 

INDIA 

ICTA’s  memorandum  implies  that  the  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest  article  errs  in  stating  that  ICA 
spent  little  on  community  development  last 
'  year — a  genuine  self-help  project  recognized 
by  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  Investigating  Sub¬ 
committee  as  just  about  the  most  valuable 
in  the  country — while  vast  sums  have  gone 
to  buy  machinery,  autos,  and  the  like. 

The  fact  is  that  two  ICA  documents: 
(1)  1956  Projects  by  Country  and  Field  of 
Activity,  page  28,  and  (2)  Operations  Re¬ 
port  Data  Through  June  30,  1956,  page  61 — 
show  that  last  year  less  than  $5  million 
(out  of  a  total  of  $80  million)  went  for  all 
Indian  programs  which  even  remotely  bear 
on  community  development.  Since  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Indian  program  5  years  ago, 
ICA  has  allocated  $12,892,960  (of  which 
$7,884,000  went  for  motor  vehicles)  in  sup¬ 
port  of  community  development,  out  of  a 
total  $326,751,412  for  all  programs  in 
India — or  less  than  4  percent  (pp.  50  and  53, 
Indo-American  Technical  Cooperation,  1952- 
56,  ICA  pamphlet). 

The  Reader’s  Digest  article  continues:  “In 
1954,  after  telling  Congress  that  it  intended 
to  spend  but  $639,000  on  all  transportation 
and  communications  in  the  country,  the  mis¬ 
sion  made  India  an  outright  gift  of  $20,- 
500,000  worth  of  new  railroad  equipment 
alone.  India  didn’t  need  this  gift;  it  could 
have  borrowed  any  cash  it  needed  for  its 
railroads  because  its  system,  the  fourth 
largest  in  the  world,  is  one  of  the  nation’s 
strongest  assets.” 

ICA’s  reaction  now  is  that  it  is  unfair  to 
question  such  a  gift,  because  “Congress  had 
continuously  recognized  the  authority  of 
ICA  and  predecessor  organizations  to  trans¬ 
fer  funds”  and  because  more  than  6' months 
after  funds  for  programs  were  set  up,  unex¬ 
pectedly  large  grain  harvests  and  bumper 
crops  made  it  necessary  to  transfer  these 
funds  “into  the  more  pressing  railway  pro¬ 
gram  so  that  this  food  and  other  materials 
could  be  properly  distributed  through  the 
nation.” 

The  fact  is  that  Congress  itself — in  a  spe¬ 
cial  Investigation  of  the  India  program  by 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  in 
April  1954 — criticized  this  transaction  as  an 
example  of  how  the  organization  made  “Firm 
requests  for  appropriations  and  strong  repre¬ 
sentations  to  support  the  requests  to 

obtain  the  money  and  decide  later  to  what 
specific  uses  it  will  be  put.”  It  presented 
documents  to  show  that  the  agency  had 
radically  revised  its  India  program  without 
the  knowledge  of  Congress  less  than  4 
months — not  more  than  6  months — after¬ 
wards,  as  ICA  now  states. 

The  committee  found  that  the  agency  had 
received  congressional  approval  for  $85  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  projects  in  agriculture,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  community  development,  all  of 
which  the  agency  said  had  been  “tailored  so 
as  to  eliminate  everything  not  absolutely 
essential”  and  representing  “the  absolutely 
lower  limit  below  which  it  would  be  fool¬ 
hardy  to  go.”  Yet  3  months  later,  $34  million 
of  the  funds  approved  by  Congress  for  these 
supposedly  urgent  purposes  had  been  trans¬ 
ferred  by  our  foreign  aid  planners  to  other 
uses — mostly  railroads.  (P.  6,  Senate  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  report  on  United 
States  Aid  to  India,  April  1954,  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  Print,  83d  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 


Although  ICA  in  its  memorandum  now 
says  this  transfer  was  essential  for  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  1953  harvest  to  the  Indian  people, 
the  record  shows  that  the  freight  cars  and 
locomotives  for  which  the  $20  million  was 
allocated  were  not  even  contracted  for  until 
late  1954  (see  ICA  Report  to  Congress  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  for  the  6  Months 
Ending  December  31,  1954),  with  no  deliv¬ 
eries  announced  until  1956. 

Furthermore,  the  handling  of  appropria¬ 
tions  in  this  manner  is  not  an  Isolated  case. 
Official  records  show  that  after  requesting 
$10  million  for  further  railway  rehabilitation 
in  1955,  ICA  proceeded  to  obligate  $18.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  order  to  buy  steam  locomotives  in 
the  United  States.  ’Then  in  1956,  after  tell¬ 
ing  Congress  it  needed  only  $6  million  for 
Indian  railways,  it  allocated  $24  million. 

Meantime,  Representative  Meader’s  state¬ 
ment  that  the  original  cash  need  not  have 
come  through  an  outright  gift,  but  through 
business-type  loans,  is  supported  by  the  fact 
that  the  International  Bank  lent  India  $32 
million  for  its  railways  as  far  back  as  1949 
and  is  currently  considering  more  loans  on 
the  basis  of  the  sound  financial  condition 
of  the  railway  system  there. 

The  Reader’s  Digest  article  also  says:  “In 
June  1954,  2  weeks  before  their  unexpended 
balances  for  the  fiscal  year  would  expire  if 
not  obligated,  our  foreign-aid  officials  in 
India  decided  to  donate  $1,539,000  worth  of 
prefabricated  steel  for  52  easy-to-erect  grain 
silos  and  warehouses  to  ‘demonstrate’  what 
United  States  storage  techniques  could  ac¬ 
complish.  Last  fall,  ICA  officials  admitted 
that  the  bulk  of  the  material  was  still  sitting 
in  Calcutta,  untouched.  Meanwhile,  ICA 
approved  a  request  from  its  office  in  India 
for  an  additional  $4  million  of  United  States 
taxpayers’  money  for  600  more  warehouses — 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  in  2  years  the  Indians 
hadn’t  got  around  to  putting  up  the  build¬ 
ings  we  had  already  sentt 

To  this  the  ICA  memorandum  replies:  “In 
March  1957,  not  having  received  the  previ¬ 
ously  requested  assurances  with  respect  to 
the  construction  of  the  52  buildings,  the 
entire  $4  million  project  was  canceled  by 
ICA.” 

The  fact  is  that  this  cancellation  came  only 
after  the  General  Accounting  Office — in  a 
report  to  the  Director  of  ICA  on  January  9, 
1957 — questioned  a  new  ICA  request  for  grain 
storage  funds  in  the  face  of  its  failure  to  uti¬ 
lize  money  already  programed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,’^  and  after  the  Reader’s  Digest  article 
appeared  (April  issue  was  on  stands  from 
March  24) .  On  March  29,  1957 — according 
to  ICA’s  own  records — ICA  took  its  first  step 
toward  canceling  the  whole  project.  The  $4 
million  was  officially  deobligated  on  April 
24,  1957. 

Such  budgeting,  spending,  and  adminis¬ 
trative  practices,  as  illustrated  by  these  spe¬ 
cific  examples,  are  drawing  increasing  con¬ 
gressional  ire — as  witness  recent  reports  of 
3  different  committees  (2  of  them  issued 
since  the  ICA  denials  were  circulated  with 
the  protest  that  many  of  them  occurred 
several  years  ago)  : 

1.  The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  in  its  fifth  report  of  May  15, 
1957,  says:  “In  submitting  its  budget,  ICA 
seems  less  concerned  with  the  presentation 
of  a  planned  program  than  with  securing  a 
lump  sum  of  money  for  expenditure  as  the 
agency  sees  fit  (p.  14).  *  •  •  In  January 
1957,  the  General  Accounting  Office  trans¬ 
mitted  to  ICA  a  memorandum  report  com¬ 
menting  critically  on  the  budget  presenta¬ 
tion  for  fiscal  1957,  which  pointed  out  that 
the  principal  deficiencies  noted  2^  years 
before  were  still  uncorrected  •  •  *  ICA 
consistently  asks  for  and  receives  more 


1 P.  138,  House  International  Operations 
Subcommittee  hearings  of  April  4-10,  1957. 


money  that  it  has  ever  been  able  to  use 
in  the  year  for  which  requested.  This  prac¬ 
tice  has  invited  the  hasty,  last-minute  obli¬ 
gation  of  unused  funds,  which  precludes  their 
return  to  the  Treasury”  (p.  18). 

2.  The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
report  on  1957  foreign-aid  requests  says: 
“It  appears  that  frequently  programs  are 
formulated  with  little  or  no  consideration 
of  the  needs  of  the  country  or  countries 
concerned.” 

3.  The  Senate  Special  Committee  To  Study 
the  Foreign  Aid  Program,  in  its  report  of 
May  13,  1957,  while  acknowledging  that 
foreign-aid  programs  serve  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  declares  that:  “These 
programs  can  be  made  to  serve  those  in¬ 
terests  at  a  lower  cost,  with  a  much  higher 
degree  of  effectiveness  than  is  now  the  case.” 

All  statements  in  the  Reader’s  Digest  arti¬ 
cle  have  been  verified  in  the  same  detail 
as  the  foregoing.  However,  to  keep  from 
drawing  out  this  particular  report,  here  are 
just  essential  sources  for  some  of  thq  state¬ 
ments  questioned  by  ICA: 

India:  “Every  year  all  but  a  minor  portion 
of  our  India  aid  funds  are  spent  in  ways 
having  little  to  do  with  inspiring  self-help. 
Last  year  alone  at  least  $66,500,000  was  al¬ 
located  to  buy  items  which  included  indus¬ 
trial  steel  and  iron,  machinery,  machine 
tools,  and  raw  materials  for  manufacture. 
Nearly  $4  million’s  worth  of  motor  vehicles 
were  given  away.  Most  of  these  gifts  are 
not  connected  with  any  project  or  program 
but  are  just  handed  over  to  the  Indian  Gov¬ 
ernment,  which  merges  them  into  the  state- 
owned  enterprises  of  its  5-year  plan.  Offi¬ 
cial  proposals  for  the  future  merely  look 
to  enlarging  such  gifts  by  $20  million  a 
year.” 

The  figures  used  here  are  taken  from  ICA’s 
official  Operations  Report  Data  as  of  June 
30.  1956. 

India :  Complaints  about  ICA’s  Indian  pro¬ 
gram,  policies,  etc.,  by  G.  Corson  Ellis,  vice 
president  of  the  Association  of  Consulting 
Management  Engineers,  based  on  personal  ex¬ 
perience.  See  his  testimony  before  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1956  (pp.  967-977,  May  9,  1956). 

Greece  and  Laos ;  “In  Greece  Marshall  plan 
tractors  rusted  on  the  docks  2  years  after 
arrival  because  the  country  couldn’t  absorb 
all  the  aid  we  insisted  upon  giving.  Yet  no 
lesson  is  learned  from  such  waste.  Recently, 
in  Laos,  a  country  of  1^4  million  inhabitants. 
Congressmen  saw  a  depot  crammed  with 
enough  expensive  drugs,  hypodermic  needles, 
and  other  medical  supplies  to  care  for  much 
of  southeast  Asia.” 

’These  Incidents  are  taken  from  interviews 
with  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Affairs  Committee’s  Special  Study  Mis¬ 
sion  to  the  Middle  East,  South  and  South¬ 
east  Asia,  and  Pacific,  relative  to  mission’s 
reports  of  July  1954  and  March  1956. 

Philippines :  “Expensive  pieces  of  electrical 
equipment,  including  electronic  microscopes, 
were  purchased  for  the  Philippines  when  no 
power  or  personnel  to  operate  them  was 
available.  Distilled  water  was  ordered  from 
the  United  States  to  be  shipped  to  Manila, 
despite  the  fact  that  stills  to  produce  such 
water  on  the  scene  had  already  been  sup¬ 
plied.” 

See  Hoover  Commission’s  Task  Force  Re¬ 
port  on  Overseas  Economic  Operations,  June 

1955,  page  818. 

Washington:  “Each  year  since  1948,  the 
people  who  run  foreign  aid  have  come  up 
with  a  conveniently  timed  emergency  which 
has  called  for  enlarging  the  scope  of  our  op¬ 
erations.  In  the  current  fiscal  year  $1,749,- 
000,000  was  appropriated,  for  nonmilitary  as¬ 
sistance — an  increase  of  $68  million  over 

1956,  even  though  ICA  ended  the  year  with 
a  backlog  of  nearly  2  billion  it  had  been 
unable  to  spend.” 
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The  ICA  memorandum,  without  denying 
these  figures,  explains  that  the  huge  bal¬ 
ances  represent  "a  pipeline  .of  unexpended 
obligations.”  However,  this  practice  of  “ob¬ 
ligating” — ^the  allocating  of  excess  funds  to 
various  programs  to  keep  them  from  revert¬ 
ing  to  the  Treasury — has  been  increasingly 
criticized  by  congressional  and  GAO  investi¬ 
gators.  For  instance,  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office  in  its  report  to  the  Director  of  ICA 
on  January  9,  1957,  said: 

“We  note  that  for  certain  projects  in  coun¬ 
tries  which  we  selected  for  examination,  sub¬ 
stantial  amounts  were  programed  for  1957, 
although  large  amounts  were  unexpended 
and  unsubobligated.  *  *  •  This  situation  •  *  * 
raises  doubt  that  the  additional  amounts 
programed  for  1957  were  needed  in  that  year 
to  insure  continued  activity  on  these  projects 
or  could  be  effectively  used  in  1957.  •  •  • 
Programing  beyond  the  proximate  need  for 
and  capacity  to  effectively  use  further  funds 
has  been  prevalent  in  the  past  as  indicated  in 
our  reports  on  individual  country  programs. 
It  does  not  seem  to  be  consistent  with  the 
intent  of  Congress,  nor  with  the  concern  of 
the  agency  for  prudent  management  to 
stockpile  obligations  for  indefinite  futu.''e 
use”  (p.  138,  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  hearings,  April  4-10,  1957). 

Washington:  “By  1953  the  foreign-aid 
bureaucracy  had  became  so  swollen  and  top- 
heavy  that  Congress  ordered  a  10-percent  cut 
in  its  7,000  personnel.  Yet  today  it  has 
more  employees  than  ever — more  than  8,000.” 

The  ICA  memorandum — despite  its  dis¬ 
tinction  between  administrative  verus 
program  personnel — does  not  conceal  that 
the  total  number  of  employees  has  steadily 
increased,  not  decreased. 

A  few  items  dealt  with  in  the  ICA  memo¬ 
randum  toward  the  end  merit  special  com¬ 
ment  here. 

JORDAK 

The  Reader’s  Digest  article  states:  “Jordan, 
a  poor,  arid  country  with  1,500,000  popula¬ 
tion,  has  an  overwhelming  problem:  A  half 
million  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine.  Our 
major  cure  has  been  to  construct  through- 
ways  for  the  country’s  fewer  than  9,000 
automobiles.” 

ICA  says  this  is  incorrect;  asserting:  “A 
total  of  13  projects  Involving  72  miles  of 
road  were  undertaken.  The  largest  stretch 
is  about  30  miles  long.  Most  of  these  roads 
are  only  gravel.” 

According  to  ICA’s  own  records  this  state¬ 
ment  is  simply  misleading.  These  records 
show  that  road  construction  is  by  far  the 
biggest  ICA  project  in  Jordan — with  $7y2 
million  spent  for  this  to  date.  The  House 
of  Representatives  Special  Study  Mission 
which  visited  the  area,  complained  that 
these  roads  are  “of  a  type  far  too  costly  and 
elaborate  for  a  country  as  undeveloped  as 
Jordan.”  (P.  24,  Report  of  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Special  Study  Mission  to  the  Middle 
East,  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  and  Pacific, 
March  14,  1956.) 

Another  ICA  document — the  chapter  on 
highv/ay  development  in  the  Jrme  1956 
annual  report  of  the  technical  service  for 
economic  development,  USOM-Jordan,  page 
46,  lists  construction  of  400  kilometers  (248 
miles)  of  primary  roads,  plus  18  smaller 
projects  totaling  120  kilometers  (74  miles) 
being  carried  forward  with  United  States 
development-assistance  funds.  Here  are 
some  actual  quotes  from  this  official  Illus¬ 
trated  ICA  report: 

“American  standards  of  sight  distances, 
gradients  and  curvature  which  permit  a 
safe  driving  speed  of  80  kilometers  per  hour 
on  any  portion  of  the  system  have  been 
adopted  in  the  development  of  the  primary 
highway  system”  (p.  47) . 

“Two  embankments  of  approximately  30 
meter  (98  feet)  depth  were  necessary  in  the 
design  of  this  (east-west)  route  and  20- 
meter  (65  feet)  cuts  are  not  uncommon.  A 
similar  condition  exists  in  the  •  *  »  north- 


south  route.  To  perform  this  type  of  road 
construction,  heavy-duty  road-building  ma¬ 
chinery  valued  at  $1.7  million  has  been 
ordered”  (p.  54). 

“Additional  base  course  surfacing  has  been 
placed  on  the  Amman-Na’ur  section  in 
readiness  for  an  asphalt  application  surface 
treatment”  (p.  55). 

’That  these  are  not  to  be  the  simple  gravel 
roads  that  the  ICA  memorandum  leads  one 
to  believe  is  given  further  confirmation  in 
another  official  report  released  recently  by 
the  Senate: 

“In  a  dispatch  from  Amman  printed  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  August  26,  1956, 
Sam  Pope  Brewer  quoted  some  adverse  opin¬ 
ions  of  American  assistance  operations  in 
Jordan  made  to  him  by  Hamad  Farhan, 
Under  Secretary  in  the  Ministry  of  Economy. 
Mr.  Farhan  complained  that  United  States 
funds  were  not  being  spent  in  Jordan  to  the 
best  effect,  specifically  that  road  costs  were 
four  times  as  much  per  mile  as  they  nor¬ 
mally  were  in  Jordan.  In  reply  to  this 
criticism,  the  United  States  Information 
Service  in  Jordan  Issued  a  statement  on 
September  8  referring  to  recent  ’inaccurate 
and  misleading  statements.’  It  pointed  out 
that  ‘normal  equivalent’  roads  in  Jordan  are 
7  meters  wide,  5  meters  asphalted,  while 
major  point  four  highways  are  9  meters 
wide,  7  meters  asphalt;  further  that  the 
point  four  roads  are  being  built  to  Ameri¬ 
can  standards,  which  require  aerial  survey¬ 
ing,  engineering,  and  grading  of  a  type  not 
used  in  ‘normal  equivalent’  Jordan  roads. 
Even  so,  said  the  statement,  the  cost  is 
approximately  only  9  percent  higher  per 
mile  for  the  moderir  wide  highway”  (p.  20, 
Report  on  Lebanon,  Jordan  and  Iraq,  pre¬ 
pared  at  the  request  of  the  U.  S.  Senate’s 
Special  Committee  to  Study  the  Foreign  Aid 
Program  by  Hamilton  Pish  Armstrong,  edi¬ 
tor,  Foreign  Affairs,  February  1957). 

This  record  Is  from  official  reports  of  the 
USIS,  congressional  on-the-scene  investiga¬ 
tions,  and,  particularly,  from  the  published 
reports  of  the  ICA  itself. 

THAILAND 

The  Reader’s  Digest  article  states:  “In 
Thailand  a  200-mile  asphalt  road  was  under¬ 
taken  as  a  one-year  $6'/4  million  ‘dramatic 
demonstration  of  United  States  efficiency  in 
peaceful  pursuits,’  but  after  2'/2  years  the 
estimated  cost  has  skyrocketed  to  $18  million 
for  just  the  first  100-mile  stretch,  with  com¬ 
pletion  not  due  before  1958.  Meantime,  ICA 
has  expanded  this  ‘demonstration’  into  a 
series  of  Thai  highway  projects  which  by 
June  will  have  cost  us  $45  million,  and  no 
end  in  sight.” 

ICA’s  memorandum  says,  “The  purpose  of 
this  road  was  not  basically  to  provide  a  ‘dra¬ 
matic  demonstration.’  ”  It  says  now  that  the 
$6(4  million  estimate  was  replaced  by  a  $22 
million  figure  as  a  result  of  a  survey  made 
prior  to  ICA’s  undertaking  any  contracts  for 
the  work — a  survey  which  also  led  to  a  deci¬ 
sion  to  build  only  the  first  half  for  $18  mil¬ 
lion — leaving  the  reader  to  surmise  that  the 
second  half,  which  ICA  describes  as  “only 
the  rehabilitation  of  an  existing  highway” 
would  cost  no  more  than  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  $18  million  and  $22  million — or  $4  mil¬ 
lion  at  the  most.  Furthermore,  the  ICA 
memorandum  says,  there  was  no  “mush¬ 
rooming  into  a  ‘series’  of  other  projects,  ‘with 
no  end  in  sight,’  ”  but  a  “comprehensive  plan 
for  highway  Improvement”  costing  approxi¬ 
mately  $45  million  “over  a  3-year  period.” 

Records  of  the  ICA  (and  POA,  its  predeces¬ 
sor)  reveal  a  somewhat  different  story: 

Press  Release  No.  209,  dated  October  11, 
1954,  announced  that  a  team  of  engineers 
had  been  sent  to  ’Thailand  to  make  “an  engi¬ 
neering  reconnaissance  which  is  expected  to 
lead  to  the  signing  of  a  construction  con¬ 
tract  with  another  firm  In  about  2  months 
•  *  ?  (and)  <  *  *  another  contract  is 
being  negotiated  to  provide  consultative  en¬ 


gineering  services  during  the  entire  period  of 
construction.”  The  same  release  said:  “The 
Northeast  Highway  will  cost  an  estimated 
$7.5  million  (including  a  ’Thai  contribution 
of  $1  million)  and  is  scheduled  for  comple¬ 
tion  by  the  end  of  1955.”  It  continued: 
“The  Northeast  Highway  project  will  serve  as 
a  dramatic  demonstration  to  the  people  of 
that  area  of  the  interest  held  by  the  Thai 
Government  and  the  United  States  in  their 
welfare  and  an  example  of  United  States 
efficiency  in  peaceful  pursuits.” 

Although  the  engineering  team  made  its 
report  in  December  1954,  press  releases  issued 
throughout  the  following  year  kept  any 
higher  estimates  carefully  concealed. 

Press  Release  No.  394,  dated  June  28.  1955, 
said  merely:  “POA  today  announced  it  will 
provide  $6 '4  million  to  help  Thailand  start 
construction  of  its  proposed  Northeast  High¬ 
way.  The  Sverdrug  &  Parcel  Engineering 
Co.  has  contracted  to  perform  the  engineer¬ 
ing  for  the  project.  The  Raymond  Con¬ 
struction  Corp.  has  contracted  to  do  the 
construction  work.  *  •  *  The  contracts 
state  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  Thai  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  engage  the  services  of  these  firms 
for  additional  sections  of  the  proposed  high¬ 
way  in  the  event  additional  funds  become 
available.” 

Only  on  February  6,  1956,  does  an  ICA 
release  (No.  96)  get  around  to  stating  that: 

“Total  cost  of  the  200-mlle  road  is  to  be 
about  $22  million  »  »  *”  but  with  no  indi¬ 
cation  that  a  decision  has  been  made  to 
build  only  half  of  it  for  $18  million. 

In  September  1956 — in  connection  with 
Representative  Meader's  proposed  article — 
the  Reader’s  Digest  in  a  formal  letter  to  ICA 
asked  a  series  of  direct  questions  about  the 
project.  The  result  was  a  letter  on  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1956,  from  William  J.  Caldwell,  ICA 
Director  of  Public  Reports,  to  the  Reader’s 
Digest  enclosing  a  9-page  report  prepared  by 
Walter  Stoneman,  ICA  Deputy  Chief,  Thai¬ 
land  Division.  It  makes  these  interesting 
disclosures : 

1.  “The  cost  of  the  second  half  of  the 
Northeast  Highv/ay  will  be  about  $11  million. 
The  estimated  completion  date  is  September 
1958.”  (Note. — This  is  in  addition  to  the 
$18  million  for  the  first  half  of  the  highway, 
making  a  total  of  $29  million  for  this  high¬ 
way  alone — one  originally  justified  as  cost¬ 
ing  the  American  taxpayer  only  $6(4  mil¬ 
lion  to  complete.) 

2.  An  “expanded  highway-aid  project”  was 
established  in  1955  to  extend  United  States 
aid  beyond  the  Northeast  Highway  to  “19 
different  stretches  of  road  for  spot  improve¬ 
ments.”  As  of  this  year,  though,  the  expand¬ 
ed  highway-aid  program  shifted  from  spot 
Improvements  to  embrace  “5  primary 
highways  which  constitutes  the  primary 
highway  network  of  Thailand”— including 
378  bridges.  “The  total  estimated  United 
States  contribution  to  the  expanded  high¬ 
way  aid  project  through  fiscal  year  1957  is 
about  $45  million”  (pp.  3-4).  (Note. — This 
means  $45  million  through  June  30  of  this 
year  alone — not  the  total  cost,  as  the  latest 
ICA  memorandum  implies.) 

As  for  costs  after  June  30,  1957,  the  Stone- 
man  report  states: 

3.  “Budget  estimates  for  future  years  can¬ 
not  be  disclosed  under  the  normal  rules  gov¬ 
erning  all  budgeting  work  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  United  States  Government. 

•  •  However,  the  following  facts  very  like¬ 
ly  will  give  rise  to  the  expectation  on  the 
part  of  the  Thai  Government  that  United 
States  aid  will  continue  for  the  time  being 
at  about  the  same  level:  (a)  We  have  under¬ 
taken  to  assist  the  Thai  Government  in  cer¬ 
tain  projects  which  require  additional  fund¬ 
ing  for  completion,  (b)  we  continue  to  do 
Joint  planning  with  them  regarding  certain 
projects,  and  (c)  the  United  States  has  un¬ 
dertaken  certain  general  obligations  under 
SEATO.  This  is  a  situation  similar  to  those 
which  are  faced  iu  virtually  all  countries  in 
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which  we  have  aid  programs  and  Is  a  normal 
result  of  the  annual  appropriation  system 
of  the  United  States  Government  being  used 
to  fund  what  must  by  their  very  nature  be 
multiyear  activities”  (pp.  4-5). 

The  ICA  memorandum  implies  that  the 
Reader’s  Digest  article  is  unjust  in  stating: 
‘‘This  project  was  tackled  without  sufficient 
advance  planning.  The  American  contrac¬ 
tors’  150  employees  have  to  be  paid  during 
the  6-month  rainy  season,  when  they  can 
only  sit.  Congressional  investigators  have 
found  that  the  boss  of  one  team  collects 
$27,750  a  year;  that  14  other  engineers  get 
$17,400  each;  that  machine  operators  make 
$700  to  $800  a  month,  plus  15  percent  for 
being  overseas,  plus  $300  a  month  living  ex¬ 
penses,  plus  overtime.  None  pays  an  income 
tax.  And  now  75  additional  high-priced 
men  are  being  sent  to  Thailand  to  join  those 
already  there.  Such  ‘aid’  cannot  be  justified 
even  as  a  means  of  insuring  international 
cooperation.” 

Information  on  the  number  of.  contract 
employees  on  this  one  job  and  their  salaries 
was  collected  by  a  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
subcommittee  field  trip  in  late  1955,  and 
turned  over  to  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  for  investigation. 

ICA  ofliclals,  questioned  by  the  Reader’s 
Digest  in  September  1956-35  to  why  the  road’s 
completion  was  delayed  from  1955  to  1958, 
cited  unexpected  difficulties  encountered  in 
construction  through  virgin  jungle  plus  the 
halting  of  work  during  the  rainy  reason. 
(Interview  with  Ledford  Day,  ICA  Regional 
Information  Officer  and  Joseph  Bonner,  proj¬ 
ect  manager.) 

BURMA 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Meader  in  the  Readers 
Digest  article  states:  “Officials  have  admit¬ 
ted  to  our  committee  that  some  programs 
would  well  be  taken  over  and  paid  for  by 
the  host  countries— except  that  the  latter 
don’t  think  they’re  worth  their  own  cash  and 
would  drop  them.  Meanwhile,  Burma,  4 
years  ago,  rejected  further  wholesale  gifts 
from  the  United  States.  A  congressional 
investigator  was  told  in  Burma:  ‘By  being 
so  aggressively  friendly  and  insistent  that  we 
accept  your  money  and  superior  knowledge 
in  working  out  our  destines,  you  Americans 
insult  us  without  meaning  to.’  This  reac¬ 
tion  is  spreading.  Is  it  not  time  to  call  a 
halt  to  this  senseless,  arrogant  spending? 
Let’s  stop  measuring  the  success  of  our  aid 
by  the  amount  of  cash  we  can  give  away. 
Let’s  concentrate  instead  on  helping  people 
to  help  themselves  with  fundamental  pro¬ 
grams,  meanwhile  encoiiraging  them  to  ac¬ 
cept  development  by  private  enterprise  so 
that  their  economies  may  grow  and  they  may 
eventually  stand  alone  instead  of  as  depend¬ 
ents  on  an  annual  handout  from  the  United 
States  taxpayers.” 

Challenging  the  statement  that  Burma 
"4  years  ago  rejected  further  wholesale  gifts 
from  the  United  States,”  ICA  memorandum 
says:  “In  1953  •  »  *  Burma,  for  political 
reasons  not  related  to  the  United  States  aid 
program,  requested  that  the  program  be 
phased  out.  *  •  *  However,  we  are  again 
carrying  on  a  program  in  Burma.” 

’The  reasons  for  Burma’s  canceling  the 
United  States  aid  program  in  1953  were 
stated  thus  by  Congressman  Walter  H.  Judd, 
original  sponsor  of  an  Asiatic"  aid  program, 
during  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
hearings  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956 
(p.  457) :  “Burma  interrupted  the  former  aid 
program  from  us  because  she  didn’t  like 
the  way  we  were  doing  it.”  The  report  of 
the  special  study  mission  of  which  Repre¬ 
sentative  Judd  was  a  member,  put  it  this 
way:  “The  Burmese  wish  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet.  •  •  •  Many  Burmese  have  op¬ 
posed  any  American  aid  lest  it  turn  out  to 
be,  as  the  Communists  charge,  the  entering 
wedge  by  which  the  United  States  might 
attain  for  itself  a  position  of  dominance 


over  Burma’s  economic  life,  and  perhaps  try 
to  control  Burma’s  international  policies.” 
(Pp.  95-96,  Report  of  Special  Study  Mission 
to  the  Middle  East,  South  and  ^utheast 
Asia,  and  Pacific,  March  14,  1956.) 

The  United  States-Burmese  agreement  of 
March  21,  1957,  bears  out  that  ICA  is  not 
“again  carrying  on  a  program  in  Burma” 
despite  its  statement  to  this  effect.  The 
Burmese  Ambassador  in  Washington  con¬ 
firms  that  Burma  does  not  want  any  United 
States  Government  gifts  of  so-called  for¬ 
eign  aid.  Under  the  agreement,  Burma  will 
receive  dollars  only  in  return  for  its  own 
commodities  and  from  business-type  loans 
repayable  in  73  installments  at  3  to  4  per¬ 
cent  interest.  The  Burmese  Ambassador 
states  that  there  is  to  be  no  ICA  mission 
set  up  In'Burma.  Burma  will  hire  its  own 
technicians,  American  or  any  other  nation¬ 
ality.  ’These  technicians  will  work  directly 
for  and  be  paid  entirely  by  the  Burmese 
Government.  The  Burmese  Government  will 
originate  and  carry  out  its  own  projects 
when,  as  and  if  it  pleases.  The  United 
States  role  will  be  merely  that  of  a  banker — • 
with  representatives  at  our  Embassy  in 
Rangoon  to  see  that  the  projects  selected 
by  the  Burmese  Government  carry  out  the 
overall  purpose  of  the  loans. 

What  has  actually  happened  in  Burma 
bears  out  the  points  which  the  article  has 
stressed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record  set  forth  here 
the  people  should  be  better  able  to  judge 
the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Meader’s  article.  The 
purpose  in  printing  the  article  was  not  to 
oppose  bona  fide  program  to  help  under¬ 
developed  countries  help  themselves.  It  was 
to  disclose  to  the  American  people  what 
appeared  by  the  record  to  be  some  of  the 
evidences  of  waste  and  inefficiency  which 
impede  the  effective  use  of  their  foreign-aid 
dollars. 

I  only  want  to  comment  on  two  of  the 
examples  of  waste  and  extravagance  in 
dispute.  The  first  example  I  have  se¬ 
lected  because  in  news  releases,  com¬ 
ments  of  radio  broadcasters  and  maga¬ 
zine  articles  based  on  the  Hollister 
memorandum,  was  most  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  $128,000  cow  barn  in  Leba¬ 
non.  First,  I  will  read  what  was  said 
about  that  particular  .example  of  waste 
in  the  Reader’s  Digest  article : 

In  the  name  of  foreign  aid  our  Govern¬ 
ment  had  built  a  $128,000  cow  barn  in  Leba¬ 
non  to  demonstrate  to  average  farmers  living 
on  $100  or  less  a  year  the  equipment  they 
should  provide  themselves  with  in  order  to 
get  ahead. 

Mr.  Hollister’s  memorandum  with  re¬ 
spect  to  that  example  says: 

ICA  records  show  that  the  United  States 
contributed  $48,265  toward  the  construction 
of  an  experimental  barn,  sheds,  yards,  silo, 
et  cetera.  This  is  almost  $80,000  less  than 
the  article  states.  The  Lebanese  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  spent  100,000  Lebanese  pounds, 
about  $30,000  in  addition. 

What  was  the  source  of  the  cost  figure 
which  I  gave  in  the  Reader’s  Digest  ar¬ 
ticle?  The  source  is  the  printed  testi¬ 
mony  in  the  House  mutual-security-ap¬ 
propriations  hearings  for  1955  on  page 
345.  There  was  discussion  by  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  staff,  some  of  whom  had  visited  this 
model  farm  at  Terbol,  Lebanon,  October 
5,  1953, 

On  that  inspection  there  were  four 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations;  the  Honorable  H.  Carl 
Andersen,  of  Minnesota;  the  Honorable 


Oakley  Hunter,  a  member  at  that  time; 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Jensen; 
and  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Laird. 

There  were  two  members  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affaii*s  Committee  who  joined 
that  Appropriations  Committee  group  on 
this  inspection,  the  Honorable  La-wrence 
Smith  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  Honorable 
Winston  Prouty,  of  Vermont.  Both 
groups  were  accompanied  by  staff  mem¬ 
bers;  Mr.  Ross  iiope  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  and  Mr.  Bullock  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  made  further  inquiry  concerning  the 
cost  of  the  cowbarn  in  Lebanon  after 
the  $128,000  figure  was  challenged  by 
ICA.  This  is  what  the  printed  record  of 
the  hearings  says,  and  I  quote  from  the 
page  previously  referred  to : 

We  noticed  that  particular  building  which 
was  supposd  to  be  a  model — 

Said  Representative  H.  Carl  Andersen, 
of  Minnesota. 

Evidently  the  idea  was  to  show  the  Leb¬ 
anese  farmers  what  could  be  done.  It  was 
all  out  of  proportion  to  anything  that  the 
Lebanese  fai-mers  could  do  in  the  future.  We 
thought  it  would  have  been  much  more 
practical  to  have  had  some  down-to-earth 
experimental  buildings  that  the  Lebanese 
farmers  could  look  over  and  get  information 
on  how  to  construct  them.  That  particu¬ 
lar  building  Included  a  milking  parlor.  I 
might  say  that  in  my  section  of  Minnesota — • 
one  of  the  greatest  dairying  States — we  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  have  such  an 
institution  constructed.  To  me  it  is  simply 
a  waste  of  funds.  ’There  was  over  $100,000 
thrown  away  on  this  particular  extrava¬ 
gance. 

Then  Representative  Taber,  then  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  interjected; 

The  Clerk  tells  me  that  the  actual  cost  of 
this  thing  is  $128,000. 

To  all  this,  Norman  S.  Paul,  the  agen¬ 
cy’s  regional  director,  simply  replied; 

We  have  not  been  happy  with  the  progress 
of  the  program  in  Lebanon.  I  will  have 
to  check  and  find  out  why  this  particular 
project  was  ever  permitted. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  went 
to  the  trouble  of  contacting  Mr.  Ross 
Pope,  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  to  ask  him  whether  or  not  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  ever  corrected  the  figure  that  was 
used  by  the  Congressmen  in  the  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
I  find  there  was  no  correction  made,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  statement  by  the  wit¬ 
ness,  Norman  Paul,  that  he  would  check 
it  and  find  out  about  that  project.  So, 
in  other  words,  the  printed  record  of  the 
1955  hearings  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  contain 
this  reference  to  the  cost  of  a  cow  barn 
as  $128,000.  The  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  never  undertook  to 
correct  that  figure  until  it  was  used  in 
the  Reader’s  Digest  article. 

Further,  the  difference  between  the 
$78,000,  that  is,  the  $48,000  they  talked 
of  as  ICA  funds  and  the  $30,000  that 
was  Lebanese  funds,  and  the  $128,000 
may  be  accounted  for  by  a  difference  in 
the  items  included  in  the  total  cost 
of  the  cow-bam  project.  Perhaps 
the  ICA  took  only  the  shell  of  the 
building,  whereas  the  figure  used  by 
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the  Appropriations  Committee  may  have 
been  the  entire  project,  with  equipment, 
supplies,  and  whatnot.  I  daresay  the 
ICA,  if  they  wanted  to,  could  easily  ex¬ 
plain  the  details  which  obviously  account 
for  this  discrepancy.  Mr.  Ross  Pope 
kept  a  diary  of  his  trip  to  Lebanon  and 
the  visit  to  the  agricultural  experimental 
station  at  Terbol,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
files  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  diary,  recorded  at  the  time, 
sets  forth  the  figure  of  $1^8,000  as  the 
cost  of  the  cow  barn.  Obviously,  this 
figure  was  received  from  International 
Cooperation  Administration  officials  on 
the  spot  who  ought  to  know,  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  did  not  make 
that  figure  up  out  of  the  air. 

I  have  also  checked  with  other  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  were  present  and  who  had  the  recol¬ 
lection  that  the  figure  is  approximately 
correct.  I  might  say  I  even  took  the 
trouble  to  contact  our  former  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Oakley  Hunter,  who  wrote 
a  letter  to  his  constituents  from  most  of 
the  places  the  committee  visited,  but  the 
one  that  he  wrote  from  Lebanon  for 
some  reason  never  got  back  to  the  United 
States,  and  that  letter  constituted  the 
only  notes  he  had. 

In  any  event,  whether  the  figure  is 
$128,000,  whether  it  includes  the  same 
items  on  which  the  ICA  got  a  figure  of 
$48,000  and  undertook  to  criticize  my 
article,  it  seems  to  me  the  amount  is 
not  the  significant  thing. 

The  fact  is  that  the  barn  was  a  very 
elaborate  proposition,  far  out  of  keeping 
with  the  type  of  farming  that  could  be 
done  in  Lebanon.  As  these  colleagues  of 
mine  with  whom  I  have  spoken  show, 
they  were  shocked  at  this  monument  that 
was  built  at  Terbol  out  of  United  States 
taxpayers’  funds. 

I  want  to  mention  only  one  other  ex¬ 
ample,  and  that  is  because"  it  is  most 
illuminating.  I  notice  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy], 
the  chairman  of  the  International  Op¬ 
erations  Subcommittee,  here  on  the 
floor.  I  call  attention  also  to  the  fact 
that  the  hearings  on  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  bill  for  1957  contained  a  list  of 
comments  by  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  on  the  conclusions 
of  our  committee’s  report  on  Iran.  They 
are  set  foz’th  at  length  in  those  hearings. 
But  I  do  want  to  refer  while  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  is  here  to  an  example 
that  came  up  in  our  committee’s  hear¬ 
ings,  and  that  relates  to  the  aid  program 
in  India. 

The  Reader’s  Digest  article  to  which 
I  have  referred  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  provided  steel  for  some 
52  prefabricated  warehouses  for  India, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  52  silos  and  warehouses  had  not 
been  erected  ICA  was  asking  for  $4  mil¬ 
lion  more. 

The  thing  that  I  learned  from  this 
study  of  the  ICA  comments  on  my  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest  article  is  that  the  work  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  particu¬ 
larly  its  report  to  the  Director  of  ICA  on 
January  9,  1957 — the  comment  In  my 
Reader’s  Digest  article  which,  as  I  say, 
was  on  the  newsstands  on  March  24,  and 
the  hearings  of  the  International  Opera¬ 


tions  Subcommittee,  seem  to  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  saving  of  $4  million  for  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

What  happened  was  this.  On  March 
29,  1957,  accoi'ding  to  the  ICA’s  own 
records,  the  ICA  took  its  first  step  to¬ 
ward  cancelling  the  $4  million  for  ware¬ 
houses  in  India.  The  $4  million  was 
officially  deobligated  on  April  24,  1957. 
But,  the  hearings  of  the  House  Inter¬ 
national  Operations  subcommittee  to 
which  I  referred  occurred  April  4-10, 
1957.  I  may  say  that  a  good  deal  of  the 
time  of  the  committee  in  examining  ex¬ 
amples  of  overprograming  was  spent  par¬ 
ticularly  on  this  item  of  $4  million  for 
warehouses  in  India,  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  v/ill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  always  glad  when¬ 
ever  we  can  measure  in  actual  dollars 
evidence  of  savings  as  a  result  of  com¬ 
mittee  work.  I  am  sure  the  work  which 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  put 
into  this  subject  has  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  this  particular  $4  million  that  he 
is  discussing.  If  the  work  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  had  a  part  in  bringing  about  that 
saving,  I  am  grateful  also.  The  gentle¬ 
man  has  referred  to  some  remarks  which 
the  ICA  made  in  refutation  of  his  article 
and  also  some  remarks  which  the  ICA 
made  in  reply  to  the  work  of  our  subcom¬ 
mittee.  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  en¬ 
gage  in  any  backing  and  filling  on  such 
a  controversy  as  this.  So  far  as  I  know 
there  was  nothing  in  the  article,  which 
the  gentleman  wrote,  which  was  not  fac¬ 
tual.  I  am  definitely  sure  that  the  report 
which  we  issued  on  Iran,  and  the  other 
reports  which  we  have  issued  involving 
the  ICA  are  just  as  factual  as  we  are  able 
to  make  them.  If  there  are  any  errors 
in  them  it  is  due  to  the  uncooperative¬ 
ness  of  the  ICA,  which  agency  gave  us  a 
lot  of  trouble  so  far  as  giving  us  accurate 
information  is  concerned  as  the  gentle¬ 
man  very  well  knows.  I  commend  the 
gentleman  for  calling  attention  to  these 
savings  and  I  commend  him  for  the  work 
he  has  done  in  bringing  them  about. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  these  re¬ 
marks  is  to  set  the  record  straight,  be¬ 
cause  a  great  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  spoken  to  me  concerning  the  cor¬ 
respondence  they  have  received  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  April  Reader’s  Digest  article. 
Many  Membei's  of  the  Congress  received 
the  criticism  of  my  article  dated  April 
19,  1957,  from  the  International  Coop¬ 
eration  Administration.  "When  we  are 
considering  this  mutual-security  legisla¬ 
tion,  not  only  my  colleagues,  but  the 
public  who  have  seen  either  the  memo¬ 
randum  itself  or  a  news  release  or  have 
heard  radio  broadcasts  or  have  read 
magazine  articles  based  upon  it  want  to 
know  the  truth.  The  analysis  of  the 
comments  of  the  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Congressional  Record  should  set 
that  question  at  rest. 

I  may  say,  in  general,  the  comments 
and  the  criticisms  of  the  ICA  memo  of 
April  19,  1957,  did  not  meet  the  real 
sense  and  purpose  of  the  points  I  made 


in  the  Reader’s  Digest  article.  They  are 
rather  petty  and  trifling  comments  and, 
in  general,  it  seems  to  me  they  were  an 
attempt  to  distort  rather  than  to  clarify. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  certainly  would  not 
want  to  engage  in  any  controversy  re¬ 
garding  the  ICA  or  for  that  matter  any 
other  agency.  I  think  the  factuality  of 
the  matters  which  our  committee  has 
presented  are  evident.  The  only  obser¬ 
vation  I  feel  disposed  to  make  is  that  the 
ICA  always  likes  to  deal  in  generalities. 
This  subject  is  pretty  hard  to  generalize, 
but  I  would  like  to  make  a  general  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  finding  we  made  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Iran  as  they  concern  other 
countries.  I  would  have  to  make  this 
observation,  though,  that  the  pattern 
seems  to  be  all  too  clear  from  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
which  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
review,  and  the  mistakes  we  have  made 
in  Korea.  It  seems  rather  clear  that  the 
same  mistakes,  the  same  errors,  the  same 
glaring  inefficiencies  and  deficiencies 
which  were  practiced  in  Iran  have  been 
multiplied  in  Korea.  It  is  a  most  unfor¬ 
tunate  situation  and  our  committee  will 
certainly  try  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  as  soon  as  we  can  the  full 
facts  on  these  matters. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  Reader’s  Digest  article  was  published 
I  had  a  documented,  detailed,  footnoted 
reference  to  the  source  material  which 
was  the  foundation  for  every  factual 
statement  made  in  that  article.  By  and 
large,  those  sources  were  the  hearings 
and  reports  of  congressional  committees 
or  the  reports  of  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  itself.  I  hope 
I  have  been  able  to  set  the  record  straight 
on  this  matter  which  has  been  of  interest 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  as  well  as 
to  the  public  at  large. 

And  I  should  like  to  concur  in  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  that  the  committee  of  which 
he  is  chairman  will  continue  its  efforts 
to  scrutinize  the  manner  in  which  for¬ 
eign-aid  fimds  are  administered  and 
whether  or  not  there  are  deficiencies  and 
extravagances  in  the  use  of  public 
funds.  Even  though  I  am  strong  for  the 
program  of  helping  our  allies  abroad  I 
cannot  defend  this  waste  and  extrava¬ 
gance.  I  do  not  believe  that  sloppy  ad¬ 
ministration  and  great  latitude  lead  to 
economy  in  the  administration  and  ex¬ 
penditures  of  public  funds. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  , 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  do  not  want  to  indicate 
that  I  have  not  supported  this  mutual 
security  program;  I  have,  for  I  have  felt 
that  it  was  only  in  our  own  interest  to  ■ 
do  it,  but  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  will  ' 
be  able  to  continue  if  we  do  not  clean  up  'j 
these  deficiencies.  I  do  not  believe  in  1 
spending  $3  billion  to  accomplish  a  job  j 
we  ought  to  do  for  half  a  billion.  , 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  thank  the  gentleman  \ 
and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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.•*rjk  ^  ^atSrtf  r^,'s.J*xrt,  #4th  oi3v:1pibu:d;. 

I  diweiRsy  ih*^ 
•■^iii*<f'tr'.  f'X'W  Gai^Iy  •>> 
ob^lyoitly  (tocuuric 
irUn-r-rpau^'.  Mf.  IV>Ks  popt 
oi  hit  trtp  to  tv^bftnon  onrt 
t»«  Africnltuiai  fxpenmfitVni 
»?jfe-r  <<,k  4\h  'oo1.  wh*cJ>  k  «  pftrt  oi  tt»o 
i  i(>^  it  U^«  Uous«  Ap^opr^atioiai  Com- 
H*s  tflRiry,  rroorcl^d  at  tl»o  ttoat. 
iortli  tb«  a®:;re  ot  UlCi^.OOe  na  tiie 
o/  Ti;e  c<w  bam.  Ofc'/Iotitfv,  thi# 
receiyeci  fmm  Iii*em»Uoniil 
C'^opivatSoo  Att2H<n^At!alior>  ctSeiaU  on 
-N^  *:»(  >ibo  oitsht  to  tZiay,^  imd  the 
Appruoi'i*’,(Of»s  Corjimlttec:  d:<l  iwt  iua1h> 
tHiftt  SutAn^  -jp  o»i'i  ot  t*\e  air. 

I  bavi,  ais&  )r->Q  nlUt  other  Mem- 
bc»  C-'  tt.i  iiviJj,!'!  <if  flepreoenta Uvea 
>'l;fl  >v<t^e  yrwient  sfia  vrluohad  the  recol- 
Hpi  O-at  Ut*;  /idufe  is  approximatehr 


corfTi.  r  mtKfcl  aay  i  tri-rn  iooi  the 
troblflc  to  foetart  onr  lormer  ooHro^me. 

Ht'horablr  ')«»te3r  tTui  ter,  whovroh) 
»■  kvt*>i  Ufa  .x»Ji»jiit*viT»t-3  Crcai  oxnt  oi 
VLiC  p*a<^a  it.tr  cyiii.T'tt4tc  vU'.-^ted.  but  thP 
?htt  he  -s-a.'**  from  L*->anou  fov 
£«me  rta»».ri  .’fver^. uo  theUa'tau 
*’fa*er  and  Uut  Icite*  roiostivwtod  th-.. 

'  OGiy  Tti'Ut  ^  hast 

£g  Hf-v  whether  the  fijptnrc  bs 

.  whether  It  hxcluAsjt  the  same 

ii.»xivjr  e(j>  vhlvb  the  IC.-^  wot  a  ti^ure  o: 
Hd  too  wid  jiHJerViok  to  crtticJjo  »y 
jt  ve«n6  to  me  the  ar.ioMtj^.  le 
o?;  tkut  thmij.  . 

fact  ts  that  rl,c  U^m  wscs  a  rcry 
pixi>o«iyctti.  far  out  keepai>fc 
wttft  tt<  type  of  lanaiti  Uiat  owW  u? 
fv.'iie  ■j’!  r<sbai'iu:in.  yk  thwe  coU^aaiTat  of 
ttUhe  V  tb  whcir.  I  have  ap'ifcer.  «5>«r«r, 
titey  ww  abo-ferd  at  Ui;a  iSiCfT»».'ncnt  thatt 
w-.t  at  Tf  fbol  cut  0£  United  gtatee 
U«',*»irr8'  i’UKls, 

J  a''».nt  to  me'-'dr,'-'  ojv’y  cite  other  ex- 
*0:pu.  wjd  Vi.:"v  ii^  be''*U50'it  U  soont 
3  notfee  my  ooU<3agV9t-the 
reutJeirtaa  trvra  Vlrv.jola  iMr.  K>i«BYl, 
tl-o  uij^’rnvah  o?  thf*  intemziloaal  Op^ 
eiath-ftsi  Suboouiihittfte,  here  «j 
Ctn"*.  I  caiJ  ntttutiott  t]90  to  Ifce  Zi^. 
*i.-;  the  hcaruiye  on  th«'m>^tuttJ  s»- 
e«r;iy  bjJl  for  J0S.7  eoc'.atned  a  bet  of 
hraoi'nmt':  by  the  Tnteroatioaal  C'>opt  :t»~ 
rlt'h  AUartUi’“iiat;ou  «n  *he  con  ;»'asioiM 
tit  yUv  I  ymmit’.t.'e’s  .  etoit  or.  T'v>,n.  They 
vOfth  4,^  those  hsarlfvgs. 

I  dto  wtittt  to  rr-.ti  iH'Ujie  the  gentle- 
ouxi  .  .  o«i  Vitriaia  u  here  to  an  example 
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ifohs  Sojjeoma.h^ae. ,  :«em  to  hav^  --e* 
to  a  catflfut  oi  >4  jniH’on  for  .hfl 
of  the  thdtod  Staves, 

tViJS*  Jui,'.>en«a  wM  thi'i.  On  Afardi 
5-  -  oricvnllnx  to  the  1CA*«  own 

r  -;yrJa.  tlW-TTA  tooSt  lU  ftm  eU*p  to- 
V  mM  e^cire'yra  vh#  $4  mlillon  for  Wtonj- 
iKteat-e  t(v  It!*  •<  jo  Uioo  vras 

oft'pliJily  U»««ct4i'.y*ti»rf  oo  AyrtJ  tt.  Jei7. 
Bat.  tlje  heoLrjr,ea  of  Ihc  H'juae  rnter- 
•Tsnkojjal  Cjyt^Hbeyta  *obccmi<iltU.«  ta 
wr.Kh  1  ref^red  ocswuroj  Apr}!  4-16, 
15&7  I  may  sey  ttiaf  e  2)tyie  cea' of  the 
time  thA  eommitteio  fa  >..amintoR  rs- 
amp>8cf  overp:vArfcrr>ih4.  -  .a  par¬ 
ticularly  on  Lhifi  iter*  s^f  V*  aUtVOn  <<r 
wamhoutw  in  Jtidia,  to  4h..|i  i  i>«v« 
referrwQ. 

Mr.  H.-l-’^DY.  Mr.  Ppe^r...  ser.  -be 
gettti«‘men  yiekJ? 

Ma.  xfKAnzat.  'Tv,r?e' 

Wr.  K.tKDy.  r  i'i^»  n-'t- 

ew  we  (■•tv  Y'.:  .v  •  »f 

eir;yeoC«»  ef  •.-,■*  '..u,' 

m*V\-.  ••■erk,  I  9,4^  -  ,44  4 

thr  #rW4.*tr«Ti  'fVv- ;;  .-  ,'V.4< 

Jr  to  thU  m.'j'i'i't  iMii  OL'i  %  trao' 

Ar-  \t  to  vhij  piutVOutar  M  m-kteM 

is  -ffwc-uMhyr;  If  the  avk.  t*<  w  «r«v 
*fclu«  had  a  part  tn  arhivuae  thn; 
mnot,  1  am  cratefu:  ^l»o  Tlie  imtle- 
man  has  referred  to  acme  remarks  vrUlch 
the  ICA  made  In  refuiatton  oi  ^  article 
RiKl  alio  some  remajrfca  MfhicJbi  *Ji«»  fCA 
rwlc  to  reoly  K>  Ihe  vrerk  of  our  subcooi- 
njiUce.  1  •  x'.aitijy  do  not  want  to  en- 
K^n*  ir  aoy  Iwickioe  acd  fllllot  on  tech 
jvoo.'iJCTeray  at  thJa  So  far  as  I  know  ,, 
rtt-re  arjui  .vAhloa  In  tlie  aiUele.  «hjcb 
tho  Rmtlcman  wrote,  which  ua*  jiot  t»f- 
taaJ,  j  Mxx  definitely  sure  that  the  repor  t 
n^hirli  we  iaaued  on  Iran,  and  Wa?  other 
report',  which  wc  have  lasjed  fnvolvtod 
the  ICA  are  just  as  factUAl  la  a<  nns  *i,to 
to  make  them.  U  tJhtTe  are  any  crrorH 
to  Ui  it  I*  due  to  the  uooooperathw- 
new  of  the  IC.\.  vhich  aget  cy  *avve  u.  a 
j)jt  oi  tixejijie  ao  h*f  as  gJVjai!  ng  accuraUi 
tofona*»tion  ts  e.v'icernrd  ae  the  jrerjUe- 
a'flu  Tery  well  kpovm.  I  eommer.d  the 
re  itfooma  fw  calho*'  attention  to  these 
saytri^  xixi  J  cdujmond  him  for  iJr^e  vrork 
■  he  has  done  m  bnngtnc  them  about, 

Mr  MXAIjFH.  i  thank  vbe  aentlc- 

man. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  purpi-ec  to  these  re¬ 
marks  Is  to  arc  the  roeorci  *triUa,ht.  be- 
Mtow!  a  kfi-at  m»ny  ot  my  coiiem^xieir. 
wHTHi  «iXtkcTi  to  joe  concerning  the  rw 
xi*T>e>ndwice  they  have  reeetveti  as  a  rc- 
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to  the  Render?  Olyt.'t  artkJ*  They  «u 
rather  petty  nod  trtflliw  romm^mta  an 
to  general,  it  swam  to  me  they  were  e 
attempt  to  dialer’  railjcr  than  to  clarif 

ifr.  BAItUnr,  Mr.  Speaker,  vrUl  it 
gentleman  yirld? 

Mr.  MEADm  I  ylrld. 

Mr.  HARDY.  1  certainly  wmiJd  JX 
wont  to  nigage  in  any  oontrovTi^  « 
pardlng  tht  ICA  or  for  tJiat  matter  im 
tdhor  agency.  I  tbtole  ihe  factuaUty  t 
the  nmUers  w^dch  our  cemmittee  ha 
presented  are  evident.  The  only  obaei 
vavion  1  f«^  dlspcaed  to  totJre  is  ttint  lb 
CCA  ttlwnys  like*  to  dual  In  generoliUe 
Till?  witjeci  la  preUy  hard  to  genenilla 
hut  I  would  like  to  make  a  general  appli 
cation  of  the  finding  wc  made  with  re 
Bpect  to  Iran  as  they  concern  othe 
coxa^acim.  I  would  have  to  make  th) 
ohsej  ration,  thccRh,  Uik»  the  patter 
acttu#  to  be  all  too  clear  fnart  the  rs 
pertt  of  the  Oi'fieral  itroounciojr  Ofllc 
odikh  we  have  had  an  opportunlly  t 
-evityg,  and  the  uMirtake?  we  have  m-ad 
Ml  U  xeems  la'her  clear  that  th 

so-stoiie*.  (he  satnr  ciroTs  the  stsa 
wyh"!  tssei&'ft  rjc^rj  aivt  deficleocie 
a.»^teh  were  ^eacueed  in  rtac  have 
4tiU'S.;.r>hrc  to  K  •■na.  It  is  a  mofk  iniXor 
tunaie  titivtties,  and  inir  contmrttee  urU 
certainly  v.^y  «,  orinx  to  the  attentton  o 
ihr  Coufi-eM  as  i;oua  lu  w«  can  the  ful 
fact#  on  these  uiattefTi. 

Mr.  MKAl^.  Mr.  Soeftker.  befor 
the  Reader's  Digest  article  was  paMiaJus 
I  iiad  a  doctimcnlrd.  detailed,  footnoto 
'reference  to  the  somce  ma«?rtal  ’*hlol 
wJts  the  fuiiudatinu  for  evory  fact'is 
statemsj’.t  ffidde  In  that  article.  By  an< 
iAr.';*’  those  source*  wore  '.he  hearme 
and  jtrr'i  c*  of  txatgreiwlomt]  ocunmlllej' 
tt  t>-<;  e?,?drt»  ot  U.>5  Intcroatlonai  Co 
op<.;a;wm  AtUciaisUatlorj  itecif.  I  hopi 
Ihi-ec  iij-tr  *fc*4  to  act  the  record  stralgh 
on  thu,  matter  which  has  been  of  Intms 
to  j.iy  voJip  tgues  In  the  Homv;  as  well  a: 
to  the  Whlie  at  larve. 

Aod  i  stKrtJid  like  to  concur  in  th< 
j4»lenrim(  made  by  the  g*’aUewnAn  Zxoti 
VIrgutbr  th.il  the  coftmiittee  of  whiel 
hi'  le  cbairiuar,  will  rontla'ie  its  edort 
to  sCTtoiiiise  rhr  /'ianner  in  a'liich  for¬ 
eign  .^(iU  f.Jods  .are  ndmihlstrred  atic 
wlieD-.cr  w  not  there  are  deflcltnch  .  ant 
sxtrav.'writocis  In  the  use  cf  pub!l« 
fuiiO'.,  IS',  en  though  I  am  »trocg  for  tjw 
orvacnMC  o%  helping  our  alUea  abroad  ] 
canoe*  tt«fi*nd  thit  nrasJe  and  extrara- 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  debate cNmutual  security  authorization  bill.  House  committee 
reported  bill  to  permit  use\f  soil  bank  acreage  in- establishing  future  acreage 
allotments.  Senate  received  U^A  feed  grains  reportr^  Sen.  Fulbright  announced 
postponement  of  hearings  on  bilXto  increase  interest  rates  on  certain  Government 
loans. 


FOREIGN  AID.  Continued  debate  on  S.  2130,  the  mutual  security  authorization  bill, 
pp.  10713-66 


2.  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.R. 

8030,  to  amend  the  Agr^ltural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938\^  as  to  provide  that 
acreage  placed  in  the^oil  bank  shall  be  counted  as  a  total  acreage  for 

purposes  of  establishing  future  acreage  allotments  for  a  (H.  Rept,  817) . 

p.  10771 

3.  FORESTRY.  Confe^es  were  appointed  on  S.  469,  to  authorize  the»LS.  to  defray 

the  cost  of  agisting  the  Klamath  Indians  to  prepare  for  terminaD^n  of  Federal 
sunsrvisiony^and  to  defer  sales  of  tribal  property,  including  timbajrlands. 

(p.  10703)/  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  June  24. 

4.  ADMINICLBTatIVE  ORDERS.  The  Judiciary  Committee  ordered  reported  with  am^^ent 

H.Fv.  ^^8,  to  authorize  the  abbreviation  of  the  record  on  the  review  or  eV^^force* 
men/^f  orders  of  administrative  agencies  by  the  courts  of  appeals  and  the 
rei^ew  or  enforcement  of  such  orders  on  the  original  papers  and  to  make  unij 
le  law  relating  to  the  record  on  review  or-  enforcement  of  such  orders.  p.  Doli.8 


5.  GR^ITS-IN-AID.  Rep.  Felly  urged  the  passage  of  legislation  authorizing  a  stxw 
of  federal  grants- in- aid.  pp.  10766-67 


SENATE 


6.  FEED  GRAIl^.  Received  from  this  Department  a  report  on  the  study  of  p^sible 
methods  o^\improving  the  feed  grain  program,  p.  10642 


7. 


LOANS.  Sen.  ^Ibright  announced  the  postponement  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  hearings  on  S,  2427,  to  improve  the  coordination  betwe^  the  loan 
programs  and  f ideal  and  credit  policies  of  the  Federal  GoverniWt,  until  the 
next  session  of  Qsngvess,  and  inserted  correspondence  with  the/Budget  Bureau  ^ 
on  the  effects  of  fc^ie  bill,  including  an  increase  from  2%  to/3  5/8%  for  REA 


loans  from  the  Treasury  and  from  3%  to  3  3/47»  for  FHA  loans/  and  an  increase 


)652-3 


to  the  same  rates  as\^e  minimum  for  new  borrowers, 

8,  TOBACCO.  Sen.  Cooper  ur^fl^  the  Senate  to  wait  for  more  /tudies  on  whether 
cancer  was  caused  by  ciga^tte  smoking  before  enactii^ bills  to  require  ^ 
warning  labels  on  cigarette\packages,  and  inserted  ^atements  by  a  scientist^ 
and  men  in  the  tobacco  industry  commenting  on  the  ^rgeon  General's  statement; 
10658-61  \ 


pp, 


9.  DISASTER  RELIEF.  Sen.  Yarborough^inserted  a  report  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  relative  to  the  didqsters  in  Texas  this  spring,  pp.  10664-5 


10.  INTEREST  RATES.  Sen.  Bush  inserted  t^les  Rowing  interest  rates  abroad  and  a 
statement  on  the  monetary  restraints  iiirooded  by  European  nations  in  order  to 
check  inflation,  pp.  10640-1 


11.  WEATHER- CONTROL  RESEARCH.  In  report ii^S.  86  (See  Digest  121)  to  provide  for 
research  in  cloud  modification,  the  Xiommitt^  amended  the  bill  so  as  to  (1) 
give  the  National  Science  Foundati^  overall  >Mthority  over  the  program 
through  grants  to,  or  contracts  with,  public  oVv  private  institutions  or 
agencies  and  (2)  enlarge  the  sco^e  of  the  program  so  as  to  include  the  phases 
of  weather  modification  such  as  suppression  or  diminishing  of  hail,  lightnit^ 
fog,  smog,  tornadoes,  and  otl:>er  weather  phenonema.X 


12. 


/ 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1958.  The  Senate  report  on  this  bill,  H.R. 
8090,  dated  July  12,  incIOdes  statements  as  follows:  \ 

Water  resource  dev/iopment.  "The  program  of  water  i^source  development 
has  not  had  a  green  l^ht  for  almost  two  decades.  In  facXi  except  for  the 
navigation  phase  of  this  program,  its  entire  existence  hasX?een  marked  with 


one  emergency  after/another. . . 

"During  the  ^evious  2  years  this  committee  recommended  X^umber  of  new 
starts  on  urgent^  needed  and  long-deferred  projects.  The  day \s  here  when  , 
this  country  ne/ds  an  accelerated  program  of  soil  and  water  consolation  due  1 
to  a  successic/i  of  emergencies.  The  program  for  conservation  of  oV^  natural  , 
resources  has'  lagged  far  behind  the  general  economic  development  of\this  J 
Nation.  The  committee  has  therefore  recommended  a  few  new  starts  on^Moject8| 
in  each  of^the  major  fields  of  resource  development  covered  in  this  bi\l.  j 


>lloW; 


The  rel^^onship  of  these  programs  to  our  economy  are  discussed  in  the 
ing  paMgr aphs . " 

Water  Supply.  "The  River  and  Harbor  bill,  S.  497,  as  passed  by  the 
Sen^  includes  provision  for  a  more  realistic  approach  to  the  repayment  byV 
loo^  interests  for  the  cost  of  water  supply  features  of  multi-purpose  reser*^ 
v^rs.  For  a  number  of  years  this  committee  has  discussed  la.its  reports  thd 
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the  na^ral-horn  alien  children  of  Francis  J. 
Skye,  a^tizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  bi\  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  aSiiird  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  p^ed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid\n  the  table. 


MARIAN  DIAN^ELPHINE  SACHS 

The  Clerk  called  rhe  bill  (H.  R.  5721) 
for  the  relief  of  Mar\n  Diane  Delphine 
Sachs. 

There  being  no  objei^ion,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  fo^he  purposes 
of  Private  Law  694  of  the  82d  ^ngress,  the 
periods  of  physical  presence  in\he  United 
States  established  by  Marian  Dian^)elphine 
Sachs  shall  be  held  to  have  occun^d  sub¬ 
sequent  to  her  14th  birthday. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrd^sed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

RELIEF  OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  392)  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Ka 
Tim  Lee,  Veng  Tang  Wong  Lee,  William 
Cleveland  Lee,  Kam  Man  Leung,  George 
Quon  Lok,  Fung  Chen  Yee,  Linda  King,  Wal¬ 
ter  King,  Ellen  Yuin-Shang  Chung  Au,  Ezra 
Dweck,  Bill  Shao-Run  Hwang  (Wong),  Jan 
Zien  Huang,  Ethel  Chun  Huang,  Ludvig 
Aleks  Sigus  (Ludwig  Sigus),  Giuseppe  Fa- 
vorito,  Mrs.  Georgia  Loizos,  and  George 
Kefalas  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  liave 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  tlae  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  act,  upon  payment  of 
the  required  visa  fees :  Provided,  That  a  suit¬ 
able  and  proper  bond  or  undertaking,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Attorney  General,  be  depos¬ 
ited  as  prescribed  by  section  213  of  l;he  Im¬ 
migration  and  Nationality  Act  in  the  case  of 
Ludvig  Aleks  Sigus  (Ludwig  Sigus).  Upon 
the  granting  of  permanent  residence  to  each 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  section  of  this 
act,  if  such  alien  was  classifiable  as  a  quota 
immigrant  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of 
this  act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  quota -control  officer  to  reduce  by 
one  the  quota  for  the  quota  area  to  whicl 
the  alien  is  chargeable  for  the  whole  yjar 
that  such  quota  is  available. 

Sec.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Imi^gra- 
tion  and  Nationality  Act,  Jose  Arriagf^darin 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  h^e  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  ^ates  for 
permanent  residence  as  of  the  mte  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act,  upon  thg^ayment  of 
the  required  visa  fee. 

Sec.  3.  The  Attorney  Genial  is  author¬ 
ized  and  directed  to  cance^ny  outstairding 
orders  and  warrants  of yfieportation,  war¬ 
rants  of  arrests,  and  bonus,  which  may  have 
been  issued  in  the  ca^s  of  Alf  Andreassen 
Maberg,  also  known^s  Alf  Anderson,  and 
Alexandra  Visilievaa  Ghermanoff.  From 
and  After  the  dat^jf  the  enactment  of  this 
act,  the  said  peramis  shall  not  again  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  deport^on  by  reason  of  the  same 
facts  upon  whfch  such  deportation  proceed¬ 
ings  were  commenced  or  any  such  warrants 
and  orders  rfave  issued. 

With^e  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments 

^page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  the  name 
Sda  King.” 


On  page  1,  line  7,  after  the  name  “Ezra 
Dweck”,  strike  out  the  name  “Bill”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  in  lieu  thereof  the  name  “Billy.” 

On  page  1,  line  9,  after  the  name  “Giuseppe 
Favorito”,  insert  the  name  “Hubert  Welling¬ 
ton  James.” 

On  page  2,  lines  22  and  23,  strike  out  the 
following  language:  “,  also  known  as  Alf 
Anderson”  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  “(also  known  as  Alf  Anderson) .” 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  House  Joint  Resolution  was  ord¬ 
ered  to  be  engrossed  and  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  moj 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  orderec 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and jline  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

(Roll  No.  144] 

Anderson, 

Fulton 

^cott.  Pa. 

Mont. 

Grant  / 

Staggers 

Bailey 

Haskell  / 

Taylor 

Barrett 

Healey  / 

Teague,  Tex. 

Beamer 

Holtzman/ 

Teller 

Bowler 

Kearney  / 

Thornberry 

Breeding 

Knutsqrf 

Tollefson 

Brooks,  La. 

McCoi^ell 

Van  Zandt 

Byrd 

Mlll^  N.  Y. 

Vursell 

Cannon 

Mujnma 

WTharton 

Chudoff 

O^onski 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Cramer 

Howell 

Zelenko 

Dawson,  Ill. 

^antangelo 

Flood 

/Scott,  N.  C. 

DEZRIN  BOSWELL  JOHNSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  1851) 
for  the  relief  of  Dezrin  Boswell  Johnson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows:  • 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That,  for  the  purposes 
jf  section  101  (a)  (27)  (A)  and  205  of  the 
imigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Dezrin 
B^well  Johnson  (also  known  as  Dezrin  Bosy 
wel\  Johnson)  shall  be  held  and  consldere 
to  b\  the  natural-born  minor  alien  cwd 
of  Mr^Martha  Allen,  a  citizen  of  the  Uipated 
States. 

With  t\e  following  committee  /(mend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  linK  5,  strike  out  “Jenson”  and 
insert  “(also  kn^wn  as  Dezrin  ^swell  John¬ 
son)  .’ 

The  commit^e  aijjJ^ndment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordfer^  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  tirgr^was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  ^endedsto  read :  “A  bill 
for  the  relief  yof  Dezi'in\Bosweli  (also 
known  as  De^in  Boswell  ^hnson) 

A  motion  jro  reconsider  wa\laid  on  the 
table. 


JOSEPH  E.  MILLER 

Th4  Clerk  called  the  bill  H.  R.N920 
for/che  relief  of  Joseph  E.  Miller. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cle^ 
/ead  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  and  directed  to  credit  the  account 
of  Joseph  E.  Miller,  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  in  the 
sum  of  $630.  Such  sum  represents  an  over¬ 
payment  of  an  allotment  in  favor  of  his 
father,  Joseph  A.  Miller,  128  Ei'ie  Street, 
Lockport,  N.  Y.,  for  the  period  September 
1944  through  February  1946. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon¬ 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ROBEIRTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SHAKER.  On  this  rolcall  397 
Membe^have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quort 

Bj^inanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
cee^ngs  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
wiRi. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  a  point  of  order.  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  no  quorum 
is  present. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1957 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2130,  with  Mr. 
Cooper  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
25  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  O’Hara]. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  no  one  can  tell  how  close  to  de¬ 
struction,  or  how  close  to  a  new  epoch  of 
amazing  advancement  with  ever-broad¬ 
ening  horiaons,  is  the  world  in  which  we 
live. 

Man,  by  fear  and  by  distrust,  can  de¬ 
stroy  himself.  He  has  at  hand  the 
means.  His  hunger  for  knowledge,  his 
ceaseless  industry  in  the  quest  for  the 
unfolding  of  the  secrets  of  nature,  have 
produced  the  means  by  which  he  can  ad¬ 
vance  himself  to  a  civilization  higher 
than  any  of  which  he  ever  had  dreamed 
or  by  misuse,  resulting  only  from  un- 
familiarity  with  the  power  he  has 
created,  can  wipe  out  the  civilization  he 
has  builded. 

Man  by  faith  that  in  him  is  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  the  strength  well  to  use  that 
which  is  given  him  can  lift  himself  ever 
from  one  plateau  to  a  higher  plateau. 

Power  itself  does  not  make  the  in¬ 
dividual  or  thanation.  In  itself  it  holds 
the  promise  oi  a  security  merely  tem¬ 
porary  and  that  will  be  dissipated  by 
misuse.  If  in  physical  power  and  in  the 
strength  of  arms  there  were  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  permanent  security  Gibbon's 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
never  would  have  been  written. 

Nations  start  on  the  road  to  decline 
W'hen  the  decisions  of  their  statesmen 
arc  dictated  by  the  expediency  of  the 
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moment  and  by  a  self-interest  that  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  moral  law. 

It  was  in  this  historic  Chamber  but 
a  few  days  ago  that  the  visiting  Prime 
Minister  of  Pakistan  said: 

I  recall  the  time  when,  If  you  had  desired 
to  conquer  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
through  the  means,  the  powerful  means,  in 
your  hands,  you  could  have  done  so;  but  it 
was  your  moral  strength  that  not  only  did 
you  restrain  yourself,  but  also  you  showed  to 
the  world  that  peace  was  safe  in  your  hands, 
that  you  believed  in  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  the  human  race. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  prayer  as  it 
is  the  prayer  in  every  American  home 
that  from  that  high  plane  of  morality, 
when  by  the  then  use  of  the  atomic 
bomb  we  could  have  conquered  all  the 
world  and  did  not,  our  United  States 
of  America  never  may  take  a  backward 
step. 

It  is  with  this  thought  that  I  approach 
my  humble  participation  in  this  debate. 
The  atomic  bomb  no  longer  is  in  our 
exclusive  possession  nnd  under  our  ex¬ 
clusive  control.  Our  mission  now  is  more 
difficult,  but  it  is  still  the  mission  of 
peace.  It  is  a  challenge  to  the  best  that 
is  in  us.  It  is  a  call  upon  our  resolu¬ 
tion.  Ours  is  the  task  of  maintaining 
the  peace  by  deterring  another  nation, 
now  possessed  of  A-bombs  and  H-bombs, 
from  doing  that  which  we  refrained  from 
doing.  This  may  be  a  strain  upon  our 
resources,  but  if  we  fail  in  the  mission 
of  peace  that  is  our  destiny  and  our  dedi¬ 
cation  our  country  and  the  civilization 
of  which  it  is  a  part  will  pay  the  price 
of  our  faintheartedness. 

Our  mission  of  peace  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  closely  interwoven.  One  part 
calls  for  a  defense  strong  enough  to  de¬ 
ter  the  Kremlin  from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  an  atomic  war.  The  other  part 
calls  for  the  economic  building  of  the 
world,  the  revitalization  of  neglected 
areas,  the  release  of  peoples  everywhere 
in  a  rich  universe  from  the  slavery  of 
poverty  so  that  the  discontent  that  leads 
to  misunderstanding  is  removed. 

I  cannot  speak  with  the  authority 
and  with  the  intimate  detailed  knowl¬ 
edge  that  long  study  and  experience 
have  given  to  my  colleagues  of  long  ten¬ 
ure  on  the  committee.  My  previous  serv¬ 
ice  had  been  with  the  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  which,  to  a  limited 
extent,  gave  some  background  because 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  that  great  com¬ 
mittee  over  legislation  affecting  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank,  the  World  Bank,  the 
control  over  exports  and  other  matters 
that  touched  upon  the  borders  of  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Of  the  Democratic  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  present  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  there  are  four  who  served 
previously  on  Banking  and  Currency,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr,  Hays], 
the  gentleman  from  OhiiP  [Mr.  Hays], 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
[Mr.  Fountain]  ,  and  myself, 

I  came  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  at  the  commencement  of  the  85th 
Congress,  and  since  then  I  have  worked 
with  diligence,  earnestly  striving  to  gain 
knowledge  and  understanding  in  a  new 
field,  its  complexity  the  greater  because 
much  of  the  evidence  given  the  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  information  available  to  it 
is  classified. 
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It  has  been  an  exhilerating  experience 
to  have  served  in  association  with  the 
members  of  this  committee,  all  of  whom, 
and  there  are  no  exceptions,  work  with 
industry  and  a  patriotic  devotion  that  is 
outstanding.  I  am  very  thankful  to  the 
leadership  for  giving  me  the  rare  privi¬ 
lege  of  such  association  and  I  am  most 
appreciative  of  the  gracious  and  helpful 
assistance  that  at  all  times  the  senior 
members  of  the  committee  have  given  to 
the  newer  members. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi¬ 
nois,  Chairman  Gordon,  has  won  the  ad¬ 
miration  and  the  affection  of  all  the 
members,  both  Republican  and  Demo¬ 
cratic,  by  his  fairness,  his  courteous 
treatment  of  all  times  of  witnesses  and 
members  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
staff,  by  his  deep  understanding  of  the 
many  phases  of  foreign  policy  and  by 
his  orderly  conduct  of  the  business  of 
the  committee. 

In  the  81st  Congress  I  had  voted 
against  armed  aid  to  Europe.  That  was 
at  the  beginning  of  a  program  that  now 
covers  the  entire  world,  the  free  nations 
of  which  we  have  furnished  with  small 
arms  and  large  arms  and  the  ammuni¬ 
tion  for  their  use,  with  vessels  of  war 
and  with  aircraft.  Whether  my  vote  in 
1947  was  the  right  vote  or  the  wrong  vote 
only  time  can  determine.  In  1949  I 
voted  as  I  did,  and  after  2  days  and 
nights  of  meditation  and  of  prayer,  be¬ 
cause  I  had  lived  in  an  earlier  period 
when  Germany  and  France,  having  em¬ 
barked  upon  a  race  of  armaments,  were 
exhau-sting  in  that  contest  for  power  and 
strength  all  of  their  resources  that  to 
us  in  the  United  States,  then  so  far  away, 
seemed  could  more  advantageously  have 
been  used  in  advancing  the  welfare  and 
building  the  contentment  of  the  peoples 
of  those  countries. 

To  us  it  seemed  so  foolish  to  build  for 
war  thinking  that  war  would  never  come 
if  all  the  means  and  energy  of  the  con¬ 
testant  nations  were  centered  on  pre¬ 
paring  for  war.  But  the  race  of  arma¬ 
ments  went  on  and  in  the  end  we  in  the 
United  States  became  party  to  two  world- 
devastating  wars  that  destroyed  both 
Germany  and  France  as  great  world 
powers  and  that  brought  upon  our 
United  States  its  present  responsibilities 
and  burdens  of  world  leadership. 

So  I  voted  in  1949  against  armed  aid 
to  Europe,  but  also  I  voted  against  an 
amendment  to  reduce  the  authorization 
for  that  purpose.  While  I  was  against 
the  thing  itself,  if  in  the  judgment  of 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues  the  se¬ 
curity  of  our  country  required  its  doing 
I  did  not  wish  it  to  be  done  half-way. 
We  can  and  in  a  representative  democ¬ 
racy  we  should  advance  our  differing 
opinions  as  to  the  proper  courses  to 
take,  but  once  a  decision  has  been 
reached  by  vote  of  the  majority  it  is 
the  patriotic  duty  of  the  minority  in  dis¬ 
agreement  to  adopt  the  decision  and  to 
give  to  the  course  of  action  decided  upon 
a  full  support. 

Eight  yeai's  have  passed  since  the  roll- 
caU  of  1949  that  decided  American  arms 
were  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  nations 
in  Europe  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
The  pregram  since  then  has  been  vastly 
expanded.  All  over  the  world  in  the 


hands  of  nations  of  undoubted  loyalty 
to  us,  and  as  well  in  the  hands  of  na¬ 
tions  that  conceivably  under  certain  con¬ 
ditions  could  turn  against  us,  are  guns 
and  vessels  of  war  and  planes,  many  jet 
powered,  and  ready  on  an  instant’s 
notice  for  the  outbreak  of  an  atomic 
war. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  the  back¬ 
ground  of  my  thinking,  a  reflection  of 
my  faith  and  of  my  philosophy,  when  I 
came  as  a  new  member  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  early  days  of 
last. January.  I  have  listened  day  after 
day  to  witnesses  who  spoke  at  executive 
sessions — usually,  I  thought,  with  frank¬ 
ness  and  with  candor.  We  were  given  a 
pretty  complete  picture  of  our  accom¬ 
plishments  to  date  and  the  purpose  and 
probable  effectiveness  of  the  objectives 
we  were  seeking  to  reach. 

Much  of  this  testimony  properly 
could  not  for  security  reasons  be  di¬ 
vulged.  I  believe  that  the  American 
people  should  to  the  fullest  extent  pos¬ 
sible  be  given  objectively  all  of  the  facts 
that  bear  upon  the  determination  of 
questions  that  affect  their  secmuty  and 
their  lives,  but  it  must  be  apparent  to 
everyone  that  the  public  disclosure  of 
all  the  testimony  that  was  given  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  sessions  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  would  be  equivalent  to 
spreading  a  blueprint  of  our  installa¬ 
tions  and  our  strategy  on  the  tables  of 
the  Kremlin. 

I  have  come  from  the  executive  ses¬ 
sions  of  our  committee  with  the  firm 
conviction  that  for  the  present  it  is  as 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  keep 
up  its  guard  as  it  would  be  for  a  mu¬ 
nicipality  to  keep  police  in  an  area  where 
there  was  lawlessness  and  gangsters 
were  at  large  spreading  terror. 

I  have  come  from  these  executive  ses¬ 
sions  relieved  of  the  fear  that  previously 
always  had  haunted  me  in  this  atomic 
age  that  a  mad  impulse  would  bring 
upon  our  country  a  Pearl  Harbor  magni¬ 
fied  a  million  times.  It  might  be  that 
a  leader  in  the  KremUn,  growing  des¬ 
perate  by  the  turn  of  adverse  advents, 
would  take  a  chance  on  a  surprise 
atomic  attack  upon  American  cities. 
Such  an  attack  conceivably  could  de¬ 
stroy  such  cities  as  New  York,  Chicago, 
Los  Angeles,  Washington  and  such  in¬ 
stallations  as  the  Panama  Canal.  What 
the  effect  of  such  an  attack  would  be 
upon  the  American  people,  om*  large 
cities  destroyed  and  the  highways  and 
the  railroads  that  furnish  our  means  of 
transportation  blown  into  a  condition 
of  chaos,  no  one.  could  tell. 

Someone  in  the  Kremlin,  grown  des¬ 
perate,  might  elect  to  take  the  chance. 
What  holds  him  back?  That  question 
now  has  been  answered  conclusively  to 
my  satisfaction.  In  the  event  of  a  mil¬ 
lion-magnified  Pearl  Harbor  Day,  no 
matter  how  great  the  catastrophic  dam¬ 
age  to  us,  within  a  matter  of  hours  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  Russia  would  be  destroyed. 
That  is  the  conviction  of  our  wisest  mili¬ 
tary  chieftains.  In  making  this  state¬ 
ment  I  am  not  divulging  classified  in¬ 
formation  since  the  conclusion  of  our 
own  military  chieftains  in  this  regard  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  the  chieftains  of 
the  Soviet. 
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As  long  as  we  have  a  retaliatory  power 
that  the  Kremlin  knows — as  well  as  do 
our  own  military  leaders — can  effect  this 
toll,  regardless  of  the  initial  damage 
done  to  us,  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
order  for  the  attatck  being  given  unless 
the  one  who  gives  the  order  is  intent  on 
his  own  and  his  country’s  suicide. 

Here  briefly  is  the  situation  as  I 
glimpse  it :  First,  at  the  present  time  and 
as  a  result  of  what  we  have  accomplished 
under  the  Military  Assistance  Program 
we  have  a  retaliatory  power  sufficient  to 
be  a  deterrent  of  any  major  attack;  sec¬ 
ond,  we  are  maintaining  this  retaliatory 
power  at  a  minimum  expense  by  our 
arming  of  friendly  nationals  who  are 
paid  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  cost 
of  maintaining  American  service  per- 
sonnel,  and  also  reducing  vastly  the 
number  of  American  personnel  called  for 
service  overseas;  third,  the  present  po¬ 
sition,  advantageous  to  us,  would  be  per¬ 
ilously  changed  in  2  years’  time  or  less 
if  we  abandoned  many  of  our  bases  so 
that  the  ring  then  would  be  punctured, 
thus  destroying  the  around-the-circle 
coverage  that  is  absolutely  necessary. 

The  most  significant  index  of  Soviet 
Intent  is  furnished  by  its  rapid  sub¬ 
marine  expansion.  The  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  and  of  maintenance  of  sub¬ 
marines  is  very  large,  and  as  has  been 
shown  the  submarine  has  little  if  any 
value  in  the  waging  of  a  cold  war  since 
it  is  something  that  is  sought  to  be 
made  invisible.  The  submarine  is  defi¬ 
nitely  an  instrumentality  of  a  hot  wai’. 
Today  Russia  has  well  over  400  modern, 
high-powered,  atomic-equipped  sub¬ 
marines,  many  times  the  number  of 
Germany’s  submarines  in  World  War  11. 
This  is  Something  that  caimot  lightly  be 
dismissed  from  the  calculations  of  prud¬ 
ent  persons.  As  long  as  we  possess  the 
retaliatory  power  to  serve  as  a  deterrent 
of  the  inauguration  of  a  hot  war,  the 
submarines  are  a  matter  of  no  real  dan¬ 
ger  to  us,  but  with  the  coming  of  a  hot 
war  they  would  enter  very  seriously  into 
our  strategy  for  defense. 

Under  the  circumstances  that  obtain 
and  from  the  presentment  made  to  our 
committee,  which  obviously  cannot  be 
divulged  in  all  the  military  detail,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  cannot  for  the  present 
do  anything  that  would  weaken  our  pres¬ 
ent  position  upon  which  depends  the  se¬ 
curity  of  our  country.  The  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  unweakened  our  present  position 
may  be  large,  but  it  is  infinitesimal  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  war  if  it  should 
come.  On  this  I  think  there  is  universal 
agreement. 

But  fear  of  war  that  never  may  come, 
while  serving  the  useful  purpose  of  alert¬ 
ing  us  to  keep  up  our  guard,  should  never 
be  permitted  to  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
waste  and  extravagance.  The  dollar  of 
the  American  taxpayer  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
seminated  by  the  urgency  of  the  use  to 
which  it  is  put.  I  think  that  we  could 
safely  cut  into  the  budget  perhaps  $1.5 
billion  for  this  item  without  impairing 
by  as  much  as  a  featherweight  the  efla-* 
ciency  of  the  program. 

The  wisest  of  military  men  are  not  the 
wisest  of  financial  administrators.  This 
is  necessarily  true  since  in  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  their  operations  they  have  to 
look  only  to  appropriations  from  the 


Congress,  and  there  is  not  that  training 
in  fiscal  management  that  experience 
gives  to  the  citizen  who  has  rent  and 
other  expenses  regularly  to  be  met  from 
the  receipts  of  his  business. 

The  other  body  reduced  the  budget 
figure  by  $227  million  and  our  commit¬ 
tee  has  voted  a  reduction  of  $622  million. 
I  think  that  in  all  reasonable  safety  the 
cut  could  be  at  least  $1  billion.  However, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  can  get 
at  best  only  a  general  view.  When  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  listening 
to  and  weighing  all  that  has  been  told 
it  by  the  many  witnesses  appearing  be¬ 
fore  it,  recommends  a  reduction  of  at 
least  $622  million  on  the  budget  figure, 
it  is  not  by  any  means  saying  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  which  has 
the  responsibility  of  more  detailed  study, 
should  not  wherever  its  studies  justify 
make  a  further  reduction.  I  would  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  appropriation  bill  would 
cut  under  the  authorization  bill,  but  the 
ceiling  we  place  by  the  authorization 
should  in  all  prudence  be  high  enough  to 
meet  all  demands  of  security  as  they 
might  be  determined  by  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  in  its  more  detailed 
studies. 

In  short,  what  out  committee  is  saying 
is  that  the  budget  figure  can  be  cut  at 
least  $622  million  without  any  impair¬ 
ment  of  our  security  or  adverse  effect 
upon  our  foreign  policy,  and  this  leaves 
it  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  House  to  determine  if  in  the  interests 
of  economy  and  eCaciency  further  cuts 
can  be  made. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  to  the 
matter  of  the  development  loan  fund. 
This  is  a  highly  controversial  matter. 
Unfortimately  it  is  something  on  which 
the  American  people  generally  are  not 
too  well-informed.  There  has  been  a 
natural  feeling  among  our  people  that 
we  could  not,  when  our  own  National 
debt  was  perilously  rising,  and  there  was 
no  reduction  thereof,  go  on  endlessly 
pouring  money  as  grants  into  countries, 
some  few  at  least  of  which  had  recovered 
due  to  our  help  and  were  now  on  a 
healthy  economic  level.  There  has 
been  the  natural  feeling  that  however 
good  the  heart  the  hand  must  be  stayed 
from  giving  more  than  a  proper  regard 
for  the  welfare  of  our  own  people  justi¬ 
fied.  I  presume  it  all  gets  down  to  this, 
that  the  good  shepherd  cannot  overex¬ 
tend  himself  or  his  flock  will  get  out  of 
hand.  There  are  limitations  to  our  re¬ 
sources,  and  there  must  be  good  manage¬ 
ment  as  well  as  good  intent  in  their  use. 

I  have  said  earlier  in  these  remarks 
that  I  have  always  been  fearful  of  the 
outcome  of  a  race  of  armaments.  There 
may  be  instances  in  history  where  a  race 
of  armaments  between  countries  with 
conflicting  ambitions  did  not  end  in  an 
armed  confiict,  but  at  the  moment  I  can 
recall  no  such  instance.  If  the  present 
race  of  armaments,  the  greatest  the 
world  has  ever  known,  continues  on  its 
course  without  the  factors  that  work  for 
peace  meanwhile  being  promoted,  the 
end  is  as  certain  as  the  night  following 
the  day.  I  have  said  often  in  this  trying 
period  give  us  but  a  decade  or  two  to 
work  at  lifting  the  unbearable  economic 
burdens  of  neglected  peoples  and  we 
really  will  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a 


permanent  peace  by  removing  the  causes 
that  make  men  responsive  to  the  cry  for 
war. 

If  we  spend  billions  a  year  for  arms 
and  nothing  to  help  men  and  women  to 
their  feet  we  will  find  that  we  have  been 
judged  by  om-  works  and  learn  too  late 
the  lesson  that  he  who  lives  by  the  sword 
will  perish  by  the  sword. 

What  is  proposed  in  this  bill  reported 
by  the  committee  is  the  establishment 
of  a  development  loan  fund  with  an  ini¬ 
tial  appropriation  of  $500  million,  sup¬ 
plemented  with  a  borrowing  power  of 
$500  million  in  fiscal  1959  and  of  an 
additional  $500  million  in  fiscal  1960. 
This  amounts  to  a  fund  of  $1.5  billion 
which  we  will  put  into  the  very  impor¬ 
tant  work  of  developing  the  economies 
of  other  nations.  It  will  be  a  revolving 
fund,  and  the  loans  made  from  that  fund 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  made 
with  the  same  sound  business  judgment 
as  are  the  loans  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  World  Bank. 

The  main  difference  is  that  the  loans 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  of  the 
World  Bank  are  repayable  with  interest 
in  American  dollars  and  those  of  the 
proposed  Development  Loan  Fund  in 
local  currencies.  The  loans  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Development  Loan  Fund  are  called 
soft  loans  for  no  really  valid  reason 
except  that  they  are  to  be  repaid  with 
interest  in  the  currencies  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  to  which  they  are  granted. 

For  purposes  of  simplification  I  will 
illustrate:  First,  a  loan  is  made  for  a 
development  that  will  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  a  certain  country;  second, 
the  project  proves  to  be  successful  and 
the  interest  and  principal  payments  on 
the  loan  are  faithfully  made,  but  in  local 
currency;  third,  as  this  is  a  revolving 
fund  the  local  currency  received  is  loaned 
as  received  for  another  development  in 
that  country,  and  this  loan  in  turn  proves 
to  be  successful  and  the  principal  and 
interest  repayments  are  made  as  con¬ 
tracted,  to  the  end  that  the  fund  has  a 
constantly  expanding  volume  of  local 
currency  for  other  loans  and  for  other 
developments  in  that  area;  and  fourth, 
as  a  result  of  the  revolving  character 
of  the  fund  and  the  repayment  of  old 
loans  in  local  currency  there  is  always 
available  in  that  country  ample  financ¬ 
ing  of  needed  developments  without  any 
necessity  of  making  an  exchange  of  local 
currency  for  American  dollars  and  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  calling  upon  the 
United  States  for  additional  funds.  It 
is  just  that  simple. 

The  argument  will  be  made,  and  with 
sincerity,  but  I  think  with  a  misconcep¬ 
tion,  that  the  loans  made  by  the  devel¬ 
opment  loan  ftmd  will  actually  be  grants 
and  will  not  be  repaid.  The  same  argu¬ 
ment  was  made  and  with  the  same  sin¬ 
cerity  when  the  Export-Import  Bank 
program  was  first  proposed.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  the  loans  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  went  sour,  but  this  was 
true  in  a  negligible  number  of  cases,  in 
fact  less  than  the  percentage  obtainable 
in  the  case  of  loans  made  by  the  most 
careful  banks  in  our  own  country,  but 
the  losses  on  these  few  bad  loans  were 
absorbed  by  the  profits  made  on  other 
loans.  There  is  no  good  and  valid  rea¬ 
son  why  with  the  loans  made  payable  in 
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local  currency,  under  the  direction  of 
the  same  good  banking  judgment,  that 
the  loans  payable  in  local  currency 
should  produce  a  less  favorable  history. 
There  is,  too,  this  other  and  peculiar 
advantage:  there  always  will  be  avail¬ 
able  a  reserve  of  funds  in  local  currency 
to  meet  the  demands  for  the  financing 
of  other  developments  in  that  country. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  take  the 
time  of  the  committee  to  stress  the  ben¬ 
efits  that  the  United  States  will  derive 
from  an  improvement  in  the  economy  of 
any  country  with  which  we  do  business. 
If  the  $1V2  billion  that  we  are  asked  to 
put  into  the  development  loan  fund 
never  in  any  part  was  returned  to  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  by  re¬ 
volving  around  and  around  in  the  fi¬ 
nancing  of  developments  in  other  lands 
that  gave  to  the  people  therein  a  greatly 
increased  buying  power,  we  in  the  find¬ 
ing  and  supplying  of  new  markets  for 
our  products  would  reap  a  return  many 
times  that  of  our  investment. 

Let  me  pause  here  to  mention  that  in 
the  first  few  months  of  the  year  1957, 
when  our  own  domestic  economy  was 
sagging,  our  head  was  kept  above  the 
water  by  an  increase  of  27  percent  in 
our  export  orders.  This  information, 
which  furnishes  an  index  of  what  we 
reasonably  may  expect  as  the  future  div¬ 
idend  from  our  investment  m  foreign 
economic  assistance,  I  gleaned  from  an 
authoritative  article  in  the  usually  relia¬ 
ble  New  York  Times,  and  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  page. 

Our  own  national  advertisers  spend 
millions  of  dollars  every  year  for  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  advertising  and  for 
radio  and  television  programs.  I  never 
have  heard  a  stockholder  or  anyone 
financially  interested  in  these  adver¬ 
tisers  say  that  this  was  giveaway  money 
representing  waste  and  extravagance. 
In  a  very  time  sense,  it  is  money  given 
away  with  no  direct  return.  It  is  money 
spent  to  promote  sales  of  the  products 
of  the  advertiser,  and  that  they  call  good 
business. 

If  we  were  using  $1V2  billion  of  Fed¬ 
eral  money  and  credit  in  a  3-year  pro¬ 
gram  merely  to  promote  new  foreign 
markets  for  American  products  we  would 
not  be  more  than  matching  what  soimd 
and  successful  American  businesses 
spend  in  a  comparable  period  to  promote 
sales  at  home. 

Furthermore,  many  of  the  products  of 
our  national  advertisers  are  sold  on  con¬ 
sumer  credit,  which  is  in  the  soft  loan 
classification.  They  are  soft  loans  be¬ 
cause  they  are  unsecured  by  real  estate 
or  other  pledge  and  their  repayment  is 
to  be  made  from  wages  not  yet  earned 
and  dependent  upon  continued  employ¬ 
ment.  If  soft  loans,  reflected  in  con¬ 
sumer  credit,  have  contributed  so  vastly 
to  our  prosperity  at  home,  and  have 
come  to  be  accepted  and  adopted  by  our 
largest  banks,  why  all  this  hub-bub  about 
soft  loans  that  are  Intended  to  build  new' 
markets  for  our  products  in  now  neglect¬ 
ed  foreign  areas?  I  suspect  it  is  just 
another  manifestation  of  the  ages-old 
fear  of  a  change  in  dear  old  status  quo 
as  progress  marches  on. 

The  rec6rd  as  it  is  given  in  the  article 
on  the  financial  page  of  the  New  York 
Times,  showing  an  increase  this  year  of 


27  percent  in  our  export  business,  is 
pretty  conclusive  proof  that  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  in  the  benefits  accruing  from 
it  is  not  a  one-way  street. 

The  argument  that  by  the  creation  of 
this  local  development  fund,  starting  it 
off  with  $500  million,  and  with  borrow¬ 
ing  authority  for  an  additional  $1  bil¬ 
lion,  is  fixing  in  the  Executive  Oflice  an 
authority  that  rightfully  should  be  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Congress,  quarrels  with 
the  concept  with  which  we  successfully 
have  been  proceeding  for  many  years. 
The  pattern  on  which  it  is  proposed  to 
fit  the  loan  development  fund  is  exactly 
that  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  It 
would  be  absurd  to  charter  a  bank  in  our 
own  country  tentatively  for  a  year  with 
no  assurance  to  prospective  depositors 
and  borrowers  that  the  doors  of  the 
bank  would  be  open  after  the  first  year. 

The  development  loan  fund  will  have 
on  its  board  of  managers  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
This  in  itself  would  suggest  that  the  loan 
policies  of  the  new  instrumentality 
would  be  substantially  on  the  lines  of 
those  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
sole  difference  being,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  that  repayments  to  the  fund  are 
to  be  made  in  local  cm'rencies. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  Advisory 
Council.  I  believe  that  to  this  Advisory 
Council  should  be  added  the  SecretaiT 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  at  the  proper  time  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  that  end. 

The  amendment  which  I  will  offer  is 
very  simple.  It  is  designed  to  bring 
about  proper  recognition  by  the  Congress 
of  the  great  importance  of  agriculture 
and  labor  in  the  administration  of  the 
development  loan  fund. 

The  language  of  the  House  bill,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  section  206  on  page  16, 
provides  for  a  National  Advisory  Council 
to  participate  in  the  administration  of 
the  fund.  As  now  written,  this  section 
will  provide  for  a  National  Advisory 
Council  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  as  Chairman,  the  Secre¬ 
taries  of  State  and  Commerce,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and  the 
President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  functions  of  this  Council,  as  it 
applies  to  the  develppment  loan  fund, 
will  be  to  recommend  general  policy  ob¬ 
jectives  and  to  advise  and  consult  on 
major  problems  of  administration'.  It 
also  will  coordinate  the  operations  of  the 
fund  with  those  of  the  United  States 
representatives  on  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  the  'World  Bank,  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  therefore  a  body  whose  delibera¬ 
tions  are  bound  to  have  a  far-reaching 
impact  on  United  States  policy  in  the 
foreign  loan  field.  Its  decisions  and 
actions  will  do  much  to  determine 
whether  the  pui-poses  of  the  development 
loan  fund  will  be  realized. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  this  fund,  Mr. 
Chairman?  It  is  set  forth  in- this  bill. 
It  is  “to  assist,  on  a  basis  of  self-help 
and  mutual  cooperation,  the  efforts  of 
free  peoples  to  develop  their  economic 
resources  and  to  increase  their  produc¬ 
tive  capabilities.” 

Who  are  these  free  peoples  whom  we 
are  trying  to  help?  Are  they  officials  of 
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national  governments,  the  directors  of 
banks  or  the  managers  of  businesses? 
Some  of  them  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
the  vast  majority  are  not.  The  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  whom  we  are  tiying  to 
help  are  the  people  who  till  the  soil  and 
the  people  who  turn  the  wheels  of  in¬ 
dustry. 

It  is  this  group  whose  hearts  and 
minds  we  are  trsdng  to  win  to  the  cause 
of  democracy.  It  is  the  farmers  and 
the  workers  of  the  free  world  who  must 
be  shown  that  a  free  society  is  as  pro¬ 
ductive  as  a  totalitarian  state,  and  that 
liberty  is  infinitely  more  desirable  than 
the  shackles  of  slavery. 

These  people,  the  farmers  and  the 
workers  of  the  free  world,  will  ultimately 
determine,  the  course  their  nations  will 
take.  By  sheer  weight  of  numbers  they 
control  the  destiny  of  many  of  the  so- 
called  underdeveloped  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  their  course  will  affect 
not  only  their  own  freedom,  it  will  af¬ 
fect  ours  also.  We  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  cannot  ignore  the  aims 
and  aspirations  of  the  millions  of  farm¬ 
ers  and  workers  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Yet  that  is  what  we  do  if  we 
adopt  section  206  of  this  bill  intact. 

This  powerful  Advisory  Council  will 
have  the  technicians  of  business  and 
finance.  It  is  clear  that  they  are  needed 
there.  I  am  not  complaining  about 
that.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
official  on  this  Council  who,  by  his  func¬ 
tion,  is  an  expert  of  the  problems  and 
goals  of  farmers  or  the  problems  and 
goals  of  workers.  We  are  not  dealing 
here  solely  with  money.  We  are  dealing 
with  people,  too.  There  must  be  some¬ 
one  on  this  Council  who  can  interpret 
for  the  others  the  needs  of  people. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  shall  offer  my  amendment.  It  is 
a  simple  amendment  which  does  only 
one  thing.  It  expands  the  membership 
of  the  Advisory  Council  to  include  two 
additional  members,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  counsel  and  as¬ 
sistance  of  these  two  officials  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Council  are  essential  if 
the  purpose  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  is  to  be  realized.  I  trust  that  my 
amendment  when  offered  will  be  adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  this  is  the  week  of  great 
decision.  We  stand  at  the  crossroads  of 
history,  and  upon  the  vote  in  this  House 
on  the  bill  now  before  us  is  the  deter¬ 
mination  whether  history  as  it  is  to  be 
unfolded  in  the  lives  of  the  generations 
to  come  shall  be  a  story  of  sunshine  or  a 
tragedy  of  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
Peace  is  within  our  reach.  All  that  w'e 
wish  for  our  children  and  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  men  can  be  attained  or  it 
can  be  cast  off.  Pass  this  bill  authoriz¬ 
ing  billions  for  arms,  and  stripped  of  an 
authorization  of  money  to  help  neglected 
people  to  help  themselves,  and  this  House 
by  its  action  will  have  said  to  all 
the  world  that  hereafter  we  place  our 
trust  in  Mars  and  not  in  God.  Then 
indeed  this  race  of  armaments  will  end 
where  all  others  ended. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Celler], 
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Mr.  CElXiER.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester¬ 
day  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
tMr.  Walter]  spoke  of '■migrations  of 
peoples  and  the  aid  given  thereto  of  the 
Intergovernmental  Committee  on  Euro¬ 
pean  Migration  and  the  urgent  need  to 
help  South  American  countries  to  in¬ 
crease  their  populations  through  Euro¬ 
pean  emigration. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  and  I  am 
sure  Mr.  Walter  will  agree,  that  the 
lack  of  cooperation  of  ICA  has  been  one 
of  the  major  factors  in  the  lack  of  effec¬ 
tive  resettlement  programs  in  South 
America. 

Having  been  in  South  America  and 
having  spent  some  time  on  this  subject, 
and  having  conferred  with  presidents 
and  foreign  ministers  and  others  having 
to  do  with  resettlement  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  in  South  America,  I  can  say  that 
one  of  the  obstacles  is  due  to  the  lack  of 
finance,  lack  of  funds. 

But  running  throughout  the  discus¬ 
sions  I  had  with  many  of  these  officials 
in  South  America  was  the  fact  that  they 
could  make  little  or  no  progress  with  our 
own  Government.  They  had  the  desire 
to  cooperate  with  our  Government  along 
the  lines  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  sub¬ 
committee  and  Senator  Smathers. 

But  to  my  amazement  the  officials  of 
our  own  State  Department  in  many  in¬ 
stances  did  not  even  know  about  the 
amendment  and  in  instances  where  they 
knew  about  the  amendment  they  were 
loathe  to  take  any  action. 

All  I  heard  from  the  ICA  representa¬ 
tive  in  the  foreign  capital  in  those  coun¬ 
tries,  was  that  the  plans  were  not  feasi¬ 
ble.  They  offered  all  manner  and  kinds 
of  reasons  why  the  Walter-Smathers 
amendment  should  not  be  implemented. 
Rather  than  seek  means  to  implement 
it  and  to  cooperate  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  concerned,  they  did  the  very  op¬ 
posite,  as  though  they  frowned  upon  the 
purposes  of  the  Walter-Smathers 
amendment  rather  than  to  give  encour¬ 
agement  to  it. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  ICA  to  thwart  the  efforts  of 
Congress  in  that  regard.  They  sought 
every  way  to  use  the  money  for  purposes 
other  than  resettlements,  and  they 
seemed  to  give  preference  to  those  so- 
called  “outs.” 

Now  that  seems  to  me  at  the  threshold 
to  discourage  many  of  these  South 
American  countries  in  entering  into 
these  projects.  There  is  plenty  of  land 
down  there  and  in  many  places,  of 
course,  there  is  need  for  irrigation. 

When  I  was  in  Chile  they  were  at¬ 
tempting  to  open  up  in  the  south  of 
Chile,  in  the  interior,  some  of  these 
lands  for  resettlement.  Goodness  knows 
that  there  is  plenty  of  land.  But, 
course,  they  are  bewitched  and  bothered 
and  bewildered  by  the  lack  of  funds, 
these  governments.  And  that  is  a 
tremendous  drawback.  I  think  with  a 
little  more  encouragement  from  our 
Government  that  much  can  be  done. 

I  will  say  this — they  have  a  great  re¬ 
gard  for  ICEM.  Everybody  spoke  very 
highly  of  it  and  wanted  to  cooperate 
with  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration — ICM — to  the 
100  percent  degree. 


(Mr.  CELIiER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  she  may  desire  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  [Mrs.  Sxjl- 
livan]. 

(Mrs.  SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

SECRETART  OP  STATE  ACCEPTS  FULL 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  intend  to  make  a  speech  on  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill.  I  have  been  listening  care¬ 
fully  to  the  debate,  and  I  intend  to  listen 
to  the  full  facts  as  they  are  being  brought 
out.  This  is  a  tremendously  important 
debate  to  the  country  and  to  the  free 
world. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate,  there 
have  been  numerous  references  to  the 
mistakes  and  faults  and  omissions  and 
blunders  of  foreign  aid,  as  well  as  to  the 
achievements  and  the  importance  of  the 
program.  I  notice  now  that  we  have  had 
made  available  to  us  a  rebuttal  to  the 
i-ebuttal — a  report  by  Reader’s  Digest 
magazine  in  comment  on  the  comments 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  to  the  article  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  Reader’s  Digest  last  February, 
written  by  our  colleague  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  MeaderI.  The  original  article  was 
6  pages  of  type  in  the  pocket-sized  maga¬ 
zine,  the  ICA  rebuttal  was  11  pages  of 
mimeograph  size,  and  now  the  Reader’s 
Digest  rebuttal  of  the  rebuttal  is  a  quite 
voluminous  14  pages. 

Until  this  exchange  of  rebuttals  began 
to  get  out  of  hand,  it  had  been  my  in¬ 
tention  to  place  this  material  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  in  the  belief  that 
perhaps  an  inquiry  of  mine  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  last  April  was  responsible 
for  the  detailed  point-by-point  reply  of 
ICA  to  the  Reader’s  Efigest  article.  How¬ 
ever,  since'every  Member  of  Congress  has 
received  a  copy  of  the  original  article 
and  copies  of  the  ICA  reply  and  of  the 
Reader’s  Digest  reply  to  ICA,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  have  all  of  this 
now  go  into  the  Record,  although  per¬ 
haps  some  other  Member  may  decide  to 
insert  it. 

There  was  one  particular  point  in  the 
original  article,  however,  which  I  felt 
warranted  particular  comment  not  from 
the  staff  level  but  from  the  Secretai’y  of 
State  himself,  and  in  April  I  sought,  and 
later  obtained,  a  comment  in  behalf  of 
the  Secretary  on  this  one  point  in  the 
article. 

The  article  had  stated  that  one  of  the 
main  reasons  why  foreign  aid  had  gone 
off  on  such  bad  tangents  as  implied  in 
the  magazine  was  that — 

The  present  and  pr,ievious  administrations 
have  depended  on  our  professional  foreign- 
aid  planners  in  ICA  and  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  for  guidance.  Unfortunately  for 
United  States  taxpayers,  too  many  of  these 
men,  holdovers  from  an  earlier  share-the- 
wealth  political  era,  measure  the  success  of 
their  programs  not  so  much  in  terms  of 
accomplishment  as  in  cash  spent. 

It  seemed  to  me,  in  reading  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  article  sought  to 
place  on  a  partisan  political  level  of  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  the 
preceding  Democratic  administration 
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the  blame  for  any  and  all  faults  In  the 
administration  of  this  program,  and  to 
imply  that  the  career  civil  servants  staff¬ 
ing  the  program  were  in  effect  dragging 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President 
around  by  the  nose.  This  seemed  to 
make  the  point  that  the  poor  President 
and  the  poor  Secretary  of  State  didn’t 
really  know  what  was  going  on  in  foreign 
aid  and  were  being  fooled  and  hood¬ 
winked  by  holdover  appointees  of  Mr. 
Truman  and  Mr.  Acheson,  or  perhaps 
Mr.  Paul  Hoffman. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  partisan  in  this 
matter  of  foreign  aid,  but  by  the  same 
token  I  do  not  think  it  is  altogether  fair 
for  the  supporters  of  this  administration 
while  taking  over  programs  begun  by  the 
previous  administration  and  claiming 
credit  for  any  current  success  in  those 
programs  to  imply  that  the  faults,  if  any, 
are  due  to  “holdovers  from  an  earlier 
share-the-wealth  political  era.” 

In  any  event,  when  I  read  the  article 
in  question,  including  that  one  para¬ 
graph  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State 
Dulles  and  requested  a  point-by-point 
analysis  of  and  comment  on  each  of  the 
criticisms  of  the  foreign-aid  program 
mentioned  in  Mr.  Meader’s  article.  I 
said  that  I  thought  his  people  might  al¬ 
ready  be  working  on  such  an  analysis — • 
in  view  of  the  wide  circulation  of  the 
Reader’s  Digest,  and  the  many  people 
the  critical  article  would  reach — but  I 
said  that  while  I  would  be  satisfied  with 
a  staff  analysis  of  the  article  itself,  I  par¬ 
ticularly  wanted  Mr.  Dulles’  own  com¬ 
ments  on  the  paragraph  about  the 
“holdovers”  leading  him  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  astray. 

Subsequently,  I  was  informed  by  ICA 
that  the  agency  was  working  on  my  re¬ 
quest  for  an  analysis  of  the  Reader’s  Di¬ 
gest  article.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  know 
if  my  request  alone  was  responsible  for 
precipitating  this  battle  of  the  mimeo¬ 
graph  machines  which  followed,  but  the 
ICA  did  subsequently  issue  the  analysis 
in  the  form  of  a  press  release,  of  which 
I  received  a  copy. 

Later,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Hill,  at  that  time 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con¬ 
gressional  Relations,  advised  me  that  the 
ICA  leadership  had  the  full  and  com¬ 
plete  confidence  of  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  that  they 
had  been  running  this  program  consist¬ 
ently  with  the  President’s  views  and 
those  of  Mr.  Dulles. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said,  I  am  not 
seeking  to  make  a  partisan  attack,  but 
I  do  think  that  in  a  spirit  of  non- 
partisanship,  if  that  is  the  proper  word, 
that  the  facts  as  brought  out  in  this 
correspondence  are  important  enough 
to  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

For  that  reason,  I  am  herewith  in¬ 
cluding  as  part  of  my  remarks  my  let¬ 
ter  of  April  5  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  interim  acknowledgment  dated 
April  9  from  Guilford  Jameson,  Deputy 
Director  of  ICA  for  Congressional  Re¬ 
lations,  a  further  reply  from  Mr.  Jame¬ 
son  dated  April  24 — which  also  enclosed 
a  copy  of  the  11-page  press  release  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  analysis  of  the  Reader’s 
Digest  article — and,  finally,  the  letter 
from  Assistant  Secretary  Hill,  dated 
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May  14,  containing  the  views  of  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

This  material  is  as  follows: 

April  5,  1957. 

Hon.  John  Foster  Dulles, 

Secretary  of  State, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  I  enclose  a  reprint 
from  the  Reader’s  Digest  written  by  Con¬ 
gressman  George  Meader  referring  to  our 
foreign-aid  program  as  a  “Bureaucratic 
Nightmare."  One  of  my  constituents  wants 
to  know  why,  if  these  are  the  facts,  our 
money  is  being  wasted. 

Having  supported  the  foreign-aid  program 
in  the  past,  1  should  like  very  much  to 
have  the  facts  on  the  Incidents  mentioned 
in  this  article — the  explanation  or  circum¬ 
stances  in  each  case  cited.  I  am  sure  the 
Department  of  State  is  aware  of  this  article 
and  perhaps  has  already  prepared  something 
of  that  nature  in  reply. 

I  should  particularly  like  an  explanation 
or  comment  from  you  on  the  assertion  in 
this  article  that  the  reason  there  are  so 
many  things  wrong  with  the  foreign-aid 
program  is  that  you  and  the  President  have 
been  taken  in  by  the  “foreign  aid  planners 
in  ICA  and  the  State  Department”  who  are, 
“unfortunately  for  the  United  States  tax¬ 
payers,”  holdovers  from  an  “earlier  share- 
the-wealth  political  era” — people  who  al¬ 
legedly  measure  the  success  of  their  pro¬ 
grams  not  so  much  in  terms  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  as  in  cash  spent. 

While  I  know  that  the  point-by-point 
report  I  am  requesting  will  have  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  subordinates  in  the  Department,  I 
would  like  to  repeat,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  I 
am  very  anxious  to  have  your  personal  com¬ 
ment  on  the  question  immediately  above. 
Do  you  think  holdover  appointees  in  the 
State  Department  and  ICA  have  misled 
you  into  absurd  actions  in  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
graming — leading  you,  it  would  appear,  by 
the  nose?  I  would  appreciate  your  own 
comment  on  that. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Leonor  K.  (Mrs.  John  B)  Sullivan, 

Member  of  Congress,  3d  District, 
Missouri, 

International  Cooperation 

Administration. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  9,  1957. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  I  am  pleased  to 
acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  5th 
instant,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
requesting  comments  on  the  Meader  article 
published  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Reader’s 
Digest  on  the  subject  of  our  foreign-aid 
program. 

Please  be  assured  that  your  request  will 
receive  our  prompt  attention  and  I  will  write 
you  fully  with  reference  thereto  within  the 
next  few  days. 

As  to  the  last  two  paragraphs  of  your  let¬ 
ter  in  which  you  request  comments  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  as  to  certain  allega¬ 
tions  in  the  article  regarding  some  of  the 
personnel  who  administer  the  foreign-aid 
program  in  the  State  Department  and  ICA, 
I  am  referring  your  letter  to  the  State  De¬ 
partment  for  reply. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Guilford  Jameson, 
Deputy  Director  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

International  Cooperation 

Administration, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  April  24,  1957. 
Hon.  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  I  am  pleased  to 
reply  further  to  your  letter  of  April  5  pre¬ 


viously  acknowledged.  In  which  you  re¬ 
quested  information  on  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Reader’s 
Digest. 

There  is  enclosed  a  memorandum  in  which 
we  have  attempted  to  answer  the  specific 
criticisms  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  and  predecessor  organiza¬ 
tions  which  were  contained  in  Congressman 
Meader’s  article  entitled  “Our  Foreign  Aid 
Program — A  Bureaucratic  Nightmare.” 

The  instances  which  Mr.  Meader  cites  cover 
a  period  of  some  10  years  and  11  different 
countries,  and  certain  operations  for  which 
ICA  has  no  responsibility.  You  will  note 
that  many  of  them  occurred  several  years  ago. 

But  these  instances,  important  as  they 
are,  nevertheless  are  relatively  small  details 
in  comparison  to  the  total  program.  Since 
the  entire  article  is  concerned  only  with 
these  instances,  it  necessarily  presents  a  dis¬ 
torted  picture  of  the  total  program. 

The  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  which  is  charged  with  handling  the 
mutual-security  program,  is  first  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  -with  getting  the  maximum  security 
results  possible  for  the  American  taxpayer 
from  expenditures  for  this  program.  The 
agency  now  maintains  in  all  countries  where 
it  operates  a  careful  system  of  auditing  and 
review.  Nevertheless,  ICA  is  the  first  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  in  such  a  highly  complex  program, 
involving  ‘some  60  different  nations  overseas, 
thousands  of  employees,  and  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  hindsight  will  always 
show  that  from  time  to  time  mistakes  have 
been  made.  The  agency  from  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  past,  is  constantly  taking  further 
steps  to  eliminate  errors  and  waste. 

We  do  not  feel  that  the  implications  are 
Justified  that  the  mutual-security  program 
on  the  whole  is  wasteful  or  ineflBcient. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Guilford  Jameson, 
Deputy  Director  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  14, 1957. 
The  Honorable  Leonor  K.  Sullivan, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mrs.  Sullivan:  Your  letter  of  April 
5,  1957,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  was  re¬ 
ferred  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration  for 
preparation  of  a  reply  commenting  on  the 
incidents  mentioned  in  the  article  by  Con¬ 
gressman  Meader  in  the  Reader’s  Digest.  I 
understand  that  officials  of  that  agency  have 
forwarded  to  you  a  detailed  memorandum 
covering  the  points  raised.  ’ 

I  have  discussed  the  questions  you  raise 
in  your  letter  with  the  Secretary.  He  has 
asked  me  to  assure  you  that  he  is  person¬ 
ally  convinced  that  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
grams  have  in  the  main  been  successful  in 
achieving  their  primary  objective  which  is 
to  strengthen  the  national  security  of  our 
own  country.  The  Secretary  also  pointed 
out  that  since  this  administration  came  into 
office,  the  mutual-aid  program  has  been  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  officers  appointed  by  the 
President  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  John  B.  Hollister,  who  is  the  present 
Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  the  agency  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  the  jifogram,  has  the  com¬ 
plete  confidence  of  the  President  and  the 
Secretary.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  under 
his  direction  and  under  the  direction  of 
those  senior  officials  who  have  been  person¬ 
ally  selected  by  him,  the  mutual  security 
program  is  being  directed  along  lines  en¬ 
tirely  consistent  with  the  philosophy  of 
this  administration. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Hill, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

(Mr.  FINO  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 


July  16 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  President 
Eisenhower,  in  urging  continuance  of 
our  mutual-security  program,  says  that 
there  are  three  key  purposes  for  this 
foreign  aid: 

First.  To  help  friendly  nations  to  equip 
and  support  armed  forces  for  their  own 
and  our  defense. 

Second.  To  help  undeveloped  countries 
to  strengthen  their  economic  position  so 
that  they  can  sustain  themselves  in 
freedom. 

Third.  To  meet  emergency  and  spe¬ 
cial  needs  affecting  our  own  national 
seojirity. 

The  all-important  questions  present 
themselves.  Have  we  accomplished  these 
purposes?  Have  10  years  of  spending 
squared  with  the  realities  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  our  best  national  inter¬ 
ests?  Are  we  succeeding  in  winning  our 
struggle  for  peace?  Have  our  efforts 
along  these  lines  increased  the  safety 
of  our  country  and  preserved  and 
strengthened  world  peace?  Certainly, 
in  some  areas,  the  answers  to  these 
questions  must  be  resolved  in  the  nega¬ 
tive. 

Since  the  end  of  the  last  war  the 
financial  and  material  aid  given  by  th6 
United  States  to  the  free  and  neutral 
nations,  potential  and  actual  allies,  totals 
about  $65  billion  in  round  figures.  A 
part  of  that  total,  about  a  fifth,  is  in  the 
form  of  bona  fide  loans,  but  rather  more 
that  four-fifths  of  it  represent  grants- 
in-aid  which  were  made  as  gifts  and 
donations,  in  the  form  of  niilltary  aid, 
technical  and  economic  assistance,  and 
relief  supplies.  Thus,  in,  the  course  of 
a  decade  the  United  States  has  become 
Santa  Claus  for  the  governments  and 
peoples  of  the  free  world. 

The  basic  assumption  in  this  grandiose 
project,  the  core  of  the  foreign  aid  idea 
as  stated  above,  has  been  the  mainte- 
ance  and  the  strengthening  of  those  free 
institutions  which  seemed  to  be,  at  least 
at  the  time,  capable  of  defending  them¬ 
selves  against  the  spreading  Communist 
dictatorship,  and  thereby  aiding  the 
United  States  in  its  struggle  against  So¬ 
viet  aggressiveness.  In  broad  and  gen¬ 
eral  terms  that  was  and,  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent,  still  remains  the  aim  and  content 
of  the  foi’eign  aid  program.  In  addition, 
other  motives  have  played  and  still  play 
a  considerable  part  in  the  program. 
One  of  these  is  the  idea  of  creating  and 
maintaining  a  viable  economy  in  the  free 
world,  thereby  helping  to  maintain  our 
foreign  trade.  Another  motive  has  been 
to  help,  as  much  as  possible,  develop  in¬ 
dustries,  introduce  advanced  and  more 
productive  methods  of  agriculture  and 
farming,  establish  educational  and  sani¬ 
tation  programs,  and  aid  in  the  work  of 
general  reconstruction  and  reclamation 
programs  in  the  relatively  underde¬ 
veloped  and  financially  poor  countries. 
In  this  sense,  as  distinct  from  strength¬ 
ening  these  countries  against  commu¬ 
nism,  the  foreign  aid  program  is  philan¬ 
thropic  and  humanitarian. 

All  these  ideas  and  ideals,  intents  and 
pmposes,  aims  and  objectives  seem  un¬ 
challengeable  and  unassailable,  worth¬ 
while  and  certainly  praiseworthy.  They 
prove  beyond  the  shadow  of  any  percep¬ 
tible  doubt  America’s  determination  to 
resist  communism  and  to  strengthen 
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freedom-loving  and  independent  people. 
They  also  show  America’s  goodwill  and 
generosity. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  has  been  distributed  somewhat 
indiscriminately  and  perhaps  carelessly. 
I  am  thinking  in  particular  of  aid  given 
to  Yugoslavia,  India,  and  Egypt.  First 
let  us  look  into  the  case  of  Yugoslavia. 

Yugoslavia  was  a  victim  of  Axis  ag¬ 
gression  early  in  the  last  war.  During 
that  war  its  brave  people  resisted  the  in¬ 
vaders  as  best  they  could  and  hoped  to 
regain  their  lost  freedom  at  the  end  of 
that  war.  Unfortunately  that  was  not 
to  be,  for  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Axis  forces,  they  were  saddled  with  the 
unrelenting  and  ruthless  dictatorship  of 
the  Moscow-trained  Communist  Tito. 
Thus  the  helpless  Yugoslavs  were  forced 
to  exchange  the  Nazi-Fascist  tyranny  for 
a  Communist  one.  They  have  not  known 
freedom  for  16  years. 

The  United  States  Government’s  re¬ 
lations  with  Tito’s  Communist  regime 
were  not  too  friendly  during  the  first 
few  postwar  years.  In  1946,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  you  will  recall  the  ruthless  shoot¬ 
ing  of  some  United  States  fliers  by  the 
Yugoslav  Communists. 

In  1948,  however,  there  occurred  the 
new  famous  Tito-Stalin  feud.  All  of  a 
sudden  it  broke  out  into  the  open,  and 
of  course  gave  a  terrific  jar  to  the  Mos¬ 
cow-built  Communist  front.  To  the 
world  it  seemed  that  this  was  not  only 
a  personal  feud  between  the  two  Com¬ 
munist  top  dogs  but  a  real  and  basic 
divergence  in  Communist  ideology. 
Thinking  along  these  lines  the  leaders 
of  the  West  sometimes  allowed  their 
wishes  to  dominate  their  thinking  and 
thus  almost  blind  them  to  the  incon¬ 
trovertible  and  ugly  fact  that  commu¬ 
nism  in  any  garb,  in  any  form  and  under 
any  sky  is  the  sworn  and  deadly  enemy 
of  freedom  and  democracy. 

At  that  early  date  we  tried  to  draw 
Tito  and  his  government  as  far  away 
from  Moscow  as  we  could,  in  order  to 
widen  and  deepen  the  breach  in  the 
Communist  front.  For  that  reason,  the 
United  States  Government  extended 
financial  and  material  aid  to  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  Government  on  a  rather  generous 
scale.  By  mid-1950,  that  is  by  the  time 
of  the  Korean  war,  the  total  aid  ex¬ 
tended  to  Tito  was  well  over  $300  mil¬ 
lion.  Since  then  our  aid  to  Tito’s  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  continued  without  inter¬ 
ruption  and  at  present  it  is  represented 
by  the  neat  sum  of  $1  billion. 

To  me  it  is  almost  preposterous  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  help  to  maintain  Communist  dic¬ 
tatorship  and  tyranny  in  Yugoslavia 
when  all  the  world  knows  that  we  are 
spending  far  larger  sums  to  combat  that 
very  type  of  tyranny.  Everyone  knows 
that  we  are  sworn  enemies  of  Commu¬ 
nist  tyranny.  Why  then  go  on  helping 
Tito’s  Communist  regime  in  Yugoslavia? 

Tito’s  Yugoslavia  is  not  a  free  country 
in  which  one  may  travel  and  see  condi¬ 
tions  there  for  himself.  ’Thus,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  know  much  about  the  lot  of 
the  poor  Yugoslavs  except  what  one  is 
told  by  Tito  himself.  In  the  second 
place,  Tito  and  his  government  have 


hever  had  any  love  for  the  free  West  and 
for  its  institutions.  Tito’s  government, 
for  example,  though  ostensibly  on  the 
outs  with  the  Kremlin,  did  not  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  free  governments  of  the 
West  in  their  fight  to  safeguard  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Korea.  The  Yugoslav  Govern¬ 
ment  did  not  raise  a  finger  while  nearly 
all  of  Korea  was  overnm  in  1950  by 
Commimists,  and  did  not  send  a  single 
soldier  to  fight  with  the  United  Nations 
forces  there  to  repel  the  Commimist  ag¬ 
gressors.  Such  acts  on  the  part  of  Tito 
should  have  opened  some  eyes  in  the 
West  and  in  the  United  States.  Appar¬ 
ently  they  did  not,  for  aid  to  Tito  was 
not  interrupted  in  any  way,  and  still 
continues. 

Even  more  startling  and  instructive  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
was  Tito’s  recent  flirtations  with  Mos¬ 
cow.  Khrushchev’s  and  Bulganin’s  visit 
to  Belgrade  early  last  year,  followed  by 
Tito’s  visit  to  Moscow  last  June,  certainly 
should  have  given  the  leaders  in  the 
West  food  for  thought.  This  was  not 
just  a  courtesy  visit.  There  Tito  told 
the  men  in  the  Kremlin  last  June  that 
“the  break  between  his  country  and  the 
Soviet  Russia  is  healed.  Nothing  of  the 
kind,’’  he  told  his  Russian  hosts,  “will 
ever  again  happen  between  the  two 
countries.’’  By  this  time  our  “sad  sus¬ 
picion  was  confirmed.’’  As  one  news¬ 
paper  columnist  put  it,  “The  suspicion 
long  entertained  by  many  Americans 
that  the  top-level  Communists  are 
smarter  than  our  boys  of  the  same  rank 
is  rapidly  assuming  the  proportions  of 
solid  fact.’’  The  recent  Soviet  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  Himgarian  revolution  may 
have  frightened  Tito  a  bit,  but  it  is  clear 
where  his  sympathies  lie.  His  state¬ 
ments  during  the  Suez,  Polish,  and  Hun¬ 
garian  crises,  have  been  reserved,  but  his 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  has  voted 
consistently  witli  Communist  Russia,  or 
abstained  in  voting  to  their  own  advan¬ 
tage.  How  can  we  justify  our  declara¬ 
tion  of  anticommimism  when  we  support 
Tito,  whom  we  have  built  into  a  world 
figure  in  commimism  and  who  only  re¬ 
cently  boasted  that  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Commimist 
countries  were  already  improving? 

India  is  another  country  which  has  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  United  States  finan¬ 
cial  and  material  aid  during  the  last 
decade.  She  has  been  in  dire  need  of 
foodstuffs  and  the  United  States  has 
been  extremely  generous  both  with  food, 
capital  and  consumers  goods,  such  as  iron 
and  steel,  cotton,  fertilizers,  and  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  for  malaria  control,  for 
village  development,  for  sanitation,  for 
schools  and  for  teacher  training.  Since 
1950  the  aid  to  India  has  come  to  about 
$525  million. 

India  is  the  largest  non-Communist 
land  mass  in  Asia  and  the  biggest  non- 
Communist  country  in  the  world  as  far 
as  population  is  concerned.  She  could 
be  a  real  and  effective  force  against 
communism  in  Asia.  Under  Nehru,  how¬ 
ever,  India  has  instead  played  a  so-called 
neutralist  role  that  in  its  effects  has  been 
anti-American  and  pro-Communist. 
For  example,  India’s  representative  in 
the  United  Nations,  Krishna  Menon,  has 


voted  with  the  Soviet-China  bloc  on 
nearly  all  important  issues  which  divide 
the  free  West  from  the  Communist  East. 
Soviet  loans  to  India,  small  in  size,  have 
been  widely  publicized,  but  the  outright 
gifts  of  the  United  States,  ninning  into 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  do  not 
get  any  such  publicity.  As  one  of  our 
colleagues  said,  “Though  United  States 
aid  to  India  has  been  five  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  Soviet  Union,  still  Rus¬ 
sians  get  the  praise  while  all  we  merit 
is  criticism  and  obstruction.”  Thus  our 
aid  earns  us  instead  of  credit  and  recog¬ 
nition,  only  taunts  and  criticism.  Aid  to 
India  has  no  justification — ^neither 
strengthening  our  defenses  nor  earning 
goodwill. 

Egypt  is  the  last  of  the  three  countries 
which  hardly  merits  United  States  aid. 
Grants  so  far  given  total  somewhat  more 
than  $50  million  while  credits  extended 
as  loans  add  about  half  as  much  to  that 
total. 

Soon  after  Nasser  took  over,  Egypt 
tried  to  play  neutral  like  India.  But 
since  the  fall  of  1955  Egypt  has  been  flirt¬ 
ing  heavily  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
two  countries  have  concluded  commer¬ 
cial  and  trade  agreements,  bartering  of 
cotton  for  arms  and  ammunition,  tech¬ 
nical  assistance,  and  so  on.  And  by  the 
middle  of  last  year  it  looked  as  if  Nasser’s 
government  was  permitting  Soviet 
agents  to  plant  themselves  firmly  in 
Egypt.  Only  recently  Nasser  said  that 
Russia  has  shown  more  understanding 
than  the  United  States  on  the  Middle 
East  problem. 

Neither,  Tito,  nor  Nehru,  nor  Nasser, 
in  sum,  can  he  trusted  any  longer.  They 
have  played  the  Communist  game  often 
enough  to  betray  our  interests,  and  they 
have  forsaken  our  confidence.  At  the 
meeting  of  these  three  heads  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia — at  Brioni — last  July  they  talked 
about  “peaceful  and  active  coexistence 
between  the  free  and  the  slave  worlds.” 
They  also  insisted,  in  their  joint  com¬ 
munique,  upon  the  admission  of  Com¬ 
munist  China  into  the  United  Nations. 
In  this  connection  the  New  York  'Times 
correspondent  stated — July  21,  1956 — 
that  the  free  world  should  be  put  on 
its  guard  against  the  platitudes  con¬ 
tained  in  the  communique. 

In  view  of  the  duplicity,  the  double- 
dealings  and  lack  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  leaders  of  these  countries  to  the 
West;  in  view  of  their  action  .serving  the 
interests  of  communism  through  their 
utterances  and  deeds;  and  furthermore, 
in  view  of  their  ingratitude,  I  urge  this 
Congress  to  finally  terminate  its  aid  to 
Yugoslavia,  India,  and  Egypt. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  through 
the  years  some  of  us  have  objected  to 
this  program  for  reasons  which  con¬ 
stantly  recur.  Among  those  reasons,  and 
I  think  one  of  the  most  important,  is 
the  fact  that  we  have  found  year  after 
year  an  increasing  abdication  of  the 
power  of  congressional  control  and 
scrutiny  over  the  programs  encom¬ 
passed  by  this  bill.  I  feel  that  we,  as 
elected  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatives,  have  a  responsibility  on  be¬ 
half  of  those  whom  we  represent  to  study 
constantly  the  ways  in  which  our  funds 
are  authorized,  appropriated  and  ex¬ 
pended.  I  feel  that  increasingly,  under 
legislation  enacted  heretofore  and  the 
legislation  proposed  this  year,  we  are  not 
properly  discharging  that  obligation. 

Now,  just  let  me  cite  a  few  out  of  a 
number  of  illustrations  that  could  be 
given  in  that  respect.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Members  will  note  from  the  bill  that 
there  is  this  year  set  up  a  special  assist¬ 
ance  fund.  That  fund  as  now  provided 
in  the  bill  is  in  the  amovmt  of  $275  mil¬ 
lion,  which  can  be  spent  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  President  almost  without  any 
other  limitation. 

Secondly,  within  the  bill  this  year,  as 
in  past  bills,  there  are  great  powers  of 
transferability;  that  is,  the  Executive, 
may  direct  that  funds  found  to  be  not 
necessary  in  one  section  of  the  bill  may 
be  transferred  to  another  section.  That 
also  gives  power  to  the  Executive  over 
which  the  Congress  does  not,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  have  adequate  scrutiny. 

Thirdly,  for  the  first  time  this  year  we 
find  proposed  the  development  loan  fund 
about  which  much  has  already  been  said 
on  this  floor.  That  fund  would  provide 
this  year  for  a  half  billion  dollars  which 
could  be  spent,  again,  almost  without 
congressional  control  or  information. 

And,  finally,  a  fourth  illustration  is  the 
use  of  the  fund  which  arises  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480.  Of  course,  those  funds  are 
not  controlled  by  the  bill  before  us  now, 
but  are  related  to  the  purposes  of  this 
bill. 

Of  such  funds  it  is  expected  that  there 
will  be  available  in  excess  of  $1  billion 
which  will  be  used  under  the  control  of 
the  Executive,  again,  for  purposes  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill  but 
without  adequate  congressional  super¬ 
vision  in  connection  with  the  mutual 
security  program. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat  that  we 
have  here  a  case  of  a  shortcoming  in  bills 
of  past  years  continuing  in  the  present 
legislation.  We  are  not,  as  Members  of 
this  House  performing  our  duties  and 
discharging  our  responsibilities  as  we 
should  in  this  matter,  in  my  opinion. 

In  connection  with  that  there  arises 
the  question  as  to  how  much  money  will 
be  available  and  how  much  money  will 
be  needed.  I  think  Members  should 
keep  in  mind  that  the  estimated  amount 
spent  in  the  mutual  security  program 
for  the  fiscal  year  1957  is  $3.8  billion. 
The  amount  estimated  to  be  spent  in  the 
fiscal  year  1958  is  $3.9  billion.  But  how 
much  money  do  we  have  on  hand  to 
provide  the  funds  for  future  expendi¬ 
tures?  In  the  first  place,  there  is  in  the 
pipeline  approximately — and  I  am 
speaking  now  in  round  figures  for  ease  of 
reference — $6.2  billion.  Add  to  that  ap¬ 
proximately  $1  billion  in  counterpart 
funds.  And  also  add  the  $1  billion  in 
Public  Law  480  funds  to  which  I  previ¬ 
ously  made  reference.  Finally  then  in¬ 
clude  the  amount  authorized  by  the  bill 
before  us  today,  and  you  have  $11.4  or 
$11.5  billion.  That  amount  of  money, 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  be  available  to  dis¬ 
charge  these  obligations  which  I  have 
pointed  out  are  now  running  at  $3.8  or 


$3.9  billion  per  year,  besides  Public  Law 
480  expenditures. 

I  contend  that  this  is  more  money  than 
we  need.  This  bill  could  be  drastically 
reduced,  if  passed  at  all,  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  or  the  parts  of  the  program  which 
can  be  justified  would  not  suffer  in  the 
least. 

I  think  the  objection  that  many 
thinking  people  make  to  the  general 
philosophy  of  this  program  is  this;  We, 
as  Americans,  have  a  tendency  to  rely 
for  the  solution  of  our  problems,  both 
domestically  and  in  the  foreign  field, 
upon  the  mere  giving  of  dollars.  We 
find  it  easier  to  say,  “Well  here  is  a 
problem,  let  us  solve  it  by  giving  dol¬ 
lars,”  rather  than  by  giving  to  the  de¬ 
gree  that  we  should  the  inspirational 
and  the  moral  leadership  which  the 
world  needs  and  for  which  it  cries  out. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  were 
to  tie  our  efforts  at  helping  needy  na¬ 
tions  throughout  the  world — and  cer¬ 
tainly  we  are  all  in  accord  with  that 
worthy  goal — if  we  would  tie  those  ef¬ 
forts  more  to  the  matter  of  providing 
proper  leadership  and  proper  guidance, 
and  less  to  the  mere  giving  of  money,  we 
would  have  a  higher  quality  and  greater 
degree  of  leadership  and  at  the  same 
time  be  able  to  provide  relief  to  the 
heavily  overburdened  American  tax¬ 
payer. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wol- 

VERTONl. 

(Mr.  WOLVERTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 

Viic  't'ATn  vlrc  ^ 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Members  of  the  Congress,  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  important  subject  of  what 
should  be  the  extent  and  coverage  of 
our  aid  to  other  nations,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  we  too  often  emphasize  the 
thought  that  it  is  foreign  aid.  There 
are  those  who  think  its  only  purpose 
is  to  aid  foreign  nations.  Thus,  it  is 
easy  for  such  to  condemn  the  program 
on  the  basis  that  there  is  much  in  our 
own  country  that  needs  assistance, 
many  worthwhile  projects  that  are  ap¬ 
pealing  in  character,  and,  in  fact,  neces¬ 
sary.  All  of  this  can  be  admitted  and 
yet  this  would  not  justify  our  elimina¬ 
tion  of  so-called  foreign  aid.  In  saying 
this  I  am  not  overlooking  the  need  that 
does  exist  in  our  own  country  in  many 
ways  to  which  the  funds  now  provided 
to  foreign  nations  could  be  well  utilized 
here  at  home. 

The  failure  of  many  well  intentioned 
persons  to  justify  the  assistance  we  now 
extend  abroad  arises  from  the  fact  that 
jn  their  thought  we  are  giving  aid  to 
foreign  nations  instead  of  giving  it  to 
our  own  people.  If  this  be  a  true  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  actual  reason  or  purpose  of 
our  foreign  assistance,  then  there  would 
be  some  justification  for  the  objection 
that  is  raised.  However,  this  is  not  the 
true  purpose  or  objective  of  our  foreign 
assistance.  The  fact  is  that  our  real 
purpose  and  intent  is  to  provide  a  means 
of  mutual  security.  It  can  be  imder- 
stood  rightly  only  when  we  emphasize 
the  thought  of  mutuality.  In  other 
words,  the  advantages  arising  from  such 
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assistance  are  not  for  the  sole  benefit  of 
foreign  nations,  but  for  their  benefit  and 
our  own  taken  together  in  a  mutuality 
of  benefits.  Thus,  a  mutual  security 
program. 

There  is  no  one  who  will  doubt  that 
with  the  uncertain  conditions  that  now 
exist  throughout  the  world,  and,  the 
strength  of  the  enemies  to  our  way  of 
life,  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  to 
provide  security  that  our  way  of  life  may 
survive.  To  accomplish  this  it  was 
necessary  that  the  nations,  such  as  our 
own  that  believe  in  the  principles  of 
liberty,  freedom  and  democracy,  should 
be  knit  together  into  a  solid  phalanx 
strong  enough  to  resist  and  hold  in  check 
the  forces  of  communism.  We  have  seen 
communism  bring  within  its  domain 
countries  and  subjects  until  it  possesses 
two-thirds  of  the  world’s  surface  and 
population.  In  the  face  of  such  a  grow¬ 
ing  power  intent  on  world  domination, 
this  Nation  could  not  sit  idly  by  and  do 
nothing.  To  do  so  could  have  meant 
our  own  subjection,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  other  free  nations  of  the  world. 

To  withstand  the  forces  of  communism 
required  the  joint  effort  of  all  free  na¬ 
tions.  Unfortunately,  the  other  free 
nations  of  the  world,  and  whom  we 
looked  upon  as  allies  in  this  momentous 
struggle,  were  unable  because  of  the 
ravages  of  World  War  n  to  bring  to  the 
support  of  freedom’s  cause  the  entire 
financial,  material  and  manpower  that 
was  necessary  to  combat  the  powerful 
enemies  of  freedom.  They  had  been 
devastated,  their  industries  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  destroyed,  and  their  manpower 
decimated  by  death  and  injuries  during 
the  years  that  the  war  continued.  Our 
Nation  was  the  only  one  that  at  the  close 
of  the  war  left  with  the  resources  and 
wealth  suflacient  to  help,  support  and 
strengthen  the  nations  to  whom  we  must 
look  for  assistance  in  providing  security 
against  an  enemy  intent  on  destroying 
the  liberties  and  freedom  which  all  free 
loving  people  enjoy. 

Fortunately,  the  policies  that  have 
united  the  free  nations  together,  and, 
the  assistance  we  have  been  able  to  give, 
in  addition  to  that  provided  by  our  less 
able  allies,  with  God’s  blessing,  has  kept 
us  free  of  commimism  and  enabled  us  to 
build  a  bulwark  of  defense  that  has  pro¬ 
vided  security  for  ourselves  and  the 
other  democracies  associated  with  us  in 
this  common  effort.  Thus,  what  we 
have  provided  in  the  way  of  foreign  aid 
has  in  fact  been  for  our  mutual  assist¬ 
ance  as  opposed  to  the  thought  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  only. 

Too  often  it  would  seem  that  in  the 
opinion  of  many  that  our  assistance  to 
the  cause  of  mutual  defense  has  been  a 
one-way  street.  The  fact  is  that  the  na¬ 
tions  receiving  grant  military  assistance 
from  us  have  spent  for  defense  about 
$5V^  for  every  dollar  that  we  have  put 
into  such  assistance.  We  can  more  read¬ 
ily  vmderstand  the  beneficial  results  of 
this  mutual  assistance  program  when 
we  realize  that  in  1950  our  allies’  active 
ground  forces  numbered  about  ZYz  mil¬ 
lion  men,  mostly  illtrained  and  poorly 
equipped.  By  the  end  of  1956,  there 
were  4.8  million  men  in  the  ground  forces 
of  our  allies — an  increase  of  37  percent. 
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In  the  same  length  of  time  there  was  an 
increase  in  their  navies  of  139  percent. 
Their  air  forces  were  equipped  with  over 
12,000  conventional  aircraft,  and  the 
number  of  jet  aircraft  had  increased  to 
nearly  11,000 — 22  times  as  many  as  they 
had  in  1950. 

Furthermore,  to  offset  the  thought 
that  the  remarkable  increase  in  military 
power  was  entirely  the  result  of  the 
amount  of  money  received  from  us,  we 
should  realize  that  in  1950,  for  example, 
when  we  began  our  military  assistance 
programs,  our  expenditures  for  assist¬ 
ance  to  European  NATO  countries 
amounted  to  $300  million.  In  that  year 
these  countries  themselves  made  defense 
expenditures  of  $6.5  billion.  In  1953, 
when  our  expenditure  for  aid,  to  meet 
the  need  of  that  time,  had  increased  to 
$3.2  billion,  they  spent  $12.8  billion  for 
defense.  Thus,  the  amount  they  raised 
of  this  total  of  $16  billion  was  80  percent. 
And  in  1956,  when  our  contribution  to 
their  efforts  amounted  to  $1.7  billion,  our 
NATO  partners  in  Europe  expended  for 
defense  $13.1,  or  almost  90  percent  of  the 
total  expenditures  combined.  And,  it 
should  be  further  noted  that  although 
Korea,  the  Chinese  on  Formosa,  and 
Turkey  are  three  of  the  largest  recipi¬ 
ents  of  the  defense  funds  authorized  in 
this  bill,  and  although  they  may  not  be 
able  to  make  any  substantial  contribu¬ 
tion,  yet,  no  one  will  doubt  that  these 
nations  are  ready,  able,  and  willing  to 
fight  should  a  Communist  attack  occur. 

Another  phase  of  this  question,  and  of 
great  importance,  relates  to  the  fact  that 
as  we  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
military  forces  of  our  allies  we  are  doing 
so  on  a  basis  that  makes  it  far  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  if  we  had  to  maintain  our 
own  military  forces  in  those  countries. 

The  committee  report  makes  plain  that 
our  assistance  is  a  vital  part  of  the  de¬ 
fense  efforts  of  our  allies  and  our  own 
defense.  Without  our  assistance  and 
our  support,  our  friends  might  well  falter 
and  not  make  the  necessary  efforts  to 
protect  themselves.  With  the  funds 
provided,  the  United  States  will  assist  in 
the  support  of  more  than  200  divisions, 
more  than  2,300  naval  vessels,  more  than 
10,000  jet  aircraft,  and  more  than  12,000 
conventional  aircraft. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  endeavor 
to  achieve  a  comparable  defense  status 
from  its  own  funds  and  manpower,  it 
would  be  impossible.  For  example,  it 
costs  per  year  to  pay,  house,  feed,  and 
clothe  the  average  military  man  of  our 
allies  on  his  own  soil,  for  Turks,  $105; 
for  Koreans,  $117;  for  free  CJiinese,  $142; 
for  Italians,  $837;  while  the  comparable 
cost  for  a  United  States  military  man, 
without  arms,  is  $3,511,  to  which  must 
be  added  $3,000  per  year  for  transporta¬ 
tion  and  maintenance,  making  a  total  of 
approximately  $6,600.  Thus,  our  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  free  nations  provides  a  shield 
behind  which  they  can  become  strong. 
Our  assistance  provides  confidence  and 
strength  in  a  vital  part  of  the  wox'ld. 

But,  aside  from  the  cost  element,  we 
realize  that  if  we  did  not  support  these 
foreign  soldiers  in  strategic  areas,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  our  American 
soldiers  in  the  place  and  stead  of  the 
foreign  soldiers.  Thus,  it  would  necessi¬ 


tate  thousands  more  of  our  American 
boys  being  placed  in  foreign  countries. 
Certainly  to  avoid  this  we  are  willing  to 
make  a  contribution  to  assist  these  for¬ 
eign  countries  in  providing  a  military 
force  of  their  own. 

While  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  mili¬ 
tary  aid,  yet,  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  in  addition  thereto  the  purpose  of 
our  foreign  aid  or  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  is  also  to  provide  assistance  in  eco¬ 
nomic  development  activities  for  the  un¬ 
developed  free  nations  that  do  not  have 
the  financial  resources  nor  the  technical 
knowledge  to  enable  them  to  do  so  with¬ 
out  our  help.  These  programs  are  al¬ 
ready  beginning  to  show  the  worthwhile 
results  to  be  attained  by  such  programs. 
Our  weak  allies  are  being  made  eco¬ 
nomically  strong,  and,  there  are  many 
indications  that  the  continuation  of  this 
part  of  our  program  will  be  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  to  our  own  Nation  as  well  as  to  the 
recipient  nation.  There  is  a  great  deal 
more  that  could  be  said  to  enlarge  on 
these  different  activities.  Some  of  these 
have  already  been  enlarged  upon  and  in 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  debate  will 
receive  further  attention  and  emphasis. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been 
considerable  publicity  given  to  what 
seems  to  have  been  deficiencies  in  ad¬ 
ministration.  As  these  have  come  tp  no¬ 
tice  they  have  been  corrected.  Even  in 
Iran,  where  probably  the  most  serious 
shortcomings  were  found,  the  net  result 
has  been  nevertheless  successful,  and,  the 
general  opinion  is  that  without  our  as¬ 
sistance  Iran  might  have  been  taken  over 
by  the  Communists.  In  this  connection 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  has  reported  that  action 
has  been  taken  that  will  correct  most  of 
the  deficiencies  which  its  audits  have  re¬ 
vealed.  There  can  be  no  justification  for 
wasteful  practices  and  the  most  careful 
supervision  should  be  given  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  such  at  all  times. 

In  conclusion,  as  we  remember  the 
recent  outrages  to  the  people  of  Hungary 
by  the  use  of  Soviet  military  power,  in 
crushing  the  desire  for  liberty  of  the 
people  of  that  utffiappy  nation,  we  can¬ 
not  afford  to  relax  in  our  national  en¬ 
deavors  nor  withhold  our  assistance  to 
needy  nations.  We  must  constantly  be 
aware  that  this  Nation,  nor  any  other 
free  nation,  can  stem  the  tide  of  com¬ 
munism  alone.  We  need  the  strength 
that  comes  from  the  unity  and  combined 
strength  of  all  standing  together.  This 
has  been,  is  now,  and  will  continue  to  be 
a  program  to  help  insure  our  seciu’ity  as 
a  free  nation. 

The  committee  should  be  commended 
for  bringing  to  the  House  a  bill  that  while 
considerably  less  in  amount  than  author¬ 
ized  a  year  ago,  yet  continues  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  mutual  assistance  in  a  manner 
that  will  not  curtail  or  diminish  its  ef¬ 
fectiveness. 

The  bill  has  my  full-hearted  support. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]. 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  given  per-' 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time.  I 


asked  for  this  time  to  discuss  with  my 
colleagues  here  the  question  that  many 
have  asked  me  ^relative  to  whether  or 
not  I  will  offer  the  so-called  Bow  reso¬ 
lution  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill. 

I  think  everyone  knows,  I  hope  that 
everyone  knows  of  my  sincerity  in  an 
effort  to  bring  before  this  House  an 
opportunity  for  the  membership  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  on  the  so-called  status- 
of-forces  agreements  and  treaties.  I 
feel  that  it  should  be  done  and  it  should 
be  done  on  a  bill  of  its  own. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
by  a  vote  of  18  to  8  reported  out  a  reso¬ 
lution,  House  Joint  Resolution  16,  which 
is  still  pending  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  If  a  rule  were  granted  on  that 
resolution  the  House  could  work  its  will 
and  the  Members  could  express  them¬ 
selves  upon  that  question  and  that  ques¬ 
tion  alone.  I  believe  in  my  own  mind 
that  that  is  the  orderly  and  proper  pro¬ 
cedure  for  the  consideration  of  the 
status-of-forces  agreements,  and  I  am 
not  retreating  one  inch  from  my  posi¬ 
tion  that  something  should  be  done. 

May  I  also  point  out  that  there  is 
another  bill  which  can  come  before  this 
House  on  which  an  amendment  can  be 
offered  that  will  be  germane  in  the  form 
of  a  limitation  on  the  use  of  appropria¬ 
tions  in  which  the  question  can  be  de¬ 
termined  indirectly,  but  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  shall  have  the  resolution  voted 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  before 
that  comes  and  that  will  give  us  a 
chance  to  approach  directly  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  status-of-forces  agreements. 

I  have  given  other  consideration  to 
the  so-called  Bow  resolution  as  an 
amendment  to  this  bill.  In  my  own 
humble  judgment,  I  do  not  believe  the 
resolution  as  drawn  and  as  written 
would  be  germane.  I  believe  if  we  were 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  this  bill  it 
would  be  necessary  to  water  it  down,  to 
weaken  it,  to  where  it  would  not  have 
real  effect. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
taken  this  time  to  advise  those  who  have 
been  asking  me  the  question  of  whether 
I  shall  offer  the  amendment  to  this  bill 
that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  on  the  question 
of  the  status-of-forces  agreements,  but 
I  shall  continue  to  hope  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  will  grant  a  rule  on  the 
bill  which  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has,  as  I  have  said,  voted  out  by 
a  vote  of  18  to  8.  If  that  is  not  done, 
then  I  reserve  the  right  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  other  legislation  which 
may  come  to  the  fioor  so  that  the  Mem¬ 
bers  will  have  an  opportunity  to  pass 
upon  this  question. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minytes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  SiaiTHl. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  take  this  time  to  ask  the  gentle¬ 
men  in  charge  of  this  bill  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  a  question  that 
was  expressed  in  an  article  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  this  morning  that  I  think  is 
very  disturbing.  This  article  says  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  has  been 
making  an  investigation  of  a  certain 
matter  which  relates  to  graft  and  rack¬ 
eteering  with  these  funds  that  has  been 
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going  on  'with  agents  of  foreign  govern¬ 
ments  whereby  ofiScials  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  by  connivance'- in  these  offshore 
purchases  have  been  enriching  them- 
selevs  out  of  this  fund. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  when  you  pour 
out  as  much  money  as  we  have  been 
poirring  out  in  this  thing  there  is  some 
graft  and  dishonesty  about  it.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  us  doubt  that.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  inevitable.  But  the  thing  that  dis¬ 
turbs  me  is  the  statement  that  that 
official  information  obtained  by  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  whose  duty  it  is  to  make 
an  accounting  of  these  funds  has  been 
classified  information  and  that  we  are 
expected  to  vote  this  money  in  this  bill 
but  are  denied  the  information  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  quite  material  about 
correcting  any  such  thing  if  it  does  exist. 

I  now  want  to  ask  somebody  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  What 
about  that?  Is  there  such  classified  in¬ 
formation?  Has  that  report  been  made? 
Is  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
officials,  and  has  it  been  classified  and 
excluded  from  consideration  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  that  has  to  appropriate  the  money? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  If  I  may  rise  to  an¬ 
swer  the  gentleman’s  question,  it  is  a 
question  which  certainly  deserves  an 
answer  and  I  think  this  is  the  appro¬ 
priate  time.  We,  on  the  committee,  were 
just  as  disturbed  to  read  of  the  report 
in  the  press  with  regard  to  this  prof¬ 
iteering.  We  have  had  communications 
that  have  raised  this  question  before. 
The  report  in  question  is  at  the  com¬ 
mittee  table.  There  are  2 — 1  at  the 
majority  table  and  1  at  the  minority 
table.  Those  reports  are  classified 
“secret”  for  the  reason  if  they  were  pub¬ 
lished  to  the  general  public,  they  would 
interfere  with  coimtry-to-country  nego¬ 
tiations.  But,  they  are  available  to 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  In  what  way? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  They  are  available  for 
Inspection  here. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Of  course, 
there  are  435  of  us  who  may  be  more  or 
less  interested  in  this  subject,  but  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  there  are  only  two  copies 
of  it  extant;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  That  is  all  I  know 
about  in  this  Chamber,  but  certainly  we 
would  make  this  available  to  any  Mem¬ 
ber. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  It  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  a  matter  of  discussion  on 
the  floor.  I  do  not  want  to  stir  up  any 
unnecessary  trouble,  but  I  want  to  say 
I  was  shocked  and  I  am  still  shocked  at 
the  idea  that  Congress  is  asked  to  au¬ 
thorize  an  appropriation  of  this  size  and, 
yet,  we  are  told  that  material  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  it  is  classified  and  Con¬ 
gress  is  not  permitted  to  see  it.  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  does  have  access  to  it. 

Mr  COFFIN.  I  have  some  further 
information  which  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  should  know  at  this  point. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  think  every 
Member  of  the  House  ought  to  know 
everything  that  is  material  about  this 
subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 


Mr.  GROSS.  I  wrote  to  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  a  few  days  ago  asking 
whether  it  was  true  that  these  reports 
had  been  suppressed,  and  I  had  a  letter 
this  morning,  and  I  am  sorry  I  do  not 
have  it  with  me,  but  I  can  get  it  in  a  very 
short  time,  saying  it  is  true  and  that  the 
matter  is  classified. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  That  is  what 
bothers  me,  that  word  “classified.” 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further  for  just  one  short  ob¬ 
servation,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  taxpayers  of  this  country  are  en¬ 
titled  to  know  something  about  these 
reports  that  are  being  suppressed. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me,  I  think  it  is 
important  to  point  out  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Accounting  Office  specifically  ad¬ 
vised  our  committee  that  it  had  foimd 
no  evidence  of  any  corruption  at  all. 
Our  committee  made  a  further  study  of 
this  and  have  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Coffin]  to  explain  this  mat¬ 
ter,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  see  fit  to  do 
it  at  this  time.  But,  I  do  not  know  what 
else  you  can  do  other  than  to  make 
these  classified  reports  available  to  any 
Member  of  the  Congress  who  wants  to 
study  them  and  see  whether  they  draw 
the  same  conclusions  from  them  that 
the  General  Accoimting  Office  does  when 
it  says  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
corruption. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Let  me  say 
that  what  worries  me  about  it,  and  I 
might  say  what  irritates  me  about  it,  is 
that  anything  that  is  material  to  a  prop¬ 
er  consideration  of  this  bill  ought  not  to 
be  classified  and  withheld  from  the  Con¬ 
gress  of’ the  United  States  when  the 
Congress  speaks  for  all  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOSS.  This  is  not  a  singular  in¬ 
stance.  It  has  been  the  experience  of  a 
subcommittee,  which  I  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  chairman  of  at  the  moment. 
This  has  happened  in  a  number  of  cases. 
In  each  instance,  it  has  been  at -the 
urging  of  the  executive  and  they  have 
asserted  a  full  right  to  determine  exactly 
what  the  Congress  may  have  for  any 
legislative  objective. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  do  not  deny 
that  right,  but  I  do  assert  the  right  and 
the  propriety  and  the  necessity  that 
nothing  be  withheld  from  the  Congress 
when  they  have  to  appropriate  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOYLE.  I  want  to  join  with  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  that  I  too  have 
suffered  some  of  the  same  fears  he  has 
expressed  on  the  floor  here  today. 
Late  yesterday,  I  directed  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  [Mr,  Gordon]  concerning 
testimony  on  the  offshore  procurement 
activity  which  might  mar  the  integrity 
of  this  fine  program.  In  volume  V,  at 
pages  1184  and  1185,  willed  and  soft- 


pedalled  representations  Indicate  that 
stealing  and  profiteering  appear  to  be 
part  of  the  ground  rules. 

As  a  true  and  continuing  friend  of 
foreign  aid,  I  do  not  want  the  people’s 
right  to  know  and  the  right  to  full  dis¬ 
closure  to  be  abridged  by  so-called  pa¬ 
triotic  labels  as  classified,  confidential, 
or  secret. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  getting 
to  be  a  bit  sensitive  about  this  word 
“classified.”  That  was  the  only  pur¬ 
pose  of  my  taking  the  fioor.  I  have  con¬ 
cluded  all  I  wished  to  say  about  it  at 
this  time,  but  I  am  glad  to  know  that  at 
least  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
does  have  access  to  these  secret  files. 

(Mr.  BOYLE  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

[Mr.  BOYLE’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Coffin]. 

Mr.  COFPTN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  do  not 
wish  to  get  into  a  controversy  as  to 
whether  certain  documents  should  be 
classified.  I  think  that  is  a  matter  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Moss],  has  looked  into  very  well  in  his 
committee  over  the  past  months,  and 
I  trust  he  will  continue  to  do  so. 

I  think  this  body  is  entitled,  however, 
at  this  point  in  the  debate  to  at  least 
have  the  conclusions,  as  far  as  our  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  able  to  get  them,  as  to 
the  existence  or  nonexistence  of  profi¬ 
teering  in  off-shore  procurement. 

A  year  ago  in  the  hearings  on  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1955,  this  matter 
is  covered  to  some  extent,  beginning  at 
page  639.  Those  hearings  are  available 
to  you.  At  the  outset  I  think  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  point  out  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  pointed  out  a  moment  ago, 
specifically  advised  our  committee  this 
year,  having  reference  to  the  blue- 
covered  document  on  the  committee 
table,  that  it  had  found  no  evidence  of 
any  corruption  at  all.  This  is  the  same 
document  that  is  the  basis  for  the  news¬ 
paper  report  that  has  just  been  men¬ 
tioned.  Our  policy  that  a  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  should  not  make  a  profit  on 
off-shore  procurement  contracts  is  not  a 
matter  of  legislation,  but  has  been  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  executive  branch  as  a 
part  of  the  effort  to  improve  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  program. 

This  is  how  offshore  procurement 
operates:  A  memorandum  of  under¬ 
standing  is  drawn  up.  It  is  an  inter¬ 
national  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  foreign  government,  and 
it  establishes  generally  the  framework 
within  which  particular  contracts  are  to 
be  carried  out.  Many  contracts  are  car¬ 
ried  out  under  one  umbrella  of  under¬ 
standing.  Each  of  these  memorandums 
of  understanding  contains  a  no-profit 
clause.  This  no-profit  clause,  although 
it  may  differ  in  exact  phraseology,  exists 
in  our  dealings  with  each  country  with 
whom  we  have  off-shore  procurement 
transactions.  It  confirms  the  under¬ 
standing  that  foreign  governments 
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should  not  profit  from  the  placement  of 
off-shore  procurement  contracts. 

These  are  the  provisions  that  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  memorandum  of  under¬ 
standing.  The  first  provision  is  that  no 
profits  will  be  made  by  the  foreign 
government. 

Second,  profit  is  defined  as  including 
net  gains  resulting  from  fiuctuations  in 
their  exchange. 

Three,  contracts  are  to  be  taken  col¬ 
lectively  in  figuring  out  profits. 

Four,  the  foreign  government  agrees  to 
determine  whether  it  has  realized  any 
such  profit. 

If  the  foreign  government  determines 
that  a  profit  has  been  realized,  it  agrees 
to  enter  into  a  conversation  with  the 
United  States  to  determine  the  amount 
of  money  that  shall  be  returned.  Like¬ 
wise,  the  foreign  government  agrees  to 
enter  into  conversations  in  the  event 
the  United  States  Gtovernment  considers 
that  such  profits  have  been  realized. 

A  provision  of  this  memorandum  also 
provides'  that  we  shall  have  access  to 
such  documents  and  accounting  data  as 
are  necessary  to  determine  the  facts. 
If,  as  a  result  of  such  conversations  and 
looking  over  this  data,  it  is  decided  that 
the  foreign  government  has  realized  a 
profit,  that  profit  is  refunded  to  the 
United  States.  These  contracts  with 
people  in  the  foreign  countries  are  taken 
collectively.  We  may  have  a  number 
of  contracts  in  a  particular  country,  but 
there  is  this  umbrella  that  covers  all 
of  them.  So  before  we  find  out  whether 
a  foreign  government  owes  us  a  refund, 
we  have  to  look  at  the  whole  picture  as 
to  the  profits  and  losses  on  individual 
contracts. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  I  have  two  short  ques¬ 
tions.  How  long  has  this  document  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  The  answer  will  be 
forthcoming  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  about  10  days,  I  understand.  July  3. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  July  3? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Have  any  witnesses 
been  calied  before  the  committee? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  We  had  the  Comp¬ 
troller  General  whose  testimony  before 
our  committee  was  based  upon  this 
document. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Is  that  testimony 
available? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  That  testimony  is  in 
our  hearings  at,  roughly,  page  1185. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  If  there  was  a 
thorough  investigation  and  questioning 
of  the  Comptroller  General  about  this 
document  I  am  at  a  total  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  House  should  be  deprived 
of  the  document  about  which  searching 
testimony  has  been  given. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  If  I  may  reply  to  the 
gentleman,  I  would  say  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  interested  in  the  d(Hiclusions 
of  the  Comptroller  General  as  to  whether 
there  was  or  was  not  profiteering.  We 
satisfied  ourselves  that  he  had  satisfied 
himself  that  there  was  no  profiteering, 
and  we  respected  the  communication 
from  the  Executive  that  dealings  be¬ 


tween  our  country  and  countries  in¬ 
volved  in  this  program  would  be 
prejudiced  if  the  whole  program  as  to 
amount  were  revealed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  Maine  3  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  If  there  were  no  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  the  Comptroller  General 
says  there  was  no  profiteering,  then  what 
is  the  secret? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  The  secret  would  have 
to  do  with  the  amounts  of  the  contracts 
allocated  to  individual  coimtries  imder 
onr  off-shore  prociurement  program,  and 
is  analogous,  for  example,  to  the  very 
recent  trip  of  Ambassador  Richards.  It 
has  not  been  revealed  how  much  money 
he  abligated  to  certain  coimtries  of  the 
Middle  East.  He  could  not  come  out 
and  say  “We  have  given  so  much  aid 
to  this  country  and  so  much  to  that,’’ 
or  “We  have  not  given  this  country 
what  they  requested.’’  It  would  raise  hob 
and  be  prejudicial  to  the  whole  program. 

Mr.  BARDEN.  Well,  it  is  raising  hob 
in  my  head  now.  When  taxpayers’ 
money  is  being  given  away  in  such 
quantities  and  amounts  as  we  are  deal¬ 
ing  with  here  it  certainly  should  not  be 
kept  secret  from  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  submit  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  should  satisfy  his  mind  by  going 
through  the  document. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  Comptroller  General, 
himself,  was  before  our  committee.  We 
went  into  this  in  great  detail.  There  is 
a  summary  of  it  beginning  at  page  1185 
of  part  6  of  our  hearings.  At  one  place 
on  page  1192,  I  asked  him  this  question; 
“By  and  large  it  has  not  been  that 
somebody  has  excluded  these  profits  for 
unworthy  motives  or  an  attempt  to  con¬ 
ceal  them;  it  has  been  merely  the  ac¬ 
counting  setup  where  the  reports  did  not 
reveal  the  known  profits?’’ 

And  he  answered:  “It  was  more  a 
question  of  ownership  through  Govern¬ 
ment  instrumentalities.” 

Some  of  these  contracts  were  let  to 
corporations  that  we  considered  to  be 
Government  corporations  that  were  not 
to  make  a  profit.  But  private  corpora¬ 
tions  that  received  contracts  had  their 
legitimate  profits  figured  in  the  contract 
price.  Now  the  dispute  is  whether  in 
fact  some  of  these  corporations  were  pri¬ 
vate  corporations  as  we  understand 
them,  or  GoVernment-owned  corpora¬ 
tions  and  actual  instrumentalities  of  the 
governments.  If  the  former,  the  profit 
was  proper:  if  the  latter,  the  profit  was 
not. 

At  another  place  I  asked  him  this  ques¬ 
tion:  “Is  the  problem  of  their  status  a 
factual  problem  or  a  legal  problem? 
Where  is  the  difficulty?”  And  his  as¬ 
sistant,  Mr.  Bailey,  said:  “I  consider  it 
a  factual  problem.  I  believe  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  has  concurred  in  our 
position  that  these  are  Government- 
owned  corporations.” 

It  is  a  very  complicated  matter,  there 
is  no  question  about  that;  but  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  primarily  factual  rather  than 
legal.  Representatives  of  one  govern¬ 


ment  say  one  thing,  and  representatives 
of  our  Government  now  interpret  it  an¬ 
other  way.  It  is  like  a  case  of  two  law¬ 
yers  interpreting  the  same  language  dif¬ 
ferently.  Mr.  Campbell  added,  at  the 
the  bottom  of  page  1193:  “We  make  no 
implication  of  corruption.” 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  may  point  out  that 
this  subject  matter  currently  has  been 
the  subject  of  negotiations  between  our 
Government  and  other  governments. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  A  great  deal  has  been 
accomplished  through  these  negotiations 
and  working  with  the  executive.  We 
have  had  the  services  of  a  skilled  attor¬ 
ney  in  this  field  in  reviewing  it  and  in 
getting  at  the  root  of  these  contracts. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  have  two  questions. 
First,  is  this  a  secret  document  such  that 
if  it  were  known  it  would  endanger  the 
security  of  this  country;  second,  or  is  it 
kept  secret  in  order  that  somebody  might 
be  able  to  make  some  money  out  of  the 
program? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  would  think  it  is  kept 
secret  for  the  reason  that  the  gentleman 
first  expressed  and  because  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  way  of  putting  it.  It  would  prej¬ 
udice  us  in  working  out  our  relationships 
with  these  European  countries,  I  might 
point  out  to  the  gentleman. 

With  this  I  will  close  the  presentation 
I  would  like  to  make,  then  open  it  up  for 
a  few  more  questions.  The  Defense  De¬ 
partment  has  advised  our  committee, 
pursuant  to  a  communication  from  our 
chairman,  that  there  is  no  evidence 
whatsoever  that  officers  of  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
official  positions  to  profit  at  our  expense. 
The  sole  qufestion  is  whether  the  govern¬ 
ments  themselves  have  profited  under 
our  offshore  procurement  contracts  and 
to  the  committee’s  knowledge  no  foreign 
government  has  repudiated  its  contrac¬ 
tual  undertaking  to  remit  to  us  any  net 
profit  it  may  have  made  should  it  ulti¬ 
mately  be  determined  that  profits  were 
made. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  any  clarification  he  wishes  to  make. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  would  like  to  read 
a  paragraph  from  a  letter  from  the 
Comptroller  General,  as  follows : 

We  were  Informed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  it  was  considered  advisable 
that  the  contents  of  this  report  be  treated 
as  classified  information  since  it  might  be 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  future  country-to-country  nego¬ 
tiations  relative  to  this  problem  should  this 
information  be  disclosed. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  has  expired. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  there  has  been  no 
profiteering,  can  the  gentleman  think  of 
any  good  reason  jrhy  the  Comptroller 
General,  in  his  letter  written  to  me  yes¬ 
terday,  should  not  have  so  stated? 
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Mr.  COFFIN,  Not  having  seen  the 
letter  I  do  not  know.  I  can  only  speak 
from  information  we  have  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  received  from  the  Comptroller 
General  and  the  cold-turkey  testimony 
before  our  committee  that  there  was  no 
corruption  and  he  had  seen  this  report. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  would  like 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  page  1194  of  the  hearings  where  my 
remarks  are  given  in  these  words: 

I  am  bringing  that  out  because  I  take  it 
what  you  say  here  will  be  available  to  the 
Members  of  Congress.  When  we  reach  the 
floor  of  the  House,  I  am  sure  we  will  have 
questions  asked,  and  it  will  be  helpful  to 
have  your  answers.  It  would  seem  from 
what  you  have  told  us,  that,  as  a  result  of 
someone’s  inefficiency  or  stupidity,  American 
taxpayers  have  suffered  an  unjustifled  loss. 
Is  there  a  possibility  of  any  corruption? 

You  will  find  that  on  page  1194  of  the 
hearings.  It  clearly  shows  that  it  was 
the  belief  of  our  committee  that  the  in¬ 
formation  given  the  committee  would  be 
furnished  our  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  in  the  printed  hearings  of  the  com¬ 
mittee,  available  to  all  Members,  is  an 
account  of  what  happened  including  my 
suggestion  of  possible  corruption.  I  un¬ 
derstand  it  is  definitely  far  from  being  a 
closed  matter,  and  for  this  our  commit¬ 
tee  is  responsible. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  minority  floor  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Martin]. 

(Mr.  MAR'IIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
will  be  no  more  important  legislation 
before  the  present  Congress  than  that 
which  we  are  considering  here  today. 
It  is  import^t  not  only  to  the  future  of 
the  United  States  but  to  the  whole  free 
world  as  well. 

May  I  say  in  the  first  instance,  that  the 
President  is  deeply  interested  in  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  He  believes  it  is  the 
vei-y  foundation  of  our  foreign  polcy 
and  the  policy  of  those  who  would  re¬ 
strain  Communist  domination  of  the 
world.  He  believes  it  is  essential  for  us 
that  we  do  not  fail  in  our  commitments 
to  the  nations  who  are  our  friends  and 
allies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  considering 
today  only  an  authorization  bill.  We 
can  actually  criticize  this  measui-e  as  we 
have  criticized  other  bills  in  the  past  and, 
perhaps,  a  great  deal  of  criticism  may  be 
justified.  But  what  we  have  here  today 
is  a  vital  matter.  We  must  ask  ourselves: 
What  is  best  for  the  United  States? 
What  is  best  for  the  free  world?  Will 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  bring 
peace,  security,  and  freedom  to  the 
world?  Those  are  questions  that  we  will 
answer  here  today.  If  we  believe  this 
measure  means  peace  and  freedom,  it  is 
certainly  justified. 

As  far  as  the  amount  is  concerned, 
that  matter  can  be  debated  after  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  con¬ 
ducted  its  survey.  Let  us  take  the 
amount  recommended  by  our  Foreign 


Affairs  Committee  and  then  we  can  scru¬ 
tinize  the  amounts  as  we  get  the  report 
from  our  appropriations  committee. 

This  legislation  was  initiated  by  the 
Tniman  administration.  It  was  adopted 
by  the  80th  Republican  Congress,  and  so 
it  was  and  is  today  a  bipartisan  effort  to 
stop  the  threat  of  communism  which 
has  deeply  concerned  us  all. 

What  have  we  done  through  these  aid 
appropriations?  I  ask  you  to  look  across 
the  ocean  to  Europe.  At  the  time  this  bill 
was  passed, Europe  was  in  a  chaotic  state. 
Europe  was  in  confusion.  Europe  did 
not  know  what  the  future  might  bring. 
Everybody  was  discouraged  and  discon¬ 
tented.  What  a  vast  difference  there  is 
over  thei’e  today.  The  countries  of 
Europe,  for  the  most  part,  are  on  their 
feet,  standing  up  resolutely  in  support 
of  the  free  world.  They  are  going  ahead 
and  are  resisting  communistic  progress. 

Another  thing  we  must  never  forget. 
Communism  is  still  a  grave  danger  in 
this  world.  If  it  were  not,  this  legislation 
would  not  be  essential.  We  could  spend 
our  money  on  local  projects  and  reduce 
taxes.  Neither  must  we  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  bulk  of  our  money  is  not 
going  to  Europe  but  to  the  Near  East  and 
the  Par  East  where  the  Communists  are 
making  their  last  desperate  effort  to  win 
world  domination.  And,  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believes  that  in  Soviet  Russia 
and  in  Communist  China  there  is  a 
weakening  of  conditions.  The  people  are 
restless,  they  seek  relief  from  oppression 
and  an  escape  from  restricted  food  al¬ 
lowances.  There  are  signs  of  revolution. 
We  see  it  on  all  sides.  First  Poland,  then 
Hungary,  then  China,  and  now  in  Rus¬ 
sia  proper.  Yet,  today,  as  we  approach 
the  time  when  complete  victory  might 
be  won,  there  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  some  to  carry  on.  I  cannot  believe 
that  that  is  the  real  spirit  of  America. 
America  is  not  likely  to  run  out  with 
victory  so  near  at  hand.  'We  have  put 
our  hands  to  the  plow  and  will  not  turn 
back  until  the  job  is  done. 

We  talk  about  economy.  Now,  I  am 
for  economy  just  as  much  as  any  Mem¬ 
ber  in  this  House,  because  economy  plays 
a  vital  role  in  the  section  from  which  I 
come.  Because  our  soil  was  not  too  rich 
in  fertility,  we  had  to  learn  and  practice 
economy  if  we  were  to  progress.  Thrift 
and  economy  was  the  price  New  England 
paid  fof  progress.  So,  I  believe  in  econ¬ 
omy. 

But,  I  want  to  remind  you  Members  of 
the  House  that  three-fourths,  or  two- 
thirds,  at  least,  of  this  meney  is  devoted 
to  military  expenditures.  I  ask  you,  is 
it  not  desirable  to  have  in  Asia  and  in 
Europe  armies,  in  case  we  are  attacked — 
and  God  forbid  that  we  will  ever  be 
attacked — that  will  stand  by  resolutely 
as  stanch  allies.  Is  it  not  a  wise  in¬ 
vestment,  costly  as  it  may  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you,  is  it  not 
economy  to  make  a  contribution  of  $300 
to  maintain  a  Turkish  soldier  at  the  Dar¬ 
danelles  instead  of  having  to  spend 
$6,000  or  $7,000  to  maintain  a  soldier  in 
the  United  States?  Is  it  not  economy 
to  maintain  a  soldier  in  Formosa,  or 
South  Korea,  or  Pakistan,  or  Israel,  or 
any  of  these  other  countries  who  are  on 
the  side  of  the  free  world,  instead  of 
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having  to  maintain  a  larger  force  in  the 
United  States?  I  believe  you  will  agree 
with  me  that  is  so.  And  we  must  also 
remember  that  while  our  soldiers,  in  the 
event  of  war,  would  have  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  across  the  ocean,  these  other 
soldiers  are  today  on  what  may  be  the 
battlefield  where  the  fighting  would  be¬ 
gin.  They  are  on  the  job,  and  because 
they  are  the  Soviet  refrains  from  iiress- 
ing  forward.  When  you  think  of  econ¬ 
omy,  is  it  not  better  economy  to  spend 
a  few  dollars  of  the  people’s  tax  money, 
if  that  is  necessary,  in  order  that  we 
may  have  peace?  Ah,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
war  should  come  to  the  United  States, 
these  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
that  we  are  trying  to  save  now  would 
disappear  in  a  single  day  and  the  burden 
that  would  fall  upon  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  would  be  tremendous.  We 
have  had  that  experience.  We  must  not 
flirt  with  the  possibility  of  another  war. 

So  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  contribute  to  the  military  strength 
of  those  who  are  willing  to  stand  with 
the  Free  World  we,  are  voting  for  econ¬ 
omy.  That  is  the  real  economy. 

’There  is  some  talk  about  our  economic 
support.  Some  put  it  on  the  ground  that 
this  is  a  great  philanthropic  effort  of  a 
great  and  noble  country  doing  its  part  to 
help  the  more  backward  countries  of  the 
world.  Yes,  we  take  credit  for  noble 
impulses.  It  was  the  original  purpose 
of  our  effort.  Yet,  when  we  think  real¬ 
istically,  we  realize  that  we  are  going  to 
derive  profit  through  the  spending  of 
this  money.  We  give  economic  aid  in 
accordance  with  our  means  to  these 
countries  for  development.  The  devel¬ 
opment  brings  a  great  demand  for  goods 
and  America,  with  its  friendly  relations 
established,  will  share  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  in  that  new-found  market.  It  keeps 
the  wheels  of  prosperity  spinning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  important  legis¬ 
lation  not  only  to  the  business  con¬ 
cerns  who  may  profit  through  these  ex¬ 
penditures  but  for  other  reasons.  We 
have  today  the  most  prosperous  country 
in  the  world.  We  are  enjoying  at  this 
moment  a  high  degree  of  prosperity. 
That  prosperity  is  shared  by  everyone 
who  works  in  the  factory,  by  everyone 
who  toils  on  our  farms.  The  great  bulk 
of  these  contributions  will  go  not  in 
dollars  but  in  goods  from  America.  It 
all  helps  a  prosperity  that  will  be  of 
benefit  to  every  seaport  in  this  countiT — • 
Boston,  New  York,  Baltimore,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  San 
Fi-ancisco,  Seattle — every  seaport  bene¬ 
fits  through  the  expenditure  of  this 
money.  Of  course,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  do  this  merely  on  the  basis  of 
profit  to  ourselves,  but  that  is  a  result¬ 
ing  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  should  pass 
this  bill.  I  believe  we  should  approve 
the  bill  in  the  amounts  as  they  have  been 
reported  out  of  the  committee.  The 
total  has^  already  been  substantially  cut 
below  the  amount  voted  by  the  Senate. 
It  may  be  that  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations  may  cut  it  further.  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  a  policy  that 
is  good  for  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world,  let  us  not  be  niggardly.  Let  us 
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do  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  bring 
the  results  that  all  of  us  desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  repeat,  it  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  vote  we  are  going  to  cast  this  week. 
We  are  going  to  cast  a  vote  that  will 
leave  its  mark  on  history.  We  are  either 
going  to  go  forward  and  win  this  victory 
against  the  Communists  who  are  trying 
through  their  ideological  propaganda  to 
dominate  in  the  world,  or  we  are  going  to 
weaken  our  forces  and  give  them  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  intensify  their  efforts  and  per¬ 
haps  resort  to  force.  Let  no  one  think 
for  one  moment  that  the  Kremlin  is 
hesitating.  The  Kremlin  is  matching 
our  efforts  wherever  it  is  humanly  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  get  in.  Men  change  in 
the  Soviet  world,  but  the  communistic 
effort  marches  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  it  is  the  part 
.  of  good  judgment  to  pass  this  bill  and  to 
give  the  amounts  necessary  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  United  States  to  weld  all 
the  free  nations  of  the  world  together. 
Let  us  not  forget  this  one  fact:  That 
today  world  leadership  rests  with  the 
United  States.  No  other  country  in  the 
world  can  assume  this  leadership  or  has 
the  power,  financial  or  military,  to  save 
this  free  world.  We  must  do  the  job  if 
it  is  to  be  done. 

So  my  appeal  to  you  is  to  support  the 
President  whom  we  have  entrusted  with 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  I  am 
old-fashioned  enough  to  believe,  much 
as  I  may  think  I  know  about  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  that  in  all  the  history  of  this  coun¬ 
try  the  Congress  has  been  and  is  forced 
to  rely  upon  the  President,  whoever  he 
might  be,  to  conduct  our  foreign  affairs. 
That  is  his  constitutional  right.  We 
should  avoid  back-seat  driving. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  us  pass  this  legislation.  Let  us  give 
the  President  what  he  says  is  needed.  I 
believe  that  in  the  next  2  years  you  will 
find  that  all  the  efforts  of  these  past 
years  will  prove  to  be  well-directed  and 
the  money  well  expended,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  with  all  my  heart  that  these  people 
are  rapidly  approaching  the  position 
whereby  we  can  see  the  world  tenseness 
relieved,  and  we  can  go  forward  to  the 
day  when  we  can  build  this  free  world 
on  a  more  peaceful  basis. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  12  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  ZABLocia]. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
honored  and  privileged  to  follow  our  dis¬ 
tinguished  former  Speaker,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin]. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  speak  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  mutual-security  bill.  It  is 
my  contention  that  this  program  is  a 
fundamental  and  essential  aspect  of  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  today. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Martin]  and  other  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Congress  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  me  have  emphasized  the  problems 
and  the  needs  of  the  various  areas  of  the 
world  and  the  tremendous  importance 
of  this  program.  It  is  vital  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
whole  free  world.  We  are  looked  upon 
for  leadership  in  the  free  world,  and  the 
consequences  of  what  we  do  or  fail  to  do 
with  respect  to  the  mutual-security  pro¬ 
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gram  will  reach  far  beyond  our  own  na¬ 
tional  frontiers. 

The  world  today  is  one  in  which  we 
and  our  friends  cannot  relax  our  collec¬ 
tive  efforts  for  stability  and  security. 
There  is  no  basis  for  any  hope  that  the 
long-range  objectives  of  international 
communism  for  world  domination  have 
been  abandoned. 

We  must,  therefore,  place  continued 
reliance  on  the  mutual-security  program 
and  its  provisions  for  continued  economic 
and  military  assistance.  We  are  seeking 
on  the  one  hand  to  make  outright  ag¬ 
gression  unprofitable  and,  thus  unlikely. 
To  this  end,  we  have  supported  mutual- 
defense  agreements  throughout  the  free 
world  and  have  supplied  arms,  materiel, 
and  training  to  assist  in  the  defense  of 
friendly  nations.  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
has  religiously  spent  weeks  and  months 
in  hearings,  gathering  information  for 
a  sane  and  sound  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  refer  to  the  charts  in  order  to 
justify  the  authorization  for  military 
funds  provided  in  this  mutual-security 
bill. 

The  question  is  asked:  Do  we  face  a 
threat?  I  am  sure  no  one  will  disagree 
that  the  Communists  are  still  determinea 
to  spread  their  influence  over  the  entire 
world.  No  one  will  deny  that  they  do 
have  the  forces  in  attempting  to  con¬ 
quer  the  world  by  force.  The  Russians 
have  the  second  largest  Navy,  over  400 
submarines,  many  new  surface  vessels, 
175  first-line  divisions,  and  over  20,000 
aircraft. 

The  satellites  have  80  divisions  and 
about  2,500  aircraft,  although  less  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  they  are,  never¬ 
theless,  a  danger  to  our  security. 

These  figures  demonstrate  that  the 
Communists  do  have  an  effective  fighting 
force. 

The  Communists  have  the  capability  of 
economic  penetration  in  the  following 
areas:  Malaya,  Burma, Indonesia,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Bolivia,  and  Argentina,  as  well  as 
in  Syria  and  Egypt. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  meet  the 
threat  we  face?  We,  naturally,  must 
build  up  our  allies,  not  only  in  Europe 
but  the  Far  East  as  well.  Our  bases 
throughout  the  world  must  be  protected 
with  the  help  of  our  allies. 

We  have  over  250  major  bases  outside 
the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States.  These  bases  are  our  front  line 
of  defense.  These  bases  are  protected 
through  collective  security  agreements, 
pacts,  and  treaties.  Our  allies  in  the 
Far  East  will  assist  us  in  meeting  the 
Communist  threat  in  that  area  of  the 
world. 

By  building  up  the  military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  strength  of  our  allies,  we  protect 
the  natural  resources  in  those  areas.  We 
are  very  much  dependent  upon  those 
natural  resources.  These  areas  are  the 
sources  of  strategic  materials  such  as 
bauxite,  natural  rubber,  tin,  manganese, 
tungsten,  mercury,  platinum,  industrial 
diamonds,  antimony,  cobalt.  The  money 
we  are  expending  in  this  program  builds 
up  the  military  and  economic  strength 
of  our  allies. 


This  is  a  very  interesting  chart.  It 
shows  the  comparative  costs  of  a  United 
States  soldier  per  year  and  the  cost  per 
year  of  the  average  military  man  of  our 
allies.  The  cost  of  a  United  States 
military  man  is  $3,511,  and  this  does  not 
include  equipment,  transportation,  and 
other  costs.  The  cost  of  equipping  a 
French  soldier  is  $r,440;  Italian,  $837; 
Pakistani,  $485;  Korean,  $117;  and  a 
Turk,  $105. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Let  me  emphasize  that 
the  figures  the  gentleman  is  giving  are 
for  just  four  things,  pay,  food,  clothing, 
and  housing  for  the  soldier.  It  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  equipment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  does  not  include 
equipment  or  transportation. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  cost  $3,500  for  just 
those  four  things:  pay,  food,  clothing, 
and  housing  for  the  American  soldier. 
Transportation  and  equipment  are  in 
addition. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  $3,511  figure 
for  a  United  States  soldier  in  the  Far 
East  could  well  be  $6,500. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Jhat  French  soldier  to¬ 
day  is  down  in  Algeria  fighting  a  co¬ 
lonial  war.  He  is  not  up  in  Europe, 
which  is  one  of  the  codefendant  areas 
of  the  European  area. 

■  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  is  possible  that 
some  French  soldiers  are  there.  He 
may  be  fighting  a  cause  which  he  thinks 
is  proper  in  his  own  country,  but  he  is 
well  equipped  to  fight  for  us  when 
needed. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  We  claim,  of  course, 
that  the  American  soldier  is  better  than 
any  other  one,  but  if  we  did  not  have 
these  allied  forces  of  nearly  5  million, 
we  might  have  to  double  our  own  forces 
abroad  and  we  would  have  to  spend 
double  our  military  budget  and  run  it  up 
to  over  $70  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  a  very  con¬ 
servative  statement. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  view  of  the  trouble 
we  are  having  in  foreign  countries,  the 
argument  on  the  status  of  forces  agree¬ 
ment,  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  if  these 
people  have  the  manpower  and  we  fur¬ 
nish  the  money,  why  can  we  not  equip 
their  soldiers  and  leave  our  boys  at 
home? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  exactly 
what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  we  have  our  soldiers 
all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  We  have  them  be¬ 
cause  it  was  necessary.  We  are  bring¬ 
ing  our  boys  home,  but  we  do  need  allies 
who  are  well  trained  and  equipped. 

Mr.  LONG.  Do  you  know  of  any  al¬ 
lied  coimtry  where  we  have  our  boys 
where  the  people  of  that  country  want 
them  there? 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  is  my  opinion  and 
my  understanding  that  except  for  iso¬ 
lated  cases,  the  people  in  eveiT  country 
where  our  boys  ai’e  at  present,  welcome 
their  presence. 

We  do  not  have  occupation  troops  in 
every  country  in  the  world  but  only  in 
those  countries  that  desire  and  require 
our  troops.  Our  militai-y  organizations 
help  to  strengthen  and  to  train  the  man¬ 
power  in  these  countries. 

Let  me  assure  the  gentleman  that  our 
boys  are  welcome  in  most  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  except  in  special  cases  and  iso¬ 
lated  instances. 

Mr.  LONG.  How  do  you  account  for 
the  “Go  Home,  Americans’’  signs  that 
are  plastered  up  all  over  the  world? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  might  remind  the 
gentleman  that  during  our  own  train¬ 
ing  period  in  World  War  II  when  north¬ 
ern  boys  were  sent  to  southern  camps 
for  training  we  saw  signs  in  those  areas 
“Go  home,  Yanks,’’  but  we  still  welcome 
you.  There  may  have  been  isolated  in¬ 
stances  of  friction,  but  it  is  not  the  gen¬ 
eral  rule. 

Mr.  LONG.  But  they  did  not  raid  our 
embassies  and  trample  our  flag  under¬ 
foot. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Isolated  instances 
of  resentment  or  friction  are  bound  to 
occur,  but  they  are  few.  Remember  this, 
that  the  boys  who  were  sent  to  the 
southern  camps  did  not  in  all  instances 
enjoy  their  tour  of  duty  in  that  area 
nor  did  they  ask  to  go  there. 

I  am  sure  nobody  will  quarrel  with  the 
amount  of  money  we  have  expended  in 
European  NATO  defense.  Without  going 
into  too  much  detail,  this  chart  very 
clearly' portrays  the  amount  we  have  ex¬ 
pended.  Our  greatest  amount  was  spent 
in  1956,  $1,750,000,000. 

The  chart  I  am  now  exhibiting  por¬ 
trays  the  European  NATO  contribution 
and  moneys  expended.  It  tells  the  story 
better  than  words  can  explain.  It  shows 
the  amount  the  European  NATO  coun¬ 
tries  have  contributed  to  their  own  de¬ 
fense  and  to  NATO. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wall  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARDY.  If  the  gentleman  is  go¬ 
ing  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  amount 
which  we  have  spent  in  connection  with 
NATO  defense  and  with  what  the  Euro¬ 
pean  countries  have  spent  in  their  total 
defense — and  I  believe  that  is  the  pur¬ 
pose,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  is. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Then  would  you  not 
also  have  to  include  the  funds  that  we 
expend  in  our  direct  appropriations  for 
ail-fields,  equipment,  and  so  forth,  that 
are  for  the  use  of  those  countries  and 
the  NATO  forces? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  would  prob¬ 
ably  give  a  more  complete  picture,  but 
the  graph  or  chart  shows  what  the 
European  countries  have  done  toward 
contributing  to  their  own  defense. 

Certainly  we  have  contributed  directly 
to  NATO  through  the  infrastructure  by 
the  building  of  airfields  which  have 
been  made  available  to  our  military  peo¬ 
ple.  The  $1,700,000,000  is  part  of  the 
cost  of  these  airfields  that  are  available 


for  our  own  military  use  and  jointly  with 
the  NATO  countries. 

Mr.  HARDY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  I  do  not  want  to  indicate  that  I 
am  not  in  complete  agreement  with  our 
support  of  the  NATO  program;  I  am  in 
complete  support  of  the  program;  but  I 
also  believe  that  if  we  are  gbing  to  have 
a  comparison  of  figures  we  ought  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  whole  picture  rather  than  a  one¬ 
sided  picture.  If  the  gentleman  will  do 
that  I  will  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  will  find 
those  figures  in  one  of  the  later  charts, 
I  believe. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  coming  to  that 
and  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  my  pres¬ 
entation.  I  would  like  to  continue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  This  chart  shows 
the  contribution  and  expenditure  of 
$17,400,000,000  for  NATO. 

United  States  military  assistance  to 
NATO  was  $12,300,000,000.  At  least  $5 
billion  went  to  other  grant-aid  coun¬ 
tries,  making  a  total  of  $17,400,000,000. 

Our  grant-aid  loan  expenditures  were 
$78  billion  for  European  NATO  countries 
and  $15  billion  for  all  other  countries, 
making  a  total  of  $93  billion. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  said 
“grant  aid.”  That  is  other  expendi¬ 
tures.  Is  that  not  other  expenditures? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Other  expenditures, 
yes. 

In  1950  we  had  960  naval  vessels,  3,- 
500,000  active  ground  forces,  roughly 
11,000  conventional  aircraft  and  477  jet 
aircraft.  The  contribution  over  the  6- 
year  period  was  increased  to  2,300  naval 
vessels,  ’4,800,000  active  ground  forces, 
12,102  conventional  aircraft  and  10,798 
jet  aircraft,  plus  more  and  better  air¬ 
fields,  new  and  early  warning  systems. 
The  forces  have  been  better  trained, 
organized,  associated  with  a  high  morale 
factor. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  as 
I  have  been  told,  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  equipment  in  the  pipeline  not 
delivered  which  is  already  obsolete,  and 
that  when  delivered  there  is  probably  no 
use  for  it  in  NATO  or  the  European 
field?  And  I  would  like  to  ask  if  this  is 
so,  what  are  we  going  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  What  are  we  to  do 
with  some  of  the  commitments  we  have 
for  military  orders  that  are  now  in  the 
pipeline  for  our  own  domestic  forces 
that  are  obsolete  or  obsolescent  when 
they  are  available  for  use?  What  are 
w-e  going  to  do  about  our  own  military 
orders? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Some  of  them  have 
been  canceled. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Only  some  of  them 
have  been  canceled. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Have  we  canceled 
enough  of  the  dead  weight  in  the  pipe¬ 
line  which  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  use? 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  It  is  my  xmder- 
standing  that  percentagewise,  and  to 
a  greater  extent,  some  of  the  military 
end  items  that  were  contemplated  for 
our  allies  abroad  have  also  been  canceled. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  charge  has  been 
made  that  there  is  obsolete  or  obso¬ 
lescent  equipment  going  in  here.  Of 
course,  we  do  save  the  best  for  our¬ 
selves,  but  there  are  many  areas  in  the 
world  where  some  trucks  and  some  jet 
planes  which  are  not  of  top  priority 
are  completely  effective  for  the  purposes 
they  are  being  used  there  and  we  have 
not  obsolete  weapons  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  On  the  basis  of  my 
personal  observation  as  a  member  of  a 
study  mission,  without  mentioning  any 
country  in  particular,  and  I  shall  re¬ 
frain  from  mentioning  any  country,  I 
could  refer  to  a  half  a  dozen  or  more 
countries  where  our  most  obsolescent 
airplanes  would  be  a  blessing  in  disguise 
and  a  most  desirable  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  for  a  military  force.  A  mili¬ 
tary  item  may  be  obsolete  or  obsolescent 
to  us  or  to  some  of  our  allies,  but  in 
some  areas  of  the  world  the  most  obso¬ 
lete  airplane  is  still  a  modern  airplane. 

Now  this  is  the  chart  we  referred  to 
earlier  which  relates  to  the  total  world 
contribution  for  the  calendar  years  1950 
to  1956.  Money  spent  in  this  comitry 
for  defense  over  a  6-year  period 
amoimted  to  $254  billion.  Over  the 
same  6-year  period  the  United  States 
contribution  was  $17.4,  plus  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  the  NATO  countries  of  $93 
billion,  and  of  Canada  and  Australia  of 
$14  billion,  totaling  $124  billion.  The 
gentleman  will  say  that  is  not  a  true 
picture. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
that  expenditure  this  is  v/hat  we  have 
received:  1  million  men  in  an  active 
ground  force,  26,630  aircraft,  969  naval 
vessels,  which  comprise  the  United 
States  strength  today  which  cost  $254 
billion  over  a  6-year  period.  For  $124 
billion  we  have  5  million  men,  27,000 
airci-aft,  including  12,593  jets  and  2,500 
ships. 

In  comparison  of  what  we  have  in 
strength  today  and  the  strength -of  the 
free  world  our  contribution  and  assist¬ 
ance  to  our  allies  is  small. 

The  big  question  remains:  Just  how 
much  would  this  have  cost  us  in  man¬ 
power  to  meet  the  Communist  threat  if 
we  had  to  do  it  by  spending  money  to 
equip  om-  own  men?  That  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  today  when 
we  vote  on  this  legislation :  Whether  the 
money  we  have  spent  in  the  past  was 
worthwhile  and  whether  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  is  presenting  to  the  House  is  a  nec¬ 
essary  amount  to  authorize  in  order  to 
keep  our  allies  strong?  Have  we  received 
and  will  we  receive  sufiBcient  defense  for 
the  dollar  spent?  I  am  convinced,  and 
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I  hope  in  the  brief  time  allotted  to  me, 
with  the  aid  of  these  charts,  I  shall  be 
able  to  convince  you. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wll  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  certainly  subscribe  to 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  lot  cheaper  to  gain 
considerable  support  from  our  allies  by 
military  assistance  than  it  is  to  try  to  do 
it  all  ourselves.  Frankly,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  the  capacity  to  defend  the 
entire  free  world  oui’selves.  So,  cer¬ 
tainly  I  subscribe  to  a  proper  military- 
assistance  program. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  contribution.  The  gentle¬ 
man  agrees  that  the  entire  free  world  is 
threatened  and  that  it  is  better  to  have 
allies  to  meet  that  threat. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Of  com^,  that  is  one 
thing  that  I  think  we  can  agree  on,  that 
we  do  have  to  have  alUes,  and  certainly 
I  want  to  support  our  allies. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  know  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  made  a  thorough  investigation 
and  study  of  this  problem,  but  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  will  agree  that  we  have 
received,  in  return  for  our  money  spent, 
allied  assistance  m  meeting  that  threat. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  think  we  have  accom¬ 
plished  a  great  deal,  but  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  we  have  gotten  our  money’s 
worth,  and  that  it  what  I  was  trying  to 
get  a  little  better  understanding  of  when 
you  talk  about  what  we  have  put  into  the 
NATO  organization.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  you  have  a  record  there  of  what  we 
have  done  in  our  defense  effort.  A  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  that  has  been  ex¬ 
pended  in  the  NATO  countries;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  In  the  case  of  ship¬ 
ping  our  troops,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  HARDY.  And  in  the  case  of  mili¬ 
tary  construction  ^for  our  troops  in 
NATO. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman  is 
contributing  to  my  argument.  If  that 
is  true,  how  much  more  would  it  have 
cost  us,  if  we  wanted  that  additional 
strength,  at  the  cost  of  using  our  own 
men?  The  cost  would  be  tremendous. 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  point  I  am  trying  to 
get  across  is,  the  contribution  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Europe,  as  you  have  shown  it  in 
the  chart  on  my  right,  is  not  an  accurate 
reflection  of  the  percentage  of  our  con¬ 
tribution  to  European  defense. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  have  so  agreed 
with  the  gentleman  that  it  was  not  abso¬ 
lutely  accurate,  but  it  was  intended  to 
include  in  our  contribution  to  NATO  the 
$17.4  billion.  It  would  be  just  as  erro¬ 
neous,  to  include  all  the  maintenance 
costs,  salaries,  and  housing  of  our  troops, 
because  then  we  would  have  to  take  it 
out  of  the  $15.4  billion,  would  we  not? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  would  like  to  read  what 
Assistant  Secretary  Sprague,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  said  when  he  was 
presenting  these  charts  to  our  commit¬ 
tee.  This  is  his  answer  to  the  question, 
“What  would  this  military  strength  de¬ 
veloped  by  NATO  cost  the  United 
States?” 


I  don’t  think  there  Is  an  answer  to  this 
question:  What  would  this  have  cost  the 
United  States?  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
calculate  the  cost,  and  even  if  you  could 
compute  it,  I  don’t  think  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  United  States  in  time  of  peace 
could  support  this  kind  of  an  operation 
with  the  enormous  burden  that  it  would  be 
In  taxes  and  on  the  productive  facilities  of 
our  domestic  economy.  Thousands  and 
thousands  of  additional  men  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  serve  in  our  Armed  Forces,  mil¬ 
lions  more  than  we  now  have  overseas.  It 
would  just  be  an  impossible  situation. 

That  means  that  there  is  no  answer 
to  this  problem  of  world  defense  and  our 
own  defense  except  by  having  free  peo¬ 
ples  working  together  in  this  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program.  And  it  comes  to  us  at 
bargain  rates  compared  to  what  it  would 
cost  if  we  had  to  use  only  American 
forces.  That  is  not  my  statement.  That 
is  the  Pentagon’s. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  certainly  dealt 
with  us  at  bargain  rates  in  Korea,  did 
they  not?  We  populated  an  entirely  new 
section  of  Arlington  Cemetery  with 
Americans  who  died  in  Korea.  Where 
were  these  allies  when  the  chips  were 
down  in  Korea? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  We  are  just  trying 
to  prevent  another  Korea  by  building  up 
the  forces  of  our  allies.  If  we  had  had 
allies  at  that  time,  fewer  Americans 
would  be  in  Arlington  Cemetery. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  did  not  have  them 
then  and  we  will  not  have  them  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  we  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  at  that  time,  we  would  not  have 
had  a  Korea.  If  we  had  followed  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  some  people,  we  would  have  saved 
all  of  the  wealth  and  the  blood  that  it 
took  to  save  Korea.  This  situation  would 
have  been  avoided.  Without  allies  we 
would  be  inviting  other  Koreas,  and  the 
free  world  which  depends  on  our  leader¬ 
ship  would  be  written  off. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  have  about  10  for¬ 
eign  divisions  in  NATO  today  and  that 
is  all  you  have. 

The  need  for  the  military  assistance 
program  is  clear.  Our  assistance  is  a 
vital  adjunct  to  the  defense  efforts  of 
our  allies  and  to  our  own  defense.  With¬ 
out  our  assistance  and  our  support,  our 
friends  might  well  falter  and  not  make 
the  necessary  efforts  to  protect  them¬ 
selves.  With  the  funds  provided,  the 
United  States  will  assist  in  the  support  of 
more  than  10,000  jet  aircraft,  200  divi¬ 
sions,  more  than  2,300  naval  vessels,  and 
more  than  12,000  conventional  aircraft. 

Our  forces  in  Korea  are  being 
strengthened  with  a  buildup  of  modern 
weapons  as  a  result  of  the  Communist 
duplicity  in  failing  to  live  up  to  the  terms 
of  the  armistice  agreements.  If  we  were 
to  abandon  our  assistance  to  Korea, 
either  the  line  would  have  to  be  manned 
with  American  soldiers  or  else  we  would 
face  the  threat  of  complete  loss  of  that 
area  for  which  so  much  treasure  and  so 
much  blood  was  expended. 

Chaotic  conditions  prevail  in  the  Near 
East  and  there  are  serious  threats  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  Our 


major  military  assistance  efforts  in  that 
area  go  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran. 

Any  further  cut  in  our  militai’y-aid 
program  will  harm  our  important  allies. 
There  are  plarmed  programs  for  6  na¬ 
tions  which  will  utilize  60  percent  of 
funds  authorized:  Greece,  Turkey,  Pak¬ 
istan,  Japan,  Korea,  and  the  Chinese 
forces  on  Formosa.  Any  further  reduc¬ 
tion  will  inevitably  curtail  defense  efforts 
in  these  vital  countries. 

The  same  contentions  are  true  of  de¬ 
fense  support  which  provides  aid  to 
poorer  countries  that  are  unable  to  fi¬ 
nance  adequate  military  effort.  Of  the 
39  countries  receiving  military  assistance 
in  fiscal  1958,  only  15  are  to  receive  de¬ 
fense  support.  These  nations  receiving 
defense  support  are  of  great  strategic 
importance.  Seven  countries  on  the  per- 
imiter  of  Communist  China  will  be  the 
recipients  of  75  percent  of  defense  sup¬ 
port  frmds. 

The  committee  recommends  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  $700  million  for  defense 
support,  which  is  a  reduction  of  $461.7 
million  from  last  year’s  appropriation. 
This  reduction  is  justified  by  the  more 
rigid  definition  of  defense  support  and 
the  improved  economic  conditions  of 
some  countries  that  hitherto  have  re¬ 
ceived  such  assistance.  The  principal 
shift  in  emphasis  has  been  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Near  East  and  the  Far  East. 
Rapidly  changing  world  conditions  make' 
it  imperative  that  we,  the  United  States, 
are  prepared  to  defend  the  liberties  of 
freedom  loving  people  and  still  continue 
to  preserve  the  peace  whenever  possible. 

The  committee  recommends  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  $151.9  million  for  bilateral 
technical  cooperation  with  a  no-year 
limitation.  Technical  cooperation  con¬ 
sists  of  programs  for  sharing  technical 
knowledge  and  skills  with  less  developed 
countries.  These  countries  are  unde¬ 
veloped,  but  more  important  for  the 
United  States  long-term  policy  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  emerging  countries 
destined  to  play  an  increasingly  signifi¬ 
cant  role  in  the  decades  ahead.  The 
new  country  programs  will  include 
Burma,  Ghana,  Tunisia,  and  Morocco. 

Through  technical  cooperation  activi¬ 
ties,  we  are  inducing  changes  in  basic 
attitudes  in  the  methods  of  tackling 
economic  and  social  problems,  and  creat¬ 
ing  within  each  country  the  institutions 
that  will  permit  a  sustained  attack  on 
such  problems  after  the  termination  of 
our  assistance.  Major  emphasis  in  the 
technical  cooperation  programs  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  in  the  fields  of  agriculture, 
education,  industry,  health,  and  public 
administration.  During  the  next  year 
the  programs  will  be  conducted  in  more 
than  50  countries  and  territories  around 
the  world,  including  several  newly  inde¬ 
pendent  nations. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  help  accelerate  economic  development 
in  the  less  developed  countries  of  the 
free  world.  It  is  in  our  interest  because 
without  a  reasonable  hope  of  improving 
their  lives  according  to  the  pattern  of 
free  countries,  these  people  may  turn  to 
those  methods  which  have  been  employed 
so  brutally  in  human  terms:  The  method 
of  international  commimism. 
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This  can  happen  should  the  people 
despair  of  progress  under  moderate  lead¬ 
ers  and  reject  these  leaders  for  extrem¬ 
ists  who  serve  the  cause  of  tyranny.  It 
can  happen  should  these  moderate  lead¬ 
ers  themselves  take  the  gamble  of  ac¬ 
cepting  aid  and  counsel  too  naively  from 
the  Soviet  rulers — and  thus  lose  their 
freedom.  Loss  of  these  people’s  freedom 
would  threaten  freedom  everywhere. 
Thus,  eventually,  it  would  threaten  our 
freedom. 

If  it  is  important  for  the  United  States 
to  promote  the  growth  of  less  developed 
coimtries  of  the  free  world  through  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation,  it  is  essential  that  we 
continue  this  program  to  help  less  priv¬ 
ileged  people  to  help  themselves. 

There  are  those  who  would  terminate 
this  program  on  the  basis  of  extrava¬ 
gance  and  mismanagement.  However, 
in  no  case  has  it  been  demonstrated  that 
the  administration  of  the  program  was 
so  deficient  that  it  would  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  terminated  our  effort.  Even 
in  Iran,  where  the  most  serious  adminis¬ 
trative  shortcomings  were  found,  the  net 
result  has  been  strikingly  successful. 
The  consensus  of  informed  observers  is 
that  without  United  States  assistance, 
Iran  would  have  been  taken  over  by  the 
Commimists. 

The  committee  has  given  careful  con¬ 
sideration  to  every  aspect  in  this  bill.  As 
a  result,  a  good  bill  is  presented  today 
for  your  consideration.  Each  year,  after 
a  careful  scrutiny.  Congress  has  appro¬ 
priated  the  funds  to  sustain  this  pro¬ 
gram.  The  bill  authorizes  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $3.2  billion,  which  is  a  reduction  of 
$375  million  from  the  authorization  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate. 
The  committee  has  reported  this  bill 
after  extensive  study  and  consideration 
of  testimony  submitted  by  official  and 
private  witnesses.  All  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  available  has  confirmed  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  position  that  the  mutual  security 
program  is  essential  to  the  national  in¬ 
terest  and  security  of  the  United  States 
and  should  be  continued.  I  urgently  re¬ 
quest  your  support  in  the  passage  of  this 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  suflBcient  time  to  say  the  follow¬ 
ing. 

In  the  summer  of  1950,  when  we  were 
fighting  in  Korea,  and  doing  most  of  the 
fighting  and  hoping  for  more  United 
Nations  troops,  this  program,  this  mih- 
tary-aid  program  came  to  this  floor. 
The  vote  on  it  was  366  to  1.  That  1  was 
the  late  Vito  Marcantonio.  When  we 
were  in  the  Korean  struggle  which  was 
not  merely  our  fight  but  the  fight  of  the 
whole  free  world,  we  were  then  mighty 
glad  to  make  provision  so  that  we  could 
have  a  few  more  allies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  [Mrs. 
Church.] 

(Mrs.  CHURCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 


July  16 


Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come 
with  no  charts  and  today  with  but  few 
words.  I  make  no  argument  for  or 
against  the  annoxmced  pmpose  of  the 
bill.  Who  could  or  would  attempt  to 
argue  against  adequate  national  de¬ 
fense  or  the  preservation  of  freedom? 

At  this  time,  I  raise  no  quarrel,  at 
least  temporarily,  with  the  methods  of 
operation,  and  I  pass  over  the  waste  and 
inefficiency  that  my  own  committee  has 
discovered,  because  I  am  interested  pri¬ 
marily  in  just  one  point.  And  in  5  min¬ 
utes  there  is  only  time  for  that  one 
point.  I  refer  to  the  surrender  of  con¬ 
gressional  control,  as  embodied  in  this 
new  legislation. 

The  Committee  on  Poregin  Affairs  of 
the  House  is  an  institution  in  itself.  It 
is  an  honor  to  sit  in  the  midst  of  those 
who  have  long  dealt  with  foreign  policy. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  be  one  of  them,  even 
though  one  finds  one’s  self  occasionally 
in  the  position  of  being  a  rather  stormy 
petrel  in  opposition.  We  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  are  nevertheless  shown  courtesies 
and  forbearance  and  patience.  The 
committee  knows,  as  I  am  sure  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  know,  that  there 
is  no  one  who  ever  expresses  a  thought 
in  opposition  or  raised  his  voice  thereto 
who  does  not  agree  that  the  basic  security 
of  this  coimtry  is  the  most  important 
thing,  and  the  preservation  of  those 
freedoms  that  have  made  this  Nation 
great. 

In  the  present  situation,  I  hold  one 
fact  to  be  dangerously  true.  In  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  perils  in  the  world  and  of 
the  need  for  defense — and  it  is  as  gi-eat 
as  my  able  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Zablocki]  has  voiced  it — and  final¬ 
ly,  in  our  sympathy  for  peoples  of  the 
world  who  need  our  help,  we  are  losing 
sight  of  the  actual  provisions  of  this  bill. 
We  are  not  adequately  looking  at  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  And  no 
actual  piece  of  legislation  ever  more  re¬ 
quired,  for  our  own  sakes,  such  scrutiny. 

So  I  ask  just  this:  Will  you  read  care¬ 
fully  tonight,  before  you  vote  on  amend¬ 
ments  tomorrow,  the  not  perfect  but  ex¬ 
cellently  well-intentioned  report  of  the 
minority  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  a  report  signed  this  year 
by  2  members  of  the  majority  and  4  of 
the  minority  party?  We  prepared  this 
opposition  report,  not  because  we  wanted 
to  disagree,  not,  I  would  remind  you 
again,  because  we  were  in  any  sense  un¬ 
aware  of  the  need  or  not  eager  to  meet 
it,  but  mainly  because  we  honestly  felt 
that  this  legislaton  is  one  more  step,  and 
a  big  step,  toward  abdication  of  the  au¬ 
thority  of  this  Congress.  By  accepting 
the  bill  in  its  present  form  we  are  throw¬ 
ing  away  what  control  now  remains  over 
the  purse  strings.  We  are  denying  the 
Congress  the  chance  to  know  or  super¬ 
vise  adequately  the  program,  or  even  to 
learn  what  is  going  on  in  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  making  it  more  difficult, 
in  fact,  to  keep  step  with  what  is  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

I  said  a  few  moments  ago  on  the  floor 
to  one  of  my  colleagues,  ‘‘The  committee 
has  come  suddenly  alive.”  Why  did  it 
come  alive  suddenly?  Because  the  mem¬ 
bers  were  interested  in  accusations  of 


specific  instances  of  malperformance  in 
offshore  procurement.  We  are  always 
interested  individually  and  collectively 
whenever  any  specific  part  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  becomes  known  to  us  for  possible 
condemnation,  correction,  or  special 
note. 

I  can  only  warn  you  thoughtfully,  al¬ 
most  prayerfully,  that  when  we  pass  this 
bill  tomorrow,  we  shall  have  gone  one 
further  step,  and  a  big  one,  away  from 
knowing  what  is  going  on  in  the  pro¬ 
grams.  We  shall  have  gone  a  long  road 
away  from  knowing  what  is  being  ex¬ 
pended  and  how  and  where;  and  we 
shall  have  gone  almost  a  world  away 
from  acceptance  of  our  responsibilities 
as  representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  none  but  us 
to  express  their  convictions  on  foreign 
policy,  to  express  their  judgment  as  to 
how  money  should  be  spent  and  where. 
Only  through  us  can  they  express  their 
will  on  the  very  program  to  which  our 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  up  to  this 
time  has  devoted  so  much  thought  and 
care. 

I  cannot  xmderstand  why  any  com¬ 
mittee  would  seek  to  weaken  its  own 
authority.  I  certainly  will  not  be  able 
to  understand  it,  if  a  responsible  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
votes  tomorrow  without  amendment  to 
put  into  being  legislation  that  in  actual¬ 
ity  will  weaken  the  authority  of  this 
House  and  make  it  impossible  for  Mem¬ 
bers  to  exercise  our  individual  respon¬ 
sibility,  which  we  agreed  to  take  upon 
ourselves  when  we  accepted  member¬ 
ship  in  this  august  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  were  in  the 
House,  I  did  receive  permission  from 
the  Speaker  to  append  the  minority  re¬ 
port,  which  I  do  at  this  time  for  what 
I  hope  will  be  the  careful  attention  and 
study  of  every  Member : 

S.  2130 — Minority  Report 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956,  author¬ 
izing  $3.9  billion,  granted  extreme  flexibility 
to  the  executive  branch  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  management  of  the  mutual-secu¬ 
rity  program.  The  mutual-security  bill  for 
1957,  as  reported  by  the  committee,  author¬ 
izes  $3.2  billion  and  represents  a  further 
abdication  of  congressional  responsibility 
and  control  over  the  foreign-aid  program 
despite  increasing  and  incontrovertible  evi¬ 
dence  of  waste  'and  inefficiency  in  adminis¬ 
tration  and  execution. 

Some  of  us  have  in  the  past  inveighed 
against  the  policy  of  pouring  billions  of 
American  tax  dollars  into  programs  of  doubt¬ 
ful  validity.  Recent  disclosures  have  high¬ 
lighted  the  timeliness  of  our  earlier  warn¬ 
ings.  Irresponsibility  and  mismanagement 
in  the  Korean,  Iranian,  and  Vietnamese  as¬ 
sistance  programs  have  been  made  public. 
The  Comptroller  General  has  highlighted  the 
lack  of  validity  of  the  force  goals  used  in  O'Ur 
military  programs  and  the  inherent  lack  of 
candor  in  the  so-called  illustrative  programs 
presented  to  the  Congress  by  the  executive 
branch.  These  are  matters  of  the  past.  We 
feel  it  to  be  our  duty,  however,  to  point 
out  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people  the  pitfalls  inherent  in  the  present 
legislation.  As  surely  as  these  deficiencies 
go  uncorrected,  so  will  there  be  future  dis¬ 
closures  of  mismanagement  and  waste. 

FOREMOST  AMONG  THE  MANY  DEFECTS  OP  THE 

BILL  IS  THE  UNDUE  RELAXATION  OP  CONGRES¬ 
SIONAL  CONTROL 

The  defects  of  the  hill  are  many,  but  that 
transcending  all  others  is  the  relinquishment 
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of  congressional  control  over  the  program. 
The  trend  in  the  past  has  been  for  the 
executive  branch  to  request — and  to  re¬ 
ceive — ever  greater  flexibility:  but  now  the 
Congress  is  requested  abjectly  to  abdicate 
its  powers  and  to  grant  a  blank  check  to 
be  cashed  wherever,  by  whomever,  and  in 
whatever  amounts  as  are  designated  by  those 
in  charge  of  the  mutual-security  program. 
This  indictment  is  not  made  without  foun¬ 
dation.  The  bill  of  particulars  and  the  spe¬ 
cifics  are  set  forth  below. 

Relaxation  of  control  is  particularly  ap¬ 
parent  in  five  areas:  (1)  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  authorization,  (2)  the  defense  support 
authorization,  (3)  the  technical  assistance 
authorization,  (4)  the  development  loan 
fund  provisions,  and  (5)  the  special  as¬ 
sistance  provisions. 

Surrender  of  congressional  control  over 
military  assistance  program:  In  years  gone 
by,  military  assistance  was  authorized  on  a 
geographic  basis.  In  1955  this  limitation 
Was  dropped.  Again,  the  military  program 
was  originally  limited  to  military  hardware 
and  military  services,  but  this  principle  has 
eroded  to  the  vanishing  point.  In  1955  and 
1956  the  Congress  approved  no-year  funds 
for  the  military  assistance  program,  but, 
fortunately,  the  acts  appropriatliig  funds 
for  the  mutual  security  program  did  not 
embody  that  principle  and  made  the  appro¬ 
priation  subject  to  fiscal  year  limitations. 
This  year  the  Congress  was  not  only  asked 
to  authorize  funds  on  a  no-year  basis  but 
also  to  make  the  authorization  a  continu¬ 
ing  one. 

These  requests  with  respect  to  military 
assistance  would  effectively  remove  most  of 
the  few  remaining  congressional  controls. 
The  removal  of  the  requirement  that  funds 
be  obligated  in  the  year  in  which  appro¬ 
priated  would  allow  the  hoarding  of  funds 
for  subsequent  use  and  would  result  in  a 
hodgepodge  of  obligation  and  deobligation. 
The  removal  of  these  restrictions  would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  virtual  loss  to  the  Congress  of  the 
right  to  exercise  controls  and  to  give  policy 
guidance.  The  rationale  of  the  desire  to 
make  this  a  continuing  authorization  was 
that  the  military  assistance  funds  should  be 
placed  in  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget.  At  first  glance,  we  were  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  since  much  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  abroad  is  in  our  own  defense 
and  a  part  of  our  defense  system,  it  could 
be  properly  Included  in  our  own  regular  de¬ 
fense  budget.  After  hearing  the  evidence, 
studying  the  record  of  testimony  and  con¬ 
sidering  the  dangers  inherent  in  such  an  ap¬ 
proach,  however,  we  are  afraid  that  the  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  military  assistance  program 
into  our  regular  defense  program  would  be 


unwise.  It  would  conceal  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  the  exact  amounts  spent  on 
military  assistance  overseas  and  would  hide 
these  figures  and  statistics  in  a  mass  of  vo¬ 
luminous  detail.  Fortunately,  the  commit¬ 
tee  did  not  accept  this  request  completely 
but  confined  Itself  to  making  a  blanket 
authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  only 
and  to  granting  the  no-year  authority. 
Every  appearance,  however,  is  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  will  be  continued. 

Surrender  of  congressional  control  over 
defense  support:  A  request  was  also  made 
for  a  blanket  authorization  and  for  no-year 
funds  for  defense  support.  The  former  was 
refused  and  the  latter  accepted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Again,  tight  congressional  controls 
are  relaxed  with  the  results  of  less  supervi¬ 
sion  over  the  funds  authorized  and  of  less 
incentive  for  careful  and  realistic  planning. 

Surrender  of  congressional  control  over 
technical  assistance:  Similarly,  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  requested  that  technical  assist¬ 
ance  authoriaztions  be  placed  on  a  continu¬ 
ing  basis.  The  committee  refused  to  grant 
this  authority  but  did  insert  a  provision  con¬ 
verting  the  technical  assistance  funds  into 
no-year  funds.  Again  there  is  a  substantial 
loss  of  congressional  control. 

Surrender  of  congressional  control  over 
development  loan  fund:  The  proposed  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund  is  not  subject  to  any 
effective  congressional,  or  other,  control. 
Congress  is  asked  for  $1.5  billion  for  a  3-year 
period  without  any  effective  restrictions  as 
to  fiscal  years  and  without  any  requirement 
for  prior  planning.  This  huge  sum  is  to  be 
made  available  not  to  a  corporation  or  a 
clearly  defined  organization  but  rather  to  an 
undefined  entity  without  shape  or  form.  The 
method  of  operation  and  the  framework  of 
administration  has  yet  to  be  defined.  The 
powers  and  authorities  of  this  formless  en¬ 
tity  are  extremely  broad  in  their  application 
and  vague  in  their  limitations.  Other  than  a 
requirement  that  certain  repwrts  be  fur¬ 
nished  the  congressional  committees  on  re¬ 
quest,  the  limits  on  the  program  represent 
wishful  thinking  In  the  extreme.  There  are 
no  clearcut  requirements,  only  vague  and 
glittering  generalities  of  principle.  The  re¬ 
cent  examples  of  waste  and  extravagance 
in  Iran  and  Korea  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  Congress,  rather  than  giving  a  blanket 
authorization  of  $1.5  billion  for  3  years, 
should  restrict  the  activities  of  the  executive 
branch  and  force  those  responsible  for  the 
program  to  present  carefully  conceived  plans 
prior  to  approval  of  funds. 

Lack  of  congressional  control  over  special 
assistance:  The  authorization  of  $275  mil¬ 
lion  as  a  special  assistance  fund  is  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  degree  to  which  congressional 
control  has  been  relaxed.  This  fund  may  be 


expended  In  almost  complete  disregard  of  the 
requirements  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act:  it 
may  be  used  for  practically  any  purpyose.  The 
argument  may  well  be  made  that  these  funds 
are  needed  to  meet  emergency  situations. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  President 
already  has  authority  to  transfer  up  to  $150 
million  from  other  programs  for  such  emer¬ 
gency  purposes  and  that  in  addition  to  that 
broad  authority  there  is  additional  author¬ 
ity  under  section  501  to  transfer  10  percent 
of  any  appropriation  to  any  other  appro¬ 
priation,  except  that  the  appropriation  to 
which  the  transfer  is  made  cannot  be  aug¬ 
mented  more  than  20  percent.  It  is  readily 
apparent  that  vast  sums  can  be  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  shifted  from  purpose  to  purpose. 
Under  those  circumstances  there  appears  to 
be  no  valid  reason  to  increase  the  fimds  be¬ 
yond  congressional  control  from  the  $100 
million  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1957  to  the 
$275  million  proposed  this  year.  Again  a 
blank  check  is  handed  to  the  managers  of 
the  program. 

THERE  IS  STILI.  $6.2  BILLION  IN  THE  PIPELINE, 

PLUS  $1  BILLION  IN  COUNTERPART,  PLUS  $1 

BILLION  IN  PUBLIC  LAW  480 - GENERATED  LO¬ 

CAL  CURRENCIES,  AVAILABLE  FOR  LOANS 

Aside  from  the  conspicuous  abdication  of 
congressional  control  there  are  other  serious 
deficiencies  in  the  bill  portending  major  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  years  to  come.  It  is  estimated 
that  as  of  June  30,  1957,  there  were  no  less 
than  $6,232,734,000  in  undelivered  materials, 
commodities  and  services  in  the  pipeline. 
These  dollars  are  adequate  to  maintain  the 
Impetus  of  the  program  for  some  time.  On 
the  military  assistance  side  alone  there  are 
no  less  than  $4,380,594,000  of  undelivered 
military  end  items  and  services.  Much  of 
this  equipment  represents  obsolete  and 
obsolescent  material.  We  are  continuing  to 
furnish  our  allies  equipment  which,  under 
existing  strategic  concepts,  may  well  be  use¬ 
less.  In  view  of  these  huge  unliquidated 
obligations,  it  is  apparent  that  additional 
trimming  Is  in  order  and  that  further  eco¬ 
nomies  could  be  realized  in  the  program. 

Added  to  the  amount  in  the  pipeline  are 
no  less  than  $1  billion  in  counterpart  funds 
and  in  other  local  currencies  generated  by 
the  mutual  security  program.  Under  Public 
Law  480,  the  United  States  Government  dis¬ 
poses  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to 
friendly  foreign  governments  in  return  for 
their  local  currencies  (rupees,  bahts,  etc.,  not 
dollars).  Among  other  purposes,  these  local 
currencies  are  available  for  loans  for  multi¬ 
lateral  trade  and  economic  development. 
There  is  no  less  than  the  equivalent  of  $1,- 
114,900,000  available  for  that  purpose.  De¬ 
tailed  figures  are  set  forth  in  the  table  which 
follows : 


Table  III. — Planned  uses  of  foreign  currency  under  title  I,  Public  Law  ^80,  agreements  signed  from  beginning  of  •program  through  F  eb.  S8, 

1957  ‘ 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Country 

Total 
amount 
programed 
(market 
value 
Ircluding 
ocean  trans¬ 
portation) 

Market 

develop¬ 

ment 

(104a) 

Purchase 
of  strategic 
material 
(104b) 

Military 

procure¬ 

ment 

(104c) 

Purchase 
of  goods 
for  other 
countries  > 
(104d) 

Grants 
for  multi¬ 
lateral 
trade  and 
economic 
develop¬ 
ment 
(104e) 

Payment 
of  United 
States  obli¬ 
gations  ® 
(104f) 

Loans 
for  multi¬ 
lateral 
trade  and 
economic 
develop¬ 
ment 
(104g) 

Inter¬ 

national 

education 

e.xchange 

(104h) 

Translation 
and  publi¬ 
cation 
(1041) 

Information 
and  edu¬ 
cation 
(104i) 

31.1 
28.6 

180.2 

21.7 

40.1 
9.8 

16.9 

8.1 

19.6 

24.0 

2.1 

1.2 

0.6 

.7 

2.7 

.5 

.8 

.7 

.8 

.4 

.5 

.5 

1.2 

1.1 

(*) 

2.0 

9.8 

9.9 
19.6 

3.9 
7.0 

3.4 

6.5 
.8 

4.7 

23.2 

.3 

.1 

20.0 

16.0 

149.2 

17.3 

31.7 

0.7 

3.2 

2.0 

2.1 

0.6 

0.9 

(’) 

rhilp 

.6 

.8 

.6 

.4 

.8 

.3 

4.9 

(’) 

10.0 

6.3 

13.6 

.2 

.6 

.05 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  III _ Planned  uses  of  foreign  currency  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  from  beginning  of  “program  through  Feb.  S8, 

1957  * — Continued 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Country 

Total 
amount 
programed 
(market 
value 
including 
ocean  trans¬ 
portation) 

Market 

develop¬ 

ment 

(104a) 

Purchase 
of  strategic 
material 
(104b) 

Military 

procure¬ 

ment 

(104c) 

Purchase 
of  goods 
for  other 
countries  > 
(104d) 

Grants 
for  multi¬ 
lateral 
trade  and 
economic 
develop¬ 
ment 
(104e) 

Payment 
of  United 
States  obli¬ 
gations  5 
(1041) 

Loans 
for  multi¬ 
lateral 
trade  and 
economic 
develop¬ 
ment 
(104g) 

Inter¬ 

national 

education 

exchange 

(104h) 

Translation 
and  publi¬ 
cation 
(104i) 

Information 
and  edu¬ 
cation 
(104j) 

42.0 

360.1 

97.8 

12.8 

51.6 

120.4 

151.5 

81.6 
.28 

120.7 
3.0 

13.5 

7.1 

176.7 
2.5 

110.2 
27.4 

1.3 
4.0 
1.0 

.2 

.4 

2.7 

3.3 
.5 
.25 

1.7 
.2 
.7 
.3 

3.0 

.4 

.7 

7.5 

54.0 

9.2 
66.2 
17.1 

3.3 

14.4 

23.3 
•26.3 

14.5 
.03 

18.8 

.5 

2.6 

3.1 

62.9 

.65 

50.4 
•27.4 

23.5 

234.1 

77.4 
2.5 

36.8 

82.4 
108. 9 

............ 

............ 

.5 

India,  3-ycar  program . 

Indonesia . . . - . 

Italy- . — . - 

. i'6’ 

. ir6' 

. 

(’) 

.3 

.7 

2.1 

............ 

. 

5.9 

. (*) . 

»10.0 

. 

.2 

1.0 

Japan - - 

Netherlands . . . — . 

Pakistan - 

65.1 

74.3 

23.6 

2.2 

9.7 

3.4 

107.7 

1.0 

54.9 

.9 

1.0 

.1 

.5 

.3 

1.1 

.45 

1.6 

.3 

.6 

1.0 

Paraguay . 

Peril- . - . . 

Portugal - 

1.0 

.5 

.  5 

_ _ 

United  Kingdom . 

(‘) 

.1 

2.5 

Yugoslavia . 

Total  agreements . — 

Uses  as  percent  of  total - 

222.3 

1  •  1, 984. 88 
100.0 

1. 0 

32. 15 
1.6 

7.2 

.4 

88. 8 

241.0 
12. 1 

23.5 

1.2 

61.5 

3.1 

478. 38 
24.1 

1,114.9 

66.2 

17. 15 

.9 

1.75 

.1 

7.4 
-  .3 

1  Amounts  shown  on  this  table  are  subject  to  adjustment  when  actual  purchases  and 

^”“Amoimt’s\'hown'in™this'‘eolumn  indicate  a  specified  amount  in  the  asreement  for 
this  use  Footnote  2  only  shows  an  unspecified  amount  for  possibie  procurement  for 
3d  countries.  A  footnote  and  an  amoimt  indicate  more  than  1  agreement  mcludmg 
both  specified  and  unspecified  amounts.  , ,  ,  ,  » 

s  In  order  to  provide  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds,  many  agreements  provide  that 
e  specified  amount  of  local  currency  proceeds  may  be  used  imder  secs.  104  (a),  (b), 
(fl  (hi  and  (i)  In  some  instances,  possible  uses  under  sec.  104  (d)  are  also  included 
in  this  category.  Therefore,  estimates  based  on  the  best  information  now  available 
ore  Indicated  above  under  subsecs,  (a),  (b),  (h),  and  (i).  Balances  not  otherwise 
distributed  are  included  under  subsec.  (f).  This  distribution  is  subject  to  revision 
when  allocations  have  been  completed. 


« Total  market  value  in  table  III  differs  from  total  in  table  I  by  the  $6  million 

estimated  for  ocean  freight  differential  in  the  Indian  agreement  for  which  no  rupee 
deposits  will  be  required.  . 

»  The  Japanese  agreement  for  the  July-June  year  1955-56  provides  for  the  use  of 
*8.1  million  and  the  United  Kingdom  agreements  provide  for  the  entire  currency  use 
under  subsee.  104  (c).  However,  since  in  return  for  this  currency  use  these  countries 
will  construct  and  make  available  to  the  U.  S.  Armed  Forces  an  equivalent  value  of 
dejiendent  housing,  the  amounts  are  shown  under  104  (f). 

» In  some  instances  column  totals  do  not  add  to  total  amount  programed  because 
of  slight  differences  in  rounding. 


Expenditure  of  these  loan  funds  generated 
under  Public  Law  480  is  devoid  of  any  con¬ 
gressional  control  or  restraint.  They  are 
neither  authorized  nor  appropriated.  They 
are  spient  without  reference  to  Congress. 
Certainly  these  funds  are  available  to  per¬ 
form  most  of  the  purposes  contemplated  by 
the  development  loan  fund.  It  is  high  time 
that  a  careful  correlation  be  made  by  Con¬ 
gress  between  economic  development  ex¬ 
penditures,  loans  through  the  medium  of 
Public  Law  480,  and  projects  carried  on 
through  mutual  security  generated  local  cur¬ 
rencies.  Our  objection  is  not  to  the  sale 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  local 
currencies,  but  rather  it  is  to  the  lack  of 
congressional  control  over  the  disposal  of 
local  currencies. 

Every  year  those  who  oppose  the  program, 
or  who  advocate  economies,  are  charged  with 
a  reckless  disregard  of  America’s  security  and 
with  a  lack  of  understanding  or  knowledge. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  last  year,  despite  the 
vehement  protests  of  the  proponents  of  the 
program,  the  request  for  military  assistance 
was  cut  by  a  billion  dollars.  Despite  this 
cut  there  are  still  $500  million  in  unobligated 
balances  from  the'  funds  appropriated  last 
year,  clearly  demonstrating  that  the  cut  last 
year  was  not  too  deep,  but  rather  too  shal¬ 
low.  The  Department  of  Defense  contends 
that  the  $500  million  represents  savings; 
nevertheless  it  is  still  an  unobligated  bal¬ 
ance.  Again,  this  year,  we  are  told  that  any 
further  economies  would  be  in  reckless  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  national  security.  We  can  only 
say  that  we  predict  with  certainty  that  next 
year  could  produce  the  same  results. 

In  1955  the  Congress  authorized  a  Presi¬ 
dent’s  fund  for  Asian  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  amount  of  $200  million.  It  was 
specified  that  the  funds  appropriated  would 
remain  available  until  June  30,  1958.  Only 
$100  million  was  appropriated.  ’Two  years 
later,  however,  there  still  remains  an  unob¬ 
ligated  balance  of  $87  million  in  this  fund. 
It  is  readily  apparent  that  funds  are  fre¬ 
quently  requested  in  amounts  far  exceeding 
the  actual  needs  of  the  program. 


The  magnitude  of  the  aid  furnished 
throughout  the  world  since  World  War  II 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  table : 

Foreign  aid  for  the  period  July  1,  1945, 
through  Dec.  31, 1956 

Gross  grants _ $50,  760,  000,  000 

Less  prior  grants  con¬ 
verted  to  credits _  2,  257,  000,  000 

Less  reverse  grants  and 

returns _  1,  688,  000,  000 


Net  grants_« _ _  46,815,000,000 


New  credits _  12,  780,  000,  000 

Plus  prior  grants  con¬ 
verted  to  credits _  2,  257,  000,  000 

Total _  15,  037,  000,  000 

Less  principal  collec¬ 
tions  4,  190,  000,  000 


Net  credits _  10,  847,  000,  000 


Total  grants  and 
credits _  57,  662,  000,  000 

The  development  loan  fund  is  another 
blank-check  request:  The  proposed  develop¬ 
ment  loan  fund  is  heralded  as  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  foreign  aid.  We  are  told  that  a 
new  day  is  dawning,  that  grant  programs 
have  become  loan  programs,  and  that  ill- 
conceived  illustrative  programs  are  to  be  re¬ 
placed  with  soundly  planned  and  adequately 
prepared  projects.  Such  is  not  the  case.  In 
our  opinion,  the  development  loan  fund 
represents  a  jerry-rigged  effort  to  meet  con¬ 
tinuing  criticisms  of  the  program  rather 
than  a  carefully  planned  approach  to  diffi¬ 
cult  problems.  In  the  first  place,  the  devel¬ 
opment  loan  fund  is  not  a  loan  program;  it 
is  a  grant  program-  in  disguise.  The  devel¬ 
opment  loan  fund  will  grant  soft  loans 
which  means  that  the  loans  will  run  for  a 
long  period  of  time  and  may  be  repaid  in 
local  currencies;  i.  e.,  rupees,  bahts,,  etc., 
rather  than  in  dollars.  A  soft-loan  approach 
with  all  its  paraphernalia  of  “long  terms,” 
“low  Interest  rates,”  and  "repayment  in  soft 


currencies”  can  never  be  a  legitimate  substi¬ 
tute  for  a  straightforward  loan  technique. 
The  snares  in  the  path  of  a  soft-loan  pro¬ 
gram  have  been  more  than  adequately  point¬ 
ed  out  by  the  Honorable  Samuel  C.  Waugh, 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  Mr.  Waugh  pointed 
out  that  in  order  for  a  soft  loan  to  succeed 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  economic  and 
financial  position  and  prospects  of  a  foreign 
economy  must  be  made.  In  our  opinion,  the 
prospects  of  such  an  analysis  are  dim.  He 
succinctly  sumarlzed  the  problem  with  re¬ 
spect  to  soft  loans  as  follows: 

“Soft-loan  programs  raise  a  number  of 
difficult  questions,  several  of  which  I  should 
like  to  mention. 

“The  point  already  has  been  made  that 
excessive  lending  on  soft  terms  may  make 
the  recipient  an  unsuitable  subject  for  hard 
loans.  The  question  still  remains  of  how  to 
avoid  such  overfinancing  so  long  as  banking 
criteria  by  definition  cannot  be  applied  to 
soft  loans. 

“A  related  problem  is  how  to  avoid  giving 
offense  to  the  country  concerned  when  de¬ 
ciding  whether  to  make  a  hard  or  a  soft 
loan  to  it.  This  difficulty,  surely,  is  no 
easier  to  meet  than  would  be  that  of  whether 
to  make  a  loan  or  a  grant. 

“More  Important,  however,  is  a  problem 
often  overlooked  in  the  Consideration  of  soft 
loans  versus  grants.  This  is  the  probable 
attitude  of  any  borrower  who  is>ln  default. 
A  defaulting  debtor  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  entertain  friendly  feelings  for  his  creditor. 

“Finally,  there  is  the  vexing  problem  in  a 
soft-loan  program  of  maintaining  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  hard  loans.  Gresham’s  well-known 
principle  that  bad  money  drives  good  money 
out  of  circulation  is  equally  applicable  to 
credit. 

“In  conclusion,  we  at  the  bank  support 
Secretary  Dulles’  position  that  private 
capital  is  and  must  be  the  primary  source  of 
funds  for  economic  development  abroad  and 
that  an  important  role  in  assisting  such  de¬ 
velopment  for  some  years  to  come  should  be 
played  by  hard  loans  from  the  Export- 
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Import  Bank  and  the  International  Bank" 
(hearings,  pt.  Ill,  pp.  326,  327). 

The  committee  has  repeatedly  heard  state¬ 
ments  similar  to  Mr.  Waugh’s  that  Gres¬ 
ham’s  law  is  as  applicable  to  banking  trans¬ 
actions  as  it  Is  to  money  itself.  Bad  loans 
will  drive  out  good  loans.  The  clear  im¬ 
plication  of  the  policies  proposed  under  the 
soft  loan  program  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  is  that  expansion  by  American  capital 
into  the  underdeveloped  countries  will  be 
curtailed.  It  is  paradoxical  that  on  the  one 
hand  it  is  universally  recognized  that  ex¬ 
panded  private  Investment  is  the  sure  cure 
to  many  foreign  aid  problems,  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  proposed  to  undertake 
a  program  which  will  have  the  inevitable 
effect  of  killing  off  private  commercial  in¬ 
vestment  from  the  United  States. 

’The  borrowing  authority  of  the  President, 
contained  in  the  development  loan  fund 
section  of  S.  2130,  regardless  of  any  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  contrary,  will  actually  amount 
to  an  increase  in  our  national  debt.  To 
grant  such  additional  authority  would,  we 
fear,  be  another  significant  step  toward  the 
destruction  of  our  constitutional  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  which  even  now  is 
hanging  on  a  tilted  rock. 

Another  defect  of  the  proposed  fund  is 
that  loans  may  be  made  to  individuals,  ap¬ 
parently  without  the  consent  or  approval  of 
the  governments  concerned.  Such  a  pro¬ 
posal  is  filled  with  possibilities  for  interna¬ 
tional  dispute  and  distrust.  It  should  be  a 
fundamental  cornerstone  of  our  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  that  the  United  States  Government  deal 
with  individuals  of  a  friendly  nation  only 
through  their  duly  constituted  governments. 
’The  course  proposed  could  result  in  creating 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  a  friendly  govern¬ 
ment  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  undermine 
its  support. 

CONCLUSIONS 

We  are  seriously  disturbed  about  the  un¬ 
due  relaxation  of  congressional  control  over 
the  program  and  about  the  authorization  of 
additional  billions  when  a  clear  need  for 
such  additional  authorization  has  not  been 
demonstrated  and  when  sufficiently  clear 
plans  for  their  use  have  not  been  presented. 
After  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $57  bil¬ 
lion  for  foreign  aid  programs  since  1945,  an 
additional  authorization  of  $3.2  billion 
should  be  made  only  after  careful  and  pains¬ 
taking  study.  As  the  years  go  by,  the  lack 
of  wisdom  inherent  in  the  course  of  con¬ 
tinuing  the  foreign  aid  program  without 
spelling  out  the  cost  and  reappraising  the 
goals  become  more  apparent.  Speaking  for 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  are  rebelling 
against  waste,  extravagance,  and  poor  plan¬ 
ning  in  the  expenditure  qf  their  hard-earned 
dollars,  we  can  only  warn  once  more  against 
undertaking  new  programs  without  weigh¬ 
ing  the  necessity  for  such  a  course  and  with¬ 
out  thinking  through  their  consequences. 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  cannot  support 
the  legislation  in  its  present  form  in  that — 

1.  The  bill  unduly  surrenders  congres¬ 
sional  control  over  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram. 

2.  ’There  remains  in  the  pipeline  approxi¬ 
mately  $6.2  billion,  plus  $1  billion  of  coun¬ 
terpart  funds,  plus  $1  billion  of  Public  Law 
480-generated  local  currencies  available  for 
economic  development  loans,  or  a  total  of 
$8.2  billion,  to  which  would  be  added  the 
$3.2  billion  authorized  in  this  bill,  or  a 
grand  total  of  $11.4  billion. 

3.  There  is  urgent  need  for  better  corre¬ 
lation  and  for  more  careful  and  efficient 
planning  in  the  use  of  funds  available,  in¬ 
cluding  appropriated  funds.  Public  Law  480 
loan  funds,  and  counterpart  and  other  local 
currencies. 

4.  A  clearly  thought  out  plan  for  a  sound 
loan  program  has  not  been  developed  and 
presented  to  the  Congress,  nor  could  the 
proposed  loan  plan  be  put  into  effect  with¬ 


out  a  substantial  increase  in  the  national 
debt. 

Any  further  abdication  of  congressional 
authority  and  control  over  appropriations 
for  mutual  security  programs  and  expendi¬ 
tures  and  any  further  enlargement  of  the 
present  almost  unlimited  blank-check  au¬ 
thority  of  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  will  be  legislatively  unwise  and 
constitutionally  dangerous.  The  reasons  are 
well  known. 

E.  Ross  Adair. 

Alvin  M.  Bentlet. 

Marguerite  Stitt  Church. 

L.  H.  Fountain. 

J.  L.  Pilcher. 

Lawrence  H.  Smith. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMI'TH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man]  may  be  permitted  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection, 

WE  MUST  DECIDE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
whether  we  will  continue  to  spend  our 
money  for  foreign  aid  or  to  help  our  own 
needy  people  and  our  own  national  de¬ 
fense  is  now  the  issue.  There  just  are 
not,  and  we  cannot  get,  enough  tax  dol¬ 
lars  to  do  both. 

President  Eisenhower  has  several 
times  warned  us  that  we  must  cut  our 
spending  or  go  into  a  disastrous  tailspin. 
Khrushchev,  Russia’s  spokesman,  pro¬ 
phesied  that  we  would  spend  ourselves 
into  socialism  or  communism. 

Talking  about  cutting  expenditures 
does  not  do  a  bit  of  good.  Expenditures 
must  be  cut.  The  only  question  is  where. 

From  the  district  comes  this  letter, 
typical  of  several: 

Writing  for  the  Women’s  Society  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Service  of  the  Methodist  Church,  I  am 
asking  you  to  support  President  Eisenhower 
in  his  foreign  aid  program. 

On  hand  for  foreign  aid,  in  money  and 
matei’ial  authorized  but  unused,  there 
are  $6,200,000,000.  There  is  in  addition 
$1  billion  in  counterpart  funds  and  an¬ 
other  $1  billion  for  the  purchase  of  sur¬ 
plus  food  available  for  foreign  aid.  A 
total  of  $8,200,000,000,  which  is  enough  to 
operate  the  present  foreign-aid  program 
for  another  2  years. 

Before  the  House  is  the  Mutual  Secur¬ 
ity  Act  of  1957  (foreign  aid).  The  bill 
calls  for  an  additional  $3,200,000,000.  If 
approved,  that  would  give  an  authorized 
total  of  $11,400,000,000  for  foreign  aid. 

It  is  all  very  well  .to  talk  about  reduc¬ 
ing  expenditures  and  cutting  taxes,  but 
it  just  cannot  be  done  if  requests  like  this 
are  to  be  granted,  and  if  we  are  to  take 
care  of  our  own  people.  We  cannot  do 
both.  It  is  all  very  well  to  help  other 
people,  other  nations,  and  to  fight  com¬ 
munism,  but,  in  my  judgment,  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  own  people,  our  own  national 
security,  comes  first. 

Prom  the  home  folk  come  hundreds  of 
letters  like  this  one : 

All  I  have  is  this  little  home,  and  it  means 
a  lot  when  one  is  alone  in  the  world  and 
71.  I  receive  $55.80  a  month  from  social 


security.  I  never  was  a  sponger,  but  I  just 
cannot  live  on  what  I  get  and  pay  the 
taxes  assessed  against  me.  Can’t  something 
be  done  to  raise  social  security  payments? 

There  you  have  the  situation  in  a  nut¬ 
shell.  Are  we  to  continue  to  spend  bil¬ 
lions  abroad — much  of  it  wasted — at¬ 
tempting  to  buy  friendship  and  support, 
which  history  demonstrates  cannot  be 
bought?  Or  are  we  to  spend  our  tax 
dollars  for  an  adequate  national  defense 
and  to  relieve  the  need  of  our  own  peo¬ 
ple?  That  is  the  issue. 

Later  this  week  or  early  next  week,  I 
must  decide  whether  I  will  vote  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  appropriation  of  additional 
billions  to  enable  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  to  enjoy  a  higher  standard 
of  living,  assist  some  foreign  nation  in 
its  quarrels  with  another,  or  whether  I 
support  legislation  which  will  enable  our 
people  to  buy  at  least  adequate  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter. 

With  the  deepest  regret,  I  am  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that  I  cannot  support 
a  program  which  calls  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  billions  of  additional  dollars, 
when  doing  so  will  bring  additional  suf¬ 
fering  and  hardship  to  our  own  people, 
bleed  us  white,  and  in  the  end  drastically 
lessen,  if  not  destroy,  our  ability  to  de¬ 
fend  ourselves. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Schwengel]. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEXi.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  the  first  time  I  have  taken  rhe 
opportunity  to  come  down  in  the  well  to 
talk  to  you  and  to  presume  that  I  could 
add  something  to  the  debate  on  this  very 
important  subject. 

Many  of  you  came  here  along  with  me 
as  freshmen  2  years  ago  last  January. 
The  first  major  vote  of  record  then,  you 
remember,  was  Formosa.  Since  that 
time  this  probiem  of  foreign  affairs  has 
been  very  much  on  my  mind,  because  I 
did  not  then  feel  adequate  to  cast  an 
intelligent  vote  and,  even  though  I 
have  studied  hard  and  listened  intently 
to  both  sides  of  this  argument  for  3 
years  now,  I  am  still  not  quite  sure. 

Many  times  during  the  debate  on  for¬ 
eign  aid  in  the  past  3  years  the  idea  has 
been  expressed  that  our  country  gives  to 
foreign  nations  but  does  not  receive  from 
them. 

On  occasion  as  I  have  listened  I  have 
looked  up  to  the  frieze  of  this  Chamber 
and  noted  the  names  and  pictures  of  the 
great  lawgivers  in  the  past  history  of 
the  world  that  are  inscribed  there. 
Then  I  remembered  that  simple  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  pillars  of  the  Archives  Build¬ 
ing  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  these  two 
simple  words,  “Study  history.’’ 

Then  I  was  reminded  of  the  words  of 
that  great  American  patriot,  Patrick 
Henry,  who  said  in  the  early  time  in  our 
histoi-y.  “I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which 
my  feet  are  guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp 
of  experience.  I  know  no  way  of  judg¬ 
ing  the  future  but  by  the  past.’’  Having 
a  natural  interest  in  history,  this  caused 
me  to  study  at  least  briefly  this  wonder¬ 
ful  list  of  people  who  have  been  put  in 
the  Chamber  by  this  body  as  a  constant 
reminder  to  us  that  what  we  have  in 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our  country 
has  been  handed  to  us  by  our  fore- 
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fathei-s.  And  reading  the  lives  of  our 
forefathers,  you  cannot  help  but  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  their  decisions 
were  brought  about  through  the  study 
of  the  great  philosophers,  many  of  whom 
you  see  looking  down  upon  us  from  the 
walls  of  this  room  in  our  Capitol.  To 
each  of  these  23  great  men  the  United 
States  owes  a  debt  and  we  have  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  debt  by  placing  their  names 
in  this  Chamber.  Calling  the  roll  of 
their  names  is  like  a  recital  of  the  great 
steps  man  has  taken  toward  liberating 
himself  from  primitive  lawlessness.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  two  great  Americans  in  our  early 
histoi-y.  these  are  foreign  names  from 
ancient  countries  and  from  ancient 
times,  from  medieval  times,  from  Eu¬ 
rope,  from  Asia,  from  Africa,  and  from 
all  those  places  and  all  those  eras  in 
which  civilization  has  advanced  and  left 
its  indelible  mark.  Among  them  were 
a  Babylonian,  a  Hebraic  Moses,  a  Spar¬ 
tan,  an  Athenian,  an  Egyptian  Jew,  sev¬ 
eral  Romans,  a  Byzantine  emperor,  2 
Italian  Popes,  an  Englishman,  a  French¬ 
man,  a  Spaniard,  and  a  Dutchman — 12 
separate  origins. 

The  great  Babylonian  Hammurabi 
dating  back  over  4,000  years  gave  us  the 
first  humanitarian  code.  Moses  pre¬ 
scribed  a  uniform  standards  of  moral 
behavior.  Lycurgus  is  the  founder  of 
the  constitution  of  Sparta  which  estab¬ 
lished  the  authority  of  the  State  over 
the  military  and  educational  systems. 
Solon  is  revered  for  initiating  the  idea  of 
true  suffer  age. 

Then  there  are  such  names  as  Gaius, 
Papinian,  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Jus¬ 
tinian  and  his  chief  legal  minister, 
Tribonian. 

The  Middle  Ages,  too,  contributed 
great  legal  achievements.  The  Spanish 
Jew,  Maimonides,  with  his  profound 
thinking,  influenced  Jews,  Christians, 
and  Arabians  throughout  history.  The 
first  step  toward  codifying  canon  law 
was  made  under  Pope  Gregory  IX.  An¬ 
other  Pope,  Innocent  III,  was  known  for 
the  impartiality  of  his  legal  court  and 
also  for  supporting  King  John  against 
the  English  barons  in  the  case  of  the 
Magna  Carta.  Simon  de  Montfort,  an 
English  earl,  earned  his  place  of  honor 
by  summoning,  in  1265,  the  first  parlia¬ 
mentary  assembly.  Then  I  ask  you  to 
read  the  story  of  Alphonso  X  of  Spain, 
and  the  work  of  the  English  Blackstone 
hardly  needs  repeating.  His  commen¬ 
taries  on  the  law  of  England  constitute 
a  most  profound  study. 

Then  we  have  the  Napoleonic  code. 
Two  American  names,  two  great  Ameri¬ 
cans  from  the  State  of  Virginia,  on  the 
front  of  this  chamber  are  those  of  James 
Madison,  who  helped  draft  our  Con¬ 
stitution,  and  who  was  influential  in 
bringing  about  the  addition  of  the  Bill 
of  Rights,  and  what  a  story  could  be  told 
of  his  contribution  to  our  way.  Then 
Thomas  Jefferson,  whom  most  of  us 
honor  as  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  and  who  also  wrote  the 
Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice, 
which  is  still  in  use  in  Congress.  These 
great  lawgivers  are  symbolic  of  a  pro¬ 
found  truth,  that  in  the  advance  of 
civilization,  and  in  particular  in  the 
historical  growth  of  liberty  and  freedom 
there  can  be  found  no  such  connotation 


as  that  which  is  now  sometimes  attached 
to  the  words  foreign  aid;  the  connota¬ 
tion  that  what  we  call  aid  is  an  export 
not  compensated  by  an  import;  the  con¬ 
notation  that  foreign  aid  is  something 
of  an  emergency  nature  that  can  be  set 
apart  from  the  continuing  interchange 
among  people  that  has  brought  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  freedom  to  the  world.  It  seems 
to  carry  the  connotation  that  owing  our 
own  development  and  progress  to  the 
free  flow  of  aid  from  abroad  we  can  now 
at  will  bring  a  halt  to  the  historical 
processes  of  political  and  economic  bet¬ 
terment.  These  unfortunate  connota¬ 
tions  imply  that  for  the  United  States 
civilization,  liberty,  freedom  and  the 
high  standard  of  living  which  we  enjoy 
was  entirely  of  our  own  making  and  that 
it  could  have  happened  even  though  we 
had  been  insulated  from  the  ideals  and 
the  thoughts  and  even  the  great  funda¬ 
mental  truths  of  our  fathers  and  from 
the  accepted  teachings  of  the  great 
leaders  of  antiquity. 

If  this  program  now  called  foreign 
aid  or  mutual  security  is  in  fact  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  promotion  of  liberty  and 
freedom  or  mutual  betterment,  and  I 
believe  it  is — another  term  may  be  mu¬ 
tual  betterment,  as  thorough  thinking 
on  this  subject  would  lead  one  to  be¬ 
lieve — then  why  should  we  not  refer  to 
it  as  such?  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
we  give  serious  thought  to  giving  this 
program  a  new  name,  a  name  with  a 
meaning  that  denotes  more  the  spirit 
of  America  than  just  foreign  aid  and 
mutual  security.  I  suggest  that  it  be 
called  a  program  for  the  promotion  of 
liberty  and  freedom  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  would  like  to  com¬ 
mend  the  gentleman  for  his  suggestion 
and  for  this  thoughtful  analysis,  showing 
that  our  Republic  has  been  the  recipient 
of  foreign  aid  that  came  to  civilization 
even  before  our  country  was  born. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  the  gen¬ 
tleman  very  much.  I  would  like  to  elab¬ 
orate  a  little  on  the  point  the  gentleman 

o c 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  In  thinking  in 
terms  of  foreign  aid  in  the  narrow  mean¬ 
ing  of  such,  we  limit  it  to  economic  aid, 
but  we  still  must  feel  greatly  indebted  to 
the  French.  If  we  convert  the  value  of 
French  aid  to  the  American  Government 
between  1777  and  1783  to  1957  dollars,  we 
learn  that  France  sent  us  the  equivalent 
of  $24  million,  at  a  time  when  the  entire 
average  annual  expenditure  of  the 
French  Government  was  only  $330  mil¬ 
lion.  This  represented  approximately 
8  percent  of  their  taxable  income. 
United  States  assstance  to  all  countries 
since  1948  has  averaged  only  1.7  percent 
of  our  gross  national  product.  In  1956 
assistance  to  all  countries  represented 
only  6.4  percent  of  total  United  States 
Government  expenditures.  Much  more 
could  be  said  on  that,  but  I  want  to  dwell 
just  a  little  bit  on  the  picture  of  the  man 
on  my  left,  to  your  right.  You  will  see 
on  your  left  a  picture  of  a  great  Ameri¬ 


can,  the  Father  of  Our  Country.  On  your 
right  a  picture  of  Lafayette.  How  can 
we  measure  the  impact  of  Lafayette? 
Friend  of  Washington  and  friend  of  lib¬ 
erty,  Lafayette  exercised  an  unparalleled 
influence  upon  the  course  of  both  the 
American  and  the  French  Revolutions — 
no  man  in  history  has  had  so  much  in¬ 
fluence  for  liberty  in  two  nations. 
Whether  Lafayette  be  remembered  for 
his  military  deeds,  for  espousing  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  arbitrary  imprisonment,  trial 
by  jury,  emancipation  of  slaves,  freedom 
of  the  press,  or  for  such  a  mundane  but 
economically  significant  fact  as  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  mule  into  the  United 
States,  we  have  been  the  beneficiary. 
If  a  foreigner  should  share  space  equally 
in  this  HaU  with  the  Father  of  Our  Coun¬ 
try,  I  can  think  of  no  one  other  than  this 
great  honorary  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  the  past,  Lafayette.  These  and 
many  other  men  from  foreign  countries 
came  to  offer  themselves  and  their  for¬ 
tunes,  and  to  ask  nothing  in  return. 

The  history  of  the  American  Revolu¬ 
tion  is  filled  with  examples  of  the  virtue 
of  'foreign  help.  Amsterdam  built  a 
warship,  filled  it  with  grain,  and  shipped 
it  to  Baltimore  through  the  British 
blockade.  Dutch  banks  advanced  the 
new  nation  up  to  30  million  guilders  by 
1794.  As  payments  came  due,  most  of 
the  money  stayed  in  this  country,  in¬ 
vested  in  western  tracts  of  land  and 
thereby  aided  in  the  development  of  the 
great  Midwest. 

And  from  England  itself  came  much 
aid  in  the  form  of  gifted  individuals, 
sympathetic  to  our  cause — men  like  Wil¬ 
liam  Duer,  who  became  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury;  Ralph  Izard  who 
gave  a  considerable  fortune  to  his 
adopted  country,  and  served  later  as  a 
Senator;  and  James  Jackson  who  served 
brilliantly  in  the  war  and  later  became 
a  Senator  and  a  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Georgia. 

Perhaps  the  King  of  England  had  an¬ 
other  name  for  the  services  of  these 
Englishmen  who  became  Americans,  but 
from  our  point  of  view  this,  too,  was  a 
form  of  foreign  aid. 

Mutual  assistance  is  more  than  a  one¬ 
way  shipment  of  military  hardware,  ma¬ 
chine  tools,  and  economic  gadgets.  The 
term  “mutual  assistance”  has  gradually 
come  to  encompass  almost  the  entire 
gamut  of  foreign  relations.  By  its  very 
nature  mutual  assistance  is  a  two-way, 
8-  or  10-  or  20-lane  highway  and  not  a 
one-way  street. 

The  view  has  been  advanced  that  mili¬ 
tary  aid  brings  no  return  in  the  defense 
of  the  United  States.  Yet  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  United  States  ulti¬ 
mately  is  endangered  by  the  advance  of 
communism  anywhere.  Freedom  is 
global  and  our  security  is  global.  Since 
every  dollar  expended  upon  military  as¬ 
sistance  abroad  buys  the  defense  equiva¬ 
lent  of  about  $3  expended  upon  our  own 
Military  Establishment,  can  it  reason¬ 
ably  be  contended  that  our  defense — 
bomid  to  the  defense  of  the  free  world — • 
is  not  served?  It  is  likewise  contended 
by  some  that  economic  assistance  brings 
no  return  in  increased  trade,  widened 
markets,  increased  production  and  em¬ 
ployment  at  home;  that  our  technical 
assistance  and  other  measures  to  develop 
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the  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  are  a  sort 
of  dole  not  related  to  the  broader  politi¬ 
cal  and  economic  interests  of  the  United 
States.  The  National  Planning  Associ¬ 
ation,  on  the  basis  of  objective  factual 
studies,  has  estimated  that  “approxi¬ 
mately  600,000  workers  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  each  year  in  the  United  States, 
directly  or  indirectly  as  result  of  foreign- 
aid  expenditures.”  They  conclude  that 
“Foreign  aid,  both  in  terms  of  goods  and 
services,  has  helped  to  increase  the  flow 
of  necessary  commodities  and  raw  mate¬ 
rials  to  the  United  States,  some  of  these 
being  critical  to  our  stockpile  and  defense 
needs”;  that  “foreign  aid  has  brought 
about  the  development  of  industries  and 
stabilized  economies  abroad  thereby  cre¬ 
ating  an  increased  demand  for  goods  and 
services  produced  in  the  United  States.” 
They  reach  the  summary  conclusion  that 
the  costs  of  foreign  assistance  in  the 
perspective  of  the  economy  as  a  whole 
have  been  relatively  small — particularly 
in  the  light  of  the  objectives  attained. 

There  is  a  further  view  advanced  by 
some  that  in  specific  instances  the  coun¬ 
tries  aided  have  accepted  economic  help 
but  that  there  has  been  no  immediate 
visible  change  in  their  age-old  ways  of 
thinking.  The  implication  is  that  our 
ideals  and  political  Institutions  ai'e  not 
exportable — that  therefore  we  should  re¬ 
vert  to  the  happy  normalcy  of  existence 
in  isolation  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 

At  no  time  in  our  history  have  we  been 
completely  insulated  and  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  least  of  all  in  this 
century.  If  by  return  to  normalcy  is 
meant  return  to  the  past,  I  believe,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  must  recognize  the 
contradiction  between  visionary  insula¬ 
tion  and  the  responsibilities  of  military, 
economic,  and  technical  strength  at  any 
historical  moment.  In  truth,  to  return 
to  the  past  would  be  to  return  to  the  days 
when  the  United  States  was  economically 
the  Korea,  the  India,  the  Brazil  or  the 
Thailand  of  today.  At  that  time  we 
were  not  insulated,  we  received  our  mili¬ 
tary  aid,  our  development  assistance,  our 
technical  aid,  our  ideological  influence 
from  those  countries  then  holding  the 
power  and  the  responsibility  which  we 
hold  today.  Just  as  the  countries  that 
helped  us  then  were  the  beachheads  of 
liberty  and  freedom,  so  are  we  now  a 
major  beachhead  for  the  onward  march 
of  those  concepts  to  be  further  extended 
in  our  time. 

In  recognizing  that  the  Congress  now 
faces  serious  questions  with  respect  to 
the  magnitude  of  our  aid,  the  emphasis 
of  our  aid,  the  criteria  governing  specific 
uses  of  our  aid  and  a  range  of  adminis¬ 
trative  problems — these  are  all  subordi¬ 
nate  to  the  fundamental  concept  of  aid 
itself.  This  concept  cannot  evade  the 
truth  that  the  world  is  a  two-way  avenue 
rather  than  a  one-way  street. 

We  well  may  reflect  upon  the  possible 
outcome  of  the  American  Revolution  had 
we  not  received  military  aid  from  France. 
To  what  extent  would  our  vast  transpor¬ 
tation  network,  our  mines,  and  our  fac¬ 
tories  have  developed  had  the  needed 
capital  not  been  forthcoming  from  Brit¬ 
ain,  Scandinavia,  the  Netherlands,  and 
France?  Capital  formation  might  be 
slowly  accomplished  as  a  bootstrap  oper¬ 


ation,  but  historically  there  are  no  in¬ 
stances  of  far-reaching  economic  devel¬ 
opment  occurring  in  insulation.  Today 
even  Communist  China’s  economic  de¬ 
velopment  is  largely  dependent  upon 
financial  and  technical  assistance  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  satellite  coun¬ 
tries. 

To  pursue  our  own  past  history 
further,  is  it  reasonable  to  assume  that 
the  United  States  could  have  developed 
into  a  great  power  had  we  been  insu¬ 
lated  from  the  flow  of  technical  and 
scientific  information  from  Europe  and 
elsewhere?  Above  all — and  recognizing 
our  own  great  contributions  to  political 
thought  and  human  freedom — can  it  be 
contended  that  these  profound  concepts 
now  uniting  the  free  world  might  have 
evolved  with  vigor  had  we  been  insu¬ 
lated? 

English  migrants,  despite  laws  in¬ 
tended  to  keep  for  England  her  monop¬ 
oly  of  certain  manufactures,  managed 
to  come  to  the  Colonies,  bringing  with 
them  their  skill  in  weaving  and  other 
crafts.  Samuel  Slater,  for  example,  who 
carried  in  his  memory  the  complete  blue¬ 
print  of  a  cotton  mill,  eluded  the  bar¬ 
riers  of  emigration  set  up  by  England, 
and  started  a  cotton  mill  here,  the  first 
symbol  of  the  tremendous  weaving  in¬ 
dustry  to  develop  in  our  country.  Arthur 
Scholfield  performed  the  same  service  in 
establishing  a  woolen  mill.  Many  highly 
skilled  craftsmen  managed  to  slip  by  the 
restrictions  of  the  English  Government 
to  our  immense  benefit.  Later,  when  the 
prohibition  was  removed,  machinists, 
spinners,  weavers,  artisans,  and  crafts¬ 
men  of  all  kinds  poured  into  the  United 
States  by  the  thousands.  They  estab¬ 
lished  the  first  bar-iron  mill,  the  first 
hot-blast  furnaces,  the  first  pig-iron 
furnaces,  the  first  heavy-rail  industry, 
the  first  metal  industries.  They  brought 
their  crafts  and  set  up  their  factories, 
and  manned  them  and  trained  other  men 
in  them.  Their  labor  was  impetus  for 
the  investment  of  capital,  domestic  and 
foreign  both.  To  this  group  alone,  we 
are  enternally  indebted. 

Others,  like  Morris  Birkbeck,  brought 
their  wealth  and  great  knowledge  of  ad¬ 
vanced  agricultural  methods  to  our 
country,  and  sparked  our  amazing  agri¬ 
cultural  progress  which  in  turn  has 
served  to  enlighten  all  the  hungry 
corners  of  the  world  in  our  own  time. 

As  om*  own  development  has  pro¬ 
gressed,  the  United  States  has  emanated 
political,  social,  economic,  and  scientific 
benefits  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  fol¬ 
lows  that  we  in  turn  will  reap  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  continuing  development  abroad. 
While  the  details  of  foreign  aid  programs 
may  merit  debate,  the  guiding  philoso¬ 
phy  remains  clear — the  international 
flow  of  capital,  technical  knowledge,  cul¬ 
ture,  ideas  and  ideals,  both  historically 
and  by  the  very  nature  of  hiunan  rela¬ 
tions,  is  reciprocal.  Neither  in  the  per¬ 
spective  of  the  past  nor  the  foreseeable 
future  would  it  be  in  our  interest  to  aban¬ 
don  the  basic  values  inherent  in  the  term 
“foreign  aid.” 

What  is  this  term,  “foreign  aid,”  but 
an  inadequate,  narrow  substitute  for  the 
broader,  truer  aspect  of  the  universal 
interchange  of  culture,  scientific  genius. 


economic  opportunity?  In  the  re¬ 
stricted  perspective  of  contemporary 
evaluation,  it  often  appears  pure  expedi¬ 
ency;  it  must  have  seemed  that  to 
France  when  her  support  of  our  first 
feeble  endeavors  toward  freedom  were 
chiefly  meant  to  overthrow  an  overbear¬ 
ing  Britain.  History  takes  a  truer  view, 
when  the  final  results  are  plain  to  see; 
mutual  betterment. 

When  a  nation  invests  its  wealth — • 
economic  wealth,  cultural  genius,  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  democracy,  or  any  other  bene¬ 
fit  it  has  to  share — it  cannot  measure 
the  returns  in  dollars  received,  as  our 
own  history  proves.  The  hard,  stem, 
historical  fact  is  that  a  benefit  shared 
accrues  to  all  the  participants,  in  full 
and  overflowing  measure,  sooner  or 
later,  and  in  ways  beyond  oiu:  immedi¬ 
ate  comprehension. 

However,  if  we  prefer  to  discuss  the 
problem  of  foreign  aid  as  strictly  eco¬ 
nomic  in  form,  let  us  cite  as  one  of  the 
greatest  contributions  of  the  foreign  aid 
the  United  States  has  received,  the  vast 
population  that  has  come  here  since  the 
beginning  of  colonization.  We  can  only 
guess  the  number  that  came  up  to  1820, 
since  no  records  were  kept,  but  we  know 
that  between  1820  and  1956  about  41 
million  people  have  come  in,  from  many 
parts  of  the  world.  The  story  of  colo¬ 
nial  migration  is  engraved  in  every 
American’s  heart,  and  needs  no  retell¬ 
ing.  But  the  tremendous  impact  of 
immigration  after  1820  upon  our  de¬ 
velopment  as  a  nation  has  been  too 
often  slighted  by  most  historians. 

To  quote  a  very  recent  and  excellent 
book,  They  All  Chose  America,  by  Albert 
Q.  Maisel : 

Through  all  our  history,  the  Influx  of  im¬ 
migrants  has  exerted  a  tremendous  effect 
upon  both  the  direction  and  the  rate  of  our 
material  and  cultural  development  •  *  •  yet 
[in  a  typical  high-school  text]  references  to 
Thomas  Paine,  Albert  Gallatin,  Samuel 
Slater.  Andrew  Carnegie.  Samuel  Gompers, 
and  Robert  Wagner  ignore  the  fact  that  each 
of  these  outstanding  Americans  was  an  Im¬ 
migrant. 

The  principal  point  to  remember,  if 
we  think  of  immigration  as  a  form  of 
economic  aid,  is  that  most  of  these  41 
million  people  came. to  the  United  States 
as  adults.  The  economic  significance  of 
this  seemingly  dry  fact  is  grasped  when 
we  realize  that  the  period  of  childhood 
and  youth  is  a  period  of  nonproductivity. 
Society  feeds,  clothes,  houses,  and  edu¬ 
cates  the  individual  child,  economically 
speaking,  as  an  investment  which  will 
be  repaid  by  his  contribution  to  society 
as  an  adult.  When  the  country  that 
nurtures  the  child  through  the  long  un¬ 
profitable  years  loses  him  in  adulthood 
to  another  coimtry,  we  must  recognize, 
even  if  we  cannot  reckon  the  transaction 
in  dollars  and  cents,  that  a  large  finan¬ 
cial  advantage  has  accrued  to  the  receiv¬ 
ing  country. 

The  semiskilled  and  imskilled  laborers 
who  constituted  a  large  part  of  this  im¬ 
migration  during  the  19th  century  pro¬ 
vided  the  sheer  manpower  necessary  to 
make  our  westward  expansion  possible, 
to  build  the  railroads,  to  develop  the 
western  farmlands,  to  man  mushroom¬ 
ing  industries  now  beginning  to  reach  to 
world  markets. 
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In  more  recent  times,  the  contribu¬ 
tions  made  by  immigrant  people  encom¬ 
pass  the  whole  realm  of  modern  science, 
including  the  atomic  field,  by  men  and 
women  who  received  their  education  in 
the  best  schools  of  other  countries,  and 
who  brought  their  genius  full-fiedged 
and  trained. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  detailed  de¬ 
scription  of  the  many  contributions 
made  my  millions  of  immigrants  and 
their  descendants  in  the  United  States. 

Nor  is  it  possible  to  deal  with  the  great 
impact  of  the  exchange  of  technical  in¬ 
formation.  I  have,  however,  a  digest  of 
some  of  the  contributions  of  the  various 
nationalities  to  the  United  States  which 
I  should  like  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  as  an  extension  of  remarks  if 
there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  while  I 
have  supported  and  will  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  this  program  so  long  as  it  has  as 
its  prime  objective  the  promotion  of 
great  ideals  and  ideas  which  I  believe 
in  turn  will  lead  to  peace,  I  do  think  we 
ought  to  recognize  our  mistakes  of  the 
past  and  based  upon  experience  ought 
to  correct  and  improve  our  programs 
whenever  we  can. 

A  great  improvement  will  be  made  in 
changing  the  name  of  this  program  to 
one  that  states  an  objective  or  goal 
rather  than  a  statement  of  fact  like 
foreign  aid  to  one  like  our  program  for 
promotion  of  liberty  and  freedom  or  a 
comparable  term.  Then,  because  it  will 
promote  economy  and  I  believe  in  the 
long  run  save  money  in  the  future,  as 
well  as  better  understanding  at  home, 
we  should  provide  that  all  appropria¬ 
tions  made  to  our  foreign  programs  be 
made  to  meet  the  same  budgetary  and 
constitutional  tests  that  money  spent 
for  any  and  all  programs  has  to  meet 
within  the  continental  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  we  have 
only  to  ask  ourselves  what  would  be  our 
plight  today  had  we  not  received  gun¬ 
powder  from  Kurope  in  1776.  Upon  this 
minute  fact  alone  our  history  and  the 
history  of  the  world  would  have  been 
changed.  But  even  more  powerful  than 
that  gunpowder — it  is  questionable 
whether  our  Revolution,  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  our  Constitution  would 
have  taken  the  shape  they  did  had  we 
not  had  the  benefit  of  those  principles 
expounded  by  Voltaire,  Rousseau  and  the 
other  guiding  lights  of  the  Fi-ench  Revo¬ 
lution.  It  is  indeed  questionable 
whether  the  industrial  development  of 
the  United  States  could  have  occurred 
had  it  not  been  for  the  industrial  revolu¬ 
tion  in  England.  Our  democracy  owes 
its  strength  to  the  free  assimilation  and 
free  expression  of  ideas  by  a  multitude 
of  nationalities.  Therefore,  let  us  recog¬ 
nize  and  reason  that  the  continued  ad¬ 
vance  of  liberty  and  freedom  depends 
upon  continuing  programs  of  mutual 
betterment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  fvmdamental 
truth  that  it  is  our  business  to  make 
other  men  wiser  and  better  as  we  can 
find  or  make  opportunity.  This  is  car¬ 
ried  out  in  many  ways  in  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  Our  public  school  system  is  the 
finest  example  of  our  national  policy  of 
this  fundamental  truth.  This  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  that  does  that.  It  has  worked  in 


our  comitry,  it  will  work  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  if  conscientiously  and  un¬ 
selfishly  applied. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
merit  of  that  rule  we  all  recognize  as 
golden  and  say;  “Let  us  give  serious  con¬ 
sideration  to  do  unto  those  other  coun¬ 
tries  as  we  have  been  done  by  in  past 
history.” 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  wish  to  add  to  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI 
an  expression  of  my  own  appreciation 
of  the  very  scholai’ly  and  interesting 
statement  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
just  made. 

■  We  have  been  talking  about  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  our  own  country  to  the  peace 
of  the  world,  but  in  making  our  assess¬ 
ment  we  frequently  overlook  the  fact  that 
we  live,  in  an  interdependent  world  and 
that  it  is  not  a  one-way  service. 

We  can  all  be  proud  of  our  country’s 
contributions.  These  are  monumental 
achievements  that  have  been  so  help¬ 
fully  presented  in  the  course  of  the  de¬ 
bate,  but  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
given  us  an  emphasis  upon  the  reciprocal 
service  of  other  nations;  and  if  he  will 
permit  me  I  would  like  to  make  ref¬ 
erence  to  a  modern  incident  that  I  think 
bears  upon  the  discussion  today.  I  recall 
in  our  select  committee’s  study  of  tax- 
exempt  foundations  it  was  developed  that 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  was  once  asked 
why  he  should  provide  philanthropies 
for  other  nations.  He  had  a  good  answer . 
He  said  that  other  nations  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  some  extent  to  his  family  s 
wealth  and  that  he  felt  it  would  be  proper 
and  fair  to  return  a  portion  of  it  to  them ; 
and,  secondly,  he  said  that  we  live  in 
such  an  interrelated  world  that  even  if 
interested  only  in  our  own  country  he 
would  have  to  help  others. 

Then  we  must  call  to  mind  our  debt 
to  other  nations  in  the  discovery  of  some 
of  the  miracle  drugs  to  which  we  owe  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  our  own  people.  It 
is  well  in  the  exaltation  of  our  country’s 
contribution  to  world  stability  and  prog¬ 
ress  to  add  this  expression  of  our  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  contribution  of  others,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  done  so 
well. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM  of  Iowa.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  my  colleague  from  Iowa 
for  a  vei-y  splendid  statement  about  this 
bill.  The  gentleman's  remarks  show 
that  he  has  made  a  deep  and  thorough 
study  of  foreign  aid  and  its  benefits 
to  our  own  country.  In  keeping  with 
his  service  in  this  House  and  his  position 
on  all  legislation  of  major  importance 
he  has  again  demonstrated  his  vision. 
He  has  endeared  himself  to  his  State 
and  Nation  for  his  excellent  contribu¬ 
tion  to  this  bill.  I  consider  it  an  honor 
to  associate  myself  with  him. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  I  thank  my  col¬ 
league  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  include  the  fol¬ 


lowing  statement  of  some  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  various -nationalities 
to  American  life: 

THE  DUTCH 

Ideas  and  things:  The  first  firm  sup¬ 
port  of  religious  liberty:  Santa  Claus, 

,  bowling,  ice  skating,  coleslaw. 

People :  General  Washington’s  officers. 
Colonels  Ten  Broeck,  Van  Cortland,  Van 
Rensselaer.  His  Surveyor  General, 
Simeon  DeWitt.  Edwai'd  Bok,  publish¬ 
er;  Henrik  van  Loon,  author;  Profes¬ 
sors  Samuel  Goudsmit,  George  Uhlen- 
back,  and  Frederick  Belinfante,  atomic 
p’nysicists;  A.  J.  Haagehsmit,  Corneels 
Gerrit  Wiersma,  Anthonie  Van  Heerve, 
biologists. 

THE  ENGLISH 

Ideas  and  things:  Industrial  and  agri¬ 
cultural  know-how  in  our  early  history; 
most  of  our  concepts  of  law  and  govern¬ 
ment;  the  start  of  the  labor  movement 
and  work-safety  laws. 

People:  William  Colgate,  Henry  Diss- 
ton,  Richard  Esterbrook,  Robert  Hoe, 
inventors  and  manufacturers;  Joseph 
Priestley  and  Thomas  Cooper,  chemists: 
James  J.  Sylvester,  mathematician;  John 
W.  Draper,  chemist,  physiologist,  and  re¬ 
searcher  with  the  spectroscope;  William 
Brooks,  astronomer;  Miles  Ainscough 
Seed,  photogi-aphic  inventor;  Edwin 
Muybridge,  motion  picture  researcher; 

C.  E.  Kenneth  Mees,  photographic  re¬ 
searcher;  Thomas  Nuttall,  botanist: 
George  Wharton  James,  Grand  Canyon 
explorer;  Charles  V.  Riley,  entomolgist; 
Edward  Bradford  Titchener,  psycholo¬ 
gist;  Dr.  William  Shockley,  developer  of 
the  transistor;  William  Thornton,  Henry 
Latrobe,  Richard  Upjohn,  Calvert  Vaux, 
architects;  Leopold  Stokowski  and  John 
Barbirolli,  conductors;  Joseph  Gales, 
publisher  of  Annals  of  Congress  until 
1837;  James,  George,  and  Howard 
Scripps,  founders  of  the  newspaper- 
chain;  Hem-y  Pittoch,  Fi-ank  Leslie, 
magazine  publishers;  Henry  Morton 
Stanley,  reporter  sent  to  find  Livingston 
in  Africa;  A.  J.  Cronin,  Christopher  Lsh- 
erwood,  Stephen  Spender,  Aldous  Hux¬ 
ley,  Wystan  Auden,  Guy  Bolton,  Alistaire 
Cooke,  authors;  and  in  drama  and  on 
stage  a  long  list  headed  by  John  Van 
Druten,  Alfred  Hitchcock,  D.  W.  Griffith, 
Charles  Laughton,  Greer  Garson,  Her¬ 
bert  Marshall,  James  Mason,  Maurice 
Evans,  Rex  Harrison,  Wendy  Hiller, 
Audrey  Hepburn,  Deborah  Kerr. 

THE  FRENCH 

Ideas  and  things:  Skilled  crafts  orig¬ 
inally  monopolized  by  France,  such  as 
leather  dressing,  lacemaking,  and  felt 
manufacture;  the  start  of  naval-stores 
industry ;  silversmithing. 

People:  Gabriel  Bernon,  who  started 
the  first  merchant  fleet;  Pierre  Fanueil, 
who  gave  Boston  a  public  market  and 
meeting  hall;  Paul  Revere,  patriot,  sil¬ 
versmith,  dentist,  copper-boiler  maker; 
Pierre  L’Enfant,  planner  of  Washihgton, 

D.  C.;  Francois  Marie  Provost,  surgeon; 
Dr.  Alexis  Carrel,  medical  scientist; 
Rene  Dubos,  scientist;  DuPont  de  Ne¬ 
mours  and  family,  who  initiated  gun¬ 
powder  industry  in  the  United  States; 
Octave  Chanute,  civil  engineer. 

THE  GERMANS 

Ideas  and  things:  The  first  American 
symphony  orchestra,  formed  by  23  Ger- 
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man  refugees;  the  first  paper  mill  in 
America,  in  1690,  established  by  William 
Rittinghausen;  the  first  Bibles  printed 
in  America — in  Germantown,  by  Chris¬ 
topher  Sauer. 

People:  Hundreds  of  musicians,  head¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  and  his  son, 
Walter:  Mme.  Schumann-Heink ;  Lotte 
Lehman,  Frieda  Hempel.  Artists  Winold 
Reiss:  George  Grosz;  Karl  Bitter;  Carl 
Schurz,  Civil  War  fighter  and  first  Ger¬ 
man-born  United  States  Senator. 

THE  GREEKS 

Ideas  and  things:  Tarpon  Springs, 
sponge  center  of  the  world,  founded  by 
fishermen  from  the  Dodecanese  Islands; 
revival  of  interest  in  Greek  culture  and 
architecture,  stimulated  by  the  Greek- 
Turkish  War. 

People:  Alexander  Paspatis* physician; 
Evangelinus  Apostolides  Sophocles, 
scholar  and  author  of  Greek  Lexicon; 
John  Celivergos  Zachos,  theologian,  in¬ 
ventor,  and  educational  philosopher; 
Michael  Anagnos,  benefactor  of  the 
blind;  the  Skouras  brothers,  founders  of 
a  theater  chain;  Dmitri  Mitropoulos, 
conductor. 

THE  IRISH 

Ideas  and  things :  A  sudden  increase  in 
the  ranks  of  Union  soldiers  that  helped 
to  end  the  Civil  War;  a  mid-century  in¬ 
flux  of  labor  to  work  in  eastern  factories 
and  develop  the  West;  Irish  music;  the 
rubber  heel,  invented  by  Humphrey 
O’Sullivan;  the  first  organized  efforts  to 
“Americanize”  new  immigrants. 

People:  Victor  Herbert,  composer; 
Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  sculptor;  Mi¬ 
chael  Cudahy,  meat  packer;  James  But¬ 
ler,  mass  food-distribution  originator; 
Marcus  Daly,  founder  of  Anaconda  Cop¬ 
per;  John  O’Rourke,  developer  of  the 
caisson  airlock;  Michael  Hicks,  inventor; 
William  Kelly,  who  anticipated  the  Bess¬ 
emer  steel  process  by  5  years. 

THE  ITALIANS 

Ideas  and  things;  Love  of  music  and 
art;  the  decoration  of  the  Capitol,  with 
Constantine  Brumidi  leading  a  list  of 
distinguished  Italian  artists;  culinary 
customs:  the  origin  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Band. 

People:  The  explorers  John  Cabot, 
Giovanni  de  Verrazzano,  Pi'a  Marco  de 
Niza,  Father  Brissani,  Enrico  Tonti; 
Fi'ancisco  Vigo,  who  backed  George 
Rogers  Clai’k  in  his  expedition  to  the 
Northwest  Territory;  Philip  Mazzei,  the 
“Furioso”  of  a  series  of  articles  written 
in  the  cause  of  independence,  some  of 
whose  words  appear  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

THE  JAPANESE 

Ideas  and  things:  Agricultural  genius 
applied  to  “worthless”  land  in  Califor¬ 
nia;  outstanding  demonstration  of  pa¬ 
triotic  devotion  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
during  World  War  II  when  they  were 
evacuated  from  the  west  coast. 

People:  Hideyo  Noguchi,  scientist  who 
isolated  the  spirochete  of  syphilis ; 
Jokichi  Takamine,  scientist  who  pro¬ 
duced  synthetic  adrenalin;  Yasuo  Kuni- 
yoshi,  painter;  Yasuo  Matsui,  architect. 
As  for  the  nisei,  the  American-born 
Japanese,  their  number  in  places  of 
honor  is  far  greater  than  their  propor¬ 


tion  in  the  total  population  should  lead 
us  to  expect. 

THE  JEWS 

Ideas  and  things:  Helped  originate 
traveling  commerce;  provided  skilled 
labor  for  the  clothing  industry;  the  In¬ 
ternational  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union,  which  became  a  model  for  indus¬ 
trial  unions;  outstanding  participation 
in  the  theater,  organization  of  charitable 
and  welfare  agencies. 

People:  Haym  Solomon,  financial 
wizard  of  the  revolution;  Supreme  Court 
Justices  Louis  D.  Brandeis,  Benjamin 
Cardozo,  Felix  Frankfurter;  Samuel 
Gompers,  first  president  of  the  AFL; 
musicians  Jascha  Heifetz,  Otto  Klem¬ 
perer,  Serge  Koussevitsky,  Yehudi  Menu¬ 
hin,  Artur  Rubinstein,  Vladimir  Horo¬ 
witz;  theatrical  producers  and  stars 
Eddie  Cantor,  Manasha  Skulnick,  the 
Marx  Brothers,  Danny  Kaye,  Oscar 
Hammerstein;  composers  Efi-nst  Block, 
Aaron  Copland;  authors  Fannie  Hurst, 
Edna  Ferber,  Sholom  Asche,  Louis 
Untermeyer,  Lillian  Heilman,  Clifford 
Odets,  Irvin  Shaw;  scientists  Albert  A. 
Michelson,  Albert  Einstein,  Harold 
Urey. 

THE  MEXICANS 

Ideas  and  things:  The  art  of  western 
ranching;  the  Sante  Fe  Trail;  the 
pastores  or  shepherds  still  predominat¬ 
ing  in  the  West;  the  agricultural  impetus 
of  the  mission  garden  for  the  dry  areas 
of  the  West;  the  migrant  labor  essential 
to  the  functioning  of  large-scale  farm¬ 
ing. 

People:  Dr.  Claudio  Alvarez-Tostado, 
Dr.  Luis  Alvarez,  Dr.  Barbarin  Arreguin- 
Lozano,  Dr.  Guillemo  Mendoza,  scien¬ 
tists. 

THE  NEGROES 

Ideas  and  things:  Folk  music;  the 
earliest  mass  labor,  though  slave  labor, 
which  developed  the  cotton  industry; 
now  prominent  in  sports,  professions, 
and  all  walks  of  life. 

People:  Frederick  Douglass,  anti¬ 
slavery  orator;  Harriet  Tubman,  under¬ 
ground  railroad  guide;  Dr.  Daniel  H. 
Williams,  pioneer  in  heart  svu’gery; 
George  Washington  Carver,  agricultural 
genius  of  the  South;  singers  Marian 
Anderson,  Robert  McFerrin,  Dorothy 
Maynor;  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  Lang¬ 
ston  Hughes,  James  Weldon  Johnson, 
Richard  Wright,  Frank  Yerby,  Ralph 
Ellison,  authors:  Dr.  Peter  Murray, 
gynecologist;  Dr.  Ralph  Bunche,  Deputy 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na¬ 
tions;  Thurgood  Marshall,  lawyer  for  the 
NAACP. 

THE  POLES 

Ideas  and  things;  The  town  of  San¬ 
dusky,  from  Jan  Antoni  Sadowski,  and 
early  settler;  many  outstanding  per- 
foimiers  in  music,  science,  professions. 

People:  Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  and  Casi- 
mir  Pulaski,  of  Revolutionary  fame; 
Adam  Kurek,  composer,  Julian  Fontana, 
pianist;  Henry  Dmochowski,  sculptor; 
the  physicians  Louis  Szpaczak,  Henry 
Kallusowski,  Robert  Thomain,  Severin 
Galezowski ;  Vladimir  Kryzanowski,  Civil 
War  hero  and  first  Governor  of  Alaska ; 
Leopold  Stokowski,  Zygmunt  Stojowski, 
Jerzy  Bojanowski,  conductors;  Mai’cella 


Sembrich  and  Jan  Kiepura,  Opera  stars; 
scientists  Bronislaw  Malinowski  and 
Louis  Karpinski;  Ralph  Modjeski,  engi¬ 
neer;  Dr.  A.  J.  Lotka,  statistician;  Flo- 
rian  Znamiecki,  sociologist;  Dr.  Hilary 
Koprowski,  research  scientist;  Witold 
Hurewiez  and  Antoni  Zygmund,  mathe¬ 
maticians;  Wanda  Landowska,  harpsi¬ 
chordist. 

THE  SCOTS 

Ideas  and  things :  An  immense  respect 
for  education;  a  very  high  percentage  of 
immigrants  trained  in  universities:  the 
establishment  from  the  colonial  days  of 
institutions  of  higher  education;  a 
strong  pioneering  tradition. 

People:  John  Witherspoon,  James 
Wilson.  James  Smith,  George  Taylor,  of 
the  Continental  Congress;  Henry  Bur¬ 
den,  Duncan  H.  Campbell,  and  John 
Oliver,  inventors;  Alexander  Hallidie, 
sponsor  of  the  San  Francisco  cable  cars ; 
Alexander  Graham  Bell,  inventor  of  the 
telephone;  Alexander  Winton,  pioneer 
in  automobile  invention;  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie,  great  industrialist  and  philan¬ 
thropist;  James  Laurie,  engineer;  Philip 
Murray,  labor  leader;  John  Muir,  natu¬ 
ralist  and  conservationist;  Dr.  James 
Craik,  physician;  Duncan  Phyfe,  furni¬ 
ture  designer. 

THE  SWEDES 

Ideas  and  things:  Great  skill  at  land- 
breaking;  a  gift  at  lumbering  and  wood¬ 
craft;  iron-forging  and  pottery  making; 
a  tradition  of  hard  work;  engineering 
immigrants. 

People:  John  Ericson,  marine  engi¬ 
neer;  Greta  Garbo,  Signe  Hasso,  and 
Viveca  Lindfors,  actors. 

THE  SWISS 

Ideas  and  things:  Agricultural  and 
industrial  skills — woodworking,  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  tar,  soap,  wainscoting,  maste, 
and  many  other  necessities,  the  art  of 
dyeing;  vine  culture;  ancient  traditions 
of  self-govermnent;  clock  and  watch  in¬ 
dustry. 

People:  John  Jacob  Faesch,  manufac¬ 
turer  of  ammunition  for  Washington's 
army;  Martin  Meylin,  early  rifle  maker; 
Albert  Gallatin,  brilliant  public  leader, 
who  served  in  many  vital  positions;  Gen¬ 
eral  John  A.  Sutter,  military  leader  and 
discoverer  of  gold;  John  and  Peter  Del- 
monico,  founders  of  the  famous  Del- 
monico  restaurants;  Jacques  Huber  and 
Robert  Schwarzenbach,  silk  industry  de¬ 
velopers;  Camille  Dreyfus,  founder  of 
synthetic  textile  industry:  Louis  Agassiz, 
zoologist  and  geologist;  Adolph  Bande- 
lier,  anthropologist;  Albert  Gatschet, 
ethnologist;  Florian  Cajori,  mathema¬ 
tician;  Dr.  Hans  Einstein,  mechanical 
engineer;  Othmar  Ammann,  civil  engi¬ 
neer;  Dr.  Albert  Ochsner,  surgeon;  Dr. 
Adolph  Meyer,  psychiatrist. 

RECENT  IMMIGRANTS 

The  events  of  recent  history  have 
served,  in  many  instances,  to  enrich  our 
own  civilization  at  the  expense  of  the 
totalitarian  states  from  which  immi¬ 
grants  fled.  Some  of  these  are  named 
here : 

Writers;  Thomas  Mann,  Ferenc  Mol- 
nar,  Stefan  Zweig,  Lion  Feuchtwanger, 
Franz  Werfel,  Hans  Habe,  Erich  Maria 
Remarque,  Emil  Ludwig. 
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Actors:  Elizabeth  Bergner,  Peter 
Lorre,  Lilli  Palmer,  Vera  Zorina,  Paul 
Henried,  Uta  Hagen. 

Producers :  Max  Reinhardt,  Erwin 
Piscator,  William  Dieterle,  Billy  Wilder. 

Musicians:  Otto  Kelemperer,  Bruno 
Walter,  George  Szell,  Laszla  Halasz,  Kurt 
Weill,  Arnold  Schoenberg,  Jgor  Stravin¬ 
sky,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Artur  Schnabel. 

Physicians;  Drs.  Karl  T.  Neuberger, 
Walter  Kempner,  Ernest  Lachmann,  Ru¬ 
dolph  Schindler,  Ludwig  Von  Sallman, 

Paul  Gyorgy.  . 

Scientists:  Albert  Einstein,  Enrico 
Fermi,  James  Franck,  Victor  Hess,  Wolf¬ 
gang  Pauli,  Otto  Stern,  Peter  J.  W. 
Debye,  Otto  Loewi,  Otto  Mayerhof. 

Mathematicians:  Hermann  Weyl,  Sal- 
omon  Bochner,  Reinliold  Baer,  Richaid 
Brauer,  Adolph  Brauer. 

(Mr.  SCHWENGEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Brown]. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  authority 
on  international  affairs.  I  come  from 
the  heart  of  the  American  interior;  a.nd 
I  have  no  credentials  for  this  discussion 
other  than  the  facts  I  have  dug  up  in 
tedious  research  and  whatever  common- 
sense  judgment  the  good  Lord  allotted 
me. 

I  do  not  pose  as  an  expert;  and  may¬ 
be  that  can  be  a  good  thing.  Some  of  the 
things  that  seem  wise  to  experts  here  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac  just  do  not 
make  any  sense  at  all  when  you  get  out 
on  a  stump  in  a  40 -acre  field  and  start 
looking  at  them  with  a  cold  jaundiced 
eye. 

No  one  could  be  more  concerned  with 
the  peace  of  the  world  than  the  people 
of  the  Ozarks  in  south  Missouri.  Even 
now,  while  there  is  much  talk  about  the 
Communist  threat  diminishing,  there  is 
something  deep  down  inside  us  skeptical 
Ozarkians  that  tells  us  not  to  believe  it. 
The  memory  of  the  Suez  fiasco  is  still 
too  clear  in  our  minds.  We  read  Colonel 
Nasser’s  desperate  boasts  and  we  hear 
about  shellings  of  Quemoy,  and  we 
wonder. 

In  fact,  strange  as  it  may  sound  to 
those  who  are  steeped  in  the  theory  of 
mutual  security,  it  is  because  of  our  deep 
concern  about  the  international  situation 
that  we  in  the  Seventh  District  of  Mis¬ 
souri  will  have  to  cast  our  vote  to  recom¬ 
mit  this  bill  to  the  great  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and,  failing  that,  will 
have  to  vote  against  it.  We  hope  you 
will  respect  our  reasons. 

First.  If  economic  development  is  the 
road  to  peace,  this  road  has  narrowed 
and  narrowed  to  such  a  point  that  it  is 
no  longer  even  a  pathway.  By  attempt¬ 
ing  to  do  too  much  in  too  many  places, 
you  are  actually  doing  so  little  in  each 
place  that  we  have  neither  a  theory  that 
we  can  live  up  to  nor  a  program  we  can 
live  with.  The  program  is  falling  out 
of  bed. 

Second.  We  simply  do  not  have  the 
money  to  do  well  the  giant-size  job  that 
Mr.  Dulles  and  the  Pentagon  undertake. 
They  spread  us  too  thin.  This  program 
commits  us  to  assist  some  60  nations  of 
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the  world  with  funds  that  would  do  well 
to  assist  6,  if.  indeed,  we  could  spare 
the  funds  at  all. 

Here  is  the  news  from  the  Pentagon 
as  we  debate  this  measure: 

The  Defense  Department,  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  recent  Presidential  cutback 
decree  on  departmental  spending,  now 
finds  itself  $4  billion  short  of  the  funds 
required  to  finance  the  airpower  force 
levels  it  has  repeatedly  promis^  the 
American  people  it  would  maintain. 

Large-scale  terminations  and  stretch¬ 
outs  of  $4  billion  in  weapons  contracts 
are  expected  to  cost  close  to  $1  billion 
in  termination  costs  alone,  for  which  not 
one  single  piece  of  hardware  will  be  re¬ 
ceived.  The  reason  given?  We  just  do 
not  have  the  money. 

That  is  the  news  from  the  Pentagon 
some  2  or  3  miles  from  here,  as  we  talk 
on  Capitol  Hill  about  military  assistance 
and  defense  support  to  farflung  allies 
around  the  world. 

Down  in  the  hills,  we  take  first  things 
first ;  and  if  it  takes  everything  you  have 
to  do  one  job  right,  you  arrange  the 
other  jobs  so  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  big  one. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  money  to  carry 
on  the  heart  of  our  defense,  is  it  not 
time  to  take  another  look  at  our  military 
assistance  commitments? 

If  we  have  reached  a  stage  where  a 
choice  has  to  be  made,  our  Foreign  Af- 
faii's  Committee  might  do  well  to  de¬ 
mand  a  searching  reappraisal. 

Maybe  if  we  turn  this  bill  down,  Mr. 
Dulles  and  the  Pentagon  will  take  an¬ 
other  look. 

But  some  might  say — our  defense  will 
suffer  in  the  meantime.  But  wait — will 
it  mean  that  we  will  lose  our  strategic 
base  in  Saudi  Arabia?  Or  the  airfields 
now  being  constructed  in  Spain?  No. 
Vital  bases  in  the  defense  perimeter  sur¬ 
rounding  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  are  much  too 
important  to  be  included  in  a  measure 
so  difficult  to  get  through  Congress  as  a 
foreign-aid  bill.  The  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  covers  them  in  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  requests. 

And  what  about  NATO?  Will  NATO 
die  if  we  do  not  pass  this  bill?  Well, 
read  the  report.  Last  year,  the  United 
States  participation  in  NATO  ran  $1,- 
700,000,000,  of  which  only  $300  million 
was  provided  by  mutual  security  funds. 
One  billion,  four  hundred  million  was 
provided  by  Defense  Department  appro¬ 
priations  covering  United  States  troops 
involved  in  NATO. 

Furthermore,  the  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  tells  me  that  there  are  some  $6 
billion  floating  around  in  the  pipelines 
of  mutual  security  right  now,  $500  mil¬ 
lion  in  defense  assistance  funds  unobli¬ 
gated,  and  not  programed — a  carryover 
from  last  year. 

I  sumbit  that  things  would  not  go 
completely  to  pot  if  we  sent  this  bill 
back  to  the  committee  as  a  gesture  to 
Mr.  Dulles  and  asked  him  to  get  with 
the  Pentagon  and  take  another  look. 

And  especially  in  the  field  of  economic 
development,  we  need  a  reappraisal 
badly. 

What  has  evolved  in  mutual  security 
in  the  the  last  3  or  4  years  is  a  poor 
man’s  version  of  the  Marshal  plan  for 


Europe  applied  wholesale  to  practically 
every  uncommitted,  non-Communist 
nation  of  the  world.  And  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  application,  it  has  lost  the  very  fun¬ 
damentals  that  made  the  Marshall  plan 
successful,  because  even  a  child  knows 
that  we  cannot  get  the  money  to  develop 
60  undeveloped  nations  around  the 
world  and  do  any  good  at  it. 

In  the  Marshall  plan,  we  were  dealing 
with  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  who 
were,  prior  to  World  War  II,  in  a  very 
advanced  stage  of  economic  develop¬ 
ment.  They  were  ravaged  by  war,  tem¬ 
porarily  without  capital.  But  they  did 
have  some  roads,  some  schoolhouses, 
some  railroad  track,  some  mines,  some 
industrial  equipment!  And  they  had  a 
tremendous  amount  of  knowhow. 

But  even  with  know-how,  it  took  an 
equivalent  of  $60  per  capita — 11  billion 
in  4  years — for  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  Europe.  In  Western  Germany, 
a  nation  of  skilled  craftsmen,  we  pro¬ 
vided  $80  per  capita  before  we  got  any 
worthwhile  results.  In  Norway,  it  took 
$80  per  capita.  In  Italy,  $55  per  capita. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  $74. 

Now  that  was  our  share  alone.  They, 
of  course,  generated  new  capital  quickly 
and  they  plowed  it  back.  Our  stimulant 
averaged  $60  per  capita  for  all  of  Eu¬ 
rope — economic  aid  alone.  In  the  United 
States  during  those  same  ’4  years,  we 
spent  almost  $1,800  per  capita  for  new 
industrial  plant  and  equipment  alone — 
to  say  nothing  about  roads  or  schools 
or  farm  irrigation  or  equipment.  Eco¬ 
nomic  development  costs  money. 

I  submit  that  the  principle  of  the 
Marshall  plan  works,  where  people  be¬ 
lieve  in  liberty  in  the  first  place.  Eu¬ 
rope  itself  had  a  rich  heritage  of  free¬ 
dom  and  nationalism  dating  back  to  the 
Magna  Carta  and  Bastille  Day.  The 
United  States  supplied  the  one  missing 
ingredient;  capital.  And  we  supplied 
that  capital  in  sufficient  amounts  to 
stimulate  something.  Sixty  dollars  per 

In  Greece — one  of  the  prize  success 
stories  the  advocates  of  foreign  aid 
point  to — the  United  States  investment 
in  economic  development  is  already  $200 
per  capita,  in  addition  to  military  funds 
and  American  officers  for  troop  train¬ 
ing,  and  it  is  not  over  yet. 

Now  does  anyone  have  the  guts  to  ask 
the  people  for  $100  to  $200  per  capita 
for  700  million  people?  Certainly  not. 
But  that  is  the  program  you  are  under- 

In  Asia,  the  Near  East  and  Africa — 
Mr.  Dulles  is  now  undertaking  to  develop 
economically  practically  every  nation  on 
those  continents  that  is  not  committed 
to  communism  and  even  some  that  are 
leaning  Red. 

Cambodia,  Indonesia,  Japan,  Korea, 
Laos,  Philippines,  Formosa,  ’Thailaiid, 
Vietnam.  Afghanistan,  Ceylon,  India, 
Nepal,  Pakistan,  Ethiopia,  Clhana,  Li¬ 
beria,  Libya,  Morocco,  Tunisia,  Iran, 
Iraq,  Jordan,  Israel,  Turkey,  and— if  he 
can  get  them  to  take  our  money— Syria, 
Egypt,  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

Fifty-eight  countries.  Many  of  them 
do  not  even  have  accurate  maps,  to  say 
nothing  of  passable  roads.  Hundreds 
of  millions  of  people;  and  we— the  rich 
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United  States — are  undertaking  to  stim¬ 
ulate  theii*  economic  development,  with 
$500  million  a  year  on  a  so-called  loan 
basis. 

The  theory  is  that  they  are  not  com¬ 
munistic  now  and  will  not  go  commu¬ 
nistic  if  they  improve  their  standard 
of  living  and  become  good  international 
customers. 

Now,  I  will  not  even  try  to  argue  the 
theory  with  you  at  this  point,  though  I 
wish  I  had  time  to  do  it.  Much  could 
be  said  about  liberty  being  more  than 
an  economic  theory.  I  think  a  few 
words  might  be  m  order  about  some  em¬ 
battled  farmers  at  a  New  England  bridge 
who  loved  liberty  enough  that  they 
chanced  losing  their  source  of  fabrics, 
tea,  and  everything  else  to  fight  for  their 
inalienable  rights.  And  something  tells 
me  that  the  fruits  of  liberty  have  not 
gone  so  sour  in  180  years  that  we  now 
have  to  include  a  dollar  bill  in  each  and 
every  package  to  sell  them. 

But,  if  you  are  in  favor  of  the  theory, 
you  are  spreading  this  theory  so  thin 
that  it  will  surely  fall  short  of  its  objec¬ 
tives. 

And  we  simply  do  not  have  the  money 
to  spread  it  any  thicker. 

In  Ceylon,  our  economic-development 
assistance  in  3  years  has  totaled  3  cents 
per  capita.  Now,  what  kind  of  economic 
development  are  you  buying  for  the  price 
of  a  postage  stamp?  In  Afghanistan, 
33  cents;  Indonesia,  $2;  Iraq,  $2;  Thai¬ 
land,  $3  per  capita:  Pakistan,  $3;  Leba¬ 
non,  $9.30;  Iran,  $9.50.  Are  you  really 
building  good  international  customers 
this  way?  Will  this  improve  standards 
of  living  and  keep  these  peoples  on  our 
side?  You  cannot  spend  any  more.  So, 
why  attempt  a  job  you  cannot  do? 

It  took  $200  per  capita  In  Greece,  $60 
in  Western  Europe,  and  they  had  some¬ 
thing  to  build  to.  Will  3  cents  in  Ceylon 
or  even  $9  in  Iran  really  accomplish 
anything  or  will  it  be  lost  in  the  quick¬ 
sands  of  vast  continents  not  even  ade¬ 
quately  surveyed? 

I  submit  that  the  truth  is  this:  The 
State  Department  has  tried  to  apply  on 
a  wholesale  basis  around  the  world  a 
program  that  worked  in  a  limited  area, 
but  we  do  not  have  the  money  to  do  it 
in  60  or  70  nations  the  same  way  that 
made  it  work  in  the  first  place.  Our 
foreign  policy  is  straining  and  straining 
the  protective  wings  of  the  American 
eagle  until  the  poor,  old  bird  is  red  faced 
with  embarrassment. 

And  there  is  no  way  you  can  patch 
or  stretch  or  make  this  thing  work.  No 
nation  could  finance  such  a  tremendous 
undertaking. 

With  deep  sincerity,  I  ask  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  take  this  bill  back  and  put 
it  in  front  of  Mr.  Dulles  and  tell  him: 
We  cannot  get  there  from  here.  We  will 
have  to  find  some  other  way. 

See  if  we  cannot  find  more  and  better 
ways  to  use  our  food  surpluses  in  some 
of  these  countries  where  we  cannot 
afford  to  go  all  out.  If  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  fewer  dollars,  maybe  they 
will  work  a  little  harder  to  trade  food. 

See  if  there  is  not  a  way  to  expand 
the  investment-guaranty  program  for 
private  industry  development  and  make 
it  available  to  some  smaller  firms  who 


■would  like  to  lend  technical  assistance  to 
a  foreign  people  on  a  people-to-people 
basis  with  a  real  incentive — the  same 
incentive  that  prompted  Englishmen  to 

bring  technical  know-how  to  America _ 

the  quest  for  profit. 

Let  us  face  up  to  our  limitations  and 
concentrate  our  limited  efforts  on  a 
selective  basis,  picking  carefully  the  na¬ 
tion  in- each  area  that  we  can  count  on. 
Not  that  we  love  the  others  less,  but  there 
is  just  so  much  we  can  do  and  do  right. 

If  we  do  not  have  the  money  to  finance 
our  own  defense  program,  if  we  are 
having  to  cut  $4  billion  worth  of  weapons 
contracts,  we  certainly  ought  to  take 
another  look  at  our  militai-y  assistance 
overseas. 

And  if  Mr.  Dulles  persists  in  trying  to 
be  friend  to  too  many  at  one  time,  he 
will  surely  prove  to  be  true  friend  to 
none,  because  there  is  no  way  we  can 
finance  a  Marshall  plan  for  every  un¬ 
committed  non-Communist  nation  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  of  course,  we  have 
not  had  any  economic  development  in 
any  of  the  coimtries  the  gentleman  men¬ 
tioned:  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  and  Iraq. 
Technical  but  not  economic. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Missouri.  In  the 
booklet  put  out  by  the  ICA,  they  dis¬ 
agree. 

Mr.  JUDD.  ICA  is  there,  but  it  ren¬ 
ders  technical  cooperation.  Point  4  is 
different  from  economic  development. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Merrow]. 

(Mr.  MERROW  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  military 
assistance  program  and  the  so-called 
obsolete  equipment. 

Equipment  which  is  \msuitable  to  ful¬ 
fill  a  military  requirement  by  reason  of 
being  obsolete  or  obsolescent  is  not  fur¬ 
nished  through  the  military  assistance 
program.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
items  which  become  obsolete  or  obsoles¬ 
cent  for  the  equipping  of  United  States 
forces  may  be  fully  suitable  for  the 
equipping  of  certain  foreign  forces.  In 
general.  United  States  forces  are  organ¬ 
ized  and  equipped  to  perform  many  types 
of  missions  in  widely  varying  conditions 
of  terrain  and  climate,  and  at  consider¬ 
able  distances  from  their  bases  of  logis¬ 
tical  support.  Many  military  assistance 
supported  forces  have  limited  missions, 
for  example,  internal  security  and  delay¬ 
ing  action;  most  will  operate  within  their 
own  national  territories,  and  operations 
over  great  distances  are  not  anticipated. 
Where  types  of  equipment  no  longer  in 
use  by  United  States  forces  are  supplied 
to  these  military  assistance  supported 
forces,  they  are  furnished  without  cost 
to  the  program  except  for  necessary  re¬ 
pair  and  transportation. 

The  buildup  and  maintenance  of  an 
effective  defense  posture  is  an  evolution¬ 
ary  process  which  must  take  into  ac- 
coimt  progressive  advances  in  weapons 
and  weapons  systems,  the  availability  of 


items,  and  the  capabilities  of  recipient 
coimtries  to  utihze  and  support  them  ef¬ 
fectively.  To  the  extent  this  evolution 
can  be  foreseen,  it  is  taken  fully  into  ac¬ 
count  in  the  military  assistance  program. 
The  program  is  reviewed  constantly  to 
insure  that  items  no  longer  needed  are 
not  supplied.  All  of  the  material  and 
equipment  that  remains  in  the  military 
assistance  program  is  for  a  particular 
purpose  in  the  armed  forces  of  a  specific 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  S.  2130,  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1957,  which  is  now  be¬ 
fore  us,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  pieces  of  legislation  that  is  to 
be  acted  upon  dm-ing  the  current  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.  The  Mutual  Secu- 
rity  part  of  om’  foreign  policy  is  one 
of  the  most  essential  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  our  security  and  the  security 
of  the  free  world. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  in 
a  position  of  world  leadership  and  our 
policy  of  mutual  assistance  to  friendly 
nations  is  one  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  enabling  us  to  carry  out  this 
leadership.  I  know  of  no  policy  in  our 
entire  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  is  more  productive  of  worth¬ 
while  and  permanent  results  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  than  our  mutual- 
security  program.  In  fact  the  subject 
we  are  now  discussmg  is  a  fundamental 
part  of  our  overall  foreign  policy  and  is 
exceedingly  valuable  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  friends. 

PURPOSE  AND  CONTENT  OP  AUTHORIZATION 

In  (jonsidering  the  mutual-security 
authorization,  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  House  that  the  program  we  are  con¬ 
sidering  is  substantially  different,  both 
in  purpose  and  content,  from  that 
which  was  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
1948  in  the  original  Marshall  plan  leg¬ 
islation.  The  1948  program  was  di¬ 
rected  primarily  for  the  economic  re¬ 
covery  of  Western  Europe.  In  1949  we 
began  to  offer  military  assistance  to 
those  nations  of  the  world  which  needed 
our  help  in  their  efforts  to  withstand 
the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression.  Most 
of  the  money  authorized  for  mutual 
security  has  for  the  last  several  years 
been  used  to  provide  weapons  and  mili¬ 
tary  equipment  to  our  allies. 

In  addition  to  the  change  from  a 
program  which  started  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  about  economic  recov¬ 
ery  and  changed  its  emphasis  to  that  of 
military  security,  the  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  of  our  foreign  aid  has  also 
been  modified.  By  far  the  largest  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  money  in  this  bill  will  be 
spent  to  provide  assistance  to  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia  and  the  Near  East. 

I  am  afi’aid  there  are  today  a  number 
of  people  to  whom  the  words  “foreign 
aid”  suggest  supplying  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  to  England,  France,  and 
the  more  advanced  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  This  is  an  entirely  erroneous 
impression.  It  would  be  more  accurate 
to  think  of  the  largest  allotments  of  for¬ 
eign-aid  funds  today  as  going  to  support- 
the  army  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  which 
is  the  largest  non-Communist  force  un¬ 
der  arms  in  Asia,  to  support  the  armed 
forces  of  Turkey,  of  Pakistan,  and  of  the 
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Chinese  on  the  island  of  Formosa.  Most 
of  the  foreign-aid  money  in  this  year’s 
authorization  bill  will  go  to  provide  mili¬ 
tary  aid,  and  the  largest  recipients  of 
military  aid  will  be  those  nations  of  Asia 
and  the  Near  Bast  who  find  themselves 
face  to  face  with  Communist  forces 
across  their  borders  and  who  are  main¬ 
taining  large  military  establishments  in 
order  to  defend  themselves. 

ATTIHORIZATIOrr 

The  mutual  security  bill  this  year,  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  authorizes  a  total  of  $3,242,- 
333,000.  Forty-nine  percent  of  this 
total,  or  $1,500,000,000  is  authorized  to 
provide  weapons,  military  equipment, 
and  training  to  the  forces  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  In  addition  to  this  direct  military 
assistance,  the  bill  authorizes  $700,000,- 
000  of  defense  support.  This  item  is  to 
provide  economic  aid  to  nations  which 
are  cooperating  with  us  in  the  defense 
effort.  We  recognize  that  these  nations 
cannot  carry  the  burden  with  their  own 
resources  of  maintaining  defense  forces 
large  enough  to  do  the  work  which  the 
defense  of  the  free  world  requires  that 
they  perform.  We,  therefore,  provide 
them  with  economic  assistance  so  that 
they  can  devote  a  larger  proportion  of 
their  resources  to  military  purposes  than 
would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

The  total  military  authorization  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  bill  is  $2,200,000,000,  in¬ 
cluding  both  military  assistance  and  de¬ 
fense  support.  This  constitutes  67  per¬ 
cent  of  the  funds  authorized. 

I  should  point  out  also  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has  analyzed 
very  carefully  the  plans  for  spending  the 
large  sums  which  the  Executive  has  re¬ 
quested  and  has  made  some  important 
adjustments  in  them. 

'ITie  Executive  requested  $1,900,000,000 
for  military  assistance.  The  committee 
reduced  this  amount  by  $400  million. 
The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  included 
$1,800,000,000  for  military  aid,  which 
was  reduced  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  by  $300  million. 

In  the  same  manner,  the  committee 
has  reduced  the  authorization  for  de¬ 
fense  support  by  a  cut  of  $200  million 
below  the  Executive  request  and  $100 
million  below  the  amount  contained  in 
the  Senate  bill. 

The  committee  has  also  reduced  the 
authorization  for  special  assistance  by 
$25  million  below  the  Executive  request, 
the  authorization  for  administering  the 
Battle  Act  by  $300,000  below  the  Execu¬ 
tive  request,  and  the  authorization  for 
the  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration  by  $2  million  below  the  Execu¬ 
tive  request. 

As  a  result,  the  bill  before  the'  House 
authorizes  $622,077,000  less  than  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  requested  and  $375  million  less 
than  the  total  of  the  Senate  bill. 

I  should  point  out  also  that  the  au¬ 
thorization  in  this  year’s  bill  is  $524,- 
237,000  less  than  last  year’s  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $3,766,570,000. 

development  loan  fund 

The  mutual-security  legislation  this 
year  contains  an  important  new  element. 
The  events  of  recent  months  have  made 
it  exceedingly  clear  that  United  States 
foreign  policy  in  the  futuie  will  be  more 


and  more  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  maintaining  satisfactory  relations 
with  the  nations  of  Asia  and  of  Africa. 
These  nations  are  largely  undeveloped 
and  their  people  are  determined  to  im¬ 
prove  their  political  status  and  tlj^eir 
economic  well-being. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  single 
thing  we  can  do  to  maintain  satisfactory 
relations  with  these  people  is  to  assist 
them  with  their  economic  development. 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  do  more  than  give  them 
assurances  of  our  readiness  to  help  them 
with  their  long-range  projects.  We 
have  to  provide  funds  large  enough  in 
amount  so  that  we  are  able  to  help  more 
than  a  selected  few,  and  we  have  to  make 
these  funds  available  over  a  period  of 
years  so  that  we  can  assure  the  nations 
we  assist  that  the  projects  which  we 
help  them  to  initiate  can  be  completed. 

Most  of  us  feel  that  it  is  an  entirely 
normal  procedure  to  say  to  a  nation  re¬ 
quiring  financial  assistance  for  its  de¬ 
velopment:  Make  the  smweys,  draw  up 
your  blueprints,  be  ready  to  sign  the 
necessary  contracts,  and  then  come  to  us 
and  we  will  ask  Congress  for  the  money. 
The  underdeveloped  countries  are  poor, 
and  their  government  budgets  are 
limited.  Many  of  them  cannot  afford  to 
spend  the  sums  necessary  for  engineering 
surveys  and  development  plans  unless 
they  have  some  assm-ance  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  put  such  plans  into  effect 
when  they  are  completed.  Most  of  them 
need  outside  help  in  conducting  surveys 
and  working  out  programs.  Further¬ 
more-  it  would  be  disastrous  to  our  effort 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  such 
nations  if  after  encouraging  them  to 
perfect  long-range  programs  for  devel¬ 
oping  their  resources,  the  funds  neces¬ 
sary  to  caiTy  out  such  programs  should 
be  denied  by  the  United  States. 

In  an  effort  to  deal  with  this  difficult 
situation,  the  mutual-security  bill  pro¬ 
vides  a  development  loan  fund  and  au¬ 
thorizes  an  appropriation  of  $500  mil¬ 
lion  to  be  employed  for  this  purpose  and 
to  remain  available  until  expended.  The 
money  will  be  provided  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  on  a  loan  basis  and  repayment  in 
foreign  currencies  may  be  accepted. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
fund  to  borrow  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  $500  million  beginning  in  fiscal 
1959  and  another  $500  million  beginning 
in  fiscal  1960.  It  does  not  now  appear 
likely  that  actual  expenditures  from  the 
fund  will  be  anything  like  $1,500,000,000 
in  a  3-year  period.  It  will  probably  take 
much  longed  than  that  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  projects  in  the  various  countries 
coming  to  us  for  help  to  be  sufficiently 
advanced  to  require  the  actual  payment 
of  sums  of  this  magnitude. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  have  assur¬ 
ances  that  there  will  be  available  an 
amount  sufficiently  large  for  us  to  co¬ 
operate  with  foreign  nations  in  working 
out  plans  for  their  long-range  develop¬ 
ment  with  confidence  that  we  will  be  able 
to  bring  to  fruition  those  plans  which 
prove  to  be  soimd  from  a  technical  and 
economic  point  of  view.  This  borrowing 
authoi-ity  provides  assurance  that  funds 
will  be  available  to  pay  the  bills  and 
at  the  same  time  avoids  making  appro¬ 


priations  which  may  not  be  utilized  for 
a  period  of  several  years. 

OUR  PEOPLE  SUPPORT  MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  I  am  sure 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  be¬ 
hind  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  recognize  that  the  mutual 
security  program  is  absolutely  essential 
to  maintaining  this  policy.  During  the 
months  of  April  and  May  this  year  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Organi¬ 
zations  and  Movements  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  of  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  serve  as  the  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  member,  held  hearings  in  six  cities 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
These  cities  were:  Laconia,  N.  H. ;  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Miami,  Fla.; 
Boise,  Idaho;  and  Gary,  Ind. 

During  these  hearings  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  heard  testimony  from  173  indi¬ 
viduals.  Of  this  number  only  33  persons 
expressed  themselves  as  either  being 
definitely  against  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
-gram  or  as  being  unwilling  to  commit 
themselves  in  favor  of  its  continuance. 
One  hundred  and  forty  persons  placed 
themselves  on  record  as  favoring  the 
continuation  of  foreign  aid.  There  was 
no  appreciable  difference  in  sentiment  in 
any  of  the  places  which  we  visited. 
Whether  in  New  England,  the  Middle 
West,  the  South,  or  the  Far  West,  about 
80  percent  of  the  people  appearing  be¬ 
fore  the  subcommittee  favored  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  and  about  20  percent 
did  not. 

Furthermore,  all  of  us  on  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  were  much  impressed  with  the 
extent  of  the  understanding  which  peo¬ 
ple  had  of  the  nature  and  significance 
of  the  foreign-aid  program.  Our  sub- 
comittee  found  no  evidence  of  a  general 
resentment  against  foreign  aid  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  Instead,  there 
was  a  general  recognition  that  as  long 
as  the  world  situation  remains  as  it  is,  it 
is  important  that  our  programs  for  as¬ 
sisting  other  countries  continue  and 
continue  on  a  long-range  basis. 

I  hope  that  the  House  passes  S.  2130 
with  an  overwhelming  vote.  United 
States.aid  to  friendly  peoples  should  be 
termed  American  aid  because  the  pro¬ 
gram  works  both  ways  to  our  advantage 
and  theirs.  It  is  in  our  own  national 
self-interest  to  have  allies  with  stable 
economies,  to  have  bases  overseas  for  our 
protection,  to  have  friendly  nations  in 
a  position  to  resist  the  sinister  onslaught 
of  international  communism  and  to  have 
a  constant  development  of  underdevel¬ 
oped  countries. 

We  cannot  live  to  ourselves  and  in  our 
position  of  world  leadership  our  interests 
reach  around  the  globe.  There  is  no 
part  of  our  defense  program  which  in 
total  runs  in  excess  of  $40  billion  a  year 
that  is  more  helpful  and  more  productive 
of  good  than  the  money  we  spend  on 
mutual  security.  We  cannot  turn  back, 
we  must  constantly  look  ahead  and  by 
the  adoption  of  this  legislation  we  evi¬ 
dence  vision,  statesmanship,  and  leader¬ 
ship. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri. 
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Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  want  to  compli¬ 
ment  my  distinguished  friend  from  New 
Hampshire  on  his  most  excellent  state¬ 
ment,  and  to  express  appreciation  for 
the  reference  he  made  to  our  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  International  Organizations 
and  Movements. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  on 
the  statement  he  has  made  and  also 
the  remark  he  made  regarding  the  hear¬ 
ings  in  Indiana.  I  was  present  and  sat 
in  with  the  Gary,  Ind.,  committee,  which 
was  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Carnahan!. 
The  hearings  were  held  on  May  20.  On 
that  day  I  believe  42  witnesses  appeared. 
They  came  from  all  segments  of  the 
economy,  businessmen,  labor  groups, 
school  groups,  the  league  of  women 
voters,  industry,  individuals,  and  church 
groups.  The  publicity  given  the  com¬ 
mittee  hearings  before  the  committee 
arrived  was  such  that  any  person  who 
wished  to  testify  before  this  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
was  welcome. 

The  committee  held  hearings  from  9 
in  the  morning  until  about  7  o’clock  in 
the  evening.  Great  interest  was  created 
in  the  hearings.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  announced  at  all  times  that 
any  witness  would  be  heard  if  the  com¬ 
mittee  had  to  remain  until  late  in  the 
evening. 

The  hearings  in  Gary  had  a  very 
beneficial  effect  from  the  standpoint  of 
acquainting  the  people  of  that  area  of 
the  State  of  Indiana  with  the  foreign- 
aid  program. 

I  think  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  should  be  commended  on  the  steps 
they  took  in  having  hearings  away  from 
Washington.  After  all,  committees  sit 
in  Washington  and  hold  hearings,  and 
mostly  the  witnesses  that  appear  are 
witnesses  that  represent  special  groups. 
Py  holding  hearings  away  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  John  Smith,  John  Jones,  and 
John  Doe,  or  anybody  can  come  in  and 
testify.  I  think  that  in  the  future  if 
other  committees  considering  important 
legislation  here  in  Congress  would  hold 
public  hearings  away  from  Washington 
as  did  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
not  only  in  Indiana  but  in  other  States, 
it  would  have  a  healthy  effect  and  ac¬ 
quaint  the  people  with  what  our  prob¬ 
lems  are,  especially  the  problems  con¬ 
nected  with  our  international  program 
and  the  fight  to  control  the  spread  of 
communism.  I  have  supported  the  mu¬ 
tual-aid  program  in-  years  past  and  I 
am  convinced  that  this  great  program 
started  by  ex-President  Truman  after 
World  War  II  saved  Western  Europe 
from  communism. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
already  reduced  the  original  request  by 
$400  million  and  previous  to  that  reduc¬ 
tion  the  Senate  reduced  the  President’s 
request  by  $200  million. 

During  this  debate  if  further  reduc¬ 
tions  can  be  made  without  jeopardizing 


our  mutual  security  program,  I  will  cer¬ 
tainly  vote  for  further  practical  reduc¬ 
tions.  This  legislation  is  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  our  Nation’s  future  liberty  as  well 
as  aiding  other  nations  fight  the  Com¬ 
munist  menace. 

The  people  of  our  country  must  realize 
the  necessity  for  a  program  that  will  cur¬ 
tail  communism  and  acquaint  the  people 
of  the  world  with  what  commxmism 
really  is. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  very  excellent  state¬ 
ment.  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  hospitality  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  extended  to  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee  when  we  were  in  his  dis¬ 
trict  in  Gary,  Ind.  The  gentleman  did  a 
splendid  piece  of  work  in  making  the 
arrangements  and  we  appreciate  the 
gentleman’s  hospitality  and  the  interest 
he  took  in  this  matter  of  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mi-.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15-  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Rfr.  BENfrEY]. 

(Mr.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
discussing  S.  2130,  the  bill  that  is  now 
pending  before  us,  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  basically  nothing  but  a  series 
of  amendments  to  the  basic  legislation 
which  is  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended.  This  has  resulted  in 
a  virtual  hodge-podge  of  language  which 
is  completely  confusing  to  anyone  who  is 
not  in  actual  possession  of  the  1954  act. 

1  urge  those  Members  who  want  to  know 
what  S.  2130  really  says,  to  start  reading 
on  page  45  of  the  committee  report  in 
the  next  52  pages  Which  set  forth  both 
the  basic  legislation  and  the  proposed 
changes.  I  might  add  that  without  re¬ 
ferring  thus  to  the  basic  legislation,  I 
would  defy  anyone  to  fully  explain  the 
bill  which  is  now  pending  before  us. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  controversial 
feature  of  this  bill  is  the  so-called  eco¬ 
nomic  development  fund.  As  reported 
by  the  committee,  it  carries  an  initial 
authorization  of  $500  million  and  au¬ 
thority  to  borrow  from  the  Ti-easury 
$500  million  for  each  of  the  following 

2  fiscal  years,  1959  and  1960.  The 
fund  could  not  make  grants  but  its  loans 
could  be  repaid  on  easier  terms  than,  for 
example,  with  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development.  Repay¬ 
ment  could  be  made  in  foreign  currencies 
and  there  could  be  waivers  or  suspen¬ 
sions  of  interest.  The  fund  would  be  for 
the  purpose  of  financing  projects  such  as 
power,  irrigation,  harbors,  and  transport 
in  the  less  developed  nations  of  the  free 
world  and  would  be  empowered  to  lui- 
dertake  joint  ventures  with  other  lend¬ 
ing  institutions  and  with  private  inves¬ 
tors.  I  should  add  that  a  continuing 
authorization  and  no-year  appropria¬ 
tion  is  requested. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  this 
is  the  beginning  step  in  a  permanent  aid 
program.  Once  this  is  established,  it 
will  be  easily  seen  how  diflacult  it  would 
be  to  terminate  it,  assuming  that  many 
nations  and  may  persons  have  a  vested 
interest  therein.  Further,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  this  is  a  device  for  reducing  con¬ 


gressional  control  over  expenditures  by 
the  executive  department.  If  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  adopted,  the  Congress  will  have 
little  or  no  control  over  the  countries  to 
which  aid  is  given  and  the  projects  for 
which  it  is  used. 

The  question  then  arises  whether  ICA, 
which  is  to  administer  the  fund,  is  not 
likely  to  allocate  aid  on  criteria  more 
appropriate  to  grants  since  the  ICA 
staff  is  surely  more  accustomed  to  pro¬ 
viding  grants  than  loans.  Another 
question  which  should  be  asked  is 
whether  or  not  excessive  extension  of 
loans  on  terms  which  are  not  up  to  bank¬ 
ing  standards  may  increase  the  debt  re¬ 
payment  problems  of  vmderdeveloped 
countries.  It  is  almost  certain  that 
loans  already  made  by  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank,  for  example,  will  be  weak¬ 
ened  and  that  future  hard  loans  or  pri¬ 
vate  investments  will  be  discouraged. 
You  can  ruin  a  person  or  a  country  with 
too  much  credit  as  well  as  by  not 
enough. 

It  also  seems  evident  that  this  fund  is 
going  into  competition  with  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment.  These  institutions  have  pro¬ 
vided,  in  the  past,  development  funds  on 
sound  banking  grounds  and  they  have  a 
good  repayment  record.  There  are 
plenty  of  potentially  good,  highly  pro¬ 
ductive  projects  which  can  be  imder- 
taken  to  stimulate  economic  growth 
abroad.  The  problem  is  to  get  the  for¬ 
eign  governments  concerned  to  think 
through  these  projects  and  to  create  a 
favorable  climate  for  them.  If  we  have 
this  fund  in  being,  the  temptation  on  the 
part  of  underdeveloped  countries  will  be 
to  turn  to  it  rather  than  to  established 
financial  institutions  where  strict  con¬ 
ditions  are  imposed  in  order  to  insure 
that  the  most  productive  use  possible  is 
made  of  the  money.  So.  Mr.  Chairman, 

I  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  de¬ 
velopment  assistance,  let  us  leave  it  to 
an  organization  like  the  Export-Import 
Bank  rather  than  this  new  creation. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  in  this  program  which  comprises 
about  two-thirds  of  the  bill.  Here  I 
would  like  to  read  from  section  142  (a) 
of  the  1954  act  which,  of  course,  is  be¬ 
fore  us  now  relating  to  conditions  of  eli¬ 
gibility  for  assistance.  It  says: 

No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  to  any 
nation  under  this  title  unless  such  nation 
shall  have  agreed  to — 

This  is  on  page  54  of  the  committee 
report: 

(1)  Join  in  promoting  International  un¬ 
derstanding  and  good  ■will,  and  maintaining 
world  peace;  (2)  take  such  action  as  may 
be  mutually  agreed  upon  to  eliminate 
causes  of  world  tension;  (3)  fulfill  the  mili¬ 
tary  obligations,  if  any,  which  it  has  as¬ 
sumed  under  multilateral  or  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  or  treaties  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party;  (4)  make  consistent  with  its 
political  and  economic  stability,  the  full  con¬ 
tributions  permitted  by  its  manpower,  re¬ 
sources,  facilities,  and  general  economic  con¬ 
dition  to  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  its  own  defensive  strength  and  the  de¬ 
fensive  strength  of  the  free  world;  (5)  take 
all  reasonable  measures  which  may  be  needed 
to  develop  its  defense  capacities;  (6)  take 
appropriate  steps  to  insure  the  effective 
utilization  of  the  assistance  furnished  under 
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this  title  In  furtherance  of  the  policies  and 
purpose  of  this  title;  (7)  Impose  appropriate 
restrictions  against  transfer  of  title  to  or 
possession  of  any  equipment  and  materials. 
Information,  or  services  furnished  under 
chapter  I  of  this  title,  without  the  consent 
of  the  President;  (8)  maintain  the  security 
of  any  article,  service  or  information  fur¬ 
nished  under  chapter  I  of  this  title;  (9) 
furnish  equipment  and  materials,  services, 
or  other  assistance  consistent  with  the  Char¬ 
ter  of  the  United  Nations,  to  the  United 
States  or  to  and  among  other  nations  to 
further  the  policies  and  purpose  of  chap¬ 
ter  I  of  this  title;  and  (10)  permit  continu¬ 
ous  observation  and  review  by  United  States 
representatives  of  programs  of  assistance  au¬ 
thorized  under  this  title,  including  the  utili¬ 
zation  of  any  such  assistance,  and  provide 
the  United  States  with  full  and  complete 
information  with  respect  to  these  matters, 
•as  the  President  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  countries  are  re¬ 
ceiving  mutual  defense  assistance  under 
this  bill  by  which  they  are  required  to 
live  up  to  all  of  these  conditions?  The 
list  is  on  pages  7  and  8  of  the  committee 
report.  The  figures  are  classified  but 
the  countries  are  not.  There  are  12 
tountries  in  Europe,  including  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  4  in  the  Near  East,  1  in  South  Asia, 
2  in  Africa,  7  in  the  Par  East,  and  12  in 
Latin  America,  including  the  Dominican 
Republic.  These  countries,  38  in  all, 
are  getting  militai’y  assistance  and  there 
are  15  getting  defense  support.  I  think 
the  Members  themselves  can  ask  how 
many  of  these  countries  are  living  up  to 
all  of  the  conditions  listed  on  page  54, 

What  about  our  ahies  who  have  gone 
ahead  on  their  own  as  to  trade  with 
Communist  China,  Including  the  United 
Kingdom?  What  about  the  action  last 
fall  by  Britain  and  France  in  invading 
Egypt?  What  about  Pi-ance’s  action  in 
its  colonial  wars  in  North  Africa?  What 
about  the  actions  of  all  of  our  NATO 
allies  in  reducing  their  defense  goals, 
their  defense  expenditures  and  their  na¬ 
tional  forces?  What  about  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  French  troops  in  Germany  to  one 
division,  the  cut  in  British  forces  on  the 
continent,  the  slow  degree  of  West  Ger¬ 
man  rearmament?  I  could  go  on  but  I 
will  give  you  just  one  more  question: 
How  many  of  the  conditions  on  page  54 
do  you  think  Marshal  Tito  has  fulfilled? 

There  may  be  good  and  sufiicient  rea¬ 
sons  for  all  of  these  actions,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  but  that  is  not  the  point.  The 
point  is  that  3  years  ago  we,  the  Con¬ 
gress,  laid  down  certain  criteria  for  our 
military  aid  program.  I  maintain  that 
there  have  been  gross  departures  from 
those  criteria  on  the  part  of  countries 
which  we  are  still  supplying  military 
assistance  to. 

Recently  I  have  seen  some  allegations 
as  to  the  operations  of  that  mysterious 
process  knowm  as  offshore  procurement 
and  the  number  of  private  persons 
abroad  who  may  have  been  enriched 
thereby.  I  am  sure  that  this  is  a  sub¬ 
ject  which  the  membership  will  intend 
to  consider  carefully  although  I  do  not 
intend  to  do  more  than  mention  it  at  this 
time. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  economic  side 
of  this  program.  This  would  include 
the  development  loan  fund,  which  I  have 
already  discussed,  technical  cooperation, 
both  bilateral  and  multilateral,  and  a 


variety  of  other  programs  under  title  IV, 
mostly  economic  in  nature. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  that  is 
always  advanced  in  behalf  of  foreign 
economic  assistance  is  that  poverty  in 
the  underdeveloped  countries  proves  a 
fertile  breeding  ground  for  communism 
and  that,  therefore,  to  combat  commu¬ 
nism  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  raise  living 
standards  throughout  the  world.  But 
this  appears  to  me  to  be  an  extremely 
fallacious  argument.  For  example, 
Fi-ance  has  unquestionably  made  great 
economic  advances  over  the  past  10  years 
and  yet  1  Frenchman  in  every  4  still 
votes  the  Communist  ticket.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  will  have  a  hard  job 
finding  Communists  within  the  Irish 
Free  State  even  though  the  living  stand¬ 
ards  are  much  lower.  In  Italy  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  made  more  progress  in  the 
more  prosperous  northern  part  than  in 
the  poorer  southern  half  of  the  country. 
And  in  India  the  Cojamunists  have  made 
least  progress  among  the  poorest  classes, 
the  untouchables  and  aborigines.  Fi¬ 
nally,  I  am  reminded  of  the  example  of 
Czechoslovakia,  which  perhaps  had  the 
highest  living  standards  in  eastern 
Europe  and  which  fell  an  easier  victim  to 
communism  than  any  of  its  neighbors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  there  are 
many  cases  where  the  question  could 
legitimately  be  raised  as  to  whether  or 
not  foreign  aid  actually  slows  economic 
development.  In  the  first  place,  it  re¬ 
lieves  the  foreign  countries  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  find  local  tax  funds  for  their  own 
expenditures.  In  the  second  place,  it 
encourages  them  to  embark  upon  pro¬ 
grams  beyond  their  present  economic 
capacities.  Thirdly,  it  allows  foreign 
governments  to  disregard  the  role  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  in  many  cases,  as 
with  India,  actually  promotes  a  policy 
of  state  socialism.  The  more,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  we  rely  on  govemment-to- 
government  programs  the  more  we  assist 
in  creating  a  climate  which  is  unfavora¬ 
ble  to  private  initiative,  either  locally  or 
from  abroad.  As  long  as  country  X  can 
continue  to  receive  foreign  aid,  what  in¬ 
centive  or  encouragement  is  present  to 
attract  foreign  investment  from  private 
business  sources  or  to  stimulate  its  own 
local  investors? 

The  American  people,  Mr.  Chairman, 
like  to  imagine  the  foreign-aid  program 
’as  winning  friends  and  influencing 
people  to  our  side  throughout  the  world. 
This,  unfortunately,  is  often  far  from  the 
case.  I  am  sure  the  Members  are  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  many  examples  where  re¬ 
sentment  against  us  has  been  created 
owing  to  division  of  funds.  There  are 
many  nations  which  are  quite  bitter  that 
they  have  only  received  so  much  while  a 
neighboring  country  may  have  gotten 
more.  As  long  as  we  are  unable  to  give 
each  country  as  much  as  it  thinks  it 
should  get,  this  atmosphere  of  jealousy 
and  hurt  feelings  is  going  to  continue. 
I  think  it  is  also  self-evident  that  on 
many  occasions  this  program  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  creating  a  feeling  of  inferior¬ 
ity  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  nation,  a 
feeling  of  dependence  which  is  not  con¬ 
ducive  to  friendly  relations.  And, 
finally,  the  effect  in  many  of  tjiese  covm- 
tries  of  hundreds  of  American  techni- 
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cians  and  civil  servants,  with  our  higher 
standards  of  living,  swarming  over  their 
land,  can  well  be  imagined.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  one  cannot  buy  friendship 
but  it  has  not  been  said  so  often  that 
it  should  not  be  repeated  once  again. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  here  on  the 
floor  that  this  program  is  useful  in  pro¬ 
viding  us  with  important  sources  of  raw 
materials.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  very 
little  of  this  money  is  used  to  expand  the 
production  of  these  raw  materials  which 
we  are  alleged  to  need  so  badly.  It  might 
even  be  argued  that  if  these  raw-mate¬ 
rial  countries  had  not  received  so  much 
assistance  from  us,  they  themselves 
would  have  done  more  to  expand  the 
production  and  export  of  their  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  the  chief  source  for  them  of 
foreign  currency. 

Then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heard 
many  people  say  that  we  must  compete 
with  the  Soviet  economic  aid  for  the 
allegiance  of  the  underdeveloped,  un¬ 
committed  areas  of  the  world.  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  argument  as  to  the 
favorable  results  which  the  Soviets  have 
accomplished  in  this  direction.  I  have 
also  heard  of  some  of  the  unfavorable 
results  of  their  program,  in  Burma,  in 
Turkey,  and  in  Egypt.  I  am  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  we  have  to  embark  on  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  attempting  to  outpromise,  out- 
deliver  and  outgive  the  Soviets  all  over 
the  world. 

Finally,  we  are  told  that  this  foreign 
aid  program  is  essential  to  our  own  na¬ 
tional  security  by  providing  us  with  large 
numbers  of  overseas  airbases  which  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  the  ability  to  retaliate 
“massively”  against  Soviet  aggression,  I 
think  this  comes  to  a  basic  philosophical 
question:  In  whose  primary  interest  are 
these  airbases,  ours  or  the  host  coun¬ 
try’s?  I  am  all  for  having  overseas  air¬ 
bases  but  why  is  it  necessary  to  believe 
that  they  would  have  to  be  withdrawn 
if  our  aid  program  was  discontinued? 
Is  it  not  logical  to  assume  that  these 
countries  would  lose  as  much  from  So¬ 
viet  aggression  as  we  would?  Are  not  our 
overseas  bases  in  their  defense  as  well 
as  our  own? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  very  large  part 
of  this  military  assistance  goes  to  the 
Far  East,  for  example,  21  divisions  in 
Korea  and  150,000  soldiers  in  South  Viet¬ 
nam.  Now,  if  either  of  these  countries 
were  attacked,  they  could  not  alone  pro¬ 
vide  a  successful  resistance — we  would 
have  to  come  to  their  assistance.  As¬ 
suming  that  it  is  not  intended  to  use 
these  forces  for  aggression,  I  question 
the  necessity  for  such  large  standing 
armies  which  require  not  only  a  very 
large  amount  of  direct  military  aid  but 
also  substantial  defense  support  for  the 
budgets  of  these  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  things  that 
has  most  seriously  concerned  me  about 
this  program  since  I  have  been  in  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  the  way  in  which  the 
executive  has  increased  its  control  of 
the  funds  and  the  legislative  body  has 
relinquished  theirs.  In  the  bill  before 
us,  S.  2130,  there  is  no  attempt  to  divide 
the  funds  on  a  geographical  basis  and 
has  not  been  for  some  time.  The  present 
flexibility  in  the  bill,  owing  to  the  so- 
called  transfer  authority,  makes  mean- 
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ingless  much  of  the  classified  presenta¬ 
tion  given  us  in  the  committee,  even  if 
it  were  not  freely  admitted  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  presentation  is  illustra¬ 
tive.  Now  the  idea  is  to  mal^e  this  money 
available  until  expended,  whether  it  is 
for  1  or  for  10  years.  If  there  is  a  surer 
indication  that  this  is  intended  to  be  a 
permanent  program,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  could  be. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  concerned  about  our  domestic 
financial  and  economic  situation,  about 
our  enormous  national  debt,  our  con¬ 
tinued  high  taxes,  our  creeping  infiation, 
our  tight  money  and  high  interest  rates 
and  many  other  alarming  developments. 
As  Mr.  Eugene  Castle  in  his  book  The 
Great  Giveaway  said: 

For  any  government  to  continue  to  borrow 
money  in  order  to  give  it  away,  is  an  act  of 
incredible  folly.  And  to  do  this  until  the 
debt  incurred  in  the  name  of  global  goodness 
approaches  $60  billion  is  simply  inviting  fi¬ 
nancial  ruin, 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  time  comes 
for  a  vote  on  this  bill  which  is  before  us, 
I  hope  that  every  Member  will  keep  these 
things:  National  debt,  high  taxes,  high 
interest  rates,  inflation  and  other  fac¬ 
tors,  very  much  in  mind.  I  hope  that  he 
will  ask  himself  how  the  passage  of 
this  bill  would  influence  all  of  these 
factors  with  which  the  economic  and  fi¬ 
nancial  security  of  this  country  is  so 
closely  connected.  I  hope  he  will  con¬ 
sider  these  things  with  the  greatest  of 
care  before  casting  his  final  vote. 

This  bill  has  been  pictured  as  vital 
to  our  national  security,  to  prevent  us 
and  the  free  world  from  being  taken  over 
by  international  communism.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  Lenin  once  stated  that  this 
country  could  be  forced  to  spend  itself 
into  bankruptcy.  Any  person  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  danger  to  our  own  free¬ 
dom  and  security  is  as  great  from  with¬ 
in  as  from  without  should  ask  himself 
whether  or  not  his  solemn  obligation  is 
not  to  protect  the  interests  of  this  coun¬ 
try  above  all  others  and  whether  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  are  best 
served  by  continuing  this  program  year 
after  year  regardless  of  the  cold  war. 
It  is  on  such  a  basis  that  the  program 
should  be  judged. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  call  the 
gentleman’s  attention,  because  I  know 
he  has  been  one  of  those  who  has  op¬ 
posed  aid  to  Tito  in  the  past,  that  in 
looking  at  section  143  of  the  bill  I  find 
this  language : 

In  furnishing  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the 
■president  shall  continuously  assure  him¬ 
self  (1)  that  Yugoslavia  continues  to  main¬ 
tain  Its  independence,  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is 
not  participating  in  any  policy  or  program 
for  the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world. 

Does  the  gentleman  recall  any  testi¬ 
mony  or  any  evidence  before  our  com¬ 
mittee  as  to  the  ’criteria  the  President 
is  to  use  in  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
these  provisions  are  met? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  may  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  do  not  recall  any  testimony 
before  our  committee,  but  I  do  recall 
the  testimony  that  was  given  to  the 


American  people  not  so  many  weeks  ago 
by  Marshal  Tito  himself.  I  think  his 
own  television  program  provides  the  best 
answers  to  the  question  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  raising. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  committee  real¬ 
izes,  or  should  realize,  that  in  all  prob¬ 
ability  if  we  were  to  conduct  exhaustive 
hearings  we  might  find  sufficient  funds 
due  as  overpayment  on  contracts  to  op¬ 
erate  this  program  for  12  months.  The 
following  is  from  testimony  before  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations: 

Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Murphy,  following  up 
on  Mr.  Ford’s  suggestion  that  we  put  in  the 
record  the  total  amount  of  refunds  we  have 
received  thus  far  for  equipment  and  sup¬ 
plies  sold  where  they  were  not  utilized  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  law  and  also  the  amount  of 
claims  pending,  would  you  say  this  amounts 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir.  tVe  have  a  suit 
pending  now  against  six  major  oil  companies 
in  the  United  States  that  alone  amounts  to 
nearly  $100  million  because  of  overpricing  of 
oil. 

Mr.  Passman.  There  could  be  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  refunds  due? 

Mr.  Murphy.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Government  could  possibly  collect 
sufficient  money  to  operate  a  sensible 
program  for  12  months  from  refunds 
due  to  overpricing,  without  any  addi¬ 
tional  appropriation.  If  we  should  re¬ 
move  the  cover  and  reveal  the  facts  as 
to  overpricing,  wasteful  spending  and 
other  irregularities,  the  Congress  would 
be  willing  to  postpone  further  action  on 
this  program  until  it  is  put  on  a  busi¬ 
nesslike  basis.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting]  one  hundred- 
four  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  the  gentleman  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  statement  I  just  made 
concerning  overpricing? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  the  statement,  but  I  certainly  hope 
if  it  is  not  brought  out  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  this  bill,  the  gentleman’s 
own  subcommittee  on  appropriations 
should  bring  those  points  out  when  they 
bring  their  appropriations  bill  in. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Bosch]. 

(Mr.  BOSCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BOSCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
once  again  involved  in  the  yearly 
struggle  to  give  away  our  earnings  to 
foreign  governments.  It  is  always  well 
to  remember  that  this  program  was 
originally  represented  as  one  of  a  limited 
temporary  nature — it  is  now  more  than 
10  years  and  over  65  billions  temporary. 
I  have  said  on  many  previous  occasions 
that  this  program  is  becoming  more  and 
more  disenchanting  to  the  American 
people.  Past  experiences  have  amply 
justified  such  feelings.  We  have  been 
paying  and  paying  and  other  nations 
have  tarried  and  tarried.  Our  people  are 


burdened  by  the  heaviest  of^tax  loads, 
yet  the  people  of  other  nations  have  and 
do  receive  tax  relief.  The  time  is  at  hand 
to  think  of  our  people  and  our  country’s 
welfare.  The  time  is  also  at  hand  for 
some  of  our  so-called  allies  to  awaken 
to  the  realization  that  they  must  get  out 
of  the  habit  of  doing  nothing  and  for 
us  to  reappraise  the  overall  situation  in 
those  countries  where  they  are  unwilling 
to  carry  their  share  of  the  load. 

The  discouraging  part  of  the  entire  . 
program,  in  my  opinion,  at  least,  is  that 
even  if  no  appropriation  were  made  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958,  the  program  would 
not  end  for  some  time  to  come.  Let  us 
therefore  analyze  the  figures — the  re¬ 
quest  is  for  $3.8  billion  to  which  must 
be  added  the  request  for  $1.5  billion  to 
be  borrowed  from  the  United  States 
Treasury  for  the  Development  Fund  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  2  years.  This  makes  a 
total  of  5.3  billions  of  American  tax¬ 
payers’  dollars.  This  is  bad  enough,  but 
we  must  also  consider  that  to  this  we 
have  to  add  $6  billion  still  unexpended 
from  previous  foreign  aid  appropriations 
as  well  as  some  $1  billion  from  sales  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities — a 
grand  total  of  $12  billion — and  this 
with  a  national  debt  approaching  $230 
billion. 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration 
economic  aid  in  the  form  of  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $300  million  for  a  new  classi¬ 
fication  of  “special  assistance.”  We 
know  it,  however,  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  old  foreign-aid  grants.  In  the  eco¬ 
nomic-aid  program  there  is  presently  the 
unexpended  balance  of  $318  million — a 
grand  total  in  this  fund  of  $618  million. 
In  addition,  we  have  the  proposal  for  a 
bank  for  loans  to  imdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries — and  it  is  admitted  that  none  of 
the  public  or  private  lending  agencies 
would  be  willing  to  make  these  loans. 
The  initial  amount  requested  for  this 
fund  is  $2  billion.  The  question:  If, 
and  when,  they  are  repaid,  will  they  be 
repaid  to  the  United  States  Treasury? 
The  answer:  Of  course  not,  any  repay¬ 
ments  go  into  the  foreign-aid  program. 

Another  discouraging  fact  is  the 
proven  difficulty  that  Congress  has  had 
in  getting  reliable  information  as  to  the 
disposition  of  foreign-aid  funds.  If  the 
present  program  is  adopted.  Congress 
will  in  all  probability  be  forever  fore¬ 
closed  from  obtaining  information,  since 
the  trend  to  executive  assumption  of 
another  legislative  power  is  furthered 
by  appropriating  military  aid,  though 
charged  to  defense,  directly  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Finally,  we  are  reminded,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  unless  we  continue  this  annual 
“giveaway  program”  we  will  make  things 
easier  for  Communist  Russia  to  take  over 
what  she  has  not  already  taken  even 
with  our  10  years  and  $65  billion  pro¬ 
gram.  Yet,  the  fact  remains  that  we 
have  never  thrown  the  challenge  to  Rus¬ 
sia  and  it  is  unbelievable  that  that  ruth¬ 
less  dictatorship  could  ever  meet  the 
challenge.  Sadly,  however,  they  may 
never  have  to  meet  the  challenge  since 
it  appears  we  may  be  playing  into  their 
hands  by  giving  away  our  money,  thus 
making  us  an  easy  prey  for  the  planners 
of  the  destruction  of  our  Constitution, 
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our  freedom,  and  the  American  way  of 
life.  I  cannot  and  will  not  in  good  con¬ 
science  vote  to  give  billions  of  dollars  of 
the  America^  people’s  money  to  help 
their  cause. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Connect¬ 
icut  [Mr.  Morano], 

(Mr.  MORANO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  want  to  say  that  I  disagree  most 
heartily  with  the  philosophy  expressed 
by  my  distinguished  friend  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Bentley]. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believes  that 
the  mutual  security  program  provides 
the  shield  behind  which  Western  Europe 
is  rebuilding  its  strength.  By  providing 
arms  to  our  NATO  allies  it  gives  them 
courage  and  confidence  as  well  as  a  firm 
determination  to  resist  aggression  by  the 
tyrants  of  the  Kremlin.  It  gives  the 
people  of  Asia  a  firm  faith  in  their  future 
and  stiffens  their  will  to  resist  aggression 
either  by  force  or  by  blandishment.  It 
gives  the  people  of  the  Middle  East  an 
assurance  of  our  help  and  support.  It  is 
a  reaflarmation  to  our  Latin  American 
friends  of  our  faith  in  their  future  and 
of  our  support  to  them  in  resisting  infil¬ 
tration  and  revolution  by  Commvmist 
saboteurs. 

Apart  from  these  and  even  more  im¬ 
portant,  however,  the  mutual  security 
program  is  a  vital  part  of  the  defense  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  just  as  real  a 
part  of  our  defense  as  the  rifle  in  the 
hands  of  our  own  GI’s,  as  oui’  own  mis¬ 
siles,  as  the  ships  manned  by  our  sailors, 
and  as  the  jets  flown  by  our  own 
pilots.  It  is  vital  to  the  preservation  of 
our  way  of  life. 

Without  the  mutual  security  program, 
we  would  have  to  give  up  our  farfiung 
system  of  bases  which  provide  protection 
to  the  United  States  and  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  elements  in  our  massive 
deterrent  power  against  the  Soviet  Un¬ 
ion.  There  are  more  than  250  of  these 
bases  which  girdle  the  globe  and  which 
include  airbases,  early  warning  systems, 
naval  bases  and  others.  Without  these 
bases,  we  cOuld  be  emasculated  in  the 
face  of  the  Soviet  threat.  From  these 
bases  our  Strategic  Air  Command  planes 
are  refueled  and  from  these  bases  we 
would  mount  a  counterattack  the  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  Soviets  dared  to  attack. 

In  addition  to  these  bases  of  our  own 
there  is  also  a  mighty  complex  of  so- 
called  infrastructure  airbases  in  Europe 
w'hich  are  available  on  a  common-use 
basis  to  the  NATO  countries.  These 
bases  are  the  first  line  of  defense  of 
Western  Eui'ope  and  of  the  United 
States. 

Bases  are  not  the  only  benefit  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  this  program.  When  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  program  started  there 
were  available  for  the  free  world  defense, 
other  than  United  States  forces,  only  960 
naval  vessels,  3,500,000  ti'oops,  11,000 
conventional  aircraft,  and  477  jet  air¬ 
craft.  Today,  7  years  after  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  mutual  seciu-ity  program  our 
allies  have  2,300  naval  vessels,  4,800,000 
ground  troops  or  more  than  200  divisions 
and  a  total  of  23,000  aircraft,  including 
10,800  jets.  It  would  be  impossible  for 


the  United  States  to  support  and  main¬ 
tain  these  forces  with  its  own  manpower 
and  its  own  funds.  No  one  living  could 
predict  the  exact  cost  to  the  United 
States  if  we  were  to  endeavor  to  do  it  all 
on  o\ir  own.  Nevertheless,  the  cost  both 
in  men  and  in  material  would  be  so  stag¬ 
gering  that  our  taxes  today  would  seem 
puny  compared  to  those  needed  if  we  en¬ 
deavored  to  live  in  our  fortress  without 
allies. 

One  reason  that  the  aid  program  is 
able  to  achieve  such  striking  results  with 
such  a  comparatively  small  expense  is 
that  it  costs  far  less  for  other  nations  to 
support  and  maintain  their  troops  than 
it  does  the  United  States.  For  example, 
it  costs  us  no  less  than  $6,600  to  equip, 
train,  and  maintain  an  American  ground 
soldier  and  to  provide  transportation  and 
other  support.  The  comparable  cost  for 
a  Turkish  soldier  is  $105;  for  a  Korean 
soldier,  $117;  for  a  Pakistani  soldier, 
$485 ;  and  for  an  Italian  soldier  $837, 

Our  allies  maintain  4,800,000  ground 
soldiers.  Using  the  alwve  figures  it 
would  cost  us  $32  billion  a  year  to  pro¬ 
vide  that  many  ground  soldiers  without 
arms. 

Our  system  of  military  alliances  is  a 
vital  part  of  our  own  defense.  They 
provide  the  shield  protecting  our  allies 
from  Communist  aggression  and  con¬ 
quest.  If  we  were  to  lose  Europe  and 
Asia  to  the  Communists  our  fate  could 
be  sealed.  NATO,  SEATO,  ANZUS,  and 
the  Rio  Pact,  together  with  our  assist¬ 
ance  are  the  instruments  which,  on  the 
one  hand,  protect  our  allies  from  Russian 
conquest,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  give 
them  the  will  and  determination  to  re¬ 
sist  the  Soviet  threat. 

The  military  assistance  program  is  not 
a  one-way  street.  During  the  last  7 
years,  we  have  spent  $17.4  billion  for 
military  assistance.  During  that  same 
period  our  allies  have  spent  $93  billion. 
Stated  in  dollars  and  cents,  our  NATO 
allies  have  spent  $6.35  for  every  dollar 
which  we  have  furnished,  while  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  expenditure  by  our 
allies  has  amounted  to  $5.34  for  every 
dollar  which  we  have  spent.  Stated  in 
more  concrete  terms  the  European  NATO 
countries  have  spent  $78  billion  for  their 
defense  while  we  have  spent  $12.3  billion. 
Also,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
United  States  share  of  military  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  NATO  area  is  going  down 
every  year;  for  example,  in  1953,  we  fur¬ 
nished  $3.2  billion  while  our  NATO  allies 
spent  $12.8  billion.  Last  year,  however, 
they  spent  $13.1  billion  while  we  fiu:- 
nished  only  $1.7  billion. 

There  is  simply  no  truth  to  the  charge 
that  we  are  carrying  the  entire  load. 

I  urge  support  for  the  program. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  distinguished  gentleman 
on  a  very  able  and  factual  presentation 
of  this  bill.  I  think  he  made  a  very  con¬ 
vincing  talk. 

Mr.  MORANO,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley], 


July  16 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
go  on  record  as  being  in  opposition  to 
the  bills  before  us  today  and  to  state 
a  few  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  con¬ 
strained  to  oppose  the  measure. 

First,  much  has  been  said  during  the 
debate  concerning  the  study  which  has 
been  made  of  the  foreign-aid  program. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  have  assured  the 
House  that  this  bill  is  a  better  bill  than 
other  foreign-aid  legislation  that  has 
come  before  the  Congress  in  prior  years. 

I  have  carefully  studied  all  committee 
hearings,  reports,  and  other  pertinent 
data  that  I  could  obtain  on  this  measure, 
and  I  personally  do  not  believe  that  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957  is  better 
than  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956, 
or  any  previous  giveaway  bill  that  has 
been  enacted  by  the  Congress.  Neither 
do  I  believe  that  there  has  been  any 
realistic  change  in  our  foreign  policy 
nor  that  it  is  today  any  more  than  just 
a  continuation  of  a  policy  established 
many  years  ago. 

A  brief  review  of  the  history  of  this 
modern  foreign-policy  giveaway  pro¬ 
gram  shows  that  it  began  during  "World 
War  n.  It  was  known  then  as  the 
lend-lease  program,  and  it  was  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  giving — not  a  program  of  lend¬ 
ing.  Of  course,  this  was  done  in  the 
furtherance  of  the  war  effort.  We  were 
not  trying  to  win  friends — we  were 
merely  trying  to  save  oui-selves.  Since 
the  time  of  the  lend-lease  programs,  the 
character  of  this  type  of  program  has 
not  changed,  only  the  name  has  changed. 
It  has  progressed  through  and  into  sev¬ 
eral  other  programs,  namely,  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan,  the  Truman  point  4  program, 
the  mutual-security  program,  and  the 
Eisenhower  doctrine.  The  other  major 
change  in  the  giveaway  program  has 
been  the  change  in  administration  of  the 
program.  Each  time  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  begins  to  question  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  program,  in  light  of  the 
waste,  extravagance  and  corruption  that 
have  been  publicly  revealed  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  program.  Congress 
is  asked  to  reduce  the  program.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  reduction,  the  responsibility 
for  administration  of  the  program  is 
transfened  to  another  agency,  or  a  new 
agency  is  created  to  administer  it.  Now 
the  program  is  being  administered 
mainly  by  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  bearing  the  responsibility  for. 
the  military  aspects.  But,  for  the  major 
part  we  are  told  that  our  foreign  policy 
is  being  carried  out  through  the  ICA. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  details 
of  waste  and  extravagance  that  have 
been  documented.  We  know  that  it  is 
going  on  every  day.  But  when  abuses, 
such  as  the  ones  in  Iran  are  brought  to 
light  and  given  publicity,  we  do  not  hear 
a  word  of  apology  from  any  responsible 
persons  in  the  administration,  nor  do 
we  hear  of  any  steps  being  taken  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  situation.  This  apparent  con¬ 
doning  of  waste  of  American  tax  dollars 
should  cease. 

Certainly,  we  should  have  a  better 
system  for  the  accounting  of  foreign-aid 
funds  and  better  control  over  their  ex¬ 
penditure  so  that  such  waste  can  be  pre¬ 
vented.  While  the  Constitution  gives 
the  power  of  formulating  foreign  policy 
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to  the  administration,  it  gives  the  Con¬ 
gress  the  authority  to  appropriate  funds 
necessary  for  the  program.  And  yet,  I 
think  we  are  too  often  duped  by  the 
“policy  of  panic.”  Too  often  we  are  told 
by  responsible  representatives  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  that  we  are  nearing  a  crisis 
and  must  have  this  money  now.  The 
legislative  processes  are  hurried  up  and 
the  money  appropriated  without  thor¬ 
ough  study  being  made  of  realistic  needs. 

One  of  my  main  concerns  over  this 
program  is  the  same  as  that  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  American  taxpayers  who  want 
to  know  how  long  they  will  be  called 
upon  to  subsidize  the  economies  of  60 
nations  of  the  world.  The  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation  have  been  more  than  gener¬ 
ous  with  other  nations;  but  now  they 
want  to  know  how  long  this  program 
will  last  and  where  it  will  take  us. 

Prom  the  good  people  of  my  congres¬ 
sional  district  and  State — from  tax¬ 
payers  all  over  this  Nation,  I  have  had 
letters  asking  me  how  we  can  “sanely” 
continue  to  pour  billions  of  dollars  into 
the  economies  of  other  nations,  while  our 
own  national  economy  is  threatened. 
I  They  are  alarmed,  and  I  am  alarmed 
over  the  fact  that  we  continue  to  build 
up  a  national  debt  which  we  cannot 
pay — a  debt  we  must  leave  to  future  gen¬ 
erations  for  payment  if  it  is  ever  to  be 
paid. 

I  am  not  alone  in  my  concern  over  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  Congress  is  asked 
to  spend  money,  and  does  spend  money, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  continues  to 
cut  down  on  the  revenue  of  our  country. 
This  is  the  serious  subject  we  must  face, 
namely,  how  long  can  we  continue  these 
spending  sprees.  As  one  lady  recently 
wrote  me,  comparing  our  national  budget 
with  her  household  budget,  she  said: 
“A  family  must  save  so  that  it  can  pay 
for  the  necessities  it  must  have.”  That 
is  our  national  problem.  Our  income  is 
not  increasing  as  our  expenses  are  in¬ 
creasing,  and  we  are  not  saving  for  fu¬ 
ture  needs.  The  time  has  come  for  us 
to  decide  what  are  our  necessities,  and 
are  we  getting  a  commensurate  value 
'  in  the  purchased  good,  insofar  as  the 
price  paid  Is  concerned.  As  I  have 
stated,  I  have  studied  this  program  care¬ 
fully,  and  I  do  not  think  we  have  derived 
or  will  derive  values  from  the  mutual 
security  program  which  are  commensu¬ 
rate  with  our  expenditures. 

We  all  know  that  you  cannot  buy 
friendship.  We  have  seen  the  situa¬ 
tion,  time  and  time  again,  where  a  per¬ 
son  or  country  receiving  financial  assist¬ 
ance  does  not  become  independent  be¬ 
cause  of  this  assistance,  but  becomes  de¬ 
pendent  on  additional  aid.  As  in  the 
case  of  foreign  aid — some  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  begin  to  act  as  if  we  owe  this  money 
to  them.  Often  they  express  publicly 
their  disappointment  because  they  do  not 
feel  the  financial  aid  granted  them  is  as 
much  as  they  think  it  should  be. 

Just  10  years  ago  the  Marshall  plan 
was  formulated.  Under  this  plan  the 
American  taxpayers  were  told  that  the 
job  of  rehabilitating  wartorn  Europe 
would  take  only  $17  billion  and  4  years. 
Where  were  we  at  the  end  of  those  4 
years  and  that  $17  billion?  We  were 
just  getting  started  in  foreign-aid  busi¬ 


ness.  Now  where  are  we?  We  have 
spent  over  60  billion  of  American  tax 
dollars,  and  we  do  not  have  the  security 
the  proponents  of  the  aid  program  ex¬ 
pected,  mutual  or  otherwise.  And  now? 
Now  we  are  told  there  is  no  end  in  sight 
for  the  program. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  affairs  requires  money.  But 
what  I  would  like  to  know  is  how  much 
this  program  is  going  to  cost  us  and  how 
long  it  must  be  continued.  Are  we 
building  around  this  globe  countries  of 
military  and  economic  strength  upon 
whom  we  cannot  count  in  >the  case  of 
global  war?  If  the  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion  is  in  the  affirmative,  then  I  would 
suggest  that  we  immediately  stop  this 
program,  because  our  Nation  is  now  the 
strongest  military  power  in  the  world. 

It  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  not  only 
do  we  need  to  reevaluate  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  mutual  security  program,  but 
that  we  also  need  a  complete  reappraisal 
of  our  foreign  policy.  We  must  limit 
our  foreign-aid  expenditures  to  the 
necessities — to  the  essentials.  The  time 
has  come  when  we  must  reacquire  some 
of  the  qualities  of  our  forefathers — 
those  traders  who  were  realistic,  in  their 
thinking,  and  were  successful  in  obtain¬ 
ing  a  dollar’s  value  for  a  dollar  spent. 
Tire  theorists  are  bringing  our  Nation 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  I,  for 
one,  believe  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
give  away  the  wealth  and  re.sources  of 
our  country  without  waking  up  1  day 
to  find  our  own  Nation  faced  with  eco¬ 
nomic  bankruptcy. 

(Mr.  HALEY  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  annual  debates  in  this  House  on  the 
mutual  security  program  furnish  an  ap¬ 
propriate  oppoi'tunity  for  a  discussion 
of  American  foreign  policy.  I  would  like 
to  offer  some  observations  on  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  the  Middle  East,  which 
has  become  the  front  line  in  our  sti'uggle 
to  save  Europe  and  Africa — as  well  as 
the  region  itself — from  international 
communism. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  our  posi¬ 
tion  has  improved.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  Communist  advance  has  been 
temporarily  halted,  and  that  the  free 
world  defenses  are  being  strengthened. 
Conditions  in  the  area  began  to  dete¬ 
riorate  in  1955,  following  the  Czech- 
Egyptian  arms  deal,  and  the  Kremlin’s 
aggressive  infiltration  with  arms,  agents, 
and  propagandists.  Communist  pene¬ 
tration  reached  a  climax  when  Nasser 
seized  the  Suez  Canal  last  summer ;  and, 
if  he  had  not  been  challenged  and  de¬ 
feated  by  the  Israeli  Army  last  fall,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Nasser  today  would 
dominate  the  entfie  Middle  East. 

One  factor  that  helped  the  Russian 
advance  last  year  was  the  general  im¬ 
pression  that  we  had  become  isolationist 
and  that  we  would  not  intervene.  This 
was  changed  for  the  better  with  the 
Eisenhower  doctrine.  I  had  much  crit¬ 
icism  of  that  doctrine.  I  felt  that  it  did 
not  go  far  enough — that,  in  addition  to 


a  commitment  to  aid  in  the  defense  of 
the  region  from  external  Communist  ag¬ 
gression,  we  had  to  make  concrete  efforts 
to  face  and  solve  the  internal  problems 
of  the  region,  because,  in  my  judgment, 
the  real  danger  in  the  Middle  East  arises 
not  from  external,  overt  attack  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  Kremlin  but  from 
the  subversion  growing  out  of  its  terrible 
economic  imbalance  and  its  continuing 
intraregional  conflicts.  However,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  when  we  made  it  clear 
that  we  would  come  to  the  defense  of 
any  state  that  needed  us,  in  the  event 
of  an  attack  by  international  commun¬ 
ism,  we  strengthened  resistance  to 
communism  in  the  region. 

A  second  phase  of  the  Eisenhower  doc¬ 
trine  was  the  congressional  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $200  million  to  provide  some  as¬ 
sistance  to  the  countries  in  the  region; 
and  our  former  colleague.  Ambassador 
James  P.  Richards,  went  to  the  Middle 
East  to  offer  it.  I  regret  to  learn  that 
one-half  of  the  $120  million  which  Mr. 
Richards  committed  went  for  military 
aid.  Prior  to  1954  our  Government  did 
not  distribute  any  arms  in  this  region. 
I  think  many  Members  of  the  House  felt 
strongly — and  still  feel — that  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  give  any  arms  to  any  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Middle  East  in  advance  of  a 
peace  settlement.  The  granting  of  such 
arms  does  not  make  the  peace.  On  the 
contrary,  it  feeds  the  military  ambitions 
of  the  more  aggressive  elements  in  the 
region  and  it  prejudices  the  attainment 
of  a  peace  settlement.  Regrettably — and 
I  still  believe  that  it  was  a  great  blun¬ 
der — the  administration  began  to  grant 
some  arms  to  Iraq  in  1954,  and  when  we 
criticized  this  allocation  it  was  explained 
that  Iraq  did  not  have  a  common  fron¬ 
tier  with  Israel  and  that  it  was  a  policy 
of  the  administration  not  to  give  arms 
to  either  Israel  or  its  neighbors  because, 
it  was  said — and  Mr.  Dulles  said  it  as  late 
as  1956 — that  we  are  opposed  to  an  arms 
race.  But  now  as  we  look  at  the  region, 
what  do  we  find?  Mr.  Richards,  we  are 
told,  gave  some  aims  to  Lebanon.  With¬ 
in  the  last  few  days — on  June  29  to  be 
exact — the  administration  granted  $10 
million  in  arms  •aid  to  Jordan.  We  have 
no  information  as  to  whether  we  are 
giving  arms  to  Saudi  Arabia,  but  we  do 
know  that  we  are  selling  substantial 
quantities  of  arms  to  that  country — we 
assume  at  very  low  prices — and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  we  recently  gave  $25  million  to 
this  oil-rich  Saudi  kingdom  to  help  her 
build  her  port  at  Damman.  This  means 
that  most  of  the  Arab  countries  close  to 
Israel’s  frontiers  are  now  getting  arms 
from  us,  and  the  two  others — Syria  and 
Egypt — have  been  getting  large-scale 
shipments  of  arms  from  the  Communists. 
Thus,  we  can  see,  there  is  a  full-scale 
arms  race  in  the  area.  And  the  one 
country  that  gets  arms  from  neither  the 
Russians  nor  the  United  States  is  Israel, 
the  only  country  with  an  army  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  the  only  country  which 
is  completely  and  irrevocably  committed 
to  the  defense  of  the  free  world.  Is  there 
any  logic,  justice,  or  wisdom  in  this  bi¬ 
zarre  program?  Is  this  policy?  Or  is 
this  lunacy? 

Now,  some  argue  that  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  furnish  arms  to  these 
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little  countries  in  order  to  keep  them  on 
our  side.  But  many  of  us  doubt  that  this 
is  really  in  America’s  own  best  interests. 
Obviously,  we  are  concerned  to  maintain 
the  peace  of  the  area  and,  if  the  sending 
of  arms  sharpens  military  ambitions  and 
encourages  military  adventure,  we  will 
not  keep  the  peace — we  will  be  its  chief 
disturbers.  But,  quite  apart  from  that. 
Can  anyone  really  say  that  the  free 
world  is  stronger  as  a  result  of  this  mili¬ 
tary  obsession?  We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Chester  Bowles,  the  former  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  India,  for  an  interesting  analy¬ 
sis  of  this  problem  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  30,  which  I  commend 
to  every  Member  of  this  Hoiise,  and 
which  was  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  July  1.  Mr.  Bowles  points  out 
that  military  men  privately  admit  that 
the  sending  of  arms  to  such  coimtries  as 
Pakistan,  Iraq.  Iran,  and  I  assume  he 
would  now  add  Jordan,  really  does  not 
strengthen  defenses  against  the  Rus¬ 
sians.  The  primary  purpose  is  to 
strengthen  the  prestige  of  the  govern¬ 
ments  who  are  beneficiaries  of  our  pro¬ 
gram.  But,  Mr.  Bowles  continues,  there 
is  groimd  for  argument  that  our  own 
security  is  impaired.  Thus,  the  truth  is 
that  when  we  gave  arms  to  Pakistan  we 
forced  Afghanistan  to  turn  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  large-scale  assistance,  and 
we  forced  India  to  comtnit  $100  million 
of  its  currency  to  acquire  arms  from 
England  and  Prance,  thus  jeopardizing 
its  economic  development  program. 
When  we  gave  arms  to  Iraq,  this  pro¬ 
voked  the  Egyptians,  who,  in  turn,  went 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  their  arms,  and 
this  in  turn  alarmed  the  Israelis,  who 
appealed  to  us  for  arms  last  year  and 
who,  when  they  were  denied  any  grant 
from  our  government,  were  compelled 
to  go  out  and  shop  for  arms  at  high 
prices  from  countries  in  Europe.  Ulti¬ 
mately  an  explosion  shook  the  Middle 
East.  I  know  that  there  are  many  close 
students  of  the  Middle  East  who  believe 
that  the  Russian  penetration  of  the  area 
was  a  direct  and  inevitable  outcome  of 
the  original  blimder — the  needless  gift 
of  arms  to  Iraq. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  doubt  that  these 
arms  shipments  injure  the  hope  of  an 
Arab-Israel  peace,  which  is  a  condition 
precedent  to  stability  and  development 
in  the  Middle  East,  and  its  adequate  and 
effective  defense.  When  we  give  or  sell 
arms  to  Iraq  and  to  Jordkn  and  to  Le¬ 
banon  and  to  Saudi  Arabia,  without  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  make  peace  with  Israel, 
they  are  likely  to  interpret  our  grants  as 
a  blessing  on  their  policy.  I  know  that 
we  have  been  told  that  it  is  much  better 
for  the  Arab  countries  to  be  on  our  side 
and  getting  arms  from  us  than  getting 
arms  from  the  Russians,  and  I  assume 
that  this  is  the  fact.  But  there  are  wish¬ 
ful  thinkers  in  the  State  Department 
who  believe  that  if  we  continue  to  give 
these  arms  to  the  Arab  countries  eventu¬ 
ally  they  will  come  to  like  us  so  much 
that  they  will  come  to  think  as  we  do. 

Well,  history  doesn’t  confirm  this  wish¬ 
ful  speculation.  The  British  created 
Jordan  35  years  ago  and  kept  it  alive 
and  gave  it  a  military  subsidy  for  a  long 
period  of  time — and  ,they  were  finally 
and  unceremoniously  expelled  from  the 


country.  The  last  British  soldiers  de¬ 
parted  from  Jordan  just  this  month- 
on  July  5. 

One  might  imagine  that  when  we  give 
these  arms,  the  Arab  states,  out  of  re¬ 
spect  for  public  opinion  in  this  country 
and  the  policy  of  the  United  States,  and 
indeed  the  laws  that  have  been  enacted 
by  this  Congress,  might  show  some  dis¬ 
position  toward  peace  or  cooperation 
with  Israel.  On  the  contrary.  It  is  a 
shocking  fact  that,  notwithstanding  our 
substantial  gifts  of  arms  to  Iraq,  that 
country  is  more  violent  in  its  threats 
against  Israel  than  any  other  country 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  may  surprise  this 
House  to  know  that  the  anti-Israel  state¬ 
ments  that  emanate  from  Iraq  have  been 
more  violent  than  those  that  have  come 
from  Colonel  Nasser. 

And  now  we  witness  a  similar  phenom¬ 
enon  in  Jordan.  I  have  in  my  hand  a 
current  issue  of  the  Near  East  Report,  a 
Newsletter  published  here  in  Washington 
on  American  policy  in  the  Middle  East, 
and  I  find  these  Jordanian  statements — ' 
6  days  after  the  announcement  of  our 
military  aid  grant  to  that  country.  On 
July  4,  the  Jordanian  Chief  of  Staff, 
Major  General  Hafiz  Majali,  told  the 
press : 

Once  complete  and  permanent  stability 
exists  among  the  Arabs  and  as  soon  as  it 
becomes  possible  for  our  armed  forces  to 
prepare  themselves  Jaffa  and  Haifa  will  be  in 
our  pocket.  We  have  to  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  day  on  v/hich  w«  will  regain  our 
country.  We  must  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  order  to  create  the  stability  so 
that  we  will  be  able  to  recover  our  home¬ 
land.  There  is  no  place  in  our  stolen  home¬ 
land  for  Jews  or  world  Zionism. 

And  King  Hussein  in  a  broadcast  on 
July  7,  said: 

Our  brethren  will  sense  the  danger  which 
surrounds  both  us  and  them  from  all  sides, 
will  unite  and  put  an  end  to  the  elements 
of  disunity  and  dispute  and  together  will 
liquidate  the  heretics.  Stolen  Palestine  is 
like  a  volcano  which  stirs  my  blood. 

The  Near  East  report  points  out  that 
unless  we  challenge  this  kind  of  bellig¬ 
erent  statement  by  the  Jordanian  King 
and  his  chief  of  staff,  the  Arabs  of  Jor¬ 
dan  are  permitted  to  infer  that  we  ap¬ 
prove  their  policies,  for  we  are  equipping 
them  to  implement  them. 

Why  do  these  countries  which  get  arms 
from  us  become  more  aggressive  and 
more  militant  in  their  threats  against  Is¬ 
rael?  Well,  there  is  really  no  mystery 
about  it.  These  countries  ark  under 
constant  indictment  by  Nasser’s  perni¬ 
cious  and  malevolent  propaganda.  In 
taking  arms  from  the  United  States  they 
are  accused  of  surrendering  their  inde¬ 
pendence  and  becoming  the  satellites  of 
Washington.  The  convenient  way  to  re¬ 
ject  this  aspersion  is  to  prove  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  each  other  that  they  are  as 
pro-Arab  as  ever  and  therefore  more 
anti-Israel  than  anybody  else,  for  Israel 
is  the  common  enemy.  Now,  one  can 
laugh  this  off  as  just  plain  propaganda 
intended  for  the  satisfaction  of  an  un¬ 
happy  domestic  public  opinion,  but 
when  you  are  in  Israel  living  a  few  yards 
from  the  guns  of  the  Arab  legion,  and 
when  it  occurs  to  you  that  these  guns, 
although  still  British,  are  now  being  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Jordanians  by  the 


United  States,  and  you  remember  that 
Israel  can  get  neither  guns  nor  a  secu¬ 
rity  guaranty  from  the  United  States, 
and  when  every  radio  broadcast  blares 
new  blasts  against  Israel  from  Moscow, 
and  you  know  that  the  United  States  is 
actually  a  friend  and  the  leader  of 
the  free  world — well,  you  ask  wheth¬ 
er  there  is  any  purpose,  any  prin¬ 
ciple,  any  logic  to  United  States  pol¬ 
icy.  These  threats  must  not  be  written 
off  as  idle — because  when  one  threat¬ 
ens  to  engage  in  a  new  attack  on  Israel, 
the  danger  is  that  a  rival  may  be  tempted 
to  call  his  bluff — if  bluff  it  is — by  out¬ 
doing  him.  And  we  see  evidence  of  this 
in  the  last  few  days,  because  as  soon  as 
we  started  to  give  arms  to  Jordan  and 
the  Jordanians  signalized  this  success  by 
flaunting  their  belligerency  against  Is¬ 
rael,  Syria  at  once  started  up  a  cam¬ 
paign  to  outdo  Jordan,  and  the  rifle  fire 
began  to  flare  on  the  Israel-Syrian  fron¬ 
tier.  Meanwhile  Saudi  Arabia,  which  is 
now  supposed  to  be  the  great  and  good 
friend  of  democracy  in  the  Middle  East, 
persists  in  its  campaign  against  Israel 
with  demands  that  the  Straits  of  Tiran 
and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  be  closed.  Paren¬ 
thetically,  I  think  our  State  Department 
is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  flnn  way 
in  which  it  has  rejected  the  Arab  threats 
and  the  spurious  Arab  claims  on  this  is¬ 
sue.  Obviously  it  is  not  only  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  Israel,  it  is  in  the  interests  of 
the  entire  free  world  that  the  Straits  of 
Tiran  and  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  remain 
open  to  international  shipping,  because 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  a  pipe¬ 
line  will  be  built  across  Israel  from  Elath 
to  the  Mediterranean  to  provide  an  al¬ 
ternate  route  to  the  Suez  Canal.  Only 
when  such  a  pipeline  is  built  will  we  be 
in  a  position  effectively  to  challenge  Nas¬ 
ser’s  monopoly  over  the  Suez  and  his  at¬ 
tempts  to  control  the  lifeline  and  fuel 
supply  for  the  people  and  states  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

If  we  are  to  continue  this  type  of  mili¬ 
tary  aid  to  the  Arab  states — and  I  think 
that  it  is  a  most  debatable  and  dubious 
adventure — then  we  either  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  arms  to  Israel  or  else  we  must 
answer  the  Arab  threat  against  Israel 
by  entering  into  a  firm  /security  pact  with 
that  country.  Our  failure  to  take  this 
action  long  ago — as  soon  as  we  startd 
arming  the  Arabs — has  been  a  major 
factor  contributing  to  Arab  confidence  in 
Israel’s  destruction. 

But  I  would  feel  much  happier,  and 
I  think  many  of  the  members  of  the 
House  join  me  in  this,  if  our  aid  program 
to  the  Arab  countries  consisted  of  eco¬ 
nomic  aid,  and  if  we  were  to  use  our  re¬ 
sources  not  to  arm  the  existing  regimes, 
but  to  put  ourselves  on  the  side  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  the  raising  of  liv¬ 
ing  standards  for  the  peoples  of  the  area. 
I  would  like  to  refer  this  House  to  the 
excellent  report  that  was  filed  with  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by 
Senator  Hubert  Humphrey  of  Minnesota, 
after  a  trip  to  the  region.  Senator 
Humphrey  points  out — as  did  Mr.  Bowles 
in  his  article  in  the  Times — that  there  is 
urgent  need  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Middle  East  Development  Agency  which 
will  become  the  catalytic  agent  to  stimu¬ 
late  development  in  the  region,  to  turn 
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the  minds  of  the  rulers  from  military  ad¬ 
venture  to  positive  and  constructive  eco¬ 
nomic  achievement.  Such  an  agency 
could  become  the  instrument  for  the 
development  of  the  Jordan  River  Valley 
and  for  the  resettlement  of  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Arab  refugees  in  the  Arab  coun¬ 
tries,  which  are  today  underpopulated 
and  which  could  use  these  wasting  hu¬ 
man  resources  at  benefits  and  advantage 
to  their  own  economies  and  development. 

Accordingly,  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
administration  is  proposing  a  large  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund  in  the  mutual 
security  program.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  I  am  ready  to  support  this  program 
is  that  tliis  fund  holds  the  promise  of  an 
attack  on  the  fundamental  cause  of  ten¬ 
sion  in  the  Middle  East — the  mass  pov¬ 
erty  and  the  revolt  of  the  people  in  that 
area  against  their  misery.  I  would  have 
felt  much  happier,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Richards  mission  have  given  $120  mil¬ 
lion  in  economic  aid  to  the  region.  I 
hope  that  the  administration  will  recon¬ 
sider  its  f^st  policies  and  that  it  will 
implement  a  development  program. 
Take  Jordan,  for  example.  Perhaps  we 
had  no  alternative  but  to  provide  $10 
million  in  military  aid  for  Jordan.  Per¬ 
haps  this  was  imperative  to  rescue  Jor¬ 
dan  from  capitulation  to  Nasser  and  his 
Communist-orientated  followers.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  convinced  that  un¬ 
less  we  help  Jordan  to  meet  its  economic 
problejns,  we  might  as  well  write  that 
little  kingdom  off.  There  is  only  one  re¬ 
source  in  Jordan.  It  is  the  Jordan 
River.  Unless  we  push  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Jordan  River  and  the  Jor¬ 
dan  River  Valley — and  I  am  referring  to 
the  ambitious  plan  that  has  been  for¬ 
mulated  by  Ambassador  Eric  Johnston — 
this  country  cannot  survive  the  tensions 
and  bitterness  which  will  persist  so  long 
as  large  numbers  of  its  people  cannot 
earn  their  own  way. 

I  regret  that  the  administration  in¬ 
sists  on  a  policy  of  secrecy  about  its 
program  in  the  region.  The  security  of 
the  United  States  would  not  be  impaired 
for  one  moment  if  we  were  told  exactly 
how  much  we  propose  to  allot  to  each 
of  the  countries  in  the  region  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  The  United  States  is  strong 
and  vigorous  enough  to  be  able  to  an¬ 
nounce  its  intentions  and  to  stand  by 
them.  The  argument  that  we  must  not 
disclose  how  much  is  programed  in  the 
case  of  each  country  because  we  may 
want  to  change  it  later  implies  that  we 
use  the  foreign-aid  program  for  bar¬ 
gaining  and  pressure.  This  is  a  mistake. 
The  countries  in  the  area  would  all  be 
better  off  if  we  made  clear  from  the 
beginning  how  much  we  plan  to  give 
and  what  purposes  and  programs  we 
favpr.  Here,  as  elsewhere  in  our  foreign 
policy,  we  are  giving  the  impression  of 
empirical  improvisation — a  day-to-day 
operation  with  no  clear  program  pro¬ 
jected  for  the  future.  There  is  no 
reason,  for  example,  why  we  should  not 
be  told  whether  or  not  the  administra¬ 
tion  plans  to  help  Israel  meet  the  urgent 
economic  problems  which  have  arisen  as 
a  result  of  the  large  influx  of  immigra¬ 
tion  from  Hungary,  Poland,  Egypt  and 
other  areas.  In  this  conection  I  am  very 
glad  to  see  that  the  House  Foreign  Af¬ 


fairs  Committee — and  I  wish  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  members — ^has  referred  to 
Israel’s  new  and  urgent  need  in  its  re¬ 
port.  The  committee  has  said: 

In  using  these  funds  it  has  anticipated 
that  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  fact 
that  our  aid  program  to  Israel  has  helped 
that  country  to  expand  its  Industrial  and 
agricultural  output,  and  to  meet  the  cost  of 
resettling  refugees  who  found  a  haven  there. 
In  the  last  few  years,  allocations  were  cut 
from  a  high  of  $73  million  in  1952  to  $25 
million  in  1956— as  immigration  tapered  off 
and  as  the  country  strengthened  its  econ¬ 
omy.  It  may  be  advisable  to  increase  assist¬ 
ance  because  of  the  sudden  upsurge  of  im¬ 
migration  in  the  last  few  months,  totaling 
approximately  100,000. 

For  this  I  believe  the  members  of  the 
committee  deserve  commendation. 
Many  of  use  believe  that  Israel  is  a  con¬ 
sistent  and  dependable  friend  of  democ¬ 
racy.  It  has  a  stable  government  and 
an  amazingly  competent  army,  as  was 
amply  demonstrated  in  the  last  year. 
We  would  make  the  greatest  blunder  if, 
in  the  pursuit  of  Arab  favor,  we  were 
to  defer  and  yield  to  Arab  animosities, 
and  reduce  our  program  to  Israel.  In 
the  long  run,  it  will  hurt  America  if 
Israel  is  kept  on  the  brink  of  economic 
collapse  because  of  any  inadequacies  in 
the  United  States  aid  program. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  go  on 
record  as  saying  that  I  strongly  favor  a 
substantial  increase  in  American  aid  to 
Israel  in  the  coming  12  months.  This  is 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  this  little 
country  is  taking  in  100,000  immigrants 
from  Hungary,  from  Egypt,  and  from 
other  centers  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
This  is  a  remarkable  achievement,  remi¬ 
niscent  of  the  great  humanitarian  home¬ 
coming  which  we  witnessed  in  the  first 
years  of  Israel’s  establishment.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  administration  should  know 
that  many  Members  of  Congress  are 
deeply  concerned  about  this  issue. 
Nothing  would  be  more  inimical  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  or  to  the 
free  world  if  there  were  to  be  any  dimi¬ 
nution  in  our  aid  at  this  time  and  any 
contraction  in  Israel’s  capacity  to  meet 
its  responsibilities,  and  to  develop  its 
economy  in  its  long  but  successful 
struggle  for  economic  independence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  vital  not  only 
because  it  is  important  to  help  Israel 
meet  its  problems  but  because  this  is 
one  way  of  affirming  to  the  Arab  world 
that  we  reject  their  continued  threats 
against  Israel’s  economy;  that  we  will 
not  permit  them  to  carry  on  a  blockade 
which  strangles  Israel;  and  that  we  are 
determined  that  Israel  is  to  remain  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  Middle  East. 
This  is  crucial  for  the  attainment  of 
peace.  I  wish  that  the  administration 
would  come  to  recognize  that  any  equivo¬ 
cation  or  any  ambivalence  in  our  atti¬ 
tude  toward  Israel  contributes  not  to 
peace  but  to  war,  because  it  feeds  Arab 
appetites,  it  stimulates  Arab  aggression. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  conclude  my  remarks 
with  this  observation.  •  One  of  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  our  policy  during  the  past  few 
years  has  been  to  play  down  the  need 
for  an  Arab-Israel  peace.  I  have 
watched  the  administration’s  state¬ 
ments  very  closely  and  I  find  that  in  re¬ 
cent  years  we  have  refrained  from  urging 


the  Arab  States  and  Israel  to  come  to¬ 
gether  in  direct  negotiations.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  impression  has  grown  up  in  the 
Arab  world  that  we  are  not  ’tressing 
them  to  make  peace,  that  we  have  de¬ 
ferred  to  their  attitude  in  the  matter, 
that  we  agree  that  there  should  be  con¬ 
cessions  on  Israel’s  part  before  there  is 
any  peace  settlement.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  Arabs  have  come  to  believe  that  some 
day  we  will  join  with  them  in  imposing 
upon  Israel  a  peace  which  compels  her 
to  surrender  territory  and  to  deprive  her¬ 
self  of  some  of  her  sovereign  rights,  such 
as  the  right  to  provide  sanctuary  jfor 
refugees. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  reaffirmed  our  traditional  position. 
Nothing  can  change  a  country’s  bound¬ 
aries  except  negotiation  between  the 
countries  directly  concerned.  We  ought 
to  make  it  clear,  once  and  for  all,  that 
we  want  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  to 
come  together  without  conditions,  and 
without  concessions,  to  bargain  fairly 
and  honestly  together  in  order  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  settlement.  I  again  refer  to  the 
fine  statement  made  by  Senator  Hum¬ 
phrey  in  his  report  to  the  Senate  For¬ 
eign  Relations  Committee,  in  which  he 
points  out  that  it  is  necessary  to  bring 
about  this  type  of  direct  negotiation  in 
order  to  achieve  a  durable  settlement. 
Peace  must  become  a  priority  on  our 
Middle  East  agenda. 

Mr.  Chairman,  none  of  us  is  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  predict  what  may  happen  to 
Jordan  nor  to  Israel  nor  to  any  of  the 
Arab  states  in  the  coming  years,  be¬ 
cause  this  is  a  turbulent  area,  unstable 
because  of  the  economic  torment,  and 
unstable  because  of  political  rivalry  and 
hatred.  It  must  be  our  purpose  to  pro¬ 
mote  stability — to  bring  these  states  to¬ 
gether  in  harmony  and  in  cooperation 
for  their  common  development.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  today  claims  to  have  the 
friendship  of  Saudi  Arabia,  of  Iraq,  of 
Jordan,  of  Lebanon.  If  this  claim  is  real 
and  well-founded,  let  the  administration 
now  begin  to  work  to  demonstrate  to 
these  states  that  all  of  them  will  be 
stronger  and  more  secure  if  they  join  in 
a  broad  and  sweeping  federation  with  Is¬ 
rael  for  the  common  defense  and  their 
mutual  development. 

Surely  they  must  know  that  there  is 
a  reason  why  the  Soviet  Union,  now 
joined  by  the  Commvmist  leaders  of 
China,  levels  so  much  of  its  propaganda 
abuse  against  the  State  of  Israel  today. 
It  is  not  to  make  the  Arabs  feel  happy. 
In  truth,  it  is  aimed  just  as  much  at  the 
Independence  of  the  Arabs  as  it  is 
against  Israel.  For  the  Soviet  Union 
knows  very  well  that  Israel  is  the  strong¬ 
est  outpost  for  the  free  world  in  the 
Middle  East  and  that  if  the  West  can 
succeed  in  bringing  about  a  peace  be¬ 
tween  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries,  the 
area  will  be  sealed  off  against  commu¬ 
nism,  and  freedom  and  peace  will  be 
preserved.  That  is  important — vitally 
so — to  all  free  peoples,  and  especially  so 
to  every  American. 

(Mr.  ROOSEVELT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 
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i  Mr.  VORYS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
IMr.  Sheehan]. 

I  (Mr.  Sheehan  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
Jus  remarks.) 

Ml-.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
reading  the  report  on  the  mutual  securi¬ 
ty  or  foreign  aid  bill,  and  from  some 
observations  made  in  the  hearings,  I 
would  like  to  address  myself  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  possibility  of  profiteering  by 
foreign  allied  governments  and  people 
connected  with  these  governments  on 
certain  phases  of  our  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

In  the  report  itself,  on  page  4,  the 
committee  refers  to  reports  issued  by 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 
tions  indicating  deficiencies  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  certain  aspects  of  the 
mutual  security  program,  to  magazine 
and  newspaper  articles  about  the  same 
subject.  The  report  states  that  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  reinvestigate  or  reevaluate 
specific  incidents  or  charges.  The  re¬ 
port  further  states  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  reported  to  the 
committee  that  action  has  been  initi¬ 
ated  to  correct  most  of  the  deficiencies 
which  its  auditors  have  revealed. 

As  far  as  I  know,  it  might  be  possible 
that  the  members  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  or  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  know  about  these  “de¬ 
ficiencies”  but  I  assume  that  the  average 
House  Member  has  no  knowledge  of 
them. 

Mr.  George  H.  Staples,  Associate  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Civil  Accoimting  and  Au¬ 
diting  Division  of  the  General  Account¬ 
ing  Office,  in  his  testimony  on  page  1157, 
relative  to  Korea,  stated  that  his  audi¬ 
tors  found  quite  a  few  procurement  ir¬ 
regularities,  such  as  collusions  between 
supplier  and  importer,  defective  mer¬ 
chandise,  kickbacks,  and  overpricing. 

Mr.  Staples,  apparently,  based  his  an¬ 
swer  on  an  investigation  made  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  which  reported  on  110  cases,  and 
the  ICA  further  reported  much  of 
it  needed  further  exploration. 

I  noticed  that  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Lahey, 
chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the 
Knight  newspapers,  has  been  high¬ 
lighting  certain  phases  of  this  problem 
in  his  dispatches  of  July  1  and  July  16 
which  I  read  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of  July  1, 

1957] 

Bare  Profiteering  in  United  States  Off¬ 
shore  Procurement — ^Report  on  Foreign 

Suppliers  to  Military  Was  Suppressed 


(By  Edwin  A.  Lahey) 

Washington, — A  report  on  profiteering  by 
foreign  suppliers  of  the  United  States  mili¬ 
tary  services  has  been  suppressed  here,  it 
was  learned  Monday. 

The  reason  for  suppressing  something  of 
this  much  interest  to  taxpayers  was  not  im¬ 
mediately  determined. 

But  it  was  possible  that  the  lid  was  kept 
on  this  scandal  in  the  hope  of  averting  dis¬ 
cussion  of  it  while  the  Defense  Department 
appropriation  bill  and  the  foreign-aid  bill 
are  still  in  the  congressional  hopper. 

Both  the  Defense  Department  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration  en¬ 
gage  in  what  is  called  “offshore  procure¬ 
ment."  The  purpose  of  the  “offshore  pro¬ 


curement”  program  is  to  bolster  the  eco¬ 
nomics  of  friendly  nations  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

The  suppressed  report  Involves  foreign 
procurement  contracts  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  was  prepared  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office. 

Charles  Bailey,  a  General  Accounting 
OfiSce  “watchdog”  assigned  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  -referred  questions  about 
this  report  to  Robert  Keller,  Assistant  to  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

“The  report  is  classified.  That’s  all  I  can 
say.”  Bailey  said. 

The  amount  of  profiteering  involved  was 
not  learned.  Neither  was  it  possible  to  as¬ 
certain  in  what  friendly  land  the  profiteering 
at  the  expense  of  United  States  taxpayers 
took  place. 

Some  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  are  believed  to  have  seen  the 
report,  and  to  have  expressed  shock  over  its 
contents. 

But  they  are  Inhibited  from  revealing  its 
contents  because  it  was  shown  to  them  as  a 
“classified”  document. 

[From  the  Washington  Post  and  Times 
Herald  of  July  16,  1957) 

Am  Quiz  Links  Foreign  Politicians 
(^y  Edwin  A.  Lahey) 

Foreign  politicians  have  enriched  them¬ 
selves  personally  in  the  offshore  procure¬ 
ment  program  of  the  Defense  Department. 

This  information  is  contained  in  the  sup¬ 
pressed  report  on  foreign  profiteering  in  the 
military  aid  program,  it  has  been  learned  au¬ 
thoritatively. 

It  was  also  learned  that  France  and  Na¬ 
tionalist  China  are  among  the  foreign  na¬ 
tions  listed  in  the  report  of  profiteering. 

SECRET  LABEL  INVOKED 

The  report  was  prepared  by  the  General 
Accounting  Ofifice  but  classified  as  secret  by 
the  Defense  Department,  which  administers 
the  military  aid  in  the  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  existence  of  the  suppressed  report  on 
offshore  procurement  profiteering  was  dis¬ 
closed  last  week.  At  that  time,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  only  guilty  parties  were  the 
governments  of  our  foreign  allies. 

Now,  according  to  authentic  sources,  it 
appeared  that  individuals  connected  with 
these  governments  have  made  personal  profit 
on  United  States  supply  contracts  through 
the  old-fashioned  American  racketeering  de¬ 
vice  of  the  “kickback.” 

Details  of  this  profiteering  are  still  se¬ 
cret,  because  of  the  security  regulations  in¬ 
voked  by  the  Defense  Department. 

But  it  is  well  established  that  foreign  al¬ 
lies  used  dummy  corporations  to  enter  into 
procurement  contracts  with  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States. 

AMOUNT  IS  substantial 

One  other  fact  about  this  suppressed  scan¬ 
dal  also  emerged: 

The  amount  of  money  Involved  in  the 
profiteering  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
States  taxpayers  is  substantial. 

One  Official  was  asked  if  the  whole  thing 
would  turn  out  to  be  peanuts  if  and  when 
the  Defense  Department  secrecy  curtain  is 
pierced. 

“If  the  money  involved  were  peanuts,  you 
can  be  sure  that  the  General  Accounting 
Offfce  would  not  have  gone  all  the  way  with 
its  report,”  this  oflacial  said. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Governments  of 
France  and  Nationalist  China  (or  their  offi¬ 
cials)  were  involved  in  this  scandal  was  not 
apparent.  But  the  same  source  that  said 
these  countries  were  mentioned  in  the  sup¬ 
pressed  report  also  described  the  contents  of 
the  report  as  shocking. 

Apparently,  a  great  amount  of  irregu¬ 
larities  have  occurred  in  the  offshore 
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procurement,  and  it  is  pointed  out  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  writ¬ 
ten  up  a  report  on  foreign  governments 
and/or  foreign  suppliers  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  foreign  governments  which 
apparently  indicate  profiteering  on  the 
part  of  our  friends  and  allies  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 

This  report,  I  understand,  has  been 
given  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  Government  Operations  Committee 
and  others,  and  has  been  “classified”  by 
the  Defense  Department.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Congress  and  the  American 
taxpayer  certainly  have  the  right  to 
know  who  and  to  what  amount  the 
American  taxpayers  have  been  gouged 
through  unethical,  if  not  illegal  conduct, 
on  the  part  of  our  allies.  I  cannot  see 
how  it  would  embarrass  the  international 
security  program  if  this  report  were  re¬ 
vealed  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  We  explained  at  some 
length  why  that  document  is  classified. 
The  reason  is  because  it  has  to  do  with 
negotiations  between  different  foreign 
countries  on  these  programs,  and  we  find 
that  it  is  embarrassing  and  prejudicial  in 
our  negotiations  to  have  each  country, 
even  our  friends,  know  what  other  coun¬ 
tries  are  getting.  That  is  the  reason 
why  the  amounts  per  coimtry  for  mili¬ 
tary  aid,  and  much  of  the  economic  aid, 
is  being  classified.  The  gentleman  is  in 
error  when  he  refers  to  offshore  procure¬ 
ment  in  Korea.  Our  committee  this 
year  had  an  exhaustive  study  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  Iran  and  the  one  in  Korea. 
But  this  offshore  procurement  study 
went  to  the  matter  of  profits  involving 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  here  at  the  committee 
desk  if  the-  gentleman  wants  to  examine 
it.  We  not  only  found  through  the 
General  Accounting  Office  that  there 
had  been  no  corruption,  but  we  found 
that  on  the  other  phase  of  it,  on  the 
argument  with  each  coimtry  as  to 
whether  they  had  made  any  profits,  that 
that  argument  was  in  many  cases  still 
going  on,  because  unless  and  until  all  of 
the  offshore  procurement  projects  in 
each  country  could  be  balanced  out,  we 
could  not  finally  determine  the  amount 
of  profits. 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me,  if  he  will  refer  to  his  own 
hearings,  page  1157,  he  will  find  that 
the  statement  I  made  about  procure¬ 
ment  in  Korea  is  correct,  because  I 
found  there  the  report  of  110  cases. 
Therefore  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
is  not  incorrect  in  that  assumption. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  am  looking  at  the 
page  to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 
That  was  not  offshore  procurement. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Farbstein]  such  time  as  he  may 
consume. 

(Mr.  FARBSTEIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  California  on  the  remarks  he  just 
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made  and  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  intended 
to  speak  to  some  degree  on  that  very 
subject,  but  he  has  done  it  so  much 
more  effectively  than  I  could  that  I 
shall  merely  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Con¬ 
gress  has  made  available  $64  billion  in 
foreign  aid  to  the  whole  world.  Now 
we  are  faced  with  the  decision  whether 
we  shall  add  some  $3,200  million  to  this 
total  or  not.  All  in  all  we  are  currently 
supporting  over  2,000  projects  in  56 
countries.  The  question  before  us  is 
whether  these  projects  are  worth  while 
and  whether  we  should  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  them  in  the  interests  of  our  own 
future  welfare. 

Currently,  voices  are  being  raised  over 
our  land  asking  that  foreign  aid  be  dis¬ 
continued  because  our  substance  is  being 
drained  with  no  possible  good  effects  i‘e- 
sulting  from  our  contributions  and  good 
intentions. 

Let  us  discuss  a  few  segments  of  the 
mutual  security  bill  under  which  we  will 
be  asked  to  authorize  approximately  $3.2 
billion  for  expenditures  during  fiscal  1958 
and  see  whether  this  is  so  or  not. 

1.  MILITAHY  EXPENDITURES 

The  bill  will  make  available  for  foreign 
military  aid  another  $1.5  billion,  as  well 
as  granting  the  President  authority  to 
spend  an  additional  $500  million  of  un¬ 
expended  carryover  funds.  This  contri¬ 
bution  of  $2  billion  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  defense  budgets  of  the  various  na¬ 
tions  to  whom  we  give  assistance.  An 
estimate  of  the  military  budgets  of  our 
NATO  and  SEATO  allies  comprises  a 
total  of  more  than  $50  billion. 

The  small  amount  spent  by  us  to  as¬ 
sist  our  allies  in  their  overall  military 
expenditures  will  result  in  an  enoi’mous 
strengthening  of  our  allied  front.  This 
will  be  so  since  the  greater  portion  of  our 
military  aid  is  to  assist  our  allies  with 
advanced  weapons  which  they  would 
otherwise  not  have  at  all. 

May  I  reiterate  that  in  my  opinion 
military  assistance  should  be  justified 
in  terms  of  the  military  security  of  the 
United  States  or  it  cannot  be  justified 
at  all.  It  is  known  that  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  a  Korean  or  a  free  Chinese 
soldier  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  an  American  soldier. 
Luckily  for  us  it  is  the  judgment  of  our 
military  authorities  that  the  nationals 
of  our  allies  make  excellent  soldiers 
when  properly  equipped;  and  I  must 
state  emphatically  that  we  would  be  act¬ 
ing  contrary  to  our  own  self-interest  if 
we  did  not  rely  upon  them  as  far  as 
possible  for  military  defense. 

2.  DEFENSE  SUPPORT 

In  addition  to  our  military  assistance 
We  are  being  asked  to  authorize  $700 
million  for  defense  support  to  build  up 
the  productive  ability  of  our  allies,  to 
supply  their  own  defense  forces  and  to 
build  up  their  manufacturing  potential 
for  servicing  their  own  forces.  There 
is  much  criticism  against  giving  help  of 
this  type,  but  we  feel  that  an  expendi¬ 
ture  of  this  nature  enables  us  to  add  to 
our  security  by  buying  many  things — 
we  buy  preparedness,  we  buy  industrial 
potential,  we  buy  the  availability  of 


fully  equipped  soldiers,  we  buy  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  warships,  planes,  and  airfields, 
we  buy  the  training  and  ingenuity  of 
very  large  numbers  of  soldiers,  but  above 
all,  we  buy — time,  which  comprises  the 
warning  period  that  we  have  between  an 
initial  attack  and  actual  reality.  Our 
allies  in  Europe  and  elsewhere  are  the 
buffer  between  us  and  the  Communist 
bloc. 

It  has  been  said  that  by  giving  this 
type  of  defense  support  we  turn  our 
friends  into  perpetual  dependents.  I 
wonder  how  our  friends  look  on  this  type 
of  statement  in  comparing  our  military 
aid  with  their  total  military  expendi¬ 
tures. 

3.  DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUNDS 

Under  this  heading  all  assistance  for 
economic  development  will  be  concen¬ 
trated  into  a  loan  fund  on  a  self-liqui¬ 
dating  basis.  These  will  be  additional 
loans  on  a  long-term  basis.  The  very 
fact  of  giving  our  loans  under  such  con¬ 
dition  seems  to  me  to  be  an  assm-ance  of 
the  fact  that  we  are  interested  .in  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  recipient  of 
such  foreign  aid.  If  we  exercise  an  in¬ 
vestor’s  right  to  check  on  an  investment 
with  the  consent  of  the  foreign  countries 
then  I  feel  that  the  programs  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  which  we  assist 
other  countries  to  raise  their  own  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  will  certainly  give  worth¬ 
while  results.  However,  there  is  a  feel- 
ig  that  such  “loan  funds”  will  affect  the 
international  transactions  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  as  well  as  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  The  initial  authorization 
for  $500  million  cannot  possibly  affect 
the  actions  of  those  2  banks,  but  can 
assist  those  countries  who  are  unable  to 
meet  the  conditions  of  loans  from  those 
2  banks.  The  obligation  to  repay  loans 
creates  a  stronger  incentive  toward  posi¬ 
tive  results  than  the  giving  of  nonrepay¬ 
able  aid.  However,  everything  that  can 
be  said  for  a  3-year  loan  development 
fund  applies  equally  to  a  1-year  fund. 
At  the  end  of  1  year,  if  it  is  determined 
that  the  fund  has  been  properly  ad¬ 
ministered,  a  second  year’s  fimd  of  a 
similar  sum  can  be  voted  by  the  Con¬ 
gress.  I,  therefore,  favor  a  1-year  loan 
development  fund  in  preference  to  a 
3 -year  fund. 

4.  SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  the  President  will  be 
granted  $100,000,000  to  be  spent  at  his 
discretion  for  humanitarian,  military,  or 
political  purposes.  Under  title  4  of  this 
bill,  an  additional  $250,000,000  may  be 
diverted  from  other  authorized  aid.funds 
to  meet  emergency  situations.  Such  a 
fund  would  enable  us  to  act  quickly  in 
emergency  situations  and  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  our  own  future  security. 

Although  we  are  not  in  a  position  to 
specify  in  the  ciuTent  legislation  the 
amount  of  aid  any  country  is  to  receive 
nevertheless,  I  feel  that  some  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  situation  pres¬ 
ently  existing  in  Israel. 

Our  aid  program  to  Israel  has  helped 
that  country  to  expand  its  industrial  and 
agricultural  output,  and  to  meet  the  cost 
of  resettling  refugees  who  found  a  haven 
there.  In  the  last  few  years,  allocations 
were  cut  from  a  high  of  $73  million  in 
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1952  to  $25  million  in  1956 — as  immigra¬ 
tion  tapered  off  and  as  the  coimtry 
strengthened  its  economy.  There  has 
been  a  sudden  upsurge  of  immigration 
in  the  last  few  months,  because  Israel 
had  to  absorb  25,000  refugees  from 
Egypt,  an  even  larger  number  from  Hun¬ 
gary  and  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  number  of  refugees 
who  will  arrive  in  Israel  will  total  100,- 
000.  Israel  will  face  serious  economic 
difficulties  in  order  to  absorb  these  new¬ 
comers.  The  cost  will  be  lessened  and 
the  problems  more  easily  solved  if  they 
are  housed  and  settled  and  put  to  pro¬ 
ductive  work  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  feel  that  the  administration  should 
give  sympathetic  consideration  to  this 
problem,  and  that  sufficient  allocation 
for  Israel  in  fiscal  1958  be  made  so  that 
our  aid  will  be  commensurate  with  the 
urgency  of  Israel’s  demonstrated  need. 
Such  a  recommendation  would  be  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  administration’s  policy 
of  strengthening  democratic  regimes  in 
the  Middle  East. 

International  communism  is  con¬ 
stantly  probing  to  discover  and  exploit 
weak  points  within  the  free  world. 
Therefore,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet 
this  challenge  whenever  the  liberty  of 
free  people  is  jeopardized  by  our  com¬ 
mon  enemy. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  emphasize  that 
this  bill  has  been  carefully  considered 
by  the  committee.  This  is  not  the  time 
to  weaken  or  to  abandon  a  program 
which  has  already  strengthened  the 
world  economy,  brightened  the  future 
for  free  people,  and  enhanced  the  secur¬ 
ity  of  democratic  nations. 

The  United  States  has  been  heavily 
committed  to  the  protection  of  the  free 
world.  We  dare  not  go  back  on  that 
commitment  if  we  are  to  keep  up  the 
morale  of  those  countries  of  the  world 
who  continue  to  resist  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  the  Communists. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Denton]. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
always  supported  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  and  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  at 
this  time,  but  there  are  some  provisions 
in  this  present  authorization  bill  which 
make  it  very  difficult  for  me  to  do  so. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  which  deals  with  the  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  agency  which  ex¬ 
pends  these  sums,  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration.  Our  task  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee.  While  the  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  Committee  deals  with  a 
question  of  policy  and  the  advisability 
of  foregn  aid,  our  commttee  must  deter¬ 
mine,  if  the  foreign-aid  bill  is  passed, 
how  much  money  should  be  appropriated 
for  this  purpose. 

During  the  time  I  have  been  a  member 
of  this  subcommitte,  this  agency  has  re¬ 
fused  to  justify  its  expenditures  and 
advise  our  committee  or  the  Congress  for 
what  it  will  expend  the  money.  Instead 
of  justifying  its  appropriation,  as  other 
agencies  must  do,  it  merely  gives  us 
illustrations. 

For  example,  the  TCA  may  testify  In 
an  “illustration”  that  it  needs  money  to 
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build  a  dam  on  the  danges  River,  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  actual  operation, 
it  might  use  this  money  to  build  a  dam 
on  the  Nile  River  instead  of  the  Ganges. 

This  Congress  is  exercising  veiT  little 
control  over  the  financial  expenditures 
of  this  Agency.  The  General  Accounting 
Office,  the  Government  Operations  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  our  committee,  have  all 
criticized  this  Agency  because  it  has  re¬ 
fused  to  justify  its  appropriation. 
Surely,  we  cannot  all  be  wrong  in  this 
matter. 

This  year,  instead  of  justifying  its  ex¬ 
penditures,  the  ICA  comes  up  with  this 
new  approach  of  proposing  economic 
development  loans.  This  authorization 
bill  provides  that  $500  million  be  appro¬ 
priated  this  year  for  such  loans,  and 
then  this  Agency,  without  any  further 
act  of  Congress,  would  have  the  right  to 
draw  on  the  Treasury  for  loans  of  half 
a  billion  dollars  the  next  year,  and  half 
a  billion  for  the  year  after  that.  That 
means  that  Congress  loses  all  control 
over  appropriations  for  this  purpose. 

These  are  called  loans,  but  even  by 
supporters  of  them,  it  is  admitted  that 
they  are  “soft”  loans.  I  cannot  think 
of  any  better  way  to  make  a  friend  an 
enemy  than  by  making  him  a  “soft” 
loan. 

If  sound  loans  are  desfied  to  be  made, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  both  have  funds  for  such 
a  purpose.  But  these  loans  are  to  be 
made  to  countries,  most  of  them  under¬ 
developed  countries,  who  will  have  great 
difficulty  in  ever  repaying  the  loans. 
The  United  States  has  had  enough  bad 
experience  in  the  past  with  large  loans 
to  foreign  countr-ies. 

Just  one  example:  The  loans  we  made 
during  World  War  I  were  all  repudiated 
except  the  loan  made  to  Finland.  And, 
not  many  weeks  ago,  we  had  to  pass 
legislation  extending  the  time  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  on  a  i-ecent  loan  to 
Great  Britian. 

Under  these  proposed  loans,  no  pay¬ 
ments  are  to  be  required  for  about  4 
years,  and  in  many  cases  the  payment 
is  to  be  accepted  in  the  currency  of 
foreign  countries. 

During  the  hearings  before  our  com¬ 
mittee,  when  Secretary  of  State  Dulles 
was  asked  if  there  would  not  be  difficulty 
in  collecting  these  loans,  and  if  such  ef¬ 
forts  would  not  cause  much  illwill,  the 
Secretary  replied  that  it  would  be  a 
problem  for  some  other  Secretary  of 
State — not  him. 

According  to  the  figures  I  have,  sub¬ 
stantial  sums  are  already  being  loaned 
for  development  projects  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  foreign  aid  authorization  law,  al¬ 
though  it  is  very  difficult  to  establish  the 
exact  figures  as  to  these  loans.  The 
agency  very  vaguely  states  it  spent  about 
$400  million  for  development  loans  and 
grants,  combined,  during  the  1957  fiscal 
year. 

After  much  prodding,  Mr.  Hollister, 
the  Director  of  this  agency,  finally  pre¬ 
sented  us  with  a  statement  which  was 
called  secret  and  which  illustrated  pro¬ 
posed  expenditures  for  development 
loans.  In  round  numbers,  it  estimated 
that  $200  million  could  be  spent  on  con¬ 
tinuing  projects — that  is,  on  those  for 


which  we  have  previously  made  contri¬ 
butions  of  some  kind.  There  was  an¬ 
other  $100  million  of  planned  activi¬ 
ties — and  I  use  the  word  “planned”  ad¬ 
visedly,  because  the  plan  would  never 
justify  an  appropriation  for  domestic 
agency  purposes. 

This  makes  a  total  of  approximately 
$300  million  which  the  administration 
has  planned  to  spend  on  development 
loans  in  fiscal  1958.  All  the  other  proj¬ 
ects  the  administration  could  think  of 
where  money  could  potentially  or  pos¬ 
sibly  be  spent  for  this  purpose,  totaled 
about  $700  million,  although  no  plans 
had  been  made  for  these  expenditures. 

Why  could  these  development  activi¬ 
ties  for  which  the  loans  are  planned  not 
be  paid  for  with  existing  funds?  There 
is  now  available  the  sum  of  more  than 
$1  billion  in  Public  Law  480  funds  from 
the  sale  of  agricultural  surpluses,  and 
more  will  become  available.  There  is 
also  approximately  $1  billion  available 
in  counterpart  funds.  While  these 
funds  do  not  belong  to  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  retains  the  veto  power 
over  the  use  of  them  by  the  countries 
which  hold  them  and  they  could  be  used 
for  this  purpose. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank  plan  loan  these  foreign 
countries  $1,100,000,000  this  year.  This 
makes  a  total  of  $3  billion  available,  for 
the  $300  million  program  of  development 
loans  which  have  been  planned.  Yet 
this  administration  is  asking  that  a  bil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  more  be  appropriated  for 
development  loans.  To  appropriate  so 
much  loose  money,  without  planned  ex-~” 
penditures,  can  only  lead  to  waste,  and 
present  a  temptation  for  fraud  and  cor¬ 
ruption,  which  will  discredit  the  entire 
foreign-aid  program. 

We  know  now  with  our  limited  investi¬ 
gation  and  previous  experience  that 
money  was  wasted  on  building  a  dam  in 
Iran  and  a  fertilizer  and  powerplant  in 
Korea.  And  we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface  in  finding  situations  like  that. 

To  those  of  you  who  favor  the  foreign- 
aid  program,  I  say  that  I  sincerely  hope 
you  will,  for  the  sake  of  the  program, 
help  eliminate  this  provision  for  develop¬ 
ment  loans. 

I  might  call  to  the  attention  of  those 
of  you  who  are  opposed  to  the  United 
States  assisting  the  several  States  in 
building  schools,  that  under  this  foreign- 
aid  program,  the  United  States  will  help 
build  schools  in  Afghanistan,  Honduras, 
Gu^tamala,  and  Costa  Rica. 

I  might  call  to  the  attention  of  those 
of  you  who  are  opposed  to  public  power 
projects  here  at  home,  and  call  them 
creeping  socialism,  that  the  United 
States  is  spreading  the  ideas  you  abhor 
to  places  all  over  the  world,  and  that  our 
Government  has  built  public-power 
projects  in  23  different  countries. 

In  one  country  alone,  there  as  16  of 
these  projects,  and  many  more  are 
planned  from  these  proposed  expendi¬ 
tures. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  that  I 
think  is  very  unwise  is  that  which  will 
in  the  future  place  the  appropriation  for 
foreign  military  aid  under  the  appropri¬ 
ation  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  expenditures  will  not  be  made  the 
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same  as  they  are  now.  primarily  under 
the  direction  of  the  State  Department. 

The  money  for  this  purpose  will  be 
appropriated  to  the  President,  not  to  the 
Defense  Department.  The  ICA  agency 
is  now  the  administrator  of  both  of  these 
funds  for  economic  aid  and  those  for 
military  aid.  Foreign  countries  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  expend  the  funds  for  both  civil 
and  mintai-y  pm-poses.  Everything  will 
be  the  same  except  the  way  the  appro¬ 
priation  is  handled.  The  purpose  of  this 
is  obviously  to  hide  from  the  public  the 
expenditures  made  for  foreign  military 
aid,  by  putting  them  in  the  defense 
budget. 

Likewise,  the  defense  appropriation  is 
very  large,  and  the  sums  spent  for  miU- 
tary  foreign  aid  is  comparatively  small, 
which  will  dwarf  the  size  of  this  expendi¬ 
ture. 

Amendments  will  be  offered  to  correct 
these  defects  in -the  bill,  I  understand. 
I  sincerely  hope  they  will  be  adopted.  It 
will  improve  the  foreign-aid  program  to 
have  some  amendments  to  this  bill. 
When  the  American  people  are  asked  to 
tighten  their  belts  to  permit  these  for¬ 
eign-aid  expenditures  to  be  made,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  public  is  entitled  to  know  what 
the  Government  is  doing  with  its  money. 

Congress  will  be  abrogating  its  con¬ 
stitutional  duties  if  it  gives  up  this  pow¬ 
er,  and  many  Members  are  going  to  be 
extremely  embarrassed  if  a  scandal  de¬ 
velops  in  the  expenditure  of  this  money, 
and  Congress  finds  it  has  given  up  all 
control  over  the  expenditures  made  by 
this  agency. 

I  realize  the  good  points  of  foreign  aid, 
and  as  one  who  has  always  supported 
foreign  aid  in  the  past,  I  hope  these  ob¬ 
jectionable  features  can  be  eliminated 
from  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  have  not  time;  I  am 
sorry. 

Mr.  FULTON.  What  loans  were  re¬ 
pudiated  after  World  War  I? 

Mr.  DENTON.  We  asked  if  there 
would  not  be  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in 
trying  to  collect  these  proposed  soft 
loans,  when  they  come  due,  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  said:  “Well,  somebody 
else  will  be  Secretary  of  State  at  that 
time.” 

Mr.  JUDD.  TVTr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota, 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
the  billion  dollars  they  have  in  counter¬ 
part  funds.  Etoes  the  gentleman  think 
they  can  buy  anything  from  the  United 
States  with  those  funds  in  their  own 
currencies?  What  they  need  is  not  just 
their  own  money;  they  need  also  com¬ 
modities  from  abroad.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  think  they  can  buy  commodities 
from  the  United  States  with  that  billion 
dollars  in  their  own  currency? 

Mr.  DENTON.  Well,  a  great  deal  of 
this  work  on  development  projects  will 
be  done  by  labor  in  their  own  countries. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  cmmterpart  money 
should  be  used  for  such  purposes,  but 
they  also  have  to  have  loans. 
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Mr.  DENTON.  It  is  not  only  a  foreign 
exchange  program,  to  relieve  dollar 
shortage. 

Mr.  JUDD.  No. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Where  they  have 
$300  million  worth  of  development  ac¬ 
tivity  planned,  you  do  not  need  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  a  billion  and  a  half  to 
provide  for  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JUDD.  On  the  point  of  their 
ability  to  borrow  money,  let  me  em¬ 
phasize  it  is  not  how  much  money  they 
have  in  their  own  currency;  it  is  how 
much  of  the  commodities — machinery, 
raw  materials,  and  so  forth — they  have 
to  import  from  countries  where  their 
money  is  no  good.  These  loans  are  not 
made  to  help  their  own  currency.  It  is 
to  enable  them  to  get  the  things  they 
cannot  buy  with  their  own  currency. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Why  give  ICA  a  bil¬ 
lion  and  a  half  dollars  of  development 
loan  authority  when  they  have  devised 
plans  for  not  more  than  $300  million? 
You  want  to  give  them  a  billion  and  a 
half  as  an  authorized  expenditure.  Why 
give  them  that?  No  Government  agency 
which  operates  programs  within  the 
borders  of  the  United  States  could  possi¬ 
bly  get  its  appropriation  approved,  if  it 
presented  us  the  type  of  plan  ICA  does. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Of  course,  the  biggest 
criticism  we  have  had  of  this  program 
is  the  criticism  of  the  illustrative  pro¬ 
gram  projects.  Why  have  they  had  to 
come  before  us  each  year  with  only  an 
illustrative  program?  Because  they  only 
had  authority  for  only  1  year  at  a  time. 
There  is  no  way  they  could  make  any 
long-term  plans. 

Mr.  DENTON.  It  started  out  as  a 
“crash”  program  of  foreign  aid  and  they 
have  never  yet  taken  the  pains  to  plan 
the  program  as  any  other  agency 
would. 

Mr.  JUDD.  How  can  they  plan  it? 

Mr.  DENTON.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  wants  to  find  out  what  they 
are  going  to  do  with  the  money.  The 
General  Accounting  Oflace  has  gone  into 
this  and  they  have  issued  two  reports 
condemning  the  way  the  agency  has 
handled  its  budget.  The  Government 
Operations  Committee  has  gone  in  and 
investigated  ICA’s  operations  and  has 
also  condemned  the  setup.  We  have 
condemned  them.  If  you  go  on  with  this 
unreasonable  amount  of  money — and  I 
am  in  favor  of  foreign  aid — it  is  bound 
to  lead  to  discredit  of  the  foreign-aid 
program.  It  is  an  invitation  to  do  some¬ 
thing  that  is  going  to  discredit  the 
whole  program.  When  we  try  to 
straighten  the  program  out,  they  come 
in  with  this  development-loan  proposal 
which  takes  all  control  away  from  the 
Congress,  and  which  will  not  be  a  service 
to  this  program  in  the  end. 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  bill  does  not  take 
control  of  loans  away  from  the '  Con¬ 
gress,  for  this  reason.  At  present,  they 
come  along  in  May  or  June  with  an 
illustrative  program.  But  imder  this 
new  development  loan  fund,  it  will 
have  to  operate  according  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Corporation  Control  Act.  That 


means  the  President  has  to  submit  not 
an  illustrative  program  but  a  detailed 
program  of  projects  approved  as  in 
accord  with  the  purposes  contained  in 
the  act,  as  he  does  for  the  domestic 
projects  he  submits.  Your  committee 
will  have  solid  projects  and  budget  re¬ 
quests  on  which  to  operate.  It  is  to  cure 
the  very  genuine  difficulty  of  which  you 
are  speaking  that  the  development  loan 
fund  is  set  up. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Here  is  what  you  are 
doing  on  this.  In  order  to  discontinue 
development  loans,  it  takes  the  action 
of  both  Houses.  It  takes  the  affirmative 
action  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Unfortunately,  we 
know  that  the  other  body  generally  gives 
this  agency  just  about  what  they  want. 
That  means  that  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentative  is  losing  all  the  control  of 
the  appropriation  for  this  purpose  which 
it  now  has.  And,  I  am  saying  this  as  a 
friend  of  foreign  aid.  I  want  to  be  for 
foreign  aid. 

Mr.  JUDD.  How  do  you  propose  to 
cure  the  difficulty? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  would  cure  that  and 
let  them  handle  their  expenditures  for 
economic  development  just  the  same 
way  our  Army  engineers,  for  example, 
do  for  expenditures  in  this  country. 

Mr.  JUDD.  But  there  is  a  world  of 
difference. 

Mr.  DENTON.  There  is  no  reason  in 
the  world,  if  we  are  going  to  build  a 
dam  on  the  Ganges  or  some  otiier 
river,  that  there  should  not  be  an  engi¬ 
neering  survey  and  advance  plans  made 
just  the  same  as  there  are  here  in  this 
country,  and  before  ICA  comes  to  Con¬ 
gress  to  ask  for  the  money  they  should 
have  an  agreement  with  the  host  coun¬ 
try  as  to  just  what  it  is  going  to  do.  It 
should  be  all  thoroughly  planned,  and 
they  should  tell  the  Congress  what  they 
are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  JUDD.  How  can  they  sign  an 
agreement  with  a  country  to  finance 
something  that  will  take  4  yeare  to  con¬ 
struct  if  they  have  only  a  1  year  author¬ 
ization  and  appropriation? 

Mr.  DENTON.  What  do  the  Army 
engineers  do?  They  come  in  every  year 
for  a  new  appropriation.  What  do  you 
do  with  the  Army,  Navy,  and  other 
agencies? 

Mr.  JUDD.  But  they  have  a  continu¬ 
ing  authorization  for  the  project.  Con¬ 
gress  has  authorized  it  by  name.  The 
engineers  can  count  on  continuing  ap¬ 
propriations.  Where  the  trouble  comes 
with  foreign  projects  is  that  there  is  no 
such  authorization.  I  am  as  aware  of 
the  difficulty  as  the  gentleman  is,  and 
I  think  the  development  loan  fund  is 
the  best  way  to  cure  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now,  since  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  has  taken  all  the 
time,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  read  you  the 
words  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  VoRYSl,  found  on  page  94  of  the 
hearings : 

When  you  boil  It  all  down,  we  have  got 
either  overprograming  or  underperformance. 
Some  way  or  other,  after  10  years  of  expe¬ 


rience,  we  ought  to  have  firmer  programs 
brought  up  here,  and  the  ones  that  aren’t 
firm  yet  should  be  delayed  another  year  to 
bring  up. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Let  me  answer  that. 
I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  that  up,  and  I  am  glad  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
agrees  with  us  on  that  point,  too.  So, 
we  have  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
we  have  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,  we  have  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  we  have  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  saying  that  this  agen¬ 
cy  ought  to  arrange  its  appropriations 
like  everybody  else.  And,  I  am  a  friend 
of  this  program. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  spring  we  author¬ 
ized  an  additional  $500  million  loaning 
authority  for  the  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration.  We  laid  down  the  cri¬ 
teria  that  must  be  met  for  the  loans, 
but  we  did  not  provide  that  Congress  is 
going  to  have  to  get  an  illustrative  pro¬ 
gram  on  each  of  the  loans  or  is  going 
to  have  to  authorize  each  of  the  loans. 
We  know  that  if  we  have  the  criteria  and 
the  proper  administration,  we  will  then 
get  these  loans  considered  on  their  own 
merits  under  proper  criteria,  and  that 
is  what  is  provided  for  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  fund. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hemphill], 

(Mr.  HEMPHILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
rri3ii*ks  ) 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  cour¬ 
tesy  extended  me  in  yielding  me  this 
time.  I  hoped  to  have  about  20  minutes 
because  I  think  when  a  program  as  far 
reaching  as  this  is  put  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  any  man  who  has  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  representing  any  one  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  this  country  has  an  obligation  to 
speak  for  his  people. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tions  contained  in  this  legislation.  I 
propose  instead,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
House  of  the  Congress,  for  once  in  the 
history  of  the  foreign  relations  of  this 
country,  conduct  what  would  be  a  com¬ 
plete  nonpartisan  bona  fide  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  this  coun¬ 
try  before  any  more  money  is  expended. 

I  think  if  we  examine  the  record  at  this 
point  we  will  find  that  contained  in  what 
is  known  as  the  pipeline,  or  contained  in 
the  committed  authorizations  there  are 
sufficient  biUions  of  dollars  which  could 
carry  this  program  over  until  the  next 
Congress  and  give  a  committee  of  the 
House  or  a  joint  committee  of  House  and 
Senate  appointed  for  that  purpose  time 
to  examine  these  programs. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  Because  I  am,  like 
so  many  other  of  the  American  people, 
fed  up.  If  the  Reader’s  Digest  can  come 
out  with  an  article  entitled  “Our  Foreign 
Aid,  a  Bureaucratic  Pi’esent  Nightmare”, 
if  a  man  named  Castle,  a  successful 
American  businessman,  can  write  in  the 
American  Legion  magazine  an  article, 
“Are  We  Bleeding  Ourselves  White?” 
which  gives  rise  certainly  to  criticism  of 
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this  foreign  aid  program,  if  we  seek  to 
justify  foreign  aid  on  such  things  as  are 
written  in  this  instrument  of  propaganda, 
which  I  want  to  talk  about  in  just  a 
minute,  then  it  is  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
instead  of  wasting  some  more  of  the 
money  which  we  admit  has  been  wasted 
in  the  past,  to  take  time  out  to  examine 
the  entire  program,  not  particularly  by 
this  committee,  if  it  does  not  wish  it,  but 
certainly  by  some  committee  of  the  Con¬ 
gress. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  what  is  known  as 
the  mutual  security  program  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
Russian  propaganda,  but  I  am  familiar 
with  this  as  propaganda  for  this  par¬ 
ticular  kind  of  legislation.  And  as  I 
read  this  particular  propaganda,  I  want 
to  tell  you  just  what  justification  the  ICA 
has  for  this  kind  of  legislation. 

On  page  17  it  says,  “The  background 
for  mutual  security,”  and  then  follows: 
“If  truly  peaceful  conditions  prevailed 
throughout  the  world.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
if  there  has  ever  been  a  time  in  history 
when  truly  peaceful  conditions  prevailed 
throughout  the  world,  I  do  not  know  of 
it.  So  we  are  using  here  some  platitude 
by  way  of  argument  over  the  fact  that 
there  are  wars  and  rumors  of  wars, 
which  have  been  present  since  history 
began,  to  justify  this  sort  of  wasteful 
program.  Next,  we  find  this : 

If  international  agreement  on  disarma- 
-ment  had  been  reached  and  substantial 
progress  toward  disarmament  had  been 
made. 

Back  in  the  1920’s  when  they  were 
engaged  upon  a  disarmament  program 
of  another  day,  nobody  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  go  out  and  waste  the  billions 
that  the  American  taxpayer  was  pouring 
into  the  Treasury  for  purposes  such  as 
we  seek  to  authorize  here.  Let  us  go  a 
step  further.  On  this  same  page  17 
I  find  these  words : 

If  all  nations  lived  and  worked  together 
harmoniously  and  fruitfully  as  do  the 
United  States  and  its  immediate  neighbors. 

That,  again,  is  just  a  platitude  of 
wishful  thinking.  So  I  think  it  is  time 
to  examine;  it  is  time  to  stop  spending 
this  money,  because  there  are  people 
back  home,  who  think  that  they  are 
being  taxed  too  much — and  I  am  one  of 
them;  there  are  people  back  home,  who 
think  this  money  is  being  wasted — and 
I  am  one  of  them;  and  there  are  people 
back  home,  who  are  distressed  because 
taxes  are  too  high,  and  I  believe  I  fall 
in  that  particular  category. 

I  was  interested  in  hearing  one  of  the 
speakers  on  this  particular  legislation 
state  that  he  realized  that  there  were 
certain  discriminations  and  discrep¬ 
ancies  that  had  been  discovered.  Then 
I  read  in  the  report  a  confession  which 
said  this: 

The  committee  (that  Is,  the  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee)  has  not  attempted  to  rein¬ 
vestigate  or  evaluate  specific  Incidents  or 
charges.  Its  primary  concern  has  been  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  administra¬ 
tive  procedures  and  fiscal  controls  have  been 
adequately  modified  to  correct  the  deficien¬ 
cies  which  have  been  reported. 

Then,  if  these  deficiencies  existed,  and 
if  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera¬ 


tions  has  not  corrected  them,  and  if  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  made  no 
corrections,  and  if  this  committee  has 
ordered  no  corrections,  and  if  there  is 
no  record  that  the  State  Department 
has  ordered  any  corrections,  how  do  we 
know  that  the  deficiencies  which  have 
previously  existed  have  not  only  confin¬ 
ed  but  been  enlarged? 

There  is  one  one  other  aspect  of  this 
matter  I  should  like  to  discuss.  I  be¬ 
lieve  some  of  the  justification  for  this 
program  is  that  it  is  an  indirect  form  of 
pump  priming.  We  are  trying  to  prime 
the  pump  with  foreign  aid  because  we 
think  those  governments  will  come  back 
and  make  purchases  which  will  support 
our  economy. 

Some  would  say,  “What  are  you  going 
to  do  if  we  stop  this  pump  priming?”  I 
am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  we  need  in 
this  country  a  system  of  highways  sec¬ 
ond  to  none,  and  that  would  prime  the 
pump  if  that  is  the  idea  behind  this 
legislation.  There  are  other  domestic 
programs  equally  as  necessary.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  give  to  those  who  are  un¬ 
grateful,  to  say  the  least,  and  I  call  to 
mind  Formosa.  It  caused  my  heart  as 
much  pain  as  yours.  What  is  the  jus¬ 
tification?  They  say  we  have  friends  in 
Formosa  and  one  or  two  other  nlaces, 
but  I  recall  that  the  British  have  re¬ 
cently  withdrawn  some  of  their  trOops 
from  NATO,  or  intend  to. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  v/ill 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  From  the  gentleman’s 
basic  position,  then,  it  would  seem  that 
he  feels  the  over  250  foreign-security 
bases  the  United  States  maintains 
abroad  with  ourselves  and  our  allies  are 
unnecessary  because  the  gentleman  has 
spoken  of  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  but 
implied  there  is  no  danger  now.  Does 
that  mean  the  gentleman  would  defend 
only  the  United  States  of  America  and 
this  hemisphere  and  abandon  those 
bases,  or  does  it  mean  that  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  no  fear  of  Communist  Russia 
or  Red  China? 

Some  of  us  were  in  the  South  Pacific, 
and  we  remember  when  Formosa  was 
used  as  a  staging  area  for  the  kamikaze 
planes.  It  may  be  that  rather  than  hav¬ 
ing  the  island  chain  of  the  westem 
Pacific  broken,  in  spite  of  some  civil  dis¬ 
orders  in  Formosa,  we  might  need  that 
as  a  defense.  What  is  the  gentleman’s 
basic  position? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  am  delighted  the 
gentleman  has  asked  me  that  question. 

I  think  I  pointed  out  a  while  ago  that 
there  are  monies  in  the  pipeline  which 
are  sufficient  to  continue  this  program 
until  we  can  examine  it. 

In  the  second  place,  the  gentleman’s 
very  question  points  up  something  in  my 
argument.  If  we  have  spent  all  this 
money  for  bases  in  foreign  countries,  if 
we  have  committed  ourselves  to  these 
expenses,  which  have  bolstered  their 
econmies  and  oms,  too,  and  if  we  do 
not  have  friends  there  who  are  willing 
to  wait  a  year  until  we  can  examine  them, 
then  our  bases  are  not  going  to  do  us  any 
good  because  in  time  of  war  they  would 
desert  us  anyway. 
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Mr.  VORYS.  Mi*.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  We  have  had  the  most 
colossal  set  of  reappraisals  carried  on 
by  the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident  during  the  past  year  in  connection 
with  this  whole,  program.  Apparently 
that  reexamination  does  not  satisfy  the 
gentleman.  But  if  we  spent  a  year  at 
it  this  time,  how  many  years  does  the 
gentlem^  think  it  would  take  to  re¬ 
examine  it  to  his  satisfaction? 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  My  answer  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio  is 
that  I  believe  the  American  people  are 
not  satisfied.  After  all,  I  think  our  ob¬ 
ligation  is  to  the  American  people 
rather  than  to  some  committee  here  in 
Congress. 

Let  me  at  this  time  express  my  admi¬ 
ration  for,  and  my  appreciation  to, 
those  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  who  had  the  discern¬ 
ment,  and  the  courage,  to  file  a  minor¬ 
ity  report  against  this  legislation.  I 
have  read  the  report  in  full,  as  care¬ 
fully  as  I  could,  and  I  am  alarmed  at 
what  this  legislation  apparently  intends. 
Aside  from  continuing  the  waste  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  our  foreign-aid 
program,  it  seeks  to  deprive  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  of  authority 
of  supervision  over  certain  features  of 
that  waste  program,  so  that  the  people’s 
money  can  be  thrown  away,  either  by 
executive  authority,  or  by  decision  of 
some  bureaucratic  hireling,  who  does 
not  have  to  go  back  and  face  the  people 
every  2  years  and  explain  where  the 
money  went.  This  one  feature  alone, 
which  seems  to  have  been  woven 
throughout  this  legislation,  is  suflicient, 
to  my  mind,  to  justify  opposition  to  the 
entire  legislation. 

We  do  not  need  the  sort  of  investiga¬ 
tion  conducted  or  controlled  by  the 
State  Department,  its  luxury  boys  over¬ 
seas,  its  protocol  officers,  or  people  of 
that  nature.  I  mean  a  bona  fide  inves¬ 
tigation,  either  by  this  committee,  or 
preferably  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Speaker,  into  all  phases  of  this  for¬ 
eign-affairs  program.  We  need  Mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Congress  to  go  to  Europe, 
to  go  into  every  country,  to  go  into  the 
highways  and  byways,  and  not  in  Cadil¬ 
lacs,  accompanied  by  our  own  oflBcials, 
but  to  get  down  to  see  what  the  people 
of  the  world  are  really  thinking  about 
us,  and  just  how  much  they  are  laugh¬ 
ing  at  us,  and  just  how  big  a  sucker 
they  think  we  are.  I  have  not  the 
power  to  give  this  impetus,  for  I  am 
new  here,  but  I  know  the  American 
people  are  crying  for  some  relief  from 
this  program  which  is  spending  our 
money,  bm-dening  us  with  taxes,  and 
making  us  the  laughingstock  of  the 
world,  and  buying  us  enemies  instead 
of  friends.  I  ask  you  who  are  the  lead¬ 
ers  here  in  the  Congress,  Democrat  and 
Republican,  to  insist  on  an  investigation 
of  this  kind,  and  immediately. 

Every  time  we  have  some  foreign  dig- 
nitai*y  come  into  the  Congress,  I  wonder 
if  he  came  over  to  use  his  credit  card. 
Of  course,  if  we  send  him  a  bill,  he  knows 
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he  does  not  have  to  pay,  and  every  time 
one  comes  and  leaves,  I  wonder  how 
much  he  took  home  either  in  commit¬ 
ments,  or  promises,  Cadillacs,  or  actual 
munitions.  I  think  about  the  people 
back  home  who  sent  me  here,  who  are 
having  a  hard  time,  as  business  is  not 
good.  The  farmers  are  having  a  rough 
road  again;  our  industries  are  shudder¬ 
ing  in  face  of  the  dark  clouds  of  foreign 
imports,  building  up  to  storm  and  flood 
our  country  with  cheap  goods,  made  by 
cheap  labor,  the  incentive  for  which  can 
be  traced  right  back  to  om’  foreign-aid 
program.  I  think  about  my  people  all 
the  time,  because  they  sent  me  here,  and 
sent  you  here,  and  we  are  the  only  rep¬ 
resentatives  they  have.  The  people 
want  this  waste  stopped. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
minorities  here  in  Congress.  I  wonder 
what  the  minorities  in  Yugoslavia  think? 
I  wonder  what  they  think  when  a  good 
old  American  made  tank  rolls  through  a 
village  in  Yugoslavia.  Leering  from  the 
top  of  the  tank  are  a  murderer’s  minions, 
the  soldiers  of  Tito.  I  wonder  what  the 
Serbs,  the  Croats,  and  other  people  must 
think  about  good  old  Uncle  Sam,  the 
great  Christian  Nation,  giving  to  a  dicta¬ 
tor-murderer  arms  and  ammunition.  I 
wonder  what  they  must  think  of  free¬ 
dom,  if  we,  the  people  of  freedom,  aline 
ourselves  with  tyrant  or  dictator  or  des¬ 
pot.  We  may  not  know  of  his  ties  with 
communism,  or  we  may  close  our  eyes, 
but  those  people,  who  want  freedom,  too, 
sleep  with  communism  on  their  door¬ 
steps,  controlling  their  lives,  causing 
them  countless  and  sleepless  nights. 

I  need  not  say  anything  about  For¬ 
mosa.  I  am  as  sick  at  heart,  and  stom¬ 
ach,  about  Formosa,  as  anybody  else  in 
this  great  Nation,  or  this  Congress.  Our 
money  over  there  bought  trouble  again. 
Why  does  such  things  happen?  Per¬ 
haps  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaii's 
knows.  The  American  people  do  not 
know,  and  do  not  understand.  It  is 
their  money  you  are  spending,  after  all. 

I  wonder  if  you  received,  as  I  did,  a 
little  redish  brown  book  called  “A  Sum¬ 
mary  Presentation”  for  the  Mutual 
Security  program  for  the  fiscal  year  1958. 
I  characterize  that  presentation  as  the 
worst  kind  of  propaganda.  In  part  2 
of  that  epistle  of  propaganda  we  have 
what  is  designated  as  the  background 
for  mutual  security.  It  starts  off  with 
a  big  “if." 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  if  truly  peaceful 
conditions  prevail  throughout  the  world 
that  we  would  not  need  defense  budget 
of  $38  billion.  I  would  like  to  call  to 
mind  to  those  propagandists  that  truly 
peaceful  conditions  have  never  prevailed 
throughout  the  world,  and  I  see  no  pros¬ 
pect  for  such  conditions  as  a  result  of 
our  sending  arms  and  munitions,  guns 
and  powder,  and  promising  American 
blood,  to  every  dictator  and  despot  who 
will  give  us  a  condescending  smile. 

Now  it  goes  on  to  say  that  if  interna¬ 
tional  agreement  on  disarmament  had 
been  reached  and  substantial  progress 
toward  disarmament  had  been  made 
there  would  be  no  need  for  the 
large  budget,  from  the  defense  and 
mutual  secmrity  standpoint.  If  inter¬ 
national  agreement  on  disarmament  had 


ever  been  reached  in  the  past,  we  would 
not  have  had  war.  But  I  want  to  ask 
you  this?  Could  you  believe  Russia  if 
she  entered  some  agreement?  I  could 
not.  As  I  know  communism,  it  is  based 
on  lies,  treachery,  and  murder.  The 
present  murderers  in  power  did  not  get 
there  by  any  peaceful  means,  had  no 
peaceful  intentions  or  ideas,  and  seek 
overthrow  of  the  United  States.  You 
and  I  know  that  the  Communist  Party 
in  this  country  is  dedicated  to  overthrow 
our  Government  and  our  way  of  life.  I 
would  favor  disarmament  if  I  thought 
it  would  work.  The  only  way  disarma¬ 
ment  would  work,  is  for  us  to  be  power¬ 
ful  enough  to  enforce  it,  or  others  to 
be  fearful  that  we  will  retaliate  with 
more  than  in  kind,  if  they  start 
something. 

If  international  agreement  on  the  H- 
bomb,  the  A-bomb  is  to  be  reached,  we 
must  make  certain  that  we  are  always 
in  a  position  to  be  one  jump  ahead,  and 
not  just  equal.  I  think  that  this  could 
be  effectively  worked  out,  if  we  agreed 
that:  if  any  restrictions  were  made  on 
the  testing,  and  further  tests  were  con¬ 
ducted  secretly,  that  we  would  use  all 
our  power  to  supersede  entirely  in  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Again  it  says  if  all  nations  lived  and 
worked  together  as  harmoniously  and 
fruitful  as  do  the  United  States  and  its 
immediate  neighbors.  I  wish  this  was 
so.  I  think  back  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
with  a  great  deal  of  happiness.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  successful,  diplomatic 
ventures  of  the  United  States.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  not  made  on  try¬ 
ing  to  buy  friendship.  It  was  made  on 
mutual  grounds  and  it  has  lasted.  I 
think  also,  of  the  neglect  of  our  Latin 
and  South  American  friends,  to  give  the 
coimtries  who  will  take  from  us  today, 
take  from  another  tomorrow,  and  whose 
friendship  is  only  a  fleeting  tarnished 
thing. 

It  appears  then,  that  these  people  in 
the  Department  of  State,  and  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  and  what  is  known  as 
the  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration,  are  wishful  thinkers.  I  think 
this  is  part  of  our  trouble.  I  think  they 
are  afraid  to  face  realities,  they  do  not 
want  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  military, 
as  that  would  not  mean  a  reduction  of 
power  of  certain  people.  They  do  not 
want  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  State 
Department,  especially  overseas,  as  some 
of  those  lush  jobs  would  have  to  be  de¬ 
leted,  and  some  of  those  people  would 
have  to  try  to  make  an  honest  living. 

Carrying  on  just  a  little  more  in  this 
propaganda  brief  called  Summary  Pres¬ 
entation  we  are  told  that  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  is  in  part  responsible  for 
United  States  activities  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  war.  I  recall  an  article  some 
time  ago  about  being  taken  to  the  brink 
of  war  on  many  occasions.  To  me  this 
is  a  very  sad  thing.  To  think  that  one 
man,  in  his  sole  judgment,  could  take 
the  American  people  to  the  brink  of  war 
which  would  cost  millions  of  lives,  blood¬ 
shed,  hardships,  tears,  and  all  the  other 
distressing  aftermath  of  war,  to  me  is  a 
departure  from  our  concepts  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Constitution  and  Government. 


There  will  always  be  threats  to  world 
peace.  There  will  always  be  military, 
economic,  political,  and  social  threats. 
All  will  be  dangerous,  so  propaganda 
does  not  tell  us  anything  new,  when  it 
recites  such  as  justification  for  the 
waste. 

Now  I  know  somebody  is  going  to  call 
me  an  isolationist.  Custom  in  America 
today  is  to  brand  somebody  if  they  op¬ 
pose  you.  I  just  wish  some  of  those  who 
are  going  to  do  the  branding  of  those  of 
us  who  are  trying  to  save  this  country 
from  spending  itself  to  destruction,  had 
used  their  efforts  to  oppose  some  of  this 
spurious  legislation  and  some  of  this 
waste.  Your  and  my  dollar  would  be 
worth  85  to  90  cents  instead  of  49.  Our 
taxes  would  be  less,  and  our  economy  not 
geared  to  foreign  spending. 

I  have  more  than  a  suspicion  that  for¬ 
eign  aid  and  defense  spending  is  really 
“pump  priming”  under  another  name. 
Any  time  any  big  segment  of  industry 
opposes  spending,  they  are  met  with 
whispered  warnings  about  depressions 
that  will  curl  your  hair  and  what  defense 
spending  means  to  the  economy  of  the 
United  States.  I  must  admit  that  de¬ 
fense  spending  means  a  great  deal  to 
the  economy  of  the  United  States.  I 
characterize  those  who  let  this  happen 
as  negligent  in  their  duty  to  this  country. 
In  wartime  defense  spending  on  this  sort 
of  scale  is  necessary.  In  peacetime,  it  is 
up  to  the  leaders  of  this  country  to  re¬ 
adjust,  by  appropriate  legislation,  by  sig¬ 
nal  leadership,  by  example,  if  necessary, 
the  economy  to  peacetime  conditions. 
This  we  have  not  done.  We  continue  at 
a  wartime  rate.  Those  who  want  us 
to  continue  constantly  threaten  us  with 
war.  An  emergency  always  exists.  We 
have  been  in  a  State  of  emergency  so 
long  in  this  country,  according  to  the 
State  Department,  that  an  emergency  is 
a  normal  condition,  rather  than  an 
extreme. 

If  they  want  to  continue  the  “pump 
priming”  under  another  name,  why  not 
go  to  the  steel  companies  who  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  munitions  to  kill,  and  the  con¬ 
crete  companies  who  are  furnishing  the 
concrete  for  foreign  airfields,  and  tell 
them  we  are  going  into  a  domestic  pro¬ 
gram  of  “pump  priming.”  We  can  build 
magnificent  highways,  sufficient  for  our 
high-powered  automobiles,  and  have 
transportation  and  communication 
throughout  this  entire  country.  We  can 
develop  a  rural  telephone  system,  second 
to  none  on  this  earth.  We  can  set  up 
loan  funds  so  that  our  railroads,  bus¬ 
lines,  and  airlines  can  improve  their 
equipment,  get  loans  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  improve  their  facilities,  and  be 
ready,  for  any  eventuality  in  times  of  na¬ 
tional  defense.  We  can  have  a  civilian 
defense  program,  in  which  we  have  uni¬ 
forms,  approved  by  the  United  States, 
in  which  each  citizen  has  a  part.  We 
might  even  throw  a  little  patriotism  into 
this  program,  if  the  Congress  would  not 
object. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  we 
could  do  with  our  money,  instead  of  giv¬ 
ing  it  to  people  who  are  imgrateful,  or 
who,  basically,  are  opposed  to  our  way 
of  life.  I  dare  you  to  read  this  report 
and  find  in  it  any  justification  for  this 
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spending.  I  have  read  it  carefully,  and 
I  see  a  number  of  platitudes,  particu¬ 
larly  on  page  4.  The  great  claim  of 
progress  has  been  made.  I  quote : 

Events  of  the  past  year  have  removed  the 
major  uncertainties  that  existed  a  year  ago, 
as  to  the  future  direction  and  magnitude  of 
of  the  mutual  security  program. 

It  goes  on,  but  it  tells  us  nothing. 

We  are  told  in  another  part  of  the  re¬ 
port  how  much  money  we  have  spent  in 
NATO  coimtries,  and  how  much  our  al¬ 
lies  have  spent.  I  wish  we  had  a  first¬ 
hand,  honest,  concrete  report  of  what 
the  situation  really  is  in  NATO,  how 
many  divisions  we  actually  have  from 
our  allies,  where  those  divisions  are, 
their  effectiveness,  and  whether  they 
could  be  depended  upon.  Britain  is 
withdrawing  some  of  her  troops.  France 
is  sending  her  to  fight  colonial  wars. 
Italy  is  not  up  to  strength — if  Italy  could 
be  a  major  factor  in  war  in  World  War 
II,  why  can  she  not  furnish  many  divi¬ 
sions  for  NATO?  That  is  just  part  of 
the  picture.  I  just  speak  as  an  American 
citizen,  not  as  one  of  you  learned  Con¬ 
gressmen,  because  I  admit  I  do  not  know 
the  whole  picture,  but  I  know  enough  to 
know  that  this  program  smells  to  high 
heaven. 

I  notice  on  page  21  of  the  report  on 
this  bill  that  if  a  tyrant  or  dictator  is 
friendly,  he  is  called  a  moderate,  but  if 
he  is  imfriendly  he  is  called  an  extrem¬ 
ist  or  a  despot.  Of  course,  we  want  ev¬ 
eryone  in  the  world  to  be  free,  but  we  do 
not  want  to  try  to  rim  their  lives,  or 
their  country.  Look  what  happened 
when  we  meddled  in  Suez.  I  do  not 
know  that  we  were  on  the  brink  of  war 
when  we  went  into  Suez,  although  I 
think  it  was  the  brink  of  war,  but  we 
made  one  of  the  worst  messes  in  modern 
diplomatic  history.  This  is  the  same 
crowd  that  wants  to  spend  the  money  to 
create  new  confusions,  create  new  emer¬ 
gencies,  and  imagine  new  difficulties  and 
new  dangers,  in  order  to  milk  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayer  of  his  money. 

V/e  have  heard  much  lately  about  a 
long-term  aid  plan.  This  is  nothing  but 
a  bureaucratic  design  to  keep  overseas 
large  organizations,  to  spend  money,  and 
to  control  vast  sums  for  the  benefit  of 
a  few,  while  telling  the  American  people 
it  is  necessary  for  the  continuation  of 
their  freedom.  Onj  of  the  reasons  we 
are  in  the  difficulties  we  are  in  today, 
and  that  expenses  are  so  high,  is  because 
of  appropriations  which  remain  unspent 
year  after  year,  but  when  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  asked  about  the  appropriations, 
the  committees  of  Congress  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  always  told 
that  the  money  is  either  committed  or 
the  money  is  in  the  pipeline.  I  am  for 
plugging  up  the  pipe,  or  diverting  some 
of  it  back  home  where  we  need  it,  and 
I  think  we  need  a  tax  cut. 

If  we  ever  endorse  long-term  aid,  the 
control  of  Congress  would  be  pitched  out 
of  the  window.  Of  course,  there  are 
many,  especially  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  who  desire  this.  I 
hear  there  are  some  on  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  who  have 
similar  design. 

Perhaps  you  go  along  with  this  bill. 
Perhaps  you  will  vote  to  relinquish  fur¬ 


ther  control  of  Congress.  I  am  like  a 
lot  of  people.  I  have  had  enough. 

On  page  33  of  the  summary  presen¬ 
tation  you  will  find  a  recommendation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  programs  for  mutual-defense 
systems  be  authorized  on  a  continuing 
basis.  The  justification  is  quoted  from 
the  President  as  follows: 

To  remove  uncertainty  as  to  the  character 
and  purpose  of  our  aid. 

He  then  talks  about  separation  of  de¬ 
fense  and  economic  aid,  but  desires  that 
it  all  be  put  under  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  so  it  can  be  submerged,  hidden, 
and  accountability  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  circumvented.  After  spending  the 
billions  of  dollars  we  have  been  spending, 
if  there  is  any  imcertainty  as  to  the 
character  and  purpose  of  our  aid,  then 
we  must  admit,  on  looking  over  our 
shoulder,  the  colossal  failure  over  the 
past  few  years.  Of  course  there  are  al¬ 
ways  those  who  drumbeat  the  accom¬ 
plishments  of  the  State  Department,  or 
the  other  bureaucracies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  the  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating,  and  all  their  propaganda 
is  insufficient  in  the  face  of  such  out¬ 
breaks  as  those  in  Formosa,  which  is 
just  one  example. 

The  development  loan  fund  is  but 
another  way,  or  another  method,  to  jus¬ 
tify  foreign  spending.  Each  time  the 
American  public  becomes  a  little  fed  up 
with  the  existing  program,  a  new  pro¬ 
gram,  with  all  the  basic  waste  inherently 
embedded,  is  thought  up,  and  sent  out 
with  a  new  name,  new  title,  but  usually 
the  same  old  mouths  at  the  tit.  And 
one  of  the  ideas  is  to  develop  a  confusing 
number  of  programs,  spread  all  over  the 
world,  difficult  to  investigate,  even  more 
difficult  to  control,  then  make  them  as 
independent  to  the  Congress  as  they  can. 
This,  I  consider  a  direct  affront  to  the 
American  people,  their  intelligence,  and 
their  honesty  of  purpose  in  giving  their 
tax  money  to  help  others. 

I  just  wonder  if  the  Suez  crisis  were 
really  investigated,  and  the  wraps  really 
taken  off,  if  we  would  find  a  little  oil 
mixed  in,  not  exactly  a  teapot  dome,  but 
just  as  rotten  underneath.  This  is  the 
sort  of  thing  I  ask  this  committee,  or 
this  Congress  to  really  find  out  about,  to 
let  the  American  people  know  the  truth. 

Lend-lease  established  a  precedent. 
It  quickly  got  out  of  control,  and  the 
world  learned  to  come  to  America  for 
handout,  instead  of  a  loan.  We  read  of 
handouts,  but  we  never  hear  of  any¬ 
thing  in  return.  We  never  hear  of  the 
guaranties  for  peace,  or  freedom,  or  re¬ 
ligious  freedom,  or  for  economic  devel¬ 
opment,  coming  from  those  despots  to 
whom  we  give  the  money.  There  is  no 
public  statement  from  Tito,  or  any 
others,  because  of  American  benevolence, 
that  the  country  of  Yugoslavia  will  ben¬ 
efit,  the  standard  of  living  will  be  raised, 
we  will  have  community  of  feeling  with 
the  West,  or  Christian  ideas  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  at  her  hands,  or  anything  of  that 
nature.  In  fact,  I  do  not  believe  I  have 
heard  a  genuine  “thank  you”  from  the 
recipients  of  our  bounty. 

Not  long  ago  this  Congress  approved 
legislation  extending  the  terms  of  the 
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British  loan.  We  had  on  hand  some 
moneys  in  escrow.  We  turned  back  this 
money  in  escrow,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  British  were  reducing  their  own  in¬ 
come  taxes.  Then  the  administration 
issued  a  statement  to  the  American 
people  that  because  the  costs  of  govern¬ 
ment  we  did  not  have  a  chance  reducing 
income  taxes  this  year.  Whose  taxes 
are  we  paying  anyway?  Whose  prosper¬ 
ity  are  we  most  interested  in,  and  whose 
tax  burden?  Ours,  or  some  ingrate  a 
thousand,  or  2,000  or  3,000  miles  across 
the  water? 

Those  who  accuse  of  of  dollar  diplo¬ 
macy  and  dollar  imperialism  have  just 
cause  for  so  characterizing  us.  Suppose 
just  for  one  minute,  we  sent  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  backed 
them  up  with  money  to  give  economic 
aid  and  assistance  and  medical  aid  and 
assistance — what  do  you  think  would 
happen?  I  do  not  propose  to  merge 
church  and  state,  but  I  am  mindful  of 
the  great  work  the  missionaries  can  do 
and  how  much  more  good  this  would  do 
in  sending  out  these  boys  to  give  away 
our  money.  How  much  more  good  would 
be  done. 

Let  me  quote  further  from  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  magazine: 

A  Citizens  Committee  on  Foreign  Assist¬ 
ance  Program,  appointed  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  and  headed  by  Benjamin  Fairless,  re¬ 
cently  arrived  in  Tokyo  after  a  tour  of  18  na¬ 
tions.  On  reaching  Tokyo,  Mr.  Pairless  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Committee  would  hand  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  a  glowing  report  on  United 
States  military  and  ^economic  accomplish¬ 
ments  abroad. 

The  New  York  Times  report  on  the 
interview  with  Mr.  Fairless  included  the 
following : 

Asked  about  possible  waste  in  the  aid  pro¬ 
grams,  he  said  the  committee  had  not  had 
time  to  look  into  this  aspect  in  its  2  or  3 
days  in  each  country. 

This  is  the  sort  of  thing  the  American 
people  are  faced  with.  That  is  the  rea¬ 
son  I  said  earlier  in  my  remarks  that 
we  should  have  a  real  investigation.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  fact  that  this  same 
Ben  Fairless,  president  of  the  United 
States  Steel,  which  recently  gave  the  in¬ 
flationary  spiral  a  damning  boost,  by 
raising  steel  prices,  and  at  a  time  when 
the  administration  was  calling  for  a  re¬ 
striction  in  any  consideration  of  the 
Federal  wage  earner. 

We  have  given  away  over  $60  billion. 
What  have  we  bought? 

Now,  despite  all  this  foreign  spending, 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  in  which 
we  have  no  concrete,  stable,  foreign 
policy.  We  base  most  of  our  military  aid 
on  such  arguments  as  the  argument  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  Korean  or  free 
Chinese  soldier  is  far  less  than  main¬ 
taining  an  American  soldier.  We  fail, 
however,  to  make  a  concrete  and  honest 
analysis  of  the  capabilities  of  that  soldier, 
who  is  supposedly  maintained  at  lesser 
costs. 

There  is  no  guaranty,  either  in  the 
past  or  present  negotiations,  statements, 
or  agreements,  that  if  we  continue  to 
support  Korea,  that  Korea  will  ever  be 
self-sustaining,  or  of  any  material  value 
as  an  ally. 
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Most  of  the  criticism  of  American  busi¬ 
nessmen  overseas,  seems  to  have  been 
criticism  of  faulty  planning,  programing, 
and  administration. 

Ask  yourself  if  Japan  is  prosperous. 
Then  ask  the  people  from  New  England 
what  has  happened  to  their  industries. 
Is  this  the  pattern?  Shall  we  continue 
policies  designed,  dedicated  to  a  surren¬ 
der  of  American  rights  and  ideas  to  an 
international  organization,  or  interna¬ 
tional  control?  Which  is  most  import¬ 
ant — that  which  is  good  for  the  United 
States  or  that  which  is  good  for  some 
foreign  country? 

Is  India  neutral?  If  she  is  not  on  our 
side,  has  she  any  right  to  our  money? 
What  are  we  buying  with  our  money  sent 
to  India,  if  anything?  In  an  article  in 
the  Nations  Business  of  May  1957,  ap¬ 
peared  a  suggestion  as  follows : 

Instead  of  deciding  upon  the  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  of  foreign  aid  and  then  trying  to  get 
as  many  good  people  as  possible  to  demand 
the  post  need  to  administer  that  size  pro¬ 
gram,  it  might  be  better  first  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  qualified  people  available 
and  to  adjust  the  aid  programs  accordingly. 

This,  the  above  statement,  seems  to  me 
to  be  an  indictment  of  the  manner  in 
which  our  foreign  aid  has  been  handled, 
and  is  being  handled.  It  is  apparent 
that  we  are  giving  away  money  without 
the  necessary  planning,  thought,  experi¬ 
ence  and  skill  that  should  precede  con¬ 
tinued  spending. 

Again  from  that  article,  “There  is  too 
much  emphasis  upon  how  much  and 
how  quickly  and  far  too  little  upon  the 
how  and  the  why.” 

Then,  my  friends,  why  not  stop,  survey 
the  situation,  see  how  the  world  gets 
along  without  foreign  aid  for  1  year,  see 
how  everything  works  without  mutual 
security.  Are  we  afraid  to  try  that?  In 
the  light  of  past  failures,  do  not  the 
American  people  deserve  from  us  a  trial 
of  that  nature? 

In  the  Standard  Times,  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  June  18,  there  appeared  an  edi¬ 
torial  and  I  quote  that  editorial : 

White  House  Pressure 

Against  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of 
the  people  and  against  the  judgment  of  a 
majority  of  the  United  States  Senators,  the 
Senate  passed  Friday  the  foreign-aid  appro¬ 
priation.  virtually  as  the  President  had  asked 
it. 

A  scare  drive  by  the  President  by  TV  and 
radio,  in  which  the  President  threatened  the 
people  with  war,  should  the  aid  bill  be  cur¬ 
tailed — ^plus  a  robot  type  of  followup  testi¬ 
mony  before  Senate  committees  by  Dulles — 
set  up  the  pattern  for  coercing  the  Congress 
and  thwarting  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
who  must  foot  the  bill. 

An  incident  of  concern  to  followers  of  Rob¬ 
ert  A.  Taft  was  the  fact  that  I.  Jack  Martin, 
former  executive  assisant  of  the  late  Senator 
Taft  and  for  some  time  now  a  member  of  the 
White  House  staff,  kept  the  pavements  hot 
in  Washington  between  the  White  House  and 
the  Senate.  His  assignment  was  to  pressure 
the  Senators  to  relent  in  their  determination 
to  cut  the  fruitless  orgy  of  White  House  for¬ 
eign-aid  spending. 

The  joint  drive  worked.  The  American 
people  will  continue  to  pay  and  pay  in  taxes, 
but  not  willingly  or  with  their  consent.  They 
were  scared  by  the  White  House  and  DuUes 
war  threats,  but  they  are  not  convinced  and 
they  will  show  their  disappointment  and 
skepticism  In  their  voting  in  November  1958. 

Never,  since  the  days  of  the  fabled  Atlas, 


has  one  man  or  country  tried  to  carry  the 
whole  world  on  its  shoulders,  as  United 
States  leaders  are  forcing  the  American 
people  to  do. 

The  worst  thing  about  the  whole  hoax  Is 
that  it  does  not  work.  The  recent  riots 
against  the  United  States  in  Formosa,  In 
Japan,  and  elsewhere  show  no  indications 
we  are  winning  friends  by  trying  to  buy 
them  with  American  dollars. 

In  England,  where  we  have  given  and 
loaned  billions,  we  have  few  friends.  An 
authority  in  England  recently  said  most  of 
this  aid  money  had  been  used  to  socialize 
British  Industry  and  government.  What 
little  goodwill  we  may  have  gained  was  lost 
when  we  refused  to  support  England  and 
Fi-ance  in  the  Suez  by  joining  with  Russia 
in  opposing  them. 

England  now  goes  it  alone,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  in  trade  with 
China  and  otherwise.  Other  countries  of 
West  Europe  are  to  follow.  NATO  is  creak¬ 
ing  and  threatens  to  crack.  Stassen,-the 
most  asinine  of  the  White  House  staff,  has 
goofed  again  in  his  disarmament  chore. 

We  are  the  most  liberal — and  the  clumsi¬ 
est — ^Nation  in  the  world  in  diplomacy. 

In  the  article  previously  referred  to, 
Mr.  Castle  says  our  only  remedy  for 
crisis  is  money,  I  quote  from  his  arti- 
cie,  and  if  these  facts  are  not  true,  I 
ask  that  some  member  of  the  committee, 
or  some  Member  of  the  Congress,  cor¬ 
rect  facts  by  record  or  appropriate 
comment : 

Indeed,  the  Russians  have  us  over  a  barrel. 
Our  present  foreign  policy  is  based  on  for¬ 
eign  aid.  We  meet  crisis  with  only  one  rem¬ 
edy,  money.  Knowing  this,  the  Red  rulers 
can  drain  off  our  resources  by  the  simple 
procedure  of  stirring  up  trouble  in  one  place 
after  another.  From  past  experiences  they 
know  that  our  handouts  will  do  the  Soviet 
Union  little  harm.  As  proof,  consider  just 
a  few  of  the  things  that  have  been  done 
so  far  in  the  name  of  foreign  aid. 

We  gave  more  than  a  billion  dollars  to 
the  shaky  Government  of  Indochina  before 
that  country  capitulated  to  the  Reds.  We 
gave  Norway  $300  million  which  was  prompt¬ 
ly  applied  to  the  reduction  of  Norway’s  in¬ 
ternal  debt.  We  gave  Denmark  $100  mil¬ 
lion  which  the  Danes  used  in  the  same  way. 
We  are  providing  free  airplane  excursions 
for  thousands  of  Arabs  visiting  their  re¬ 
ligious  shrine  at  Mecca.  We  are  paying  all 
living  expenses  and  tuition  cosli  for  the 
sons  of  hundreds  of  wealthy  Persians  attend¬ 
ing  American  universities.  In  Portugal  we 
have  paid  for  a  6-lane  highway  15  miles  long 
connecting  Lisbon  with  the  gambling  re¬ 
sort  of  Estoril.  Our  tax  dollars  have  pro¬ 
vided  dress  suits  for  Grecian  undertakers, 
public  baths  for  Egyptian  camel  drivers,  and 
even  iceboxes  for  Eskimos. 

Only  $5  billion,  the  cost  of  1  year’s  foreign 
aid,  would  give  an  extra  hundred  dollars 
a  year  to  every  parent  for  every  child  in 
this  country,  and  still  leave  a  billion  dollars 
over.  It  would  set  up  a  fund  which  would 
give  $50  a  week  to  every  person  over  65. 
It  would  build  enough  schools  and  hos¬ 
pitals  and  provide  enough  money  for  scien¬ 
tific  research  to  win  the  war  on  the  worst 
diseases  ravaging  mankind.  Or  it  would 
make  possible  a  tax  cut  which  would  mean 
real  money  to  tens  of  millions  of  people  in 
the  moderate-income  bracket. 

No,  my  friends,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  one  is  an  isolationist,  or  not. 
It  is  time  to  stop,  look,  and  listen.  It  is 
time  for  a  full-scale,  nonpartisan,  im- 
brainwashed  investigation  of  our  entire 
foreign  policy,  foreign  spending,  and  for¬ 
eign  commitments.  The  American  peo¬ 
ple  are  entitled  to  it.  I  believe  that  if 


we  would  oppose  this  legislation  and 
postpone  for  1  year,  or  until  the  Con¬ 
gress  comes  back  in  January,  any  further 
authorization,  that  we  would  have  time 
to  really  evaluate  this  foreign  spending 
program,  or  any  mutual  security  spend¬ 
ing.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  v/e  could 
appropriate  such  sums  as  may  be  really 
necessary,  trimming  the  fat,  eliminating 
the  waste,  and  having  in  mind  a  definite 
purpose,  a  definite  policy,  and  a  program 
for  the  good  of  these  United  States. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  my  opposition 
Is  to  call  upon  the  Congress,  and  the 
administration,  to  examine  the  setup 
before  we  waste  more  millions  or  billions 
of  dollars. 

My  other  puipose  is  to  sound  my  voice, 
and  that  of  my  people,  against  continued 
waste. 

Ml’.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi¬ 
gan  [Mr.  Hoffman]. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  ask  for  any  time  at  this  time.  I  will, 
probably,  at  another  time.  I  do  not  need 
it  now.  There  is  not  a  quorum  present. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the  point  of 
order  that  there  is  not  a  quorum  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  A  quoi’um  is 
not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

[Roll  No.  1451 

Anderson, 

Fisher 

Mumma 

Mont. 

Flood 

Norblad 

ArendS" 

Plynt 

O’Konski 

Bailey 

Grant 

Powell 

Baker 

Gubser 

Prouty 

Barrett 

Halleck 

Radwan 

Bates 

Haskell 

Rutherford 

Beamer 

Berry 

Hays,  Ohio 
Healey 

Santangelp 
Scott,  Pa. 

Bowler 

Hillings 

Sleminskl  ' 

Breeding 

Holt 

Sikes 

Brooks,  La. 

Holtzman 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Celler 

James 

Steed 

Christopher 

Kilburn 

Taber 

Chudoff 

Kluczynski 

Teller 

Clevenger 

McConnell 

Thornberry 

Corbett 

Machrowicz 

Udall 

Coudert 

Mason 

Vinson 

Dawson,  Ill. 

May 

Wharton 

Eberharter 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Zelenko 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com¬ 
mittee,  having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  S.  2130,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to 
be  called,  when  361  Members  responded 
to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  sub¬ 
mitted  herewith  the  names  of  the  ab¬ 
sentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under¬ 
stands,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VoRYs]  has  yielded  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoff¬ 
man]  ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ITie  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Apparently  the  gentle¬ 
man  does  not  care  to  irse  the  time  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Selden], 
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Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  constructively  criticize  a 
large-scale  operation  such  as  is  involved 
in  the  mutual  security  program.  There 
are  instances  of  overprograming,  ineffi¬ 
cient  staffing,  dehvery  lags,  and  mistakes 
in  planning  and  judgment.  Some  proj¬ 
ects  have  not  only  failed  to  add  to  the 
strength  of  our  friends  but  may  have 
even  weakened  them. 

But  in  criticizing  the  mutual  secmity 
program,  we  should  not  overlook  its  ac¬ 
complishments.  If  we  give  this  program 
an  impartial  analysis,  we  find  that  it  has 
resulted  in  at  least  three  approaches  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  First,  the 
United  States,  together  with  our  allies, 
has  built  up  a  power  of  deterrence 
against  the  obvious  imperialistic  ambi¬ 
tions  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  best 
exemplified  in  the  evolution  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  Since 
1951,  when  NATO  was  created,  its  divi¬ 
sional  strength  has  increased  substan¬ 
tially.  Today  we  have  thousands  of 
modern  aircraft ,  available  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  Western  Europe.  We  have  sev¬ 
eral  times  the  naval  effectiveness  in  that 
area  that  we  had  in  1951.  NATO  forces 
are  now  equipped  with  modem  weapons 
and  are  being  trained  to  function  as  an 
effective,  unified,  and  up-to-date  fight¬ 
ing  force.  As  a  result  of  the  NATO  in¬ 
frastructure  program,  we  have  well  over 
150  airfields  available  for  use  today. 
These  are  tied  together  by  a  modern  sys¬ 
tem  of  communications  and  are  supplied 
by  a  pipeline  system  for  the  distribution 
of  jet  fuel. 

This  NATO  defense  structure  has  been 
built  at  a  large  cost  to  the  American  tax¬ 
payer.  Yet,  the  NATO  countries  them¬ 
selves  have  devoted  considerable  sums 
and  great  efforts  to  creating  this  defen¬ 
sive  capability.  In  1950,  for  example, 
the  defense  budgets  of  the  European 
members  of  NATO  totaled  a  little  over 
$6  billion.  This  year  their  expenditures 
for  this  purpose  are  estimated  at  $14.5 
billion. 

These  fimds  have  been  spent  because 
we  and  the  other  NATO  nations  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  problem  of  the  defense 
of  the  West  will  be  solved  together  and 
in  common  or  it  will  not  be  solved  at 
all.  In  effect,  we  have  been  and  are 
still  gambling  American  dollars  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  in  an  effort  to  save  American 
lives. 

A  second  result  of  the  mutual-secu¬ 
rity  program  is  the  increased  strength 
that  countries  have  achieved  to  meet 
threats  of  internal  subversion.  The  eco¬ 
nomic  rehabilitation  of  Europe  un¬ 
doubtedly  stopped  the  advance  of  in¬ 
digenous  Conmumist  forces  in  a  number 
of  those  coimtries.  In  Iran  oiu*  aid  was 
a  decisive  factor  in  checking  elements 
which,  if  not  Communist  themselves, 
were  used  by  the  Communists  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  seize  control  of  that  Gtovern- 
ment.  Close  by  our  own  borders  in 
Guatemala  a  Commimist-dominated 
regime  was  overturned  and,  as  a  result 
of  the  economic  support  we  have  given 
to  that  nation,  a  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  is  today  fimctioning  effectively. 

Third,  and  finally,  our  assistance  has 
encouraged  countries  either  to  achieve 


a  degree  of  independence  from  Soviet 
control  or  to  maintain  their  independ¬ 
ence  in  spite  of  strong  Communist  pres¬ 
sures.  South  Korea,  for  example,  has 
been  kept  in  the  camp  of  the  free 
world,  and  today  a  portion  of  Vietnam 
still  remains  out  of  Communist  hands 
as  a  result  of  the  help  we  have  given. 

It  is  obvious  then  that  the  mutual- 
security  program  is  not  all  black  or 
white,  not  all  pluses  or  minuses.  It  is 
necessary  to  balance  the  failiu'es  against 
the  successes  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
reasonable  assessment  of  the  program’s 
worth.  Using  that  test.  Congress  has 
reached  the  conclusion  each  year  that 
the  program  is  in  our  national  interest 
and  has  continued  it. 

If  communism  were  strictly  a  form 
of  political  organization  practiced  with¬ 
in  the  confines  of  the  Russian  nation, 
it  would  offer  much  less  of  a  threat  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  lived 
with  forms  of  government  and  of  soci¬ 
eties  that  we  have  foimd  repugnant  to 
us.  But  the  grim  fact  is  that  commu¬ 
nism  transcends  national  boundaries. 
Its  basic  philosophy  looks  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  conquest  of  the  world,  and  no 
leader  of  the  Soviet  Union  past  or  pres¬ 
ent  has  renounced  that  objective.  Con¬ 
sider  the  attrition  of  the  non-Commu- 
nist  world.  In  1939  the  Soviet  Union 
had  a  population  of  170  milUon  people 
living  in  a  territory  of  slightly  more 
than  8  million  square  miles.  At  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  when  we  dismantled 
our  great  Armed  Forces  and  returned 
to  civilian  life  millions  of  our  fighting 
men,  the  Soviet  Union  not  only  main¬ 
tained  its  military  strength  but  began 
its  spread  across  Western  Europe.  As  a 
result,  by  1949  it  had  added  about  30 
million  people  and  a  half  million  square 
miles.  Parts  of  Finland,  Poland,  Ru¬ 
mania,  Czechoslovakia,  and  all  of  the 
Baltic  States  had  been  added,  plus 
smaller  gains  in  the  Far  East. 

Even  more  significant,  however,  were 
the  areas  that  were  to  fall  to  Soviet 
domination,  although  not  incorporated 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  Europe,  East 
Germany  is  still  occupied  by  Soviet 
forces.  A  rim  of  Soviet  satellites  extends 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  In  the  Far  East, 
China,  Mongolia,  North  Korea,  Tibet, 
and  North  Vietnam  have  fallen  to  the 
Communists.  Thus  today  Communist 
domination  extends  over  almost  14  mil¬ 
lion  square  miles  of  the  world  and  con¬ 
trols  the  destinies  of  more  than  800  mil¬ 
lion  people. 

Experts  may  disagree  on  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  changes  that  have  taken 
place  in  recent  weeks  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  for 
the  first  time  since  the  Russian  Revolu¬ 
tion  in  1917,  a  leading  military  figure. 
Marshal  Zhukov,  has  been  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Presidium,  the  ruling  body  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  can  only  interpret 
his  presence  on  that  important  body  as 
indicative  of  the  role  the  Soviet  military 
will  play,  at  least  in  the  next  few  years, 
in  Soviet  foreign  policy.  Past  experi¬ 
ence  and  present  trends  are  compelling 
reasons  for  our  continued  efforts  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  strength  of  the  free  world. 
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In  its  quest  for  peace  the  United  States 
gains  two  important  contributions  from 
the  military  assistance  portion  of  the 
mutual  security  program.  The  first  is 
manpower.  Our  committee  was  ad¬ 
vised  during  the  hearings  that  it  costs  the 
United  States  about  $6,600  to  have  an 
American  soldier  overseas  without  a  gun 
in  his  hand.  The  military-assistance 
program  makes  it  possible  to  have  an  al¬ 
lied  soldier  trained,  equipped,  and  on  the 
spot  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $700. 

The  second  advantage  that  we  receive 
through  this  program  is  the  worldwide 
ring  of  bases  we  control  or  to  which  we 
have  access.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  more  than  250  bases  outside  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States  which  provide  ob¬ 
vious  military  advantages  to  us.  During 
our  committee  hearings  last  fall  on  the 
foreign-aid  program,  we  were  informed 
that  the  United  States  base  system  is 
equivalent,  if  the  position  were  reversed, 
to  the  Soviet’s  possessing  a  system  of  ad¬ 
vanced  bases  which  would  enable  that 
country  to  launch  simultaneous  attacks 
on  the  United  States  from  Greenland, 
Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  Jamaica,  the 
Yucatan  Peninsula,  Costa  Rica,  Lower 
California,  and  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Since  many  of  these  bases  are  located 
in  the  territories  of  sovereign  countries, 
their  availability  to  us  is  dependent  upon 
mutual  defense  arrangements  we  have 
with  those  countries.  The  Soviets  know 
this.  If  they  can  succeed  by  diplomacy 
or  propaganda  in  undermining  these  ar¬ 
rangements,  they  will  have  weakened 
our  entire  defense  structure. 

It  is  understandable  and  certainly  to 
be  expected  that  a  program  as  novel,  as 
costly,  and  as  global  as  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  program,  should  be  the  subject  of 
scrutiny  by  many  and  attack  by  some. 
Since  1948,  more  than  30  studies  by  in¬ 
dividuals  and  by  groups  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  outside  the  Government  have 
been  made.  Countless  articles  and  books 
have  been  written  about  it.  On  numer¬ 
ous  occasions  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  has  sent  individuals  abroad  to 
make  independent  assessments  of  the 
program’s  operations.  Yet  none  of  these 
studies  has  recommended  that  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  program  be  discontinued. 
Many  of  them  have  been  critical  of  par¬ 
ticular  aspects  of  it  or  have  commented 
upon  less  productive  projects,  but  the 
underlying  concept  of  a  mutual  effort  to 
achieve  peace  and  security  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  each  of  them. 

Constructive  criticisms  of  the  program 
are  certainly  in  order.  During  our 
lengthy  hearings  on  this  bill  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  heard  critics 
as  well  as  advocates  of  the  program.  In¬ 
cluded  in  our  hearings  are  charges  made 
against  the  program  along  with  com¬ 
ments  on  these  charges  made  by  respon¬ 
sible  officials  who  administer  the 
program. 

Members  of  Congress  and  officials  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  criticized 
particular  portions  of  the  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  program.  Their  views  were  most 
helpful  in  bringing  out  deficiencies  that 
merit  the  closest  attention  of  admin¬ 
istrative  officials.  But  charges  against 
the  program  must  always  be  examined  in 
light  of  what  the  program  is  attempting 
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to  do  in  a  particular  place  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  time.  Taken  out  of  the  context  of 
our  foreign  policy  objective,  they  are 
sometimes  disproportionately  magnified. 
We  need  more  than  an  accountant’s  bal¬ 
ance  sheet  to  interpret  foreign  policy. 

The  bill  before  us  represents  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  administration  of  the 
program.  Since  I  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I 
have  urged  that  the  military  funds  au¬ 
thorized  in  this  bill  be  made  a  part  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  budget.  We 
have  been  told  repeatedly — and  I  believe 
it  is  correct — that  the  military  aid  pro¬ 
vided  under  this  program  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  own  defense.  Admiral  Rad¬ 
ford  expressed  his  views  to  us  on  several 
occasions.  In  1955  he  stated: 

lihe  military  aid  program  is  part  and  par¬ 
cel  of  the  United  States  Defense  Department 
program.  The  expenditures  abroad  in  sup¬ 
port  of  our  alliances  do  not  differ  in  purpose, 
scope,  or  objective  from  our  own  military 
expenditures.  The  fact  that  this  part  of  our 
program  is  not  Included  in  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  budget  is  more  a  matter  of  pro¬ 
cedure  and  administration  than  of  substance 
(hearings,  1955,  p.  239). 

Again  in  1956  Admiral  Radford  testi¬ 
fied  the  mutual  security  program  “is  an 
essential  part  of  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  free  world.  In  plan¬ 
ning  military  programs  of  the  United 
States  the  existence  and  scope  of  the 
military  assistance  program  is  fully  con¬ 
sidered.  There  is  no  duplication.  They 
supplement  each  other.  Both  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  our  own  national  defense’’ — shear¬ 
ings,  1956,  page  333. 

This  year  he  pointed  up  the  relation 
of  the  military  strength  of  our  allies  to 
our  own  defense  in  these  words : 

The  military  capabilities  and  contributions 
of  each  of  our  allies  are  carefully  considered 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  developing 
our  war  plans  and  in  appraising  the  specific 
United  States  force  levels  required  to  exe¬ 
cute  those  plans.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  force  levels  of  the  United  States  would 
have  to  be  expanded  at  greatly  Increased 
costs  were  it  not  for  the  free  world  forces 
supported  by  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  In  fact,  our  entire  military  program 
and  present  strategic  concepts  would  have 
to  be  radically  revised  (hearings,  1957,  p. 
732), 

Much  of  our  strategy  hinges  upon  the  con¬ 
tinued  availability  of  military  bases  in  places 
where  we  may  have  to  defend  against  ag¬ 
gression.  In  some  cases,  we  establish  and 
operate  them  with  United  States  forces;  in 
others,  we  provide  military  assistance  to  na¬ 
tions  which  maintain  bases  of  potential 
value  to  the  Allied  defense  effort.  Where 
possible,  these  bases  are  protected  by  indige¬ 
nous  military  forces.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  consider  that  an  adequate  overseas  base 
system  is  essential  to  the  successful  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  free  world  military  strategy.  Here, 
then,  is  a  definite  link  between  our  prospects 
of  victory  if  war  is  forced  upon  us  mnd  the 
military  assistance  program  (hearings,  1957, 
p.  734). 

By  proposing  a  continuing  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  military  assistance,  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  submitted  a  bill  this  year 
that  complied  with  the  committee’s  in¬ 
sistence  to  link  the  military  portion  of 
this  program  with  our  own  defense 
budget.  The  adoption  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  proposal,  however,  would  have 
removed  the  military  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  from  policy  guidance  and  control 


by  the  authorizing  committees,  except 
on  such  occasions  as  changes  in  language 
might  be  needed. 

Since  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget  is  invariably  presented  well  in 
advance  of  the  mutual  security  program, 
the  problem  was  how  to  provide  an  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  latter  that  would 
combine  it  with  the  defense  budget  and, 
at  the  same  time,  permit  a  review  by  the 
authorizing  committee.  The  Senate  at¬ 
tempted  to  achieve  this  goal  by  substi¬ 
tuting  a  2-year  authorization  with  spe¬ 
cific  sums  for  each  of  the  years.  Yet, 
this  approach  was  not  entirely  practical 
as  a  specific  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1959  had  no  basis  for  justification. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  propose  the 
amendment  that  the  committee  adopted 
which  resolves  this  problem.  Our  report 
describes  the  solution  succinctly. 

The  technique  adopted  was  to  make  a  spe¬ 
cific  dollar  authorization  for  this  year,  since 
the  funds  obviously  cannot  be  placed  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1958,  and  to  grant  an  unlimited  author¬ 
ization  for  fiscal  year  1959.  It  is  contem¬ 
plated  that  next  year  the  military  assistance 
funds  will  be  placed  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  budget  and  that  the  Committees  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations  will 
review  the  proposed  program  for  that  year. 
If  the  proposed  programs  appear  to  be  un¬ 
reasonable  or  if  there  appears  to  have  been 
laxity  in  the'  management  of  the  program, 
the  committee  can  then  Insert  a  dollar  limi¬ 
tation  for  fiscal  year  1960  or  refuse  to  au¬ 
thorize  for  fiscal  year  1960  thereby  com¬ 
pelling  the  executive  branch  to  return  to  the 
authorizing  committees  for  policy  guidance 
for  that  fiscal  year.  Under  this  system,  the 
executive  branch  is  enabled  to  place  the  mil¬ 
itary  assistance  funds  request  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  budget,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  committees  exercise  a  firm  residual 
authority  to  refuse  to  authorize  the  program 
or  to  place  dollar  limitations  on  the  authori¬ 
zation  and  to  make  corrections  should  laxity, 
mismanagement,  or  waste  be  evident. 

For  fiscal  year  1958  the  executive  re¬ 
quested  $1.9  billion  of  new  money  for 
military  assistance.  This  amovmt,  cou¬ 
pled  with  the  $500  million  in  carryover 
fimds  from  the  1957  appropriation,  will 
make  available  a  total  of  $2.4  billion  for 
that  part  of  the  program. 

Last  year,  you  will  recall,  the  budget 
request  included  a  total  of  $2.9  billion  for 
military  assistance.  A  motion  I  offered 
made  it  possible  for  the  committee  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  cut  that 
amount  by  $1  billion.  Even  though  that 
authorization  figure  was  adjusted  up¬ 
ward  in  conference,  the  final  appropria¬ 
tion  was  close  to  the  House  authorization 
figure.  This  reduction  was  obviously 
wise  for  the  executive  advised  us  this 
year  that  it  was  able  to  get  along  on  the 
sum  appropriated  and  still  report  a  sav¬ 
ings  of  $500  million. 

As  I  analyzed  the  justification  for  this 
year’s  authorization,  I  was  impressed  by 
the  size  of  the  military  pipeline,  the 
growing  role  of  new  weapons  in  our  de¬ 
fense  strategy,  and  the  generally  im¬ 
proved  economic  conditions  in  a  number 
of  countries.  Although  the  Senate  had 
reduced  the  $1.9  billion  to  $1.8  billion,  I 
felt  a  further  reduction  of  $300  mil¬ 
lion  was  warranted  and  offered  an 
amendment  accordingly.  The  commit¬ 
tee  adopted  my  amendment  reducing 
military  assistance  funds  to  $1.5  billion. 


and  I  hope  that  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  will  approve  the  committee’s 
action. 

In  the  case  of  defense  support,  the 
Senate  version  provided  specific  author¬ 
ization  for  fiscal  years  1958  and  1959. 
Neither  the  executive  nor  the  committee 
knows  what  the  1959  requirements  will 
be.  I  supported  the  amendments  offered 
in  the  committee  to  limit  defense  sup¬ 
port  authorizations  to  1  year  and  to  re¬ 
duce  the  sum  from  the  executive  request 
of  $900  million  to  $700  million.  This 
program  has  shown  a  tendency  to  cover  a 
variety  of  economic  activities  that,  in 
many  cases,  had  only  a  remote  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  military  effort  of  our  allies. 
To  correct  this  situation,  an  amendment 
in  the  present  bill  narrows  the  scope  of 
defense  support  by  adding  a  single  word 
to  the  definition.  That  word  is  specifi¬ 
cally.  Henceforth,  economic  assistance 
to  countries  to  whom  we  are  giving  mili¬ 
tary  aid  must  be  related  specifically,  and 
I  underscore  the  word,  to  their  military 
establishments.  A  single  year’s  author¬ 
ization  assures  congressional  scrutiny  in 
the  administration  of  the  program. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  change 
in  the  bill  is  that  contained  in  title  II. 
The  new  language  in  this  section  repeals 
the  old  program  of  development  assist¬ 
ance  and  substitutes  for  it  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  fund.  I  endorse  this  basic 
change  in  philosophy  that  puts  all  de¬ 
velopment  funds  on  a  loan  rather  than 
a  grant  basis.  My  major  concern,  how¬ 
ever,  is  what  I  regard  as  the  over-capi¬ 
talization  of  the  proposed  fund  and  the 
surrender  of  congressional  control  over 
it.  Several  of  my  colleagues  on  the  com¬ 
mittee  share  my  concern,  and  we  have 
presented  our  views  in  a  supplemental 
statement  that  appears  on  pages  98  and 
99  of  the  report  accompanying  the  bill. 

The  basis  for  our  position  arises  from 
the  inevitably  slow  pace  at  which  eco¬ 
nomic  development  proceeds  in  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries.  Prom  previous¬ 
ly  appropriated  funds  for  development 
assistance — and  that  was  on  a  grant  as 
well  as  a  loan  basis — there  still  remains 
unexpended  more  than  $317  million. 
Similarly,  the  Asian  economic  develop¬ 
ment  fund  for  which  $100  million  was 
voted  in  1955,  has  an  unobligated  bal¬ 
ance  of  $87  million.  The  simple  moral 
of  these  figures  is  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  commit  quickly  and,  at  the  same  time 
reasonably  and  wisely,  the  amounts 
which  the  Executive  is  requesting  in  this 
bill. 

At  the  proper  tiThe  I  plan  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  retains  the  1958  au¬ 
thorization  of  $500  million  but  elimi¬ 
nates  the  authorizations  for  fiscal  years 
1958  and  1960.  The  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  give  the  development 
loan  fund  a  trial  period  of  1  year  as 
well  as  the  entire  amount  the  adminis¬ 
tration  has  requested  to  initiate  the  pro¬ 
gram.  If  the  amendment  is  adopted, 
both  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
will  be  able  to  make  a  more  intelligent 
appraisal  of  the  fund’s  operations  dur¬ 
ing  the  1-year  trial  period.  They  will 
then  be  able  to  determine  more  accu¬ 
rately  what  its  capital  requirements 
should  be.  Should  the  amendment  fail, 
however,  funds  will  be  available  for  the 
program  until  1960  without  further  con- 
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gressional  authorization  or  appropria¬ 
tion. 

I  want  to  comment  on  one  additional 
section  that  deals  with  the  President’s 
special  fund  for  which  the  executive 
branch  has  asked  $300  million.  The 
Senate  reduced  this  fund  to  $250  million, 
but  our  committee  has  recommended 
$275  million.  The  purpose  of  this  fund 
is  to  take  care  of  the  many  unforeseen 
contingencies  that  arise  in  the  program. 
This  is  not  an  unreasonable  approach. 
Last  year,  for  example,  events  in  Hun¬ 
gary  led  to  a  heavy  exodus  of  Hungar¬ 
ians  to  neighboring  countries.  •  The 
availability  of  the  special  fund  made  it 
possible  for  our  Government  to  give 
these  refugees  assistance.  Doubtlessly 
there  will  be  other  situations  that  must 
be  financed  from  a  special  fund.  But  I 
note  that  of  the  $100  million  voted  last 
year,  and  despite  the  heavy  demands 
made  upon  it,  the  executive  estimates 
that  $3  million  will  be  unobligated  at 
the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  In 
my  opinion,  $200  million  will  be  ample 
to  meet  any  unexpected  emergencies, 
and  I  feel  that  a  reduction  to  this 
amount  car  be  safely  made.  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  that  effect  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  expect  to  offer  the  same 
amendment  at  the  proper  time  during 
consideration  of  the  mutual  secm'ity  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  my 
pointed  observations  on  particular  parts 
of  this  bill  to  be  constiaied  as  general 
hostility  to  the  entire  program  and  its 
objectives.  While  I  have  attempted  to 
can-y  out  my  duty  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  examine  this 
measure  carefully  and  to  use  my  best 
judgment  in  an  effort  to  improve  it,  I 
am  convinced  that  it  w'ould  not  be  in 
om'  national  interest  to  discontinue  or 
seriously  cripple  the  mutual  security 
program  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wall  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  want  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  gentleman  on  the  excel¬ 
lent  statement  he  has  made.  I  am  in¬ 
trigued  particularly  with  the  amend¬ 
ment  he  proposes,  which  as  I  understand 
wall  give  Congress  a  little  more  control 
over  this  development  program.  Is  my 
understanding  correct? 

Mr.  SELDEN.  That  is  correct.  The 
administration  will  have  to  come  back  to 
the  committee  next  year  and  justify  the 
program.  If  my  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  then  we  will  be  giving  them  an 
authorization  for  a  3-year  period. 

Ml-.  MATTHEWS.  I  want  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  gentleman  again  on  his 
fine  statement. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mi’.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Judd]. 

[Mr.  JUDD  addressed  the  Committee. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Appendix.] 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Davis]. 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  for  yielding  me  this  time.  I  rise  to 
state  that  I  cannot  support  this  bill  in 
its  present  form  and  with  its  present 
provisions.  During  the  11  years  that  I 
have  served  as  a  Member  of  this  body  I 
have  seen  this  Congress  little  by  little 
abdicate  its  responsibilities.  I  have  seen 
Congress  step  by  step  move  tow'ard  the 
status  of  a  laibber  stamp.  This  bill,  as  it 
is  presently  before  us,  in  my  judgment  is 
another  long  step  toward  that  objective. 
I  expect  to  support  the  amendment, 
which  I  understand  is  to  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Pil¬ 
cher]  which  would  eliminate  that  por¬ 
tion  of  this  bill  known  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  fund,  the  adoption  of  which 
amendment  would,  I  think,  make  the 
bill  much  more  palatable.  ’There  is  an¬ 
other  featm-e  of  this  bill  which  I  think 
should  be  eliminated,  and  that  is  the 
special  assistance  fund.  These  provi¬ 
sions  take  away  from  the  Congress  the 
very  important  responsibility  which  it 
has  possessed  throughout  the  years  of 
holding  the  purse  strings  of  the  Nation, 
w^hich  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  means 
wdthin  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  taxpayers.  Another  thing  is 
that  I  think  this  bill  calls  for  much  too 
much  money  for  foreign  aid.  I  think  it 
should  be  reduced  very  substantially. 
Unless  it  is  reduced  very  substantially, 
I  shall  not  support  it  this  year. 

In  1916,  a  year  before  this  country 
entered  World  War  I  our  national  debt 
stood  at  a  little  over  $1  billion,  a  per 
capital  debt  of  about  $12.  Today,  as 
you  know,  the  Federal  debt  stands  at 
$2721/2  billion,  and  a  per  capita  debt  of 
about  $1,600.  It  is  true  that  we  fought 
three  costly  W'ars  since  1917.  We  are 
still  paying  for  World  War  I.  Breaking 
down  this  figure  of  $272^/2  billion,  I  find 
that  some  $66  billion  of  it  is  attributable 
to  various  forms  of  what  we  have  come 
to  call  euphemistically  '“foreign  aid.’’ 
Others  use  the  more  realistic  term  “give¬ 
away.” 

Senate  2130,  amending  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  calls  for  a  total  out¬ 
lay  of  $3,242,330,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958.  Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact 
that  this  figm-e  represents  a  reduction 
of  $375  million  from  the  authorization 
in  the  original  Sena^te  bill  and  that  it  is 
$622  million  less  than  the  President’s 
requested  budget.  While  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  reduction,  I  am  not  so  much 
concerned  today  with  figures  and  alleged 
trimming  and  reductions  as  I  am  with 
what  I  consider  basic  principles  and  un¬ 
derlying  fallacies.  This  is  the  10th  year 
that  Congress  has  wrestled  with  a  stag¬ 
gering  foreign-aid  appropriation.  We 
W'ere  assured  years  ago  that  the  whole 
foreign-aid  question  was  a  temporary 
and  emergency  one  and  would  be 
stopped  in  a  few  years. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  its 
report  states  that: 

The  mutual  security  program  is  essential 
to  the  national  interest  and  security  of  the 
United  States  and  should  be  continued 
(P.  3). 

The  report  does  not  state  how  long  It 
is  to  be  continued — ^just  continued — 
period.  Further  on  we  are  told: 
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Events  clearly  indicate  that  we  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  military  assistance  to  our 
allies  and  that  we  must  expand  and  im¬ 
prove  our  programs  of  assistance  to  under¬ 
developed  countries  (p.  4) . 

Again  the  word  “continue”  but  this 
time  another  verb  without  limit  is 
added — “expand.”  Expand  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  and  for  how  long? 

In  1955,  Congress  ordered  the  liqui¬ 
dation  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Agency, 
which  then  was  the  ofiBcial  dispenser  of 
American  largess  all  over  the  globe.  It 
was  said  that  military  aid  in  the  future 
would  be  handled  by  the  Department 
of  Defense.  Economic  aid,  which  was  to 
be  tapered  off  and  eventually  ended, 
would  be  handled  by  a  new  agency,  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion.  Those  of  us  concerned  with  re¬ 
ducing  taxes  and  the  national  debt 
hoped  that  unlimited  spending  on  for¬ 
eign  aid  was  just  about  over.  Indeed, 
Senator  George  had  declared  as  far  back 
as  July  1953,  "As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  mutual  security  is  going  into  its 
last  fiscal  year  this  morning.”  We  were 
too  optimistic. 

I  hope  Members  of  the  House  have 
read  the  minority  report  in  House  Re¬ 
port  No.  776.  I  urge  those  who  have 
not  done  so  to  read  it  before  voting  on 
this  bill.  It  can  be  read  in  15  or  20 
minutes.  The  minority  of  six  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
warns  Congress  that  the  bill  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form  surrenders  still  further  con¬ 
gressional  control  of  the  expenditure  of 
some  three  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars. 
Vote  this  bill  without  protective  amend¬ 
ments  and  you  will  in  effect  hand  a  well- 
entrenched  spending  bureaucracy  a 
blank  check  to  squander  taxpayers’ 
hard-earned  money  all  over  the  world 
in  any  manner  that  professionally 
trained  spenders  see  fit. 

The  minority  report  also  exposes,  I 
am  glad  to  note,  the  fiction  that  the  re¬ 
cently  conceived  development  loan 
fund  was  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a 
bona  fide  lending  plan  based  on  ordi- 
nai-y  banking  and  loan  principles.  De¬ 
spite  its  misleading  name  this  new  de¬ 
vice  is  the  same  giveaway  program  mas¬ 
querading  under  a  new  title.  As  you 
probably  know  the  catch  in  this  new 
development  loan  fund  is  the  so-called 
soft  loan  policy  so  thoroughly  exposed 
and  deflated  by  Mr.  Samuel  Waugh, 
president  and  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  Import  and  Export  Bank,  when  he 
testified  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee. 

The  minority  report  states: 

The  borrowing  authority  of  the  President 
contained  in  the  development  loan  fund 
section  of  S.  2130,  regardless  of  any  argu¬ 
ment  to  the  contrary,  will  actually  amount 
to  an  increase  in  owe  national  debt  (p.  107). 

The  minority  concluded  by  stating: 

We  are  seriously  disturbed  about  the  un¬ 
due  relaxation  of  congressional  control  over 
the  program  and  about  the  authorization  of 
additional  billions  when  a  clear  need  for 
such  additional  authorization  has  not  been 
demonstrated  and  when  suflSclently  clear 
plans  for  their  use  have  not  been  presented. 
After  the  expenditure  of  more  than  $57  bil¬ 
lion  for  foreign  aid  programs  since  1945,  an 
additional  authorization  of  $3.2  billion 
should  be  made  only  after  careful  and  pains¬ 
taking  study.  *  •  •  Speaking  for  the  mil- 
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lions  of  Americans  who'  are  rebelling  against 
waste,  extravagance,  and  poor  planning  in 
the  expenditure  of  their  hard-earned  dollars, 
we  can  only  warn  once  more  against  under¬ 
taking  new  programs  without  weighing  the 
necessity  for  such  a  course  and  without 
thinking  through  their  consequence  (p.  107). 

I  want  to  register  my  full  agreement 
with  this  and  my  deep  concern  over  and 
opposition  to  the  pouring  of  still  more 
billions  of  tax  money  down  the  bottom¬ 
less  pit  of  foreign  aid  without  end.  And, 
I  also  want  to  say  that  I  am  tired  of  the 
repeated  wolf  cry  of  “endangering  the 
national  security,”  If  we  merely  touch 
the  nerve  end  of  any  bureaucratic 
spending  scheme,  instantly  we  get  the 
anguished  cry  of  “gravely  jeopardizing 
our  national  security.” 

Our  national  security  is  being  gravely 
jeopardized  but  not  by  congressional 
economy  or  restrictions  on  endless  give¬ 
aways  programs.  Americans  are  rapidly 
becoming  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  Su- 
upreme  Court  which  systematically  tears 
down  and  destroys  every  safeguard  and 
protection  against  subversion  in  this 
country  is  a  far  greater  menace  to  our 
national  security  and  survival  than 
armed  Communist  forces  lurking  in  the 
jungles  of  Malaya  or  Vietnam. 

And  to  spend  literally  billions  “selling 
the  American  way  of  life”  and  “telling 
the  truth  about  America”  to  Persians, 
Hindus,  Indonesians,  Senegambians,  and 
Zulus  in  order  to  "stop  communism” 
while  our  own  Supreme  Court  blows  up 
the  dikes  and  levees  which  Congress  and 
the  executive  arm  have  laboriously  built 
up  over  the  years  against  our  native 
Communists,  is  utterly  futile  and  use¬ 
less. 

As  well-reasoned  and  soimd  as  the 
minority  report  is,  it  to  some  extent 
misses  the  vast  underlying  quicksand  of 
fallacy  in  this  whole  foreign  aid  con¬ 
cept.  This  is  the  dangerously  deceptive 
but  insidiously  plausible  theory  that  ad¬ 
vancing  world  commimism  can  be 
halted  or  at  least  temporarily  incon¬ 
venienced  by  purely  economic  and  hence 
materialistic  means. 

Our  foreign  aid  program,  no  matter 
how  many  times  its  name  may  be 
changed,  is  based  ont  he  major  premise 
that  communism  advances  fastest  and 
can  succeed  only  in  economically  back¬ 
ward  or  depressed  coimtries.  Of,  put¬ 
ting  it  in  another  way,  “poverty  stricken 
and  underdeveloped  areas  provide  the 
-natural  breeding  spots  for  commimism.” 
We  have  heard  this  theme  and  varia¬ 
tions  of  it  in  hundreds  of  speeches  by 
well-intentioned,  but,  I  think,  badly  mis¬ 
informed  national  leaders  and  world 
“authorities”  on  everything. 

If  this  major  premise  is  granted  or 
uncritically  swallowed,  then  it  follows 
logically  that  drying  up  such  breeding 
spots  by  lifting  their  economies  is  the 
only  effective  answer  to  communism.  I 
think  this  is  the  basic  and  tragic  fallacy 
of  our  time.  It  explains  why  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  lose  the  cold  war  despite  every¬ 
thing  we  do.  This  explains  why  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  lost  friends  and  influence  all 
over  the  world. 

The  President  in  his  May  21  message 
stated  that  economic  development  and 
technical  cooperation  were  needed  to 
preserve  the  independence  of  less  de¬ 


veloped  countries.  Mr.  Eisenhower 
stated : 

Unless  these  people  can  hope  for  reason¬ 
able  economic  advance,  the  danger  will  be 
acute  that  their  governments  will  be  sub¬ 
verted  by  communism. 

Lacking  outside  help  these  new  nations 
cannot  advance  economically  as  they  must 
to  maintain  their  independence.  Their  mod¬ 
erate  leaders  must  be  able  to  obtain  suffi¬ 
cient  help  from  the  free  world  to  offer  con¬ 
vincing  hope  of  progress.  Otherwise  their 
peoples  will  surely  turn  elsewhere.  Ex¬ 
tremist  elements  would  then  seize  power, 
whip  up  national  hatreds, 'and  incite  civil 
dissension  and  strife.  The  danger  would  be 
grave  that  these  free  governments  would  dis¬ 
appear.  Instability  and  threats  to  peace 
would  result.  In  our  closely-knit  world  such 
events  would  deeply  concern  and  potentially 
endanger  our  own  people. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  we  had 
serious  instability  and  threats  to  peace 
last  November  when  the  Soviets  butch¬ 
ered  35,000  brave  Hungarians  striving 
for  the  very  freedom  that  Mr.  Eisen¬ 
hower  holds  so  important.  Our  own  peo¬ 
ple  were  not  endangered  and  if  the  ad¬ 
ministration  felt  any  deep  concern  it 
failed  to  act  on  it  or  show  it  in  any  tan¬ 
gible  form. 

Near  the  end  of  the  President’s  mes¬ 
sage  you  will  find  the  following,  and 
again  I  quote  in  full : 

And  second,  we  simply  cannot  afford  to 
blight  the  hopes  of  the  newly  independent 
peoples  who  turn  to  the  free  world  for  help 
in  their  struggle  for  econonric  survival. 
Should  we  do  so,  these  peoples  will  per¬ 
force  be  driven  toward  communism,  or  other 
totalitarian  solutions  to  their  problems. 

Omitting  the  blighting  of  all  hope  for 
the  newly  independent  Hungarian  peo¬ 
ple  and  their  return  to  Communist  slav¬ 
ery  and  terror,  I  merely  want  to  point 
out  that  it  is  just  another  restatement 
of  the  old  theory. 

Nowhere  is  there  any  explanation  why 
the  United  States  with  only  6  percent  of 
the  world’s  population  is  singled  out  as 
the  economic  atlas  to  carry  the  rest  of 
the  non-Communist  world  on  its  back. 
Nor  does  the  President  explain  why 
other  nations  with  reasonably  stable 
economies  and  far  smaller  national  debts 
than  we  have,  also  do  not  participate 
in  this  titantic  world-uplift  program. 

For  years  a  few  voices  have  cried  in  the 
wilderness  against  this  delusion  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  economic  level  of  the  entire  world 
in  order  to  stop  communism  and  insure 
our  own  security.  Other  nations  do  not 
voluntarily  increase  their  national  debt 
by  bonowing  in  order  to  uplift  under¬ 
privileged  peoples.  We  -are  the  only 
Nation  in  the  whole  world  that  borrows 
money  at  interest  in  order  to  give  it 
away. 

Communists  first  seized  power  in  Rus¬ 
sia  in  1917  and  thus  secured  a  base  of 
operations.  If  poverty  and  economic 
backwardness  were  the  indispensable 
cultures  for  the  incubation  of  commu¬ 
nism,  then  obviously  the  world’s  two 
worst  breeding  spots,  India  and  China, 
should  have  fallen  almost  immediately. 
Both  of  these  unhappy  lands  were  ter¬ 
ribly  overpopulated.  They  both  suf¬ 
fered  from  periodic  mass  famines.  Their 
income  and  living  standards  ranked  with 
the  lowest  in  the  world.  Their  masses 
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suffered  the  greatest  degradation  and 
appalling  poverty. 

The  facts  of  history  are  that  China 
was  Anally  conquered  militarily  and  not 
ideologically  only  in  1948  after  some  25 
years  of  open  civil  war  and  subversion, 
plus,  I  might  add,  some  invaluable  secret 
assistance  from  highly  placed  Americans 
in  policymaking  spots  in  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  has  all  been  brought  out  in 
Congressional  investigations.  The  Chi¬ 
nese  people  did  not  vote  for  communism 
or  accept  communism  because  they  were 
hungry;  they  were  betrayed  from  with¬ 
in  and  without  by  secret  Communists 
posing  as  liberals,  agrarian  reformers, 
and  so  forth.  And  finally  Chinese  Com¬ 
munist  troops,  armed  with  weapons  sur¬ 
rendered  by  the  defeated  Japanese,  fin¬ 
ished  the  job  that  treachery  and  sub¬ 
version  had  so  well  started. 

The  other  “natural  breeding  spot,” 
India,  still  has  not  succumbed  although 
the  Communists  there  have  made  serious 
inroads.  So  for  some  40  years  after 
the  Bolshevik  seizure  of  power  in  Rus¬ 
sia.  the  “empty  bellies”  theory  has  not 
worked  out  that  way  in  India. 

But  China  and  India  are  in  Asia,  and 
for  other  reasons  may  be  exceptions  to 
the  theory.  Let  us  consider  Europe.  At 
the  end  of  World  War  I  Lenin  was  pos¬ 
itive  that  Germany  and  then  the  rest  of 
Europe  would  soon  follow  Russia  into 
bolshevism.  Italy,  Poland,  Ireland,  and 
Portugual  were  well  near  the  bottom  of 
the  economic  ladder.  While  not  even  re¬ 
motely  approaching  Asiatic  poverty,  they 
at  least  qualified  for  argument’s  sake  as 
“breeding  spots  for  communism”  if  the 
theory  of  backward  economies  is  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Despite  admittedly  low  living  stand¬ 
ards  compared  with  more  prosperous 
European  neighbors,  Ireland  and  Portu¬ 
gal  have  never  had  enough  Communists 
to  make  up  a  corporal’s  guard. 

Italy,  with  the  greatest  mass  poverty 
and  economic  hopelessness  in  Europe, 
went  Fascist  instead  of  Communist. 
Even  today  Italy  has  managed  to 
avoid  slipping  down  the  Red  abyss. 

Poland  remained  staunchly  anti- 
Commimist  under  the  very  shadow  of 
her  Red  neighbor  for  27  years.  As  was 
the  case  with  China,  Poland  was  sold 
down  the  river  to  the  Communists  at 
Yalta  and  a  Red  puppet  regime.  Ru¬ 
mania  similarly  was  first  taken  over  by 
Red  troops  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II  and  a  Communist  regime  installed 
later  with  Red  army  protection.  Not  a 
single  so-called  breeding-spot  country 
in  Europe  in  the  40  years  following  the 
Bolshevik  coup  d’etat  went  Communist 
voluntarily. 

Yet  year  after  year,  with  soul-weary¬ 
ing  repetition  and  insistence,  we  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  assailed  with  the  argument 
that  poverty  breeds  communism.  The 
fact  is,  of  course,  as  any  student  of 
this  problem  knows,  that  Communists 
themselves  use  this  argument.  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda  lays  heavy  emphasis 
on  the  claim  that  they  are  the  only  true 
friends  of  the  downtrodden  and  op¬ 
pressed  and  that  communism  is  the  only 
answer  to  poverty. 

Abject  and  total  poverty,  such  as  can 
be  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  and  even  in  Europe,  is  lacking  iu 
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Sweden,  Denmark,  Switzerland,  and 
France.  All  the  factors  which  are  al¬ 
leged  to  breed  communism — poverty, 
slums,  racial  discrimination,  oppressive 
government — ^are  absent  in  these  socially 
and  economically  advanced  nations.  Yet 
they  have  over  400,000  Communists  or 
roughly  20  times  as  many  as  this  coun- 
ti-y.  Communism,  as  any  student  of  the 
subject  knows,  is  largely — not  entirely — 
an  ideological  disease.  It  finds  many  of 
its  victims  and  willing  recruits  among 
the  so-called  better  educated. 

An  examination  of  the  backgroimds  of 
the  leaders  of  world  communism  from 
Lenin  down  to  our  own  American  quis¬ 
lings  shows  that,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
they  all  came  from  comfortably  fixed 
middle  class  and  lower  class  families. 

In  fact,  if  you  will  go  over  the  list  of 
those  called  before  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Un-American  Activities  in  1947 
and  1948  in  connection  vath  Soviet  es¬ 
pionage,  you  will  find  that  with  one  or 
two  exceptions  all  were  native  born, 
came  from  good  families,  but  most 
striking  of  all,  boasted  of  far  above  av¬ 
erage  educations.  There  were  many 
Phi  Beta  Kappas,  summa  cum  laudes, 
and  Ph.  D.’s  in  this  wretched  collection  of 
traitors  and  spies.  Not  one  was  a  bona 
fide  worker,  victim  of  social  injustice,  or 
product  of  so-called  Communist  breed¬ 
ing  spots. 

Prance  for  many  years  has  enjoyed 
the  dubious  distinction  of  harboring  the 
second  largest  and  most  powerful  Com¬ 
munist  Party  in  Europe  outside  of  the 
Iron  Curtain.  The  present  strength  of 
the  French  Communist  Party  is  placed 
at  300,000  to  350,000.  More  important 
is  the  fact  that  French  Commimists  can 
deliver  over  five  and  a  half  million  votes 
and  that  this  makes  them  the  largest 
single  political  party  in  that  coimtry, 
Moscow  controls  151  seats  in  the  French 
Parliament. 

France  has  received  from  us  some  five 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  net  grants 
and  credits  since  July  1,  1945.  Foimer 
United  States  Ambassador  to  France, 
William  Bullitt,  has  stated  privately 
that  despite  all  the  millions  we  have 
poured  into  France  since  American 
troops  liberated  the  country  from  the 
Nazis,  there  is  not  a  single  newspaper  in 
all  of  Prance  which  can  be  considered 
consistently  and  staunchly  pro-Ameri¬ 
can.  All  the  millions  poured  into 
France  have  purchased  for  us  little  but 
ridicule,  contempt,  and  outright  hatred. 

The  Communist  philosophy  is.  Why 
bother  to  steal  a  half -starved,  scrawny, 
razorback,  when  you  can  pick  up  a  well- 
fed  porker  for  the  same  or  less  effort? 
Russia  obviously  is  happy  to  have  us  fat¬ 
ten  up  these  underdeveloped  countries— 
with  the  expectation  that  when  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  are  right,  their  internal  fifth 
columns  will  take  over.  Let  me  read  to 
you  from  the  magazine  Political  Affairs, 
the  top-level  theoretical  organ  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  in  this  country. 

Every  January  issue  of  this  top  Com¬ 
munist  guide  for  action  contains  an  arti¬ 
cle  with  directives  for  congressional  ac¬ 
tion  for  that  year.  This  is  the  party  line 
for  top  party  faithful  to  follow  in  sup¬ 
porting  or  opposing  legislation.  The  lead 
article  in  Political  Affairs  for  January 
1956  is  entitled  “Geneva  and  ’56,”  and 


was  written  by  Max  Weiss,  a  w'ell-known 
leading  Communist. 

In  conclusion,  Weiss  states — and  I  am 
reading  directly  now  from  page  18  of 
Political  Affairs  for  January  1956: 

At  the  same  time,  the  fight  for  peace  calls 
for  a  determination  at  this  moment  of  the 
issues  which  constitute  now  the  chief  links 
v/hich  must  be  grasped  in  order  to  pull  the 
whole  chain  of  events  forward.  This  requires 
that  we  single  out  for  major  attention  and 
activity  the  following:  The  fight  for  disar¬ 
mament;  the  fight  to  restore  normal  trade 
relations  between  our  country  and  the  So¬ 
cialist  world;  the  fight  for  a  policy  of  large- 
scale  economic  aid,  without  strings,  to  the 
so-called  underdeveloped  countries  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Latin  America;  the  fight  to  get 
the  trade  unions  of  our  country  to  send  a 
labor  delegation  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Around  these  issues,  wide  movements  of 
united  and  parallel  action  can  be  built  and 
expanded  until  victory  is  won. 

The  expression,  “until  victory  is  won,” 
naturally  means  the  victory  of  world 
communism. 

January  of  this  year  the  comrades  re¬ 
ceived  their  annual  instructions  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Congress.  I  now  read  to  you 
from  another  leading  article  entitled 
“Facing  the  85th  Congress”  by  no  less 
authority  than  the  National  Committee 
of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  page  3: 

As  part  of  an  overall  foreign-air  program, 
loans  and  grants  should  be  extended  with¬ 
out  strings  attached  to  newly  liberated  semi¬ 
colonial  countries  as  well  as  to  Socialist 
countries,  like  Poland,  now  seeking  such 
businesslike  arrangements. 

IJow,  do  we  think  that  Communists  are 
fools,  and  that  they  would  urge  unlimited 
foreign  aid  without  strings  attached  if 
they  thought  that  such  a  program  would 
retard  or  defeat  communism? 

In  considering  the  amendments  to  this 
foreign-aid  bill,  we  must  remember  that 
the  Communists,  too,  are  for  the  bill. 
And  what  is  good  for  the  Soviets  can 
hardly  be  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
country.  The  Communists  want  grants 
and  loans  extended  to  “socialist  coun¬ 
tries  like  Poland,  now  seeking  such  busi¬ 
ness-like  arrangements.” 

Tito  in  Yugoslavia  has  been  doing 
rather  well  as  far  as  United  States  for¬ 
eign  aid  “without  strings  attached”  is 
concerned.  Communist  Yugoslavia  has 
received  almost  a  billion  dollars  in 
grants,  foodstuffs,  industrial  equipment, 
and  modern  fighting  weapons,  including 
Sabre-jets. 

Tito,  alias  Josip  Broz,  is  a  lifelong  Len¬ 
inist  revolutionary  trained  in  Moscow. 
He  can  be  expected  to  follow  undeviat- 
ingly  the  precepts  of  Lenin.  Tradition¬ 
ally  Russian  revolutionaries  before  the 
turn  of  the  century  opposed  all  forms  of 
military  service  and  training.  The 
Czar’s  armed  forces  were  used  for  the 
repression  of  the  workers  and  peasants 
and  therefore  were  no  place  for  a  revolu¬ 
tionary. 

Lenin  changed  that.  He  persuaded 
the  Bolsheviki  to  accept  conscription  in 
order  to  not  only  maintain  contacts  with 
the  masses  but,  more  important,  to  get 
free  training  in  the  use  of  modern 
weapons.  He  argued  that  when  the  time 
was  ripe  it  would  then  be  a  simple  trick 
to  turn  the  weapons  of  the  bourgeoisie 
against  them  and  to  turn  a  military  war 


into  a  civil  war.  This  new  strategy  was 
written  into  the  formal  resolutions  of 
every  congress  of  the  Communist  Inter¬ 
national  from  1921  onward.  You  may 
be  sure  that  veteran  Communist  Tito 
who  attended  these  Comintern  confer¬ 
ences  was  thoroughly  steeped  in  this 
Leninist  tactic. 

In  1955,  after  Stalin’s  death,  Tito 
resumed  close  and  friendly  relations 
with  the  Soviets.  In  June  of  1956  he 
told  200,000  cheering  Russians  at  Stalin¬ 
grad: 

In  peace,  as  In  war,  Tugoslavia  must  marcb 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Soviet  Union 
toward  the  same  goal,  the  goal  of  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  socialism  (a  typical  Communist 
euphemism  for  the  world  triumph  of  com¬ 
munism)  . 

In  numerous  other  speeches,  all  quoted 
and  available  in  this  country,  Tito  made 
no  bones  of  the  fact  that  he  was  solidly 
in  the  Soviet  “camp.” 

Yet  we  continue  to  lavish  aid  including 
modern  weapons  of  war  on  this  Commu¬ 
nist  dictator  imder  the  fantastic  delu¬ 
sion  that  somehow  our  State  Department 
will  be  able  to  cajole  him  over  to  our 
side.  This  is  the  ultimate  in  gullibility 
and  self-deception. 

No;  communism  cannot  be  stopped 
with  money.  The  generally  accepted 
belief  that  communism  can  be  blocked 
by  improving  a  backward  country’s  econ¬ 
omy  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion.  In  a 
country  where  dollars  are  plentiful  and 
materialism  is  the  basis  of  all  values, 
it  seems  logical  that  money  can  solve 
everything.  Communist  is  far  too  com¬ 
plex  and  dynamic  a  phenomenon  to  be 
solved  by  the  mere  spending  of  money. 
As  Whittaker  Chambers  has  pointed  out 
so  brilliantly  in  his  book  Witness,  com¬ 
munism  is  a  new  universal  religion  which 
like  an  X-ray  cuts  across  all  previous 
unities  whether  they  be  economic,  moral, 
religious,  social,  political,  or  racial. 

No  form  of  society  can  claim  absolute 
immunity  against  it.  It  does  not  re¬ 
spond  to  the  expenditure  of  money, 
propaganda,  high  living  standards,  im¬ 
proved  democracy,  elimination  of  faults 
or  defects  in  social  organization,  eco¬ 
nomics,  or  politics. 

The  rest  of  the  world  judges  us  by  our 
actions — or  lack  of  action — not  by  words 
or  by  grand  totals  of  billions  spent  in 
every  form  of  “foreign  aid,”  propaganda, 
“selling  America,”  or  “telling  the  truth 
about  America.”  Propaganda  includes 
more  than  the  mere  clever  use  of  words. 
The  most  convincing  and  powerful  prop¬ 
aganda  in  the  world  is  that  of  principles, 
conduct,  corn-age,  and  a  high  order  of 
national  honor. 

All  the  glowing  statistics  on  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  'TV  sets,  bathtubs,  and  automo¬ 
biles  which  we  enjoy  cannot  erase  or  blot 
out  the  stigma  and  shame  of  the  be¬ 
trayal  of  Mihailovich,  the  sell  out  of  Po¬ 
land,  the  abandonment  of  free  China, 
or  the  sickening  abandonment  of  heroic 
Himgary  last  November.  Improving  ag¬ 
riculture  in  Liberia,  building  canals  in 
Pakistan,  lifting  the  health  level  of  Hin¬ 
dus,  and  such  similar  good  works  do 
little,  I  am  afraid,  to  wipe  out  the 
shameful  abandonment  of  450  American 
fighting  men  to  the  Chinese  Reds.  The 
rest  of  the  world  still  judges  others,  and 
that  includes  us,  by  deeds,  by  action,  and 
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by  character.  Not  by  the  size  of  our 
handouts  or  the  lavishness  of  o\ir  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Will  endless  and  unlimited  foreign  aid 
and  technical  assistance  retard  commu¬ 
nism?  Ask  any  former  high-ranking 
Communist  or  authority  on  commtmism. 
Read  the  testimony  and  books  of  Louis 
Budenz,  Ben  Gitlow,  Whittaker  Cham¬ 
bers,  Igor  Bogolepov,  and  others,  who 
either  foimded  the  Communist  conspir¬ 
acy  in  this  country  or  served  high  in  its 
ranks  here  or  in  Russia.  Consult  such 
nationally  acknowledged  experts  as  Eu¬ 
gene  Lyons,  Dr.  J.  B.  Matthews,  James 
Burnham,  John  Lautner — to  mention  a 
few — and  you  will  not  find  one  who  does 
ridicule  this  entire  “breeding  spots  for 
communism”  theory. 

Those  who  talk  loudest  and  most  con¬ 
vincingly  on  the  nature  of  communism 
and  how  to  treat  it  are  often  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  demonstrably  know  the  least 
about  it.  This  explains  why  we  continue 
to  lose  the  cold  war  all  over  the  world. 
This  explains  why  the  Russians  are  so 
confident  and  treat  our  leadership  with 
open  contempt  and  amusement.  Former 
Ambassador  BuUitt  once  stated  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  the  great  tragedy  of  our  time 
was  the  total  inability  of  western  leader¬ 
ship  to  grasp  and  understand  Commu¬ 
nist  mentality. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  all  foreign  aid.  I 
favor  military  aid  and  some  economic 
aid  to  those  countries  which  have  estab¬ 
lished  unquestionable  records  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  communism,  such  as  South 
Korea,  Nationalist  China,  Vietnam,  Iraq, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Spain  and  West  Ger¬ 
many.  I  favor  very  limited  and  care¬ 
fully  supervised  aid  to  Great  Britain, 
France,  Scandinavia  and  other  west 
European  nations  who  might  remotely 
be  menaced  by  Soviet  aggression.  I  am 
opposed  to  giving  any  money  to  Com¬ 
munist  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  or  to  such 
neutralists  as  India,  Burma,  and  Indo¬ 
nesia. 

The  test  should  be  quite  simple.  “Do 
you  fight  on  our  side  aganist  commu¬ 
nism,  not  only  in  a  military  sense  but  in 
every  other  respect?”  If  the  answer  is 
“No"  or  quibbling  evasion,  I  say  cut  them 
off  the  relief  rolls.  An  international 
WPA  is  justified  only  on  the  grounds  of 
defense  of  this  coimtry.  England  and 
other  nations  place  their  own  self  in¬ 
terest  and  security  above  visionary  inter¬ 
national  uplift  schemes  and  will-o’-the- 
wisp  chasing.  Let  this  Congress  make 
for  itself  an  indelible  record  of  turning 
back  once  more  to  its  primary  constitu¬ 
tional  duty — that  of  protecting  and  ad¬ 
vancing  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the 
American  people. 

(Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 

Vlic  VATYiQt'lrc 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Coffin]  10  minutes  to  close  the  debate. 

(Mr.  COFFIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  really  two  questions  that  must  be 
answered  in  this  debate  on  the  foreign- 
aid  program. 


First.  Is  an  economic  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  size  that  now  exists  neces¬ 
sary? 

Second.  If  such  a  program  is  neces¬ 
sary,  is  not  the  development  loan  fund 
the  most  practical  approach? 

As  to  the  first  question,  I  would  agree 
that  however  morally  desirable  such  a 
program  is,  it  would  not  be  necessary: 

First.  If  we  and  our  western  allies  had 
an  overwhelming  share  of  the  world’s 
population  and  natural  resources,  but  we 
do  not. 

Second.  If  the  half  of  the  world’s  pop¬ 
ulation  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and 
Asia  did  not  know  that  they  had  a  de¬ 
plorably  low  standard  of  living,  or  if  they 
knew  and  they  were  nevertheless  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  lot — but  they  do  know 
and  they  are  not  content. 

Third.  If,  even  assuming  this  half  of 
the  world  knew  it  was  underdeveloped, 
and  there  was  nothing  it  could  do  about 
it  its  lot  that  would  pose  a  threat  to  our 
security,  but  they  can  turn  to  the  ever- 
welcoming  embrace  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fourth.  If,  not  withstanding  all  this, 
the  Soviet  Union  had  no  basic  drive  to 
be  all  powerful  in  the  world,  but  it  has. 

Because  these  “ifs”  are  not  facts,  we 
must  do  what  we  ought  to  do.  We  must 
provide  leadership  in  the  new  twin  strug¬ 
gle  for  economic  progress  and  national 
self-respect  taking  place  throughout  the 
world.  These  nations  are  determined  to 
progress  and  achieve  self-respect  with 
or  without  us.  If  reasonable  assistance 
and  encouragement  is  not  available 
through  us,  it  will  be  sought  elsewhere. 

In  addition  to  the  “ifs”  we  are  all  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  “buts”  which  are  used 
repeatedly  in  tones  of  doubt  and  discour¬ 
agement  about  economic  assistance. 

For  example,  we  hear  “But  we’ll  bank¬ 
rupt  our  country.”  The  truth  is  that  we 
are  setting  up  a  program  for  economic 
assistance  of  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product.  This  is  less 
than  seven-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the 
national  budget.  Percentagewise,  our 
total  mutual  security  program  has  been 
declining.  It  is  now  about  4  percent  of 
the  budget,  and  the  requested  authori¬ 
zation  for  the  loan  fund  is  only  15  per¬ 
cent  of  the  entire  amount  requested  for 
mutual  security. 

“But  we  can’t  carry  the  teeming  mil¬ 
lions  all  alone.”  This  is  true,  but  we  can 
set  in  motion  the  basic  economic  forces, 
such  as  roads,  power  projects,  and  com¬ 
munication  lines,  which  will  help  them 
stand  on  their  own  feet. 

“But  there’s  no  end  to  this.”  I  can 
sympathize  with  anyone  who  says  this. 
But  this  is  not  reasoning ;  this  is  reacting 
emotionally  to  an  unpleasant  reality.  If 
we  have  not  done  so  before,  we  must  face 
the  fact  that  in  this  world  of  imbalance, 
a  substantial  mutual  assistance  program 
will  be  a  major  factor  in  our  foreign 
policy  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

“But  there  has  been  so  much  waste.” 
There  have  been  instances  of  inade¬ 
quate  planning,  too  few  skilled  per¬ 
sonnel,  too  much  haste,  too  few  con¬ 
trols.  Here  a  sense  of  perspective  is 
needed.  In  the  debate  thus  far  on  for¬ 
eign  aid,  in  the  magazine  articles,  books, 
committee  and  agency  reports,  there  are 


recorded  between  55  and  75  alleged  in¬ 
stances  of  poor  planning  or  waste. 
Some  of  these  criticisms  are  wholly  jus¬ 
tified.  Some  are  not  justified  when 
the  facts  are  known.  And  some  are 
wholly  unfounded.  This  then  is  the 
harvest  of  error  reaped  from  2,000  proj¬ 
ects  in  60  coimtries. 

Certainly  every  effort  should  be  bent 
toward  eliminating  waste.  But  to  give 
up  the  program  and  say  we  can’t  do  this 
job,  to  condemn  and  abandon  the  pro¬ 
gram  because  of  faulty  administration 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  short-sighted  and 
self-defeating.'  We  might  as  well  give 
up  our  defense  program  because  of  oc¬ 
casional  fraud  and  irregularities. 

“But  we  can’t  buy  friends.”  Of 
course  we  cannot.  And  if  we  expect  pro¬ 
fuse  gratitude  from  peoples  taught  by 
experience  to  suspect  the  West,  we  are 
naive.  Proving  itself  constant  and  con¬ 
structive  and  not  imperialistic,  our  lead¬ 
ership  will  be  both  accepted  and  re¬ 
spected.  The  bonds  existing  between 
free  nations  will  be  infinitely  stronger 
than  those  of  the  giver  and  receiver  of 
alms. 

“But  look  at  all  the  money  in  the 
pipeline.”  There  is  in  the  field  of  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  $317  million  of  imex- 
pended  funds;  of  these,  all  but  $27 
million  have  been  committed,  or  obli¬ 
gated,  to  economic  projects.  These  are 
closed  deals.  As  far  as  the  military 
pipeline  is  concerned,  the  authorizing 
committee  has  already  reduced  the 
amount  for  military  assistance  $400 
million  below  the  President’s  request, 
largely  because  of  its  fee&ig  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  new  weapon  possibilities,  there 
could  be  a  reallocation  of  fimds  and 
materiel  in  the  pipeline.  Defense  sup¬ 
port  has  been  reduced  from  $1.2  billion 
last  year  to  $700  million  for  the  coming 
year,  a  cut  of  40  percent.  It  is  true  that 
the  pipeline  stood  up  under  last  year’s 
cut  of  a  billion  dollars  and  even  pro¬ 
duced  a  further  “saving”  of  $500  mil¬ 
lion;  but  to  think  we  can  continue  to 
squeeze  the  pipeline  is  to  say  that  be¬ 
cause  one  can  go  1  day  without  eating, 
he  can  go  a  week. 

“But  let  private  enterprise,  let  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank,  let  coimterpart  funds 
and  local  currencies  do  the  job.”  All  of 
these  can  help.  But  all  combined  cannot 
do  the  job  that  must  be  done  at  this 
time.  For  example,  even  with  the 
guaranties  of  the  investment  guaranties 
program  stimulating  an  increase  of  133 
percent  in  applications  for  the  last  year, 
the  total  guaranties  in  force  are  only 
$114,670,000.  Stability  of  government 
precedes  private  investment;  and  de¬ 
velopment  assistance  aids  in  achieving 
stability. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  dedicated 
to  helping  other  countries,  by  hard 
loans,  to  become  better  trading  partners 
of  the  United  States.  These  are  a  vital 
part  of  the  economic  development  pic¬ 
ture.  But  as  the  president  of  the  bank, 
Mr.  Waugh,  said,  in  concluding  his  testi¬ 
mony  before  our  committee: 

The  time  has  come  for  all  of  us  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  a  program  incor¬ 
porating  a  mechanism  for  a  United  States 
economic  development  fund  which  would  be 
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available,  ■with  provision  for  so-called  soft 
loans  on  a  basis  capable  of  being  serviced 
and  beneficially  absorbed  by  the  borrower. 

Finally,  local  currencies  created  by 
sales  under  Public  Law  480,  by  sales 
under  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  and  counterpart  funds  created  by 
dollar  grant  aid  are  useful  to  only  a 
limited  degree.  They  are  of  no  use  in 
helping  buy  equipment,  materials,  serv¬ 
ices,  or  commodities  from  outside  their 
borders.  Moreover,  half  of  Public  Law 
480  sales  in  1958  will  be  in  countries 
where  we  have  no  economic  aid  pro¬ 
grams,  To  the  extent  that  these  funds 
can  be  used,  they  have  already  been 
taken  into  consideration. 

When  all  the  ifs  and  buts  have  been 
fully  explored,  perhaps  the  most  com¬ 
pelling  consideration  of  all  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  substantial  curtailment  of 
economic  assistance.  We  would  in  effect 
be  saying  to  the  Kremlin,  “It’s  all  yours. 
We  have  no  further  interest  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  Africa,  South  Asia,  and  the 
Orient.”  This  is  a  bleak  one-way  street 
which  becomes  even  more  narrow.  This 
is  the  street  where  all  foreign  aid  op¬ 
ponents  finally  meet.  This  is  the  street 
of  the  impossible  alternative. 

If  any  or  all  of  these  factors  are  valid, 
and  if,  as  a  matter  of  foreign  policy,  we 
should  continue  to  maintain  a  substan¬ 
tial  economic  assistance  program,  what 
form  should  it  take? 

It  seems  clear  that  we  have  three 
choices:  Grants,  dollar  loans,  or  a  pro¬ 
gram  involving  soft  loans.  We  also  can 
choose  between  yearly  loan  programs  or 
those  spanninr  several  years. 

Loans  requiring  dollar  repayment 
would  be  desirable,  except  that  the  coun¬ 
tries  needing  development  lack  dollars. 
Nor  could  these  countries  generate 
enough  dollars  through  trade  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future  for  repayment. 

Grants  are  occasionally  inevitable  but 
have  many  weaknesses  as  the  basis  for 
an  entire  program.  They  invite  hasty 
action,  particularly  if  the  program  is  on 
a  yearly  basis.  They  give  the  grantor  no 
basis  to  exercise  continuing  supervision. 
They  give  us  no  return  or  hope  of  return. 
And  they  do  nothing  to  increase  the  self- 
respect  of  the  recipient. 

This.leads  us  to  a  several  year  soft  loan 
fund.  This  is  the  device  which  has  been 
endorsed  by  the  various  committees  of 
Congress,  the  Executive,  and  outside 
agencies  and  individuals. 

It  is  well  to  paint  it  in  its  true  colors. 
It  needs  no  others.  It  is  not  quite  fair 
to  say  this  is  a  revolving  fund.  It  is  not 
realistic  to  say  these  will  be  loans  identi¬ 
cal  to  those  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
This  is  not  a  business  proposition.  But 
it  is  a  businesslike  way  of  carrying  on 
economic  assistance  that  is  far  superior 
to  any  method  we  have  experimented 
with  in  the  past  10  to  15  years. 

The  merit  of  the  loan  fund  idea  does 
not  lie  exclusively  in  the  balance  sheet 
at  the  end  of  the  transaction.  It  lies 
also  in  the  loan-making  process. 

First  of  all  there  is  time.  There  is  no 
hurry  to  rush  through  a  project  in  a 
fiscal  year. 

Second,  the  focus  is  on  a  project 
rather  than  on  any  amount  of  money. 

Third,  there  are  objective  criteria  that 
must  be  met.  These  are  similar  in  na¬ 


ture  to  those  which  guide  the  Small 
Business  Administration  in  making  loans 
that  will  on  the  one  hand  help  small 
business  and  will  not,  on  the  other,  en¬ 
croach  on  legitimate  bank  business. 

Fourth,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
the  loan  fund  oflBcials  are  in  a  position 
to  go  over  applications  and  the  thinking 
behind  them.  They  can  and  must  see 
if  the  project  is  sound  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  countiw  and  must  make  a 
finding  that  repayment  can  be  expected. 
This  is  a  legitimate  string  that  is  nec¬ 
essarily  tied  to  the  transaction.  It  is 
bound  up  with  sound  fiscal  and  budg¬ 
etary  policies  of  the  debtor  nation.  The 
leverage  for  fiscal  reform  in  the  recipi¬ 
ent  counti’y  which  the  loan-making 
process  makes  possible  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  advantages  of  this  idea. 

Why  is  an .  authority  for  3  years 
needed?  There  are  some  who  accept 
the  validity  of  the  loan  fund  idea  but 
say  that  long  range  planning  can  still 
take  place  even  though  funds  for  only  1 
year  are  authorized. 

This  ignores  the  basic  realities  of  ne¬ 
gotiating  and  programing.  If  only  1 
year’s  funds  were  authorized,  two  things 
would  happen.  There  would  be  no  ef¬ 
fort  on  our  part,  or  on  the  part  of  other 
countries,  to  explore  other  projects  than 
those  previously  submitted,  "rhe  effort 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  Washington  and  in  the 
field  would  be  to  discard  projects  and 
develop  a  priority  list  which  would  total 
the  authorization  for  1  year.  There 
would  be  little  incentive  for  planning, 
negotiating,  surveying,  and  estimating. 
The  process  of  forward  thinking  simply 
could  not  be  effective  in  a  fiscal  vacuum. 

Moreover,  a  1-year  authority  for  the 
fund  would  perpetuate  the  chief  cause 
for  all  the  waste,  poor  planning,  and 
looseness  of  the  past.  All  planning, 
negotiations,  and  loan  agreements  would 
be  frantically  carried  on  on  the  part  of 
both  lender  and  borrower  with  the  tick¬ 
ing  of  the  clock  audible  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  The  loan  fund  could  not  hu¬ 
manly  be  expected  to  proceed  with  re¬ 
straint,  knowing  that  its  first  year’s  rec¬ 
ord  of  loans  made  would  largely  deter¬ 
mine  the  second  year’s  authority. 

I  realize  that  congressional  control 
must  not  be  surrendered.  But  I  confess 
I  feel  that  Congress  is  still  very  much  in 
the  control  picture.  It  may  exercise  no 
fewer  than  seven  controls: 

First.  The  criteria  governing  the 
fund’s  operations. 

Second.  Reports  of  any  transaction, 
on  request. 

Third.  Semianual  reports  of  activities. 

Fourth.  Government  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice  audit. 

Fifth.  Authorizing  legislation  which 
can  change  or  limit  the  loan  fund’s  au¬ 
thority  each  year. 

Sixth.  Supplement  appropriation  bills 
which,  under  the  Government  Corpora¬ 
tion  Control  Act,  can  reduce  future  au¬ 
thority  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury. 

Seventh.  Field  investigations  by  con¬ 
gressional  committees. 

Here  then  is  our  position.  In  10  years 
we  have  learned  by  trial  and,  sometimes, 
error  about  this  tremendously  compli¬ 
cated  busines  of  foreign  aid. 
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If  we  need  a  substantial  program  of 
economic  assistance,  then  it  seems  only 
sensible  to  me  to  give  it  a  chance  to  op¬ 
erate  under  businesslike  conditions. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  COFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  NICHOLSON.  How  much  money 
is  there  in  this  pipeline? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  There  is  in  what  we 
call  unexpended  funds  $6.2  billion. 
There  is  a  billion  dollars  added  to  that 
in  counterpart  and  local  currencies 
which,  I  may  say,  are  of  limited  use. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Ml-.  JUDD.  How  much  of  that  $6.2 
billion  is  unobligated,  in  other  words, 
not  tied  up? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  have  been  talking 
about  economic  assistance  and  the  figure 
there  is  $27  million. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  is  about  $500  million 
for  military  assistance  and  $33  million 
for  defense  support,  and  technical  as¬ 
sistance  and  economic  aid  about  150 
million.  But  the  rest  of  the  money  in 
the  pipeline  is  not  free  to  use  for  other 
purposes.  It  is  still  working. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  This  pipeline  money  is 
committed  to  projects.  The  pipeline  on 
the  military  side  has  been  reduced  to 
under  2  years  and  on  the  economic  side 
the  pipeline  has  been  reduced  to  about 
a  year.  That  corresponds  roughly  with 
the  lead  time  necessary  in  getting  de¬ 
livery  of  tanks,  planes,  and  so  forth,  on 
the  military  side,  or  to  set  up  effective 
projects  on  the  economic  side. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Many  assume  that  be¬ 
cause  money  is  in  the  pipeline  and  not 
expended,  therefore  it  is  not  tied  up. 
But  contracts  for  items  requiring  a  long 
lead  time  could  not  be  let  or  continued 
without  this  money  in  the  pipehne  to  pay 
for  them  when  delivered.  We  cannot 
use  it  for  anything  else. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  The  contracts  have 
been  let,  the  arrangements  have  been 
fii-med  up,  they  are  final,  and  otherwise 
would  have  to  be  upset  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  our  common  effort. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  may  state,  and  I 
think  these  are  accurate  figures  given  to 
om-  committee  today,  that  the  total 
amount  of  unobligated  funds  in  all  cate¬ 
gories  amounts  to  $726  million.  Of 
course,  a  portion  of  that  money  has  been 
appropriated  on  a  3 -year  basis.  Re- 
fen-ing  to  the  Asian  fund  appropriation 
of  $1  milhon,  they  have  only  b^n  able 
to  obligate  $6  million  in  the  2  years.  So 
you  still  have  $94  million  of  that;  $726 
million  is  unobhgated. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  essentially  the 
same  figure  I  gave.  I  think  it  is  up 
about  $30  million  above  the  estimates 
that  were  given  us  as  to  what  the  obli¬ 
gated  balances  would  be  on  June  30. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Which  indicates  we 
gave  them  too  much  money  last  year. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Actually  the  figure 
given  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  was  $685  million  unobligated  in 
total;  and  we  might  say  on  the  $685  mil¬ 
lion,  $500  million  of  it  was  a  saving  by 
the  agency  during  the  past  year  which 
the  President  pointed  out. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  said  that  these 
were  accurate  figures  given  us  as  of 
today. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  $500  million  un¬ 
obligated  is  part  of  the  savings.  The 
Defense  Department  has  reduced  their 
budget  by  that  amount. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  In  other  words,  that 
$500  million  was  a  planned  saving. 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  seems  to  me  with  re¬ 
spect  to  that  money  in  the  Asian  fund 
we  should  commend  these  departments 
for  not  spending  money  they  do  not  need 
to  spend,  and  it  also  seems  to  me  that 
when  you  have  already  at  the  authori¬ 
zation  stage  cut  this  bill  $622  million 
below  the  amended  budget  request,  or 
$1,122  million  below  the  January  budget 
request,  we  have  just  about  used  up  all 
of  the  savings  that  these  departments 
have  made. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Should  they  not  be 
reprimanded  for  requesting  this  Con¬ 
gress  to  provide  more  money  than  they 
actually  needed? 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PULTON.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  last  year  our  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  cut  the  request  by  $1.1 
billion,  and  this  House  adopted  an 
amendment  of  $1  billion.  New,  this 
leaves  only  $33  million  unobligated  in 
defense  support,  and  on  technical  and 
economic  assistance  there  is  $152  mil¬ 
lion.  It  is  only  $185  million  in  all  un¬ 
obligated;  a  very  small  amount. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
colleague  from  Maine  for  his  able  pres¬ 
entation  on  the  floor  here  today,  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  this  question.  Has 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
checked  very  recently — and  I  mean  by 
that  in  the  last  day  or  week — ^with  Mr. 
Percival  Brundage,  who  is,  of  course,  in 
the  Executive  Branch,  to  see  v’hether  or 
not  these  are  the  figures  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  really  desires,  or  will  it  be 
after  the  enactment  of  this  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  that  then  we  will  find  out  that 
actually  the  administration  desires  a 
lesser  amount? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  1  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  committee  has  been, 
I  think,  constant  in  trying  to  get  the 
most  up-to-date  figures.  We,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  wanted  to  assure  ourselves  that 
in  coming  to  this  chamber  we  had  fig¬ 
ures  that  were  as  up  to  date  as  my  good 


friend  from  Louisiana  had  in  his  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations,  so  that  we 
would  be  talking  on  the  same  basis. 

Mr.  COAD.  I  am  sui’e  you  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  only  within  the 
last  few  days  that  Mr.  Bnmdage  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  sent  this  letter 
out,  or  perhaps  2  weeks  ago  or  more, 
stating  that  the  other  departments 
should- cut  back  to  the  1957  level.  Now, 
does  that  mean  that  there  might  be 
further  reductions  even  in  this  budget? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Since  this  authorization 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
still  to  pass  on  is  $524  million  below  last 
year’s  appropriation,  I  think  we  can  be 
quite  sure  that  this  program  is  bound 
to  be  within  the  so-called  Brundage  let¬ 
ter  amount. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution  and  remind  the 
Members  that  we  will  have  adequate 
time  tomorrow  under  the  5-minute  rule 
to  further  explore  this  program. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  thing  that  is  new  in  this 
loan  fund  is  not  that  there  is  a  greater 
grant  of  power;  quite  the  contrary.  The 
loans  from  this  loan  fund  are  to  be  made 
under  more  -  specific  restrictions  than 
exist  today.  ICA  has  made  loans  of  all 
sorts  and  all  over  the  place  under  exist¬ 
ing  legislation.  We  gave  them  author¬ 
ity  to  do  that  and,  in  fact,  in  the  past 
required  that  they  use  as  much  as  half 
the  economic  assistance  funds  for  loans. 
But  for  the  first  time,  under  this  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund,  the  loans  would 
have  to  be  made  according  to  rather 
tight  criteria,  stiff er  than  for  loans  made 
now  either  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  or  even  imder  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement  by 
the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  dealing  with  the  criticism  raised 
yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  Mich¬ 
igan  [Mr.  Me'derI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 
ICA’s  Position  on  SxATEMBasrTS  op  Congress¬ 
man  Header,  Pages  10627-10637  op  the 
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JORDAN  ROADS  PROGRAM 

Congressman  Header’s  article  in  the  April 
1957  issue  of  the  Reader’s  Digest  contained 
the  following  statement  concerning  the  ICA 
program  in  Jordan: 

“Jordan,  a  poor,  arid  country  with  1,500,000 
population,  has  an  overwhelming  problem:  a 
half  million  Arab  refugees  from  Palestine. 
Our  major  cure  has  been  to  construct 
throughways  for  the  country’s  fewer  than 
9,000  automobiles.” 

On  April  19,  1957,  as  one  element  in  an 
attachment  to  a  letter  to  Senator  Bush,  Hr. 
Hollister  sent  forward  the  following  com¬ 
ment  on  the  foregoing  statement: 
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“The  major  cure  for  the  Palestine  refugee 
problem  has  never  been  road  building  but 
development  of  the  Jordan  River.  To  this 
end  the  President  3  years  ago  designated 
Brie  Johnston  as  his  special  representative 
to  try  to  get  the  four  countries  involved — 
Israel,  Jordan,  Syria,  and  Lebanon — to  agree 
to  develop  the  river,  to  date  without  suc¬ 
cess.  The  United  States  has  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  contributed  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  U.  N.  to  feed  the  Palestine  refugees.  The 
road  program  is  not  part  of  a  direct  attempt 
to  relieve  the  refugee  problem. 

“Jordan  has  only  225  miles  of  railroad,  so 
It  must  also  depend  on  highway  transporta¬ 
tion.  Following  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  transportation  which  had 
formerly  flowed  east-west  from  Jordan  to  the 
Hedlterranean  was  cut  off  and  had  to  be 
diverted  into  a  north-south  movement. 
There  was  a  need  for  connecting  links  with 
roads  leading  northward  to  Lebanon  and 
Syria  and  southward  to  the  port  of  Aquaba, 
and  for  roads  connecting  the  4  areas  of 
Jordan  containing  the  bulk  of  the  country's 
million  population,  including  the  Arab 
refugees.  A  total  of  13  projects  involving 
72  miles  of  road  were  undertaken.  The  larg¬ 
est  stretch  is  about  30  miles  long.  Host  of 
these  roads  are  only  gravel.” 

As  the  original  Reader’s  Digest  article 
notes,  the  Arab  refugee  problem  is  of  crucial 
importance  to  a  solution  of  Jordan’s  diffi¬ 
culties.  The  United  States,  in  association 
with  other  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
has  been  working  toward  a  solution  of  the 
refugee  problem  not  only  In  Jordan  but 
throughout  the  Arab  States,  through  the 
vehicle  of  the  United  Nations  Belief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East  (UNRWA).  From  December  1. 
1945,  through  December  31,  1956,  UNRWA 
expenditures  totaled  $224.6  million — $192.0 
million  for  direct  relief  and  $32.6  million 
for  rehabilitation  projects  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  self-support.  The  United  States  share 
of  these  expenditures  was  about  two-thirds. 
Of  the  approximately  925,000  refugees,  511,- 
000  are  located  in  Jordan. 

As  was  noted  in  ICA’s  initial  comment  on 
the  Reader’s  Digest  article,  the  development 
of  the  Jordan  River  has  been  regarded  by 
the  United  States  as  the  project  offering  the 
best  possibilities  for  solution  of  the  refugee 
problem.  To  date,  this  project  has  not  been 
undertaken,  since  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  secure  agreement  among  the  four  nations 
principally  concerned — Jordan,  Lebanon, 
Syria,  and  Israel — as  to  mutually  acceptable 
terms  of  development. 

In  a  letter  dated  July  15,  1957,  and  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Hr.  Boyd  Crawford,  staff  adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee,  Hr.  Charles  Stevenson,  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  staff  of  the  Reader’s  Digest  states  that 
“ICA’s  own  records  show  that  road  con¬ 
struction  Is  by  far  the  biggest  ICA  project  in 
Jordan — with  $7.5  million  spent  for  this  to 
date.” 

However,  Mr.  Stevenson  makes  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  original  Digest  article  conten¬ 
tion — that  the  major  iCA  effort  at  solution 
of  the  refugee  problem  has  consisted  of 
highway  construction.  His  letter  addresses 
rather,  the  magnitude  of  the  road  program 
and  draws  attention  to  its  asserted  charac¬ 
teristics  of  overdesign,  and  excessive  cost 
per  mile.  In  support  of  this  thesis,  he  cites 
the  March  14.  1956,  Report  of  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Special  Study  Mission  to  the 
Middle  East,  South  and  Southeast  Asia,  and 
Pacifle,  noting  the  complaint  that  the  ICA 
roads  are  “far,  too  costly  and  elaborate  for 
a  country  as  underdeveloped  as  Jordan.”  He 
further  cites  the  USOM-Jordan  Annual  Re¬ 
port  of  June  1956  to  show  construction  of 
400  kilometers  of  primary  roads  and  120  kilo¬ 
meters  of  secondary  roads  and  to  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  construction  undertaken 
and  the  standards  adopted. 
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Mr.  Stevenson  is  correct  In  his  assumption 
that  road  construction  constitutes  the  major 
ICA  activity  in  Jordan:  the  UNRWA  pro¬ 
gram,  directly  keyed  to  the  refugee  problem, 
is  not  subject  to  ICA  control  or  supervision.^ 
As  Mr.  Stevenson  clearly  recognizes,  road 
construction  is  not  and  was  never  intended 
to  be  a  cure  for  the  refugee  problem  al¬ 
though  it  has  provided  temporary  employ¬ 
ment  for  as  many  as  10,000  refugees.  Bather, 
it  constitutes  a  positive  effort  to  provide  ef¬ 
fective  assistance  to  the  Government  of 
Jordan  in  its  economic  development  program. 

The  original  ICA  response  to  the  Reader’s 
Digest  article  contains  one  factual  inaccu¬ 
racy:  that  the  ICA  road  program  involved  72 
miles  of  road.  In  fact,  the  ICA  road  con¬ 
struction  program  covers  approximately  181 
miles  (292  kilometers),  rather  than  72  as 
stated.  Of  this  amount,  approximately  93 
miles  (149  kilometers)  constitute  elements 
in  the  primary  Jordanian  road  system;  the 
balance  are  farm-to-market  and  village 
access  feeder  roads. 

ICA’s  present  road  program  consists  of  the 
following : 

1.  ‘Amman-Na’ur,  12  kilometers. 

2.  Na’ur-Kallia  Junction,  42  kilometers. 

3.  Syrian  Border-Jarash,  45  kilometers. 

4.  Jarash-Sweileh,  34  kilometers. 

5.  Sweileh-Na’ur  Junction,  16  kilometers. 

Two  farm-to-market  roads  in  the  Amman 

reglon-Sahab-’Amman,  6  kilometers:  Um 
Jouza-Elrmemein  to  the  Swelleh-Jarash 
Highway,  15  kilometers. 

Nineteen  village  access  roads  in  three  po¬ 
litical  subdivisions  of  Jordan  Palestine:  (1) 
Nablus,  (2)  Jerusalem,  and  (3)  Hebron  Dis¬ 
tricts,  involving  approximately  122  kilo¬ 
meters  of  village  road  improvement  and 
development. 

The  June  1956  annual  report  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Services  for  Economic  Development  and 
Public  Works,  cited  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  de¬ 
scribes  accomplishments  of  the  joint  Jor- 
danlan-Amerlcan  development  projects.  On 
page  46  it  details  the  overall  road  construc¬ 
tion  program  of  the  Jordanian  Government, 
calling  for  a  total  of  400  kilometers  of  pri¬ 
mary  roads. 

United  States  technicians  have  assisted 
Jordan  in  laying  out  its  overall  development 
plans  as  well  as  in  implementing  that  por¬ 
tion  which  ICA  has  undertaken  for  demon¬ 
stration  purposes. 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  understandably  misin¬ 
terpreted  the  June  1956  report  as  meaning 
that  ICA  was  financing  the  entire  400  kilo¬ 
meters.  In  actuality,  ICA  is  financing  only 
149  kilometers  and  to  date  has  not  provided 
hard-surfacing  for  any  portion  of  this. 
However,  the  Jordanian  Government’s  initial 
planning  called  for  eventual  hard-surfacing 
of  all  primary  rpads;  ICA-engineered  designs 
provide  for  eventual  asphalt  surfacing  of  the 
“Point  Four”  highways;  and  ICA  may  be  re¬ 
quested  to  provide  some  assistance  for  this 
purpose. 

In  addition  to  the  149  kilometers  of  pri¬ 
mary  road,  the  ICA  program  provides  for  2 
secondary  farm-to-market  roads  totaling  21 
kilometers  and  numerous  village  access  roads 
totaling  approximately  122  kilometers.  In 
the  case  of  these  village  access  roads,  ICA 
furnishes  supplies,  materials,  and  engineer¬ 
ing  guidance;  labor  is  furnished  by  the  vil¬ 
lage  Itself. 

The  charge  that  ICA  roads  are  overde¬ 
signed,  excessively  costly  throughways  de¬ 
serves  particular  attention.  As  Mr.  Steven¬ 
son  notes,  Jordanian  main  roads  are  nor¬ 
mally  7  meters  wide,  with  5  meters  asphalted. 
Major  point  4  highways  are  9  meters 
wide,  are  designed  to  American  stapdards, 
and  will  eventually  have  a  7-meter  asphalt 
strip. 


1  United  States  contribution  Is  made 
through  the  State  Department  which  has  the 
prime  responsibility  for  dealing  with 
UNRWA. 


A  7-meter  (23-foot)  driving  strip  with  3- 
foot  shoulders  will  indeed  constitute  a  major 
improvement  over  the  former  standard  5- 
meter  (16-foot)  strip  with  equivalent 
shoulders.  It  will  provide  a  driving  surface 
40  percent  wider  than  the  former  standard — • 
at  an  initial  cost,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Stevenson, 
only  9  piercent  higher.  The  annual  cost  of 
these  improved  roads,  however,  will  be  far 
lower,  since  the  greatly  superior  engineering 
and  construction  will  enaWe  far  lower  main¬ 
tenance  costs. 

These  primary  roads  when  completed,  will 
be  equivalent  to  secondary  or  tertiary  sur¬ 
faced  roads  in  the  United  States.  They  are 
designed  to  hold  up  under  the  increasing  bus 
and  heavy  truck  traffic  which  are  the  only 
means  of  adequate  transportation  in  Jordan. 
As  experience  in  the  United  States  has  shown, 
roads  must  be  designed  to  withstand  the 
effect  of  heavy  vehicular  traffic — not  passen¬ 
ger  automobiles,  which,  as  the  Digest  article 
notes,  number  less  than  9,000. 

The  smaller  but  more  numerous  village 
access  and  farm-to-market  roads  will  re¬ 
main  simple  gravel  roads.  In  conjunction 
with  the  main  roads,  they  have  already  made 
possible  a  substantial  and  gratifying  increase 
in  movement  to  market  and  export  of  such 
perishable  vegetables  as  tomatoes. 

The  point  4  highways  are  soundly  engi¬ 
neered  and  are  expected  to  provide  a  stand¬ 
ard  for  Jordan’s  much  larger  total  high¬ 
way  program.  But  far  from  representing 
throughways,  they  are  the  equivalent  of  two- 
lane  country  roads  in  the  United  States. 

LEBANESE  DEMONSTRATION  FARM  AT  TERBOL 

Representative  Meader’s  article  in  the 
Reader’s  Digest,  March  24,  1957,  states  that 
ICA  “has  built  a  $128,000  cowbarn  in  Leba¬ 
non  to  demonstrate  to  average  farmers  liv¬ 
ing  on  $100  or  less  a  year  the  equipment  they 
should  provide  themselves  with  in  order  to 
get  ahead.” 

The  ICA  replied  on  April  19,  1957,  based 
on  Washington  records,  that  the  United 
States  contribution  to  the  cowbarn  was  only 
$48,265,  that  the  Lebanese  Government  had 
spent  L£100,000  ($30,000)  on  the  cowbarn, 
and  that  the  cowbarn  was  really  a  part  of  an 
overall  animal  husbandry  project  for  which 
the  Lebanese  Government  requested  United 
States  assistance. 

Representative  Meader  replied  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  of  July  15,  1957,  page 
10632,  that: 

(a)  In  the  House  appropriations  hearings 
of  1955,  on  page  345,  the  ICA  representative 
had  not  denied  that  the  cowbarn  cost  $128,- 
000;  and 

(b)  Certain  members  of  the  House  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  said  at  that  time  (p. 
345)  that  the  project  was  out  of  proportion 
to  Lebanon’s  needs. 

Comment:  ICA  wishes  to  note  the  follow¬ 
ing  facts : 

1.  A  recent  check  of  fiscal  records  of  the 
mission  show  that  the  ICA  contribution  to 
date  for  the  dairy  barn  and  fence,  the  cattle 
shed  and  fence,  the  trench  silo  and  the  barn¬ 
yard  is  $50,269;  and  that  the  Lebanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  contribution  for  these  same  instal¬ 
lations  amounts  to  L£160,800  ($48,000). 

2.  The  figure  of  $128,000  mentioned  in  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  hearings 
on  July  16,  1954  (p.  345),  may  have  been 
an  estimate  made  at  that  time  of  the  entire 
cost  of  the  animal  husbandry  part  of  the 
Terbol  project,  i.  e.,  the  cost  of  construction 
of  the  buildings  (dairy  barn,  cattle  shed, 
sUo,  and  barnyard),  plus  the  cost  of  the 
bulls  and  cows,  and  the  equipment  for  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  project.  However,  the  origi¬ 
nal  source  of  this  $128,000  figure  is  not  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  congressional  testimony.  This 
aggregate  cost  of  the  animal  husbandry  proj¬ 
ect  (buildings,  bulls,  cows,  and  equipment) 
to  date  is  $99,934  contributed  by  ICA  plus 
L£288,000  ($86,000)  contributed  by  the  Leb¬ 
anese  Government, 
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3.  The  so-called  cowbarn  Is  merely  one 
part  of  an  agricultural  demonstration  and 
experimental  farm  at  Terbol  which  is  the 
Lebanese  Government’s  principal  agricul¬ 
tural  demonstration  and  experimental  center 
for  the  entire  country. 

This  farm  is  the  Lebanese  equivalent  of 
(although  much  smaller  in  scale  than) 
Beltsvllle.  To  say  that  the  Lebanese  farmer 
cannot  duplicate  Terbol,  and  therefore  that 
Terbol  is  too  large  for  Lebanon,  is  the  same 
as  saying  that  the  American  farmer  cannot 
duplicate  Beltsville,  and  therefore  that  Belts- 
ville  is  too  large  for  the  United  States. 

The  entire  project  Includes  125  acres  of 
agricultural  land  and  250  acres  of  an  af¬ 
forestation  tract,  all  of  which  was  paid  for 
by  the  Lebanese  Government. 

One  part  of  the  work  is  the  animal-hus¬ 
bandry  project  where  Imported  Holstein 
bulls  and  cows  (30  cows  and  22  bulls)  are 
used  for  upbreeding  the  local  cattle  strain. 
Another  phase  of  the  project  is  experimen¬ 
tation  with  different  forage  crops,  to  im¬ 
prove  soil  and  to  make  better  animal  feed, 
of  which  Lebanon  is  in  deficient  supply.  It 
has  been  found  that  crossbred  Holstein 
cows,  scientifically  fed,  yield  eight  times  as 
much  milk  as  do  local  cows  fed  in  the  local 
manner.  Crossbred  calves  from  the  project 
bring  a  much  higher  price  on  the  local  mar¬ 
ket  than  do  calves  of  the  local  breed.  Ter¬ 
bol  has  contributed  to  a  great  increase  in 
dairy  production  in  Lebanon. 

Another  phase  of  the  project  is  to  improve 
the  local  poultry  breeds  with  American 
chickens.  This  project  has  become  so  popu¬ 
lar  that  large  eggs  are  now  marketed  in 
Lebanon  as  “point  4  eggs”  whether  they 
come  from  Terbol  or  from  private  flocks. 
Horticulture,  varietal  experiments  with 
cereals,  aforestation,  farm-machinery  re¬ 
pair,  and  irrigation  are  other  phases  of  the 
Terbol  work. 

Local  farmers  are  coming  from  villages 
throughout  the  area  to  see  the  new  methods, 
at  Terbol.  Thus,  the  beginnings  of  a  prac¬ 
tical  agricultural-extension  system. 

Terbol  has  already  had  a  substantial  eco¬ 
nomic  and  educational  impact  upon 
Lebanese  agriculture. 

4.  The  entire  Terbol  project  was  turned 
over  to  the  Lebanese  Government  to  manage 
and  finance  in  the  spring  of  1955.  ICA 
experts  continue  to  advise  on  its  work. 

The  Lebanese  Government  intends  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  activities  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve 
both  small  and  large  farms  in  Lebanon,  as 
Lebanon  is  now  able  to  produce  only  a  small 
.  part  of  its  total  food-consumption  require¬ 
ments.  While  most  of  the  farms  in  Lebanon 
are  relatively  small,  many  in  the  Bekaa 
Valley,  where  Terbol  is  located,  are  from 
100  to  1,000  acres  each. 

BURMA 

1.  The  reason  why  Burma  requested  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  United  States  aid  program  in 
1953. 

The  Reader’s  Digest  research  report  made 
the  following  statements  on  this  question: 

(1)  “The  reasons  for  Burma’s  cancelling 
the  United  States  aid  program  in  1953  were 
stated  thus  by  Congressman  Walter  H.  Judd, 
original  sponsor  of  an  Asiatic  aid  program, 
during  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
hearings  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956 
(p.  457) :  Burma  Interrupted  the  former  aid 
program  from  us  because  she  didn’t  like  the 
way  we  were  doing  it.” 

ICA  comment:  Congressman  Meader  has 
quoted  Congressman  Judd  correctly  in  say¬ 
ing  “Burma  interrupted  the  former  aid  pro¬ 
gram  from  us  because  she  didn’t  like  the 
way  we  were  doing  it.”  ’This  statement  was 
not  made  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  spe¬ 
cifically  related  to  reasons  why  Burma  termi¬ 
nated  the  United  States  aid  program;  but  it 
might  be  assumed  from  this  statement  that 
Congressman  Judd  believed  the  above  was  one 
of  the  reasons.  That  this  was  not  the  only 
nor  the  major  reason  for  Burma’s  action  is 
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made  clear  In  the  following  language  taken 
from  the  report  of  the  Special  Study  Mission 
to  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  dated  Jan¬ 
uary  29,  1954,  of  which  Congressman  Judd 
was  chairman :  “As  a  result  of  political  pres¬ 
sure  within  Burma  generated  largely  by  the 
KMT  (KuoMlnTang)  issue,  Burma  requested 
in  March  1953  that  the  program  be  discon¬ 
tinued  as  of  June  1953.  Although  the  KMT 
problem  was  not  mentioned  in  the  public  an¬ 
nouncement  of  termination,  Burma  was  re¬ 
luctant,  for  political  reasons,  to  accept  fur¬ 
ther  United  States  aid  while  public  opinion 
was  blaming  this  country  at  least  indirectly 
for  the  troubles  caused  by  the  Chinese  guer¬ 
rillas”  (p.  64). 

A  similar  statement  of  the  reason  why 
Burma  terminated  the  program  was  given 
In  the  report  of  the  Special  Study  Mission  to 
the  Middle  East,  South  and  Southeast  Asia 
and  the  Pacific,  March  14,  1953,  of  which 
Congressman  Zablocki  was  chairman  (p.  96). 

(2)  “The  report  of  the  special  study  mis¬ 
sion  of  which  Representative  Judd  was  a 
member,  put  it  this  way:  ‘The  Burmese  wish 
to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  »  •  •  Many  Bur¬ 
mese  have  opposed  any  American  aid  lest  it 
turn  out  to  be,  as  the  Communists  charge, 
the  entering  wedge  by  which  the  United 
States  might  attain  for  Itself  a  position  of 
dominance  over  Burma’s  economic  life,  and 
perhaps  try  to  control  Burma’s  international 
policies.’  ■  (Pp.  95-96,  Report  of  Special  Study 
Mission  to  the  Middle  East,  South  and  South¬ 
east  Asia,  and  Pacific,  March  14,  1956.)’’ 

ICA  comment:  These  statements  appear 
In  the  special  study  mission  report  under  a 
discussion  of  the  economic  situation  in 
Burma.  ’They  are  not  presented  in  the  con¬ 
text  of  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  why  Burma 
requested  the  termination  of  United  States 
aid,  and  they  were  not  stated  as  such  in  this 
report.  In  full,  the  quotation  is  as  follows: 
“Burma  needs  assistance  to  counter  the  grow¬ 
ing  blandishments  of  the  Communist  na¬ 
tions.  The  Burmese  wish  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  and  prefer  to  exchange  their  sur¬ 
plus  rice  for  needed  goods  and  services.  If 
the  United  States,  itself  the  world’s  third 
largest  exporter  of  rice,  wishes  to  provide 
some  of  the  aid  Burma  needs  If  she  is  to  re¬ 
main  free,  a  new  basis  must  be  found  for 
extending  our  aid.” 

2.  The  resumption  of  assistance  to  Burma: 
The  Reader’s  Digest  research  report  asserts: 
“The  United  States-Burmese  agreement  of 
March  21,  1957,  bears  out  that  ICA  is  not 
again  carrying  on  a  program  in  Burma  de¬ 
spite  its  statement  to  this  effect.”  This  re¬ 
port  further  gives  Information  to  the  effect 
that  Burma  does  not  want  any  United  States 
Government  gifts  of  so-called  foreign  aid, 
that  there  is  to  be  no  ICA  mission  set  up  in 
Burma,  that  Burma  will  hire  its  own  tech¬ 
nicians  which  will  work  directly  for  and  be 
paid  entirely  by  the  Burmese  Government, 
and  that  the  Burmese  Government  will 
originate  and  carry  out  its  own  projects 
when,  as,  and  if  it  pleases. 

ICA  comment:  While  it  is  true  that  ICA  is 
not  providing  further  aid  to  Burma  on  a 
grant  basis,  an  agreement  was  concluded  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Burma  on  March 
21,  1957,  for  assistance  under  the  mutual 
security  program,  on  a  loan  basis,  for  the 
financing  of  mutually  agreed  projects.  ICA 
noyf  has  a  small  staff  in  Burma,  within  the 
American  Embassy,  which  has  begun  discus¬ 
sion  with  the  Burmese  Government  of  spe¬ 
cific  projects  to  be  financed  under  this  agree¬ 
ment.  It,  therefore,  can  be  said  that  the 
United  States  is  again  carrying  on  a  program 
in  Burma  in  the  sense  that  the  agreement 
already  signed  commits  the  United  States  to 
providing  such  aid  and  that  it  is  the  full 
intention  of  the  United  States  to  abide  by 
its  commitment  under  this  agreement. 

I.AOS 

“Recently  in  Laos,  a  country  of  IVi  million 
Inhabitants,  Congressmen  saw  a  depot 


crammed  with  enough  expensive  drugs,  hypo¬ 
dermic  needles,  and  other  medical  supplies 
to  care  for  much  of  southeast  Asia.” 

Comment:  ICA  has  never  disputed  that 
Congressmen  saw  a  depot  with  the  medical 
supplies  referred  to  in  this  statement.  Its 
previous  comment  on  this  point  Indicated 
the  limited  extent  of  ICA  assistance  in 
financing  the  import  of  such  supplies.  At  a 
hearing  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  June  24,  1957,  when  this  sub¬ 
ject  was  brought  up.  Congressman  Judd  of 
Minnesota,  who  was  one  of  those  who  saw  the 
supplies  referred  to  stated: 

“It  never  was  suggested  that  those  were 
stores  purchased  by  American  funds.  We 
never  said  that.  Somebody  added  that  onto 
it.  We  reported  seeing  the  most  fabulous 
collection  of  expensive  hypodermic  needles, 
antibiotics,  and  everything  else.  *  •  •  But  it 
was  never  suggested  that  it  came  from  us — 
we  were  putting  no  American  aid  in  at  that 
time.  This  was  a  case  where  somebody  had 
gone  wild  and  used  French  money  or 
UNESCO  money  or  somebody  else’s  money  for 
it.  It  wasn’t  ours.” 

Our  information  is  that  the  French  left  a 
sizable  supply  of  drugs  for  its  military  hospi¬ 
tal  in  Vientiane,  used  for  the  care  of  French 
and  Laos  forces.  We  believe  that  the  medi¬ 
cal  supplies  referred  to  in  Congressman 
Meader's  statement  were  largely  from  this 
source. 

PHILIPPINES 

"Expensive  pieces  of  electrical  equipment. 
Including  electronic  microscopes,  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  Philippines  when  no  power  or 
personnel  to  operate  them  were  available.” 

Comment:  The  former  ICA  comment  on 
this  point  did  not  take  issue  with  Congress¬ 
man  Meader’s  statement.  It  did,  however, 
point  out  that  corrective  action  was  subse¬ 
quently  taken.  An  operator  has  been 
trained,  the  power  supply  is  adequate,  and 
the  microscope  is  being  used  for  Important 
research  in  plant  pathology  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  serums  and  vaccines. 

“Distilled  water  was  ordered  from  the 
United  States  to  be  shipped  to  Manila,  despite 
the  fact  that  stills  to  produce  such  water  on 
the  scene  had  already  been  supplied.” 

Comment :  As  stated  in  ICA’s  previous  com¬ 
ment.  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  did  buy 
$250  worth  of  distilled  water  for  the  Philip¬ 
pines  in  1951.  We  think  the  project  was 
justified.  This  water  was  required  for  intra¬ 
venous  injection,  and  while  the  Philippines 
could  produce  distilled  water,  there  was  an 
inadequate  supply  in  the  Philippines  of  vials 
used  in  administering  such  Injections.  It 
was  found  that  vials  already  filled  with  dis¬ 
tilled  water  at  a  cost  of  10  cents  each  were 
available  in  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
use  of  the  filled  vials  was  cheaper  than  the 
purchase  of  empty  vials,  shipment  to  the 
Philippines,  and  the  labor  costs  involved  in 
repacking. 

INDIA 

Congressman  Meader’s  article  in  the  April 
1957  issue  of  the  Reader’s  Digest  leveled  a 
number  of  criticisms  at  the  ICA  program  in 
-India — insufficient  attention  to  the  success¬ 
ful  community  development  program;  ex¬ 
cessive  attention  to  rail  transport;  and  con¬ 
centration  on  commodity  imports  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  self-help  projects. 

On  April  19,  1957,  as  one  element  in  an 
attachment  to  a  letter  to  Senator  Bush,  Mr. 
Hollister  sent  forward  comments  on  the 
criticisms. 

On  July  15,  1957,  Congressman  Meader  in¬ 
serted  into  the  Congressional  Record  a 
statement  supplied  by  Charles  Stevenson  of 
the  Reader’s  Digest  staff.  This  statement 
reiterates  and  expands  upon  the  criticisms, 
raised  in  the  original  Digest  article,  directed 
at  specific  elements  of  the  ICA  program: 
grain  storage,  community  development,  and 
assistance  to  the  Indian  railroad  system.  It 
appears  from  the  content  of  these  subse- 
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quent  comments  that  certain  distinctive 
features  of  the  situation  in  India  have  been 
given  Inadequate  attention.  ICA  wtshes  to 
supplement  its  initial  response  to  clarify  the 
nature  of  the  economic  problems  faced  in 
India,  the  types  and  magnitude  of  effort  in 
which  India  is-  engaging  to  meet  these  prob¬ 
lems.  and  the  essential  character  of  ICA  par¬ 
ticipation  in  this  activity. 

The  problems  of  modern  India  are  analo¬ 
gous  to  those  in  postwar  Europe.  In  essence, 
they  reflect  the  general  case  where  aid  is 
needed  to  offset  balance  of  payments  diffi¬ 
culties  which  would  otherwise  limit  a  coun¬ 
try’s  ability  to  carry  out  mutually  desired 
defense  commitments  and  meet  their  own 
desired  economic  development  objectives. 
In  India,  however,  the  full  force  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  pressures  needs  to  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  the  overall  size  of  the  problem  and 
the  nature  of  the  Indian  Government’s  com¬ 
mitment  to  improvement  of  the  conditions 
of  life  for  the  nearly  400  million  people  of 
India. 

India  spent  the  equivalent  of  about  $8.7 
billion  in  the  5  years  of  the  first  plan  period 
for  development  purposes.  By  1956,  India 
had  succeeded  in  raising  its  gross  national 
product  by  about  18  percent,  per  capita  in¬ 
come  about  11  percent,  food  grain  produc¬ 
tion  by  20  percent  and  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  by  40  percent.  India  had  obviously  un¬ 
dertaken  the  major  burden  of  financing  its 
development  program,  utilizing  all  the  re¬ 
sources  it  could  command  including  a 
planned  use  of  reserves.  MSP  assistance,  al¬ 
though  it  represented  only  3  to  4  percent  of 
total  development  outlays,  during  this  period 
provided  financing  for  essential  development 
imports. 

However,  India  remains  a  poor  country 
with  a  very  low  standard  of  living.  To  keep 
pace  with  population  growth  alone — about  5 
million  annually — ^substantial  economic  de¬ 
velopment  is  required.  India  is  attempting 
to  accelerate  its  attack  on  the  crucial  eco¬ 
nomic  problems;  population  pressure,  pov¬ 
erty.  unemployment,  ill  health,  and  ignor¬ 
ance.  In  its  second  5-year  plan,  India  has 
initiated  a  program  proposing  development 
outlays  of  some  $17  billion.  In  its  present 
state  of  Industrial  development,  India  will  of 
necessity  be  required  to  Import  substantial 
amounts  of  commodities,  supplies,  and 
equipment  for  current  needs  and  for  further 
development.  'These  Imports  cannot  be  fi¬ 
nanced  without  assistance  from  the  more 
developed  countries.  Programs  inspiring 
local  self-help  activities  have  a  role  to  play 
in  any  aid  program  and  have  certainly  been 
important  in  the  development  of  India.  The 
crucial  problem  for  India  now  is  to  obtain 
the  additional  foreign  exchange  resources  to 
finance  the  imports  necessary  for  realization 
of  its  development  objectives. 

Grain  storage 

The  50  prefabricated  buildings  for  flat 
storage  of  grain  and  2  silos  arrived  in  India 
in  December  1955.  In  April  1956  ICA  agreed 
to  supply  an  additional  500  storage  build¬ 
ings  at  a  cost  of  $4  million,  contingent,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  erection  of  the  first  52  buildings 
by  the  Indian  Government.  Therefore,  it  is 
not  correct  to  say  that  the  additional  $4  mil¬ 
lion  assistance  was  made  available  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  in  2  years  the  Indians  hadn’t 
got  around  to  putting  up  the  buildings  we 
had  already  sent. 

A  draft  project  implementation  order  for 
$4  million  for  grain  storage  buildings  was 
received  in  ICA/W  on  January  25.  1957.  This 
was  not  issued.  Instead,  after  consultation 
among  Interested  ICA/W  officers,  a  message 
drafted  February  28,  1957,  and  dispatched 
March  6,  1957,  Included  the  statement  that 
“ICA/W  is  reluctantly  forced  to  conclude 
that  the  assurances  upon  which  the  project 
was  approved  have  not  been  borne  out  by 
performance  to  date.”  The  message  went  on 
to  discuss  modification  of  the  project  agree- 
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ment  to  reduce  our  commitment.  Pursuant 
to  this  message  amendment  No.  1  to  supple¬ 
ment  No.  2  was  signed  on  April  24,  1957,  de- 
obllgating  the  entire  $4  million.  This  deci¬ 
sion  was  taken  on  the  basis  of  a  normal  ICA 
analysis  of  the  grain  storage  project  con¬ 
ducted  in  February  and  was  not  made  in 
response  to  the  GAO  report  or  the  Reader’s 
Digest  article. 

The  deobllgated  funds  were  reprogramed 
to  finance  the  construction  of  a  thermal 
powerplant  in  New  Delhi.  The  deobllgated 
funds  were  made  available  to  the  Indian 
program  because  of  India’s  continuing  need 
for  foreign  exchange. 

Commodity  development 

The  community  development  program  in 
India  began  in  1952,  followed  a  year  later 
by  the  National  Extension  Service.  In  the 
four-volume  report  on  community  develop¬ 
ment  issued  in  December  1956,  by  the  esti¬ 
mates  committee  of  parliament,  ICA  is 
given  a  full  measure  of  credit  for  helping 
in  the  establishment  of  this  program  which 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  terms  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  of  the  development  programs  be¬ 
cause  of  its  potential  effect  on  the  300  mil¬ 
lion  people  living  in  558,000  villages. 

The  community  development  program  is 
comprehensive,  covering  agriculture,  trans¬ 
portation,  education,  health,  cottage  indus¬ 
try,  housing,  and  social  welfare.  The  ex¬ 
tension  program  is  somewhat  less  compre¬ 
hensive  and  therefore  capable  of  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion.  By  the  end  of  the  second  plan 
period  all  of  India’s  villages  should  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  either  community  development  or 
national  extension. 

The  basic  unit  of  these  programs  is  the 
village.  Five  to  seven  community  develop¬ 
ment  villages,  or  about  ten  extension  vil¬ 
lages,  are  served  by  a  multipurpose-village 
level  worker.  These  village  level  workers  are 
backstopped  on  a  block  level  (100  villages) 
by  technical  specialists.  The  block  organi¬ 
zation  is  served  through  district  commis¬ 
sioners  by  the  state  development  commis¬ 
sioner  and  his  staffs  who  in  turn  receive 
help  from  the  central  government’s  minis¬ 
ters  of  community  development  and  the  co¬ 
operating  technical  ministries. 

ICA  has  invested  nearly  $13  million  di¬ 
rectly  into  the  community  development  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  this  grossly  understates  our 
total  contribution  because,  just  as  India’s 
is  a  joint  effort  of  specialized  ministries  co¬ 
ordinated  by  the  ministry  of  community 
development,  so  is  our  contribution  pri¬ 
marily  through  subject  matter  projects  in 
the  agriculture,  industry,  health,  and  edu¬ 
cation  fields. 

For  example,  ICA  has  invested  over  $21 
million  in  a  malaria  control  program,  which 
has  helped  reduce  the  incidence  of  the 
disease  by  one-half.  It  has  not  only  allev¬ 
iated  human  suffering,  but  also  reduced  the 
burden  resulting  from  low  productivity, 
medical  care,  and  the  waste  of  potentially 
cultivatable  land.  Malaria  is  a  rural  disease 
and  its  control  or  eradication  is  closely  tied 
in  with  any  program  of  community  develop¬ 
ment.  ICA  has  also  undertaken  a  number 
of  projects  to  increase  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion  which  also  make  significant  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  development  of  rural  India. 
The  entire  agriculture  extension  program  in 
which  ICA  is  participating  is  a  basic  part 
of  the  community  development  effort.  We 
believe  that  at  least  one-third  of  the  $326.7 
million  aid  program  cited  in  the  article  was 
of  direct  assistance  to  the  community  devel¬ 
opment  effort.  In  addition,  a  substantial 
part  of  the  program  was  of  Indirect  benefit  to 
the  rural  development  effort. 

ICA  believes  that  concepts  of  community 
development  are  sufficiently  well  understood 
in  India  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
put  funds  into  this  phase  of  the  program. 
ICA  is  of  course  pleased  that  the  program 


has  advanced  to  the  point  where  India  no 
longer  needs  United  States  assistance. 

The  report  implies  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  providing  transport  ve¬ 
hicles  to  the  community-development  pro¬ 
gram.  The  justification  is  simply  that  the 
community-development  worker  needs  trans¬ 
port  if  he  is  to  cover  his  development  block, 
representing  an  average-size  of  100  villages 
with  a  population  of  60,000  to  70,000,  spread 
over  an  area  of  150  to  170  square  miles. 

Railroads 

The  economy  of  India  is  almost  entirely 
dependent  upon  railroad  transportation. 
Rail  transportation  is  imperative  not  only 
for  sustenance  and  development  of  the  coun¬ 
try  but  also  for  the  maintenance  of  essential 
exports.  Undermaintenance  in  depression 
and  war  as  well  as  removal  of  equipment  to 
other  war  theaters  during  World  War  II  left 
India  short  of  rolling  stock,  with  a  large  part 
overaged.  Transport  inadequacies  threat¬ 
ened  the  Implementation  of  the  development 
program.  India’s  railways  increased  the 
amount  of  freight  they  carried  during  the 
first  5-year  plan  by  about  31  percent.  The 
modernization  and  expansion  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  was  advanced  through  Mutual  Security 
financing  of  freight  cars,  locomotives,  and 
rails. 

Railway  assistance  was  requested  by  the 
GOI  in  July  1953,  when  the  hearings  on 
fiscal  year  1954  program  were  virtually  com¬ 
pleted.  After  considerable  negotiation  a 
$20  million  program  was  approved  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1953,  because  it  represented  one  of  the 
highest  priority  needs  for  Indian  develop¬ 
ment.  In  fiscal  year  1955  a  $10  million  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  railways  was  approved.  An  ad¬ 
ditional  $8.5  million  was  obligated  to  cover 
the  added  cost  arising  from  procurement  in 
the  United  States  of  50  steam  locomotives 
and  2,000  freight  cars  under  the  fiscal  year 
1955  program.  In  fiscal  year  1956,  $28  mil¬ 
lion  was  requested  for  the  Import  of  indus¬ 
trial  raw  materials,  including  $6  million  of 
steel  for  the  railways.  This  import  program 
represented  only  a  small  part  of  India’s  de¬ 
velopment  import  requirement.  A  larger 
portion  of  the  Import  program  was  allocated 
to  the  railway  program  in  the  light  of  con¬ 
tinued  requirement  for  the  railway  develop¬ 
ment. 

India’s  commitment  to  repay  $45  million 
under  the  loan  agreement  signed  March  22, 
1955,  stems  from  the  whole  of  the  fiscal 
year  1955  development  assistance  program. 
While  the  loan  agreement  does  not  specify 
which  projects  were  financed  from  the  loan, 
as  a  practical  matter  the  railway'  program 
may  be  considered  as  a  loan  program.  ’The 
same  applies  to  the  $37.5  million  loan  ex¬ 
tended  in  fiscal  year  1956.  An  Increasing 
amount  of  development  assistance  has  been 
extended  to  India  in  the  form  of  loans.  MSP 
loans  to  India  of  dollars  and  local  currency 
now  total  $130  million. 

Congressman  Meader’s  article  in  the  April 
1957  issue  of  the  Reader’s  Digest  cites  a  num¬ 
ber  of  examples  of  alleged  poor  judgment  in 
planning  and  of  overprograming,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  program  in  Afghanistan.  In 
the  Reader’s  Digest  research  report,  which 
appeared  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  15,  1957,  the  author  characterizes  the 
intent  of  the  original  article  as  being  de¬ 
signed  to  show  that  “many  millions  of  United 
States  dollars  are  being  spent  to  construct 
huge  dams,  irrigation  works,  and  airline  fa¬ 
cilities  beyond  the  ability  of  a  primitive 
country  to  maintain,  while  inadequate  at¬ 
tention  is  given  to  inexpensive  projects  on 
which  any  effective  self-help  and  long-range 
development  must  be  based.” 

In  support  of  this  thesis,  the  original  ar¬ 
ticle  cited  a  number  of  recommendations 
made  by  a  former  ICA  employee,  Mr.  Court¬ 
ney  Kimler,  asserting  that  Mr.  Kimler’s  prac¬ 
tical,  down-to-earth  suggestions  had  been 
consistently  ignored.  The  article  also  cited 
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a  $14.5  million  airport  construction  project, 
which  by  implication  substituted  for  the  ac¬ 
tivities  recommended  by  Mr.  Kimler. 

The  major  point  singled  out  for  criticism 
In  the  original  article  was  a  $39.5  million 
dam  construction  project,  purportedly  de¬ 
signed  for  large-scale  hydroelectric  power 
generation  as  well  as  for  irrigation. 

On  April  19,  Mr.  Hollister  responded  to  the 
original  article  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Bush. 
An  attachment  to  that  letter  provided  the 
history  of  the  dam  construction  project,  of 
certain  of  the  Kimler  recommendations,  and 
of  the  airport  project. 

The  Reader’s  Digest  research  report  as¬ 
serts  that  the  ICA  response  to  the  original 
article  was  misleading  in  that  it  “takes  Mr. 
Kimler’s  material  completely  out  of  context 
by  deleting  his  major  points.”  Further,  it 
asserts — quite  incorrectly — ^that  “according 
to  its  own  statements,  ICA  ever  since  1953 
has  continued  to  put  half  of  its  money  for 
Afghanistan  into  the  Helmand  Valley 
Dam  •  •  and  cites  as  further  evidence 
reports  of  the  House  Special  Study  Mission  to 
Middle  East,  South  and  Southeast  Asia  and 
Pacific  and  the  ICA-financed  Tudor  Engi¬ 
neering  Co.  report  on  development  of  the 
Helmand  Valley. 

Mr.  Courtney  Kimler  was  sent  to  Afghan¬ 
istan  as  Industry  and  Transportation  Ad¬ 
viser  on  the  regular  staff  of  the  United  States 
Operations  Mission  early  in  1955.  He  was 
posted  home  for  health  reasons  in  September 
1955  and  again  in  April  1956,  and  his  total 
service  on  post  in  Afghanistan  was  less  than 
10  months.  Congressman  Meadeb’s  article 
in  the  Reader’s  Digest  quotes  his  recom¬ 
mendations  as  follows: 

Help  the  Afghans  to  make  better  use  of 
the  good  land  they  have.”  he  advised. 
“Show  them  now  to  make  $5  weaving  rack 
so  the  rugmakers  can  bring  their  work  in¬ 
side  during  the  winter  months  in  which 
they  now  sit  idle.  Above  all,  show  them 
how  to  build  carts  in  their  own  villages,  and 
how  to  grade  a  system  of  farm-to-market 
wagon  roads  such  as  the  United  States  had 
at  the  turn  of  the  century.” 

ICA’s  experience  in  these  fields  of  activity 
has  been  as  follows: 

Since  its  inception  in  Afghanistan  In  1952 
the  Unitfed  States  mutual  security  program 
has  included  technical  assistance  for  agri¬ 
culture  and  irrigation  and  technicians  in 
Afghanistan  have  been  trying  to  help 
Afghans  to  make  better  use  of*  the  good  land 
they  have.  This  effort  is  continuing.  . 

The  proposal  to  demonstrate  a  simple  rug 
weaving  rack  for  indoor  use  was  adopted. 
Th.e  United  States  rug  technician  arrived 
within  6  weeks  of  Mr.  Kimler’s  departure 
from  Afghanistan.  This  too  is  a  continuing 
project  now  involving  two  American  tech¬ 
nicians  in  the  field — one,  a  woman  who  is 
able  to  deal  more  effectively  with  Afghan 
women  who  do  much  of  the  handwork  on 
rugs  and  textiles. 

A  basic  transportation  system  is  one  of 
Afghanistan’s  major  development  needs. 
As  one  means  of  examining  certain  aspects 
of  this  problem,  ICA,  early  in  1954,  had  re¬ 
quested  a  special  appraisal  of  the  Afghan 
highway  system  and  a  competent  engineer 
from  the  United  States  Bureau  pf  Public 
Roads  then  stationed  in  Turkey  was  detailed 
for  this  purpose.  The  resulting  report  on 
improvement  of  the  road  net  was  completed 
in  March-April  1954.  As  one  result  it  led 
to  the  establishment  of  a  project  to  improve 
the  highway  maintenance  organization  with 
which  ICA  is  now  assisting  the  Government 
of  Afghanistan.  Cross  country  and  local 
transportation  facilities  and  equipment  are 
a  basic  problem.  There  is  virtually  no  wood 
available  in  Afghanistan  for  conunercial 
uses  from  domestic  sources,  nor  is  there  any 
significant  metal  production  to  supply  mate¬ 
rials  on  ^hich  to  base  an  economic  local  vil¬ 
lage  level  program  of  construction  of  carts. 
Mr.  Kimler  had  attempted  to  work  out  a 
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program  for  local  transport  with  a  proposal 
to  obtain  wheeled  sections,  carts,  trailers, 
under-carriages  and  United  States  Army 
material  carriers  from  surpltis  supplies  for 
transfer  to  Afghanistan.  This  depended  on 
the  assumption  that  the  local  communities 
in  Afghanistan  could  then  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  extra  materials  and  labor  needed  to 
modify  these  Items  for  ordinary  local  trans¬ 
port  use. 

Difficulties  loomed  on  both  sides.  These 
included  difficulties  in  supplying  a  qualified 
specialist  to  replace  Mr.  Kimler  to  advise  the 
Afghans  on  ways  and  means  of  carrying  out 
such  a  local  program,  higher  priorities  from 
the  Afghan  point  of  view  for  use  of  the 
limited  funds  available,  high  costs  of  trans¬ 
portation  to  Afghanistan  relative  to  the 
equipment  involved,  and  other  unresolved 
practical  difficulties  of  skills  and  supplies, 
which  finally  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
limited  proposal  could  not  be  effectively 
^implemented. 

Since  the  1954  road  appraisal  this  field  of 
activity  has  continued  to  receive  attention 
in  discussions  with  the  governments  of  Af¬ 
ghanistan  which  regards  improvement  of  the 
road  system  as  essential  to  further  economic 
development.  There  is  now  an  engineering 
advisory  team  in  Afghanistan  advising  the 
Afghan  Government  on  maintenance  and 
improvement  of  the  road  system. 

In  .consideration  of  the  importance  to  Af¬ 
ghanistan  of  Improved  communications  with 
other  countries  there  is  now  underway  a 
survey  of  potential  road  and  rail  transport 
facility  needs  for  conimunications  links  with 
the  free  world  through  India  and  Pakistan. 

The  "research  report”  again  refers  to  the 
Helmand  Valley  in  the  following  terms: 

"According  to  its  own  statements,  ICA  ever 
since  1953  has  continued  to  put  half  of  its 
money  for  Afghanistan  into  the  Helmand 
Valley  Dam,  which  an  American  company 
started  to  build  for  the  country  and  for 
which  we’ve  so  far  advanced  an  additional 
$39  million  in  loans  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  The  ICA  memorandum  now 
says:  ‘Unfortunately,  the  whole  project  was 
not  adequately  planned  by  the  Afghan  Gov¬ 
ernment.  However,  so  much  had  already 
been  done  that  ICA  has  tried  to  help  the 
Afghan  Government  realize  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  on  its  investment  and  has  provided 
Afghanistan  with  technicians  as  advisers  on 
the  project.’ 

"What  does  this  ‘help’  consist  of? 

"1.  Here  is  what  a  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  study  mission  has  to  say  after 
looking  in  on  the  Helmand  Valley  project 
in  late  1955: 

“  ‘In  addition  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
loans,  the  United  States  has  given  technical 
assistance  to  Afghanistan  through  fiscal  year 
1956  totaling  $8,868,000.  *  ♦  •  Nearly  half 
has  been  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  the 
Helmand  Valley  project.  *  •  *  The  empha¬ 
sis  of  the  work  currently  is  to  provide  irri¬ 
gated  lands  upon  which  to  settle  the  no¬ 
mads.  Subsequently  it  is  planned  to  gen¬ 
erate  hydroelectric  power.  *  •  *  There  is, 
however,  a  question  whether  this  project  is 
too  ambitious  for  a  country  that  is  almost 
entirely  frontier.  The  Irrigation  potential 
is  limited  by  the  Government’s  ability  to 
induce  the  tribesmen,  most  of  whom  are  in 
the  north,  to  become  a  settled  pastoral  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  south.  Power  demand  is  non¬ 
existent  in  the  area  where  it  is  to  be  gen¬ 
erated.  To  transmit  it  to  the  scattered  set¬ 
tlements  and  light  industries  over  the  coun¬ 
try  will  require  costly  installations  and 
highly  trained  personnel’”  (pp.  72-73),  re¬ 
port  of  House  Special  Study  Mission  to  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  south  and  southeast  Asia  and  Pa¬ 
cific,  March  1,  1956). 

8.  A  203-page  printed  report  on  develop¬ 
ment  of  Helmand  Valley,  prepared  by  the 
Tudor  Engineering  Co.  at  ICA’s  request  in 
November  1956 — but  never  officially  released 
to  the  press— declares; 


*•  ‘It’s  (ICA’s)  program  has  not  been  yery 
effective  in  raising  general  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  or  Improving  the  welfare  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  valley.  Projects  have  tended  fre¬ 
quently  to  stimulate  unrealistic  expectations 
among  the  Afghans  or  fall  short  of  meeting 
primary  needs.  Technical  assistance  has  in 
some  cases  been  diverted  into  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  crops  and  strains  of  livestock  rather 
than  toward  direct  help  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  farm  methods  and  in  demonstra¬ 
tions  and  training  to  meet  the  basic  prob¬ 
lems.  The  program  has  been  handicapped 
seriously  by  the  Tack  of  a  sufficient  number 
of  Afghan  counterparts  (technically  trained 
officials)  to  receive  and  profit  by  their  ad¬ 
vice’  (p.  4) . 

"The  engineering  company  also  reports — 
without  saying  who  will  supply  the  cash — • 
that  the  project  will  cost  more  than  $40 
million  to  complete  under  a  salvaging  pro¬ 
gram  that  it  recommends,  with  $24  million 
to  be  required,  over  the  next  3  or  4  years’ 
(pp.  5.  172-173) . 

From  1952  to  1955,  Inclusive,  about  half  of 
the  ICA  technical  cooperation  program  in 
Afghanistan  supported  the  Helmand  Valley 
development.  Actually  both  dams  and  major 
civil  works  were  completed  before,  any  mu¬ 
tual  security  funds  were  made  available  to 
Afghanistan.  The  implication  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  $39  million  of  mutual  security 
funds  was  loaned  to  the  Afghans  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank  is  fallacious.  This 
money  was  loaned  by  the  Export-Import 
'Bank. 

The  desirability  of  this  project  in  its  in¬ 
ception  was  not  a  matter  of  official  United, 
States  Government  determination.  The  Af¬ 
ghans  began  it  in  the  midthirties  and  it 
continued  until  1950,  wholly  financed  by  the 
Royal  Government  of  Afghanistan.  'The  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  agreed  in  1950  to  assist 
this  Afghan  operation  in  the  light  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  considerations  prevail¬ 
ing.  ICA’s  role,  beginning  in  1953,  has  been 
to  assist  the  Afghans  in  taking  over  the 
management  of  their  tremendous  undertak¬ 
ing  which  was  admittedly  beyond  their  dem¬ 
onstrated  capacity  at  that  time.  This  is  a 
fundamental  objective  of  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program,  especially  the  technical  as¬ 
sistance  element,  in  any  friendly  country 
which  has  demonstrated  a  bona  fide  interest 
and  effort  to  help  Itself. 

With  reference  to  the  power  component  of 
the  project,  ICA  recognizes  the  limited  mar¬ 
ket  for  power  resulting  from  the  Helmand 
Valley  undertaking.  For  that  reason  only  2 
diesel  generators  (total  1,000  kilowatts),  and 
some  elements  of  a  distribution  system  for 
the  city  of  Kandahar  are  being  financed  by 
the  fiscal  year  1957  mutual  security  program. 
Installations  for  an  additional  128,000-kilo¬ 
watt  power  potential  are  being  deferred  until 
markets  will  justify. 

ICA  does  not  maintain  that  its  technical 
assistance  in  the  Helmand  Valley  has  been 
uniformly  successful.  The  deficiencies  noted 
in  the  Record  from  the  ’Tudor  Engineering 
Co.’s  report  reflect  many  similar  conclusions 
of  ICA.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  the 
Tudor  firm  was  originally  put  under  contract, 
since  the  continued  frustration  experienced 
by  ICA’s  field  staffs  required  an  objective 
look  and  a  complete  reappraisal  of  the  Hel- 
•  mand  Valley  operation  before  ICA  became 
more  active  in  the  undertaking.  Although 
the  Reader’s  Digest  statement  implies  that 
the  Tudor  report  is  highly  critical  of  the 
Helmand  Valley  project,  the  report  is  in  fact 
very  optimistic  as  to  future  prospects  and 
cites  the  substantial  gains  already  achieved, 
an  estimated  increase  in  annual  income  of 
nearly  $10  million,  with  the  expectation  that 
this  increase  will  rise  to  about  $24  million 
annually  within  the  next  6  to  8  years.  The 
first  page  of  this  report  states  that: 

"’The  current  program  of  providing  a  sup¬ 
ply  of  irrigation  water  to  newly  developed 


lands  and  a  supplemental  supply  to  lands 
which  have  long  been  cultivated  was  ini¬ 
tiated  by  the  Government  of  Afghanistan 
in  1946.  ’This  program  has  already  produced 
an  estimated  average  additional  gross  in¬ 
come  in  the  Upper  Helmand  Valley  of  nearly 
$10  million  per  year  (calculated  at  the  offi¬ 
cial  rate  of  exchange).  It  is  estimated  that 
with  the  completion  of  the  program  of  de¬ 
velopment  proposed  in  this  report,  the  ad¬ 
ditional  gross  income  will  increase  to  about 
$24  million  per  year  within  the  next  6  to 
8  years. 

“We  consider  that  general  progress  in  the 
Helmand  Valley  is  already  proof  of  sub¬ 
stantial  benefit  to  the  Nation.  There  has 
been  some  disappointment  that  it  has  not 
been  more  rapid  and  spectacular  In  its  dem¬ 
onstrated  benefits  but,  in  large  measure, 
this  is  because  in  many  Instances  unrealistic 
expectations  were  entertained.  It  has  been 
the  invariable  experience  with  comparable 
reclamation  projects  in  the  United  States 
that  time  is  an  essential  element  in  the  ulti¬ 
mate  and  full  success  of  such  developments. 
The  Helmand  Valley  development  can  be 
no  exception. 

"We  believe  that  experience  so  far  has 
demonstrated  that  the  current  development 
program  should  be  modified  and  that  some 
changes  in  land  utilization  should  be  made, 
if  the  earliest  and  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  In  particular  there  should  be  a 
rescheduling  of  work  so  that  development 
of  the  land  does  not  lag  seriously  behind 
the  delivery  of  water.  We  believe  that  more 
effective  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
training  and  equipping  of  the  individual 
farmers.  If  these  and  other  recommenda¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  report  are  carried  out, 
we  are  confident  that  the  Helmand  Valley 
development  will  prove  of  great  and  lasting 
benefit  to  Afghanistan.” 

THAILAND 

The  Reader’s  Digest  research  report  as¬ 
serts  that  records  of  the  ICA  and  its  pred¬ 
ecessor  agency,  the  FCA,  reveal  a  somewhat 
different  story  from  that  told  in  ICA’s  in¬ 
itial  comment  on  the  statements  regarding 
assistance  to  highways  in  Thailand  which 
appeared  in  Congressman  Meader’s  article  in 
the  April  1957  issue  of  the  Reader’s  Digest. 
Through  selected  quotations  from  certain 
ICA  press  releases  and  other  material,  the 
research  report  implies  that  ICA  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  conceal  certain  basic  facts  with 
respect  to  this  project.  In  analyzing  these 
statements  in  the  research  report  the  ICA 
has  selected  the  following  separate  issues  on 
which  it  wishes  to  comment. 

1.  Cost  estimates  for  the  Northeast  High¬ 
way:  The  research  report  asserts:  “Although 
the  engineering  team  made  its  report  in  De¬ 
cember  1954,  press  releases  issued  through¬ 
out  the  following  year  kept  any  higher  esti¬ 
mates  carefully  concealed.  »  •  •  Only  on 
February  6,  1956,  does  an  ICA  release  (No. 
96)  get  around  to  stating  that:  ‘total  cost  of 
the  200-mile  road  is  to  be  about  $22  mil¬ 
lion  *  •  *’  but  with  no  indication  that  a 
decision  has  been  made  to  build  only  half 
of  it  for  $18  million.”  The  research  report 
then  calls  attention  to  an  ICA  report  noting 
that  the  cost  of  the  second  half  of  the  North¬ 
east  Highway  will  be  about  $11  million, 
which,  added  to  the  $18  million  for  the  first 
half  of  the  highway,  makes  a  total  cost  of 
$29  million  for  this  highway  alone — "one 
originally  justified  as  costing  the  American 
taxpayer  only  $6>^  million  to  complete.” 

ICA  comment:  As  indicated  in  the  previous 
ICA  memorandum,  the  $6 Vi  million  estimate 
(plus  a  $1  million  Thai  contribution  in  local 
CTirrency)  was  a  preliminary  cost  figure, 
based  on  generally  unchecked  Thai  data. 
The  statement  in  the  research  report  that 
the  higher  estimates  made  later  were  care¬ 
fully  concealed  is  based  on  two  press  releases. 
‘The  second  of  these  releases  dated  June  28, 
1955,  announced  that  FOA  “will  provide  $6Vi 
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million  to  help  Thailand  start  construction 
of  the  proposed  Northeast  Highway.”  This 
was  a  routine  release  covering  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  made  available  for  this  project 
from  fiscal  year  1955  funds,  and  it  specifically 
stated  that  this  was  to  help  Thailand  “start” 
construction.  It  did  not  represent  an  effort 
to  conceal  the  total  estimated  cost.  As  of 
that  date,  only  $614  million  was  available 
for  this  project,  and  the  press  release  simply 
reported  the  amount  which  the  United 
States  had  firmly  committed  for  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  this  project  at  that  time. 

The  research  report  emphasizes  that  it 
was  "only  on”  February  6,  1956,  that  the  ICA 
released  the  information  that  the  total  cost 
of  the  200-mile  road  then  was  estimated  to 
be  about  $22  million.  ICA  falls  to  see  why 
this  constitutes  evidence  that  there  was  an 
effort  to  carefully  conceal  the  higher  esti¬ 
mates.  The  press  release  in  question  was 
not  addressed  primarily  to  the  Northeast 
Highway  but  was  a  general  summary  of  the 
current  program  of  assistance  to  Thailand. 
Moreover,  press  releases  generally  do  not 
purport  to  represent  systematic  reports  of 
progress  on  projects  but  to  make  available 
selected  items  of  information  considered 
newsworthy  and  of  interest  to  the  press. 
The  full  facts  with  regard  to  costs  of  this 
highway  were  available  to  all  interested 
persons  and  fully  known  to  those  concerned, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Government. 

The  research  report  notes  that  the  200- 
mile  highway  project  now  estimated  to  cost 
a  total  of  $29  million  was  “one  originally 
justified  as  costing  the  American  taxpayer 
only  $6>/2  million  to  complete.”  It  is  true 
that  when  a  decision  to  proceed  with  assist¬ 
ance  to  this  highway  was  first  made,  the  ten¬ 
tative  estimate  of  its  cost  was  $6'/^  million 
(plus  $1  million  Thai  contribution  in  local 
currency) .  However,  before  action  was  taken 
to  implement  the  decision,  the  ICA  took  the 
initiative  in  arranging  for  a  reconnaissance 
survey  to  determine  more  precisely  the  speci¬ 
fications  and  cost.  This  survey  established 
a  much  higher  estimate  of  cost,  which  there¬ 
fore  was  fully  known  and  accepted  by  ICA 
before  engineering  and  construction  con¬ 
tracts  were  let.  The  controlling  element  in 
the  decision  to  proceed  with  this  project,  in 
spite  of  the  larger  cost,  was  the  potential 
strategic  importance  this  highway  had  ac¬ 
quired  as  seen  in  the  light  of  developments 
that  had  recently  taken  place  in  the  Indo¬ 
china  states  to  the  north. 

2.  The  Northeast  Highway  as  a  “dramatic 
demonstration”:  The  Reader’s  Digest  article 
by  Congressman  Meader  stated  that  in  Thai¬ 
land  a  200-mile  asphalt  road  was  undertaken 
as  a  1-year,  $6)4  million  "dramatic  demon¬ 
stration”  of  United  States  efficiency  in  peace¬ 
ful  pursuits.  Commenting  on  this  point  the 
previous  ICA  memorandum  stated  that  the 
"purpose  of  this  road  was  not  basically  to 
provide  a  dramatic  demonstration.’;  The  re¬ 
search  report  seems  to  consider  this  to  be  in 
contradiction  of  a  statement  m^e  in  an 
early  press  release  which  stated:  “T^he  North¬ 
east  Highway  project  will  server,  as  a  dra¬ 
matic  demonstration  to  the  people  of  that 
area  of  the  interest  held  by  the  Thai  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  United  States  in  their  wel¬ 
fare  and  an  example  of  United  States  effi¬ 
ciency  in  peaceful  pursuits.” 

ICA  comment:  ICA  reiterates  its  initial 
contention  that  the  purpose  of  this  road  was 
not  basically  to  provide  a  “dramatic  demon¬ 
stration,”  nor  did  the  press  release  from 
which  the  quotation  was  drawn  state  it  as 
such.  The  press  release,  as  quoted  above, 
stated  only  that  the  road  “will  serve  as 
*  •  Undoubtedly,  the  road  will  serve  the 
purposes  mentioned,  but  these  purposes  are 
not  the  basic  ones  for  which  the  project 
originaUy  was  undertaken.  Rather,  this 
road  constituted  one  of  the  first  elements  of 
the  new  defense-support  program  under¬ 
taken  in  Thailand,  in  mid-fiscal-year  1955,  in 
response  to  the  Increased  threat  to  its  secu¬ 
rity  that  had  arisen  as  a  result  of  Commu¬ 


nist  successes  in  Vietnam,  In  this  situation 
it  would  serve  to  increase  the  mobility  of 
Thailand’s  defense  and  internal-security 
forces. 

3.  Work  during  the  rainy  season:  The  re 
search  report  presents  additional  informa¬ 
tion  in  support  of  the  Reader’s  Digest  origi¬ 
nal  statement  that  high-priced  American 
personnel  under  contract  “have  to  be  paid 
during  the  6-month  rainy  season,  when  they 
can  only  sit.” 

ICA  comment:  ’The  ICA  reaffirms,  as  stated 
in  its  previous  memorandum,  that  “engi¬ 
neering  and  construction  operations  in 
Thailand  proceed  throughout  the  rainy 
season  with  comparatively  little  lost  time 
because  much  of  the  highway  is  being  built 
through  a  semiarid  part  of  the  country.” 

The  rainy  season  is  approximately  from" 
June  to  November.  In  the  first  year  of 
work,  1955,  only  a  few  engineering  personnel 
went  to  Thailand  for  preparatory  engineer¬ 
ing  work  in  July  and  August.  Advance 
parties  of  construction  personnel  also  pro-  ' 
ceeded  to  Thailand  during  the  period  Au¬ 
gust  to  November,  to  make  necessary  prep¬ 
arations  for  commencing  construction  op¬ 
erations  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  dry 
season.  This  arrangement  to  send  person¬ 
nel  to  Thailand  only  as  they  could  be  prop¬ 
erly  utilized  prevented  paying  salaries  to 
those  who,  because  operations  were  not  yet 
underway,  might  otherwise  have  been  used 
inefficiently. 

Subsequently,  field  operations  have  con¬ 
tinued  through  rainy  seasons.  It  is  com¬ 
mon  for  construction  and  earth-moving 
operations  to  proceed  in  Thailand  through¬ 
out  the  rainy  season,  even  in  areas  where 
the  rainfall  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
Northeast  Highway  area.  Moreover,  a  good 
portion  of  the  Northeast  Hig’  way  is  located  , 
in  an  area  where  the  annual  rainfall  is  about 
the  same  as  that  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  and 
where  the  rain  presents  no  serious  problem. 

.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous  tasks  inci¬ 
dent  to  this  project,  such  as  opening  rock 
quarries,  setting  up  rock  crushers,  and 
building  base  camps,  that  are  not  signifi¬ 
cantly  affected  by  rainy  weather,  to  which 
work  crews  are  diverted  if  rain  should  tem¬ 
porarily  interrupt  other  operations. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  this  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957.” 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(S.  2130)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  reso¬ 
lution  thereon. 


CORRECTION  OF  RECORD 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  un¬ 
animous  consent  that  the  permanent 
Record  be  corrected.  In  a  statement  I 
made  on  yesterday  on  page  10575  with 
reference  to  the  bill  H.  R.  3658,  where 
the  word  “creates”  appears  it  should  be 
“alleviates.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali¬ 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RETURNING  FEDERAL  FUNCTIONS 
TO  THE  STATES 

(Mr.  PELLY  asked  and  was  givei; 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yest^day 
I  introduced  House  Resolutionr  318 
which  would  amend  rule  XI  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  study  from  time  time  of 
the  feasibility  and  desira^ity  of  the 
discontinuance,  in  whole  m  in  part,  by 
the  Federal  Government ^  the  levy  and 
collection  of  one  or  mmre  Federal  taxes 
with  a  view  to  affonfling  the  several 
States  the  opportui^y  to  obtain  addi¬ 
tional  revenue  so  tjffey  may  assume  the 
full  financing  and/management  of  proj¬ 
ects  and  progr^s  presently  receiving 
Federal  granW^tn-aid  which,  in  the' 
opinion  of  tine  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  should  be  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of^e  State  or  local  government. 

Previously,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  intro¬ 
duced  ^ joint  House-Senate  Resolution 
authm^ng  and  directing  a  joint  study 
of  relinquishing  Federal  income  to  the 
Stages  for  the  financing  of  such  pro- 
However,  it  seemed  to  me  on 
Her  reflection  that  more  effective  re¬ 
sults  could  be  obtained  by  a  House  study 
rather  than  by  a  joint  House-Senate 
study.  This  latter  suggestion,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  was  made  to  me  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Bowl  during  a 
special  order  I  obtained  to  discuss  the 
subject  of  grants-in-aid  to  the  States. 

Since  President  Eisenhower  on  June 
24  requested  the  Grovernors’  Conference 
to  cooperate  with  the  administration 
and  to  set  up  a  committee  to  explore  his 
proposal  of  retm’ning  certain  Federal 
functions  to  the  States,  there  has  been 
widespread  discussion  of  the  idea  of  re¬ 
appraisal  of  Federal-State  relationships. 

On  June  30  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex¬ 
penditures  made  a  timely  report.  This 
showed  that  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  received  payments  during  fiscal 
through  54  Federal  programs,  and 
udividuals  received  similar  grants 
rough  another  22  programs.  The  total 
expenditures  for  this  year  amounted  to 
$5.Pbillion.  Since  1934  the  23-year  ex- 
ure,  not  including  Federal  over¬ 
head,  pas  averaged  $3.5  billion  a  year  or 
a  totalMor  the  period  of  $80.5  billion 
accordinpto  this  report  compiled  from 
Treasury  department  information. 

Mr.  Spea^r,  let  me  say  with  all  due 
emphasis  I  do.  not  seek  by  my  resolution 
the  compilati^  of  more  statistics.  I 
want  action.  My  purpose  is  to  activate 
a  second  step,  p  is  to  activate  policy 
basfed  on  existing  n^cts  and  information. 

In  1949  the  ReporK^n  Organization  of 
the  Executive  Brancp  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  printed,  whi^  was  a  study  of 
Federal-State  relationsmbs  by  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  State  Government^  This  same 
group  published  in  Septen^er  1956  an 
analysis  of  laws  in  force  inVconnection 
with  grants-in-aid  to  States,  '^ere  are  _ 
plenty  of  statistics  and  inip-mation 
available.  \ 

For  example,  as  the  Members  qf  the 
House  know,  the  Commission  on  U»ter- 
governmental  Relations,  of  which  Meyer 
Kestnbaum  was  Chairman,  made  sOi^ 
excellent  studies  of  the  impact  of  Fe<f- 
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under  Public  Law  480  could  be  used  for  defense  support  purposes.  The  committee 
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WHEAT.  Received  from  the  N.D.  Legis^turA  a  resolution  urging  a  revision  of 
the  laws  and  regulations  goveming/^creag^control  of  durum  wheat  farmers  to 
encourage  the  production  of  nKjr^^lurum  wheat^  p.  10774 
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ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Langer  inserted  a  resolution  o 
Rural  Electric  Ass'n,  Mont,,  opposing  any  increase  in 
(p.  10775),  and  the  Mnutes  of  the  Verendrye  Electric 
resolutions  opposing' ••dishonest”  private  power  company  a 
their  support  of  the  preference  clause,  opposing  any 
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rates,  supporting/ a  Federal  dam  in  Hells  Canyon,  and  urging 
appoint  new  TVA/board  members  carefully  (p.  10776). 
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12.  FEED  GRAINS,  /The  Department's  recent  report  to  Congress,  •'Possib^  Methods  of 
Improving  tb4  Feed-Grain  Program,”  includes  a  recommendation  ”thdt  the  price  ( 
corn  be  supported  in  the  same  manner  as  prices  of  other  feed  grainl^  name  y, 
oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghums.  Under  this  proposal  there  would  be  no 
acreage^llotments  for  corn  or  the  other  feed  grains. 
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STATEHOOD.  Sen.  Kuchel  urged  passage  of  the  bills  to  admit  Hawaii  and  Aj^ska 
int(/  the  Union,  and  Inserted  an  editorial  •'Overdue  Statehood.^’  p.  10795 
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Ida  ZHstrict  there  were  two  judges  who 
apparently  were  alien  to  the  State  of 
Florida, \nd  that  therefore  they  might- 
be  under  Nhe  control  of  the  Attorney 
General.  TH^t  statement  was  made  fol¬ 
lowing  a  statement  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  that  nearly  all  the  judges  in 
the  South  are  soiHhern  bom,  southern 
bred,  and  southern  Sweated. 

Representative  VANte,  of  Cleveland, 
placed  in  the  Congressw^al  Record  on 
Tuesday,  July  9,  the  bioglaphies  of  46 
of  the  United  States  district  judges  in 
the  southern  districts.  The  bKjgraphies 
will  be  foimd  on  pages  A5483  through 
to,  and  including,  A5486  of  the  Appen¬ 
dix  to  the  Record. 

For  the  Florida  districts  there  are  fiye 
judges  listed.  As  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  has  said,  two  of  them  were  born  out¬ 
side  Florida.  The  other  three — Dozier 
A.  De  Vane,  George  W.  Whitehurst,  and 
Bryan  Simpson — were  born  in  Florida, 
educated  in  Florida,  and  practiced  law  in 
Florida — in  fact  almost  continuously,  I 
believe. 

Two  of  the  judges  were  born  outside 
Florida.  One  of  them,  William  J.  Barker, 
although  not  born  in  Florida,  was  born 
in  the  neighboring  State  of  Georgia, 
which  is  equally  southern. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Thank  God  for  that, 
Mr.  President.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  may  say  that  he 
was  educated  in  Georgia,  at  a  Georgia 
college.  Certainly  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  who  himself  was 
educated  at  a  Georgia  college,  could  not 
say  that  one  loses  his  Florida  citizenship 
or  his  interest  in  Florida  by  being  edu¬ 
cated  in  Georgia.  But  Judge  Barker 
there  began  his  legal  practice  in  Florida, 
in  Jacksonville,  over  40  years  ago. 

Finally,  the  fifth  judge  is  Emm^ 
Clay  Choate,  who,  it  is  true,  was  b^n 
in  Ohio,  was  educated  at  the  Univ^ity 
of  Indiana,  and  practiced'  law  Indi¬ 
ana,  Oklahoma,  and  New  Yore.  But, 
like  so  many  other  persons.  We  came  to 
Miami,  in  1925;  and  he  has  been  there 
32  years,  which  is  a  Ig^er  period  of 
residence  than  that  oL^e  average  citi¬ 
zen  of  Florida.  Sq/I  think  after  32 
years  he  ought  Jo  be  considered  a 
Floridian. 

Now,  Mr.  PMfSident,  I  wish  to  make 
one  other  ppmt.  Of  these  46  district 
judges,  the^iographies  will  show  that 
Judge  Ch<^te  is,  I  think,  the  only  one 
who  w^born  outside  the  South. 

Mj/^HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the^ Senator  permit  a  correction?  I 
low  he  wants  to  be  correct.  There  are 


6  judges,  5  in  our  district,  and  he  has 
named  1  in  the  northern  district.  The 
sixth  judge.  Judge  Lieb,  should  be 
shown  on  his  list.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  mention  him  also,  because 
he  is  a  very  distinguished  judge. 

The  Senator  is  about  3  years  behind 
In  his  figures,  but  I  am  not  surprised  at 
that.  It  is  not  the  only  place  where  the 
Senator  is  behind  in  facts. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  shall  have  Judge 
Lieb’s  name  added  to  the  list,  which  was 
prepared  and  submitted  by  Representa¬ 
tive  Vanik.  His  list  is  presumably  based 
on  the  latest  register  of  Federal  judges 
and  includes  biographical  data  for  all 
those  for  whom  it  was  readily  available. 

Of  the  46  district  judges  listed.  Judge 
Choate  is  the  only  one  not  born  and 
educated  in  the  South. 

^mongst  the  district  judges  listed  is 
Bed'.yC.  Connally,  born  in  Marlin,  Tex<^ 
A  pert^l  of  Who’s  Who  shows  that/he 
is  the  sb^  of  our  former  colleague,  Tom 
Connally  .\  / 

A  district^udge  in  South  C^olina  is 
George  B.  'Timmerman.  Ayfjerusal  of 
Who’s  Who  indicates  he  is  the  father  of 
the  present  Govehaor  of  Smith  Carolina, 
George  B.  TimmeVmm^  Jr.  Governor 
Timmerman  has  ta^m  a  most  violent 
stand  on  this  ques^iv^  it  can  hardly 
ler  wuld  be  preju¬ 
diced  against  th^  white  So^h. 

A  brother  pi  the  distingui^;ied  senior 
Senator  frpm  Georgia  [Mr.  [^ssell] 
has  beeiy4^  district  judge,  anT'.unless 
somethnig  has  happened  since  th\last 
biogrgimy - 

HOLLAND.  He  has  passed  awa^ 
r.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  sorry.  He  was' 
bsequently  a  circuit  judge  in  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals. 

So  it  goes.  I  think  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  that  those 
judges  are  overwhelmingly  southern 
born,  southern  bred,  southern  educated, 
and  have  practiced  law  in  the  South,  is 
borne  out  by  the  facts  and  figures. 

These  men,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  pointed  out,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  prejudiced  against  the  white  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  South.  On  the  contrary, 
the  presumption  may  well  be  that  they 
have  some  prejudice  in  favor  of  their 
native  area  and  its  prevailing  traditions. 

But  they  are  sworn  to  follow  the  law, 
and  they  are  insulated  in  some  degree 
from  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
community  around  them  by  the  fact  of 
life  tenure. 

That  is  all  I  wish  to  say.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Senator  from  New  York 


P 

for  the  able  analysis  he  is  presen ting^o 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  GOLDWA’TER.  Mr.  Presi^nt,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  y- 

The  '  PRESIDING  OFETC^.  The 
Senator  will  state  it.  ^ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Tl>d  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Arizona,  having  just  entered 
the  chamber  and  lool^d  around,  should 
like  to  ask.  Are  the,.Republicans  on  the 
correct  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  ,^Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  floor. 

The  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frpm  New  York  has  the  floor. 

Ml’.  EtdLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  allow  me  to 
ma^'bne  more  statement? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  If  the  Senator  will  allow 
pae  to  finish,  I  shall  be  through  in  a 
minute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  wait  until  to¬ 
morrow  morning. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  appreciate  that 
very  much. 

I  accept  the  statements  of  fact  read 
by  my  coleague  from  the  Record.  I  was 
drawing  on  my  recollection  with  respect 
to  the  judges  who  serve  in  the  South.  I 
referred  also  to  their  staffs.  I  think  we 
can  get  and  produce  for  the  Record, 
which  I  shall  undertake  to  do,  a  very  ac¬ 
curate  documentation  on  this  subject, 
bringing  that  information  up  to  date. 

Now  I  should  like  to  yield  to  my  col¬ 
league  from  nitnois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  York  wanted 
to  catch  a  plane. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
gladly  defer  my  questions  until  tomor- 
iw  morning. 

MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
un^r  the  unanimous  consent  agree - 
ment/^t  is  the  understanding  that  fol¬ 
lowing  the  morning  hour  on  tomorrow 
the  Senatpi:  from  New  York  will  again 
resume  theN^bate.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESmpiG  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

RECteSS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess,  in 
pursuance  of  the  ordeXy  previously 
entered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;\nd  fat 
6  o’clock  and  18  minutes  p.  m\  the 
Senate  took  a  recess,  the  recess  bSmg, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  ui^ 
til  tomorrow,  Thursday,  July  18,  1957,  aN. 
12  o’clock  meridian. 


House  of  Representatives 


The  Hou!se  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 

Father  Ei^ne  F.  Clarahan,  of  Corpus 
Christ!  Chur^KWilmington,  Del.,  offered 
the  following 

O  Lord  God,  I^ing  of  heaven  and  of 
earth,  may  it  plea^^  Thee  this  day  to 
direct  and  sanctify,  tONrule  and  to  govern 
our  hearts  and  our  bom^,  our  thoughts, 
our  words,  and  our  actioi^  according  to 
Thy  law  and  in  the  observance  of  Thy 
commandments  that  our  d^sions  may 
reflect  a  spirit  of  love  toward  aur  neigh¬ 
bor,  enabling  us  to  be  compassiojjate  to¬ 
ward  their  necessities. 

Grant  us.  likewise,  the  undei'stahding 
and  the  grace  to  love  all  men  as\ur 
brother  with  a  pure  and  disintereste 
love,  assisting  them  all,  if  not  with  ma-^ 
terial  help,  at  least  by  our  prayers  and 
good  counsel.  Inspire  us  to  defend  the 
honor  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Christian 
famUy  that  our  goal  may  be  one  with 
theirs — the  sanctification  of  all  members 
of  the  human  race. 

Pour  forth  Thy  blessings  and  Thy 
mercies  upon  all  persons  for  w'hom  by 
reason  of  duty,  charity,  or  friendship  we 
are  bound  to  serve. 

This  we  beseech  Thee,  O  God,  through 
Jesus  Christ  Thy  Son,  cur  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

[Mr.  LANE’S  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.]  • 


FHA  INTEREST  RATES 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  j^r- 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,!  tyk  reports 
of  administration  intention  m  raise  the 
FHA  interest  rates  to  SVi  pm-cent  while 
ignoring  the  lower  downpayment  re¬ 
quirements  recently  en^ed  by  Congress, 
serves  to  extend  the  scaling  Eisenhower 
Inflation  into  the  gdst  of  using  money 
for  home  building. 

In  effect,  the  Administration  is  using 
that  part  of  me  Housing  Act  of  1957, 
which  pernuKs  FHA  to  raise  interest 
rates,  whiAat  the  same  time  it  is  ex¬ 
ercising  ^substantial  veto  of  the  con¬ 
gressional  mandate  to  lower  Federal 
Housmg  Administration  downpayment 
regiA^ments.  This  can  only  have  one 
The  construction  of  low-cost 
Susing  so  badly  needed  throughout  the 
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Nation  will  be  deferred  for  a  period  of 
even  higher  costs.  This  will  not  be  wel¬ 
come  news  for  the  millions  of  over¬ 
crowded  and  ill-housed  American  fami¬ 
lies, 

INTEREST  RATE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
GUARANTEED  MORTGAGES 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  alarm¬ 
ing  possibility  confronts  this  Congress. 
I  refer  to  the  administration’s  most  re¬ 
cent  denial  of  congressional  direction: 
The  impending  decision  of  the  admipis- 
tration  to  refuse  to  lower  the  downpay- 
lent  requirements  of  the  Federal  Hous- 
Administration  and  the  strong  pro^ 
a^ty  that  the  administration  wiU  b^st 
the^iterest-rate  ceiling  on  Governm^t- 
back^mortgages.  / 

NewsSfitories  in  two  reliable  newspa¬ 
pers,  the^ew  York  Herald  Trinune  and 
the  Wall  ^eet  Journal,  telVus  of  this. 
At  least  two  of  my  col^agues  have 
strongly  decried  such  .ifaministration , 
action. 

Such  an  immin^t  (^ision  on  the  part 
of  the  administratio^macks  of  complete 
misunderstanding  woeful  plight  of 

the  home-building  indystry.  Unnamed 
administration ^okesm^say  higher  in¬ 
terest  rates  said  continued  unlowered 
FHA  downp^Ronents  will  ai^t  inflation. 

May  I  niohit  out  that  earli^moves  to 
curb  motion  by  this  admini^ration 
have  spenerally  boomeranged.  ^ay  I 
stat^dat  this  planned  decision  carywell 
thiw  this  Nation  into  an  econ^ic 
p^ht  which  could  launch  us  into  a 
Session  as  well  as  cut  the  heart  froi 
’an  industry  and  its  allied  branches. 

I  represent  a  district  whose  residents 
make  their  living  primarily  from  the 
lumber  and  timber  industry.  Today  Ore¬ 
gon  suffers  from  extremes  of  unemploy¬ 
ment,  men  and  women  are  leaving  be¬ 
cause  of  inaction  in  the  labor  market. 
There  are  no  buyers  for  the  lumber 
products. 

Why?  The  answer  is  fantastically 
simple.  Men  who  would  own  homes  can¬ 
not  afford  high  downpayments  and  high 
interest  rates.  Contractors  who  would 
buy  lumber  from  the  sawmills  with  which 
to  build  homes  have  no  home  buyers. 
Lumbermen  have  decreased  or  nonexist¬ 
ent  markets. 

The  forthcoming  move  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  will  not  correct  this  cycle.  I  re¬ 
spectfully  urge  the  President  and  his 
advisers  to  take  an  immediate  and  neces¬ 
sary  second  look  before  this  country  suf¬ 
fers  an  unnecessary  and  harsh  economic 
wound. 


CALL  OP  THE  HC^SE 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Wiscons^  Speak¬ 
er,  I  make  the  point  Qt  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present 
The  SPEAICER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  COOPER, 
call  of  the  Hous 

A  call  of  the/House  was  ordered. 

The  ClerkAalled  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Me; 
names; 


,Ir.  Sp^ker,  I  move  a 


rs  failed  to  answer  to  their 


Anden 
Moi 

'Be^&aer 
bwler 
iyrne.  Pa. 

’  CeUer 
Christopher 
Dawson,  III. 
Eberharter 


[Roll  No.  146] 

Grant 

Healey 

Holifield 

Holtzman 

Kearney 

Knox 

Knutson 

McConnell 

CKonskl 

PoweU 


Prouty 
Siemlnskl 
Simpson,  Pa. 
Teller 

Thompson,  N.  J. 
Thornberry 
Vursell 
WilUs 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  407 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1957 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2130,  with 
Mr.  Cooper  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com¬ 
mittee  rose  on  yesterday  the  Clerk  had 
read  section  1  of  the  bill.  If  there  are 
no  amendments  to  this  section  the  Clerk 
will  read. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Inasmuch  as  the 
House  is  acting  on  a  Senate  bill  and  com¬ 
mittee  action  would  be  in  the  form  of 
amendments  to  this  bill  will  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendments  be  acted  upon  before 
amendments  which  may  be  offered  from 
the  floor? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  reply  to  the  in¬ 
quiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
the  Chair  will  state  that  the  committee 
amendments  will  be  considered  before 
amendments  from  the  floor. 
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Mr.  CARNAHAN.  And  will  be  acted 
upon  a  section  at  a  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  bill  will  be 
read  by  sections.  Committee  amend¬ 
ments  will  be  considered  before  amend¬ 
ments  offered  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  a  privileged  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Hoffman  moves  that  the  Committee 
do  now  rise  and  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clause  be  stricken. 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  5  min¬ 
utes  in  support  of  his  motion. 

SHADOW  BOXING 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
through  our  foreign-aid  policy  from 
June  of  1945  to  July  of  1946,  the  United 
States  spent  $69,136,000,000  to  stop  the 
spread  of  communism. 

Is  it  not  absurd,  as  well  as  futile,  to 
spend  billions  to  stop  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism  in  other  countries  unless  we 
have  and  enforce  adequate  legislation  to 
prevent  the  Communists  carrying  on 
their  propaganda  and  activities  here  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  That  we 
lack  that  legislation  is  evident  from  the 
editorial  published  in  the  July  20  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  which  is  now 
on  the  newstands. 

Permit  me  to  read  that  editorial : 

It’s  Up  to  Congress  To  Salvage  Our 
Security  System 

On  August  1,  1950,  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals,  affirming  the  conviction  of  11  top 
Communists  in  Judge  Medina’s  New  York 
courtroom  the  previous  year,  made  this  ob¬ 
servation  : 

“The  question  before  us,  and  the  only  one. 
Is  how  long  a  government,  having  discov¬ 
ered  such  a  conspiracy,  must  wait.  When 
does  the  conspiracy  become  a  ‘present  dan¬ 
ger’?  The  jury  has  found  that  the  con¬ 
spirators  will  strike  as  soon  as  success  seems 
possible,  and  obviously  no  one  in  his  senses 
would  strike  sooner. 

“Meanwhile  they  [the  Communists]  claim 
the  corfetitutional  privilege  of  going  on  in¬ 
doctrinating  their  pupils,  preparing  increas¬ 
ing  numbers  to  pledge  themselves  to  the 
crusade  and  awaiting  the  moment  when  we 
may  be  so  extended  by  foreign  entangle¬ 
ments  •  »  *  that  the  chance  seems  worth 
trying.  That  position  presupposes  that  the 
amendment  assures  them  freedom  for  all 
preparatory  steps  and  in  the  end  the  choice 
of  initiative,  dependent  upon  that  moment 
when  they  believe  us,  who  must  await  the 
blow,  to  be  worst  prepared  to  receive  it.” 

The  court  of  appeals  rejected  the  role  of 
“sitting  duck”  for  the  United  States  and  af¬ 
firmed  the  convictions  under  the  Smith  Act. 

But  on  June  17,  1957,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  a  6  to  1  decision  on  a  case 
dealing  with  the  same  kind  of  activity  which 
resulted  in  the  conviction  of  11  Communists 
in  Judge  Medina’s  court,  and  arising  under 
the  same  statute,  upset  the  conviction  of  a 
group  of  California  Communists. 

The  grounds  for  this  extraordinary  action 
were  (1)  that  the  district  judge  in  California 
had  not  given  the  same  charge  to  the  jury 
that  was  given  by  Judge  Medina  in  the  New 
York  case,  and  (2)  that  the  statute  of  limi¬ 
tations  had  run  on  the  organization  of  the 
Communist  Party  In  1945  and,  therefore,  the 
defendants  could  not  be  charged  with  a  part 
in  organizing  it.  Most  people  would  assume 


that  the  Indictment  meant  that  the  defend¬ 
ants  had  organized  Communist  cells  and 
units,  whether  or  not  they  were  involved  in 
the  original  organization  of  the  party.  Any¬ 
way,  on  these  narrow  grounds,  these  particu¬ 
lar  Communists  were  freed  or  granted  new 
trials. 

Such  a  narrow  interpretation  ignores  the 
purposes  of  the  Communist  Party  and  its 
schedule  for  achieving  them.  It  ignores  the 
years  of  spadework — infiltration  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  press,  and  education;  establishment 
of  summer  camps  for  children;  special 
courses  in  Communist  subversion  with  post¬ 
graduate  work  at  Lenin  University;  the  "col¬ 
onization”  of  labor  unions  and  even  some 
corporations;  the  forging  of  passports;  the 
blackmailing  and  even  murder  of  reluctant 
recruits;  the  expert  smearing  of  former  Com¬ 
munists  and  members  of  congressional  com¬ 
mittees.  These  are  activities  which  the 
Smith  Act  is  designed  to  discourage.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  made  it  difficult  to  en¬ 
force. 

No  wonder  the  former  chairman  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Communist  Party  calls  the 
Court’s,  decision  “the  greatest  victory  the 
Communist  Party  in  America  has  ever  re¬ 
ceived.”  Such  jubilation  is  indeed  justified. 
In  other  decisions  the  Supreme  Court  has 
excluded  the  States  from  a  part  in  the  fight 
against  the  Red  conspiracy — as  if  the  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  Nation  were  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference  to  its  48  component  parts.  The 
Court  has  also  decreed  that  the  FBI  must  in 
certain  circumstances  open  its  files  to  Com¬ 
munists  and  their  lawyers,  thus  effectively 
maiming  the  FBI. 

Finally,  having  made  things  as  difficult 
as  possible  to  convict  a  Communist  con¬ 
spirator,  the  Court  took  a  healthy  swing 
at  the  efforts  of  Congress  to  find  out  how 
the  conspirators  operate.  In  the  Watkins 
case  the  Chief  Justice  ruled  that  a  witness 
could  not  be  convicted  of  contempt  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  answer  a  question,  because  the 
chairman  of  an  investigating  committee  was 
not  sufficiently  explicit  in  informing  the 
witness  as  to  the  legislative  purpose  of  the 
question  asked. 

All  the  Communists  need  do  Is  ask  what 
legislative  purpose  is  behind  a  question  and 
leave  it  up  to  the  Court  to  decide,  after  a 
year  or  two,  whether  the  committee  chair¬ 
man  gave  the  right  answer.  With  these 
rules  in  effect,  Alger  Hiss  might  have  escaped 
prosecution  for  perjury  simply  by  challeng¬ 
ing  the  committee’s  authority. 

How  much  of  this  damage  can  be  repaired 
by  Congress  is  a  matter  for  speculation. 
Representative  Howard  W.  Smith  of  Vir¬ 
ginia,  for  whom  the  Smith  Act  is  named,  is 
pessimistic.  He  sees  little  use  in  amend¬ 
ing  the  law  so  long  as  the  statute  becomes 
“whatever  the  present  Court  Interprets  it  to 
be.”  Nevertheless,  something  will  have  to 
be  attempted  to  render  judge-proof  our  de¬ 
fenses  against  internal  Communist  subver¬ 
sion.  Surely  the  country  cannot  leave  the 
last  word  on  this  vital  matter  to  6  or  7  men 
in  black  robes  whose  understanding  of  the 
Communist  conspiracy  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  editorials  in  liberal  weeklies. 

Note  again  these  paragraphs: 

On  August  1,  1950,  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals,  affirming  the  conviction  of  11 
top  Communists  in  Judge  Medina’s  New 
York  courtroom  the  previous  year,  made  this 
observation : 

“The  question  before  us,  and  the  only  one. 
Is  how  long  a  government,  having  discovered 
such  a  conspiracy,  must  wait.  When  does 
the  conspiracy  become  a  ‘present  danger’? 
‘The  jury  has  found  that  the  conspirators 
will  strike  as  soon  as  success  seems  possible, 
and  obviously  no  one  in  his  senses  would 
strike  sooner.” 

•  •  •  •  • 
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The  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  the  role 
of  sitting  duck  for  the  United  States  and 
affirmed  the  convictions  under  the  Smith 
Act. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  did  not  reverse  that  conviction. 
It  still  stands. 

But  on  June  17,  1957,  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  a  6  to  1  decision  on  a 
case  dealing  with  the  same  kind  of  activity 
which  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  11  Com¬ 
munists  in  Judge  Medina’s  court,  and  aris¬ 
ing  under  the  same  statute,  upset  the  con¬ 
viction  of  a  group  of  California  Communists, 

The  grounds  for  this  extraordinary  action 
were  (1)  that  the  district  judge  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  had  not  given  the  same  charge  to  the 
jury  that  was  given  by  Judge  Medina  in  the 
New  York  case,  and  (2)  that  the  statute  of 
limitations  had  run  on  the  organization  of 
the  Communist  Party  in  1945  and  therefore 
the  defendants  could  not  be  charged  with  a 
part  in  organizing  it.  Most  people  would 
assume  that  the  Indictment  meant  that  the 
defendants  had  organized  Communist  cells 
and  units,  whether  or  not  they  were  involved 
in  the  original  organization  of  the  party. 
Anyway,  on  these  narrow  grounds,  these  par¬ 
ticular  Communists  were  freed  or  granted 
new  trials. 

Read  again  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
editorial 

How  much  of  this  damage  can  be  repaired 
by  Congress  is  a  matter  for  speculation. 
Rep.  Howard  W.  Smith,  of  Virginia,  for 
whom  the  Smith  Act  is  named,  is  pessimistic. 
He  sees  little  use  in  amending  the  law  so 
long  as  the  statute  becomes  “whatever  the 
present  Court  interprets  it  to  be.”  Neverthe¬ 
less,  something  will  have  to  be  attempted  to 
render  judge-proof  our  defenses  against  in¬ 
ternal  Communist  subversion.  Surely  the 
country  cannot  leave  the  last  word  on  this 
vital  matter  to  6  or  7  men  in  black  robes 
whose  understanding  of  the  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy  appears  to  have  been  derived  from 
editorials  in  liberal  weeklies. 

The  Congress  is  not  helpless.  The 
power  of  the  court  arises  out  of  article 
III  of  the  Constitution.  That  article 
contains  but  three  sections; 

Article  III 

Section  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  vested  in  one  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  and  in  such  Inferior  courts  as 
the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish.  'The  judges,  both  of  the  su¬ 
preme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  shall,  at 
stated  times,  receive  for  their  services,  a 
compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminish¬ 
ed  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Sec.  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to 
all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under 
this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  their  authority;  to  all  cases 
affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  min¬ 
isters,  and  consuls;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies 
to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party; 
to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States; 
between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another 
State;  between  citizens  of  different  States; 
between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming 
lands  under  grants  of  different  States,  and 
between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and 
foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers,  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  State  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In 
all  the  other  cases,  before  mentioned,  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic¬ 
tion,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such 
exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Congress  shall  make. 
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The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  In  cases 
of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  Jury;  and  such 
trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the 
said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed;  but 
when  not  committed  within  any  State,  the 
trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the 
Congress  may  by  law  have  directed. 

Sec.  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States, 
shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giv¬ 
ing  them  aid  and  comfort.  No  person  shall 
be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt 
act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

The  Supreme  Court  derives  its  au¬ 
thority  from  section  I.  It  has  no  grant 
of  other  or  additional  power.  The  scope 
of  its  jurisdiction  is  expressly  limited  by 
section  II.  Clause  3  of  that  section  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  jury  trial  of  all  crimes  except 
in  cases  of  impeachment.  Section  HI 
merely  defines  treason. 

The  Constitution  does  not  establish 
any  Federal  courts  except  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  Congress,  and  the  Congress 
alone,  has  authority  to  ordain  and  estab¬ 
lish  all  other  courts.  What  the  Congress 
can  establish,  it  can  abolish.  Hence,  it 
follows  that  if  the  Congress  so  declares, 
the  judicial  department  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  consist  only  of  one  Supreme 
Court,  expressly  limited  in  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  the  cases  cited  in  section  II. 

That  the  Congress  can  curb  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court — and  that  by  constitutional 
procedure  under  the  grant  of  power 
given  it  by  the  Constitution — is  evident 
from  a  reading  of  that  document.  Just 
yesterday,  David  Lawrence,  an  able  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  Constitution  and  of  govern¬ 
ment,  pointed  out  the  people’s  remedy 
against  unsound  decisions  rendered  by 
the  Supreme  Court,  when  he  wrote: 

On  Criticizing  the  Supreme  Court — Dis¬ 
sents  BY  Tribunal’s  Own  Justices  Cited 

AS  Upholding  Right  to  Others 

This  Is  the  week  when  the  American  Bar 
Association  is  meeting  in  New  York,  and  al¬ 
ready  there  are  the  usual  tirades  against 
those  lawyers  and  laymen  who  have  had  the 
temerity  to  criticize  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

The  misleading  theory  that  the  Supreme 
Court  is  the  last  word  and  that,  once  the 
Court  has  spoken,  there  is  no  right  of  criti¬ 
cism  or  any  opportunity  to  secure  a  reversal 
has  been  widely  propagated. 

Actually,  Congress  has  authority  over  the 
Supreme  Court  and  can  nuUify  its  decisions 
at  will,  in  many  instances  by  the  simple 
method  of  specifying  by  law  what  cases  the 
Supreme  Court  may  or  may  not  pass  upon 
thereafter.  The  Constitution  says: 

“In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  State  shall  be  party,  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In 
all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned,  the 
Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such 
exceptions  and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make.’’ 

This  means  that  Congress  can  issue  a  set 
of  regulations  in  which  it  can  be  stipulated, 
for  example,  that  the  Supreme  Court  may 
not  review  or  accept  for  appeal  any  cases 
involving  testimony  taken  by  committees  of 
Congress  relating  to  contempt  or  refusal  to 
answer. 

The  Congress  also  could  by  law  specify  that 
no  cases  shall  be  received  by  the  Supreme 
Court  for  appeal  Involving  local  law  enforce¬ 
ment  problems,  such  as  the  right  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  a  State  or  city  or 
county  government,  to  question  before  or 
after  arraignment  persons  arrested  and  sus¬ 
pected  of  crime.  Congress  can  specify  that 


these  shall  be  hereafter  decided  by  lower 
courts  or  specially  constituted  tribunals. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  Congress 
bas  the  power  to  create  or  abolish,  lower 
courts.  ’The  Constitution  says: 

“The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish.  The 
judges,  both  of  the  Supreme  and  Inferior 
courts,  shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behavior,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive 
for  their  services  a  compensation  which  shall 
not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance 
in  ofiace.’’ 

Not  only  does  the  Congress  have  power  to 
specify  by  law  what  good  behavior  means, 
but  also  what  the  district  courts  and  the 
United  States  circuit  courts  of  appeal  shall 
rule  upon.  Through  its  power  to  ordain  and 
estabiish  special  courts.  Congress  can  deal 
with  particular  problems  that  may  arise. 
The  Constitution,  indeed,  gives  a  very  nar¬ 
row  jurisdiction  over  cases  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  gives  the  widest  jurisdiction  to 
Congress  to  declare  what  cases  the  Highest 
Court  may  properly  undertake  to  review. 

If,  therefore,  the  Congress  wishes  to  pass 
a  law  stating  that  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
not  review  any  cases  involving  schools  or 
educational  problems,  this  can  be  done  with¬ 
out  violating  the  Constitution.  Education 
can  be  left  to  State  courts,  and,  when  a  Fed¬ 
eral  question  arises,  it  can  be  given  to  Federal 
district  courts  for  final  judgment. 

The  people,  therefore,  have  a  right  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  their  elected  Representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  take  steps  to  curb  what  they  believe 
is  the  recklessness  and  arbitrariness  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  is  an  inherent  right 
which  the  people  have  to  express  themselves 
on  these  points. 

Certainly,  the  right  to  criticize  cannot  be 
d’enled  to  the  people  when  the  members  of 
the  Court  Itself  exercise  that  privilege.  It 
was  Justice  Clark  of  the  Supreme  Court  who 
on  June  17  last,  in  a  dissenting  opinion  in 
the  Watkins  case,  said : 

“As  I  see  it,  the  chief  fault  in  the  majority 
opinion  is  its  mischievous  curbing  of  the  in¬ 
forming  function  of  the  Congress.  *  »  •  My 
experience  in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
requirements  laid  down  in  the  opinion  for 
the  operation  of  the  committee  system  of 
inquiry  are  both  unnecessary  and  unwork¬ 
able.” 

Here  Is  a  justice  who  tells  the  Nation 
that  the  investigative  function  of  Congress 
itself  has  been  seriously  interfered  with.  He 
calls  this  mischievous.  Yet  there  are  per¬ 
sons  who  claim  that  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said  is  sacrosanct  and  that  anyone  who 
criticizes  the  Court  is  out  of  order.  One 
President  of  the  United  States  has  said  in  a 
public  speech  that  the  decisions  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  are  not  irrevocable.  Another 
President,  also  in  a  speech,  said : 

“Our  difficulty  with  the  Court  today  rises 
not  from  the  Court  as  an  Institution  but 
from  human  beings  within  it.  •  •  ♦  We  have 
reached  the  point  as  a  Nation  where  we 
must  take  action  to  save  the  Constitution 
from  the  Court  and  the  Court  from  itself. 
•  *  *  The  Court,  in  addition  to  its  proper  use 
of  its  judicial  functions,  has  Improperly  set 
itself  up  as  a  third  house  of  the  Congress— 
a  superieglslature,  as  one  of  the  justices  has 
called  it — reading  into  the  Constitution 
words  and  implications  which  are  not  there, 
and  which  were  never  intended  to  be  there." 

Certainly  this  is  a  legitimate  form  of 
criticism,  and  certainly  there  still  is  a  right 
to  differ  and  dissent  from  so-called  judicial 
opinions  as  well  as  from  presidential  utter¬ 
ances. 

While  for  the  foreign-aid  program 
there  is  now  unspent  $8,200  million,  we 
are  today  being  asked  to  appropriate  an 
additional  $3,200  million. 


July  17 

Insofar  as  an  effective  remedy  against 
communism  is  involved  in  the  discussion, 
permit  me  to  repeat:  Is  it  not  absurd,  as 
well  as  futile,  to  bleed  our  taxpayers 
white — impair  our  future  ability  to  make 
our  national  defense  secure— and,  at  the 
same  time,  fail  to  enact  legislation  which 
will  effectively  circumscribe  or  end  the 
widespread  activities  of  the  Commimists 
in  our  own  country — yes,  within  our  own 
Federal  Government? 

That  thought  I  leave  with  you,  and, 
Mr.  Chairman,  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hoffman], 

Mr.  Chairman,  should  the  Committee 
adopt  the  motion  offered  by  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  we  would 
lose  an  opportunity  to  pass  upon  one 
of  the  most  important  new  proposals 
ever  presented  to  the  House.  I  refer  to 
the  provision  in  this  bill  for  a  loan  de¬ 
velopment  fund. 

Since  I  did  not  take  any  time  during 
general  debate  I  have  requested  this  5 
minutes  to  respond  to  the  preferential 
motion  in  order  that  I  might  express  an 
opinion  about  the  tremendous  new  step 
proposed  in  that  feature  of  the  bill.  All 
of  us  have  heard  over  and  over  again 
the  wistful  statements  in  this  House  that 
we  might  come  to  an  end  of  the  expen¬ 
sive  operation  of  fighting  Communist 
aggression.  It  has  not  been  so  easy  to 
go  home  and  defend  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  because  it  has  been  expensive,  our 
people  are  burdened,  and  we  have  looked 
hopefully  for  the  end. 

At  the  same  time  your  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  tried  to  confront  this 
problem  honestly,  and  in  talking  with 
our  people  at  home  or  with  the  House 
we  have  never  disguised  the  dangers  as 
we  see  them.  The  danger  is  attributable, 
of  course,  to  the  aggressiveness  of  Russia. 
We  would  have  problems  if  Russia  did 
not  have  great  power,  did  not  have  great 
military  strength.  We  wbuld  have  in¬ 
ternational  communism  to  deal  with  as 
an  ideology  penetrating  certain  parts  of 
the  world  if  we  should  not  deal  seriously 
with  the  problem.  We  would  doubtless 
have  world  problems  even  in  the  absence 
of  communism.  But,  it  is  the  commu¬ 
nistic  aggression  fortified  by  Russian 
power  that  creates  the  magnitude,  and 
as  long  as  that  exists,  we  cannot  rest. 
And,  if  economic  strength  is  necessary 
to  supplement  the  military  program, 
then  certainly  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  willing  to  continue  sacrifices 
to  meet  this  problem  and  this  threat.  I 
was  reluctant  to  go  along  at  first.  It 
was  only  because  I  found  no  alternative 
that  suited  me,  that  I  concluded  to  sup¬ 
port  this  measure.  There  is  not  any 
doubt  about  it  being  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  over  present  procedures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  this  is  not  an  executive  pro¬ 
posal  submitted  to  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Government.  It  bears  the  im¬ 
press  of  legislative  imagination  and  leg¬ 
islative  thinking,  and  while  there  were 
some  differences  between  the  executive 
and  the  legislative,  this  is  the  executive 
response  to  our  findings.  It  has  the 
approval  of  the  distinguished  former 
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chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mr.  Richards,  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  who,  to  some  extent,  altered  his 
own  thinking,  as  he  said  in  the  report 
which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in 
submitting  last  year.  He  favors  an 
economic  program  that  provides  hope  for 
completion  of  important  projects.  He 
conceded  that  the  general  language, 
which  he  had  inspired  originally,  simply 
suggesting  congressional  approval  of 
continuing  aid  is  not  sufficient;  that 
there  has  to  be  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  long-range  loan  fund  to  provide 
assistance.  This  bill  is  in  line  with  that 
idea.  I  hope  that  as  differences  are 
expressed  in  debate  regarding  the  details, 
the  House  will  hold  onto  the  idea  that  at 
last  we  have  come  up  with  something 
that  is  different.  We  have  provided 
something  you  have  expressed  a  desire 
for,  a  new  approach,  and  while  m^ny  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  maintain  old 
ideas  and  procedures,  the  loan  fund  is  a 
new,  sound  approach.  It  follows  the 
principles  of  our  capitalistic  system.  It 
also  preseiwes  the  sense  of  pride  of  the 
recipient  nations,  these  emergent  new 
nations  that  are  on  our  side  ^o  that  they 
may  maintain  their  economic  independ¬ 
ence  and  be  potentially  helpful.  That 
is  what  we  propose  in  this  loan-fund 
program. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  May  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  on  his  statement,  because  this 
development  loan  fund  is  so  important  a 
part  of  the  program  itself.  Secondly, 
we  in  the  House  -  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  that  have  worked  on  this  mutual- 
assistance  program  for  a  long  time  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  time  we  moved  from  grants 
to  loans  in  this  program  and  that  we  can 
now  have  a  revolving  loan  fund  that 
could  be  supervised.  So,  I  do  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  on  making 
the  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  the 
development  loan  fund  in'  this  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Burleson:  On 
page  1,  after  line  4,  insert:  “Section  2  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
which  expresses  a  statement  of  policy,  is 
amended  by  the  addition  of  the  following 
paragraph  at  the  end  of  the  statement: 

‘“(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  rights  of  our  own  citizens  should  not  be 
sacrificed  while  the  rights  of  freedom  and 
self-government  are  secured  to  the  peoples  of 
other  nations  and  that  in  order  to  insure 
Justice,  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges 
for  our  citizens  who  are  serving  with  our 
Armed  Forces  in  other  countries,  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  general  welfare,  the  President 
should  forthwith  address  to  the  North  At¬ 
lantic  Council,  as  provided  for  by  article  XVlI 
of  the  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Agreement,  a 
request  for  revision  of  article  VII  of  such 
agi'eement  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  or 
modifying  article  VH  so  that  the  United 


States  may  exercise  exclusive  criminal  juris¬ 
diction  oyer  American  military  personnel  sta¬ 
tioned  within  thq  boundaries  of  parties  to 
the  treaty  and  that  the  President  should 
take  similar  action  with  regard  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  agreement  with  Japan,  as 
amended,  and  all  other  international  agree¬ 
ments  which  give  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
our  Armed  Forces  to  foreign  governments 
which  are  parties  thereto.’  ’• 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend¬ 
ment,  that  it  is  not  germane  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  slrall  reserve  the  point 
of  order  so  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  may  make  his  presentation,  if  he 
cares  to  do  so. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Carnahan]  reserves 
his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a . 
parliamentary  inquiry.- 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  assume,  if  I  may 
address  myself  to  the  amendment  which 
I  have  offered,  that  likewise  I  will  be 
recognized  to  speak  on  the  point  of  order, 
should  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Carnah'N]  press  his  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit,  I  think  he  would 
prefer  it  this  way.  I  also  make  a  point 
of  order  against  the  amendment  and  I 
feel  that  the  point  of  order  should  not 
be  reserved,  so  that  the  gentleman  will 
then  know  whether  his  amendment  is 
in  order  or  not.  I  suggest  it  might  be 
helpful  if  the  Chair  would  rule  on  the 
question  of  the  germaneness  of  the 
amendment  before  the  gentleman  pro- 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  is  assuming  that  it  would 
be  preferable  to  the  gentleman  who  of¬ 
fered  the  amendment  to  proceed  that 
way,  I  assure  him  that  it  is  not.  I 
should  like  very  much  for  the  gentle¬ 
man  to  reserve  his  point  of  order  as  the 
gentleman  from  Missoui'i  has  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  point  of  order 
has  been  reserved  and  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  is  recognized 
on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  express  my  appreciation  to  my  col¬ 
leagues  on  the  committee  of  their  con¬ 
siderateness  in  reserving  their  point  of 
order.  I  find  myself  in  somewhat  of  a 
paradoxical  position  in  offering  this 
amendment.  Heretofore  I  have  thought 
it  not  proper  to  offer  an  amendment  of 
this  nature  to  the  mutual-security  bill. 

I  have  contended  against  it,  with  the 
hope  and  understanding  that  we  should 
give  attention  to  certain  court  cases 
then  pending  and  that  afterwards,  hav¬ 
ing  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  out¬ 
come  of  those  cases,  we  would  have 
opportunity  to  meet  this  issue  head  on. 

We  thought  we  had  that  opportunity 
a  few  days  ago  when  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  by  a  vote  of  18  to  8,  with 
1  voting  “present,”  reported  out  the  so- 
called  Bow  resolution.  House  Joint  Reso¬ 
lution  16.  Most  of  you  are  aware  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  16  is  now  pend¬ 
ing  in  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Pend¬ 


ing  is  hardly  the  word.  It  is  in  the  deep 
freeze,  so  to  speak,  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  and  is  not  coming  to  this  floor 
for  your  considerationi  I  am  a  little 
embarrassed  over  what  happened,  al¬ 
though  I  cannot  explain  to  you  what 
happened.  It  does  not  make  much  dif¬ 
ference.  It  is  not  here  before  us  for 
debate  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  here. 
Should  anyone  say  that  you  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  resolve  this  issue  and 
to  express  yourselves  on  it  at  a  later 
time,  I  am  doubtful  that  that  will  be  the 
case.  I  think  this  is  the  only  opportunity 
that  those  of  you,  who  believe  as  I  do, 
that  something  should  be  done  about  the 
status-of-forces  treaties  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  other  Executive  agreements  with 
many  nations  around  the  world  will  have 
to  vote  on  this  issue.  This  is  a  sense 
resolution  which  expresses  the  policy  of 
the  Congress.  Those  of  you  who  are 
opposed  to  this  proposition  in  any  form 
should  be  willing  to  accept  this  rather 
platitudinous  language  contained  in  this 
amendment. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  is  not 
as  strong  as  I  would  like  but  is  drawn 
to  meet  the  test  of  germaneness.  I  think 
this  is  germane,  and  will  speak  to  that 
at  the  appropriate  time  if  I  am  per¬ 
mitted. 

What  does  it  do?  It  simply  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  that  he  should 
forthwith  contact  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  signatories  and  the  other  na¬ 
tions  around  the  world  with  which  we 
have  Executive  agreements,  to  ask  that 
in  the  light  of  the  things  which  have 
recently  transpired,  we  have  a  revision 
or  an  elimination  of  section  7  of  the 
agreements,  section  7  referring  to  the 
Status  of  Forces  Ti’eaty. 

It  does  not  direct  or  demand  that  the 
President  do  anjrthing.  It  simply  states 
that  he  should  explore  and  find  ways 
and  means  to  preseiwe  the  constitutional 
rights  of  men  in  uniform  stationed  in 
foreign  countries.  That  is  really  all  the 
amendment  does.  But  that  is  extremely 
fundamental. 

It  is  the  hope  that  in  a  renegotiation, 
many  things  might  be  done  with  exist¬ 
ing  agreements  to  guarantee  and  main¬ 
tain  all  constitutional  rights  belonging 
to  our  militai’y  personnel.  It  does  not 
tell  the  President  what  to  do.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  hope  certainly  we  may  not  com¬ 
mit  a  man  in  uniform  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  foreign  authority  when  he  is  on 
duty,  I  hope,  too,  that  in  the  recon¬ 
sideration  of  the  overall  agreements,  the 
Executive  may  find  that  we  have  too 
many  men  overseas  at  the  present  time. 
Do  you  know  that  we  have  almost  half 
of  our  entire  military  personnel  sta¬ 
tioned  overseas?  To  me,  that  just  is 
not  reasonable.  If  we  had  far  fewer 
people  better  instructed  and  better 
trained  i-epresenting  the  United  States 
overseas,  I  think  many  of  our  troubles 
recently  experienced  would  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  I  see  no  reason  why  that  should 
not  be  a  part  of  the  reconsideration  of 
the  President  when  he  asks  for  a  re¬ 
negotiation  of  these  treaties.  But  I  re¬ 
peat,  it  does  not  direct  or  demand  that 
he  do  more  than  seek  a  revision  to  bring 
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about  these  desired  ends.  That  is  all  we 
can  do  but  we  certainly  should  do  that. 

I  know  the  administration  opposes 
anything  resemb^ng  this  amendment. 
It  opposes  anything  which  has  to  do 
with  the  Congress  looking  into  these 
matter.  The  generals  and  the  admirals 
make  very  strong  statements,  and  I  re¬ 
spect  those  statements,  but  they  are  not 
elected  by  the  people.  We  will  find  that 
we  will  not  be  withdrawing  om-  people 
from  overseas  or  be  giving  up  any  air 
bases  overseas.  You  can  be  assured  of 
that,  and  support  this  amendment  in 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
insist  on  a  ruling  on  my  point  of  order, 
and  ask  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman  on  his 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  which  the 
bill  S.  2130  seeks  to  amend,  states  in  its 
statement  of  policy  among  other  things 
that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
“declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  as  long  as  such 
danger  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  persists 
to  make  available  to  free  nations  and 
peoples  upon  request,  assistance  of  such 
nature  and  in  such  amounts  as  the 
United  States  deems  advisable,  compat¬ 
ible  with  its  own  stability,  strength,  and 
other  obligations,  and  as  may  be  needed 
and  effectively  used  by  such  free  nations 
and  peoples  to  help  them  maintain  their 
freedom.” 

This  legislation  does  not  provide  for 
the  conduct,  management,  or  regulation 
of  American  forces  abroad.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  amendment  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page 
407  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  on  the  matter  of  germaneness 
appears  the  statement  that  to  a  bill  mod¬ 
ifying  an  existing  law  as  to  one  spe¬ 
cific  particular  an  amendment  relating 
to  the  terms  of  the  law  other  than  those 
dealt  with  by  the  bill  is  not  germane. 
Volume  V,  page  806,  of  Cannon’s  Prece¬ 
dents  is  cited  and  there  are  other  cita¬ 
tions  as  well, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  at¬ 
tempts  to  amend  the  purpose  clauses  of 
the  mutual  security  law,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  bill  which  is  not  amended  by  the 
amendments  contained  in  the  bill,  S. 
2130,  which  is  now  before  the  House.  In 
addition,  this  amendment  purports  to 
deal  with  treaties  which,  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
President  and  the  Senate  and  with  which 
the  House  does  not  deal.  It  deals  with 
recommending  the  revision,  the  remak¬ 
ing  of  treaties;  that  is,  the  making  of 
new  treaties,  which  is  a  subject  matter 
with  which  the  House  does  not  deal  and 
a  subject  matter  which  is  certainly  com¬ 
pletely  foreign  to  this  bill.  In  addition, 
the  amendment,  if  carried  out,  would 
amend  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military 
Justice.  Article  14  of  the  code  provides 


that  under  such  regulations  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  concerned  may  prescribe,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Armed  Forces  accused  of  an 
offense  against  civil  authority  may  be 
delivered  upon  request  to  the  civil  au¬ 
thority  for  trial. 

Article  5  of  the  same  code  says: 

“This  chapter  applies  in  all  places.” 

So  that  this  would  purport  to  amend 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  author  of  the  Bow 
amendment  has  shown  what  he  believes 
to  be  the  germane  way  to  amend  that,  in 
that  he  has  filed  a  bill  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  which  deals  with  the  terms  of 
the  Code  of  Military  Justice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons,  it 
seems  to  me  that  this  amendment  is  not 
germane  in  any  respect  to  the  pending 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton]  rise? 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  cer¬ 
tainly  in  the  first  place  the  method  of 
trial  of  United  States  troops  stationed 
abroad  is  not  germane  in  an  economic 
and  military  aid  bill  for  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

Secondly,  attention  should  be  called  to 
the  statement  that  has  been  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  that  the  revision 
of  United  States  treaties  or  executive 
agreements  in  this  type  of  a  bill  is  clearly 
not  germane  to  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 

Thirdly,  as  stated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  sponsor  of  the  particu¬ 
lar  amendment,  if  his  purpose  is  directly 
or  indirectly  to  have  a  reduction  effect 
upon  the  number  of  armed  United 
States  forces  abroad  or  the  number  of 
military  people  in  our  military  installa¬ 
tions,  that  policy  is  clearly  a  matter  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  is  not  in  any  way  con¬ 
nected  with  or  germane  to  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  I  might  say  that  we  members  on 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
have  always  stayed  away  from  trying  to 
set  a  limitation  on,  or  the  number  of, 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
stationed  abroad  in  this  kind  of  legisla¬ 
tion.  That  is  not  imder  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
which  brings  this  legislation  before  the 
House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  rise? 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  yesterday  in  speaking 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  referred  to 
the  so-called  Bow  resolution.  House 
Joint  Resolution  16,  which,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  I  said,  was  not  germane  to  this  bill. 
However,  may  I  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  is  not  the  so-called  Bow  reso¬ 
lution.  This  amendment  merely  amends 
the  purpose  clauses  of  the  act  of  1954, 
in  which  there  are  other  purposes  other 
than  the  ones  which  have  been  referred 
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to.  This  does  not  attempt  to  amend 
the  treaty  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  VoRYs]  has  said.  It  simply  ex¬ 
presses  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  take  some  action  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  renegotiate  and  places  no  man¬ 
datory  provisions  at  all  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  simply  expresses  the  will  of 
the  Congress  under  the  purpose  clauses 
of  this  legislation,  as  a  matter  of  policy. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  what  I  had  to  say  yesterday  so  far 
as  my  own  resolution  is  concerned  does 
not,  in  my  opinion,  apply  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  inasmuch  as  this  amendment  sim¬ 
ply  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
and  does  not  do  those  things  which  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  has 
indicated  it  might  attempt  to  do.  It  is 
only  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
something  should  be  done  to  protect  the 
American  serviceman  abroad. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  call  the  attention  of 
the  Chair  to  House  Rule  16,  clause  7, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

No  motion  or  proposition  on  a  subject 
different  from  that  under  consideration  shall 
be  admitted  under  color  of  amendment. 

I  think  if  we  look  at  the  proposed 
amendment  we  will  find  it  deals  with  a 
different  subject  matter.  The  subject 
matter  of  the  bill  S.  2130  is  mutual  se¬ 
curity.  The  subject  matter  of  the 
amendment  is  qualification  of  treaties 
or  other  international  agreements.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  is  clearly  not  germane. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
mutual  security  bill  deals  with  very 
broad  and  all-inclusive  subjects  of  na¬ 
tional  defense.  It  relates  in  many  re¬ 
spects  to  the  interest  and  welfare  of  the 
free  world.  To  that  I  wholly  subscribe. 

The  amendment  is  definitely  within 
the  scope  of  that  conception.  This  is 
merely,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  has  pointed  out,  the  sense  or  the 
expression  of  policy  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  its  execu¬ 
tive  department.  It  is  an  indication 
that  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the  ar¬ 
rangements  which  are  now  in  force  and 
effect  in  foreign  nations  relative  to  juris¬ 
diction  over  American  military  person¬ 
nel  stationed  in  those  countries. 

The  House  of  Representatives  being 
closest  to  the  people  and  refiecting  the 
people’s  opinions  and  attitudes  are 
called  upon  to  make  their  attitudes  and 
opinions  known  to  the  President.  I  read 
from  a  statement  made  by  President 
Eisenhower  a  few  days  ago: 

“In  a  country  such  as  ours,”  he  said,  “there 
Is  only  one  force  under  God  that  has  any 
validity;  it  is  public  opinion.  Public  opin¬ 
ion  does  everything.’* 

And  then  I  quote  from  a  great  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  distant  past,  Mr,  Lincoln: 

With  public  opinion  on  its  side  everything 
succeeds.  With  public  opinion  against  it 
nothing  succeeds. 
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This  Is  a  public-opinion  statement 
made  by  the  representatives  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  their  executive  department. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
can  see  no  reason  why  this  would  not  be 
purely  and  entirely  in  the  center  of  the 
scope  of  the  bill  now  under' considera¬ 
tion.  I  think  it  is  germane. 

(Mr.  BURLESON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  just  a  word  further? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
be  pleased  to  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VORYS.  My  friend  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  and  my  friend 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burle¬ 
son]  have  implied  that  because  this  was 
a  policy  statement  that  would  somehow 
make  it  germane  even  though  the  policy 
provision  of  the  bill  is  not  under  review 
In  the  pending  legislation;  and  that  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  policy  statement  it  would 
make  it  germane  even  though  another 
type  of  amendment  dealing  with  exactly 
the  same  subject  matter  would  not  be 
germane. 

I  submit  that  this  proposes  a  policy 
that  would  affect  the  negotiation  of 
treaties  and  that  would  require  an 
amendment  to  the  uniform  code  of  mili¬ 
tary  justice.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  policy 
statement  rather  than  a  direct  amend¬ 
ment  does  not  make  it  any  the  more 
germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Cooper)  .  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  offered 
an  amendment  which  has  been  reported. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  makes  a 
point  of  order  against  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  it  is'  not  germane  to 
the  pending  bill. 

The  Chair  invites  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  pending  bill  is  to  reenact  and 
continue  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended. 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended.  Section  2  of  that  act  is 
headed  “Statement  of  policy.” 

Under  that  section,  subsection  (b) 
provides : 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  Inas¬ 
much  as  (1)  the  United  States  through 
Mutual  Security  programs  has  made  sub¬ 
stantial  contributions  to  the  economic  re¬ 
covery  and  rehabilitation  of  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe;  (2)  due  in  part  to  those 
programs,  it  has  been  possible  for  such  na¬ 
tions  to  achieve  complete  economic  recov¬ 
ery  and  to  regain  their  military  strength; 
and  (3)  certain  other  friendly  nations  of  the 
world  remain  in  need  of  assistance  in  order 
that  they  may  defend  themselves  against  ag¬ 
gression  and  contribute  to  the  security  of 
the  free  world. 

It  goes  on  further  and  then  includes 
(c)  under  subsection  (3) : 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  assist¬ 
ance  under  this  act  shall  be  administered  so 
as  to  assist  other  people  in  their  efforts  to 
achieve  self-government  or  Independence 
under  circumstances  which  enable  them  to 
assume  an  equal  situation  among  the  free 
nations  of  the  world  and  to  fulfill  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  self-government  or  inde¬ 
pendence. 

The  Chair  invites  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  pending  amendment  seeks  to 
add  one  additional  expression  of  the 


sense  of  Congress  as  subsection  (d)  fol¬ 
lowing  subsection  (c)  of  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

Attention  is  also  invited  to  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  does  not  seek  to 
amend  the  treaty-making  powers,  it 
does  not  seek  to  amend  the  Code  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Justice.  It  simply  expresses  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  forthwith  address  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Council,  and  so  forth.  It  is  an 
expression  of  the  sense  of  Congress  go¬ 
ing  one  step  further  than  the  expressions 
of  the  sense  of  Congress  provided  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  - 

The  Chair  also  invites  attention  to  the 
fact  that  on  Jime  8,  1956,  when  that 
Mutual  Security  bill  was  before  the 
House,  a  very  similar  amendment  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bowl.  A  point  of  order  was  made 
against  that  amendment  on  the  ground 
it  was  not  germane  to  the  pending  bill. 
The  point  of  order  was  withdrawn. 

After  analysis  of  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  and  the  bill  and  the  reference 
made  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  the  Chair  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  amendment  is  an  additional  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  sense  of  Congress  in  line 
with  the  expressions  of  the  sense  of  Con¬ 
gress  contained  in  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  it  is  germane  to  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  and,  therefore,  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  pending 
amendment.  • 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hats  of  Ohio 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Btjkleson: 
After  the  words  “military  personnel”  insert 
the  words  “while  on  duty.” 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  the  Burleson 
amendment:  but  many  Members  of  the 
House  in  conversations  have  expressed 
the  desire  not  to  have  to  vote  on  the 
proposition  of  extending  the  right  of  a 
court  martial  or  a  trial  in  an  American 
court  to  a  serviceman  who  commits  a 
crime  while  on  leave. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  to  con¬ 
fine  the  Burleson  amendment  and  to  give 
this  protection  that  the  Burleson 
amendment  seeks  to  give  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  serviceman  while  he  is  on  duty  or 
within  the  confines  of  an  American  camp 
or  property  in  a  foreign  country  which 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  But,  it  does  not  give  to  an 
American  seiwiceman,  if  my  amendment 
should  be  adopted,  any  protection  when 
he  is  on  a  pass,  when,  as  many  of  them 
do,  they  must  go  from  Germany  or 
Prance,  where  they  are  stationed,  into 
Switzerland  or  Italy  or  some  other  coun¬ 
try  and  commit  a  crime.  Then  they 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  that  coun¬ 
try  even  as  you  or  I  or  any  other  Ameri¬ 
can  tourist.  And,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
status  of  forces  treaties,  as  they  exist, 
contain  this  language;  at  least,  that  is 
what  we  were  told  repeatedly  last  year 
during  the  hearings  by  people  from  the 
Pentagon  and  by  people  from  the  State 
Department.  What  I  seek  to  get  away 
from — and  I  am  sure  that  I  can  say  what 
my  colleague  from  Texas  seeks  to  get 
away  from — at  least  in  part,  is  this  busi¬ 
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ness  of  having  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  or  the  Department  of  State  tmn 
a  soldier  over  to  another  country  for 
trial  merely  because  it  will  make  for  good 
feelings  in  that  particular  country.  And, 
in  one  recent  case  that  is  exactly  the 
reason  the  Secretary  of  State  gave.  He 
never  alleged  at  any  time  that  this 
soldier  was  not  under  the  status  of  forces 
protection.  He  said  the  United  States 
waived  the  agreement  and  turned  him 
over. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  very 
fundamental  concept  involved  here.  Who 
is  going  to  waive  your  rights  and  my 
rights  except  you  or  me?  If  a  treaty  is 
a  treaty,  that  is  good  enough;  I  can  go 
along  and  defend  it,  but  if  it  is  only  a 
treaty  so  long  as  somebody  in  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  or  somebody  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  wants  it  to  be  a  treaty,  and  does 
not  suit  them,  and  that  they  can  waive 
it  or  abrogate  it  and  say  it  does  not 
apply,  that  is  not  very  much  of  a  treaty. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  the  Burleson 
amendment  even  if  my  amendment  is  not 
adopted.  I  am  sincere  in  trying  to  pro¬ 
tect  these  boys,  but  I  do  believe  that  with 
the  addition  of  the  words '  “while  on 
duty”  it  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  a 
boy  is  protected  where  we  meant  him  to 
be  protected,  and  it  certainly  does  not 
give  him  a  license  to  go  out  and  commit 
a  crime  knowing  that  he  will  not  be 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country  where 
the  crime  is  committed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Is  it  not 
true  that  the  amendment  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  together 
with  the  amendment  which  you  have  of- 
ferred,  conforms  with  most  of  the  trea¬ 
ties  that  are  in  existence  today.  They 
all  refer  to  the  fact  that  jurisdiction  is 
with  the  United  States  when  a  man  is 
on  duty.  You  seek  by  your  amendment 
to  incorporate  it  into  the  original  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Exactly.  If  we 
can  believe  what  the  people  from  the  De¬ 
fense  Department  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  testified  before  our  committee, 
certainly  that  is  in  the  status-of-forces 
agreements  and  certainly  that  is  the  way 
they  meant  them  to  be.  All  I  seek  to 
do  is  to  spell  it  out,  to  put  it  in  there 
also  so  that  the  Burleson  amendment  is 
consistent  with  the  status-of-forces 
treaties  as  they  now  exist,  and  that  will 
show  that  Congress  is  against  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  or  the  Department 
of  State  or  anyone  else  arbitrarily  say¬ 
ing,  “Well,  in  the  case  of  this  man,  the 
status-of-forces  treaty  will  not  apply.” 
I  am  not  going ,  to  argue  the  relative 
merits  of  any  case,  but  I  do  think  there 
is  a  principle  involved  here  that  goes 
beyond  the  merits  of  any  particular  case. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  That  was 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  who  ap¬ 
peared  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida. 
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Mr.  HALEY.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle¬ 
man  this:  Who  would  make  the  de¬ 
termination  whether  the  soldier  was  on 
duty  or  not  ?  Has  the  gentleman  thought 
along  those  lines? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Somewhere  along 
the  line  we  have  to  delegate  to  some¬ 
body  the  right  to  do  that,  and  pre¬ 
sumably  it  would  be  made,  as  it  was  in 
the  recent  castf  that  attracted  so  much 
attention,  by  his  commanding  officer, 
that  he  was  on  duty. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  -from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
those  cases  where  we  have  treaties  or 
agreements  permitting  om-  Government 
to  waive,  that  the  other  government 
party  to  the  agreement  or  treaties  must 
also  waive’ jmisdiction  when  we  request 
it?  They  have  a  right  to  waive  juris¬ 
diction  if  we  request  it,  too.  • 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Yes;  the  gentle¬ 
man  is  right.  They  have  the  right  to 
waive  jurisdiction,  but  there  is  no  com¬ 
pulsion  upon  them  to  waive  jurisdiction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret¬ 
fully  object  to  any  extension  of  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

I  want  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  that  while  other 
countries  in  the  world  have  waived  juris¬ 
diction  over  our  soldiers  in  only  73  per¬ 
cent  of  the  cases,  Japan  has  waived 
jurisdiction  in  97  percent  of  the  cases. 
In  other  words,  we  got  very  much  the 
best  of  this  question  of  waiving,  in  Japan, 
which  is  the  country  the  gentleman 
talks  about. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield  to  me,  I  would 
say  that  on  the  surface,  under  the  figures 
that  were  presented,  I  felt  that  way  about 
it,  too,  for  a  long  time.  But  you  can 
waive  1,000  traffic  violations  and  refuse 
to  waive  in  1  case  in  which  a  man’s 
life  is  involved.  It  seems  to  me  that  your 
1,000  traffic  violations  hardly  add  up  to 
as  much  as  the  rights  of  a  hiunan  being 
to  have  a  trial  by  jury  when  his  life  is 
involved. 

Mr.  MORANO.  The  gentleman  is  per¬ 
haps  just  guessing  as  to  whether  these 
were  all  traffic  violations. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  am  not  guessing, 
because  I  have  analyzed  the  statistics 
knd  I  find  that  waiving  of  jurisdiction  by 
foreign  countries  is  done  in  minor  cases, 
where  they  do  not  want  to  clutter  up 
their  courts.  The  letter  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  shows  that.  But  in  major 
cases  I  think  the  gentleman  will  find  that 
there  has  been  no  waiver  of  jurisdiction 
on  the  part  of  any  foreign  nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear — if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur¬ 
ther  for  a  moment — that  I  am  not  here 
defending  anybody  who  has  gone  out  and 
committed  armed  robbery  or  murder  or 


anything  like  that.  I  think  he  ought  to 
be  punished.  But  I  do  think  there  is  a 
principle  involved  here  which  is  whether 
by  whim  or  by  some  arbitrary  decision 
in  a  single  case  or  two  or  three  cases, 
somebody  in  the  Pentagon  can  say,  “Well, 
in  this  man’s  case  we  will  waive  his 
rights.” 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
it  is  not  as  simple  as  all  that.  You  just 
do  not  get  the  State  Department  to  say, 
“We  are  going  to  waive,”  without  ex¬ 
amining  all  the  factors  in  the  case  and 
without  determining  whether  the  waiver 
is  justified. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  have  not  men¬ 
tioned  any  specific  case,  but  in  the  recent 
case  in  Japan  I  think  you  would  find  that 
on  successive  days,  the  State  Department 
was  on  all  sides  of  that  question.  I  do 
not  think  now  that  they  have  been  hon¬ 
est  with  the  Congress  in  telling  us  who 
made  the  decision  or  where  it  was  made 
to  waive  the  rights  in  this  particular 
case.  The  only  thing  I  know  is  that  the 
Secretary  said  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
better  relations  with.Japan;  and  I  sub¬ 
mit  that  that  is  not  a  very  good  reason. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
not  here  to  defend  the  Secretary  of 
State.  But  I  am  certain  that  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  our  security  he  did  what  was 
the  right  thing  to  do  in  waiving  jmisdic¬ 
tion  in  that  case.  And  when  the  matter 
is  finally  adjudicated  I  think  it  will  be 
proven  that  he  was  right  in  that  decision. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  have  a  copy  of  a  letter 
written  July  15  by  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  for  International  Secu¬ 
rity  Affairs  to  the  chairman  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  giving  an  up-to-date  report  on 
this  matter  of  waivers.  It  says: 

With  respect  to  serious  offenses,  such  as 
rape,  manslaughter,  arson,  robbery,  larceny, 
burglary,  and  aggravated  assault,  a  waiver 
was  obtained  in  better  than  69  percent  of 
the  cases. 

That  is  in  the  past  6-month  period. 
The  general  waiver  shows  62.65  percent 
of  cases  during  this  period. 

Here  is  our  problem.  Who  decides 
whether  a  man  is  on  duty  or  not?  Our 
officials  may  say  he  is  on  duty,  or  at 
least  he  is  enough  on  duty  that  we  want 
to  punish  him  if  the  other  people  do 
not.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  offense 
is  of  a  character  that  it  is  an  offense 
against  the  laws  of  the  other  country 
they  say,  “That  is  an  offense  against  the 
laws  of  our  coimtry.”  In  the  recent  case 
the  Japanese  argued  one  way  and  we 
argued  another  way.  When  you  have 
two  countries  that  sincerely  think  they 
are  right,  something  has  to  give.  It 
seems  to  me  you  either  have  to  have  a 
provision  for  waiver  by  one  side  or  the 
other  or  you  have  to  say,  “We  will  go 
to  war  and  fight  it  out  in  each  case 
where  we  cannot  agree.” 

It  happens  that  on  this  matter  of 
waiver  the  percentage  figures  on  both 
serious  and  other  cases  has  been  in  our 
favor,  as  we  might  say.  I  cannot  see 
how  we  could  operate  the  thing  and  de¬ 
mand  and  receive  exclusive  power  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  or  not  a  man  was  on  duty 
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and  whether  we  are  going  to  try  him. 
That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chahinan,  since  the  amendment 
is  geimane  to  the  bill,  I  regret  that  a 
piece  of  legislation  of  this  importance 
could  not  be  considered  in  a  separate 
resolution  and  considered  solely  on  its 
own  merits.  The  House  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  July  1  reported  out  of 
that  committee  House  Joint  Resolution 
16  dealing  with  this  matter.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  out  of  the  committee  by  a  vote  of 
18  to  8.  Since  the  proposition  is  to  be 
handled  rather  hurriedly  today,  I  appre¬ 
ciate  the  amendment  which  was  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 
I  think  it  is  worthy  of  careful  consider¬ 
ation.  I  personally  shall  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio,  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  that 
the  matter  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  he 
makes  it.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  the 
United  States  going  to  war  with  another 
country  or  waiving  jurisdiction.  If  my 
amendment  to  the  Burleson  amendment 
is  adopted  and  makes  it  right  that  the 
United  States  should  have  exclusive  ju¬ 
risdiction  over  a  soldier  while  on  duty, 
it  would  only  be  doing  what  the  depart¬ 
ments  have  testified  the  status-of-forces 
treaties  do  anyway. 

Let  us  carry  this  thing  out  to  its  logi¬ 
cal  conclusion.  If  Japan  or  France  or 
any  other  nation  has  a  right  to  try  a  man 
while  on  duty,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you 
wanted  to  carry  the  thing  out  as  far  as 
you  can  go,  if  a  company  commander 
ordered  a  troop  into  a  certain  area  on 
maneuvers  and  a  farmer  in  that  area 
wanted  them  arrested,  they  could  arrest 
the  whole  troop.  They  could  just  tie  up 
the  United  States  forces. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  fair  and  equitable 
to  say  to  any  country,  and  it  has  been  in 
practice  for  centuries,  that  “We  will  re¬ 
tain  control  of  our  troops  while  they  are 
on  duty  and  when  they  are  off  duty  they 
are  subject  to  the  laws  of  your  country 
the  same  as  your  people  or  any  tourists.” 
I  think  if  you  go  beyond  that  you  turn 
our  troops  over  under  circumstances,  as 
I  said  before,  at  the  whim  of  anybody. 
Then  you  are  asking  for  something 
whereby  the  United  States  gives  up  a 
great  deal  and  gets  nothing  in  return. 
I  do  not  really  think  any  country  is  going 
to  be  so  unfair  as  to  ask  that  of  us,  be¬ 
cause  when  the  Status  of  Forces  Treaties 
were  negotiated  they  gave  us  just  what 
this  amendment  seeks  to  do  now. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  As  I  understand  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  it  provides  for  action  while 
the  soldier  is  on  duty.  Will  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  be  willing  to  accept  the 
words  “while  in  the  performance  of  offi¬ 
cial  duty”?  There  is  a  little  bit  of  dif¬ 
ference,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
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Ohio.  I  am  not  opposed  to  his  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman  is 
asking  me  a  question  and  I  would  like 
to  try  to  answer.  I  am  not  seeking  to 
engage  in  any  debate  on  semantics.  I 
do  not  know  whether  there  is  much  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  language  “while  on 
duty”  and  “while  in  performance  of  his 
duty.”  It  seems  to  me  the  thing  we  want 
to  make  clear  is  that  when  the  man  is 
under  the  control  of  a  superior  ofiBcer  or 
while  he  is  carrying  out  his  official  duties 
that  he  comes  imder  our  jurisdiction. 
If  that  language  does  it,  I  am  not  par¬ 
ticularly  interested  in  the  language  as 
long  as  the  idea  that  I  am  trying  to  get 
across  is  carried  out.  Would  the  gen¬ 
tleman  tell  me  what  the  difference  is? 

Mr.  MORANO.  The  difference  is  that 
It  is  already  in  the  official  language  of 
the  treaty  or  the  protocol.  It  says: 
“While  in  the  performance  of  official 
duty.”  You  would  then  be  conforming 
with  language  which  is  already  in  exist¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentleman  that  during  the 
hearings  on  the  Status  of  Forces  Agree¬ 
ment,  which  our  committee  held  in  July 
of  1955,  Hon.  Robert  Murphy,  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  pointed  out  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  what  he  described  as  one  of 
the  main  advantages  of  the  status-of- 
forces  agreements.  He  said: 

In  the  first  place,  the  Status  of  Forces 
Agreement  provides  that  United  States  serv¬ 
icemen  remain  under  United  States  juris¬ 
diction  with  respect  to  offenses  committed 
while  on  duty.  In  other  words,  the  foreign 
governments  have  voluntarily  limited  their 
jurisdiction  to  criminal  offenses  while  our 
soldiers  are  off  duty,  or  on  leave,  or  AWOL. 

That  statement  was  made  in  our  hear¬ 
ing  by  Mr.  Murphy.  He  did  not  say 
“while  in  the  performance  of  official 
duty.”  He  said,  “while  on  duty.” 

"ITie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mi*.  Burleson].  I  do  op¬ 
pose  the  modifying  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays].  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  support  the  Bow  amend¬ 
ment  in  uts  original  form,  and  the 
amendment  which  I  introduced  which 
is  identical,  whereby  we  would  be  lend¬ 
ing  full  force  and  effect  to  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  in  the  establishment 
of  policy.  It  was  said  here,  and  argued 
before,  as  to  how  many  cases  and  how 
many  young  men  are  affected  and  have 
been  affected  by  trials  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  As  was  testified  by  the  chairman 
of  the  military-law  committee  of  the 
New  York  County  Lawyers’  Association 
in  testifying  before  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee,  he  said,  “If  only  one 
yoimg  American  was  convicted  or  tried 
in  a  foreign  court  without  his  full  con¬ 
stitutional  guaranties  and  rights — one 
was  too  many.”  So  the  number  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unimportant.  The  question  is 


what  are  we  trying  to  do  here?  Is  it  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  this  time  and  in  the  future 
and  since  1950  that  we  draft  young  men 
of  this  country  and  those  who  volunteer 
for  our  armed  services,  we  have  them 
take  an  oath  to  defend  with  their  lives 
the  United  States  of  America  and  then 
we  put  a  gun  on  their  shoulders  and 
send  them  into  a  foreign  land  and  when 
they  arrive  in  that  foreign  land,  we  say, 
“You  can  fight  to  defend  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States,  but  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States  no  longer 
defends  you  because  you  are  on  foreign 
soil.”  That  is  exactly  what  these  agree¬ 
ments  amounts  to.  None  of  us,  no  man 
in  this  House  or  in  the  country  con¬ 
dones  any  crime  committed  by  a  serv¬ 
iceman  or  anyone  else.  That  is  not  in¬ 
volved.  The  Girard  case  is  not  involved 
here  except  it  seems  to  be  a  decision 
in  violation  of  the  very  agreement  that 
was  made,  that  he  was  on  duty.  The 
McOsker  case  in  Prance  is  a  case  where 
the  man  was  off  duty. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  agree  that  the  amendment  offered 
to  the  amendment  is  a  limitation  on 
what  is  intended  in  the  amendment  first 
offered? 

Mr.  BECKER.  It  is  absolutely  a  limi¬ 
tation  because  if  you  are  just  going  to 
provide  for  whole  on-duty  cases,  that 
is  only  a  part. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  In  other  words,  the 
gentleman  agrees  that  the  intent  of  the 
amendment,  without  the  addition  of  lan¬ 
guage  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays],  is  that  the  President 
should,  in  accordance  with  the  expressed 
desire  of  the  Congress,  seek  to  revise  and 
amend  existing  treaties  and  agreements 
to  effect  the  complete  jurisdiction  of 
American  personnel  stationed  overseas? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  do, 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  am  sorry,  I  have  not 
time.  I  started  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  in  the  case  of  alleged 
crimes  committed  in  a  foreign  coimtry, 
if  the  foreign  country  waives  and  does 
not  seek  to  prosecute  we  want  to  have 
the  right  to  try  him  before  a  court-mar¬ 
tial.  In  other  words,  if  the  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  does  not  decide  that  they  want 
to  prosecute  for  an  alleged  crimes,  the 
poor  kid  is  going  to  be  brought  before 
a  court-martial;  he  is  going  to  get  it 
one  way  or  the  other  whether  he  likes  it 
or  not,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the 
great  points  involved:  Whether  a  foreign 
government  tries  him  or  not  he  is  tried 
anyway. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  visited  these 
young  men  in  prisons  in  France  and  Eng¬ 
land.  I  had  statements  signed  by  them; 
every  single  boy  said  that  if  he  could  he 
would  like  to  get  his  freedom  tomorrow 
and  be  tried  before  a  court-martial 
where  he  would  have  the  right  of  appeal, 
the  right  of  a  board  of  review  and  the 
protection  of  international  law  and  the 
code  of  military  justice.  I  have  no  con¬ 
demnation  of  any  government’s  system 
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of  jurisprudence;  it  is  theirs  and  they 
are  entitled  to  what  they  want;  but  I 
asked  these  boys  in  prison  in  England 
why  they  did  not  appeal  their  cases. 
They  had  asked  about  that  themselves 
and  were  told,  “Yes,  they  could  get  their 
case  appealed  but  they  were  only  serving 
a  3-year  sentence;  that  on  appeal  99 
percent  of  the  appeals  were  lost  in  the 
court  and  then  the  higher  court  would 
generally  assess  the  maximum  sentence 
permitted  under  British  law.” 

I  say  that  our  boys  should  not  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  that  sort  of  thing  when  we  ask 
them  to  serve  our  country  either  at  home 
or  abroad. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Toxas  [Mr.  Kilday]  is  recognized. 

(Mr.  KILDAY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KILDAY,  Mr.  Chairman,  along 
with  most  others,  I  suppose,  I  view  as 
most  unfortunate  the  action  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  department  of  the  Government 
in  its  handling  of  the  Girard  case.  I 
believe  it  was  handled  exactly  the  reverse 
of  how  it  should  have  been  handled. 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  last  year  when 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  of¬ 
fered  an  amendment  similar  to  this,  I 
think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
United  States  entered  into  the  status- 
of -forces  treaties.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  Government  has  entered  into  the 
status-of -forces  treaties  and  it  was  done 
ufter  negotiation  by  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  and  ratification  by 
the  Senate.  The  agreement  with  Japan 
is  not  in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  but,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  Girard  case,  the  agr^ment  had  ac¬ 
tually  been  negotiated  prior  to  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  the  security  treaty  to  the 
Senate  and  the  Senate  was  informed  as 
to  its  existence,  and  the  security  treaty 
refers  to  the  agreement. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  there 
is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to  do 
everything,  I  sincerely  trust  that  our 
present  resentment  will  not  lead  the 
House  into  taking  the  wrong  action  on 
this  matter.  I  hope  we  will  not  in  the 
present  feeling  of  excitement  and  resent¬ 
ment  take  some  action  which  might 
make  this  body  look  ridiculous  under  the 
Constitution. 

I  have  offered  a  bill,  and  I  did  it  only 
after  having  studied  the  opinion  of  the 
Supreme  Court  most  carefully.  It  is 
now  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  the  committee  which 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice,  the  committee  which 
should  handle  this  proposition.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  told  me 
he  can  schedule  hearings  next  week  on 
the  bill  I  have  offered.  This  bill  would 
take  care  of  all  the  problems  we  have 
involved  here. 

It  is  clear  under  our  system  of  gov¬ 
ernment  that  the  President  is  the  only 
one  who  can  speak  in  foreign  affairs. 
This  was  not  held  by  either  the  New 
Deal  court,  resented  so  bitterly  by  those 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  or  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  court,  which  has  been  resented 
so  bitterly  by  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle;  it  was  held  by  the  old  Su¬ 
preme  Court  which  President  Roosevelt 
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attempted  to  pack  and  which  action  we 
all  resented  so  bitterly.  In  an  opinion 
by  Justice  Sutherland  in  the  case  of 
United  States  against  Curtiss-Wright  it 
■was  held  that  only  the  President  may 
speak  in  foreign  affairs,  only  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  listen.  It  went  on  further  and 
held  that  not  only  is  the  President  the 
only  one  who  can  speak,  but  he  is  the 
only  one  who  can  decide  whether  to 
speak  or  when  to  speak. 

So,  let  us  not  take  any  action  here 
that  puts  us  in  the  position  of  directing 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
take  some  action  which  under  our  form 
of  government  we  do  not  have  the  right 
to  do  and  which  the  old  Supreme  Court 
held  we  have  no  right  to  do,  not  even 
the  Senate,  and  they  are  the  only  ones 
concerned  in  making  treaties. 

The  old  Court  held  that  only  the  Presi¬ 
dent  can  determine  whether  or  when  to 
speak.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  any 
action  with  reference  to  the  status  of 
forces  treaties  in  order  to  cure  this 
situation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misunder¬ 
standing  as  to  what  Congress  caii  do  in 
legislating  with  reference  to  a  treaty. 
There  should  be  none.  It  has  been  held 
consistently  that  a  treaty  has  no  greater 
dignity  than  a  statute  of  Congress.  If 
a  treaty  is  ratified  and  there  is  an  exist¬ 
ing  act  of  Congress  to  the  contrary,  the 
treaty  repeals  the  act  of  Congress,  but  if 
Congress  than  passes  a  statute  which  is 
contrary  to  the  treaty,  the  statute  re¬ 
peals  the  treaty.  That  is  as  clear  as  it 
can  be.  It  was  set  out  in  great  detail 
by  the  Supreme  Court  recently  in  the 
case  of  the  two  women  who  had  been 
mourt-martialed  overseas  for  killing 
their  husbands.  The  Court  held  there 
that  where  a  statute  was  contrary  to  an 
existing  treaty  the  treaty  is  nul. 

The  thing  for  us  to  do  here  is  to  pass 
a  bill  such  as  I  have  introduced,  which 
prohibits  to  any  ofiacer  of  the  armed 
services  the  power  to  surrender  any  in¬ 
dividual  of  the  armed  services  to  any 
foreign  nation.  It  then  provides  that  in 
the  event  a  nation  which  is  a  party  to 
any  status  of  forces  treaty,  agreement, 
or  protocol  requests  jurisdiction  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  military  department  to 
which  this  man  belongs  shall  determine 
whether  the  foreign  country  has  pri¬ 
mary  jurisdiction.  If  it  does  he  may  be 
delivered.  If  it  does  not  have  primary 
jurisdiction  then  he  shall  not  under  any 
circumstances  be  delivered  to  the  foreign 
country. 

England  did  this  same  thing  when  the 
Status  of  Forces  Treaty  was  submitted  to 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
enabling  legislation.  The  proposed  act 
that  was  submitted  to  Commons  pro¬ 
vided  certification  by  the  United  States 
that  the  man  was  on  duty,  or  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  duty,  shall  be  conclusive. 
Commons  refused  to  accept  that  and 
they  provided  in  their  enabling  act  that 
a  certification  from  officers  of  the 
United  States  would  be  prima  facie  evi¬ 
dence  only  and  that  the  British  au¬ 
thorities  themselves  would  determine 
whether  the  man  was  on  duty  or  not. 

My  proposed  bill  does  away  with  the 
power  of  waiver.  There  is  a  provision  in 
the  treaty,  if  we  have  primai-y  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  the  foreign  nation  says  a  par¬ 


ticular  case  is  of  particular  importance 
to  it,  and  asks  us  to  waive  jurisdiction, 
we  promise  to  give  sympathetic  consid¬ 
eration  to  that  request.  My  bill  would 
prevent  that.  It  would  let  every  man 
charged  with  a  crime  go  to  the  country 
having  primary  jurisdiction  under  the 
treaty.  That  is  what  everybody  here 
wants. 

I  hope  the  pending  amendment  will 
be  defeated  and  that  you  wiU  permit  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  which 
has  jurisdiction  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  to  handle  this  matter  in  an  or¬ 
derly,  proper,  and  efficient  manner. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired, 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how 
much  I  can  add  to  the  statement  that 
has  just  been  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  KildayI.  It  was  an 
able  statement  by  an  able  Member  of 
this  body,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
it  should  be  conclusive. 

Now,  actually  we  have  had  much  argu¬ 
ment  about  this  whole  sort  of  a  proposi¬ 
tion  for  a  great  many  years.  Last  year 
we  had  it  on  an  amendment  something 
like  this;  and,  as  I  remember,  the  vote 
in  the  Committee  was  93  to  30  against 
the  amendment. 

If  you  will  just  take  a  slight  look  at 
history,  we  began  to  see  the  growing 
menace  of  international  communism  as 
an  armed  force,  and  we  sought  to  build 
our  defenses  against  it  and  to  protect  the 
free  world.  It  was  deemed  necessary  in 
the  interest  of  the  security  of  the  United 
States  to  station  some  of  onr  troops 
abroad  in  strategic  places  within  the 
boundaries  of  sovereign  nations  friendly 
to  us,  dedicated  to  freedom  as  we  are 
dedicated  to  freedom,  and  it  was  desira¬ 
ble  in  our  own  security  to  station  our 
troops  in  those  friendly  nations. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  not  to  be  further 
questioned  that  in  most  circumstances  a 
man  stationed  there  committing  a  crim¬ 
inal  act  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sovereign  nation,  but  in  order  to  make 
the  arrangement  workable,  to  protect  the 
essential  rights  of  Americans,  these  ar¬ 
rangements,  sometimes  referred  to  as 
status-of -forces  agreements,  were  worked 
out.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  for  us  to  re¬ 
member  that  many  of  these  agreements 
were  negotiated  under  a  previous  admin¬ 
istration.  I  might  say,  parenthetically, 
that  the  great  President  of  the  United 
States  who  serves  us  today  was  on  mili¬ 
tary  duty  in  one  area  of  the  world  where 
these  Americans  are  now  stationed.  The 
Status  of  Forces  Agreement  was  subse¬ 
quently  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  under  this  administra¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  could  urge  any¬ 
thing,  it  is  that  this  is  not  the  place  to 
try  to  settle  this  matter.  A  resolution 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  is  now  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee  on  Rules.  No  one 
can  assume  that  the  resolution  will  not 
ultimately  be  reported  by  the  commit¬ 
tee.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
spoken  of  a  separate  bill  that  has  gone 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  that 
seeks  to  reach  the  matter  through  a  dif- 
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ferent  approach.  To  my  mind,  in  this 
sort'  of  a  delicate  matter,  that  is  the 
way  it  ought  to  be  settled.  Why,  my 
friends,  the  money  that  this  authoriza¬ 
tion  bill  would  make  in  order  under  a 
subsequent  appropriation  bill  is  not  the 
money  that  is  involved  in  the  station¬ 
ing  of  our  troops  abroad.  That  money  is 
in  the  Defense  Department  appropria¬ 
tion  bill. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  our  President  in  recent  days. 
I  think  I  can  honestly  say  to  you  quite 
frankly  that  he  has  been  tremendously 
disturbed  at  what  might  be  the  ultimate 
result  of  some  of  the  proposals  that  have 
been  made.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  if  these  troops  of  ours  stationed 
around  the  world  in  strategic  places, 
within  a  few  hours’  striking  distance  of 
the  heart  of  the  Russian  -Communist 
conspiracy,  had  to  be  brought  back 
home,  we  really  would  face  a  problem  of 
our  national  defense.  Now,  I  have 
talked  to  people  who  propose  that  some¬ 
thing  be  done  about  this  matter,  and 
most  of  them  say  that  they  do  not  think 
all  of  these  troops  should  be  brought 
back.  If  the  amendment  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  were  to  be  adopted,  of  course,  it 
would  be  of  less  effect  in  its  application,  so 
I  certainly  would  support  that  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment;  but  then  I 
shall  oppose  the  whole  amendment  be¬ 
cause  it  just  seems  to  me  that  in  the 
interest  of  orderly  procedure  this  matter, 
after  all,  is  primarily  for  the  other  body 
that  ratified  the  Status  of  Forces  Agree¬ 
ment — which  we  did  not — by  an  over¬ 
whelming  vote.  But  if  we  are  to  do  any¬ 
thing  about  it,  better  would  it  be  that 
the  resolution  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  come  out  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules  and  be  discussed  here,  and 
open  to  amendment;  or  that  hearings  be 
held  in  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  which  can  then  make  a  recommend¬ 
ation  and  bring  it  to  the  House  where 
it  would  be  open  to  amendment. 

Here  we  are  considering  an  authori¬ 
zation  bill  imder  which  money  will  not 
be  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
troops  abroad.  That  money  is  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  help  pie,  and  will  obtain  support  on 
his  side,  to  get  the  so-called  Bow  reso¬ 
lution  out  of  the  Committee  dh  Rules,  I 
will  be  willing  to  withdraw  this  amend¬ 
ment.  But  the  gentleman  knows  that 
it  will  never  reach  this  floor.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  been  put  on  ice,  and  the  gentle¬ 
man  knows  that.  No  one  should  be  led 
to  believe  a  rule  will  be  granted  on  that 
bill.  The  gentleman  is  in  a  position  of 
leadership  and  influence  on  his  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  do  not  believe  he  wants 
to  leave  an  erroneous  impression. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  that  I  appreciate  his 
attitude.  He  has  no  greater  friend  than 
I  in  this  body.  I  am  sorry  he  felt  it 
necessary  to  offer  this  amendment.  But 
the  matter  is  before  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  they  will  be  deciding  it.  I  know 
that  this  is  the  orderly  way  to  get  at  this. 
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and  It  Is  the  best  way,  rather  than  to 
attach  an  amendment  on  the  bill  before 
us.  So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  Is  anybody 
with  whom  I  hate  to  be  in  disagreement 
it  is  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr. 
Kilday.  I  serve  on  his  committee.  I  am 
the  vice  chairman  of  that  committee. 
I  seiwe  under  the  best  chairman  in  the 
Congress.  But  I  do  not  agree  with  him 
on  this  proposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  your  only  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  to  strike  a  blow  for  liberty. 
You  are  not  sure  at  all  that  the  Bow 
resolution  is  coming  out  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Rules.  What  asurance  do  you 
have  that  the  Kilday  bill  is  coming  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules?  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  I  shall  help  to  get  it  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  and 
I  can  tell  you  it  will  come  out  of  that 
committee  with  Paul  Kilday  behind  it. 
But  he  does  not  speak  for  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

Let  us  talk  about  this  security  treaty. 
I  have  done  a  little  research  on  this  be¬ 
cause,  along  with  some  of  the  other 
Members,  some  of  my  South  Carolinians 
have  been  tossed  to  the  wolves,  because 
it  did  not  please  Japan,  or  because  it  was 
good  for  relations  with  Japan.  I  burned 
a  little  midnight  oil.  Before  many  of 
you  get  up,  I  am  here  in  the  morning. 
Seven  o’clock  finds  me  in  my  office  at 
1026  New  House  Office  Building. 

This  security  treaty  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  referred  to  was  taken 
up  by  the  Senate,  the  treatymaking  body 
of  this  branch  of  the  Government.  And 
it  was  made  part  and  parcel  of  the  treaty 
with  Japan,  and  so  known  at  the  time; 
also  these  executive  agreements,  which 
cited  the  cases  where  we  would  have 
jurisdiction. 

The  treaty  of  peace  recognized  that 
Japan  is  a  sovereign  nation  and  has  the 
right  to  enter  into  these  agreements  and 
in  the  exercise  of  these  rights  Japan  de¬ 
sires,  as  a  provisional  agreement  for  its 
defense,  that  our  troops  be  maintained 
there.  It  further  says  that  shall  be  done 
in  order  to  put  down  armed  attack  from 
without,  including  assistance  given  at 
the  express  request  of  the  Japanese  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  put  down  large-sdale  in¬ 
ternal  riots  in  Japan  caused  through 
instigation  or  inteiwention  by  outside 
powers. 

And  it  goes  on. 

We  were  invited  to  come  to  Japan. 
We  were  invited  to  come  there  to  keep 
that  Government  from  falling.  Your 
flesh  and  blood  went  there  and  put  a 
gun  on  their  shoulders.  I  do  not  want 
to  be  dramatic.  I  want  to  be  cold¬ 
blooded  about  this  thing.  I  do  not  want 
any  sympathy.  You  can  keep  that.  I 
want  to  tell  you  what  the  facts  are. 

The  Supreme  Court  said  in  the  Girard 
case  that  if  the  United  States  wanted  to 
it  could  give  away  the  rights  of  the 
American  boys  by  treaty.  That  is  what 
the  Supreme  Court  held,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  they  have  done. 

Certain  Members  of  the  other  body 
wanted  to  review  these  treaties  at  regu¬ 
lar  intervals,  and  the  time  is  now. 


As  for  the  case  of  Girard,  if  he  was 
not  on  duty  you  are  not  a  Member  of 
Congress.  He  was  as  much  on  duty  as 
you  are.  I  happen  to  be  coauthor  of  the 
Code  of  Military  Justice.  He  should 
have  been  tried  under  the  Code  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Justice.  As  the  distinguished  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  said,  they  had  no 
reason  or  right  to  surrender  Girard  to 
the  Japanese  Government.  He  was  on 
duty.  The  military  was  overruled  by  the 
State  Department.  When  the  Kilday 
bill  comes  before  the  committee,  and  I 
hope  it  will,  the  State  Department  will 
overrule  that  under  the  theory  that  the 
highest  law  of  the  land  is  a  treaty. 

I  say  to  you  here  and  now  this  is  your 
chance  to  express  the  sense  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  recognize  we  cannot  change 
a  treaty,  but  you  can  express  the  sense 
of  the  Cpngress.  My  duty  is  clear,  I 
know  whereof  I  speak.  I  am  going  to 
speak  today  to  express  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  sense  of  Mendel 
Rivers  that  I  do  not  want  somebody  just 
for  the  sake  of  protocol  to  violate  the 
law  of  this  land,  change  the  sense  of 
this  Congress,  or  barter  away  the  rights 
of  any  American  when  he  is  on  duty, 
carrying  a  pistol  or  gun  where  he  has  a 
right  to  be. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  appro¬ 
priate  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  always  sup¬ 
ported  the  status-of-forces  agreements 
but,  like  my  colleagues,  at  this  time  I 
Question  the  new  interpretation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Status  of  Forces  Treaty 
which  permits  the  right  to  “waive  juris¬ 
diction  of  an  American  soldier  while  on 
duty”  in  a  foreign  country.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  of  my  col¬ 
league  from  Texas  and  also  support  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from  Ohio. 

I  believe  in  the  sovereignty  of  nations 
but  I  also  believe  that  when  an  American 
soldier  is  on  duty  in  a  foreign  country, 
he  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  and  should  be  tried  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  United  States  Military 
Code  when  offenses  are  committed  while 
on  duty.  He  is  protecting  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  nations.  I  therefore  believe  that 
this  amendment  is  appropriate,  and  I 
urge  all  to  give  it  their  full  support. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mi*.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  address  just  a  remark  or 
two  to  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck].  I  believe 
I  imderstood  him  to  say  the  President 
was  concerned  about  some  of  these  pro¬ 
posals.  Let  me  just  point  out  to  you 
what  this  does. 

It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  address  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  a  request 
for  revision  of  article  VH.  Then  the 
amendment  would  contain,  if  my  amend¬ 
ment  to  it  should  be  adopted,  that  the 
provision  should  apply  to  American 
troops  only  while  on  duty.  I  submit  to 
you  there  is  nothing  in  this  amendment, 
if  the  “while  on  duty”  language  is 
adopted,  that  should  cause  the  President 
any  concern.  It  does  not  say  our  troops 
shall  be  brought  home,  it  does  not  say 
the  treaty  shall  be  canceled;  it  merely 


serves  notice,  and  this  is  a  reply  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  upon  the  Presi¬ 
dent  that  the  Congress,  that  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  are  concerned  about  this 
and  would  like  the  President  to  make 
definite  that  our  rights  mean  what  we 
have  been  led  by  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  and  the  Department  of  State  to 
believe  they  did  mean.  I  submit  to  you 
in  all  reason  that  I  opposed  the  Bow 
amendment  and  helped  defeat  it  up  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  last 
year  because  I  was  told  the  status-of- 
forces  agreements  would  be  adminis¬ 
tered  according  to  the  treaty.  But,  now, 
we  have  a  little  different  situation  and 
I  do  not  think  this  would  cause  the  Presi¬ 
dent  any  concern.  This  is  not  anything 
drastic.  This  is  not  anything  that  says 
the  President  shall  or  that  he  must  do 
something.  This  is  not  anything  that 
says  the  treaties  are  repudiated.  This 
merely  says  to  the  President,  “We  would 
like  you  to  look  into  this  matter.”  Fur¬ 
thermore,  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  made  a  pretty  cogent 
argument  when  he  said  that  this  is  the 
time  that  we  can  do  something  because 
I  have  been  led  to  believe  by  some  very 
responsible  people,  some  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  that  this  thing  is 
not  coming  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  If  you  want  to  call  attention  to 
your  constituents  that  you  really  brought 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  President 
with  a  request  for  action,  this  is  your 
last  chance  to  do  it,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  if  his  amendment  were 
adopted,  is  it  not  true  that  all  it  would 
seek  to  do  then  would  be  to  direct  an 
administrative  action  which  is  now  pos¬ 
sible  under  existing  treaty? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Exactly. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  this  particular  amendment 
cannot  be  adopted  and  the  House  pro¬ 
ceed  thereafter  to  adopt  the  bill  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Kilday]  as  well? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  see  no  reason 
why  that  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Burleson  amendment  and  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays].  If 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  is  adopted, 
it  simply  will  mean  nothing  because  the 
treaties  already  provide  the  on-duty 
status.  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  state¬ 
ment  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Kilday]  about  the  aimed  services. 
About  2  years  ago,  I  do  not  remember 
the  exact  date,  this  House  sitting  as  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  adopted  a 
similar  resolution  by  a  vote  of  154  to  76 
which  expressed  the  will  of  the  House 
that  something  be  done  about  the  status- 
of-forces  agreements.  Since  that  date, 
they  have  done  nothing  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Armed  Services  to  rectify  this 
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situation  although  the  will  of  the  House 
of  Representatievs  was  expressed  when 
that  vote  was  taken  and  the  majority  of 
154  to  76  so  voted.  Let  me  iwint  out 
to  you  that  some  time  ago,  last  June  or 
about  a  month  ago,  I  requested  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  to  take  some  action  again  on 
the  status-of-forces  question.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  this 
is  what  he  said  in  part  to  me: 

This  committee  can  and  has  provided  what 
I  deem  to  be  a  fair  system  oi  justice  for 
American  military  personnel,  but  we  are 
wholly  without  authority  to  intervene  In 
matters  which  are  governed  by  treaty,  such 
matters  being  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

So  I  am  fearful,  if  we  pass  up  this,  per¬ 
haps  what  may  be  the  last  opportunity 
to  express  the  will  of  the  people  of  this 
country  on  this  question,  that  we  will 
again  be  told  therfe  is  no  jurisdiction  to 
enter  into  this  question. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  sorry  but  I  must  de¬ 
cline  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  because 
my  time  is  so  brief  I  cannot  yield  now. 
If  a  Member  gets  time  later,  I  will  be 
glad  to  permit  the  gentleman  to  inter¬ 
rogate  me  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  far  as  the  question 
of  taking  our  troops  from  abroad  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  the  adhesion  of  these  countries 
where  our  troops  are  stationed  so  thin 
that  the  only  question  as  to  whether 
they  shall  stay  with  the  free  world  or  go 
to  the  Communist  world  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  based  upon  the  price  that  they 
may  have  the  right  to  try  American 
soldiers  and  send  them  to  their  jails? 
If  they  say  to  us,  if  we  cannot  try  your 
men  and  imprison  them  in  our  jails,  then 
we  will  go  behind  the  Iron  Curtain — how 
much  good  are  they  going  to  be  to  us 
when  the  chips  are  down  and  when  we 
need  them?  One  other  thing.  We  hear 
constantly  the  statement:  What  if  our 
soldiers  murder  someone  or  commit 
rape — and  they  go  through  all  the  hor¬ 
rible  crimes  that  may  be  committed  by 
American  soldiers.  Are  we  going  to  de¬ 
sert  them  completely? 

I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  am  that  kid  down 
the  street,  that  boy  at  Valley  Forge,  to¬ 
day  with  the  Boy  Scouts  who  tomorrow 
will  wear  another  uniform,  who  may  go 
to  one  of  these  foreign  countries  and 
be  innocent  of  the  crime  that  he  may  be 
charged  with  and  we  turn  over  the  in¬ 
nocent — not  a  guilty,  but  the  innocent. 
His  protection  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  is  taken  away  from  him. 
He  will  be  presumed  guilty  until  he  proves 
his  innocence.  An  involuntaiy  confes¬ 
sion  may  be  used  against  him.  He  will 
not  have  the  right  to  confront  the  wit¬ 
nesses  against  him.  He  will  not  have  the 
right  of  cross-examination.  All  these 
things  happen  in  many  countries. 

Are  you  going  to  ask  the  innocent 
youngster  who  may  become  engulfed  in 
some  situation  in  which  he  is  not  guilty 
to  submit  himself  to  the  so-called  justice 
of  foreign  countries  simply  because  you 


want  to  desert  the  man  who  may  be 
guilty  of  some  crime? 

I  say,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  this  is  our  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  express  an  opinion.  I  did  not 
offer  it  because  I  did  not  think  it  was 
strong  enough.  I  appeal  to  the  House, 
There  is  no  denouncement  in  this 
amendment;  it  does  not  call  on  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  do  anything,  but  it  gives  the 
President  the  sense  of  the  Congress,  and 
this  House  of  Representatives  is  the  re¬ 
pository  of  the  will  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  may  not  have  the  ad¬ 
ministration  back  of  me,  I  may  not  have 
the  Secretary  of  State  or  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  back  of  me,  but  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson],  and 
those  of  us  who  are  now  fighting  for  this 
protection  have  the  people  with  us,  and 
I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
Members  are  to  express  themselves  this 
is  theii’  opportunity. 

Mr.  SAUND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  has  been  pointed  out  here  this  after¬ 
noon  that  we  do  not  need  any  expression 
over  this  issue  on  the  part  of  the  Con¬ 
gress.  If  your  mail  has  been  the  same 
as  mine  you  will  have  received  many 
telegrams  and  letters  in  regard  to  the 
Girard  case.  I  think  it  is  only  right  and 
fitting  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
express  themselves  in  some  fashion  as 
to  their  feelings  about  a  situation  in 
which  the  entire  country  is  interested. 
I  have  listened  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow].  I  understand  and  ap¬ 
preciate  his  feelings  and  the  feelings 
of  many  Members  of  this  House  and 
the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  that  we  should  not 
turn  our  boys  over  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  Second  World 
War  we  demanded  imconditional  sur¬ 
render  from  our  enemies.  In  1945  we  ob¬ 
tained  imconditional  suiTender  from 
Japan  and  Germany.  I  refer  to  those 
two  countries  because  those  are  the  two 
countries  where  most  of  our  troops  are 
stationed.  We  had  it  in  our  power  to 
hold  Japan  and  Germany  as  conquered 
nations.  The  time  to  talk  about  sov¬ 
ereignty  was  when  we  granted  sovereign¬ 
ty  to  Japan  and  Germany  of  our  own 
free  will.  Right  here  in  this  House  I 
have  seen  how  we  received  the  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  Geimany  and  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Japan.  I  saw  the  Members  of  this 
House  stand  in  honor  of  these  distin¬ 
guished  visitors  and  applaud  them 
heartily  when  they  came  in,  when  they 
talked,  and  when  they  went  out  of  this 
august  Chamber.  When  they  came  in, 
when  they  went  out,  and  when  they 
talked,  that  was  our  expression  of  wel¬ 
come  to  representatives  and  leaders  of 
those  sovereign  countries. 

If  we  say  by  our  action  here  today 
that  their  courts  are  not  fit  to  try  our 
boys  if  they  commit  any  offense  when 
they  are  not  on  oflBcial  duty,  we  will  not 
be  consistent  with  the  treatment  we  ac¬ 
corded  them  when  they  were  our  guests. 
Let  us  be  consistent. 

This  question  goes  away  back.  One 
of  the  main  objections  and  complaints  of 
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the  so-called  colonial  countries  related 
to  the  extraterritorial  rights  of  the  co¬ 
lonial  powers.  The  United  States  of 
America  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  en¬ 
tire  Asiatic  world  when  it  was  the  first 
nation  to  give  up  its  rights  of  extraterri¬ 
toriality.  Today  if  we  adopt  the  Hays 
amendment  we  are  really  aflarming  our 
faith  in  the  treaties  as  they  exist  today. 

The  time  will  come  when  we  will  have 
a  chance  to  express  our  opinion  on  the 
Bow  resolution  and  on  the  bill  which 
has  been  introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Kulday].  But  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
express  an  opinion  today.  When  our 
boys  are  on  duty  they  do  deserve  the 
protection  of  our  laws  and  I  respect¬ 
fully  request  that  you  vote  for  the  Hays 
amendment.  When  the  other  matter 
comes  up,  we  can  discuss  it  later  on.  It 
is  necessary  not  only  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  but  to  people  all  over 
the  world  who  are  listening  in  today  to 
what  we  are  saying.  Please  remember 
the  consequences  of  what  we  do  here 
today.  V/e  are  going  to  pass  a  bill  and 
give  $3.2  billion  to  foreign  countries. 
We  want  to  make  friends  in  foreign 
countries.  Let  us  pass  this  Hays  amend¬ 
ment  that  will  be  a  good  expression  for 
the  time  being  and  later  on  maybe  we 
will  not  be  under  the  stress  of  so  much 
heat  and  we  can  decide  on  the  other 
resolutions  when  they  come  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  expired. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  reflection  I  am  for 
the  Hays  amendment  if  there  is  going 
to  be  any  amendment  on  this  subject 
at  all  because  the  Hays  amendment 
would  affirm  substantially  the  position 
taken  under  our  status-of-forces  treaties. 
It  is  true  that  the  word  “exclusively” 
in  there  would  leave  a  problem  about 
who  would  decide  on-duty  jurisdiction 
in  an  argument  between  our  Government 
and  the  other  country,  but  I  am  willing 
to  take  that  chance. 

I  think  the  way  to  handle  this  is  to 
have  the  Congress,  under  its  constitu¬ 
tional  power  to  make  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  take  it  up 
in  the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Jus¬ 
tice,  over  which  matter  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  has  jurisdiction.  My 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]  as  well  as  our  friend  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Kilday]  have  resolutions 
pending  in  that  committee.  I  never 
thought  that  the  way  to  handle  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  in  the  form  of  the  Bow  resolution 
now  pending  before  the  Rules  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  so  expressed  myself  before  that 
committee. 

The  Burleson  amendment,  however,  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  Bow  reso¬ 
lution  which  was  defeated  on  this  floor 
last  year  by  a  vote  of  93  to  30.  It  is 
somewhat  similar  in  effect  to  a  resolu¬ 
tion  that  was  defeated  in  1955.  I  would 
think  it  would  be  better  for  us  not  to 
attempt  any  expression  on  this  matter 
at  this  time,  based  on  amendments  and 
amendments  to  amendments  that  have 
been  brought  up  here  at  the  last  min¬ 
ute,  because  any  action  like  this  will  have 
worldwide  effect. 
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For  10  years  the  Soviet  diplomacy  has 
had  as  Its  paramount  purpose  to  have 
the  “Yanks  go  home."  We  do  not  want 
to  take  any  action  that  would  cause 
other  countries  to  want  the  Yanks  to 
go  home. 

Tlie  paramount  objective  of  Soviet 
diplomacy  for  the  last  10  years  has  been 
to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  United  States 
forces  to  the  continental  United  States. 
Every  move  of  Soviet  diplomacy  has  been 
directed  at  the  objective  of  forcing  the 
United  States  to  retire  from  the  ad¬ 
vanced  positions  from  which  our  deter¬ 
rent  strength  now  holds  in  check  the 
aggressive,  expansionist  tendencies  of 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Those,  therefore,  who 
support  this  resolution  are  unwittingly 
contributing  to  the  achievement  of  the 
No.  1  objective  of  the  Soviet  policy. 

The  Soviet  Union,  under  pressure  of. 
public  opinion  throughout  the  world  and 
within  its  satellites,  has  recently  been 
forced  to  give  up  the  exclusive  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  its  troops  which  it  enjoyed  un¬ 
til  recently  in  all  its  satellite  countries. 
Pursuant  to  this  change  of  policy,  the 
Soviet  Union  agreed  on  December  18, 
1956,  to  a  status  of  forces  arrangement 
with  Poland,  which  is  so  strikingly 
parallel  in  certain  particulars  to  the 
NATO  Status  of  Forces  Treaty  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  written  with 
the  NATO  Status  of  Forces  Agreement 
as  a  model.  A  similar  arrangement  was 
concluded  with  the  East  German  regime 
and  within  the  last  month  news  has  come 
of  the  signing  of  such  an  agreement  with 
the  puppet  government  in  Himgary. 

In  the  light  of  these  recent  concessions 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  be  an  act  of 
supreme  folly  for  the  United  States  to 
demand  of  our  allies  an  exclusive  juris¬ 
diction  which  even  the  Russians  have  not 
found  it  expedient  to  maintain  any  long¬ 
er  in  theii'  satellites.  Thus,  by  an  ironic 
twist,  the  United  States  would  volun¬ 
tarily  drawn  down  upon  itself  the 
obloquy  which  the  Russians  have  just 
taken  pains  to  dissipate  from  themselves 
by  modeling  their  troop  arrangements 
after  ours,  whereas  we  would  be  adopting 
their  discredited  policy. 

Let  us  remember  this:  Our  forefathers, 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
1776,  among  complaints  against  the 
King,  had  this  to  say: 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed 
troops  among  us. 

For  protecUng  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from 
punishment  for  any  murders  whicn  they 
should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these 
States. 

Now,  as  to  what  the  chances  are  for 
negotiating  the  kind  of  agreement  for 
exclusive  jurisdiction  that  the  Bow  res¬ 
olution  and  the  Burleson  resolution  at¬ 
tempt  to  secure,  here  is  what  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  says: 

It  is  necessary  to  face  up  to  the  facts. 
The  Department  in  each  and  every  negotia¬ 
tion  of  a  status-of-forces  agreement  seeks 
optimum  Immunity  from  foreign  criminal 
jurisdiction  for  the  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces,  but  even  those  nations  most  friendly 
to  the  United  States  and  its  objectives  are 
unwilling  to  grant  full  extraterritorial  rights, 
as  demanded  by  the  resolution.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  had  hoped  to  present  the  current  sit¬ 
uation  in  this  regard — which  cannot  be  dis¬ 


cussed  publicly  without  prejudice  to  our  in¬ 
terests — to  the  committee  in  executive  ses¬ 
sion.  It  can  certainly  be  said,  on  the  basis 
of  our  most  recent  experiences  in  the  nego¬ 
tiation  of  status-of-forces  agreements,  that 
if  we  were  to  insist  upon  full  extratferritorial 
rights  for  the  members  of  our  Armed  Forces 
stationed  abroad  we  would  be  unable  to  sta¬ 
tion  our  forces  abroad. 

Mrs.  BLITCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  who  has  spoken 
on  this  floor  and  no  one  who  is  present 
on  this  floor  can  be  charged  with  being 
anything  but  a  truly  patriotic  Ameri¬ 
can.  But,  there  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
on  among  some  of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Burleson  amendment  and  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  tMr.  Hays],  because  it 
does  absolutely  nothing  to  the  status  of 
forces  treaties  as  they  now  stand,  of 
course,  the  Burleson  amendment  does 
not  change  the  status  of  forces  agree¬ 
ments,  but  I  want  to  say  here  that  I  am 
so  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  only 
chance  that  the  House  has  to  express 
itself  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  is  to  pass 
legislation  of  this  nature.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  House  to  appropriate,  and  it  usu¬ 
ally  does.  Also,  authorization  bills  for 
appropriations  originate  in  this  House. 
This  is  the  only  place  where  we  can 
really  make  ourselves  felt  on  opinions 
usually  in  the  province  of  the  other  body 
or  with  the  Chief  Executive.  So  now,  in 
the  Burleson  amendment,  we  are  asking 
that  serious  consideration  be  given  by  the 
President,  who  has  the  power  to  make 
agreements  with  foreign  countries,  to  the 
feeling  of  the  House.  Also  we  are  throw¬ 
ing  light  on  the  situation  insofar  as  the 
other  body  is  concerned  which  has  the 
duty  of  ratifying  treaties  between  this 
country  and  other  countries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  here  today  to 
all  of  you  because  I  believe  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States.  And  I 
believe  that  that  Constitution  guaran¬ 
tees  the  rights  of  our  boys  when  they  go 
to  foreign  countries,  not  of  their  own 
accord  but  because  we,  as  a  government, 
have  made  them  go.  They  have  gone 
under  compulsion.  Those  boys  cannot 
always  be  on  duty.  They  have  some 
free  time.  No  other  country  gives  to 
other  countries  the  freedom  to  try  their 
soldiers  in  other  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  also  because  I 
believe  so  very  much  in  the  defense  of 
this  country.  We  all  know  that  if  we 
are  to  have  true  defense  in  this  country 
we  must  have  high  morale  among  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces.  If  we 
do  not  have  that,  then  we  do  not  have 
real  Armed  Forces, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  speak  also  in  an  un¬ 
usual  capacity.  The  women  of  this 
country  are  writing  probably  to  all  the 
women  Members  of  Congress,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  they  are  writing  to  me  from  every 
direction,  demanding  that  their  sons  be 
protected  by  the  Constitution  when  we 
draw  them  into  the  service  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  The  morale  of  those  boys  depends 
upon  the  feeling  of  their  families  back 
home,  and  especially  their  mothers.  As 
a  mother  of  a  son,  and  as  a  mother  I 


believe  representing  the  great  majority 
of  the  mothers  of  the  Nation  who  have 
sons  in  the  Armed  Forces,  I  plead  with 
this  House  to  adopt  the  Burleson 
amendment,  unamended. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  pending  amendments  and  all 
amendments  thereto  cease  in  25  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  how  much 
time  will  that  give  to  each  Member  de¬ 
siring  to  speak? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Something  less 
than  2  minutes  to  each  of  those  standing. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  pending  amendments  and  all 
amendments  thereto  cease  in  35  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hope  the  House  will  reject 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Texas.  The  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  an  effort 
to  achieve  something  where  there  is  some 
reason  for  doubt.  Certainly  there  is  a 
question  in  our  minds  about  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  agreements  in  regard  to 
the  cases  that  would  be  covered  under 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Burleson  amendment  primarily  be¬ 
cause  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  un¬ 
fortunate  situation  if  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  got  itself  into  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  defending  these  people  who  have 
committed  these  offenses  abroad.  I  am 
referring  to  the  whole  list  of  offenses 
that  have  been  committed.  I  am  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  offenses  that  have  been  made 
by  some  of  my  constituents.  I  do  not 
want  to  come  down  here  in  this  well  and 
say  that  when  one  of  my  constituents 
commits  rape  or  murder  in  some  foreign 
country  while  he  is  off  duty  I  want  to  get 
him  out,  to  keep  him  from  being  tried 
by  those  people  where  the  offense  was 
committed. 

Certainly  if  some  soldier  from  Japan 
or  Germany  or  any  of  these  other  coim- 
tries  where  we  have  troops  stationed 
were  to  commit  a  similar  crime  within 
my  district  or  in  any  other  part  of  the 
United  States  I  would  think  he  should 
be  tried  in  the  area  where  the  crime  was 
committed  so  that  the  people  where  the 
offense  was  committed  would  have  some 
opportunity  to  see  that  justice  was  done. 

I  certainly  believe  that  if  our  people  who 
have  been  writing  us  all  of  these  letters 
about  this  situation  saw  a  similar  situa¬ 
tion  in  reverse  most  of  these  letter 
writers  would  be  the  flrst  to  demand  that 
the  foreign  soldier  be  tried  within  the 
area  where  the  crime  was  committed. 
So  I  say  that  those  constituents  of  mine 
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who  commit  these  crimes  abroad  should 
be  tried  under  those  circumstances  in 
the  area  where  the  crime  was  committed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McGovern]. 

Mr.  MCGOVERN.  Mr,  Chairman,  in 
the  winter  of  1774  there  was  an  incident 
that  took  place  in  the  city  of  Boston  that 
had  the  most  profound  signficance  in 
American  history.  A  group  of  British 
soldiers  that  were  stationed  in  the  city 
of  Boston  became  engaged  in  an  encoun¬ 
ter  with  a  number  of  men  and  boys  who 
had  been  taunting  them,  throwing  snow¬ 
balls,  calling  names,  and  so  forth.  The 
inevitable  shots  were  fired  and  a  number 
of  Boston’s  citizens  were  killed. 

Following  that  incident  the  British 
Parliament  ruled  that  in  the  future  all 
crimes  committed  by  British  troops  in 
this  country  would  be  dealt  with  in  Brit¬ 
ish  coui*ts  and  that  there  would  be  no 
colonial  jurisdiction  whatsoever  over 
those  crimes. 

It  was  because  of  that  action  on  the 
part  of  the  British  and  others  like  it  that 
the  colonies  revolted.  They  referred  to 
this  action  by  the  British  as  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  “Intolerable  Acts.”  It  was  intoler¬ 
able  to  us  even  at  a  time  when  we  were 
a  colonial  member  of  the  British  Empire 
to  permit  the  trying  of  British  soldiers 
tmder  their  authorities  for  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  in  this  country. 

We  are  not  dealing  now  with  colonies. 
We  are  dealing  with  sovereign  nations 
who  are  just  as  proud  of  their  sover¬ 
eignty  and  have  just  as  much  right  to 
insist  on  it  as  we  do.  I  think  we  would 
greatly  jeopardize  our  standing  in  the 
world  community  and  weaken  our  de¬ 
fense  system  all  over  the  world  if  we  were 
to  insist  on  a  special  right  for  ourselves 
that  we  would  not  grant  to  others  here 
in  the  United  States.  It  should  be 
I>ointed  out  that  under  the  status-of- 
forces  agreements,  we  did  not  surrender 
any  American  sovereignty.  We  actually 
asked  for  and  received  special  considera¬ 
tion  for  crimes  or  acts  on  the  part  of  our 
troops  when  they  were  on  duty.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  under  international  law 
outside  of  the  status-of -forces  agree¬ 
ments,  we  would  not  even  have  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  trying  our  own  troops  for  crimes 
they  committed  when  they  were  clearly 
on  duty.  So,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
Burleson  amendment,  the  proposal  of  my 
distingmshed  and  respected  friend  from 
Texas. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Udall]. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we 
must  act  on  either  one  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  proposed,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Hays  amendment  is  the  better  of  the  two. 
However,  I  think  the  course  of  wisdom 
outlined  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Kilday]  is  the  best  path  for  us  to 
follow.  I  am  very  fearful  when  we  be¬ 
gin  talking  about  abolishing  the  waiver 
provisions  of  our  status-of-forces  agree¬ 
ments  or  about  conferring  upon  the 
country  that  has  primary  jurisdiction, 
unilateral  power  to  decide  jurisdictional 
questions  that  we  are  embarking  upon  a 
field  where  we  may  seriously  restrict  the 
lights  of  our  servicemen.  I  think  the 


one  thing  we  all  want — every  one  of  us 
on  the  floor  here  today — is  to  provide 
the  maximum  protection  for  our  Ameri¬ 
can  servicemen  who  man  the  bases 
abroad.  I  fear  we  are  going  to  find  if 
we  act  hastily  in  this  matter,  we  might 
defeat  the  very  purpose  we  would 
accomplish.. 

In  practically  99  percent  of  the  cases — 
the  Girard  case  was  an  unusual  case  and 
an  exception  in  that  it  occurred  on  a 
firing  range  where  we  had  physical  con¬ 
trol — occur  where  the  law  enforcement 
officers  of  the  host  government  have  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction.  The  offense  oc¬ 
curs — be  a  traffic  offense  or  an  assault, 
perhaps — and  they  take  the  offender  into 
personal  custody.  They  then  call  up  the 
American  base  and  they  say  to  us,  “We 
have  your  man  in  custody.  He  has 
violated  our  laws  and  we  claim  primary 
jurisdiction.”  As  a  practical  matter 
that  is  the  way  these  things  work  out. 
Then,  under  the  present  agreements,  a 
joint  committee  confers  about  it,  and 
our  people  say,  “No,  under  the  agreement 
this  man  was  on  duty  and  we  want  you 
to  waive  jurisdiction.”  As  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI  said  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  in  67  percent  of  the  cases  our 
servicemen  then  get  the  benefit  of  the 
waiver  provision.  Although  the  Girard 
case  was  an  exception,  and  the  facts 
were  reversed,  our  military  people  al¬ 
ways  had  physical  custody  of  Girard. 

But,  in  most  of  these  cases,  the  waiver 
right  works  for  the  benefit  of  our  service¬ 
man.  I  mention  this  to  show  you  that 
if  we  rush  in  hastily  here,  we  may  be 
doing  something  that  will  actually  limit 
the  rights ‘of  our  servicemen  abroad.  Let 
us  pursue  the  course  outlined  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Kilday]  . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O’Hara]. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  voted  in  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  to  report  out  the  Bow  reso¬ 
lution  because  I  thought  that  it  should 
be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House  as  a 
separate  piece  of  legislation.  I  am  sorry 
that  it  did  not  come  before  us  in  that 
manner  and  that  we  now  have  the  sub¬ 
ject  matter  in  another  form,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

The  amendment  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  offered  is 
merely  a  statement  of  the  feeling  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  that  Americans  in 
the  armed  services  of  our  country  should 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  American 
law  and  American  rules  of  justice 
wherever  they  are  stationed.  It  is  not  a 
directive  to  the  President  and  while  I 
would  expect  him  to  weigh  respectfully 
the  opinions  of  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people  in  the  Congress  the 
determination  would  be  his  own  respon¬ 
sibility  as  the  spokesman  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  with  foreign  governments. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  as  long  as  we 
are  forced  to  resort  to  compulsory  mili¬ 
tary  service  there  should  be  the  assurance 
to  our  youth  and  their  parents  that 
wherever  in  the  service  they  are  sent  they 
are  under  the  folds  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  amenable  for  their  misdeeds 
in  trial  tribunals  where  they  are  afforded 
all  the  rights  for  the  protection  of  inno- 
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cence  that  are  accorded  under  the  Amer¬ 
ican  code  and  spirit  of  justice. 

I  appreciate  the  sincerity  of  those  who 
take  the  position  that  in  the  building  of 
warm  understanding  with  the  peoples 
in  the  lands  wherein  our  troops  are  sta¬ 
tioned  we  should  submit  them  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  local  courts  when  there  is 
violation  of  the  laws  of  the  country  in 
which  they  are  stationed  and  when  they 
are  not  on  duty.  But  the  Girard  case 
has  shown  us  that  in  this  one  instance 
at  least  no  distinction  was  made  between 
“on  duty”  and  “off  duty.”  As  we  are 
given  to  understand,  and  I  have  heard 
no  one  dispute  the  statement,  Girard 
was  on  duty  at  the  time  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  of  the  offense  of  which  he  is  charged. 

In  view  of  this  circumstance,  and  the 
very  grave  question  that  it  raises,  the 
American  people  pretty  generally  and  I 
think  properly,  feel  that  there  should  be 
reexamination  of  the  present  status-of- 
forces  agreements.  I  hope  that  this  will 
be  done,  and  that  the  governments  of 
the  many  countries  wherein  our  troops 
are  stationed  and  desiring  to  maintain 
and  quicken  the  bonds  of  understanding, 
instead  of  resenting  our  suggestion  for  a 
reexamination  in  mutual  interest  will 
cooperate. 

The  statement  sometimes  is  made  that 
the  practice  of  submitting  American 
seiwicemen  to  the  jurisdiction  of  foreign 
courts  started  during  our  occupation  of 
Cuba  in  the  period  between  the  end  of 
the  war  with  Spain  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  permanent  Cuban  Govern¬ 
ment.  This  statement  was  made,  as  I 
remember  it,  some  years  ago  by  witnesses 
from  the  State  Department  to  one  of 
our  House  committees,  and  at  the  time 
when  the  related  matter  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  I  sought  to  put  the 
record  straight.  During  the  occupation 
period  in  Cuba  courts  were  established, 
but  with  American  judges  selected  by  the 
American  authorities  and  functioning 
under  American  law.  ’That  was  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  setup  and  certainly  fur¬ 
nished  no  precedent  for  trial  of  American 
servicemen  in  foreign  courts  under  for¬ 
eign  law. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Selden]  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  sovereign  na¬ 
tions  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  to 
punish  offenses  against  their  laws  com¬ 
mitted  >  within  their  boundaries — unless 
they  consent  to  surrender  such  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  It  is  quite  evident,  therefore,  that 
if  we  are  going  to  maintain  American 
bases  and  military  personnel  abroad  it 
is  necessary  to  have  agreements  between 
other  nations  and  the  United  States  in 
order  to  maintain  jurisdiction  of  any 
type  over  our  servicemen. 

Under  the  so-called  status  of  forces 
agreements,  and  similar  agreements, 
foreign  nations  have  surrendered  in  cer¬ 
tain  instances  jurisdiction  over  American 
military  personnel.  The  real  question 
involved  as  far  as  the  status  of  forces 
treaties  and  similar  agreements  are  con¬ 
cerned  is  whether  or  not  our  negotiators 
were  able  to  effect  the  best  possible 
agreements.  Information  available  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
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strongly  indicates  that  United  States 
military  authorities  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  to  retain  jurisdiction  over  Amer¬ 
ican  servicemen  accused  of  crimes  while 
serving  overseas.  Information  available 
to  the  committee  also  indicates  that 
United  States  authorities  failed  to  take  a 
strong  stand  to  support  this  desire  of  the 
military  authorities  to  retain  such  juris¬ 
diction. 

When  American  servicemen  were  first 
stationed  in  Greece,  that  country  vir¬ 
tually  gave  them  the  status  Of  honored 
guests  and  ambassadors  and  Greece  sub¬ 
sequently  waived  her  rights  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  under  article  VII  of  the 
NATO  Status  of  Forces  Agreements.  As 
Greece  was  so  willing  to  do  this,  it  is 
only  reasonable  to  assume  that  other  na¬ 
tions  among  our  allies  would  have  been 
willing  to  concede  a  greater  degree  of 
jurisdiction  than  was  provided  for  in 
the  NATO  treaty. 

That  our  defense  authorities  would 
have  preferred  to  retain  jurisdiction  is 
shown  in  the  testimony  of  General  Hick¬ 
man  before  a  Senate  armed  services  sub¬ 
committee  on  March  29,  1955,  that: 

It  Is  the  position  of  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  that  the  jurisdictional  arrangements 
prescribed  by  the  NATO  status-of-forces 
agreements  is  to  be  considered  only  as  an 
acceptable  minimum.  We  would  like  to  try 
them  all,  keep  them  all  within  the  military 
conclave.  Accordingly,  the  United  States 
authorities  have,  wherever  possible,  sought 
to  extend  their  jurisdiction  over  persons 
subject  to  United  States  military  law  in  the 
NATO  countries  by  bilateral  understandings 
or  agreements.  Pmsuant  to  such  agree¬ 
ments  and  understandings  the  United  States 
military  authorities  now  exercise  an  exclusive 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  subject 
to  United  States  military  law  (except  na¬ 
tionals  or  residents  of  Greece)  who  are  sta¬ 
tioned  In  Greece,  which  Is  a  country  that  has 
ratified  the  Status  of  Forces  Agreement. 

Because  of  the  friendly  and  coopera¬ 
tive  attitude  of  Greece,  it  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  if  pushed  a  bit 
originally  the  other  allies  would  have 
been  willing  to  have  the  United  States  re¬ 
tain  jurisdiction  over  our  servicemen  to  a 
greater  degree  than  our  officials  finally 
worked  out  in  the  NATO  status-of-forces 
agreements.  Time  has  altered  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  has  made  renegotiation  of  the 
Status  of  Forces  Agreements  and  similar 
agreements  more  difficult  though  no 
less  desirable  from  the  American  point 
of  view. 

Even  Greece,  which  had  voluntarily 
waived  her  rights  under  the  NATO 
Status  of  Forces  Treaty  to  give  what 
amounted  to  diplomatic  immunity  to 
American  servicemen,  has  not  been  will¬ 
ing  to  be  singled  out  as  the  sole  exception 
while  the  United  States  was  signing 
away  the  rights  of  her  servicemen.  In 
September  1956  a  new  agreement  was 
signed  with  Greece  which  places  Amer¬ 
ican  boys  serving  in  that  country  under 
a  status  approximating  that  of  the  other 
countries  which  now  have  the  right  by 
treaty  to  try  our  servicemen  for  certain 
crimes  committed  in  those  countries. 

The  new  agreement  with  Greece  is  still 
more  liberal  than  the  NATO  Status  of 
Forces  Agreements.  Article  n  of  the  new 
agreement  with  Greece  states  that : 

1.  The  Greek  authorities,  recognizing  that 
It  is  the  primary  responsibliity  of  the  United 


States  authorities  to  maintain  good  order 
and  discipline  where  persons  subject  to 
United  States  military  law  are  concerned, 
will,  upon  the  request  of  the  United  States 
authorities,  waive  their  primary  right  to 
exercise  jurisdiction  under  article  VD,  para¬ 
graph  3  (c)  of  that  agreement,  except  when 
they  determine  that  it  is  of  particular  im¬ 
portance  that  jurisdiction  be  exercised  by 
the  Greek  authorities. 

2.  In  those  cases  where,  in  accordance  with 
the  foregoing  paragraph,  there  is  waiver  of 
jurisdiction  by  the  Greek  authorities,  the 
competent  United  States  authorities  shall 
Inform  the  Greek  Government  of  the  dis¬ 
position  of  each  such  case. 

Even  in  such  cases  where  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Greece  exercises  criminal  juris¬ 
diction,  the  United  States  authorities  are 
to  take  custody  of  the  accused  pending 
completion  of  trial  proceedings. 

If  our  negotiators  with  the  NATO 
countries  had  been  more  determined  and 
more  eager  to  press  the  cause  and  the 
rights  of  American  servicemen,  there  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  most  if  not 
all  of  our  allies  would,  like  valiant  Greece, 
have  accorded  our  servicemen  the  right 
to  be  tried  by  American  military  authori¬ 
ties.  The  same  situation  would  probably 
have  followed  with  the  other  countries 
with  whom  we  have  similar  agreements. 

It  is  still  not  too  late  to  advantageously 
renegotiate  these  agreements,  and  I  am 
certain  the  American  people  are  anxious 
that  such  renegotiations  be  undertaken 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  therefore  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Burleson]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Devereux]  Is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  DEVEREUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  speak  for  just  a  few  minutes,  but 
before  touching  the  particular  subject 
before  us  let  me  say  that  I  trust  the 
Committee  will  understand  that  those 
persons  who  go  into  the  armed  services 
are  not  cloaked  with  all  of  their  so- 
called  constitutional  right.  We  must  un¬ 
derstand  that  to  start  with.  For  in¬ 
stance,  they  are  not  allowed  free  speech, 
and  they  are  not  allowed  a  jury  trial. 
That  may  seem  beyond  the  point  today, 
but  actually  those  are  the  facts,  so  let 
us  dispel  this  thought  from  our  later 
discussions  of  the  Status  of  Forces 
Treaty. 

I  have  always  supported  the  Status  of 
Forces  Treaty,  because  I  believe,  and  I 
know,  that  we  have  better  protection 
under  the  Status  of  Forces  Treaty  than 
we  did  prior  to  the  ratification  of  that 
treaty. 

I  have  had  some  considerable  expe¬ 
rience  with  troops  in  foreign  countries 
throughout  the  world.  I  know  the  ques¬ 
tions  we  had  before  us  when  a  sovereign 
country  had  jurisdiction  under  previous 
international  law.  We  are  much  better 
off  under  the  Status  of  Forces  Treaty. 

I  might  say,  however,  that  I  protested 
the  action  taken  by  the  executive  branch 
in  the  Girard  case.  They  were  not  com¬ 
pelled  to  turn  him  over;  it  was  simply 
permissive  so  far  as  the  treaty  require¬ 
ments  were  concerned.  I  believe  a  mis¬ 
take  was  made;  therefore,  I  shall  sup¬ 
port  the  proposition  that  is  being  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
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[Mr.  KildayI.  I  believe  we  would  be  in 
a  much  stronger  position.  We  should 
definitely  say  that  when  a  man  is  on 
duty  in  a  foreign  country  we  should  re¬ 
tain  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

I  oppose  the  Burleson  amendment  be¬ 
cause  I  believe  it  opens  up  the  entire 
paragraph  and  will  create  a  great  deal 
of  confusion;  but  the  Kilday  proposal 
will  not ;  it  will  get  straight  to  the  point. 

The  Hays  amendment  to  the  Burleson 
amendment  certainly  tones  it  down 
somewhat,  but  I  would  rather  see  us  ap¬ 
proach  the  matter  by  way  of  the  Kilday 
proposal  which  will  come  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  will 
support  the  gentleman  from  Texas  in 
bringirjg  it  before  the  committee.  I 
trust  we  will  be  able  to  get  a  rule  on  it 
and  bring  it  before  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  is  rec¬ 
ognized. 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Ml’.  ZABLCXJKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  be  preferable  if  the  issue  of  the 
Status  of  Forces  Treaty  and  the  so-called 
Bow  resolution  were  debated  and  voted 
upon  on  their  merits.  Basically,  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  controversial  matter  should  not 
be  a  rider  on  the  mutual  security  bill. 

However,  since  it  appears  that  this 
may  be  the  only  chance  we  will  have  to 
voice  our  will  on  this  issue  I  find  myself 
moved  to  support  the  Burleson  amend¬ 
ment  provided  it  is  amended  as  proposed 
by  the  Hays  amendment. 

The  question  of  jurisdiction  in  disputed 
cases  and  waiver  of  jurisdiction  should 
and  must  be  clarified  by  review  and  re¬ 
negotiation  of  article  VII  of  the  Status  of 
Forces  Treaty  agreements. 

^  I  do  not  believe  that  any  foreign  na¬ 
tion  should  be  permitted  to  determine 
whether  or  not  our  military  personnel 
are  on  duty  when  any  offense  occurs. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  United 
States  can  afford  to  take  the  position 
that  foreign  nations  have  to  grant  us  ex¬ 
clusive  jurisdiction  over  our  forces  or 
we  bring  our  forces  home. 

I  believe  that  our  overseas  bases  con¬ 
stitute  one  of  the  greatest  military  ad¬ 
vantages  we  have  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  is  absolutely  vital  to  our  security  that 
We  retain  them. 

It  is  incorrect  to  assume  that  a  number 
of  countries  in  very  strategic  locations 
would  be  greatly  disturbed  at  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  our  bases  in  their  territory 
would  be  abandoned.  Several  of  these 
countries  have  serious  misgivings  about 
permitting  our  bases  on  their  soil  and  are 
not  going  to  make  concessions  to  keep  us 
there. 

I  believe  that  the  only  way  to  retain 
our  bases  abroad  is  for  us  to  work  out 
agreements  with  the  various  nations 
which  are  mutually  acceptable.  These 
agreements  should  not  be  one-sided, 
however.  There  are  certain  basic  rights 
which  we  cannot  and  should  not  sur¬ 
render. 

The  world  situation  has  changed  since 
the  basic  status  of  forces  agreement  was 
negotiated  5  or  6  years  ago.  I  believe 
that  we  have  been  gradually  losing  our 
rights  by  interpreting  existing  agree- 
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merits  more  and  more  to  our  disadvan¬ 
tage.  I  think  we  should  try  to  make  a 
new  start  and  drive  a  hard  but  a  fair 
bargain. 

There  may  be  cases  where  our  forces 
are  so  unwelcome  that  we  should  bring 
them  home.  I  am  confident  that  in  some 
cases  we  can  secure  more  favorable  terms 
than  we  now  enjoy.  In  every  case,  I 
am  confident  that  it  is  desirable  to  clar¬ 
ify  the  issues  and  for  all  of  the  free  na¬ 
tions  to  reconsider  where  they  stand  and 
how  far  they  are  ready  to  go  in  carrying 
forward  the  common  defense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
Members  have  today  urged  that  we  delay 
action  upon  this  matter.  Those  who 
have  served  in  the  House  heretofore  will 
recognize  that  as  an  argument  which 
has  been  used  in  the  past.  It  is  con¬ 
stantly  said,  “Let  us  not  act  now,  there 
will  be  a  better  opportunity  later.”  Well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  now  is  the  time  to  act 
and  the  proper  course  is  to  vote  approval 
of  the  Burleson  amendment. 

We  owe  that  degree  of  protection  to 
the  men  who  wear  our  honored  uniform 
and  are  sent  overseas  in  the  military 
service.  In  company  with  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  Illinois  [Mrs.  Church]  and 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd]  ,  I,  some  time  ago,  visited  the  Japa¬ 
nese  prison  in  which  52  American  serv¬ 
icemen  were  incarcerated.  I  wish  time 
permitted  me  to  discuss  our  observations 
and  conversations  more  fully,  but  let  me 
say  to  the  Members  of  this  House,  that 
once  you  have  had  that  experience  you 
will  realize  this  is  a  matter  which  re¬ 
quires  attention  now  and  should  not  be 
delayed. 

We  speak  with  approval  of  giving 
sovereignty  to  free  nations  everywhere. 
We  speak  with  approval,  and  rightly  so, 
as  to  giving  dignity  and  freedom  to  indi¬ 
viduals.  We  want  those  for  nations  and 
men  everywhere.  Let  us  not  deny  them 
to  our  own  beloved  Nation  and  our  own 
men  whom  we  put  in  uniform  and  send 
throughout  the  world.  We  owe  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  those  whom  we  represent,  we 
owe  it  to  our  servicemen  and  service- 
women,  we  owe  it  to  our  Nation,  to  sup¬ 
port  now  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffin]. 

(Mr.  GRIFFIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

[Mr.  GRIFFIN  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  my  time  be  given  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Moore]. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Tewes]. 

Mr.  TEWES.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  time  allotted  me,  I  should  like  to  state 
as  succinctly  as  I  can  the  situation  as  I 
understand  it.  I  would  like  the  distin¬ 


guished  minority  leader  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  correct  me  if  at  any  time  I  mis¬ 
state  the  problem  as  it  is  now  before  us. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  under  in¬ 
ternational  law,  jurisdiction  even  over 
armed  troops  usually  rests  with  the  local 
sovereign  power. 

^ow,  under  the  status-of-forces 
treaties,  we  have  succeeded  in  getting 
jurisdiction  in  certain  instances,  the 
main  one  of  which  is  when  our  forces  are 
on  duty.  The  Burleson  amendment,  as 
proposed  here,  alters  the  status-of-forces 
situation  in  that  it  requests  the  President 
to  negotiate  treaties  which  would  give  us 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  instances  and 
would  probably  necessitate  the  return 
of  our  troops  if  those  local  sovereignties 
are  not  disposed  to  give  us  that. 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  TEWES.  With  the  Hays  amend¬ 
ment,  which  limits  our  jurisdiction  to 
those  instances  where  our  soldiers  are  on 
duty,  we  have  in  effect  restated  the 
status-of-forces  treaties.  If  the  Hays 
amendment  to  the  Burleson  amendment 
passes,  the  Burleson  amendment  then  is 
really  a  statement  to  the  President  that 
he  do  what  he  has  already  done  with  the 
status-of-forces  treaties;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VORYS,  I  think  that  is  quite 
correct. 

Mr.  TEWES.  1  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Burleson]  . 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  hardly  conceive  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  responding  to 
those  questions  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  has.  He  could  not  possibly  believe 
that  this  amendment  standing  alone  al¬ 
ters  the  status-of-forces  treaties  or  the 
other  agreements  we  have  with  these  50 
or  more  coimtries  aroimd  the  world. 
Surely  the  gentleman  does  not  accept 
that.  He  understands  the  amendment 
and  knows  it  simply  requests  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  to  renegotiate 
for  more  liberal  terms.  The  gentleman 
and  my  able  colleague  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Kilday]  assume  the  premise  that  this 
directs  the  President  to  either  completely 
denounce  all  agreements  or  completely 
withdraw  our  forces  from  overseas. 
Why,  if  I  assumed  that  premise,  if  the 
amendment  was  offered  on  that  basis,  I 
could  not  but  agree  with  you,  but  I  do 
not  accept  that  premise  which  my  col¬ 
league  from  Texas  assumes.  He  speaks 
of  the  bill  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  Already  in  the  man¬ 
ual  of  courts-martial  it  tells  any  boy 
that  he  shall  be  guaranteed  a  trial  by 
jury  before  an  American  court-martial. 
So,  how  could  his  bill  do  any  more  than 
what  is  already  promised  eveiy  service¬ 
man? 

It  reminds  me  of  what  is  recorded  in 
that  great  book  of  the  Apostles.  When 
Paul  was  preaching  and  the  captain  of 
the  guards  was  about  to  arrest  him  be¬ 
cause  the  crowd  was  ranting  against 
him,  the  centurion  standing  by  said,  “Be 
careful.  He  is  a  Roman  citizen.”  The 
captain  said,  “I  have  purchased  my  lib¬ 
erty.  I  have  purchased  my  freedom  at 
a  great  price.”  And  Paul  says,  “I  was 
born  free.”  And,  so  to  be  a  Roman  cit¬ 
izen  was  the  greatest  privilege  that  any¬ 


one  could  possibly  have  in  those  days. 
And,  today,  it  is  the  greatest  privilege 
to  be  an  American  citizen;  to  live  under 
the  American  Constitution  and  have  the 
protection  which  it  guarantees.  To  vote 
against  this  amendment  would,  in  my 
opinion,  indicate  approval  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  action  in  deciding  that 
the  President  had  the  authority  he  exer¬ 
cised  in  turning  Girard  over  to  the  Jap¬ 
anese  court. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Moore]. 

(Mr.  MOORE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come 
to  the  well  of  the  House  for  the  first  op¬ 
portunity  to  speak  since  coming  to  this 
Chamber,  I  realize  that  I  will  not  make 
a  major  contribution  to  anything  that 
has  been  said  here  today,  but  I  want  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  th^t  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Burleson  amendment  and 
I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays], 

I  feel  sincerely  that  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
will  merely  contain  this  situation  as  it  is 
today.  It  does  not,  if  we  are  to  adopt 
that  amendment  and  then  adopt  the 
Burleson  amendment,  give  us  any  op¬ 
portunity  of  expressing  our  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  manner  in  which  these 
treaties  and  obligations  have  been  en¬ 
tered  into,  nor  in  their  force  and  effect 
over  the  lives  of  our  American  service¬ 
men.  In  failing  to  adopt  the  Burleson 
amendment  in  its  original  form  I  feel 
that  we,  as  Members  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  will  not  be 
upholding  that  fundamental  right  that 
is  given  us  in  the  Constitution.  The 
right  of  the  Legislature  to  be  heard  and 
state  the  feelings  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  on  this  issue. 

We  have  heard  from  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  as  to  the 
question  of  interpretation  of  these  trea¬ 
ties  and  particularly  with  respect  to  a 
definition  of  when  an  American  soldier 
is  thought  to  be  on  duty.  We  have  heard 
from  the  Supreme  Court  also.  I  have 
read  a  great  deal  of  the  press  releases 
by  gentlemen  in  this  House  of  their  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  recent  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  In  the  Girard  case 
it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  did  not  answer  the  funda¬ 
mental  question  that  was  before  it,  the 
question  of  the  constitutional  right  of 
an  American  serviceman  serving  in  some 
foreign  country.  They  decided  the  Gi¬ 
rard  case  on  purely  an  administrative 
basis  and  gave  no  expression  as  to  con¬ 
stitutional  rights  of  our  servicemen.  I 
think  if  we  remain  silent  in  this  House, 
the  legislative  component  of  our  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  we  fail  to  raise  our  voice  and 
approve  this  amendment,  then  we  will 
have  failed  in  the  duty  that  is  ours  today. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  ffiie  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  has  ex¬ 
pired.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  op¬ 
posed  to  any  further  procrastination  in 
dealing  with  this  vital  issue  of  protecting 
the  rights  of  American  servicemen  in 
foreign  countries.  I  am  unwilling  to 
wait  for  some  spirit  to  move  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Armed  Services  or  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  into  reporting  out  pro¬ 
posals  on  this  subject  that  are  before 
them  for  action.  I  support  the  Burleson 
amendment  and  I  am  opposed  to  the 
Hays  amendment. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  There  are  a  few 
questions  I  would  like  to  get  cleared  up. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  us  have  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VoRYsl.  He  has  all  the  answers  to  these 
questions. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Then  I  shall  ad¬ 
dress  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  What 
is  the  status  of  one  of  our  servicemen 
who  is  serving  in  a  foreign  prison?  And 
what  is  his  status  after  he  serves  his 
sentence?  Is  he  then  subject  to  a  court- 
martial  after  he  has  served  his  sentence? 
And  then  does  he  have  an  honorable 
discharge  or  a  dishonorable  discharge? 
And  who  pays  his  carfare  home? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Those  are  a  great  many 
questions;  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer 
all  of  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  ought  to  be 
somebody  in  this  House  Chamber  who 
can  answer  those  questions.  They  are 
certainly  pertinent  to  what  we  are  trying 
to  do.  If  I  were  opposed  to  the  Bui*le- 
son  amendment,  I  think  I  would  know 
the  answers  to  some  of  those  questions. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BOW.  As  to  the  question  of  the 
court-martial  afterward,  there  have 
been  no  courts-martial  after  the  prison 
sentences.  But  in  cases  where  they  have 
been  in  prison,  they  have  received  a 
less-than-honorable  discharge  or  a  dis¬ 
honorable  discharge. 

Mr,  PATTERSON.  A  serviceman  who 
is  in  prison,  is  he  a.  w.  o.  1.?  Or  what  is 
is  his  status? 

Mr.  BOW.  His  status  is  that  he  is  no 
longer  with  the  Armed  Forces.  They 
turn  him  back  only  long  enough  to  give 
him  a  dishonorable  discharge,  which  is 
not  subject  to  any  review. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  he  could  be  a  man 
without  a  country;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOW.  He  is  a  man  without  a 
country. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Has  he  not  then 
been  placed  in  jeopardy  twice? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  has 
expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Judd]. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  am  sure 
nobody  underestimates  the  depth  of  the 
feelings  in  the  hearts  of  many  American 
citizens  on  the  Girard  case.  Many  feel 
that  a  bad  decision  was  made  under  the 


Status  of  Forces  Agreement  with  Japan. 
But  the  cure  for  that  is  not  to  abolish 
the  agreements,  as  some  demand.  When 
they  go  to  the  ball  game  and  they  think 
the  umpire  is  not  interpreting  the  rules 
of  baseball  as  they  ought  to  be  inter¬ 
preted,  they  may  throw  pop  bottles  at 
him ;  but  they  do  not  insist  that  the  rules 
be  abolished  or  changed  on  the  basis  of 
a  possible  bad  decision  by  the  umpire 
under  those  rules. 

What  we  are  all  trying  to  do  is  to  get 
maximum  protection  for  our  country  and 
for  our  soldiers  stationed  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  We  know  we  need  strong,  firm 
allies  around  the  world  for  our  own  secu¬ 
rity.  What  do  we  have  to  do  to  get  and 
keep  them?  The  question  that  we  ought 
to  ask  is,  really,  “What  price  allies?” 

We  do  not  like  a  lot  of  the  things  we 
have  to  do  to  defend  our  coimtry;  we  do 
not  like  war;  we  do  not  like  the  draft; 
we  do  not  like  taxes;  we  do  not  like 
debt;  but  they  have  been  necessary  again 
and  again  for  the  defense  of  our  coun¬ 
try;  and  we  have  paid  the  price. 

We  have  three  choices  in  this  matter. 
One  is,  we  can  have  these  men  abroad 
under  the  total  and  complete  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  control  of  the  governments 
where  they  are  stationed.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  said — and  this  is  one  ruling 
that  I  think  no  one  disputes — 

A  sovereign  nation  has  exclusive  jurisdic¬ 
tion  to  punish  offenses  against  its  laws  com¬ 
mitted  within  its  borders,  unless  it  expressly 
or  impliedly  consents  to  surrender  its  juris¬ 
diction. 

Maybe  other  countries  ought  to  be 
under  our  American  Constitution  but 
they  are  not.  There  is  no  other  coimtry 
in  the  world  that  recognizes  or  will  rec¬ 
ognize  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  Constitution. 

So,  if  we  do  not  want  our  men  com¬ 
pletely  under  the  control  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  our  second  possibility  is  to  nego¬ 
tiate  and  get  the  best  agreements  we  can. 
That  is  what  was  done :  agreements  nego¬ 
tiated  by  a  Democratic  administration 
and  ratified  by  a  Republican-controlled 
Senate.  Under  those  agreements  other 
nations  waived  a  good  many  elements  of 
their  sovereignty  in  the  special  case  of 
American  trcops  stationed  on  their  soil. 
If  you  look  at  the  House  committee  Re¬ 
port  No.  678  that  deals  with  this  subject, 
on  pages  6  and  7  you  will  find  that  these 
governments  agreed  that,  no  matter  what 
their  judicial  system  for  their  own  citi¬ 
zens,  they  would,  under  the  status-of- 
forces  agreements,  give  every  one  of  our 
men  whose  crime  was  such  that  they  did 
not  feel  they  could  waive  their  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  a  prompt  and  speedy  trial;  inform 
him  in  advance  of  the  trial  of  the  specific 
charge  or  charges  against  him ;  confront 
him  with  the  witnesses  against  him; 
allow  him  to  have  compulsory  process 
for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor; 
allow  him  to  have  local  representation  of 
his  own  choice  for  his  defense:  allow 
him,  if  he  believes  it  necessary,  to  have 
the  services  of  a  competent  interpreter; 
allow  him  to  communicate  with  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States,  and  so 
forth.  Those  are  the  rights  our  men  are 
guaranteed  by  the  other  governments,  if, 
in  fact,  jurisdiction  is  not  waived  en¬ 


tirely,  as  has  been  done  in  most  cases— 
97  percent  in  Japan. 

It  is  not  we  who  surrender  American 
rights  under  these  agreements ;  we  do  not 
have  any  American  rights  in  a  foreign 
country.  It  is  the  other  governments 
that  have  been  willing,  for  the  sake  of 
our  common  effort,  to  relinquish  their 
own  sovereignty  to  a  very  great  extent 
to  give  us  these  rights,  in  order  to  work 
together  with  us  for  the  defense  of  the 
whole  free  world.  That  is  one  of  the 
prices  they  have  been  willing  to  pay  to 
have  us  as  ally. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Martin]  . 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  amendment.  I  think  it 
would  have  adverse  repercussions  on  our 
friends  abroad. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Thank  you.  So  two  of 
the  courses  we  can  follow  are;  One,  we 
can  have  our  soldiers  completely  under 
the  jurisdiction  and  control  of  other 
governments  without  any  of  the  above 
safeguards;  or  two,  we  can  have  some¬ 
thing  like  the  Status  of  Forces  Agree¬ 
ments — and  try  constantly  to  improve 
them,  for  no  agreement  works  perfectly. 
In  the  committee  report  is  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Wilson  in  which  he  states  that 
they  have  tried  repeatedly  to  get  exclu¬ 
sive  jurisdiction  over  our  men  in  criminal 
cases — and  without  success.  He  says  we 
do  not  have  any  reason  to  believe  that 
exclusive  jurisdiction  can  be  obtained. 
They  will  be  willing  to  waive  jurisdiction 
in  individual  cases  but  they  are  not  going 
to  surrender  in  advance  an  essential 
element  of  their  sovereignty,  namely,  the 
right  to  use  their  own  discretion  as  to 
whether  to  waive  jurisdiction  or  not. 

Now  what  is  the  third  course?  It  is 
to  bring  the  boys  home.  That  is  the 
only  other  course  left. 

We  can  have  them  wholly  under  for¬ 
eign  control:  or  have  the  status-of- 
forces  agreements  with  jurisdiction 
waived  in  most  cases  and  all  of  the  above 
safeguards  in  the  others;  or  we  can 
bring  our  forces  home  and  stand  alone 
in  a  hostile  world.  Which  do  you  say  is 
the  best  course — for  our  men  and  for 
America? 

What  would  be  the  result  if  we  were 
to  adopt  this  amendment  today?  I  see 
no  possible  benefits,  and  very  real  harm. 
First,  the  goal  sought  of  exclusive  crimi¬ 
nal  jurisdiction  is  not  going  to  be 
achieved.  Other  governments  have  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  too.  So  the  men  will  not  be 
any  better  off. 

What  will  be  the  results  for  our  coun¬ 
try?  No  good;  only  bad.  Passage  of  this 
amendment  would  jar  to  its  foundation 
the  whole  world-security  system  we  have 
been  building  at  such  great  cost  and  ef¬ 
fort  and  with  such  great  benefit  to  our 
security.  You  and  I  know  the  details  of 
the  language;  it  is  only  a  request;  it  has 
no  binding  effect.  But  peoples -around 
the  world  will  not  read  or  understand 
those  details.  Word  will  fiash  out  that 
one  partner  in  a  mutual  undertaking  is 
demanding  special  treatments — from 
countries  which  have  fought  for  decades, 
some  for  centuries,  to  end  special  privi- 
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leges — one  set  of  laws  for  them,  another 
for  the  white  men  of  the  West.  It  will 
mean  to  them  that  we  are  not  willing  to 
be  a  partner  in  democracy,  as  they  had 
hoped;  we  are,  in  fact,  another  colonial 
power,  as  the  Communists  always 
claimed;  or  else  that  we  intend  to  treat 
them,  not  as  colleagues,  but  as  satel¬ 
lites — the  very  thing  we  have  condemned 
the  Kremlin  for  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  will  that  do?  It 
will  shake  our  allies  and  our  alliances  to 
their  foundations. 

Why  should  we  do  something  here  to¬ 
day  that  cannot  accomplish  any  sub¬ 
stantial  good?  If  it  were  only  an  exer¬ 
cise  in  futility,  it  would  not  be  so  bad. 
But  it  is  not  just  futile,  it  is  positively 
dangerous.  It  would  weaken  the  con¬ 
fidence  in  us  of  our  allies  around  the 
world  as  the  Kremlin  with  all  its  devious 
devices  has  never  been  able  to  do. 

Just  another  sentence  or  two. 

The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the 
eating.  We  have  had  these  status-of- 
forces  agreements  for  years.  How  have 
they  worked  overall?  Let  us  ask  those 
whom  we  have  made  responsible  for  our 
national  defense — our  admirals  and  gen¬ 
erals,  the  high  officials  commissioned  to 
defend  our  country.  They  are  the  very 
ones  who  are  also  responsible  for  the 
well-being  of  the  men  we  have  placed 
under  their  charge.  What  do  they  say? 
I  have  heard  not  one  of  them  testify 
that  a  single  one  of  our  soldiers  abroad 
has  been  given  an  unjust  conviction  or 
an  excessive  sentence  in  a  trial  in  a 
foreign  court  under  these  agreements. 
That  is  the  proof  of  the  pudding.  They 
are  not  perfect.  We  should  always  try 
to  improve  them  wherever  possible.  But 
surely  it  is  not  wise  to  give  up  this  work¬ 
able  arrangement  for  a  gesture  today 
that  would  do  no  good  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  injure,  even  endanger,  our  coun¬ 
try. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Carnahan]  to  close  the  debate  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  must  act  hastily,  entirely  too  hastily 
on  this  important  matter  by  voting  on 
it  as  a  rider  on  the  mutual  security  bill, 
I  feel  that  the  Hays  amendment  is  the 
preferable  of  the  two  amendments  pend¬ 
ing.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  problem  should 
be  decided  and  acted  upon  as  a  separate 
piece  of  legislation.  A  separate  bill  deal¬ 
ing  with  this  important  subject  should 
be  carefully  and  fully  explored  by  the 
Congress.  I  hope  we  will  not  take  hasty 
action  here  today  which  may  well  further 
confuse  the  problem  and  neither  settle 
or  clarify  the  issue. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield. 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  I  simply  wish  to  point 
out  again  to  the  Committee  that  the 
Bow  resolution  was  recently  reported  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  by 
a  vote  of  18  to  8.  I  do  not  believe  that 
that  responsible  committee  would  have 
taken  action  which  could  be  deemed 
dangerous,  as  is  claimed  today  by  some 
members  of  that  committee.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that  the  coi^e- 
eponding  amendment  passes. 


Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  for  a  vote  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Burleson]  as  amended 
by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Fulton) 
there  were — ayes  115,  noes  121. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  for  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Carnahan  and 
Mr.  Burleson. 

The  Committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
134,  noes  134. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Title  I.  cliapter  1.  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  military  assistance,  is  fmther 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  103,  which  relates  to 
authorizations,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  following: 

“(a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1953  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter  not  to 
exceed  $1,800,000,000,  which  shall  remain 
available  until  expended.  There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1959  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000,000,  which 
shall  remain  available  until  expended.” 

.  (2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “and  of 
action  124.” 

(3)  In  subsection  (c),  add  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  “When 
appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  section 
are  used  to  furnish  military  assistance  on 
terms  of  repayment  within  3  years  or  earlier, 
dollar  repayments.  Including  dollar  proceeds 
derived  from  the  sale  of  foreign  currency 
received  hereunder  to  any  United  States 
Government  agency  or  program,  may  be 
credited  to  the  current  applicable  appro¬ 
priation  and  shall  be  available  until  ex¬ 
pended  for  the  purposes  of  military  assist¬ 
ance  on  terms  of  repayment,  and,  notwith¬ 
standing  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  or  other  receipts  accruing  to  the 
United  States,  repayments  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  may  be  used  for  the  purpioses  of  this 
chapter:  Provided,  That  the  authority  in 
this  sentence  shall  apply  to  repayments  from 
not  to  exceed  $175  million  of  the  appro¬ 
priations  used  for  such  assistance.” 

(b)  In  section  104  (a),  which  relates  to 
Infrastructure,  strike  out  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  the  word  “already”;  strike  out  “$780 
million”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
“$1  billion”;  and  strike  out  the  second 
sentence. 

(c)  In  section  105  (b)  (3),  which  relates 
to  conditions  applicable  to  military  assist¬ 
ance,  strike  out  the  words  between  “Asia” 
and  “,  the  President.” 

(d)  Amend  section  107,  which  relates  to 
waivers  of  law,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  “1262  (a), 
and  title  34,  United  Sttaes  Code,  section 
546  (e)”  and  substitute  “7307  (a).” 
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(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “Revised 
Statutes  1222  (10  U.  S.  C.  676)”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections 
3544  (b)  and  8544  (b)." 

(e)  Repeal  section  108,  which  relates  to 
transfer  of  military  equipment  to  Japan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CHerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  line  5, 
strike  out  “$1,800,000,000”  and  Insert  "$1.- 
500,000,000.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  7, 
strike  out  the  sentence  beginning  in  line  7 
and  lines  8,  9,  and  10,  and  insert  “There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  chapter,  which  sums  shall  re¬ 
main  available  until  expended.” 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  offer 
a  substitute  for  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bentley  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment: 
On  page  2,  strike  out  the  sentence  begin¬ 
ning  in  line  7. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  briefly  explain  what  my 
amendment  does,  but.  first  of  all,  I  think 
it  Would  be  well  to  explain  the  commit¬ 
tee  action  on  this  particular  section. 

When  the  legislation  came  from  the 
Senate  it  had  authorized  $1,800  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  1958  and  $1,500  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

The  committee  in  its  wisdom  stiaick 
out  the  authorization,  the  $1,500  million 
authorization,  for  fiscal  1959  and  in  re¬ 
turn  wrote  in  the  language  that  for  fis¬ 
cal  1959  there  was  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  chapter.  My  amendment  would 
take  that  language  out  and  confine  the 
authorization  specifically  and  entirely  to 
fiscal  1958. 

Fm-ther  on,  under  defense  support,  the 
administration  requested  a  similar  au¬ 
thorization,  and  the  committee  deleted 
that  and  confined  the  authorization  to  1 
year.  In  other  words,  what  we  are  being 
asked  to  do  here  now  with  respect  to 
military  assistance  is  to  give  a  2 -year 
authorization. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  have  this  amendment  read 
again?  I  did  not  hear  it  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  Clerk  will  again  report  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  again  reported  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  In  view  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  I  had 
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better  repeat  exactly  what  my  substitute 
amendment  does.  It  confines  the  au¬ 
thorization  for  military  aid ‘funds  to  fis¬ 
cal  1958.  If  the  amendment  is  turned 
down,  in  other  words,  if  the  committee 
amendment  is  adopted,  then  you  are 
giving  the  military  money  for  the  next 
2  years  and  there  will  be  no  necessity  to 
come  Ijefore  the  Congress  next  year  re¬ 
questing  funds,  for  an  authorization  for 
military  funds,  because  you  will  already 
have  authorized  it.  As  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  that  practice  is  a  relinquishment 
of  congressional  control. 

Further,  we,  were  asked  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  give  a  2-year  authorization 
for  defense  support  money.  The  com¬ 
mittee  took  that  out,  but  they  left  in  the 
military  aid.  All  my  amendment  seeks 
to  do  is  to  limit  that  to  1  year.  It  does 
not  reduce  the  military  aid  at  all,  not  one 
single  penny,  but  it  says  you  are  only 
going  to  authorize  this  money  for  fiscal 
1958,  and  if  you  want  money  for  the 
next  fiscal  year,  you  will  have  to  come 
back  to  the  Congress  and  justify  the 
authorization. 

Now,  if  there  are  any  questions  about 
the  amendment,  in  view  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  it,  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  them 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Would  the  gentleman 
tell  us  what  the  practice  has  been  in  the 
past  with  respect  to  more  than  1  year’s 
authorization  for  military  assistance? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  do  not  recall  when 
we  were  requested  to  authorize  for  more 
than  1  year  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  I^ARDY.  Will  the  gentleman  ex¬ 
plain  again,  that  the  proposal  of  the 
committee  would  give  unlimited  author¬ 
ity  for  the  President  next  year? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  That  is  the  important 
thing,  and  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
brought  it  out.  The  committee  amend¬ 
ment  gives  blanket  authority  with  no 
sum  mentioned.  There  may  be  a  billion 
and  a  half,  two  billion,  three,  five,  or 
even  ten  billion  dollars.  My  amendment 
seeks  to  cancel  that  entirely. 

Mr.  HARDY.  So  that  we  can  under¬ 
stand,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur¬ 
ther,  if  we  adopt  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  now  speaking,  we  will 
limit  the  authorization  to  1  year? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  One  year. 

Mr.  HARDY.  And  if  we  adopt  the 
committee  amendment,  we  will  put  in 
the  second  year’s  authorization  without 
limit? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Without  any  limit  at 
all. 

Mr.  HARDY.  If  we  defeat  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment,  we  will  provide  a 
second  year’s  authorization  of  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  -Mr.  Chairmanj  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Is  there  anything  in 
this  bill  that  will  permit  them  next  year 
to  try  to  put  this  in  the  defense  budget 
instead  of  in  the  budget  for  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  am  not  familiar  with 


that,  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  so  I  prefer  that  that  question 
be  asked  of  a  member  of  the  committee 
when  he  takes  the  floor. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Cahfornia. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  if  the  committee  amendment  is  left 
in  and  the  gentleman’s  substitute  is  de¬ 
feated,  then  this  $1.5  billion  will  be 
available  for  military  expenditures  un¬ 
der  direction  of  the  ICA? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  The  $1.5  billion  will 
remain  available  imtil  expended  re¬ 
gardless;  but  if  my  substitute  amend¬ 
ment  is  rejected  and  the  committee  lan¬ 
guage  left  in,  it  means  that  you  are  giv¬ 
ing  an  authorization  i^ith  no  limit  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  State  Department:  the  military 
department  under  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  pm'pose  of  the  language  reported 
by  the  Committee  is  to  make  it  possible 
to  include  the  military  assistance  appro¬ 
priation  in  the  Defense  Department  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  next  year. 

The  regular  Defense  Department  ap¬ 
propriation  for  military  equipment  is 
subject  to  a  continuing  authorization 
and  is  presented  to  the  Congress  in  the 
President’s  budget  message  in  January. 
Unless  an  authorization  for  fiscal  1959 
is  approved  by  the  Congress  this  year,  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  include  foreign 
military  aid  in  that  budget. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  other  body 
contains  an  arbitrary  figure  of  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion,  which  is  not  based  on  any  submis¬ 
sion  by  the  Executive.  As  a  result,  it  is 
almost  certain  that  next  year  the  Exec¬ 
utive  will  find  it  necessary  to  ask  for  ad¬ 
ditional  authorization.  This  would  de¬ 
feat  the  effort  to  Include  military  aid  in 
the  Defense  appropriation. 

The  language  contained  in  the  bill  as 
reported  will  permit  a  fair  trial  of  this 
new  approach.  If  it  does  not  prove  sat¬ 
isfactory  an  annual  authorization  for 
the  military  aid  appropriation  can  be 
required  in  future  legislation. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Is  this  not  in  line  with 
the  recommendation  that  came  first 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
that  military  aid,  as  part  and  parcel  of 
our  defense,  ought  to  be  carried  in  the 
military  budget? 

Ml’.  CARNAHAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  was  also  contained 
in  our  reappraisal  that  we  had  by  our 
outgoing  chairman,  Mr.  Richards.  It 
was  adopted  by  the  Fairless  Committee 
that  reappraised  this  for  the  President, 

Therefore,  this  is  a  Presidential,  an 
administration  measure  carried  out  in 
response  to  suggestions  from  our  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr,  CARNAHAN.  That  Is  right. 
There  is  a  general  demand,  I  think,  on 
the  part  of  the  American  people  that 
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this  appropriation  be  placed  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  budget. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley]  were  to 
pass,  then  military  assistance  could  go 
into  the  Defense  Department  budget  for 
1  year  and  then  the  next  year  it  would 
have  to  come  back  to  the  MSA  budget, 
until  Congress  got  around  to  putting  it 
back  in  Defense?  If  we  want  military 
assistance  in  the  Defense  Department 
budget,  where  it  could  be  properly  geared 
into  our  other  military  efforts,  then  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JUDD.  We  would  be  adding  con¬ 
fusion  to  confusion  to  send  it  over  to 
Defense  for  1  year  and  then  bring  it 
back  to  ICA.  The  bill,  as  reported  out 
by  our  committee  allows  it  to  go  to 
Defense  for  2  years,  and  the  Congress 
can  decide  then  whether  to  keep  it  in 
Defense,  after  a  fair  trial. 

It  is  said  that  there  would  be  no  ceil¬ 
ing  on  military  assistance.  But  that  is 
the  case  with  all  of  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  budget.  They  come  to  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Affairs  Subcommittee  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  each  year  without 
any  ceiling.  They  have  to  justify,  if 
they  can,  $30  billion,  or  $35  billion,  or 
$40  billion,  or  whatever  they  request.  In 
other  words,  if  the  committee  language 
is  left  in,  then  all  appropriations  for  the 
military  defense  of  our  country  will  be 
on  a  par. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  As  I  understand  it,  the 
committee  amendment  will  allow  the 
appropriation  for  military  assistance  to 
be  brought  in  next  year  in  the  Defense 
Department  budget.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  At  th^  same  time  the 
committee  amendment  retains  authori¬ 
zation  control  for  the  military  assistance 
program  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  evidence  again 
of  a  practice  which  has  become  quite 
common  in  recent  years,  to  have  Con¬ 
gress  waive  its  control  over  appropria¬ 
tions  and  authorizations.  This  is  an 
open-end  proposition  again;  a  request 
for  unlimited  appropriations,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  should  support  the 
Bentley  amendment.  Are  we  going  to 
give  carte  blanche  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  spend,  and  we,  in  turn,  lose 
our  control?  We  certainly  should  not. 

Let  me  read  from  the  minority  report 
a  sentence  or  two  which  point  up  this 
matter  quite  conclusively; 

The  removal  of  the  requirement  that  funds 
be  obligated  In  the  year  in  which  appropri¬ 
ated  would  allow  the  hoarding  of  funds  for 
subsequent  use  and  would  result  in  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  obligation  and  deobligation.  The 
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removal  of  these  restrictions  would  result  in 
a  virtual  loss  to  the  Congress  of  the  right  to 
exercise  controis  and  to  give  policy  guidance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  what  we  are 
doing  in  this  amendment. 

It  would  conceal  from  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  the  exact  amounts  spent  on  military 
assistance  overseas  and  would  hide  these  fig¬ 
ures  and  statistics  in  a  mass  of  voluminous 
detail. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Bentley 
amendment. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chan-man,  every  Member  of  this 
House,  I  am  certain,  knows  that  I  am  a 
friend  of  the  foreign-aid  program.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  handling  this  program  since 
its  very  inception.  For  the  first  6  or  8 
years  of  the  program  I  had  the  privilege 
of  being  the  chairman  of  that  com¬ 
mittee. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  the 
foreign-aid  program  has  saved  Em'ope 
from  communism.  It  is  my  honest  con¬ 
viction  that  had  it  not  been  for  this  pro¬ 
gram,  today  every  country  of  Europe, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Spain, 
would  be  under  the  control  of  the  Com¬ 
munists. 

I  realize  that  we  still  need  a  foreign- 
aid  program  but  we  do  not  need  a  pro¬ 
gram  such  as  is  provided  in  this  bill. 
There  are  several  features  of  this  bill 
that  I  feel  I  am  impelled  to  oppose,  and 
this  is  one  of  them. 

We  have  taken  the  position  during  the 
10  years  this  program  has  been  in  effect 
that  we  would  not  authorize  it  for  more 
than  1  year  at  a  time,  so  that  each  year 
the  administration  would  have  to  come 
before  the  Congress  and  justify  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  give  the  Congress  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  review  it. 

What  do  they  propose  to  do  this  year? 
They  propose  not  only  to  authorize  it 
for  the  fiscal  year  1958  and  the  fiscal 
year  1959,  for  2  years,  but  in  addition 
they  propose  to  put  the  request  for  this 
part  of  the  program  in  the  future  in  our 
national-defense  budget.  Our  national- 
defense  budget  is  a  budget  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $35  billion  a  year.  They  are  go¬ 
ing  to  put  it  in  there — for  what  purpose? 
Are  they  going  to  change  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  expenditures?  Witness 
after  witness  came  before  our  subcom¬ 
mittee  and  we  asked  them  that  question. 
They  said  “Absolutely  not;  we  do  not 
plan  any  change  in  administration 
whatever.”  Tlien  we  asked,  “Why  are 
you  transfering  the  item  to  the  defense 
budget?”  They  said,  “We  think  it  is  a 
part  of  our  national  defense.” 

Do  you  want  to  know  why  they  are 
putting  it  in  the  defense  budget?  Simply 
to  make  it  more  palatable  to  our  people 
so  that  it  will  not  come  on  the  floor 
next  year  or  the  year  after  as  a  foreign- 
aid  program,  but  it  will  come  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
part  of  the  defense  program  of  the 
United  States.  My  fear  is  that  it  will 
be  buried  in  the  national-defense  budget 
so  that  no  one  in  the  United  States  will 
know  what  we  are  spending  for  foreign 
aid. 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
is  exactly  right.  That  is  the  intent  and 
purpose  of  it — to  hide  it  so  that  nobody 
will  know  and  so  that  the  Congress  will 
not  know  and  so  that  it  can  be  part  of 
that  sacred  fund'  that  nobody  dares  to 
touch. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
witnesses  appeared  before  our  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  and  stated 
definitely  that  it  was  psychological  and 
that  no  savings  could  be  effected? 

Mr.  GARY.  Absolutely.  They  used 
the  term  “psychological,”  and  I  used  the 
term  “more  palatable.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  time  this  pro¬ 
gram  begins  to  get  a  little  objectionable 
to  the  people  because  of  the  heavy  bur¬ 
den  that  it  is  placing  upon  them,  we 
make  some  change  to  try  to  fool  the 
people. 

We  have  had  various  committees  that 
have  pointed  out  irregularities  in  this 
program.  Instead  of  trying  to  correct 
those  irregularities,  what  do  they  tiT  to 
do?  They  try  to  take  this  matter  out 
from  under  the  control  of  the  Congress 
so  that  we  cannot  do  anything  about  it. 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  [Mr.  Passman]  has  succeeded  me 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Committeekon  Appropriations,  where  he 
is  doing  an  outstanding  job.  We  have 
sat  in  that  committee  for  weeks  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses  who  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  committee.  I  say  to 
you,  in  my  judgment,  there  are  two 
errors  in  this  particular  provision — one 
is  that  we  authorize  the  appropriation 
for  2  years,  which  is  a  departure.  We 
have  never  since  the  inception  of  the 
program  authorized  appropriations  for 
this  program  for  more  than  1  year.  In 
the  second  place,  it  is  likely  to  bury  these 
funds  in  the  national  defense  budget  of 
our  coimtry  so  that  we,  the  Congress, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
not  know  what  is  being  spent  for  foreign 
aid.  * 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  LANHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARDY.  The  gentleman  from 
■Virginia  [Mr.  Gary]  in  concluding  his 
remarks  called  attention  to  two  defects 
in  the  language  of  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  add  a  third.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  business  at  all  giving  the 
President  absolutely  an  open-end  au¬ 
thority  to  come  up  here  and  ask  for 
whatever  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  LANHAM.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  completely. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I,  like  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary],  have  always 
supported  this  foreign-aid  program.  I 
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was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  I  always 
have  voted  for  adequate  fvmds  for  this 
program.  I  am  still  for  it,  if  you  will 
correct  the  errors  in  this  bill.  But  un¬ 
less  they  are  corrected,  I  cannot  vote 
for  it  and  I  know  that  many  Members 
of  our  delegation  will  not  support  this 
bill  in  its  present  form.  This  is  one  of 
the  bad  features  of  the  bill.  It  is  done 
deliberately  to  deceive  the  American 
people  and  to  mislead  them.  Here  is 
the  proof  of  that.  They  say  that  this 
is  a  part  of  our  national  defense  and 
they  want  it  appropriated  as  part  of  our 
national  defense.  But  to  whom  do  they 
appropriate  the  money?  Not  to  our 
Department  of  Defense  but  to  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States.  It  is  done 
for  one  purpose  only  and  that  is  to  con¬ 
ceal  it  and  to  mislead  the  people  and 
the  Congress.  They  want  to  make  it 
more  palatable  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  The  trouble  is  that  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  thp  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman],  we  have  made 
the  administrators  of  the  program  toe 
the  line  and  we  have  made  them  show 
us  how  they  are  spending  this  money. 
Last  year  and  the  year  preceding,  we 
saved  approximately  a  half  billion  dol¬ 
lars  a  year.  They  said  we  had  ruined 
the  program. 

You  know  what  happened.  They 
came  up  with  $500  million  imobligated 
during  the  fiscal  year  just  passed. 

Let  us  adopt  this  amendment.  I  do 
not  know  that  this  would  cure  all  that 
is  wrong  with  this  bill,  but  I  hope  we 
will  adopt  this  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  let 
us  keep  this  appropriation  where  we  can 
keep  our  eye  on  it;  let  us  not  hide  it  in 
the  legislative  appropriation  bill  for  the 
armed  seiwices.  It  has  not  business 
there,  and  it  is  simply,  as  I  say,  an  effort 
to  hide  it  and  to  keep  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  from  knowing  what  we  ai’e  spending 
on  this  program. 

I  am  all  for  the  program.  Like  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary],  I 
believe  it  has  saved  Europe  and  maybe 
it  has  saved  the  Middle  East,  but  lam 
not  willing  to  gain  that  end  by  means 
that  would  deprive  the  Congress  of  its 
powers  and  responsibilities. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Will  riot  the  gen¬ 
tleman  admit  that  this  appropriation 
item  will  be  presented  to  the  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee? 

Mr.  LANHAM.  But,  of  course,  it  will 
go  to  another  subcommittee.  You  are 
trying  to  bypass  the  subcommittee  that 
has  been  saving  this  coimtry  a  half  bil¬ 
lion  a  year.  You  want  to  put  it  into  the 
big  appropriation  bill  where  it  will  be 
hidden.  I  say  this  with  all  confidence 
in,  and  respect  for,  the  subcommittee 
which  handles  appropriations  for  the 
armed  services.  The  task  facing  that 
subcommittee  is  already  so  huge  that  it 
taxes  their  endurance  and  challenges 
their  best  efforts.  Consequently,  that 
subcommittee  cannot  possibly  give  it  the 
attention  that  can  be  given  by  the  Sub- 
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conunittee  on  Foreign  Operations  which 
now  considers  the  request  for  appropria¬ 
tions  for  foreign  aid. 

As  I  have  said,  I  think  an  effective  and 
adequate  foreign-aid  program  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  our  national  security.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  oiur  duty  to  scan  care¬ 
fully  requests  for  fimds  to  support  this 
program,  for  its  administration  always 
requests  excessive  appropriations.  Our 
subcommittee  has  acted  as  a  sort  of 
watchdog  over  these  expenditures.  To 
remove  its  consideration  to  another  com¬ 
mittee  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  committee  amendment 
and  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
ridiculous  things  I  have  ever  heard  of, 
to  have  Members  of  Congress  get  up  and 
say  that  our  defense  budget  is  hidden 
from  the  public  and  that  to  put  some¬ 
thing  in  the  defense  budget  is  an  unfair 
trick  to  play  upon  the  public  or  upon  the 
Congress. 

This  recommendation  that  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  amendment  offered  by  our 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SeldenI  and  adopted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  strike 
out,  is  in  line  with  proposals  that  our 
committee  made  last  year  and  in  line 
with  the  recommendations  made  by  a 
number  of  organizations.  Including  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Reappraisal, 
not  because  they  wanted  to  conceal  this 
but  because  they  wanted  to  put  it  where 
it  belonged  as  part  and  parcel  of  our 
own  defense. 

What  is  really  involved  here  is  a  little 
fuss  about  possible  subcommittee  assign¬ 
ments  in  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  in  some  future  year.  I  would 
imagine  that  what  would  happen  would 
be  that  if  this  were  in  the  defense  budget 
where  it  belonged  you  would  have  a  new 
subcommittee:  and  my  guess  would  be 
that  it  would  contain  many  members  of 
the  present  subcommittee  that  already 
handles  the  mutual-security  appropria¬ 
tion,  but  it  would  indeed  be  an  error  if 
we  gave  up  the  effort  to  get  this  into  the 
annual  appropriation  cycle  so  that  it  can 
be  put  in  the  defense  appropriation  bill. 
That  is  all  the  committee  amendment 
would  do.  It  would  be  a  salutary  process, 
the  amounts  will  be  in  the  President’s 
budget  and  they  will  be  kicked  around 
and  argued  by  the  press  and  in  Congress, 
It  would  come  along  in  the  defense  budg¬ 
et.  It  would  be  a  shame  if  we  messed  up 
that  whole  arrangement  just  because  of 
the  pride  of  position  of  various  individ¬ 
uals  as  to  where  they  might  be  on  appro¬ 
priations  subcommittees  in  the  coming 
year. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  In  effect,  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  actually  Limits  the  re¬ 
quest  which  was  made  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  They  requested  that  we  author¬ 
ize  X  number  of  dollars  for  X  number 
of  years  so  that  militaiy  assistance  funds 
might  go  into  the  Defense  Department 
budget  without  further  authorization 
from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  We 


agreed  that  military  assistance  funds 
should  go  into  the  Defense  Department 
budget,  but  by  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment  we  limited  the  authorization  to  the 
year  1959,  thereby  retaining  authoriza¬ 
tion  control  in  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  The  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee  will  continue  to  recommend  the 
appropriation  for  military  assistance  as 
it  has  in  the  past.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  is  a  very  correct 
and  a  very  accurate  statement  of  the  very 
important  purpose  of  his  amendment 
which  is  sought  to  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
administration  tried  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  the  defense  support  fimd  and  the 
committee  rejected  that  request? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes;  because  the  com¬ 
mittee  felt  the  military  equipment  pro¬ 
gram  was  of  more  importance  to  be 
brought  into  the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bent¬ 
ley]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  believe 
that  this  whole  project  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  yearly  instead  of  on  a  3 -year 
basis,  is  because  of  what  is  in  the  bill. 
I  do  not  believe  many  of  us  read  the  bill 
as  carefully  as  we  should,  however,  al¬ 
though  not  relevant  to  this  section  of 
the  bill,  I  do  want  to  point  out  the  wide 
latitude  that  the  manager  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  development  loan  fund  has  in 
carrying  out  his  functions.  As  I  wish  to 
refer  to  it  later  in  the'  discussion  of  the 
development  loan  fund  and  time  will  not 
be  available,  I  read  subsection  (c),  page 
13,  as  follows: 

(c)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  -with 
respect  to  ttiis  title,  the  manager  of  the 
fund  may:  Enter  into,  perform,  and  modify 
contracts,  leases,  agreements,  or  other  trans¬ 
actions,  on  such  terms  as  may  be  deemed 
appropriate,  with  any  agency  or  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  United  States,  with  any 
foreign  government  or  foreign  government 
agency,  or  with  any  person,  partnership, 
association,  corporation,  organization,  or 
other  entity,  public  or  private,  singly  or  in 
combination;  accept  and  use  gifts  or  dona¬ 
tions  of  services,  funds,  or  property  (real, 
personal  or  mixed,  tangible  or  Intangible); 
contract  for  the  services  of  attorneys:  deter¬ 
mine  the  character  of  any  necessity  for  obli¬ 
gations  and  expenditures  under  this  title, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be  in¬ 
curred,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  specificaUy  applicable  to  Gov¬ 
ernment  corporations;  acquire  and  dispose 
of,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  for 
such  consideration  as  the  manager  of  the 
fund  shall  determine  to  be  reasonable, 
through  purchase,  exchange,  discount,  re¬ 
discount,  public  or  private  sale,  negotiation, 
assignment,  exercise  of  option  or  conversion 
rights,  or  otherwise,  for  cash  or  credit,  with 
or  without  endorsement  or  guaranty,  any 
property,  real,  personal,  mixed,  tangible  or 
intangible,  including,  but  not  limited  to 
mortgages,  bonds,  debentures  (including 
convertible  debentures) ,  liens,  pledges,  and 
other  collateral  or  security,  contracts,  claims, 
currencies,  notes,  drafts,  checks,  bills  of 
exchange,  acceptances  including  bankers’  ac¬ 
ceptances,  cable  transfers  and  all  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  Indebtedness  or  ownership  (pro¬ 
vided  that  equity  securities  may  not  be  di¬ 


rectly  purchased  although  such  securities 
may  be  acquired  by  other  means  such  as  by 
exercise  of  conversion  rights  or  through  en¬ 
forcement  of  liens,  pledges,  or  otherwise  to 
satisfy  a  previously  incurred  Indebtedness), 
and  guarantee  payment  against  any  instru¬ 
ment  above  specified;  issue  letters  of  credit 
and  letters  of  commitment:  collect  or  com¬ 
promise  any  obligations  assigned  to  or  held 
by,  and  any  legal  or  equitable  rights  accru¬ 
ing  to,  the  manager  of  the  fund,  and,  as 
the  manager  of  the  fund  may  determine, 
refer  any  such  obligations  or  rights  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection;  and 
otherwise  take  any  and  all  actions  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  manager  of  the  fund  to  be 
necessary  or  desirable  in  making,  carrying 
out,  servicing,  compromising,  liquidating, 
or  otherwise  dealing  with  or  realizing  on  any 
transaction  or  operation  authorized  by  this 
title.  The  Export-Import  Bank  shall  ad¬ 
minister  loans  made  from  the  fund,  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  505  (b)  of  this  act. 

Now,  I  would  say  with  the  wide  latitude 
that  is  given  the  manager  of  this  pro¬ 
posed  development  loan  fund  we  should 
each  year  bring  before  the  Congress  all 
these  matters.  They  should  be  carefully 
examined  and  determined  every  year  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  will  of  the  Congress 
is  being  followed.  Review  this  section. 
It  is  really  Important  and  should  be  care¬ 
fully  studied. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  what  he  says,  but  he  is 
talking  now  about  the  development  loan 
fund  and  the  pending  amendment  is  to 
the  military  fimd.  It  is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  same  plan,  but,  actually,  the 
amendment  we  are  considering  now  is 
the  one  to  the  mihtary  fimd. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  I  reaUze  this  is  the  mili¬ 
tary  section  of  the  bill,  however,  I  wish  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
wide  latitude  that  would  be  granted  the 
manager  of  the  development  loan  fund. 
It  would  permit  him  to  work  out  any  kind 
of  program,  whether  it  be  military  or 
otherwise;  therefore,  I  am  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  all  these  proposals  should  be  on 
a  yearly  basis.  What  difference  does  it 
make  if  each  year  we  review  the  whole 
program  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  sound, 
practical,  and  working  out  the  way  we 
would  like  or  intend  to  have  it  worked 
out?  I  quite  agree  with  my  distin¬ 
guished  friend  from  Michigan  that  we 
should  bring  these  proposals  up  each 
year  for  review  and  not  in  3  years,  so 
that  we  will  be  apprised  of  what  is  hap¬ 
pening  in  connection  with  the  spending 
of  $1,500,000,000  for  military  or  the 
lending  of  $500  million,  both  of  which  are 
sizable  sums  of  money. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  quite  agree  with 
the  gentleman  that  it  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  each  year  and  when  we  come  to 
the  development  loan  fund  there  will 
also  be  an  amendment  offered  at  that 
time  to  limit  it  to  1  year. 

(Mr.  GAVIN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  timeworn 
maneuver  to  attempt  to  take  away  from 
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a  subcommittee  that  stands  fast  and 
firm  in  its  convictions  and  actions  its 
prerogatives  and  rights  to  consider  leg¬ 
islation.  This  is  about  the  fourth  or 
fifth  attempt  which  has  been  made  to 
change  the  manner  of  appropriating 
funds  for  the  mutual-security  program. 

Now,  permit  me  to  make  a  few  state¬ 
ments  of  fact,  which  are  supported  by 
the  record.  Witness  after  witness  who 
came  before  our  committee  stated  that 
no  saving  could  be  effected  by  this  pro¬ 
posed  procedure:  that  it  was  a  psycho¬ 
logical  type  of  proposal,  in  effect  say¬ 
ing,  “Let  us  put  this  item  where  it  will 
be  difficult  for  the  Members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  people  of  the  coimtry  to 
find  it.” 

The  subcommittee  which  handles  this 
money  asked  some  searching  questions 
about  this  particular  appropriation. 

In  fiscal  1956  this  subcommittee  found 
that  the  people  who  operate  the  pro¬ 
gram  had  violated  the  law  and  obligated 
22  percent  of  a  total  annual  appropri¬ 
ation  after  6  o’clock  on  the  evening  of 
June  30,  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year. 
Then  after  we  had  gone  to  conference 
with  a  similar  item  to  the  one  now  be¬ 
ing  considered,  ttxese  people  came  up  and 
said,  “We  find  now  a  $300  million  check 
we  did  not  know  we  had.  We  must  take 
that  into  accoimt.”  This  was  an  em¬ 
barrassing  situation  for  them.  So,  they 
started  then  to  try  to  remove  the  appro¬ 
priation  from  the  subcommittee  that  is 
operating  as  a  watchdog  over  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

After  this  subcommittee  held  long  and 
tedious  hearings  last  year,  a  bill  was  re¬ 
ported  which  it  was  thought  provided 
suflacient  funds  to  operate  this  program 
for  fiscal  1957.  The  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  was  lobbying  day  and 
night  to  reinstate  the  reductions  which 
had  been  made  by  the  subcommittee,  and 
when  we  reported  this  bill  to  the  full 
committee,  the  people  downtown  were 
summoning  the  members  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  the  booth  in  om-  room,  endeavoring 
to  induce  them  to  support  an  amendment 
to  restore  $350  million  which  the  sub¬ 
committee  had  taken  out  of  the  appro¬ 
priation. 

Failing  in  their  efforts,  they  charged 
the  progi-am  was  being  destroyed.  But 
if  you  think  we  rained  the  bill,  let  me  tell 
you  this:  When  they  came  up  this  year 
with  their  request,  they  said,  in  effect, 
“We  must  admit  that  you  provided  $500 
million  more  last  year  than  we  needed, 
and  this  amount  will  revert  to  the  Treas¬ 
ury.” 

I  have  no  quarrel  if  you  want  to  take 
this  item  away  from  the  subcommittee 
which  has  been  handling  it  capably;  I 
shall  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  House. 
But  I  remind  you  that,  when  a  committee 
stands  fast  and  watches  expenditures 
carefully,  the  jjeople  from  downtown  and 
the  Pentagon  will  frequently  do  every¬ 
thing  within  their  power  to  bypass  that 
committee.  I  trust  you  will  not  act  to 
bypass  this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  The  gentleman  stated 
that  there  was  $500  million  that  they 


could  not  obligate  which  would  go  back 
to  the  Treasury.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
did  they  not  ask  us  to  reappropriate  that 
$500  million  so  that  they  could  use  it 
next  year  in  addition  to  the  amount  ap¬ 
propriated? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  Is  true.  Then, 
they  would  have  received  a  billion  dollars 
more  than  needed.  In  this  particular 
item,  this  unusual  condition  exists:  If 
you  cannot  spend  it,  obligate  it,  and  if 
you  cannot  obligate  it,  reserve  it.  They 
have  such  choice  in  this  program.  And, 
even  so,  there  was  $500  million  they  just 
could  not  reserve. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Did  they  not  have  $700 
million  that  they  could  not  spend? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  To  be  exact,  $726 
million  remained  unobligated  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  categories  of  the  mutual  security 
program. 

Now,  if  the  Congress  wants  to  take  this 
matter  away  from  this  subcommittee, 
and  handle  the  program  as  proposed, 
where  even  the  Members  of  Congress 
themselves  will  find  it  difficult  to  find 
many  of  these  items,  I  shall  abide  by 
your  decision. 

(Mr.  PRESTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PRESTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  S.  2130,  to  amend  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954. 

A  careful  study  of  this  bill  convinces 
me  that  if  it  is  enacted,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  the  American  taxpayer  may  well 
find  himself  burdened  for  years  to  come 
with  obligations  to  continue  spending 
billions  of  dollars  abroad  under  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  mutual  security. 

This  bill  is  so  worded  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  spending  billions  abroad  each 
year  may  be  continued  indefinitely.  I 
believe  this  is  wrong.  It  is  my  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  American  taxpayers  should 
not  be  obligated  on  any  such  long-term 
basis  as  this. 

My  only  recourse  in  protest  against 
these  provisions  is  to  vote  against  the 
bill  in  its  entirety.  It  is  my  purpose  to 
vote  against  the  mutual-security  bill 
when  it  comes  up  for  final  passage. 

Another  factor  in  my  decision  is  the 
conviction  that  the  pressing  need  of  our 
American  taxpayers  for  tax  reduction  is 
far  more  acute  than  the  need  to  appro¬ 
priate  further  billions  for  foreign  aid. 
The  reduction  or  elimination  of  foreign 
aid  is  the  surest  way  I  know  to  save  the 
taxpayers  money  and  assure  a  tax  cut 
for  our  overburdened  people. 

Furthermore,  it  appears  to  me  that  we 
in  Congress  must  consider  the  fact  that, 
in  some  instances  at  least,  American 
officials  in  charge  of  the  mutual  security 
spending,  actually  encounter  difficulty  in 
finding  suitable  projects  for  which  to 
allocate  mutual-security  funds.  Surely, 
when  it  is  hard  to  find  worthwhile  proj¬ 
ects  on  which  to  spend  our  taxpayers’ 
money,  the  time  has  come  to  stop  this 
foreign  spending  on  such  a  lavish  scale. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Smith]  pointed  out  in  debate  yesterday, 
some  evidence,  which  is,  of  course,  clas¬ 


sified  by  the  Eisenhower  administration, 
has  been  presented  to  show  that  there  is 
profiteering  and  graft  in  the  spending  of 
these  funds  abroad. 

The  fact  that  the  report  on  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  held  in  secret  should  make  this 
House  all  the  more  wary  of  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  further  billions  for 
foreign  aid.  Perhaps,  these  charges  of 
graft  and  corruption  are  untrue,  but 
until  the  full  story  has  been  spread  on 
the  Record  for  the  Congress  and  the 
American  taxpayer  to  evaluate,  shall 
not  vote  to  continue  this  foreign  aid 
spending. 

I  concede  readily  that  in  past  years 
much  good  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  foreign  aid  program.  Our 
allies  have  been  strengthened  economi¬ 
cally  and  our  funds  have  been  used  to 
bolster  their  military  strength  and  thus 
build  up  our  armed  might  against  com¬ 
munism.  Of  this  I  heartily  approve. 

However,  many  of  our  allies  now  pos¬ 
sess  thriving  economies.  Also,  it  is  my 
conviction  that  military  assistance, 
where  the  need  is  proven,  should  be  dis¬ 
pensed  by  our  defense  department  and 
not  through  the  civilian  channels  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion. 

When  military  assistance  needs  are 
determined  by  our  military  authorities 
and  the  administration  of  such  funds 
handled  by  our  military  experts,  then  I 
shall  be  willing  to  consider  further  the 
extension  of  military  assistance  funds  to 
our  allies  abroad. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  voice  my  opposition  to  this  foreign 
aid  bill  and  assert  in  the  strongest  terms 
my  determination  to  vote  against  its 
passage. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
Bentley].  I  believe  that  this  amend¬ 
ment  will  help  guard  these  foreign  aid 
military  funds  which  ought  to  be  closely 
watched.  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman] 
on  the  good  work  his  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  has 
done  over  the  past  2  years.  I  have  been 
one  who  has  been  trying  to  limit  the 
useless  spending  of  foreign  aid  funds  and 
keep  the  amounts  moderate. 

There  is  another  item  of  foreign  aid 
that  has  turned  up  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
1957.  That  is  $200  million  which  was 
found  to  be  needed  for  the  Mid  East, 
which  required  no  appropriation,  either 
as  the  extra  funds  were  found  in  the 
total  authorization  and  appropriation, 
■^o  that  I  think  both  the  gentlemen  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Gary]  and  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]  could  add 
that  to  their  figure  of  $726  million,  so 
that  it  would  be  really  $926  million  avail¬ 
able. 

When  we  look  at  the  problem  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  we  should  say  to  that  committee, 
“Keep  the  jurisdiction  of  foreign  affairs; 
do  not  fragment  it  around  various  other 
legislative  committees  by  giving  up  your 
power  and  authority  voluntarily.”  Be¬ 
cause  if  this  militaiY  fund  is  to  be  put 
over  into  the  military  budget  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
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mittee,  then  why  should  not  the  foreign 
loan  development  fund  be  put  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency?  The  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  has  jurisdiction 
now  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
loans  of  that  character.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  will  be  said  that  we  have  juris¬ 
diction.  in  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  over  the  foreign  loans,  and  of 
lending  by  the  Government  directly  to 
foreign  countries,  under  the  1946  Re¬ 
organization  Act.  And  that  is  correct. 
But  before  we  in  the  House  make  a 
change  which  puts  into  the  military  bud¬ 
get  an  undetermined  amount  of  foreign 
military  hardware  and  funds,  we  should 
realize  aU  the  departments  have  to  do  is 
mark  this  equipment  “foreign”  and  mark 
the  other  “domestic”  from  time  to  time. 
Then  what  kind  of  accounting  procedure 
will  the  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  be  able  to  follow? 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]  as  well  as  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gary]  if 
that  is  not  the  case,  that  it  would  be¬ 
come  almost  impossible  to  determine 
which  is  foreign  and  which  is  domestic 
equipment  and  the  chances  of  good  ac¬ 
counting  will  be  greatly  reduced? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  We  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  keep  from  embar¬ 
rassing  our  friends  downtown  and  at  the 
Pentagon;  but  the  gentleman  has  made 
a  statement  of  fact. 

Mr.  PTJLTON.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man  very  much. 

I  want  to  make  the  point  that  if  we 
In  Congress  are  going  to  have  foreign 
policy  procedures  determined  by  the 
foreign  policy  committee,  which  is  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
then  the  giving  of  arms  abroad  to  for¬ 
eign  coimtries  should  be  carefully 
scrutinized  by  that  committee.  This 
vital  problem  should  not  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  armed  services  but  the  policy 
should  be  in  the  place  where  it  is  now, 
in  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  where  experienced  i)olicy  people  are 
to  be  found. 

For  example,  the  trouble  with  the  Gir¬ 
ard  case  is  simply  this;  it  was  an  Army 
procedural  “snafu.”  Let  us  face  it.  Why 
should  the  Girard  case  have  been  first 
taken  up,  involving  as  it  did  the  serious 
question  of  a  United  States  serviceman’s 
liberty  in  Japan,  by  a  first  lieutenant,  the 
commanding  oflQcer  of  the  particular 
battalion  of  the  man’s  regiment?  That 
man  knew  nothing  about  the  Status  of 
Forces  Agreement,  or  the  protocol  with 
Japan.  Why  was  this  policy  put  in  his 
charge  when  he  had  no  experience? 

Of  course,  we  must  have  these  policy 
matters  determined  by  people  who  de¬ 
termine  policy.  That  is  why  I  favor  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  which  bars  taking  military 
foreign  aid  out  of  the  policy  committee, 
to  put  the  policy  over  into  the  military 
hardware  committee. 

So  anybody  in  Congress  who  wants  to 
save  money,  anybody  who  wants  to 
watch  this  foreign  aid  program  closely, 
anybody  who  wants  to  keep  policy  in 
the  policy  committee  and  know  where 
the  policy  is,  should  be  on  guard  that 
we  are  not  sowing  dragon’s  teeth  abroad 


by  loosely  handling  military  foreign  aid 
that  will  sprout  up  later  and  cause  us 
trouble.  Such  members  should  be  for 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley]  which  I  favor. 

Mr.  GARY,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry 
that  the  gentleman  directed  to  me  a  few 
moments  ago,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
as  I  see  it,  if  this  bill  is  adopted,  there 
will  be  no  foreign  aid  program,  as  such, 
next  year. 

The  military  expenditures  will  be  in 
the  military  budget,  and  the  economic 
aid  will  be  under  the  development  loan 
fund.  Under  this  bill  we  would  not  re¬ 
quire  them  to  come  before  the  Congress 
but  it  would  give  them  the  right  to  go 
directly  to  the  Treasury  and  borrow 
$750  million  next  year  and  the  year 
after.  So  there  would  be  no  foreign-aid 
program. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  gentleman  is  right, 
except  for  the  foreign  aid  technical  as¬ 
sistance  funds,  but  that  would  simply 
be  the  icing  on  the  cake. 

Mr.  GARY.  It  would  just  be  a  mere 
bagatelle. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Under  special  assist¬ 
ance  it  is  appropriated  for  a  3-year 
period,  and  it  would  just  about  abolish 
the  foreign-aid  program, 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  aU  debate 
on  the  pending  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missoiuri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  this  question:  If  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  amendment  is  adopted,  that 
means  the  military  assistance  funds  will 
continue  to  be  handled  as  at  present  and 
will  not  be  administered  by  the  Defense 
Department.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Yes.  If  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted  the  authorization  will 
be  for  1  fiscal  year  in  the  amount  of 
$1,500  million,  period.  That  is  all  it  will 
be.  There  will  be  no  authorization  for 
fiscal  1959,  no  authorization  except  for 
the  1  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  V/here  will  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  military  assistance  rest? 
Will  that  be  in  the  Pentagon? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  should  like  to  have 
that  question  directed  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Ivir.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  so  that  I  may 
answer  his  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Who  will  administer 
these  funds  under  the  amendment,  or 
does  the  amendment  go  to  the  funds  at 
all? 

Mr.  Passman.  The  funds  win  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Defense  Department, 
with  the  ICA  acting  as  supervisor.  That 
is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  GROSS,  They  will  remain  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ICA? 

Air.  PASSMAN,  As  far  as  I  know 
there  will  be  no  difference  whatsoever, 
other  than  that  a  different  subcommittee 
will  handle  the  requests  for  appropria¬ 
tions.  It  will  be  appropriated  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  I  understand  a  little 
bit  ago  that  defense  support  money - 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  defense  support 
will  be  administered  by  the  Director  of 
the  ICA. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  committee  re¬ 
fused  to  put  defense  support  under  the 
Defense  Department? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  my  under¬ 
standing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  sense  does  that 
make? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Let  the  gentleman 
figure  it  out  if  he  can. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Here  we  will  have  a 
horde  of  military  people  going  over  the 
world  handling  military  assistance  if  the 
committee  action  prevails,  but  the  same 
committee  would  leave  defense  support 
in  the  ICA  with  a  horde  of  civilians 
going  overseas  to  take  care  of  that  pro¬ 
gram.  Does  the  right  hand  know  what 
the  left  hand  is  doing  in  this  case? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Chairman, 
v/ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Not  only  that, 
unless  the  amendment  is  adopted  there 
is  authorized  right  now,  this  minute,  any 
amount  of  money  they  can  get  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  next  year. 
It  says  “any  amount.”  It  does  not  limit 
it  to  any  $1,500,000,000.  This  says  “such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary.” 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  appi’eciate  the  com¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
that  is  another  reason  Why  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  not  use  all  my  time  because  I  have 
already  made  the  point  I  wanted  to 
make.  I  reiterate  that  unless  the  Bentley 
amendment  is  adopted  we  are  right  now, 
in  the  very  next  few  minutes,  author¬ 
izing  for  next  year,  not  only  for  this  year 
a  billion  and  a  half,  but  for  next  year 
“such  sums  as  may  be  necessary,”  which 
means  as  much  as  they  can  get  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Judd]. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry 
to  have  this  matter  caught  in  this  most 
interesting  hassle  between  two  subcom¬ 
mittees  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions.  I  myself  did  not  vote  for  the 
Selden  amendment  In  the  first  place, 
because  I  did  not  quite  imderstand  it  at 
that  time.  However,  the  basic  reasons 
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given  for  it  were  two:  One,  every  year 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
been  berated  by  some  who  have  said  it 
gets  away  with  a  great  giveaway  eco¬ 
nomic  program  all  around  the  world 
under  the  cloak  or  on  the  coattail  of 
military  aid. 

They  have  said  that  only  by  talking 
about  military  aid  for  allies  and  the 
military  defense  of  America  have  we 
pushed  through  all  the  alleged  handout 
economic  aid.  So  last  year  our  commit¬ 
tee  recommended  that  all  the  military 
aid  be  taken  out  of  the  so-called  foreign- 
aid  program  and  put  in  our  own  nation¬ 
al-defense  budget.  This  section  does  just 
that.  And  what  happens?  We  are  get¬ 
ting  cussed  for  supposedly  trying  to  hide 
military  assistance.  All  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  what  you  previously  accused  us  of 
doing  the  opposite  of.  That  sentence  is 
a  little  complicated,  but  it  just  about  ex¬ 
actly  describes  the  situation.  If  we 
must  not  put  military  assistance  in  our 
mutual-security  budget  because  it  al¬ 
legedly  is  used  to  put  over  economic  aid : 
and  we  must  not  put  military  assistance 
in  our  defense  budget,  lest  it  be  hidden 
there,  then  where  should  it  be  put? 

The  other  reason  given  was  that  since 
our  military  people  have  testified  that 
every  single  dime  of  this  military  assist¬ 
ance  is  part  and  parcel  of  our  total  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  defense  of  the  United 
States,  it  did  seem  to  us  to  make  sense  to 
put  all  the  appropriations  that  have  to 
do  with  the  military  defense  of  the 
United  States  under  the  appropriation 
subcommittee  that  handles  our  defense 
budget.  Then  the  planes  are  all  author¬ 
ized  and  manufactured  together,  the 
tanks  are  all  bought  together,  the  ships 
and  the  ammunition  and  the  artillery 
and  the  antiaircraft  and  the  radar  are 
all  bought  together,  whether  they  can 
best  defend  us  by  going  to  our  forces 
in  the  United  States  or  in  Okinawa,  or  to 
allied  forces  in  Italy  or  Turkey  or  Japan. 
The  Pentagon  would  recommend  to  one 
appropriations  committee  how  much  it 
needs  for  all  aspects  of  our  defense.  It 
makes  sense,  it  seems  to  me,  to  put  ap¬ 
propriations  for  our  total  military  de¬ 
fense  together.  Some  in  our  committee 
were  not  too  keen  about  giving  up  this 
authority.  We  did  it  at  your  insistence. 
Now  we  are  accused  of  trying  to  hide 
something  from  you.  This  is  really  one 
for  the  birds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Selden]. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  amendment 
and  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Bentley]. 

The  committee  amendment  was  not 
intended,  as  has  been  alleged,  to  hide 
anything  from  anyone.  It  was  offered 
so  that  the  military  assistance  funds, 
now  used  as  a  slush  fund  by  the  Defense 
Department  under  the  guise  of  foreign 
aid,  will  be  placed  in  the  proper  perspec¬ 
tive. 

Year  after  year  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has  heard  testimony  from  the 
highest  oflBcials  of  our  Government,  in¬ 
cluding  the  militai-y,  to  the  effect  that 
the  military  aid  provided  under  this  pro¬ 


gram  is  an  integral  part  of  our  own  de¬ 
fense.  In  1955  Admiral  Radford  stated 
to  our  committee: 

The  military  aid  program  Is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  United  States  Defense  Department 
program.  The  expenditures  abroad  in  sup¬ 
port  or  our  alliances  do  not  differ  in  pur¬ 
pose,  scope,  or  objective  from  our  own  mili¬ 
tary  expenditures. 

Again  in  1956  Admiral  Radford  testi¬ 
fied  that  the  mutual  security  program 
“is  an  essential  part  of  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  free  world. 
In  planning  military  programs  of  the 
United  States  the  existence  and  scope  of 
the  military  assistance  program  is  fully 
considered.  There  is  no  duplication. 
They  supplement  each  other.  Both  are 
essential  to  our  own  national  defense. 

Last  year  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit¬ 
tee  recommended  in  its  report  that  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  funds  be  included  in  the 
Defense  Department  budget.  By  pro¬ 
posing  a  continuing  authorization  for 
military  assistance  the  executive  branch 
submitted  a  bill  this  year  that  complied 
with  the  committee’s  recommendation. 
The  adoption  of  the  administration’s 
proposal,  however,  would  have  removed 
the  military  part  of  the  program  from 
policy  guidance  and  control  by  the  au¬ 
thorizing  committees,  except  on  such  oc¬ 
casions  as  changes  in  language  might  be 
needed. 

Since  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget  is  invariably  presented  well  in 
advance  of  the  mutual  security  program, 
the  problem  was  how  to  provide  an  au¬ 
thorization  for  the  latter  that  would 
combine  it  with  the  Defense  budget  and, 
at  the  same  time,  permit  a  review  by  the 
authorizing  committee.  The  Senate  at¬ 
tempted  to  achieve  this  goal  by  substi¬ 
tuting  a  2 -year  authorization  with  spe¬ 
cific  sums  for  each  of  the  years.  Yet, 
this  approach  was  not  entirely  practical 
as  a  specific  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1959  had  no  basis  of  justification. 

The  committee  amendment,  resolves 
this  problem  and  the  committee  report 
describes  the  solution: 

The  technique  adopted  was  to  make  a 
specific  dollar  authorization  for  this  year, 
since  the  funds  obviously  cannot  be  placed 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1958,  and  to  grant  an  unlimited 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1959.  It  is  con¬ 
templated  that  next  year  the  military-assist¬ 
ance  funds  will  be  placed  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  budget  and  that  the  Committees 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Foreign  Relations  will 
review  the  proposed  program  for  that  year. 
If  the  proposed  programs  appear  to  be  un¬ 
reasonable  or  if  there  appears  to  have  been 
laxity  in  the  management  of  the  program, 
the  committee  can  then  Insert  a  dollar  limi¬ 
tation  for  fiscal  year  1960  or  refuse  to  author¬ 
ize  for  fiscal  year  1960  thereby  compelling  the 
executive  branch  to  return  to  the  authoriz¬ 
ing  committees  for  policy  guidance  for  that 
fiscal  year.  Under  this  system,  the  executive 
branch  is  enabled  to  place  the  military-as¬ 
sistance  funds  request  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  budget,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
committees  exercise  a  firm  residual  author¬ 
ity  to  refuse  to  authorize  the  program  or  to 
place  dollar  limitations  on  the  authorization 
and  to  make  corrections  should  laxity,  mis¬ 
management,  or  waste  be  evident. 

Under  the  committee  amendment,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  retain  the 
power  to  authorize  funds  for  the  mili¬ 


tary-assistance  program  and  the  Appro- 
riations  Committee  will  continue  to  ap¬ 
propriate  these  funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  committee  amend¬ 
ment  is,  in  my  opinion,  meritorious  and 
should  be  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Carnahan]  to  close  debate  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  amendment. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  I  want  to  assure  the  Members  of 
the  House  that  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  has  no  intention  of  hiding 
anything.  We  feel  that  this  appropria¬ 
tion  should  be  in  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense.  If  we  were  attempting  to  hide 
something,  from  my  observation,  and  I 
might  say  from  my  admiring  observation 
of  the  great  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions,  I  believe  we  have  gone  to  a  poor 
place  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired ;  all 
time  on  this  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley], 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Bentley) 
there  were — ayes  136,  noes  31. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  'The  question  re¬ 
curs  on  the  committee  amendment  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as  amend¬ 
ed  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  ’  amended,  which 
relates  to  southeast  Asia  and  the  Western 
Pacific,  and  direct  forces  support,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Sec.  4.  Title  I,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  defense  support,  is  further  amend¬ 
ed  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  131,  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  before  "designed” 
in  the  first  sentence,  insert  "specifically.” 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b)  and  sub¬ 
stitute  the  following: 

“(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  President  for  use  beginning 
in  the  fiscal  year  1958  to  carry  out  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section  not  to  exceed  $800,000,- 
000,  which  shall  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended.  There  is  hereby  autliorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  for  use  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  not  to  exceed  $710,- 
000,000,  which  shall  remain  available  until 
expended.” 

(3)  Strike  out  subsection  (c) ,  and  redesig¬ 
nate  subsection  “(d)”  as  subsection  “(c)." 

(4)  Add  a  new  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  purposes  of  this  section  in  Korea 
(1)  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this 
section  without  regard  to  the  other  provis¬ 
ions  of  this  title  and  (2)  the  authority  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  307  may  be  exercised  in 
furnishing  assistance  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section;  and  funds  available  under 
this  section  may  be  used  for  payment  of 
ocean  freight  charges  on  shipments  for  relief 
and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  without  regard 
to  section  409  of  this  act.” 

(b)  Repeal  section  132,  which  relates  to 
the  Korean  program. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  11,  strike  out  “$800,000,000’* 
and  Insert  “$700,000,000." 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bentley  to 
the  committee  amendment:  On  page  4,  line 
16.  strike  out  “$700,000,000”  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  “$500,000,000.” 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
very  simple  to  explain  my  amendment. 
The  bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  con¬ 
tained  the  figure  of  $800  million  for  de¬ 
fense  support.  The  committee  reduced 
that  by  $100  million  to  $700  million  and 
my  amendment  would  reduce  it  another 
$200  million  down  to  $500  million. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  to  page 
102  of  our  minority  report  where  we 
point  out  that  as  of  June  30  in  un¬ 
delivered  materials,  commodities,  and 
services  in  the  pipeline  there  were 
$6,232,734,000,  of  which  $4,380,594,000 
was  military  plus  $1  billion  in  counter¬ 
part  funds,  plus  $1  billion  in  Public  Law 
480. 

I  think  this  idea  of  economy  has  been 
well  explained  in  general  debate,  so  I 
will  take  no  further  time. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Bentley], 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  place 
where  our  committee  has  cut  it  too  fine 
it  is  on  defense  support.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  request  was  for  $900  million. 
The  Senate  cut  it  to  $800  million.  We 
have  now  cut  that  to  $700  million  and 
the  pending  proposal  would  cut  it  an¬ 
other  $200  million.  We  have  already  cut 
it  down  $461,700,000  less  than  it  was  last 
year. 

Here  is  what  defense  support  goes  for. 
Of  the  39  countries  receiving  military 
assistance  only  15  receive  defense  sup¬ 
port  and  75  percent  of  it  is  for  the  7 
countries  immediately  around  the  per¬ 
imeter  of  Commiuiist  China — Korea, 
Formosa,  the  Philippines,  Thailand. 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia.  The 
balance  is  largely  for  Pakistan,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Iran,  and  Spain.  That  is  a 
group  of  resolute  coimtries  that  are 
ready  and  willing  to  face  the  Communist 
menace  but  simply  do  not  have  within 
their  economy  the  economic  strength  to 
support  the  forces  they  are  willing  to 
raise  and  maintain  and  that  we  think 
they  should  have  in  the  common  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  go  too  far  in 
the  matter  of  cutting  this  bill.  The  Jan¬ 
uary  budget  op  this  bill  was  $4,400,000,- 
000.  This  bill  is  $1,160,000,000  below 
the  January  budget  or  a  cut  of  25  per¬ 
cent.  The  amended  budget  when  the  ad¬ 
ministration  found  they  could  save  $500 
million,  was  marked  down  to  $3,864,410,- 
000.  This  bill  is  $622,077,000  or  16  per¬ 
cent  below  that  budget.  There  are  now 
unobligated  balances  in  this  program  of 
$685  million.  The  $622  million  practi¬ 
cally  wipes  out  that  unobligated  balance. 
This  bill  is  $375  million  below  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill. 


Now  to  put  it  on  a  cash  and  credit 
basis — and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  so  much 
of  this  bill  is  in  the  form  of  credit — the 
amended  request  for  January  was  $3,- 
364.000,000  in  cash.  We  have  cut  that 
part  $622  million  or  over  18  percent. 
The  credit  amount  was  $2  billion  and  we 
have  cut  that  $500  million.  We  cut  it 
back  25  percent.  This  bill  is  now  $524 
million  below  last  year’s  appropriation. 
We  have  cut  the  military  assistance  $400 
million  already — that  is  passed  in  the 
bill  as  a  committee  amendment — below 
what  the  administration  request  was. 
We  have  cut  this  vitally  important  de¬ 
fense  support  item  $200  million. 

I  beg  of  you,  do  not  cut  it  any  more 
and  cut  off  economic  support  for  these 
brave  countries  that  are  facing  across 
their  borders  the  Communist  menace. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  would  not  admit  that 
since  this  bill  has  passed  the  Senate, 
Public  Law  480  has  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  and  there  is  no  reason  that 
the  extra  biilion  dollars  which  will  stem 
from  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480 
cannot  be  used  partially  for  defense  sup¬ 
port? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Oh,  no.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  will  be  used  primarily  in 
defense  support  under  this  act. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  When  this  bill  passed 
the  Senate  Public  Law  480  had  expired  at 
the  end  of  June  30,  and  we  had  a  new 
estimate  entirely  which  would  bring 
about  another  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  was  contemplated 
when  they  made  up  their  Public  Law  480 
program  and  its  uses  that  we  would  have 
a  large  percent  of  defense  support  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  form  of  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  through  appropriations  under  this 
bill.  Because  the  amount  of  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  that  can  be  so  used  is 
now  limited,  we  have  reduced  the  amount 
that  has  to  be  used  in  this  way  but  they 
will  be  compelled  to  use  under  this  bill 
$150  million  in  the  form  of  agricultural 
surpluses. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  But  much  more  could  go 
since  the  extension  has  passed. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  wrong.  That  use  of  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  in  this  bill  was  contemplated  when 
Public  Law  480  extension  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  administration. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Maybe  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  could  answer  it,  or  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri.  I  notice  that  the 
report  states  that  there  has  been  a  re¬ 
duction  of  $671.7  million  from  last  year’s 
appropriation  for  this  item  of  defense 
support.  Now,  this  bill  puts  in  the  word 
“specifically”  for  defense  support  and 
eliminates  economic  aid  that  heretofore 
has  gone  into  this  catchall  defense  sup- 
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port.  Now,  can  anyone  teU  us  how  much 
of  last  year’s  expenditure  was  actually 
for  economic  aid  so  that  we  can  make  a 
proper  comparison?  Otherwise,  there 
might  actually  be  an  increase. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  will 
have  to  ask  somebody  besides  the  gen¬ 
tleman  in  the  well  of  the  House.  I  can¬ 
not  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  HARDY.  There  could  very  well 
be  an  increase. 

Mr .  GROSS.  I  might  call  on  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota.  Perhaps  he 
can  answer  it. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  would  just  like 
to  apologize  for  the  fact  that  nobody 
got  up  to  answer,  and  I  think  the  reason 
is  that  probably  we  could  not  get  the 
answer  from  the  ICA,  so  nobody  knows. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  spoke  of  certain  down¬ 
trodden  countries  over  in  Asia  as  being 
perhaps  the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  de¬ 
fense  support,  is  that  correct?  Is  that 
where  the  bulk  of  the  money  is  going? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes,  Korea,  Formosa, 
Vietnam.  I  think  they  are  pretty  beat- 
up  countries  that  are  doing  a  pretty  fine 
job. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  NATO  coun¬ 
tries?  How  much  defense  support  money 
is  going  over  there? 

Mr.  VORYS.  None. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  on  page  185  of  the 
Senate  hearings  I  find  this  language. 
Mr.  VORYS.  Greece  and  Turkey, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  moment.  Sena¬ 
tor  Fulbright  was  questioning  Mr. 
Sprague.  I  suppose  he  is  one  of  the 
numerous  assistants  to  the  assistant  over 
in  the  State  Department.  Senator  Ful¬ 
bright  was  asking  questions  about  de¬ 
fense  support  to  NATO,  and  this  is  what 
Mr.  Sprague  said: 

Yes.  I  can  amplify  the  answer  to  this  ex¬ 
tent:  overall  the  United  States  contribution 
is  roughly  40  percent  throughout  the  NATO 
area.  We  also  have  a  small  facilities  as¬ 
sistance  program.  In  both  of  those  the 
United  Kingdom  has  shared  with  other 
NATO  countries  so  that  to  that  extent  part 
of  our  1957  and  1958  programs  will  have  an 
Impact  on  the  United  Kingdom. 

So,  you  are  still  dishing  out  a  pretty 
fair  wad  of  money  to  NATO,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Our  information  is  that 
except  for  Greece  and  Turkey  there  is 
no  defense-support  money  to  go  to  NATO 
countries  at  all. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  gentleman  is 
right;  I  hope  for  the  best  and  fear  the 
worst. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

In  answer  to  the  question  regarding 
the  addition  of  the  word  “specifically” 
to  the  legislation,  the  word  “specifically” 
was  included  in  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  and  it  was  included  to  get  a 
clearer  definition  of  defense  support. 
By  the  addition  of  the  word  “specifi¬ 
cally,”  defense  support  is  restricted  to 
commodities,  services,  financial,  and 
other  assistance  designed  to  sustain  and 
increase  military  effort. 
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As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  commit¬ 
tee  has  made  a  rather  drastic  cut  in  this 
figure  already.  In  support  of  the  figure 
as  offered  by  the  committee,  I  would  like 
to  read  from  the  committee  report  on 
page  6: 

It  Is  Impossible  for  us  to  estimate  what 
military  strength  the  other  nations  of  the 
free  world  would  now  have  were  it  not  for 
our  military  assistance  program.  However, 
we  can  get  some  indication  of  the  contribu¬ 
tion  which  the  program  has  made  by  looking 
at  the  progress  of  our  allies  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  mutual  effort.  In  1950,  our 
allies’  active  ground  forces  numbered  about 
31^  million  men,  mostly  ill  trained  and  poorly 
equipped.  In  their  naval  forces  were  fewer 
than  1,000  combatant  vessels.  Their  air 
forces  were  equipped  with  about  11,500  air¬ 
craft,  of  which  fewer  than  500  were  Jets. 

By  the  end  of  1956,  there  were  4.8  million 
men  in  the  ground  forces  of  our  allies — an 
increase  of  37  percent.  In  their  navies  were 
over  2,300  combatant  vessels,  an  increase  of 
139  percent.  Their  air  forces  were  equipped 
with  over  12,000  conventional  aircraft,  and 
the  number  of  Jet  aircraft  had  Increased  to 
nearly  11,000 — 22  times  as  many  as  they  had 
in  1950. 

For  many  of  our  friends  to  support 
military  forces  of  this  size  they  are 
going  to  need  the  assistance  which  the 
committee  offers. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  certainly  want  to  add 
my  word  of  commendation  for  the  item 
of  defense  support.  I  think  it  is  a  highly 
desirable  item  in  a  mutual-assistance 
program.  The  only  question  which  has 
hot  been  answered  is  the  extent  to  which 
the  committee  action  actually  reflects 
an  authorization  below  last  year’s  ex¬ 
penditures. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  have  been  able  now  to 
find  that  figure  asked  for  earlier  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia.  In  this  cur¬ 
rent  year  they  are  spending  on  defense 
support  $1,195  million,  or  approximately 
$1.2  billion.  They  estimate  that  they 
will  save  between  two  and  three  hundred 
million  dollars  by  excluding  from  de¬ 
fense  support  hereafter  some  of  the 
things  that  were  more  or  less  vague  eco¬ 
nomic  support,  but  not  specifically  used 
for  the  building  up  and  support  of  armed 
forces.  So  when  they  asked*us  for  $900 
million,  they  were  cutting  down  their 
request  by  $300  million  from  the  amount 
spent  last  year.  The  committee  has  al¬ 
ready  cut  it  $200  million  more.  That 
means  we  have  already  made  a  22-per¬ 
cent  cut  below  what  they  asked  for  after 
they  had  previously  taken  out  the  $300 
million. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Then  I  take  it  that  is  a 
projection  of  what  they  expect  next  year 
rather  than  a  comparison  with  last 
year’s  actual  expenditures? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Their  estimate  is  that 
they  are  going  to  spend  this  fiscal  year 
for  defense  support  $1,101,000,000.  They 


spent  in  the  last  fiscal  year  $1,195,000,000. 
So  they  think  they  are  going  to  need  $94 
million  less  this  year.  By  excluding  or 
putting  in  another  category  $200  million 
that  heretofore  has  been  included  under 
defense  support,  they  got  it  down  to  $900 
million.  The  committee  cut  that  to  $700 
million. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
care  to  press  the  point.  I  think,  though, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  talk¬ 
ing  about  some  possible  estimate  for  the 
future  rather  than  as  actual  computa¬ 
tion  of  the  past.  I  have  not  been  able 
to,  and  I  have  tried  diligently  to  find  out 
what  that  distinction  is.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  give  it  to  me.  I  am  willing 
to  go  on  faith  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  has  to  be  an  estimate  at 
this  time.  Until  this  legislation  is  passed, 
there  will  be  no  division  of  defense  sup¬ 
port.  It  will  still  all  be  lumped  together. 
If  we  pass  this  legislation  putting  into 
it  the  word  “specifically”  it  will  be  di¬ 
vided  hereafter.  That  will  take  out  of 
defense  support  something  over  $200 
million. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  recent  col¬ 
loquy  has  certainly  proven  one  point, 
that  there  is  a  very  imclear  picture  of 
much  of  this  mutual-aid  program.  Even 
the  experts  become  confused  and  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  give  those  of  us  who  are 
not  experts  a  very  clear  picture  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
part  we  can  play  in  reducing  the  pres¬ 
ent  mammoth  budget  is  rather  xmim- 
portant,  but  that  if  we  recognize  the 
broader  implications  of  the  present 
budget  request  and  particularly,  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  program  portion  of  it,  we 
might  be  able  to  play  an  important  role 
in  bringing  about  a  reduction  in  the  size 
of  the  budget  next  year.  Unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done  soon,  we  will  most  certainly 
be  faced  with  a  larger  budget  request  a 
year  hence,  and  the  year  after  that. 

I  think  we  should  ask  the  question  of 
why  is  it  that  12  years  after  we  fought 
a  3  trillion  dollar  war  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  free  nations,  we  are  confronted 
with  our  largest  peacetime  budget,  57 
percent  of  which  is  for  defense.  I  think 
we  should  observe  that  the  central  pur¬ 
pose  of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  achieve 
peace  and  that  war  and  the  need  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  war,  indicate  the  failm’e  of  our 
foreign  policy.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the 
amounts  included  in  our  present  budget 
to  pay  for  past  wars,  as  well  as  future 
wars,  add  up  to  over  80  percent  of  the 
total,  making  foreign  policy  and  its  ad¬ 
ministration  the  most  important  single 
problem  that  we  face. 

Accordingly,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
mutual  security  program  and  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  total  national  security  budget. 

In  his  May  21  speech,  our  President 
presented  his  revised  request  of  $3,865,- 
000,000  for  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram.  It  comprised  six  items.  Two  of 
these,  military  assistance,  defense  sup¬ 
port,  and  special  assistance  are  basically 
military. 

The  President  said,  “Our  expenditures 
for  defense  assistance  differ  neither  in 
basic  purpose  nor  character  from  those 
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for  our  own  armed  forces,”  and  proposed 
that  next  year  such  items  be  included  in 
the  “regular  Department  of  Defense 
budget.”  There'  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
why  we  should  not,  for  purposes  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  so  include  them  this  year. 

There  are  three  remaining  items  in 
the  mutual  security  budget.  One  of 
these  is  for  the  development  loan  fund, 
which  is  not  an  expenditure,  but  for 
loans  which  are  to  be  repaid.  There 
might  not  be  100  percent  reaUzation  of 
these  repayments  and  some  fraction  of 
the  $500  million  figure  may  ultimately 
represent  an  expenditure. 

This  leaves  two  items — $152  million 
for  technical  cooperation  and  $113  mil¬ 
lion  for  multilateral  programs,  such  as 
the  peaceful  use  of  the  atoin.  These  two 
items,  totaling  $265  million  in  the  re¬ 
vised  request,  are  therefore  the  only 
items  which  represent  a  request  for  cold 
war  weapons. 

On  another  occasion,  the  President 
pointed  out  that  all  of  our  military  ex¬ 
penditures  are  negative — they  are  made 
necessary  by  world  tensions,  but  they  do 
not  reduce  world  tensions.  The  only  ex¬ 
penditures  in  the  mutual  security 
budget  which  might  be  used  to  reduce 
world  tensions  that  might  be  regarded  as 
positive  are  these  two  items  for  techni¬ 
cal  cooperation  and  multilateral  pro¬ 
grams,  our  cold  war  weapons,  totaling, 
as  I  said,  $265  million. 

Since  our  total  defense  budget,  includ¬ 
ing  the  military  items  in  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  budget,  runs  close  to  $40  billion, 
we  are  confronted  with  a  rather  amazing 
situation,  $40  billion  for  hot  war  weap¬ 
ons,  which  are  negative  in  the  quest  for 
peace  and  less  than  1  percent  of  that 
amount  for  cold  war  weapons,  which  can 
be  positive  factors  in  the  quest  for  peace. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  question 
the  strategy  revealed  by  these  figures. 
Are  the  appropriations  requested  for  re¬ 
ducing  world  tensions  adequate  for  that 
purpose?  If  they  are  not,  we  will  surely 
be  confronted  with  the  request  and  the 
urgent  necessity  for  a  larger  defense 
budget  next  year. 

Even  more  importantly,  we  might  ob¬ 
serve  that  cold-war  weapons,  economic 
aid,  technical  assistance,  and  so  forth, 
the  same  as  military  weapons  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Communist  nations,  as  well 
as  the  free  nations.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  sufficient  cold-war  weapons;  it  is 
more  essential  that  we  have  the  skill  and 
the  strategy  to  use  them. 

,The  responsibility  for  the  use  of  cold- 
war  weapons  rests  primarily  with .  the 
Department  of  State,  which  is  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  President.  Even  a  cursory 
review  of  the  State  Department’s  opera¬ 
tions  since  it  has  been  confronted  with 
the  new  role  of  world  leadership  which 
we  found  in  our  laps  after  the  end  of 
World  War  II,  reveals  its  failure  to  ad¬ 
just  itself  to  its  new  responsibilities. 

The  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  report  on  the  administrative 
management  of  the  Department  of 
State,  published  a  year  ago.  May  16, 1956, 
revealed  that  the  administrative  man¬ 
agement  of  the  State  Department  is 
woefully  weak,  and  quoted  excerpts  from 
the  Heller  report  so  shocking  that  in  any 
private  business  the  responsible  admin- 
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istrative  official  would  be  immediately 
removed.  These  shortcomings  are  still 
uncorrected. 

The  present  leadership  of  the  State 
Department  has  not  only  shown  a  lack 
of  skill  in  using  cold-war  weapons,  which 
are  a  new  development  in  the  art  of  con¬ 
ducting  international  affairs,  but  even 
refuses  to  use  them  at  all. 

Propaganda  is  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  cold-war  weapons.  An  Information 
program  was  originally  set  up  by  a  non¬ 
career  assistant  secretary,  but  was  later 
pushed  out  of  the  Department  and  is 
operating  as  a  separate,  almost  unre¬ 
lated  operation.  The  European  econom¬ 
ic  program  was  originally  set  up  outside 
the  State  Department  because  of  the 
considered  judgment  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  was  incapable  of  either  staffing  or 
administering  such  a  program.  The 
State  Department  showed  no  ability  to 
realize  the  powerful  leverage  that  our 
economic  programs  gave  us  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  world  leadership 
at  the  time  of  the  Marshall  plan,  and  we 
still  find  our  technical-assistance  pro¬ 
grams  which  have  similar,  if  less  effec- 
I  tive,  opportunities  for  supporting  our 
strategy,  in  the  hands  of  a  semiautono- 
mous  agency. 

There  is,  in  other  words,  no  adequate 
coordination  of  the  various  branches  of 
government  concerned  with  our  cold-war 
strategy,  and  we  may  question  whether 
we  have  any  strategy,  except  to  wait  for 
something  to  happen. 


that  we  meet  the  challenge  which  is  be¬ 
ing  presented  to  us.  I,  therefore,  re¬ 
spectfully  propose  for  the  consideration 
of  my  colleagues  two  fundamental 
thoughts : 

First.  The  American  people  have 
within  their  power  the  ability  to  elect 
national  officials  who  will  be  determined 
to  concentrate  on  an  effective  develop¬ 
ment  of  cold-war  weapons.  This  re¬ 
quires  (a)  a  program,  and  (b)  the  com¬ 
petent  leadership  to  administer  it.  To¬ 
day  we  do  not  have  such  a  determination 
by  the  present  administration. 

Second.  In  the  interim  period,  a  useful 
purpose  can  be  served,  especially  in  the 
legislative  field,  by  having  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  fulfill  its  share  of  the 
responsibility.  In  order  to  do  this,  we 
need  some  fundamental  review  and  ad¬ 
vice  and  I  hope  the  leadership  will  soon 
consider  a  joint  resolution,  setting  up  a 
joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Senate 
upon  which  there  would  be  representa¬ 
tion  from  all  properly  interested  com¬ 
mittees,  such  as  Foreign  Affairs,  Appro¬ 
priations,  Armed  Services,  and  their 
counterparts  in  the  other  body.  To  this 
committee  should  be  added  an  advisory 
group  of  those  who  have  made  it  their 
specialty  of  gathering  information  and 
studying  both  past  performances  and 
present,  as  well  as  futiure  needs.  ' 

This  group  is  available  in  existing  de¬ 
partments  of  many  of  our  great  univer¬ 
sities  and  colleges.  A  proper  selection 
made  jointly  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  presiding  officer  of  the 


other  body  would  give  a  proper  balance 
to  the  proposed  study. 

If  these  or  similar  steps  are  taken,  I 
firmly  believe  that  we  can  win  the  cold 
war  and  anticipate  a  program  which 
will  be  within  the  capabilities  of  the 
American  taxpayer,  and  will  eventually 
drastically  lessen  the  present  load. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  have  just  found  the 
figure  that  was  asked  for  a  little  bit  ago, 
the  $1,167,000,000  appropriation  for  de¬ 
fense  support  last  year.  It  is  estimated 
that  $230  million  was  of  the  character 
that  would  be  development  assistance 
under  the  present  bill.  But  that  was  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  itself  put  in  wca-ds 
which  will  make  development  assistance 
even  more  limited.  However,  I  think 
that  for  the  purposes  of  consideration 
today,  my  own  mental  estimate  was  it 
was  $200  million,  but  it  is  $230  million 
of  the  defense  support  appropriation  last 
year  that  was  expended  for  what  will 
be  in  the  future  called  development 
assistance. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  hope  that  after  that  explanation 
everybody  fully  imderstands  the  situa¬ 
tion.  I  certainly  do  not,  even  though  I 
know  the  gentleman  has  made  every  ef¬ 
fort  to  piake  it  clear. 

(Mr.  ROOSEVELT  asked  and  was  giv¬ 
en  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
retnarks.) 


Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  the  places  in  the 
bill,  defense  support  is  the  one  where 
further  cuts,  I  fear,  would  hurt  the 
United  States  most.  As  has  been  stated 
by  2  or  3  other  Members,  these  funds  are 
to  shore  up  and  keep  going  the  econo¬ 
mies  of  certain  countries  which  have  de¬ 
fense  establishments  much  larger  than 
their  economies  can  possibly  support. 
There  are  20  divisions  in  Korea  with  a 
war-shattered  economy,  and  about  20  di¬ 
visions  on  the  island  of  Formosa,  which, 
while  improving,  is  far  from  self-sup¬ 
porting.  I  cannot  give  you  further  fig¬ 
ures  because  they  are  classified  for 
certain  countries.  But  this  type  of  aid 
goes  for  supporting  the  chain  of  im¬ 
portant  bases  and  countries  beginning 
with  Spain  thi-ough  Greece,  Turkey, 
Iran,  Pakistan,  to  southeast  Asia,  the 
Philippines,  Taiwan,  and  Korea.  Fifteen 
countries  out  of  the  39  to  which  we  give 
military  assistance  throughout  the  world 
qualify  for  defense  support  because, 
without  this  aid,  they  simply  will  have  to 
cut  down  drastically  their  armed  forces. 
Of  they  will  have  uncontrolled  inflation 
and  their  economies  will  crack  up. 

Somebody  said  they  can  use  Public 
Law  480  funds  for  defense  support.  No; 
they  cannot,  because  those  funds  are  in 
their  own  currencies,  and  what  this  $700 
million  is  for  is  to  enable  them  to  buy  in 
this  country,  or  for  us  to  buy  for  them, 
and  ship  to  them  consumer  goods  and 
fuel  and  machinery;  and  $150  million 
earmarked  for  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  so  on,  which  only  dollars 
will  buy  and  not  their  own  currencies. 
They  simply  cannot  maintain  their 
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economies;  they  cannot  adequately  feed, 
clothe,  and  house  their  soldiers,  and 
maintain  their  military  establishments, 
in  these  15  countries  that  are  the  weak¬ 
est,  without  defense  support. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  what  percentage  of  the  $700 
million  in  this  bill  is  spent  in  the  United 
States.  I  believe  the  impression  you 
gave  was  that  the  great  percentage  of  it 
was  spent  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Practically  all  of  it  will 
be  spent  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  do  not  think  that  in 
defense  support  you  will  find  that  more 
than  50  percent  of  it  is  spent  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Doubtless  you  will  find 
that  some  of  it  may  be  spent  to  buy,  for 
example,  in  the  Par  East,  oil  in  Sumatra 
or  the  Persian  Gulf,  because  the  freight 
to  the  Far  East  is  so  much  less  by  the 
short  haul  from  those  oilfields  than  it  is 
to  bring  the  oil  from  Venezuela  or  Texas. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Your  committee  must 
have  figures  available  as  to  how  much  of 
this  money  is  spent  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes;  I  could  look  up  the 
figures,  but  the  great  bulk  of  it  will  be 
spent  in  the  United  States.  Petroleum 
products  is  one  of  the  single,  biggest 
items.  How  can  they  maintain  their 
air  force;  how  can  they  keep  their  tanks 
running,  and  even  jeeps,  without  gaso¬ 
line?  Remember,  many  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  do  not  have  any  oil  resources  of 
their  own,  and  a  modern  army  cannot 
move  without  oil. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  There  is  no  reason  why 
counterpart  funds  generated  under 
Public  Law  480  cannot  be  used  in  the 
defense  support. 

Mr.  JUDD.  They  are  used.  But  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  generated  under  Public 
Law  480  are  in  their  own  currencies  and 
these  currencies  will  not  buy  oil  from 
some  country  where  dollars  are  required. 
The  $700  million  is  what  they  must  have 
in  addition  to  counterpart  funds,  after 
using  the  latter  to  the  maximum. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  The  entire  amoimt 
is  going  to  be  spent  in  this  country. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  my  impression, 
ultimately,  but  I  was  not  going  to  be 
that  dogmatic  about  it. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Because  it  is  in 
dollars  and  will  be  eventually  spent  in 
this  country.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  further — would  you  not  agree 
that  further  reduction  in  this  figure  will 
have  to  result  in  a  curtailment  of  the 
militai-y  strength  of  these  countries? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Most  certainly. 

One  reason  defense  support  is  so 
crucial  now  is  because  the  arming  and 
equipping  of  these  forces  is  pretty  well 
along.  That  has  been  done  under  mili¬ 
tary  assistance.  So  I  did  not  protest  as 
much  when  the  $300  million  were  cut  out 
of  military  assistance.  The  big  problem 
now  is  to  enable  these  countries  to  build 
up  their  economies  so  that  each  year  they 
can  carry  a  larger  part  of  the  support  of 
their  ermed  forces  and  will  not  have  to 


Mr.  Chairman,  having  painted  the  pic¬ 
ture  as  it  is,  it  would  be  remiss  if  we  left 
the  impression  that  this  is  a  hopeless 
situation.  Par  from  it.  The  need  is 
there  and  the  national  interest  requires 


Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 
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come  back  to  us  for  millions  of  dollars 
to  support  them  every  year  as  far  ahead 
as  you  can  see.  To  cut  down  on  defense 
support  now  will  cost  us  more  in  the  long 
run. 

Again,  with  the  narrowing  of  defense 
support  to  only  those  commodities  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  our  military  bases 
abroad  and  to  enable  certain  allies  to 
maintain  their  large  armed  forces,  vital 
for  the  common  defense,  the  fund  is 
smaller  and  there  is  less  room  for  cut¬ 
ting. 

Fnirthermore,  this  is  mostly  consumer 
goods  or  materials  with  a  short  produc¬ 
tion  lead  time.  Some  of  the  items  in 
military  assistance  take  2  or  3  or  4  years 
to  produce  and  if  you  cut  that  appropria¬ 
tion  those  weapons  will  still  come  out  of 
the  pipeline.  But  if  you  cut  defense  sup¬ 
port,  more  of  which  is  consumer  goods  or 
materials  to  be  produced  and  delivered 
within  this  next  year,  you  will  force  some 
countries  almost  immediately  into  a 
financial  crisis. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Did  the  ICA  present 
any  evidence  to  your  committee  as  to 
how  much  of  defense-support  items 
could  be  purchased  with  counterpart 
funds — Public  Law  480  funds — or  could 
be  taken  out  of  the  pipeline? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes;  and  they  said  if  we 
were  to  cut  this  $700  million  which  is 
needed  above  and  beyond  Public  Law  480 
fxmds,  then  it  would  be  an  impossible 
situation. 

Mr.  DENTON.  What  can  be  taken 
out  of  480  funds,  the  coimterpart  funds? 
How  much  did  they  tell  you  could  be 
purchased  with  480  funds  and  pipeline 
funds  and  with  counterpart  funds?  Did 
they  give  you  any  figure  or  any  calcula¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  JUDD.  The  important  consid¬ 
eration  here  is  how  much  they  have  to 
have  in  dollars  in  addition  to  what  can 
be  bought  with  480  funds  and  counter¬ 
part  funds  and  pipeline  funds. 

Mr.  DENTON.  How  much  did  they 
tell  you  they  were  going  to  spend  of 
counterpart  funds  and  how  much  were 
they  going  to  get  out  of  the  pipeline? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  I  really 
should  be  down  here  to  oppose  the  Bent¬ 
ley  amendment  since  the  $780  million 
committee  amendment  is  my  amend¬ 
ment,  which  was  offered  by  me  in  com¬ 
mittee.  But,  I  am  a  little  reluctant  to 
defend  the  figxure  because  I  think  when 
they  get  into  conference  the  conferees 
are  going  to  go  higher  so  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  have  a  lower  base  to 
start  from.  It  puts  me  in  a  sort  of  an 
anomalous  position.  I  would  just  like 
to  ask  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Mirmesota,  a  few  questions  on  this  de¬ 
fense  support  money  which  you  say  is 
all  going  to  be  spent  in  the  United 
States. 

Now,  is  it  any  top  military  secret  what 
they  are  going  to  spend  this  for? 

Mr.  JUDD.  No;  I  did  not  say  it  is  all 
going  to  be  spent  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Just  a  minute. 
The  gentleman  from  Missouri  said  in 


your  colloquy  with  him  that  It  was  all 
going  to  be  spent  here.  You  said  you 
believed  that  but  did  not  want  to  be 
dogmatic. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  meant  that  it  would  be 
spent  here  in  the  sense  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  separate  dollars  from  the 
American  economy,  for  ultimately  they 
must  come  back  to  be  spent  here  buying 
American  goods. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Just  a  minute 
about  that  spending  program,  but  I  do 
not  want  to  get  into  a  long  exaggerated 
statement.  Suppose  you  decide  as  a  de¬ 
fense  support  measure  to  build  a  pipe¬ 
line  in  France  to  an  airbase.  That  is 
defense  support;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  would  come  vmder 
the  infrastructure. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Can  the  gentle¬ 
man  give  me  an  example  of  what  de¬ 
fense  support  is? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Defense  support,  for  one 
thing,  would  be  fuel  for  tanks,  planes, 
ships,  and  supplies  to  keep  2^2  million 
troops  in  being  and  on  our  side. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Where  is  the  fuel 
bought  for  most  of  Europe?  It  is  not 
bought  in  this  country;  it  is  bought  in 
the  Mideast. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  is  bought  in  the  Mid¬ 
east  and  for  some  other  areas  in  Suma¬ 
tra. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  And  it  is  paid  for 
in  dollars  or  pounds  or  what  kind  of 
currency? 

Mr.  JUDD.  As  I  said  earlier,  it  is  paid 
for  in  dollars,  but  eventually  those  dol¬ 
lars  will  have  to  be  spent  here;  there  is 
no  way  to  keep  them  from  coming  back 
to  America  to  buy  goods  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  I  understand  we  are 
even  paying  the  salaries  of  foreign 
troops  under  this  defense  part  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  taken  care  of  out 
of  their  own  currencies  paid  to  us  for 
Public  Law  480  commodities  or  other 
counterpart  funds  generated  by  ma¬ 
terials  that  we  send  to  them. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  not  tell  me  you  are 
going  to  solve  the  foreign  problem  that 
way. 

Mr.  JUDD.  They  are  getting  a  great 
deal  of  help  under  Public  Law  480  funds 
for  local  support  and  maintenance  of 
military  forces. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  you  see  what  we  are  confronted 
with  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
let  alone  in  the  House.  You  cannot  find 
out  exactly  what  they  are  going  to  do 
with  this.  So  I  do  not  know  whether 
$700  million,  $800  million,  $500  million, 
or  $600  million  which  is  the  amendment  I 
offered,  is  the  proper  figure.  But  I  will 
tell  you  this,  which  was  told  to  us  by 
Ambassador  Richards,  who  was  formerly 
chairman  of  this  committee.  He  was 
asked  this  question: 

How  much  do  you  think  we  ought  to  give 
them? 

You  will  remember  that  last  year  he 
led  the  fight  to  reduce  this  program  by 
a  biUlon  dollars.  The  Ambassador  said: 

We  put  the  $1  billion  cut  through  last 
year  and  gave  them  a  billion  less  than  they 
asked  for  and  they  came  in  at  the  end  of 
the  year  with  half  a  billion  dollars  they 
could  not  even  get  rid  of. 
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So  who  knows  the  answer  as  to  what 
is  the  right  amount? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  have  been  trying  to 
avoid  any  argument.  This  defense  sup¬ 
port  proposed  for  fiscal  year  1958  in  the 
Far  East  is  for  the  following  items — I 
will  not  read  the  cotmtries:  First,  proj¬ 
ects  $137  million;  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  $187,900,000,  including  surplus  $98,- 
200,000,  and  other,  $89,700,000;  indus¬ 
trial  commodities  $334  million,  includ¬ 
ing  materials  and  fuels  $231  million, 
machinery  and  equipment  $64  million, 
and  other  industrial  commodities  $38 
million.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  that  is  going  to  be  bought 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  It  looks  that  way 
on  the  surface,  but  it  is  on  the  surface 
only. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know,  over  the 
past  years,  and  on  the  current  bill,  I 
have  been  for  cutting  these  foreign-aid 
programs  where  we  in  Congress  can.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  it  was  my  amendment 
supported  by  Mr,  Richards,  of  South 
Carolina,  that  last  year  cut  $1  billion  of 
military  aid  out  of  this  program.  The 
House  sustained  our  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  in  saying  that  amount  should 
be  cut  from  the  authorization  for  mili¬ 
tary  aid  for  fiscal  1957,  and  it  has  turned 
out  to  be  the  correct  and  sensible  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem. 

I  am,  however,  opposed  to  cuts  of  the 
foreign-aid  program  in  amounts  that 
would  cripple  the  program.  I  believe 
that  the  added  $200  million  cut  in  de¬ 
fense  support  proposed  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Bentley],  is  too  large  a  cut  and  I 
therefore  oppose  the  amendment.  It 
must  be  remember  that  the  Senate  has 
already  cut  the  administration  request 
for  defense  support  funds  for  fiscal  1958 
from  $900  mfilion  to  $800  million  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  re¬ 
duced  that  figure  by  another  $100  mil¬ 
lion  cut,  to  the  amount  of  $700  million. 

We  should  look  and  see  what  this 
defense  support  does. 

For  example,  there  is  defense  support 
in  the  amount  of  $170  million  that  under 
the  administration  proposal  that  goes  to 
Greece,  Turkey,  Iran,  and  Pakistan.  Of 
course,  Iran  and  Pakistan  are  in  SEATO 
and  Greece  and  Turkey  are  in  NATO. 
In  our  committee  hearings  it  was  stated 
the  United  States  was  getting  1  million 
men  to  assist  the  free  world,  a  force  of 
1  million  men  that  these  fine  people  are 
providing  for  us  for  mutual  and  joint 
defense.  For  example,  for  $170  million 
in  the  Near  East  and  south  Asia  in  de¬ 
fense  support  assistance,  we  are  able  to 
give  them  assistance  that  will  keep  in 
being  1  million  men  they  could  not  other¬ 
wise  provide  imder  the  strained  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  economy.  So  I  am  against 
any  further  cut,  as  a  severe  cut  in  our 
United  States  defense  funds.  Can  we  let 
a  surge  in  economy  peril  our  very  defense 
of  our  good  United  States  of  America? 

In  the  Far  East  for  the  1958  proposals, 
look  at  part  VI  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
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tional  defense  simply  to  keep  ourselves 


1957 

Committee  hearings  and  you  will  find 
this  spelled  out  on  pages  1106  and  1107. 
That  testimony  is  not  a  secret.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays!  and  I 
got  into  an  argument  on  that  question  of 
secrecy  previously  and  I  am  glad  the 
facts  are  plain  and  public.  There  we 
find  the  principal  commodities  in  de¬ 
fense  support  for  the  Far  East  to  be  im¬ 
ported  under  this  program  are  bread, 
grains,  dairy  products,  cotton,  soybeans, 
fertilizer,  petroleum  products,  textiles, 
machinery  and  spare  parts,  electrical 
equipment,  motor  vehicles,  coal,  chemi¬ 
cals,  pulp  and  paper,  and  iron  and  steel 
materials. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  amount  to 
be  spent  on  surplus  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  $98.2  million,  will 
be  taken  from  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  stocks  and  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  be  reimbursed  in  dol¬ 
lars  by  the  ICA.  So  any  Congressman 
from  an  agricultural  area  is  really  au¬ 
thorizing  the  purchase  from  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  of  $98.2  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  products  out  of  the  $700 
million  for  defense  support,  which  is 
here  in  question. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  one  of  the  best 
provisions  we  have  in  this  legislation, 
because  where  the  local  countries  can¬ 
not  maintain  these  tremendous  forces  in 
their  economy,  we  in  the  United  States 
must  then  provide  the  dollars  for  these 
peoples  to  go  out  and  buy  these  deficit 
commodities  to  maintain  the  defense 
forces.  They  do  not  have  the  counter¬ 
part  funds  to  buy  with  because  that  is 
soft  currency,  and,  as  you  can  see  from 
the  various  items  I  have  read,  these  are 
generally  hard-money  commodities  that 
are  necessary  for  the  keeping  of  neces¬ 
sary  free  world  troops  in  the  field. 

I  would  say  to  you,  as  a  responsible 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  with  13  years’  experience  in 
this  Congress,  do  not  cut  the  $700  mil¬ 
lion  for  defense  support  any  more.  The 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  have  cut  it 
deeply  already  and  I  might  say  to  you 
that  the  committee  has  done  a  mighty 
good  job  of  watching  yours  and  the  tax¬ 
payers’  interest  in  keeping  down  the 
amounts  in  this  foreign-aid  bill.  We 
committee  members  have  done  it  year 
after  year  after  year  and  we  ourselves 
have  done  the  cutting.  I  hope  the 
House  will  take  our  advice  and  our  judg¬ 
ment  after  these  many  weeks  of  hearings 
from  which  we  have  determined  what 
the  real  amount  is,  that  is  necessary  for 
the  security  and  protection  of  this  good 
country  of  ours  in  these  difficult  and 
dangerous  times  for  ourselves  and  our 
allies. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  stand  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  We  have 
studied  this  problem  for  many  weeks, 
and  we  need  your  support  for  our 
mutual  protection  in  the  free  world. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FTJLTON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Is  there  any  rea¬ 
son  why  the  grains  and  cereals  the  gen¬ 
tleman  read  off  that  list  could  not  be 
purchased  under  Public  Law  480? 


Mr.  FULTON.  Actually,  that  is  the 
way  they  are  obtained  under  this  legis¬ 
lation.  Under  Public  Law  480  when  an¬ 
other  department  for  its  own  purposes, 
such  as  ICA,  wants  United  States  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities,  it  must 
then  make  up  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  dollars  the  value  of  the 
commodities  received.  So  under  this 
legislation,  there  is  $98.2  million,  which 
must  be  taken  from  this  authorization 
for  defense  support  and  given  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pay 
that  program  for  the  value  of  United 
States  agricultural  sui^plus  products 
taken  out  by  this  authorization.  It  is  a 
bookkeeping  transaction,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  it  is  necessary  to  have  this  author¬ 
ization  in  dollars  in  order  to  get  those 
surplus  United  States  commodities  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for 
this  purpose.  So  we  are  really  not  ask¬ 
ing  for  this  full  $700  million  in  defense 
support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  committee 
not  to  cut  this  defense  support  item  any 
more  because,  in  the  Near  East  and  in 
south  Asia  alone,  this  small  amount  of 
defense  support  in  relation  to  needs — we 
are  giving  them  $170  million,  as  re¬ 
quested  by  the  administration — 5s  keep¬ 
ing  a  force  of  1  million  men  under  arms, 
through  the  fine  support  and  cooperation 
of  our  allies  in  the  free  world.  Let  us 
measure  up  to  our  challenge,  to  our  op¬ 
portunity,  and  to  the  wonderful  support 
and  efforts  of  our  allies  and  friends.  We 
lucky,  oh,  so  lucky,  and  friendly  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  size  up  our  sacrifices  for 
freedom  with  those  of  our  friends  and 
allies. 

Are  we  doing  our  share?  We  must,  or 
be  our  own  worst  enemies,  and  a  burden 
on  freedom  and  the  free  world  peoples. 

We  Americans  will  rise  to  the  chal¬ 
lenge  of  the  future. 

It  takes  a  strong  people,  and  we  are 
strong. 

I  like  America. 

I  am  glad  to  be  counted  as  a  United 
States  citizen  and  will  do  my  share.  Let 
us  rise  above  individual  and  group,  and 
section  and  prejudice,  and  implement 
the  free  world  that  defends  our  hberties, 
our  prosperity,  and  our  very  homes. 

(Mr.  PAT'IERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  state  that  on  July  2  I  introduced 
in  the  House  EL  R.  8512,  a  bill  designed 
to  give  American  small  business  and 
labor  a  larger  share  of  the  foreign  aid 
spending  program. 

Regardless  of  the  initial  purposes  as 
to  why  we  have  appropriated  over  $130 
billion  as  lend-lease,  military  assist¬ 
ance,  defense  support  assistance,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  relief  aid,  development  as¬ 
sistance,  technical  cooperation,  and 
other  types  of  aid,  the  time  has  come 
after  17  years  of  undiminished  giving  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  there  are  not  some 
other  ways  in  which  foreign  nations  can 
also  help  themselves  Instead  of  asking 
us  to  assist  them. 

I  do  not  speak  against  military  aid. 
Currently  we  are  spending  over  60  per¬ 
cent  of  our  Federal  revenues  for  na- 


strong  against  possible  aggression.  In 
addition  to  this  vast  sum,  we  are  also 
expending  over  $4  billion  annually  to 
keep  our  friends  strong  by  means  of  di¬ 
rect  military  assistance  and  so-called 
“defense  support”  or  building  up  foreign 
industries  devoted  to  the  production  of 
war  material.  This  type  of  action  pre¬ 
supposes  that  our  friends  are  also  ex¬ 
pending  enormous  sums  to  strengthen 
themselves  as  members  of  NATO  and 
SEATO. 

Competent  authorities  claim  that  it 
costs  $6,600  to  support  one  American 
GI  in  the  field  as  compared  to  $700  to 
maintain  a  Korean  soldier  battle-ready. 
They  make  the  point  that  if  we  do  not 
assist  our  friends,  such  as  the  Koreans, 
Filipinos,  Vietnamese,  or  Formosans,  to 
be  ready  for  possible  fighting,  that  we 
would  simply  have  to  spend  that  much 
more  to  keep  ourselves  armed.  I  shall 
not  go  into  the  question  of  military  pre¬ 
paredness  because  I  feel  that  in  this 
atomic  age,  or  shall  I  say  thermonuclear 
age— hydrogen  bomb— a  third  world  war 
will  be  of  short  duration. 

During  fiscal  1957  oiu*  appropriation 
for  other  nonmilitary  foreign  aid  com¬ 
prises  $729  million  apart  from  previ¬ 
ously  appropriated  fimds.  Economic 
assistance  as  part  of  this  total  is: 

Million 


Development  assistance _ $170 

Technical  cooperation _  157 

Aslan  development  fund _  lOO 

Middle  East  and  Africa  fund _  100 


Total _  627 


The  balance — $202  million — consists 
of  the  President’s  emergency  fund — 
$100  million — ^and  all  other  categories — ■ 
$102  million. 

As  a  result  of  the  many  studies  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  Senate  Special  Committee  To 
Study  the  Foreign  Aid  Program  criti¬ 
cisms  stem  mainly  from  the  amount  of 
money  wasted  In  the  dissemination  of 
our  foreign  aid.  It  is  felt  that  admin¬ 
istrative  procedures  can  be  simplified 
markedly,  with  delays  and  paperwork 
eliminated  to  a  great  degree.  More 
competent  field  personnel  would  also  do 
much  to  improve  the  quality  of  services 
rendered  under  technical  assistance. 
At  the  moment  the  United  States  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  over  2,000  projects  overseas. 
Better  qualified  persoimel  could  do  a 
much  better  job  than  we  are  doing  at 
present. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  gi-ant  programs  that  we  have  ini¬ 
tiated  to  help  other  nations  we  are 
somehow  overlooking  certain  very  basic 
essentials.  We  say  we  want  to  stimu¬ 
late  trade  by  building  up  their  produc¬ 
tive  potential.  We  already  have  an  in¬ 
stitution  that  can  do  that  very  admira¬ 
bly — namely,  our  Export-Import  Bank. 
This  institution  will  study  the  economy 
of  any  country  that  asks  for  it  and  ad¬ 
vise  just  what  industry  should  be  devel¬ 
oped  so  as  to  provide  merchandise  for 
international  trade.  Loans  can  be  made 
on  a  government  to  government  basis 
or  to  private  organizations.  Repayment 
rates  and  amortization  depend  on  the 
usefulness  of  the  industry  assisted. 
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We  speak  of  developmental  programs. 
We  have  an  International  Finance  Cor¬ 
poration  that  will  assist  in  justifiable 
projects  that  will  enhance  economic  de¬ 
velopment  and  raise  the  level  of  living. 
Such  projects  consist  of  irrigation 
schemes,  reclamation,  water  supply,  san¬ 
itation,  communications,  and  ports. 
These  programs  involve  long-term  ex¬ 
penditures  of  large  sums.  Yet,  let  us 
not  forget  that  basically  the  manpower 
and  most  raw  materials  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  substructure  of  an  expand¬ 
ing  economy  are  largely  available  locally. 
Loans,  therefore,  will  concern  only  ex¬ 
pert  services  or  large-scale  machinery. 

We  speak  of  technical  assistance.  Yet, 
is  not  private  investment  in  the  estab¬ 
lishing  of  a  factory  the  finest  type  of  aid 
we  can  render?  After  all,  in  doing  so 
we  export  machinery,  equipment,  and 
know-how.  We  give  employment  to  the 
local  population;  we  help  train  them  in 
production  and  marketing.  These  ven¬ 
tures  all  raise  their  national  product. 

Certainly  the  bulk  of  American  invest¬ 
ment  has  gone  to  those  countries  where 
a  reasonable  profit  can  be  expected. 
Risk-taking  ventures  financed  by  private 
investors  seek  a  return  and  the  condi¬ 
tions  in  underdeveloped  areas  are  not  as 
favorable  as  in  the  more  developed  areas. 
It  seems  feasible,  therefore,  to  state  that 
either  grants-in-aid  or  long-term  inter¬ 
governmental  loans  should  form  the  basis 
on  which  basic  developmental  programs 
should  be  initiated.  Yet,  is  not  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank  ready  to  extend  its 
facilities  for  just  such  purposes? 

Some  people  feel  that  capital  forma¬ 
tion  and  rate  of  savings  in  most  under¬ 
developed  countries  are  such  that  their 
economies  can  never  get  off  the  ground 
as  it  were.  This  is  the  stagnant  theory. 
I  do  not  believe  that  only  by  outside  help 
can  such  countries  be  helped. 

Of  course,  if  outside  help  is  needed,  the 
local  country  should  not  create  obstacles 
and  difficulties  which  add  to  the  risks  of 
foreign  investments  and  the  creation  of 
new  plants  and  industries  abroad.  The 
examples  of  Cuba,  Liberia,  and  Ethiopia, 
with  their  large-scale  concession  policies, 
prove  that  foreign  capital  is  available 
and  that  outsiders  will  invest  if  the  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable.  And  no  one  can 
claim  that  those  nations  are  begging  for 
outside  help  to  develop  their  economies 
on  a  grant  basis. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  proposals  afoot 
under  which  some  type  of  Institute  of 
Economic  Cooperation  should  be  estab¬ 
lished  either  with  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  funds  or  by  means  of  subscription 
by  private  corporations  or  investors. 
Foreign  countries  can  then  borrow 
money  on  a  long-term  basis  or  ask  that 
suiweys  be  made  for  private  investment. 

Certainly  equity  investments  rather 
than  loans  offer  a  better  incentive  for 
development  programs  to  the  mutual 
profit  of  the  investor  as  well  as  the 
recipient  country. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  reorient 
our  thinking  concerning  grants  to  other 
countries.  We  should  state  unequivo¬ 
cally  that  even  Government  loans  are 
not  the  final  answer  to  development  in 
foreign  underdeveloped  areas.  The 
lethargy  toward  self-help  should  be  dis¬ 


carded.  Any  area  needing  foreign  as¬ 
sistance  should  prove  that  it  has  ex¬ 
hausted  all  possible  sources  of  credit 
facilities  available  and  has  instituted  a 
favorable  climate  for  investment  before 
asking  for  grant  assistance.  I  repeat, 
our  vast  private  commercial  and  banking 
facilities  should  be  tapped  first,  then  our 
Export-Import  Bank  and  International 
Finance  Corporation  should  be  asked  for 
loans,  and  finally  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  International  Bank 
should  be  asked  to  make  their  lending 
facilities  available. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  not  prevail.  This  legislation  came 
to  the  Senate  providing  $900  million. 
The  Senate  reduced  the  amount  to  $800 
million.  Now  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has  reduced  it  to  $700  mil¬ 
lion.  Now  the  amendment  would  lop 
off  another  $200  million.  To  me  this  is 
reckless  and  might  well  upset  all  oiu: 
defense  plans  against  Soviet  Russia. 
The  military  expenditures  are  a  vital 
part  of  our  program  to  defend  this  world 
from  the  Communist  threat  and  to  sus¬ 
tain  our  own  security  and  keep  peace  in 
the  world.  Do  we  want  to  cut  the  bill 
so  drastically  that  we  will  be  unable  to 
avoid  war  and  probable  defeat?  Do  we 
want  to  fight*  this  battle  with  the  So¬ 
viets  only  with  American  boys?  I  do 
not  believe  we  do.  I  think  it  would  be 
irresponsible  to  cut  this  amount  so  low 
that  the  United  States  cannot  com¬ 
mand  the  support  that  is  essential  if  we 
are  to  win  in  the  event  of  trouble  with 
the  Soviets.  The  war  now  is  a  cold  war, 
to  be  sure,  but  it  will  remain  cold  only 
because  we  have  the  forces  abroad  so 
that  the  Soviet  will  not  dare  attack. 
This  appropriation  is  the  price  we  pay 
for  peace,  and  I  think  we  would  be  very 
foolish  if  we  reduced  the  amount.  Tax 
dollars  spent  for  peace  are  well  spent. 
If  we  reduced  these  funds  too  low,  then 
the  Soviets  could  well  conclude  that  per¬ 
haps  there  was  a  weakening  in  the  free 
world  and  they  could  strike  with  hope 
of  victory. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
think  this  amendment  over  carefully  and 
decide  the  issue  on  the  side  of  caution; 
decide  it  on  what  is  genuinely  best  for 
America.  If  so,  we  will  defeat  the 
amendment  and  help  maintain  these 
forces  in  other  countries.  Then  if  war 
should  come,  it  would  not  fall  wholly  on 
the  American  boys.  They  would  have 
others  ready  and  wilUng  to  help. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Is  it  not  true  that  this 
is  merely  an  authorization  bill  and  that 
it  will  be  subsequently  reviewed  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  that 
the  House  will  have  another  opportunity 
to  operate  on  this  amount  if  they  see  fit? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  The  gentleman  states 
a  fact.  We  will  have  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  review  it.  That  is  why  we 
should  vote  against  the  amendment.  If 
his  committee  brings  in  a  bill  to  the 
effect  all  the  money  is  not  essential,  why. 
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then  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  second 
review. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Is  that  not  really  a 
logical  question?  Why  give  them  the 
arms  and  the  tanks  and  the  military 
hardware  without  adequate  funds  to  run 
them  and  without  giving  them  the  food 
for  the  men  and  the  things  that  they 
must  have  to  keep  the  troops  in  the  field. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  It  is.  I  would  rather 
spend  the  money  to  maintain  the  armies 
than  to  summon  our  boys  and  put 
them  under  arms  to  assure  peace  and 
security.  It  is  just  old-fashioned  com- 
monsense. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
2  or  3  questions  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  or  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on 
the  other  side,  whoever  may  be  able  to 
answer  them.  Recently  I  have  read  and 
heard  reports  that  our  Government  is 
supporting  the  currency  of  Vietnam  at  a 
cost  of  $20  million  per  month  or  $240 
million  per  year.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  that  is  correct,  and  if  that  item  is  in 
this  bill  and,  if  so,  where. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  while  they  are  looking 
that  up? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  could  use  money 
out  of  this  defense  support  business  to 
balance  budgets  if  they  want  to. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Well,  I  would 
like  to  have  that  information. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  does  not  just  fur¬ 
nish  ammunition  and  bullets  and  so  on 
and  so  forth.  They,  can  play  around 
with  currency  in  that  way. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  cannot  vouch 
for  the  exact  figure  of  what  it  is  costing 
the  United  States,  but  no  one  can  deny 
that  we  .are  supporting  the  currency 
of  this  country  and  that  it  is  costing  us 
something.  Now,  exactly  what  funds 
they  are  taking  it  out  of  I  am  unable  to 
answer.  But  they  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  This  was  the  answer 
given  to  us  when  I  raised  a  question 
about  this  alleged  piaster  mess  in  Indo¬ 
china.  Some  is  off  the  record. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Indochina  or 
Vietnam? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Vietnam  is  the  correct 
name,  of  course.  This  is  the  answer  of 
Dr.  Moyer,  who  is  responsible  for  ICA 
programs  there: 

Dr.  Moyer.  There  are  certain  things  I  can 
say  on  the  record  and  will  be  glad  to.  There 
are  others  that  probably  should  be  off  the 
record. 

On  the  record,  the  exchange  rates  that 
have  been  commonly  mentioned  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  are  well  above  what  would  be  a  real¬ 
istic  rate  inside  the  country.  They  have 
taken  exchange  rates  In  Hong  Kong  which 
don’t  necessarily  bear  any  relation  to  a  real- 
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Istlc  rate  wJthln  the  country.  More  than 
that,  Vietnam,  for  example,  has  established 
certain  taxes  levied  on  Imports  and  other 
forms  of  taxes  which igo  into  the  government 
and  cover  a  substantial  amount  of  whatever 
windfall  profits  there  might  be. 

Now  It  is  quite  possible  that  over  and 
above  this  there  still  are  some  windfall  prof¬ 
its.  In  fact,  I  suppose  there  are  because 
the  exchange  rates  may  not  be  entirely  real¬ 
istic.  I  would  say  that  this  is  a  question 
which  the  Vietnam  Government  Is  studying, 
we  are  In  close  touch  with  them  and  we 
believe  something  will  be  worked  out  satis¬ 
factorily. 

Obviously  these  are  delicate  matters.  Ob¬ 
viously  also  you  can’t  automatically,  quickly 
change  the  rate  if  it  Is  going  to  stick.  The 
French  found  that  out.  In  1953,  in  May,  I 
believe,  they  thought  the  plaster  was  over¬ 
valued.  So  they  changed  it. 

I  think  it  was  18  to  1  or  somewhere  around 
that.  They  changed  it  to  35.  But  the  eco¬ 
nomic  factors  to  hold  it  weren’t  there.  ’The 
economy  wasn’t  stable.  Prices  Immediately 
rose  inside  of  6  months  or  so,  and  nearly 
all  the  supposed  benefits  were  wiped  out.  • 
In  other  words,  there  was  no  point  in  chang¬ 
ing  the  rates  unless  you  have  a  situation 
where  you  can  hold  it. 

Otherwise  you  just  chase  one  rate  after 
another  and  these  countries — many  of 
them — have  gone  through  such  bitter  expe¬ 
riences  that  they  are  quite  properly  very 
sensitive  to  this  whole  subject. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Where  is  that 
found? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Page  1134  of  the  hearings, 
part  VI. 

You  see,  Vietnam  had  gone  through 
a  disastrous  inflation.  Their  currency 
was  practically  ruined.  We  had  the 
same  sort  of  situation  in  Korea  after 
the  war.  We  said,  “You  ought  to  have 
a  more  realistic  exchange  rate  and  that 
will  require  devaluation.’:  But  they  had 
gone  through  such  inflation  that  they 
were  afraid  to  start  devaluation,  because 
they  feared  they  could  not  stop  it. 
Both  President  Rhee  and  President  Diem 
in  their  respective  countries  resisted 
devaluation  imtil  the  economy  was 
stronger. 

_  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Can  the  gen¬ 
tleman  give  me  this  information?  Are 
we  supporting  that  cmrency,  the  piaster, 
at  an  expense  to  the  United  States  of 
$20  million  per  month  or  $240  million 
per  year? 

Mr,  JUDD,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
give  you  those  figures.  They  are  classi¬ 
fied.  We  are  supporting  the  currency 
in  the  sense  that  defense  support  goes 
into  Vietnam  in  substantial  amounts  to 
try  to  get  their  production  up.  They 
have  just  come  through  a  war  in  which 
they  lost  the  richest  half  of  their  coun¬ 
try.  They,  and  we,  are  trying  to  get 
their  economy  built  up  so  the  inflation 
can  be  checked.  Otherwise  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  collapse  and  the  Communists 
will  take  over. 

Mr,  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  cannot  answer  that  question,  I 
should  like  to  ask  someone  else. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  they  can  get  their  pro¬ 
duction  built  up,  then  a  more  realistic 
valuation  of  their  currency  could  be 
adopted,  but  in  the  meantime  we  are 
trying  to  support  it,  because  the  only 
alternative  is  to  allow  them  to  go  down. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  just  try¬ 
ing  to  get  an  answer  to  the  question. 


Mr.  VORYS,  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me,  I  can  only  answer  you  in 
this  way,  that  in  Korea,  in  Formosa,  and 
in  Vietnam,  our  defense  support  helps 
to  support  the  ciurency  of  the  country. 

Mr.  SMI'TH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  if  he  can  answei* 
the  question. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  cannot 
answer  as  to  whether  or  not  we  are  still 
doing  it  today,  but  in  a  recent  report,  Mr. 
Johnston,  of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  brought  out  the  fact  that 
it  is  costing  us  $20  million  a  month  to 
support  the  piaster. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Where  can  the 
information  be  found? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  have  a 
report  which  I  do  not  have  with  me  at 
this  moment,  but  I  used  it  in  the  remarks 
I  made  yesterday.  May  I  say  that  the 
bad  part  of  that  situation  is  the  fact 
that  our  people  have  no  control  over  the 
situation  and  we  continue  to  pour  in  our 
dollars  where,  as  the  gentleman  has  said, 
in  Vietnam  and  Korea  and  all  these 
other  places,  they  have  inflation  running 
rampant. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  have  been 
told  also,  and  I  would  like  to  find  out  if 
it  is  correct,  that  this  money  which  we 
are  sending  over  there  is  not  benefiting 
the  economy  of  the  coxmtry  but  actually 
is  going  into  the  pockets  of  some  ma¬ 
nipulators.  Does  the  gentleman  know 
if  that  is  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  That  was 
the  effect  of  Mr.  Johnston’s  report;  yes. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PULTON.  The  question  of  the 
total  amount 'that  was  being  spent  for 
support  of  currencies  came  up  and  this 
statement  was  made  by  Raymond  T. 
Moyer,  Regional  Director,  Far  Eastern 
Operations,  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  as  follows : 

Defense  support:  The  $668  million  pro¬ 
posed  for  defense  support  Is  for  assistance 
to  the  seven  countries  located  around  the 
perimeter  of  Communist  China,  which  face 
more  immediately  the  threat  of  armed  Com¬ 
munist  aggression,  Cambodia,  China  (Tai¬ 
wan)  ,  Korea,  Laos,  the  Philippines,  Thailand, 
and  Vietnam.  Nearly  95  percent  of  this  $668 
million  total  is  programed  for  the  5  of  these 
countries  that  maintain  armies  costing  con¬ 
siderably  in  excess  of  what  they,  themselves, 
can  finance — Cambodia,  China,  Korea,  Laos, 
and  Vietnam. 

One  important  part  of  the  defense  support 
aid  proposed  for  this  latter  group  of  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  in  the  form  of  a  direct  local 
currency  contribution  to  the  military  budget, 
or  for  meeting  the  local  cmrency  costs  of  the 
construction  of  purely  military  facilities.^ 
The  amount  in  local  currency  programed  for  ^ 
this  purpose  in  fiscal  year  1958  is  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  about  46  percent  of  the  total  $668 
million  of  defense  support  that  is  proposed. 

Also  he  said: 

Almost  90  percent  of  the  defense  support 
total  has  been  made  available  to  Cambodia, 
China  (Taiwan),  Korea,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  i 
•The  equivalent  of  about  44  percent  of  this 
amount  has  been  programed  for  local  cm-- 
rency  support  to  military  budgets  and  mill-  J 
tary  construction.  ’This  is  being  provided  ( 
largely  from  the  local  currency  proceeds  re-  S 


nii/iea  on  saiaoie  commodities  Imported  into 
the  countries.  The  balance  has  been  al¬ 
lotted  for  the  support  of  projects  and  is  be¬ 
ing  used  in  about  equal  proportions  to 
finance  necessary  Imports  of  machinery, 
eqixipment  and  supplies,  and  to  help  meet 
the  associated  local  currency  costs. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Is  that  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  item  that  is  under  consid¬ 
eration  now,  the  $700  million  item  on 
page  4  to  which  the  amendment  is 
pending? 

Ml*.  PULTON.  That  has  been  re¬ 
duced,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 
House  an  extra  $100  miUion  below  what 
the  Senate  had  approved,  so  we  have  cut 
out  $200  million. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  But  this  is  the 
item  in  which  it  would  be  found. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Yes;  part  of  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Geoigia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

[Mr.  EDMONDSON  addressed  the 
Committee.  His  remarks  will  appear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley]  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Vorys)  there 
were — ^^ayes  79,  noes  91. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Cffiairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Carnahan 
and  Mr.  Bentley. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
106,  noes  100. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  ’The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Pulton) 
there  were — ayes  87,  noes  74. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de¬ 
mand  tellers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  suflBcient  number 
have  arisen  in  favor  of  taking  this  vote 
by  tellers. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
S.  2130  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon, 

CORRECTION  OF  RECORD 

Mr/fe^LOCBX  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiisSiQnsent  that  the  permanent 
Record  be  cohrg^d  to  insert  my  name 
where  it  was  oimbtM  on  page  10727  in 
remarks  attributed^’tq^  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there^ohjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  ffom  Wis¬ 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Ir.  CHELF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
missto^n  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ^ELP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  th^  Judiciai-y  Committee  of  the 
House  for 'the  past  12  years,  I  have  al¬ 
ways  tried  ^  approach  all  legislation 
before  our  cotamittee  with  an  attentive 
ear  and  an  op^  mind.  As  a  result,  I 
have  unwittinglyN^jecome  not  liberal,  not 
conservative,  not  \adical,  but  more  or 
less  a  moderate,  bbnt  on  moderation. 
For  instance,  last  yea^hen  a  civil-rights 
bill  was  reported  out  ornur  committee,  I 
did  not  associate  myselfVith  the  major¬ 
ity  report,  nor  did  I  sign\the  minority 
statement.  I  just  voted  mjs^ sentiments 
and  let  the  matter  rest  here.  Later 
on  when  the  petition  to  sign,  the  so- 
called  manifesto  was  circulated.  I  did 
not  aflBx  my  signature  to  it,  Mr.  Weak¬ 
er,  I  think  that  I  can  say  that  Itiave 
been  fairly  moderate  and  rsason^le 
with  respect  to  this  very  important  issi 
At  least,  I  have  kept  my  feet  on  th( 
ground  and  my  head  out  of  the  stardust 
as  to  my  thinking  and  my  emotions.  As 
you  know,  I  come  from  the  Blue  Grass 
State  of  old  Kentucky,  and  while  our 
beloved  State  is  geographically  south  of 
the  so-called  Smith  and  Wesson  Line — 
the  Mason-Dixon — nevertheless,  father 
fought  son  and  brother  killed  brother 
over  their  honest  and  sincere  differences 
of  opinion  in  that  great  conflict  of  the 
War  Between  the  States,  96  years  ago. 
My  colleagues,  in  my  particular  section 
of  the  State  where  I  was  born  and  even 
later  on,  while  I  was  in  the  orphans 
asylum  to  which  I  was  shipjied  like  a  wet 
bag  of  potatoes  after  my  parents  had 
died,  I  was  taught  that  the  only  way  to 
have  a  friend  is  to  be  one,  and  that  liv¬ 
ing  and  letting  live  is  the  very  essence 
of  the  Golden  Rule.  Coming  from  a  com¬ 
munity  where  there  are  lots  of  fine  col¬ 
ored  people,  who  incidently  have  no  trou¬ 
ble  in  voting  in  Federal,  State,  county,  or 
city  elections,  and  where  white  and  col¬ 
ored  folks  have  no  problems,  I  have  made 
a  special  effort  to  conscientiously  ap¬ 
praise  all  questions  pertaining  to  our 
colored  friends  in  an  atmosphere  of  fair¬ 
ness  and  friendliness.  I  can  remember 
once,  that  I  took  it  upon  myself  to  ur^ 
an  acting  Governor  of  Kentucky,  to  na^e 
as  a  Kentucky  colonel  on  his  staff,  post¬ 
humously,  a  fine  old  colored  gentlraan, 
and  I  repeat,  gentleman,  of  my  little 
town  of  Lebanon,  who  had  rend^'ed  out¬ 
standing  service  to  our  State-^y  his  un¬ 
tiring  efforts  to  promote  goea  will,  sym¬ 
pathy,  respect  apd  mutu^  understand¬ 
ing  between  all  of  ouiy' peoples.  Col. 
Nace  Spalding — I  alwji^s  addressed  him 
as  a  colonel  because^e  was  the  material 
and  caliber  of  a  tr^  Kentucky  colonel — 
died  as  he  lived.^kind,  honorable,  Gb<- 
fearing  man  w^  had  dedicated  his  life 
to  goodness.  /When  I  was  prosecuting 
attorney  im^y  county  of  Marion,  I  al¬ 
ways  welcomed  the  advice  and  the  sug¬ 
gestions/!  Colonel  Nace,  especially  inso¬ 
far  as  ms  people  and  their  problems  were 
conc/’ned.  It  is  for  these  reasons,  and 
jfy  others,  that  I  have  a  genuine  in- 
t^est  in  and  an  appreciation  of  the  real 
leeds  and  the  interests  of  all  our  colored 
folks.  Certainly  I  believe  that  I  am 


more  interested  in  the  solution  of  racial 
differences,  if  any  there  may  be,  than  a 
lot  of  these  so-called  professional  do- 
gooders,  running  around  the  country, 
who  are  really  no  more  concerned  about 
the  colored  man’s  problems  than  Sally 
Rand  is  in  doing  her  fan  dance  in  a  tin 
kimona.  And  when  there  is  no  more 
civil-rights  ballyhoo  left  to  exploit,  this 
group  of  sadhearts  will  be  abut  as  active 
as  the  toes  of  a  wooden  Indian  standing 
in  a  tobacco  shop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
President  Eisenhower  meant  what  he 
said  in  his  July  3,  1957,  news  conference, 
when  he  was  quoted  as  saying  “that  the 
objective  of  the  civil-rights  bill  was  only 
to  prevent  anybody  interfering  with  any 
individual’s  right  to  vote.”  At  this  same 
news  conference,  the  President  was  also 
quoted  in  the  press  as  having  stated  that 
he  would  be  always  ready  to  listen  to  the 
presentation  of  anybody’s  viewpoint. 
Based  upon  what  the  President  had  to 
say  about  the  House-passed  civil-rights 
bill,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he  also 
.meant  it  when  he  said  that  there  were 
some  parts  of  that  particular  measure 
that  were  not  entirely  clear  to  him. 
Fe^ful  that  the  terrific  duties  and  the 


single  individual  let  us  not  inadvertently 
destroy  the  rights  of  many  individuals 
and  make  them  discontent,  or  disturbed 
that  they  may  be  losing  some  of  their 
rights  and  privileges  that  have  been 
guaranteed  to  them  under  the  constituy 
tion.  God  forbid  that  the  day  will 
dawn  that  I  shall  wittingly  or  ur^t- 
tingly  as  a  member  of  the  House  of Rep¬ 
resentatives,  ever  vote  or  do  anytlRg  for 
that  matter  to  harm  a  single  ^ir  in  a 
single  person’s  head.  I  pray /hat  God 
bless  me  and  give  me  the  knRledge,  the 
strength  and  the  courage  tj/do  the  right 
thing  at  the  right  time,  ^en  legislation 
is  before  this  Congresyahat  effects  my 
great  people  and  th^ntire  population 
of  these  United  S 
There  is  an  old  ^age  that  you  can  lead 
a  horse  to  water  that  you  can’t  make 
him  drink.  Tms  rule  applies  to  people 
as  well.  Folks  will  follow  a  leader  but 
nobody  caiyarive  the  American  people — 
not  eveiy4)y  legislation.  The  British 
were  foolish  enough  to  try  that  and  they 
wound/up  with  a  revolution  on  their 
Then,  unfortunately,  back  in 
there  were  those  who  were  impa- 
and  tried  to  push  things  and  trag¬ 
edy,  war,  destruction,  and  grief  followed 


responsibilities  of  the  Attorney  Genera^  in  its  wake. 
mighN  necessarily  prevent  him  tvom  I  think  that  American  has  developed 
adequaWy  briefing  the  President,  or/to  and  expanded  from  her  original  13 


fully  rev^  to  him  the  full  impa^and 
import  of  this  legislation,  I  decid^after 
much  consiowation  to  join  with/he  vast 
majority  of  msf  colleagues  ofRie  House 
of  Representatives,  who  v^d  against 
this  measure,  in>calling  t^he  personal 
attention  of  the  PresideiRthose  danger¬ 
ous,  harmful,  and  (mJeRonable  features 
contained  in  the  billVl  do  not  want  to 
deprive  any  citizen /f  ins  right  to  vote, 
or  his  right  to  do  jmythmg  else  for  that 
matter  that  is  iRful.  However,  in  our 
exuberance  axiptzeal  to  prot^t  the  rights 
of  a  single  Rdividual — let  tis  not  un¬ 
wittingly  d^troy  the  rights  >91  many 
individua. 

Thank  Heaven,  in  Kentucky 
no  premlem  whatsoever  with  respeH  to 
all  Q*ir  people  voting.  This  is  as  it 
fact  that  Kentucky  is  a 
located  south  of  the  Mason-Dixor^ 
ine — Kentuckians  have  a  special  reason 
to  be  extremely  proud  of  the  magnifi- 
cant  strides  made  within  her  borders 
toward  the  solution  of  the  so-called  civil- 
rights  problem.  "What  is  most  signifi¬ 
cant  as  I  review  Kentucky’s  outstanding 
record  in  this  respect  is  the  fact  that  our 
progress  has  been  done  voluntarily  and 
spontaneously  and  not  because  some 
Federal  law  said  that  we  had  to  do  it. 
Throughout  the  years  this  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  in  the  process  of  settling 
and  adjusting  itself  in  Kentucky.  Our 
•fine  record  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  medium  of  constant  study. 


sprawling  colonies  of  3  million  people  to 
its  present  160  million  people  and  as  the 
leader  of  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
today — mostly  because  we  Americans 
just  basically  and  fundamentally  do  the 
right  thing  by  our  fellowman,  but,  what’s 
more  important — ^we  do  it  voluntarily. 


DEFENSE  SUPPORT  A  MAJOR  IS¬ 
SUE  IN  FOREIGN- AID  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  FULTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
defense  support  has  become  such  a  ma¬ 
jor  issue  in  the  mutual  security  or  for¬ 
eign-aid  program,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  the  testimony  of  that  fine  and  in¬ 
telligent  patriotic  American,  our  friend, 
Walter  Robertson,  of  Virginia,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  on  our  vital  United 
States-Far  Eastern  problems. 

Walter  Robertson  stated  before  our 
.committee  the  dramatically  necessary 
needs  of  this  area,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee,  I  say  in  all  sincerity 
it  is  a  privilege  to  discuss  Far  Eastern  prob¬ 
lems  with  this  committee. 

I  have  found  from  my  own  experience  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  4  years  that  whatever  the  prob¬ 
lem,  here  you  can  be  certain  that  it  will 
receive  objective  and  bipartisan  considera¬ 
tion. 

This  year  the  Congress  Is  taking  a  new 


look  at  the  mutual  defense  program  to  see 
education,  mutual  respect,  application  of  i  if  it,  in  fact,  does  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
the  golden  rule — all  interwoven  with  a  1  it  is  created  and  designed.  I  feel  it  is  essen- 


practical,  kind,  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing,  and  above  all  a  reasonable,  sane, 
and  honest  approach.  Since  our  pro¬ 
cedure  in  Kentucky  has  been  so  success¬ 
ful,  I  would,  therefore  recommend  it  to 
others  who  may  possibly  be  interested. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  reiterate,  in  our 
eagerness  to  protect  the  fundamental, 
the  basic  and  constitutional  rights  of  a 


tial  that  you  do  this.  All  of  us  can  agree 
that  the  demands  upon  the  Federal  ’Treasury 
at  this  time  are  such  that  we  cannot  afford 
any  nonessential  expenditures  abroad,  nor 
at  home,  for  that  matter. 

Now,  are  these  programs  essential,  and  do 
they  serve  our  policy  objectives  in  the  Far 
East? 

I  think  I  can  say  without  equivocation 
that  they  are  essential,  so  long  as  it  is  our 
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policy  to  resist  Communist  aggression,  to 
resist  expansion  of  Communist  influence  and. 
power. 

If  the  free  nations  of  Asia  are  to  remain 
free,  they  urgently  need  our  help. 

The  free  nations  of  the  Far  East  have  more 
than  IVi  million  men  under  arms,  and  they 
are  flnancially  unable  to  carry  this  burden 
alone.  These  forces,  together  with  our  own 
forces  based  in  the  Pacific,  are  the  principal 
deterrent  against  Communist  overt  aggres¬ 
sion.  They  are  essential  to  maintaining  the 
peace  in  Asia. 

In  addition  to  the  military  hardware  pro¬ 
vided  the  armies,  we  also  provide  the  govern¬ 
ments  with  what  is  termed  defense  support. 
This  takes  various  forms,  such  as  the  impo¬ 
sition  of  raw  materials  and  finished  products 
which  are  sold  to  generate  local  currency  for 
essential  military  purposes,  as  well  as  for 
assistance  to  projects  that  directly  support 
the  defense  effort. 

Through  the  development  loan  fund  we 
hope  to  help  these  countries  develop  their 
economies,  improve  the  standard  of  living 
for  their  people,  which,  in  turn,  should  make 
them  less  vulnerable  to  the  lure  of  Commu¬ 
nist  propaganda. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  what  is  called 
defense  support  is  intended  merely  to  ease 
the  burden  on  the  economies  of  these  coun¬ 
tries,  to  enable  them  to  support  the  tre¬ 
mendous  military  efforts  which  they  are 
making.  Defense  support  can  only  main¬ 
tain  the  status  quo  of  their  economies.  It 
does  not  contribute  to  the  long-term  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  economies. 

In  examining  this  question,  we  might 
take  a  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  I 
believe  it  can  be  said  also  without  equivo¬ 
cation  that  should  American  help  be  sub¬ 
stantially  withdrawn,  there  is  a  grave  risk 
that  all  of  the  nations  of  the  Far  East  might 
be  lost  to  the  free  world.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  International  Communists  are  poised 
eager  and  ready  to  step  in  if  we  should  step 
out. 

Now.  this  year  of  1957  is  a  particularly  cru¬ 
cial  one  in  my  opinion  for  the  free  world. 
The  Communists  have  not  changed,  but 
there  are  many  pressures  being  exerted  upon 
us  to  change,  to  ease  up,  to  become  more 
flexible,  to  liberalize  our  policies,  vis-a-vis 
Red  China. 

There  are  some  who  say  we  should  follow 
the  lead  of  certain  of  our  allies  and  remove 
trade  barriers  on  so-called  nonstrategio 
Items,  as  if  Peiping,  with  its  meager  foreign 
exchange  resources,  would  by  anything  ex¬ 
cept  the  most  strategic  items  that  are  avail¬ 
able. 

There  are  some  who  say  if  we  could  Just 
settle  the  question  of  Taiwan,  that  Mao 
Tse-tung  might  lose  his  attraction  for  Mos¬ 
cow;  that  he  might  give  up  his  ambitions  in 
Korea,  Japan,  and  southeast  Asia  and  be¬ 
come  a  peaceful  and  friendly  collaborator 
with  the  free  world. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  all  we  have 
to  do  to  make  the  Communist  different  is  to 
be  different  ourselves. 

Lastly,  there  is  what  I  call  the  old  school 
tie  group  which  maintains  that  in  any 
event  we  must  be  realistic  and  acknowledge 
the  existence  and  power  of  the  Peiping 
regime  by  granting  it  recognition,  and  TJ.  N. 
membership — as  if  142,000  American  casual¬ 
ties  and  some  $15  billion  of  our  treasure  were 
insufficient  to  make  us  take  a  realistic  view 
of  the  existence  and  character  of  this  regime. 

Now,  what  is  the  situation  in  Asia? 

Well,  the  Communists  are  standing  pat  and 
counting  on  the  weariness  of  the  free  world 
to  help  them  achieves  their  ends.  They  are 
standing  pat  In  Korea  with  700,000  troops 
and  some  600  to  700  modem  planes.  They 
are  standing  pat  on  the  mainland  of  China 
with  an  army  of  from  2.5  million  to  3  million 
men  and  hundreds  of  modern  airplanes; 
steadily  building  up  their  military  capablli- 
,ties;  threatening  to  take  Taiwan  by  force; 


refusing  to  release  our  civilian  prisoners  or 
to  give  any  satisfactory  accounting  for  some 
450  missing  military  personnel,  some  of 
whom,  at  least,  were  known  to  have  been 
alone  in  their  hands  at  one  time. 

They  are  standing  pat  in  Vietnam,  with  a 
puppet  army  of  from  350,000  to  400,000  men. 
They  are  standing  pat  in  Laos  with  puppet 
forces  which  were  ordered  to  be  disbanded 
by  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954  still  oc¬ 
cupying  two  key  provinces  and  demanding 
coalition  government. 

They  are  continuing  their  efforts  to  over¬ 
throw  every  free  government  of  Asia  by  in¬ 
filtration  and  subversion.  And,  finally,  they 
are  continuing  their  propaganda  of  calumny 
against  the  United  States,  hoping  to  cause 
suspicion  of  our  motives  and  divide  us  from 
our  allies,  because  they  well  know  that  if 
for  one  reason  or  another  American  support 
of  free  Asia  can  be  eliminated,  that  all  of 
Asia  is  theirs.  - 

Now,  in  apportioning  our  military  and  de¬ 
fense  support  funds  in  the  Far  East,  first  con¬ 
sideration  is  given,  of  course,  to  those  areas 
where  the  Communists  pose  the  greatest 
military  threat.  Thus,  Korea,  Taiwan,  and 
Vietnam  require  the  largest  allotments  of 
the  Far  Eastern  funds  available  to  us.  Ko¬ 
rea,  of  course,  is  our  largest  program.  Its 
700,000-man  army,  trained  and  equipped  by 
us,  is  far  beyond  the  economic  resources  of 
that  little  war-ravaged  country  of  22  million 
people  to  support. 

However,  as  the  Koreans  were  trained  and 
equipped,  and  assumed  the  primary  respon¬ 
sibility  of  patrolling  the  armistice  line  of  186 
miles,  and  acting  as  a  first  line  of  defense, 
we  were  able  to  bring  our  boys  home.  We 
now  have  only  two  divisions  in  Korea. 

Now,  this  is  a  costly  program  in  one  sense. 
It  is  a  cutrate  program  in  another  sense.  It 
costs  approximately  $6,500  per  year  to  main¬ 
tain  an  American  soldier  in  Korea.  It  costs 
$600  per  year  to  maintain  a  Korean  soldier 
in  Korea. 

The  size  of  the  military  forces  in  Taiwan 
and  Vietnam  exceeds  the  abilities  of  these 
countries  to  support  them.  Even  with  our 
help,  they  constitute  a  heavy  drain  upon 
their  economies. 

Korea  spends  the  equivalent  of  71  pyercent 
of  all  Government  revenues,  exclusive  of 
United  States  aid,  for  military  purposes. 

The  Republic  of  China  spends  {security 
deletion]  percent  of  all  its  revenues,  for  mil¬ 
itary  purposes. 

The  little  Republic  of  Vietnam,  which  has 
faced  every  kind  of  obstacle  imaginable  since 
it  came  into  being,  spends  approximately 
(security  deletion]  percent  of  all  of  its  rev¬ 
enue  for  military  purposes. 

In  all  the  countries  of  this  area  in  which 
we  have  programs  of  one  kind  or  another, 
national  armies  are  being  supported  which 
contribute  importantly  to  their  own  security, 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  contribute 
importantly  to  the  defense  of  the  free  world, 
including  our  own  country. 

The  cost  of  our  programs  in  dollars  is  con¬ 
siderable.  But,  as  pointed  out,  where  Ameri¬ 
can  forces  would  otherwise  be  required,  there 
are  significant  savings  for  us. 

Of  course,  financial  considerations  are 
quite  apart  from  the  priceless  consequences, 
that  under  this  arrangement  far  fewer 
American  boys  have  to  be  sent  into  foreign 
areas. 

When  we  recall  the  recent  wars  and  chaos 
In  Korea  and  Indochina,  I  think  we  can  sur¬ 
vey  with  some  satisfaction,  though  certainly 
with  no  complacency,  that  progress  is  being 
made  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of  free  Asia 
to  smrmount  the  threats  of  Communist  ag¬ 
gression  and  infiltration.  Certainly  the  lines 
of  the  struggle  against  communism  are 
clearly  defined. 

For  3  years  now,  the  Communists  have  been 
deterred  from  outright  military  aggression. 

While  the  Communists  now  place  empha¬ 
sis  on  the  classical  nonmilitary  methods  to 
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deceive  the  gullible,  the  free  peoples  of  the 
Far  East  are  coming  to  have  a  greater  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Communist  threat  and  their 
need  for  meeting  it.  The  longer  that  this 
progress  can  be  sustained,  the  more  secure 
becomes  their  independence. 

The  premature  withdrawal  of  adequate 
support  would  have,  we  fear,  catastrophic 
results. 

Certainly,  we  have  our  problems  within 
the  free  world,  but  the  Communists  have 
their  problems,  too,  as  recent  events  in  Po¬ 
land,  Hungary,  and  Red  China  have  shown, 
.^d,  because  the  Communists  are  attempt¬ 
ing  to  enslave  and  reshape  man’s  own  free 
spirit,  their  problems  are  far  greater  than 
ours  and,  I  believe,  are  Insoluble. 

I  want  to  say  one  word,  before  I  stop  for 
questions,  about  the  authorization  made  in 
the  Senate  for  his  mutual  security  program. 

Military  aid  was  cut  from  $1,900  million 
to  $1,800  million,  or  $100  million.  That  is 
equivalent  to  about  a  5-percent  cut. 

On  the  other  hand,  defense  support  was 
cut  $100  million  from  $900  million,  to  $800 
million,  which  is  an  11 -percent  cut. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  about  this 
cut  in  defense  support,  because  you  can’t 
equate  the  cuts  in  terms  of  dollars,  it  has  to 
be  in  terms  of  percentages.  Whereas  28.7 
percent  of  the  total  world  military  program 
is  allocated  to  the  Far  East,  74.2  percent  of 
defense  support  is  allocated  to  the  Far  East 
due  to  the  large  native  Armies  being  main¬ 
tained  there.  Reducing  military  aid  which 
means  reducing  the  amount  of  military 
hardware  supplied,  does  not  correspondingly 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  government  concerned 
in  supporting  its  army.  The  only  way  de¬ 
fense  support  can  be  safely  reduced  is  by 
reducing  the  size  of  the  army. 

Now,  within  the  Far  East  itself,  approxi¬ 
mately  75  percent  of  the  total  funds  pro¬ 
gramed  goes  to  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Tai¬ 
wan,  where  we  are  supporting  the  largest 
armies.  Eighty-six  percent  of  military  sup¬ 
port  goes  to  Korea,  Japan,  and  Taiwan. 
Eighty-four  percent  of  defense  support  goes 
to  Korea,  Vietnam,  and  Taiwan.  In  other 
words,  the  defense-support  program  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential  in  these  countries  maintain¬ 
ing  the  largest  armies  if  you  are  to  prevent 
their  economies  from  collapsing  under  the 
financial  strain. 

From  the  standpoint  of  Korea  alone,  a 
700,000-man  army  makes  no  economic  sense. 
The  reason  it  is  700,000  is  because  the  Com¬ 
munists  to  the  north  of  the  38th  parallel 
have  an  army  there  of  approximately  that 
number,  far  better  equipped  with  modern 
artillery  and  modern  planes. 

A  similar  situation  exists  in  Taiwan.  But 
going  back  to  Korea  I  should  like  to  empha¬ 
size  what  I  said  about  relative  cost.  You 
must  use  something  for  troops  in  Korea.  It 
seemed  proper  and  equitable  that  the 
Koreans  should  assume  the  responsibilities 
of  their  own  defense.  They  are  doing  it  to. 
the  utmost  of  their  manpower,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  their  economic  power.  But  to  re¬ 
peat  again,  they  are  spending  71  percent  of  all 
their  own  revenues  for  defense  purposes. 
Now,  if  we  cut  defense  support  and  don’t 
cut  the  size  of  the  Army,  well,  it  is  anybody’s 
guess  what  will  happen.  ’There  is  no  way 
that  an  army  of  this  size  can  be  maintained 
unless  they  are  helped  in  the  support  of  it. 
We  cannot  support  them  militarily  by  just 
giving  them  military  hardware.  We  must 
provide  economic  aid  through  defense  sup¬ 
port  if  they  are  to  be  able  to  carry  on. 


ClVH/  B,IGHTS  COMPROMISE 

(Mr.  DINGELIj  ttsked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press- 
today  reported  that  the  President  is  pre- 
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pacing  a  civil  rights  compromise  to  ease 
the^uth’s  fear  of  strong-arm  tactics. 

It^my  feeling  that  this  is  nothing 
more  oSjess  than  a  preludium  to  a  sell¬ 
out  of  the  large  number  of  people  who 
are  intereSited  in  seeing  adequate  civil 
rights  legislation  enacted  during  this 
session  of  Cor 

Earlier  the  l^esident  said  that  this 
legislation  was  B^h  moderate  and  wise. 
I  agree  with  hinrSin  that,  and  I  agree 
with  him  at  the  timeyhe  made  that  state¬ 
ment.  The  civil  rignte  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  of  Represmtatives  is  both 
moderate  and  wise  and  wll  hurt  no  one. 
It  is  simply  a  careful  expression  of  the 
power  vested  in  Congress  nj^secure  the 
rights  of  our  people.  Any  ^minution, 
weakening,  or  dilution  of  thisybill  is  a 
betrayal  of  every  one  who  f^ght  to 
secure  its  passage. 

The  talk  of  a  civil  rights  compn 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
Those  who  seek  the  compromise 
nothing  in  return  other  than  a 
against  the  bill  and  will  so  admit  when 
questioned. 

An  additional  danger  which  no  one  has 
yet  broached  is  this — that  any  compro¬ 
mise  or  amendment  by  the  Senate  will 
throw  this  bill  into  conference,  which 
will  result  in  increased  delay  and  the 
opportunity  for  further  filibuster  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  hope 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  think  as  I 
do  on  this  subject  of  civil  rights  will 
reject  every  change  in  the  House  bill, 
which  is  wise,  moderate,  and  just,  and 
which  should  be  enacted  without  delay. 

Any  talk  of  compromise  will  prolong 
the  passage  of  this  bill  into  law  almost 
interminably  by  affording  still  another 
chance  for  a  filibuster  to  those  who 
oppose  it. 


sales,  and  a  smaller  portion  of  industrial 
profits. 

Small  business  is  shrinking — and  if 
this  trend  is  allowed  to  continue,  the 
fimdamental  character  of  our  economy 
will  be  changed  within  a  few  years  be¬ 
yond  our  recognition. 

It  is  high  time  we  all  pause  to  take 
stock  of  this  situation  and  exert  every 
effort  to  preserve  freedom  of  opportun¬ 
ity  and  competition  in  business,  and  to 
restore  small  business  to  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  position. 

WHAT  IS  SMALL  BUSINESS* 

What  is  small  business?  We  use  the 
term  often,  but  many  persons  fail  to 
appreciate  the  extent  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  its  meaning. 

According  to  latest  available  statistics, 
there  are  approximately  4.2  million 
business  firms  in  the  United  States.  The 
greater  majority  of  these  firms  are  part¬ 
nerships  and  proprietorships.  Of  this 
entire  number,  according  to  latest  esti- 


20  persons  and  account  for  over  23y 
cent  of  total  business  employmer 
It  should  be  very  clear,  theref^e,  that 
small  business  is  vitally  import^t  to  the 
employment  situation  in  o^^  country, 
and  to  the  general  prosper^  and  well¬ 
being  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
Let  us  see,  now,  what/nas  been  hap¬ 
pening  to  small  business  during  the  last 
few  years. 

WHAT  HAS  BEEN  HAPPEI^G  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 

At  the  outset,  I^uld  like  to  note  that 
the  profit  rate  of  j^all  business  is  usually 
lower  than  th^  of  big  business.  Small 
business  ope^es  on  small  margin  and, 
as  a  consemfence,  is  easily  affected  by 
adverse  ^onomic  conditions.  The 
mortality  rate  in  this  sector  of  our 
econony  has  always  been  relatively 
higherAhan  among  bigger  concerns. 

ImTecent  years,  however,  the  relative 
disg!avantages  of  small  business  have 
njoltiplied.  Let  us,  for  instance,  look  at 


mates,  about  620,000  business  firms  use  segment  of  small  business  ^the  seg 
he  corporate  form.  Roughly  speaking,/ maniifacturmg. 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  CRISIS 

(Mr.  ZABLCXTCI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
other  day  President  Eisenhower  told 

Congress  that  he  opposes  tax-cut  legisla-  /  gtm  another  criterion  can  be  used  to 
c  ^  withdraw  hisy  identify  small  business.  This  one  is  em- 

fn?  provide  rehe/^  bodied  in'  the  Federal  corporate  income 

tax  law  which  provides  for  a  special  rate 


tV^en,  there  are  between  5  and  6 
n^hips  and  profirietorships  for  evqry 
oneVcorporation  among  our  bush{ess 
firm^  / 

HowNnany  of  these  4.2  miUit^  firms 
are  centered  as  small  busing?  The 
answer  de^nds  on  standards  used  to  de¬ 
fine  small  Iciness.  The  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration  sug^sts  that  a 
small-businessVoncem  i^one  which  is 
not  dominant  iiK^its  fi^,  and  employs 
fewer  than  500  employees.  According 
to  this  criterion,  ali^und  4  million  out 
of  the  4.2  million  o^ei;ating  firms  in  the 
United  States  fall  under  the  category 
of  small  businesy'" 

Another  simm-busmesi^ydefinition  is 
based  on  the ^tal  assets  ora  firm,  with 
$250,000  m'  assets  being  Nhe  usual 
^viding  ^e  between  small \^d  big 
business^  On  the  basis  of  195gNmcome 
tax  retmns  published  in  the  195li  Sta¬ 
tistic^  Abstract  of  the  United  Seizes, 
aboyt  4  out  of  every  5  corporations  filing 
retons — or  close  to  500,000  corpora 
tions — are  small-business  corporationsN 


for  small  business.  , 

The  President’s  withdrawal  of 
dorsement  of  a  bill  that  would  have  re¬ 
duced  the  tax  rate  for  small  bysiness 
concerns  from  30  to  20  percen 
comes  up  to  $25,000  a  year.  T^  reduced 
tax  rate  was  recommended  the  Cab¬ 
inet  committee  on  small  busj^ss. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  mat  relief  for 
small  business  is  long  oysrdue. 

A  grave  change  has  Men  taking  place 
in  our  country — a  change  which,  uiiless 
reversed,  is  capablyof  altering  the  ba¬ 
sic  characteristics/of  our  economy  be¬ 
yond  the  recognition  of  our  generation. 

In  the  perio^ of  increasing  national 
income  and  prices,  of  fabulous  profits 
made  by  so^  industrial  giants,  and  of 
multi-billoU^dollar  Government  expen¬ 
ditures  supporting  this  prosperity,  one 
segmenf/of  our  economy  is  being  quietly 
sd. 

Sipj&ll  business — ^the  backbone  of 
letition  and  of  free  enterprise — is 
dying.  Each  year,  it  is  account- 
ig  for  a  smaller  portion  of  industrial 


on  the  first  $25,000  of  corporation  in¬ 
come.  On  the  basis  of  this  implied  defi¬ 
nition,  the  number  of  small  corporations 
would  be  closer  to  600,000,  or  about  85 
percent  of  all  corporations  filing  returns. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  OUB 
ECONOMY 

Whatever  yardstick  we  may  choose  to 
use,  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  small 
business  includes  the  vast  majority  of 
firms  operating  in  our  coimtry.  Small 
business  plays  an  important  rolq  in  al¬ 
most  every  major  industrial  and  busi¬ 
ness  field.  You  can  find  small-business 
men  in  every  stage  of  our  economic  life, 
from  production  to  distribution,  and  in 
'  various  service  industries. 

I  would  like  to  point  to  one  more  im¬ 
portant  factor: 

Recent  estimates  show  that  firms  em¬ 
ploying  fewer  than  500  persons  account 
for  55  percent  of  all  business  employ¬ 
ment.  Of  this  number,  there  are  3.9 
million  firms  which  employ  fewer  than 


In  1947,  firms  with  less  than  $1  million 
in  assets  accounted  for  18.9  percent  of 
all  manufacturers’  sales,  and  13.3  per¬ 
cent  of  total  earnings.  By  1955,  their 
share  of  sales  had  shrunk  to  13  percent, 
and  their  share  of  manufacturers’  profits 
had  dropped  to  4.5  percent. 

Looking  at  it  from  another  viewpoint, 
we  find  that,  in  1948,  the  rate  of  profit 
before  taxes  on  stockholders’  equity  for 
small  manufacturing  corporations  was 
17.5  percent  lower  than  the  rate  of  profit 
for  very  large  manufacturing  corpora¬ 
tions.  By  1952,  the  rate  of  small  business 
profits  was  28.4  percent  lower.  By  1955, 
it  was  45.1  percent  lower. 

Small  business  is  not  only  losing 
ground;  it  is  actually  being  elbowed 
out  of  existence.  Over  90  percent  of  all 
business  failm-es  involve  firms  with 
liabilities  under  $100,000 — definitely 
small  business  firms.  ’The  annual  aver¬ 
age  number  of  failures  per  ten  thousand 
businesses  has  jumped  48  percent  from 
the  period  1947-52  to  the  period  1953-56. 

In  actual  terms,  the  number  of  indus¬ 
trial  and  commercial  failures  increased 
om  7,611  in  1952,  to  11,086  in  1954,  and 
it  continued  since  at  that  high  rate. 
Mo^^of  those  firms  going  bankrupt  are 
smallVbusiness  firms'. 

THEVSOUECE  OP  SMALL-BUSINESS  WOES 

What  \  at  the  bottom  of  this  decline 
of  small  bljsiness? 

Several  imeresting  studies  have  been 
published  during  recent  years  dealing 
with  this  subjeoL  These  studies  recog¬ 
nize  that  sihall^usiness  problems  are 
due  to  several  ca^^es.  Of  these,  the 
major  are,  first,  lacloof  rigorous  enforce¬ 
ment  of  our  antimonopoly  laws;  second, 
the  effect  of  the  administration’s  tight- 
money  policy;  third,  nroassing  small 
business  in  the  awarding  mJGovemment 
contracts ;  fourth,  relativK  difficulties 
which  small-business  men  h^e  to  face 
in  obtaining  raw  materials;  ^d  fifth, 
the  iniquities  of  our  tax  structure, 

HARO  MONET  AND  HIGH  TAXES 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  deal  in  dH^il 
with  each  one  of  these  causes  of 
business  woes.  Several  of  them  need  nl 
elaboration.  At  this  time,  however,  I 
want  to  comment  on  the  disastrous  ef- 
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fe^te  upon  small  business  of  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  tight-money  policy,  and  of 
our  High  taxes. 

It  s^ims  to  me  that  one  of  the  most 
important  causes  of  small  business  prob¬ 
lems  lies  iW  the  fact  that  small  business 
does  not  ha>e  enough  money  for  growth 
capital.  Th^  firms  do  not  have  high 
enough  profit^o  leave  them  an  ade¬ 
quate  margin  fok  operation  and  expan¬ 
sion.  At  the  samk^time,  because  of  the 
current  prohibitiv^nterest  rates,  they 
do  not  have  ready  ^cess  to  credit  at 
reasonable  rates. 

When  you  add  these  Nwo  factors  to 
gether,  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  de¬ 
clining  profits,  coupled  witn^availabil- 
ity  of  loan  money  at  reasoi^ble  rates, 
make  it  extremely  difficult  for  anall  busi¬ 
ness  not  only  to  expand  and'^eep  its 
competitive  position  in  economy N?ut  in 
some  cases  even  to  continue  in  exisCtoice. 

The  effects  of  the  tight-money  pmScy, 
whatever  may  be  its  merit,  have  d^- 
criminated  bitterly  against  small  bus? 
ness.  In  many  areas  where  loan  funds 
are  limited,  the  large  customers  receive 
preference  from  lenders  and  the  small- 
business  man  receives  token  lipservice. 
Then,  too,  with  a  lower  profit  margin,  the 
small-business  man  can  seldom  afford  to 
pay  the  high  interest  rates  produced  as 
the  effect  of  the  policy. 

EVERTONE  WORRIES  ABOUT  SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  developments  that  I  have  just  de¬ 
scribed  worry  many  thoughtful  people 
throughout  our  Nation.  Members  of 
Congress,  Government  ofiBcials,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  industry  and  of  labor — 
people  in  all  walks  of  life — lament  the 
plight  of  small  business.  Unfortunately, 
in  spite  of  the  many  sympathetic  ex¬ 
pressions,  very  little  has  been  done  to 
cure  and  remedy  the  situation. 

Time  is  running  out  on  us,  and  the 
crisis  facing  small  business  demands  our 
most  urgent  attention.  Cries  for  help 
are  being  heard  daily.  They  cannot  be 
ignored  any  longer  if  we  hope  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  competitive  structure  of  our 
economy,  and  opportunity  in  business  life 
for  future  generations. 

REMEDIES  PROPOSED 

To  remedy  this  deplorable  situation,^ 
prompt  assistance  must  be  provided 
small  business  along  the  following  limfs: 

In  the  first  place,  our  tax  laws  ^ust 
be  changed  to  give  small  business  sm  op¬ 
portunity  to  retain  adequate  o>erating 
and  growth  capital. 

Second,  the  Small  Busine^  Adminis¬ 
tration  must  be  strengther^  to  provide 
effective  Government  pre^rement  as¬ 
sistance  and  more  extensive  credit  facili¬ 
ties  to  this  vital  ^gment  of  our 
economy. 

Third,  the  looph^iles  in  our  antitrust 
laws  must  be  plumed  up,  and  the  laws 
themselves  musySe  backed  with  vigorous 
enforcement. 

And,  four^,  we  must  reduce  Govern¬ 
ment  redt^e  which  has  proved  very 
onerous  ^  small  business. 

Thes^ ends  can  only  be  achieved  if 
both  /he  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  take  the  necessary  steps  to  re¬ 
solve  the  problems  facing  small  business. 

jgislative  action  alone  will  not  do  the 
trick;  It  must  be  supported  by  vigorous 


executive  enforcement  of  the  policies 
and  programs  laid  down  by  Congress. 

TAX  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  proposed  these 
remedies  before,  and  I  am  repeating 
these  proposals  again  because  time  is 
running  out  on  us  and,  unless  we  watch 
out,  our  inaction  will  prove  our  undoing. 

On  January  3,  the  opening  day  of  this 
session,  I  introduced  two  bills  which 
would  accomplish  these  major  objectives 
by  revising  our  income  tax  structure  as 
it  affects  small  business,  and  by 
strengthening  our  antitrust  restriction 
on  price  discrimination. 

Under  my  tax  bill,  H.  R.  1280,  the  net 
income  of  corporations  earning  less  than 
$100,000  would  be  subject  to  a  20  percent 
normal  tax  and  a  surtax  of  30  percent 
on  all  income  over  the  first  $25,000.  Un¬ 
der  the  present  law,  the  normal  tax  is 
30  percent  and  the  surtax  is  22  percent 
on  all  income  over  $25,000. 

Under  my  formula,  a  corporation  with 
a  $25,000  income  would  enjoy  a  tax  re- 
uction  of  approximately  33  percent. 
(Stead  of  paying  $7,500  tax  under  the 
prWnt  law,  it  would  pay  only  $5,000. 
Corpoi-ations  with  larger  incomes,  up  t< 
$100,oBip,  would  enjoy  proportionate^ 
smallersrelief  under  H.  R.  1280. 

RELIEF  AP^ES  TO  PARTNERSHIPS  AND  Pi 
TORSHIPS 

My  bill  wduld  also  afford  tayrelief  to 
certain  uninc^orated  busine^es  which 
elect  to  be  taxed  as  corpo^ions  under 
section  1361  of  \he  Int§«ial  Revenue 
Code. 

That  section  pro^i^s  that  unincor¬ 
porated  business  esMblishments  which 
meet  the  requiren^t^f  the  law  may 
elect  to  have  the^rtioir«f  their  profits 
which  they  reifflrest  in  thwr  enterprises 
taxed  at  the  c^porate  rate^ 

Section  13/81  has  been  of  Very  little 
help  to  sm^  business  since  th^ntemal 
Revenue Jlct  of  1954  was  enacte^  This 
is  becai^  the  option  presently  bmefits 
only  mose  proprietorships  which  are  in 
a  high-income  bracket — that  is,  wh^e 
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These  two  measures  will  provide 
prompt  and  effective  aid  to  small  busi¬ 
ness.  By  lowering  the  tax  rates  applies 
ble  to  small  firms,  H.  R.  1280  will  enaj^e 
independent  business  to  accumulate 
growth  capital  and  compete  with  ^rger 
concerns. 

Simultaneously,  the  equality  m  oppor¬ 
tunity  bill,  H.  R.  1281,  by  stre^thening 
our  antitrust  laws,  will  provioe  an  added 
and  much-needed  safeguard  for  preserv¬ 
ing  competition.  / 

Earlier  this  sessioiy^e  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  approred  a  bill  to  enlarge 
the  resources  of  me  Small  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  so^hat  this  agency  may 
more  effectiv^y  aid  small  business. 

If  this  ac^mplishment  can  now  be 
followed  l^the  enactment  of  the  two 
bills  that/i  have  just  described,  we  will 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  resolving 
the  cmical  situation  facing  our  small 
business.  Early  action  is  imperative. 
Wymust  exert  every  effort  to  see  these 
^orms  put  into  effect  by  this  Congress. 

/  EXECUTIVE  ACTION  IMPORTANT 

I  again  want  to  stress  the  fact  that 
Executive  action  will  be  important  if  we 
are  going  to  resolve  the  problems  of  small 
business. 

Thus  far,  the  policies  pursued  by  the 
present  administration  have  been  of 
little  help  to  small  business.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  tight-money  policy,  favoritism 
toward  big  business  in  tax  policies  and  in 
the  awarding  of  Government  contracts, 
limited  help  doled  out  by  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  and  lackadaisical 
enforcement  of  our  antitrust  laws,  have 
all  combined  to  multiply  small-business 
woes. 

Unless  the  entire  attitude  of  this  ad¬ 
ministration  is  reversed,  and  a  forthright 
effort  is  made  to  restore  small  business 
to  a  healthy,  competitive  position  in  our 
economy,  we  may  have  to  wait  until  the 
next  presidential  election  before  we  can 
hope  for  a  change  for  the  better. 


income  is  taxed  at  a  rate  higher  than  the  at  stake  ;  the  future  op  opportunity  and 
•mal  corporate-tax  rate  of  30  percent.X 
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I"  4  years,  much  can  happen.  We 


rate  to  20  percent  for  small  firms,  my 
bill,  H.  R.  1280,  would  open  the  way  for 
a  more  extensive  use  of  the  option  au¬ 
thorized  in  section  1361  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

This  is  one  reform  which  is  long  over¬ 
due.  I  will  continue  to  urge  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  take  prompt 
action  on  this  legislation,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  these  efforts  will  lead  to  the 
reduction  of  the  tax  burden  for  small 
business. 

strengthening  our  antitrust  laws 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  joined  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  my  colleagues  in  again  sponsoring 
a  bill  to  remove  “good  faith’’  as  a  de¬ 
fense  of  price  discrimination  in  cases  in 
which  such  price  discrimination  tends 
to  create  a  monopoly,  or  to  substantially 
lessen  competition. 

I  had  previously  cosponsored  this 
measure,  known  as  the  equality  of  op¬ 
portunity  bill,  in  the  84th  Congress.  At 
that  time,  the  bill  was  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  but  died  in  the  Senate. 


hXye  seen  the  record  of  the  past  4  years — 
a  rreord  of  big  business  boom,  and  of 
shrining  profits  and  increasing  bank- 
ruptci^  among  small  business.  Four 
more  yesu's  of  similar  policies  can  deal  a 
heavy  blow  to  small  business — a  blow 
which  can  gravely  injure  this  vital  seg¬ 
ment  of  our  ^onomy. 

These  somb^ prospects  place  an  espe¬ 
cially  urgent  r«ponsibility  upon  Con¬ 
gress.  As  the  R^resentatives  of  our 
people,  we  must  ei^ct  legislative  relief 
along  the  lines  whi^i  I  have  outlined 
without  further  delay .\  There  is  no  time 
to  lose. 

The  future  of  competiti^,  and  of  busi¬ 
ness  opportunity  for  Mr.  a^  Mrs.  Aver¬ 
age  Citizen,  is  at  stake.  W^annot  af¬ 
ford  to  hesitate.  Let  us  enact  aerogram 
of  legislative  reform  to  rescue  snSui  busi¬ 
ness  from  its  plight,  and  let  us  sek  to  it 
that  the  policies  enacted  by  Congr^  be 
effectuated  by  the  executive  branch. 

Only  then  can  we  go  back  to  our  pec 
pie  and  report  that  we  have  done  our  job.' 
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■/L  THE  SENATE 

the  Senate,  by  Mr. 

clerks,  announced 
fficer  had  appointed 
uisiana  [Mr.  Ellen- 
from  Vermont  [Mr. 
aal  conferees  on  the 
led  “An  act  making 
the  Department  of 
Bscal  year  ending 
or  other  purposes.” 


COMMITTEE  RULES 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent\hat  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules  may  ha  A  until  mid¬ 
night  tonight  to  file  certainyDrivileged 
reports.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj^tion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr^  Vir¬ 
ginia?  \ 

There  was  no  objection.  \ 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  ASSIST¬ 
ANT  SECRETARY  OF  DEFENSE  AND 
THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  COFFIN  asked  and  was  given  per-  i 
mission  to  include  at  this  point  in  the  j 
Record  the  following  letters: 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  [ 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  16,  1957,  | 

Hon.  Thomas  S.  Gordon,  i 

Chairman,  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  j 
House '  of  Representatives.  i 

Dear  Mr.  Gordon  :  My  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  story  on  page  A8  of  today's  Wash-  • 
ington  Post  and  Times  Herald  by  Edwin  A.  j 
Lahey  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  Service.  ] 
Mr.  Lahey  states  in  this  story  that,  according  j 
to  a  report  prepared  by  the  General  Account-  j 
Ing  Office  which  has  been  classified  as  secret  | 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  “foreign  poli¬ 
ticians  have  enriched  themselves  personally ' 
in  the  offshore  procurement  program  of  the  | 
Defense  Department.”  > 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  never  been  { 
furnished  a  report  by  the  General  Account-  j 
ing  Office  which  contains  those  charges,  j 
Having  never  received  any  such  report  from  j 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  it  is  obvious  ^ 
that  the  Department  could  not  have  classi-L 
fled  it  as  secret.  A 

If  the  General  Accounting  Office  had 
Information  supporting  the  charges  allo^d’ 
by  Mr.  Lahey,  the  Department  would,  of  i 
course,  wish  to  receive  such  informajaon  in ! 
order  to  conduct  a  complete  inve^gation. ; 
The  Department  does  not  have  sjirch  inf  or-) 
mation,  and  insofar  as  we  are/aware  the! 
report  described  by  Mr.  Lahey  ^Nonexistent,  j 
Sincerely  yours,  /  ? 

Mansfield  Df  Sprague, 
Assistant  Secretary  ^Defense  (ISA),  i 

Comptroller  Genei(al  of  the  i 

/  United  States,  { 

Washington^  D.  C.,  July  17,  1957.  \ 

Hon.  Thomas  S.  Gordon,  j 

Chairman,  (^mmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  Aj  Representatives.  1 

Dear  Mr.  Ohairman  ;  In  response  to  yourj 
request  oi  Jn\y  16,  1957,  we  wish  to  advisej 
that  we  already  have  forwarded  to  your  com-  j 
mittee  a^lassifled  report  covering  profits  onj 
offshor^procurement  in  Europe.  i 

We/ Ate  forwarding  today  by  separate! 
transmittal  additional  classified  reports  on  S 
tl^f  olio  wing: 

/l.  Procurement  of  90-millimeter  antiair-! 
Traft  ammunition  from  the  Ministry  of  Sup- 1 
ply.  United  Kingdom  (B-125043).  ! 


2.  Procurement  of  155-millimeter  ammuni¬ 
tion  as  a  completed  round  by  Ordnance  Pro¬ 
curement  Center,  Sandhofen,  Germany  (B- 
125048  and  B-125316) . 

We  have  several  other  reports  on  offshore 
procurement  in  process.  These  reports  will 
be  forwarded  to  you  as  soon  as  they  are  com¬ 
pleted  and  authority  to  release  any  classi¬ 
fied  data  Included  therein  is  secured  from 
the  Department  of  Defense. 

Our  reviews  of  the  offshore  procurement 
program  in  Europe,  and  the  reports  which 
we  have  prepared  as  R  result  of  these  re¬ 
views,  have  not  disclosed  any  valid  evidence 
of  personal  enrichment  of  foreign  politicians, 
profiteering  by  foreign  government-owned 
corporations,  payment  of  “kickbacks”  or  the 
use  of  dummy  corporations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


LET’S  TAKE  ANOTHER  LOOK  AT 
FOREIGN  AID 

(Mr.  WEAVER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Wisconsin)  was  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  atti¬ 
tude  on  foreign  aid  may  best  be  under¬ 
stood  if  I  ask  that  we  examine  it  in  the 
context  of  1957. 

My  attitude  on  foreign  aid  may  best  be 
understood  if  I  ask  that  we  examine  it  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  World  War  II 
ended  12  years  ago. 

My  attitude  is  predicated  on  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  overwhelming  statistic  that 
foreign  aid  has  cost  the  United  States 
taxpayers  some  $60  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  aid  has  put  the 
United  States  before  all  the  world  on  the 
level  of  the  most  spectacular,  year-round 
monster  rummage  sale  ^ind  free-lunch 
counter,  since  Robin  Hood  conceived  the 
immortal  idea  of  stealing  from  the  rich 
and  giving  to  the  poor. 

I  ask  this  question:  Does  anyone  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States  or  the  coun¬ 
tries  and  capitals  of  the  world,  in  the 
inner  policymaking  offices  of  foreign- 
aid  bureaucrats,  even  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  stoutest  devotees  of  foreign 
aid,  believe  for  half  a  minute  that  this 
$60  billion  was  well,  efficiently,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  administered? 

Will  someone  say  that  of  the  $60  bil¬ 
lion,  at  least  half,  or  $30  billion  was  well 
administered? 

And  if  we  concede  that  of  this  $60 
billion  only  half  was  a  total  waste  and 
that  50  percent  of  it  was  soundly  han¬ 
dled,  is  there  anyone  who  can  show  me 
that  for  the  $30  billion  we  got  $30  billion 
worth  of  return? 

What  I  mean  by  well  administered, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  country  that 
received  the  money  received  the  benefit. 
And,  furthermore,  that  even  though  the 
country  that  got  the  money  got  the  bene¬ 
fit,  we,  the  United  States,  still  came  up 
on  the  short  end  of  the  stick.  It  was  an 
unusual  kind  of  luck  that  helped  us  gen¬ 
erally  end  up  with  nothing  at  all,  and 
the  net  results  approached  zero. 

With  the  money  gone  we  have  not  con¬ 
sistently  garnered  the  good  will  of  the 
country  toward  whom  we  played  the 
role  of  benefactor.  And,  in  some  cases, 
we  have  been  accused  of  entertaining 
malevolent  and  deceitful  ends  toward 


the  country  in  whose  treasury  we  have 
poured  the  wealth  and  substance  of  the 
United  States,  not  only  of  the  present, 
but  of  future  generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
prove  that  the  percentage  of  economic 
aid  rendered  to  other  countries  and 
which  was  actually  spent  in  the  United 
States  was  not  in  itself  an  act  of  Ameri¬ 
can  self-seeking  economics.  The  coun¬ 
tries  to  whom  we  gave  the  money  criti¬ 
cized  us  for  not  at  the  same  time  giving 
ourselves  a  hard  kick  in  our  economic 
pants.  They  expected  us  on  a  point  of 
honor  to  reap  the  minimum  of  economic 
advantage  or  the  greatest  economic  in¬ 
jury.  It  is  barely  possible  that  had  we 
adhered  to  that  philosophy,  our  philan- 
throphy  might  have  been  approved. 

But  since  under  the  vigilant  eye  of 
this  Congress,  the  money  in  broad  scope 
had  to  be  spent  in  some  sensible  way, 
the  United  States  fotmd  itself  in  the 
strange  position  of  the  man  who ’s  tiT- 
ing  to  help  and  then  suddenly  ^is  sub¬ 
jected  to  abuse. 

Have  we  forgotten  how  our  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Richards,  an  able  and  illustrious 
statesman,  his  pockets  stuffed  with  a 
vast  fortune  in  American  gold,  could 
not  give  this  substance  away  and  was 
recalled  home  ahead  of  time?  His  mis¬ 
sion  could  hardly  be  called  a  success, 
and  yet,  we  could  not  possibly  have  sent 
on  this  assignment  a  more  intelligent,  a 
more  knowledgeable,  a  wiser  or  a  more 
experienced  and  dedicated  American. 

Ambassador  Richards  went  to  the 
Middle  East  to  shape  up,  as  he  said,  the 
Elisenhower  doctrine. 

The  job  was  simply  to  shovel  out 
American  cash  by  the  bushel. 

Here  was  foreign  aid  like  a  dramatic 
sketch  on  the  stage : 

The  rich  man  comes  with  money.  The 
desperately  needy  family  has  only  to  in¬ 
vite  the  rich  man  in,  to  have  poured  in¬ 
to  its  hands  the  wealth  of  millions. 

The  rich  man  is  standing  outside  the 
door  ready  to  enter.  He  has  traveled  a 
long  way  from  the  other  side  of  town. 
He  is  literally  knocking  at  the  door,  beg¬ 
ging  to  be  admitted  so  that  he  could  rid 
himself  of  his  gold. 

It  is  as  simple  and  as  absolute  as  that. 

Ambassador  Richards  himself  has  said 
that  to  the  question  of  the  prospective 
recipient:  “What  do  you  want  for  this 
money?”  His  answer  was:  “We  do  not 
want  anything.  We  do  not  want  alh- 
ances.  We  do  not  want  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  about  your  sovereignty  and 
independence.  We  want  you  to  see  the 
danger  of  communism  as  we  see  it.  It 
Is  the  greatest  danger  the  world  has  ever 
seen.” 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members,  I  ask  this 
House,  could  the  case  possibly  be  stated 
more  clearly,  more  definitely,  or  with 
more  authority  than  Ambassador  Rich¬ 
ards  stated  it  as  the  top-fiight  plenipo¬ 
tentiary  representing  the  United  States? 

What  was  the  answer?  From  the 
standpoint  of  a  superior  job  as  an  Am¬ 
bassador,  the  mission  was  a  great  per¬ 
sonal  success.  I  will  continue  to  favor 
that  distinguished  Americans  like  Am¬ 
bassador  Richards  visit  these  coimtries 
as  emissaries  of  goodwill  to  convince 
them  of  the  genuineness  and  the  high 
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purpose  of  our  international  intentions. 
It  is  reported  that  in  13  of  some  15 
countries  that  the  Ambassador  visited, 
he  made  great  headway  with  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  Doctrine,  which  I  supported,  but 
reluctantly,  because  of  the  foreign-aid 
strings  that  were  attached. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  look  at  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  as  you  must  look  at  the  picture, 
and  as  the  Ambassador  himself  must 
look  at  the  picture,  the  foreign-aid  phase 
of  the  mission  could  hardly  be  called  a 
triumph. 

About  this  strategic  country  in  the 
Middle  East  and  about  that  Ambassador 
Richards  was  obliged  to  report:  “We  did 
not  have  adequate  invitation  to  go  into 
them.” 

The  rich  man  was  kept  cooling  his 
heels  outside  the  door  and  finally  had 
to  leave  ignored,  unwanted,  rejected. 

Here  was  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  superbly  represented,  with  foreign 
aid  in  its  most  exciting  form:  $200  mil¬ 
lion  ready  to  be  given  away  at  a  nod,  a 
word,  a  handshake. 

The  answer  in  some  cases  was  a  smil¬ 
ing  negative.  In  other  cases,  notably 
Syria  and  Egypt,  it  was  the  cold  shoulder 
and  the  turned  back,  and  in  diplomatic 
terms,  as  I  see  it,  the  supreme  insult. 

The  total  effect  of  this  effort  was  lean 
and  pathetic. 

There  you  have  the  spectacle  of  the 
reaction  to  foreign  aid  in  the  year  1957 
among  coimtries  desperately  needing 
help  of  any  kind,  and  especially  our  kind 
of  help;  countries,  too,  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  strategic  frictions  of  the  hour. 

And,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  when 
you  are  spreading  $60  billions,  some  of  it 
can  be  validly  proclaimed  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  at  least  a  fraction  of  the  results 
intended. 

But  to  give  this  fraction  the  color  of 
success  for  the  overall  expenditure  in 
anything  like  the  proportion  of  the  cost 
is,  to  put  it  compassionately,  wildly  mis¬ 
leading. 

Nor  am  I  blind  to  the  accomplishments 
of  foreign  aid  in  Italy,  in  France,  in  Tur¬ 
key,  and  in  Greece. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  chaos  following 
the  immediate  aftermath  of  war — cer¬ 
tainly  an  extreme  situation — an  extreme 
measure  like  the  Marshall  plan  may  have 
fitted  the  dilemma  of  the  horn-. 

The  United  States  then  spent  $12  bil¬ 
lion  on  the  consolidation  and  recovery  of 
Europe. 

But  between  1947  and  1957  we  have  a 
whole  decade  of  recovery. 

For  that  matter,  history  has  yet  to 
prove  one  of  the  perhaps  profoundest 
insights  into  the  question  of  the  benefi¬ 
cial  effects  of  the  Marshall  plan.  This 
is  the  growing  evidence  that  commu¬ 
nism,  for  all  its  superficial  success — 
one-fourth  of  the  world’s  surface,  one- 
third  of  the  earth’s  population — created 
a  sawdust  empire.  Here  the  sawdust 
pours  out  of  the  hole  called  East  Berlin. 
Then  the  break  come  in  Poland,  then 
Hungary.  The  Soviet  hierarchy  itself 
is  in  a  perpetual  state  of  self-murder 
and  self-immolation.  One  day  its  agri¬ 
cultural  economy  takes  a  complete 
somersault.  Another  day  Stalin,  the 
adored,  the  sacred  one,  the  Communist 
"Apollo,  is  presented  by  his  collaborator 


and  his  successor  as  a  military  illiterate, 
a  physical  coward  and  a  mass  murderer. 
The  next  day  he  is  partly  restored  to 
sainthood  by  the  very  man  who,  the  day 
before,  traduced  him.  Almost  within 
the  hour  whole  arms  and  legs  of  the  So¬ 
viet  hierarchy,  as  the  world  has  known  it 
for  decades,  is  suddenly  and  ruthlessly 
and  with  the  usual  accompanying  vitu¬ 
perations,  amputated  in  a  cloud  of  re¬ 
criminations  and  universal  slander. 
This  deep-seated  insight  suggests 
whether  the  foreign  aid  we  have  been 
giving  did  not  actually  slow  the  demise 
and  the  total  discrediting  of  the  Com- 
mi^st  ideology  the  world  over.  It  is 
being  asked — and  only  the  wisest  can 
give  the  answer — it  is  being  asked 
whether  communism  by  this  time  would 
not  have  perished  in  its  own  poisons  had 
it  been  allowed  to  take  on  all  the  rope 
it  wished.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this 
theoretical  speculation.  That  would  be 
a  guessing  game  at  its  worst.  But  it  is 
certainly  reasonably  to  assume  that 
communism,  held  together  by  an  army 
or  a  secret  police,  or  both,  and  internally 
diseased  by  terror  and  mutual  intrigue 
and  conflicting  despotism,  would  by  now 
have  either  destroyed  or  definitely  di¬ 
minished  itself,  had  it  expanded  itself 
even  further  beyond  its  capacity  to 
govern  and  to  hold.  Who  can  say  that 
we  did  not  unknowingly  by  containment 
permit  consolidations  that  saved  it  from 
death — even  against  its  own  efforts? 
Again,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  this  theory, 
but  it  most  certainly  provokes  specula¬ 
tion. 

As  for  those  we  have  helped,  the  out¬ 
standing  example  of  gratitude  is,  of 
course,  Formosa — the  gratitude  of  riot, 
hoodlumism,  destruction  and  an  aston¬ 
ishing  and  incredible  hate.  Are  these 
the  fruits  of  foreign  aid?  If  they  could 
speak  without  inhibitions  and  they  were 
to  be  truly  frank  with  us,  what  would 
be  the  real  comments  of  the  leaders  of 
Italy  and  France  and  Greece  and  Tur¬ 
key,  the  leaders  of  the  nations  in  Asia, 
in  Africa,  in  the  Middle  East,  anywhere, 
toward  the  fabulous  fortunes  in  one 
form  or  another  we  have  poured  into 
their  treasuries? 

Let  us  return  to  my  principal  point, 
Mr.  Speaker — 1957  is  not  1947.  My 
principal  point  is  that  we  have  had  an 
enormous  range  of  experience  in  the 
foreign  aid  field.  My  principal  point  is 
that  the  time  has  come  to  make  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  icy  reevaluation  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  facts.  My  argument  is  that 
foreign  aid  is  deliberately  creating  its 
own  perpetuation,  instead  of  its  own 
termination.  The  nations  who  get  our 
money  see  no  reason  for  becoming  self- 
sustaining  or  achieving  economic  I 
strength  because  economic  strength  like  j 
ours  is  achieved  by  one’s  own  efforts  and  1 
initiative,  and  not  by  a  vast  financial  j 
mountain  of  international  philanthropy. 
So  long  as  these  countries  can  obtain 
some  form  of  generous  loan,  such  as 
private  banking  would  never  extend  in 
a  million  years,  and  so  long  as  they  can 
get  it  for  nothing,  the  idea  of  achieving 
progress  by  work  becomes  an  impossible 
and  ridiculous  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  mind  is  not  closed 
to  those  phases  of  this  program  which 


will  give  us  military  bases  and  military 
cooperation  in  other  areas  of  the  world, 
and  my  mind  is  far  from  closed  to  the 
continuing  and  growing  peril  of  the 
Communist  threat;  however,  foreign  aid 
as  we  now  know  it  must  undergo  some 
drastic  and  revolutionary  reforms,  to  say 
the  least,  and  a  wholesome  and  purify¬ 
ing  shrinkage  before  I  shall  ever  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  authorize  another  dollar. 


FHA  INTEREST  RATES  AND  / 
DOWNPAYMENTS  / 

(Ml’.  ASHLEY  (at  the  request  of  Mi*. 
Cormack)  was  given  permission  to 
nd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  ^»iie 

lORD.)  t 

ASHLEY,  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  called  attention  to  a  report  that/ the 
administration  had  reached  a  decision 
rulina  out  lower  FHA  downpayment 
requirements.  I  pointed  out  th^t  the 
supply! of  building  materials  and  con¬ 
struction  labor  is  sufficient  to  pieet  a 
much  l^ger  portion  of  the  den^nd  for 
new  hoiking  than  is  present^  being 
providedVand  I  expressed  the  yiew  that 
the  only  conclusion  which  we  rauld  logi¬ 
cally  arriw  at  is  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  has  dwided  to  limit  the  /amoimt  of 
credit  available  for  the  purc^iase  of  new 
homes  in  faW  of  the  demarid  for  credit 
from  other  segments  of  our.  economy. 

I  now  leaftn,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
administration  is  seriously /considering  a 
boost  in  the  interest  rate  cfeiling  on  Gov¬ 
ernment  backed  mortgages.  If  true,  the 
combination  ofi  the  refusal  to  lower 
downpayments  tod  higl^r  FHA  interest 
rates  will  deal  a\staggermg  blow  to  the 
American  home  buildup  industry.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  Mr.  Sp^akeyT  it  will  mean  an 
increase  in  the  sh^ta^e  of  decent,  safe, 

)  and  sanitary  homre  for  our  increasing 
population — a  shorl^e  which  even  now 
is  little  short  of  a  n^onal  disgrace. 

According  to  the/fipliable  reports,  the 
administration  is  weired  to  reappraise 
its  decision  not  t»  lo^er  downpayment 
requirements  if  hrfme  building  continues 
to  slump.  Well,/Mr.  weaker,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  administration 
frankly  admits  Ahat  hon^e  building,  for 
several  years  ina  state  of  serious  decline, 
is  continuing  to  sag.  Tlie  Department 
of  Labor  repots  that  hoiking  starts  in 
June  declines  to  a  seasonally  adjusted 
annual  rate  ef  970,000  unitip— compared 
with  rates  (£  the  980,000  u^ts  in  May 
and  1,091,0(M  units  a  year  earher.  At  the 
same  time,  ithe  VA  reports  th^t  appraisal 
requests  on  proposed  new  homes  dropped 
last  month  17.2  percent  froiif  May  'to 
the  lowesft  level  for  any  mof^th  since 
September  1951.  \ 

Cleary,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adimnistra- 
tion  myt  adopt  policies  now  to^meet  a 
serious/situation  which  present!^  exists 
tically  important  segment  of  our 
y  and  which  becomes  morei  seri- 
s  each  month  passes.  I  st^bmit 
he  administration  officials  have  a 
resgbnsibility  to  state  clearly  what  yhey 
propose  to  do  with  the  tools  which  C^n- 
gr^  has  provided  to  meet  this  situation, 
the  present  time,  neither  the  pr^- 
ctive  home  buyer  nor  the  floundering 
fome  builder  knows  what  to  expect  ndr 
low  to  plan  intelligently  for  the  futur4 
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I  theNfore  urge  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministn^tor  Cole  to  clarify  the  confused 
home-binWing  picture,  to  tell  us  what 
decisions  ^ve  already  been  made  and 
what  can  be-jexpected  in  the  days  ahead. 
- 

VETERA^’  HOSPITAL  AT 
WALTH^,  MASS. 

(Mrs.  ROGERS  of^assachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permi^on  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Mas^chusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  ask  a  ^estion  of  the 
majority  leader.  I  wonde\if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  will  tell  me  what  has-been  done 
by  the  conferees  on  nationar\defense? 

Ml-.  McCORMACK.  Is  the\gentle- 
woman  asking  me  a  question?  \ 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I 
am  asking  the  gentleman  if  he  knows. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  No.  They  h^e 

and  \ 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Of 
course,  I  feel  very  sure  they  will,  other¬ 
wise  a  bill  will  be  introduced  to  see  that 
it  is  kept  open.  They  have  100  out¬ 
patients  a  day  at  the  present  time  at 
Murphy  besides  their  hospitalized  vet¬ 
erans. 


DAY  SET  FOR  CALL  OP  THE  PRIVATE 
CALENDAR 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of 
the  Private  Calendar  may  be  in  order  on 
July  30. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY 


not  concluded  their  conference 
cannot  give  any  information*  at  this  \  Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
time.  ‘  »sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  business 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  I  ii^order  on  Calendar  Wednesday  of  next 
am  wondering  when  that  conference  will  we^  be  dispensed  with. 


be  finished. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  am  sorry,  I  can¬ 
not  advise  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  Perhaps  some  member  of 
the  conference  committee  may  be  on 
the  floor  to  answer  the  gentlewoman’s 
question.  I  am  unable  to  give  her  the 
information  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentleman  and  I  are  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  item  for  the  Murphy  Hos¬ 
pital  at  Waltham,  as  are  thousands  of 
New  England  people — those  who  were 
getting  in  touch  with  their  Senators  and 
Members  of  Congress.  It  has  been  a  very 
distressing  situation.  A  Boston  paper 
carried  an  editorial  the  other  day  of 
criticism  because  the  people  were  writ¬ 
ing,  telegraphing,  telephoning,  and  send¬ 
ing  petitions  to  their  Senators  asking 
that  the  hospital  be  kept  open.  When 
the  public  cannot  write  and  tell  their 
public  ofBcials  their  views  on  public  mat¬ 
ters,  and  when  you  lose  the  right  of  peti¬ 
tion  it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  America. 
Then  it  will  not  longer  be  a  free  coun¬ 
try.  I  know  of  the  gentleman’s  great 
interest  in  keeping  that  hospital  open/ 
and  the  great  necessity  for  it  and  th^ 
tremendously  active  fight  that  Congrei 
men — not  only  the  gentleman  in  the  jrfls- 
trict  in  which  the  hospital  is  loc^d — 
have  made  for  the  continuation  Ji  that 
hospital.  Our  minority  leader,^peaker 
Martin,  and  all  Massachusett^^embers 
are  greatly  interested  also.  I/nave  never 
seen  the  public  in  generql  so  aroused 
over  anything.  There  h^  been  a  most 
spontaneous,  vigorous,  ^d  great  effort 
to  bring  about  succesy*^  It  has  been  an 
unselfish  flght  for  th%  sick  service  men 
and  women.  / 

Mr.  McCORMA^fe.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewoman*  yield  further? 

Mrs,  ROGE^ffe  of  Massachusetts.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Of  course,  as  the 
gentlewon^n  from  Massachusetts  knows 
and  all  ojr  aur  colleagues  know,  the  money 
is  carr^  in  the  bill  to  keep  it  open.  So, 
the  Department  of  Defense  can  keep  it 
opejfi  during  this  fiscal  year  if  they  desire 
t|»^o  so. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to^ 
the  relsaiest  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas/ 
sachusetts? 

There \as  no  objection. 


SPECIAH^ORDERS  GRAN^ 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hou^  f ollowing/the  legisla¬ 
tive  program  an^  any  social  orders 
heretofore  entered, Nyas  e^nted  to: 

Mr.  McGregor  (at\lie  request  of  Mr. 


Allen  of  Illinois), 
tomorrow. 


30  minutes,  on 


a  number  of  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Edmondson  immediately  prior/to 
the  motion  that  the  Committee  risej 

Mr.  Scherer  in  three  instances  gmd  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Ml-.  Smith  of  California  iry'two  in¬ 
stances  and  to  include  extraneous  mat¬ 
ter. 

Mr.  Neal. 

Mr.  Judd  in  two  insta96es  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matte 

Mr.  Westland  and  ^  include  an  edi¬ 
torial. 

Mr.  Bray  in  tw^nstances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous/matter. 

Mr.  Dorn  of  Nmv  York  in  two  instances 
and  to  inclu^  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Roon^  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Ca^Aon  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

ULv.Tvck  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CoRA^K)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Breeding  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
IcCoRMACK)  and  to  include  extraneous 
^matter. 

Mr.  Hemphill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCormack)  in  three  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCormack)  in  two  instances  and  to  in¬ 
clude  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Illinois  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Martin)  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Jensen  and  to  include  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Council  Bluffs  Non¬ 
pareil. 


EXTENSK^N  OF  REMi^KS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pernnssion  to 
extend  remai(Ks  in  the  Appendik  of  the 
Record,  or ^  revise  and  extend  r^arks, 
was  gran^  to: 

Mr.  BifNTLEY  in  two  instances,  in 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

M^Xong  and  include  extraneous  mat^ 
ter/iotwithstanding  it  exceeds  the  limit 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
^st  $269.50. 

Mrs.  Griffiths. 

Ml-.  Moss  in  three  instances,  in  each  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Boland  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Gross  and  include  a  newspaper 
editorial  entitled  “A  Modern  Republican 
Is  One  Who  Bows  to  Pressure  on  Spend¬ 
ing.” 

Mr.  May  and  include  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Wisconsin  to  revise  and 
extend  the  remarks  he  expects  to  make 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today  and 
include  related  material. 

Mr.  Rivers  and  include  a  statement  by 
General  Clark. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances,  in  each 
to  include  related  matter. 

Mr.  Multer  in  2  instances,  in  each 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  in  1  instance 
the  inserted  article  exceeds  the  limit  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 
$211.75. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  and  to  include  a 
letter  written  to  the  President  signed  by 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  J.  Res.  324.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  section  212  (a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  behalf  of 
Srtain  aliens. 

ITE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The'^PEAKER  announced  his  signa¬ 
ture  to  ^rolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
f  ollowingVtitles  : 

S.  18.  An  ^t  for  the  relief  of  Alessandron 
Renda; 

S.  80.  An  actVor  the  relief  of  Maria  Ade¬ 
laide  Alessandror 

S.  164.  An  act  ^r  the  relief  of  John  G. 
Michael; 

S.  249.  An  act  for  ’'(Jie  relief  of  Theodora 
Hegeman; 

S.  250.  An  act  for  theVellef  of  Kyu  Yawp 
Lee  and  his  wife.  Hyung  Lee; 

S.  251.  An  act  for  the  relll<f  of  Edith  Elisa¬ 
beth  Wagner; 

S.  255.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fumiko 
Shikanuki; 

S.  256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Al(jstea  Vito- 
gianes; 

S.  284.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Miy^o  Veda 
Osgood; 

S.  303.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  GaJitano 
Mattioli  Cicchlni, 

S.  307.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Noeml  Ma) 
Vida  Williams  and  Maria  Loretta  Vida; 

S.  308.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
como; 


l  >>/•  r^:^-  1^1  «  i'  :  Ad- 

•^!4>.  %5frr  OkJ*'  eiMTfjr  tht;  conIu«.< 
^^ctU-TO,  t«l!  Uii  wia^t 
.  '*  w4».-£:  klre*dy  been  Jiutfe  And 

>•  i><fjfpecSed  t£*  the  uhMd. 


•<:o>;CRhssiONAi  kipcord— 7i*Ofc;?B 


-t; 


'•f!  n'  ,r  ■ 


VETJTlAJte'  HOSPITAL  AT 
VALlTV^Wr,  MASS. 

■  -‘'ISn  noTJRKiJoilV’^aiatrhusetlJ' asked 
*!><;  ~vi\  given  j»eiir,is.Mcai  to  •diirea*  the 
fftjusi  for  1  mihxjte.  >  \ 

^j_3e)7  S.JGBa^S  of  MarWhwHts.  Mi . 

'is«!  to  ask  *  ^eaitoci  of  the 
!ti-  Ifsidet.  I  wondtt^.if  the  goo- 
"veiO.  tell  me  ub»t  tiaejsteo  done 
\fy  Uie  cenfetoes  on  netkm^  dofeme? 

tAv.  MrOCiiMACJC.  la  theNiCUtie- 
^'Vruon  (|uceuont 

Vr>  HC>U}t7tS  ol  Ma'ssachUie^ta.  I 
i  .t,  fiaklcff  (i»e  eetit’caxen  If  ho  kni 
M  :^tjiXi<Xf£ACrK.  Nv>  They  fuwy 
i'.wi  ecocinded  their  eonference  atid  i 
give  any  Infonnatton'  at  tt^h,'' 

Wie  ■* 

Ml-  SOCtSJtf  of  M.^srtchuactU.  I 
r.  ^  voudortne  «  h«d  ttJit  eohlcrecce  wlU 
i>r  iSr  .  i*eO 

Nf.-roiiMACfC  t  truorrj-.lcan- 
not  stfrlw  »4>o  t»-oTi  Miu- 

]^h«;f3  «orr«  mxxnXtet  o! 
i;-.'  oenfere"^  'jcrnaUtoo  may  bo  or. 
tw  dc-'f  to  MOirwtt  Uji  sentlea-oman'i 
qoeri  :>n  r  am  uuUjle  to  give  her  the 
^r  .-jtrrUnO  at  Xhh  time. 

f-Tm  ROGERS  of  Mkssachunetu.  Ttse 
K«eAS>urj-ju  raid  I  are  ttary  oiueh  triU’- 
V^od  te  the  lUn.  for  the  Mor^y  tiijA- 
at -V/eJthAia,  «e  are  ehornsjuwt.<i  7t 
Engiand  peopJe—^hoee  ’*dvo  tre.c 
-.  iUOK  lo  touch  with  their  Senators  «*iwi 
Mvmt^ers  of  OonsreM.  It  liM  been  a  very 
d  .tr«r*tfnrs:  fUueUwi.  A  Oorton  i>ar>er 
oij-  r«fd  fttr;  fdiioriAl  the  other  daj  of 
VC  ju  tocsin  the  tMopk  ‘’ere  vrit- 
t/aecre-pnUig,  teierh'‘intna.and  aend. 
T.i*  “pet-.H/rA  to  Uk’j’  Scnaiom  nakln:; 


Mie,  of  MaRirftffLvwtte  Of 

e^/ur?*,  I  fee!  very  they  artJl.  oU:t  e- 
ik  i>t!l  KfU)  be  introduced  to  sec  tlmt 
tt  w  keot  ofen.  They  o.»vo  100  out- 
i/alien-  a  Jaj*  at  ♦he  present  tteia  at 
MoitJlo  tewdea  ttn-u  ho.*t|>itaIlsed  vet- 

eraiia. 


IV.Y  firr  POft  ♦'•'tf  L  ;  *'>  »fE  WtrVATE 
cA,tdu<rv>* 

Wr.  MeCxnRMACi.  Mt  e.  •  Okee,  I 
ask  unanJniOu*  ♦*€•»*  a  -«l?  of 

the  Private  Oaientto  .—a  ’  »  Mt  <  ‘a; 
July  50. 

Tlia  SPKAKKIL  Zs  ro 

the  miuevt  of  the  gt  ui;rs:’:.ii,i  ».:.![»#*  Vi.‘ 
»chu»ctUT 

'thiit  was  no  objection, 


DWPEMalhH  TMTH  <  .\i;dPj.*W4 
V,  .  'l^rx&^  AX  .n 
My  V‘  *. 


VA  ttnaaftwgge  onrwn' 
uV,  >i'Jer  «k  CiW*  :;  .'-  jie'  k  .  -r.  rVhtt 
Wi.^  ht'  dl  fN-jHvjd  tenj.. 

' Af  S)'*AKX\t,  Tm  theie  *rb)aisi»cn  ic 
Uie  of  *lteedQCemjL:>  /ton.  Ma 

WCh’JWttf./ 

Tliere  \a/«  no  ohjection. 

y - -  .■...  y 


EpsJCT/^  OPOiKS  aaA:’rY^D 


r'Vaihnso'n  O'  nw-at.  pcntVvtjoo  to 
?c;  J-rva*  the  .t(rvsn.  fotlowii  y  vte  kgitJa- 
uv  i>Togi;«un  ami  «u)r  ^3ial  orders 
Jt.^ris  tiHUved.  vaa  nyu'teoi  tu; 

Mr  MtCiKBuoa  rcvceat  of  Hv 

ALXfti  of  Ihlnolsy,  xiiihuioc  or. 

tcuno.row.  /  \ 

>-  ■■-■■yi-.i'..  '■ 


vti^A  '{ha  huspit'd  be  i-eix,  open.  Whv.'i 


r-.o  iJuo.ie  canf  Tc  anrjite  and  tel!  thetr 
^.fW.”  i^ircijiis  tl'Ctr  vJO’w';  uu  pimho  ta»t- 
;•  .JL-  Auj  rahtr  yoax  Icee  Ote  r^ht  of  r<*U- 
.*,’041  it  -.111  be  &  n^Ty  drty  for  Ameriva, 
i’ti'yn  rt  sriH  ruA  k?*'S«  b#  a  free  emrn- 
yjA  .1  k'.k)>’  of  V  «e-  r.eittjfriaiu.’j*  gr'st 


sT:rzi!iiSL<^  of  Riir.^RKe 

By  uiJ'.nUnflTO  con»  it,  pertsJaaion  vo 
extend  .-eoua^  h\  .-he  Aiipcrv-lN,  of  U;e 
R«r»»a.  or  tka  irvlat  ..nd  extrod  raami  fcj', 
voe  granjp^  (or  \ 

wr  t:(rar;rr  Jo  m  In  iyo 

lo  ex'-rx«Kwis  tds^,  ^■ 

ard  Uielude  Av 'atXi,  .o<Si  i*.  - 
tec.^wt-wi’tV.iU.adlait  it  ^ 

apa  w  et.-tju'>ati.\Ji  tv  the  l^lbUc  f  Ut 

*t«t,  ♦599.ro, 


•fNii  ti-»»  Dfcet-x-iy  for  it  arx}  lh»' 


:^t  “-t  jrc-'man  thav  noepitni  opeij/  Mrs.  Ovarrmis. 

Mr,  ifosi  ill  three  Isxsteocea,  lit  each  Id 
Ire'ude  extrentoos  rc.^:*eet. 

Mtv  And  iivlude  extvaivcAu 

mi.' tor. 

Vfp 


♦fPihcndcujCv  acuve  te.-t  coutr'yi 
»x.  <>«ly  tli.x  ger.Uemaa  ia  th/.  /us 

t'*..  'A  aWCh  the  Lnapi««i  is  Joca^ttf  - 

UlK'A’vif fr,/  'fv.#  rnnllnt- Attnr.  fi..,k 


a  nomber  of  Metnlxw  of  the  Hmse  of/ 
Ri^fescr.tfttivoe.  V 

Mr.  BsMo.'rason  Immediately  prlo^do 
the  xadtidn  that  Use  Ccirunittee  naoy 
Mr,  Sotrxaax  in  tltree  xostaocos  add  to 
Jncluiio  extrarwsMM  matter.  / 

M>,  Sitrm  cC  Cx-tfomiA  tn/4wo  tn- 
atances  and  i«  iCfc,;Wdc  cxcranMus  mat- 
isr.  y 

Mr.  Neat.  / 

Mr  Jrrjm  In  two  instances  aitU  to  in- 
cltidif  extrancouH  maim^ 

Mr.  Wxjmjdoi  and  »  Irxlude  an  edi¬ 
torial,  / 

Mt,  Bxay  Itt  twtj/f r-.daac^a  and  to  In- 
ci*/dc  extraneo  js,.tnattor, 

Mr ,  Dnaw  of  Mw  York  tn  two  loxt&noes 
t4Jd  to  inciutV  extramoua  msttef. 
iff  noov^  ftud  to  include  extraneous 
/ 

M;  t'vwoK  and  to  Irselude  extraneous 

#vjttttr  / 

Hr  t  '•'*  (at  the  requoirt  of  Mr,  Me- 
’  ’f»'#ev'.x'  aid  to  Include  cxttaneo'ja 
'.vy**. 

■t*,  ,®b4eM*v  tat  tl’e  re^iuoid  of  Mr.. 
m>  .iid  to  J*tb<vde  extianf‘ous 

’  hi*.  *  tlCl 

Mf  HaWvT  i  av  tfct  re^-eH  of  Mr. 
*«*<.•«>  ij  vhi’fM  >nr.c^cts  and  to 
ictcliidt  extrmx^ui  cx$t.iU^ 

ita  dcoamruLY  the  request  of  Mr, 
MoTcwiivc*.'  ku  tar*  Iri^tance*  and  to  In- 
cl  .•de  extraneoas  matter. 

Mr.  BTAwa  of  lUinoJs  fat  the  request  bf 
Mr.  M/axn/  Hiid  U'  iacb.de  exuraneous 
m^etter. 

Mr.  Jr;Na«rs  and  lo  Uiclurte  an  edltcM-ial 
-imearlng  in  the  Council  BUlffit  Noa- 
>»ej  f*L 


OQidliYj-*  'vwr  RKfOLinTroN 

Mr  fTYtm  ihe  Cotamittec 

on  House  AvSraUilslxatiao.  ref>orted  that 
that  6  :r(mi;bee  nad  exa.ftlned  acd  found 
txmy  eiuoiled  *  loi-u  mojutii^  rg  the 
ffi>a  -ff  of  I’m  t  ..'»i>»-iee  tnje.  which  ara* 
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bill.  Rep.  McGovern 


1.  PERSONNEL.  The  Post  Office  Md  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  the  following 

bills:  Without  amendment ,/S.  1411,  to  require  heMings  before  suspending 
employees  on  security  ch^^es  (S.  .Rept.  686) ;  \ 

Without  amendment ,/S.  1901,  to  authorize  overt ImV pay  for  irregular  work 
hours  (S.  Rept.  687)  ;y^d  \ 

With  amendmentj^.  2127,  to  reduce  the  insurance  av^lable  to  employees 
over  65  (S.  Rept.  688).  p.  10954 

2.  DISASTER  RELIEF. /sen.  Humphrey  inserted  resolutions  of  a  farmed'  meeting  on  the 

disaster  reliet  needed  in  northwestern  Minn.  p.  10954 

3.  LIVESTOCK.  /8en.  Carlson  inserted  a  letter  from  the  Kans.  Livestock ^s’n 

opposing y«ie  humane  slaughter  bill  and  urging  progress  through  cooper^ion. 
p.  109^ 

4.  EDUCi^nON  EXCHANGE.  Sen.  Neuberger  commended  the  international  exchange  of\^gh 
ol  students  and  Inserted  a  statement  on  the  work  of  the  American  Field  ''v 

^rvice.  pp.  10974-5  \ 


5,\puBLIC  debt.  Sens,  E\mphTey',  Johnston,  and  Yarborough  discussed  the  state 
N|.he  public  debt  and  interest  rates, 'pp,  10976-7 


6.  WEATHER,  Both  Hoxises  received  from  the  President  a  report  from  the  Ad^i^soiy 
Corrmttee  on  Weather  Control  for  Aug-Nov,,  195>5*  PP«  10953,  11088 


7*  IDANS*  Received  from  the  Mass,  General  Court  a  resolution  urging  (ingress  to 
‘enact  a  ^volvlng  loan  fund  to  permit  states  to  borrow  at  low  jn'^rest  rates, 
pp.  10953«  ■ 


8,  RECESSED  until\^Mon,,  July  22,  p,  1099& 

HOUSE 


9.  FOREIGN  AID,  Passed,  2^h  to  15U,  with  amendments  S,  2130,  the  mutual  security  j 
authorization  bill,  pp,  11000-62,  IIO6U-6  j 

Agreed  to  the  following  amendments:  | 

^  Rep,  Selden  to  restrict- the  borrowing-  authority  for  the  Development  Loan  I 
Fund  to  one  year  (1958)  instead  of  for  the  next  three  years,  pp,  11022-31' 
‘  ]^  Rep,  Hardy,  123  to  105,  to  restrict  the  use  of  funds  authorized  for  ^ 

discretionary  use  by  the  President,  pp,  110U8-55 
•Rejected  the  following  amendments:  •  ' 

By- Rep,  Bentley,  66  to  98,  to  prohibit- ary  assistance  under  the  bill  to 
Yugoslavia,  pp,  llOOU-U 

By  Rep.  0*Hara,  27  to  62,  to  add  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Labor  to 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems,  pp,  11020-1 

A  corranittee  amendment  to  increase  the  special  assistance  fund  of  the 
President  from  t>2^0' million  to  $275  was  rejected,  p.  llOhl 


.  the 
"reiiw' 


10,  FARM  PROGRAM,  Rep,  McGovern  criti^zed 
Department  and  stated  that  they  ^ould 
of  a  corn  program.”  p.  IIO63 


recent  feed  grains  proposals  of  the 
lye  what  little  remains  in  the  form 


11.  RECLAMATION,  The  Rules  Commyjtee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of 
H,  R,  21ii7,  to  provide  for /the  construction  of  rae  San  Angelo  reclamation 
project,  Tex.,  pp,  10999/11088 


12,  FORESTRY,  A  subcommitt^  of  the  Agriculture  Committ^  ordered  reported  H,R, 
580,  to  authorize  the^xchange  of  certain  land  betweeV  the  Department  (Forest 
Service). and  Missouri,  p.  D67U 


/  *  \ 

13.  BUDGETING,  Rep,  Hoffman  called  for  a  reduction  in  Federal '-Mpenditures,  and 
inserted  a  newspaper  article,  "VJhere  Did  Big  Econorry  Drive ^o?”  pp,  1102i:-5 


lU*  CONSTRUCTION.  yRep,  Jones  defended,  and  Rep.  McGregor  criticiz^,  proposed 
legislation  abolish  the  Government  lease-purchase  program  f  the  con¬ 
struction  of  Federal  buildings .  pp,  11063-lt,  11080-U 

{  / 


15#  RURAL  I-IAIE,  Rep.  Staggers  criticized  recent  changes  in  riaral  mail  sWvice,  and 
stated /he  was  receiving  mary  protests  from  his  constituents  on  the  matter, 

p.  11066  ^ 


16,  ARE//" REDEVELOPMENT .  Rep.  Lane  spoke  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  legisla^on 


W  assist  areas  in  economic  distress,  pp,  1108li-6 


House  of  Kepresentatives 


The  Hous^met  at  11  o’clock  a.  m. 

The  ChaplainjRev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  offered  tne  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  as  we  again  engage  in 
prayer,  inspire  us  WSto  a  love  that  looks 
up  unto  Thee  in  simplfi  and  sincere  faith 
and  goes  out  to  needy  I^^anity  in  sym¬ 
pathy  and  service. 

Grant  that  daily  we  mSw  cultivate  a 
greater  reverence  for  Thy  HWy  will  and 
the  immutable  laws  which  T^ou  hast 
ordained  for  our  temporal  an^eternal 
welfare. 

We  pray  that,  in  character  andVon- 
duct,  we  may  also  manifest  a  hallo\ed 
respect  for  the  sanctity  of  human 
sonality  and  the  rights  of  the  individual 
for  we  have  all  been  created  in  Thine 
own  image  and  with  a  capacity  to  be  like 
Thee  in  spirit. 

May  we  have  within  our  hearts  the 
testimony  and  the  joy  of  knowing  that 
we  are  living  a  helpful  life  and  dedicat¬ 
ing  ourselves  to  the  glorious  task  of 
serving  our  beloved  country  and  all  man¬ 
kind. 

In  Christ’s  name  we  invoke  Thy  bless¬ 
ing.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
McBride,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

Senate  RESOLimoN  167 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with 
profound  sorrow  the  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  James  B.  Bowler,  late  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  the  State  of  Illinois. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  two  Sena¬ 
tors  be  appointed  by  the  Presiding  Officer  to 
Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part/ 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  attenrf 
the  funeral  of  the  deceased  RepresentaW*^ 
Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Itepre- 
sentatives  and  transmit  a  copy  th/weof  to 
the  family  of  the  deceased.  y' 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  niark  of  re¬ 
spect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  the 
Senate  do  now  take  a  recess  ^til  12  o’clock 
noon  tomorrow.  / 


(Mr.  BROl  ^sked  and  was  given 
permission  t(  H  his  remarks  at  this 

point  in  the  i.) 

tMr.  BRO'  N’S  remarks  will  ap¬ 
pear  hereafl  he  Appendix.] 


■MCE  CORDINER  REPORT 

^UDALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
it  in  the  Record.) 


Friday,  July  19, 1957 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
received  from  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  a  copy  of  a  report  on  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  [Mr.  Van  Zandt]  and  a  similar 
bill  of  my  own,  H.  R.  7642,  which  would 
implement  the  military  pay  reform  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  Cordiner  Committee. 

This  report,  I  regret  to  say,  is  a  great 
disappointment.  It  represents  a  flagrant 
case  of  backtracking  and  double  talk. 
Only  last  Sunday  on  a  national  tele¬ 
vision  program  Mr.  Cordiner  reempha¬ 
sized  his  belief  that  the  long-term  answer 
to  the  problem  of  better  defense  at  lower 
cost  cannot  be  accomplished  through 
piecemeal  adoption  of  the  recommenda-<|i 
[ions  of  his  Committee. 

jt  seems  to  me  that  Secretary  Wilson’s 
assWtion  in  the  report  that  he  is  al- 
readV  initiating  a  limited  plan  which 
would  oarry  out  some  of  the  Committee’s 
proposals  is  a  weak  answer  to  the  Cordi¬ 
ner  recommendation  that  our  militm 
pay  systemNneeds  a  complete  overh^Cul. 

My  guess  ik  that  the  real  det^ent 
to  Eisenhower  a^inistration  sup^rt  of 
the  wise  recomnfendations  of  ap  admin- 
istration-appointedS.  Committ^  is  the 
fact  that  it  would  c^  possibly  as  much 
as  an  additional  $30CKmiiliion  the  first 
year.  Is  the  Eisenhowei^administration 
so  shortsighted  that  it,i^  uiwilling  to  in¬ 
crease  military  pay  ej^pendusures  slightly 
now  in  order  to  produce  ultimate  sav¬ 
ings  annually  of/feveral  billionydollars? 
Only  a  casual  s^dy  of  the  Cordhier  re¬ 
port  would  ^ow  the  flimsiness  ^the 
Defense  DejJartment’s  argument  th^its 
adoptioiywould  stimulate  demands 
genera^ay  raises  throughout  the  Gov-^ 
ernnijmt. 

Wilson’s  letter  is  pathetic  response 
tj/the  outstanding  report  of  the  Cordiner 
:ommittee. 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  FTTLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Committee  rose  on  Wednesday  I  had 
demanded  tellers  on  the  vote  on  the 
committee  amendment  as  amended  by 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley].  There  has 
been  some  question  as  to  whether  that 
demand  for  tellers  holds  over,  or  whether 
I  shall  have  to  make  it  again  at  this 
point  in  order  to  obtain  tellers. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  can 
answer  that  inquiry,  but  believes  the 
inquiry  should  ^  made  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 


SAN  ANGELO  FEDERAL  REC 
TION  PROJECT.  TEXAS 

Mr.  TRIMBLE,  from  the  Cmi^nittee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  followyifg  privil¬ 
eged  resolution  (H.  Res.  359/Rept.  No. 
829),  which  was  referred  Jfy  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  t^'adoptlon  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  l^^rder  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  ItseJT  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hous^ on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consl^ratlon  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
2147)  to  provide the  construction  by  the 
Secretary  of  tl^Interior  of  the  San  Angelo 
Federal  redaction  project,  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes.  After  general  debate  which 
shall  be  cmraned  to  the  bill  and  continue  not 
to  excee^  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
control)^  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority^ember  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and/Insular  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
a^ndment  under  the  5-minue  rule.  At  the 
inclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
'for  amendment,  the  committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  IN  SCH(X)L 
CONSTRUCn:iON 

Mr.  TRIMBLE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  reported  the  following  privil- 
edged  resolution  (H.  Res.  358,  Rept.  No. 
828),  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 

' )  to  authorize  Federal  assistance  to  the 
jates  and  local  communities  in  financing 
anvexpanded  program  of  school  construction 
so  ak  to  eliminate  the  national  shortage  of 
classMoms,  and  all  points  of  order  against 
said  bili  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill, 
and  shall  \pntinue  not  to  exceed  4  hours, 
to  be  equallV  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  anav^anking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  «n  Education  and  Labor,  the 
bill  shall  be  reacrtfor  amendment  under  the 
5-mlnute  rule.  It%hall  be  In  order  to  con¬ 
sider  without  the  Intervention  of  any  point 
of  order  the  substitu^fe  amendment  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  now  in  the  bill  aM  such  substitute 
for  the  purpose  of  amendrn^t  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  under  the  5-minute  n^e  as  an  origi¬ 
nal  bill.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  consider¬ 
ation  the  committee  shall  riseSand  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  anySMember 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the'^ouse 
on  any  of  the  amendments  adopted  ni  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  c^n- 
mittee  substitute.  The  previous  questi^ 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  an^ 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with¬ 
out  intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  Inake  the  point  of  order  that  a  quor¬ 
um  is  imt  present. 

The  ^EABZER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  pr^nt. 

Mr.  McGORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  calli^f  the  House. 

A  call  of  tlui  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  caHpd  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing-  Member^  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

[Roll  1^.  147] 


Anderson, 

Mont. 

Beamer 

Boggs 

Bo-w 

Boykin 

Celler 

Dawson,  111. 


Pino 

Gray 

Gregory 

Griffiths 

Herlong 

Holifleld 

Holtzman 

Mailllard 


Powell 
Preston 
Scherer 
Teller 

^Thompson,  N.  J. 
lomberry 
rseli 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  ro^call  408 
Members  have  answered  to  their^ames, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further' 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  disperi!s^d 
with. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1957 


Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  S.  2130,  with 
Mr.  Cooper  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit¬ 
tee  rose  on  Wednesday,  July  17,  there 
was  pending  the  first  committee  amend¬ 
ment  in  section  4  as  amended  by  the 
Bentley  amendment.  A  teller  vote  was 
ordered  on  the  committee  amendment  as 
amended.  Without  objection,  the  Clerk 
will  again  report  the  first  committee 
amendment  in  section  4  as  amended. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  16,  strike  out  “$700,000,000” 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$500,000,000.” 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair¬ 
man  appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Carnahan 
and  Mr.  Bentley. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
154,  noes  172. 

So  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  4,  line  17,  strike  out  all  of  line  17 
down  to  and  including  line  20  on  page  4. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  an  amendment  to  the  bill  as 
amended  to  strike  out  the  “$800  million” 
and  substitute  “$600  million.”  Is  that 
in  order? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  That  can  be  con¬ 
sidered  after  this  committee  amend¬ 
ment  is  disposed  of. 

The  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio; 
On  page  4,  line  15,  after  “not  to  exceed” 
strike  out  “$800  million”  and  Insert  “$600 
million,” 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  against  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  this  amount  has  already  been 
determined  by  the  previous  teller  vote, 
and  that  this  is  a  repetition  of  the  same 
figure.  The  question  there  was:  What 
should  the  figure  on  line  15  and  16  be, 

,  $800  million,  $700  million,  or  $500  mil- 
^lion?  Once  it  has  been  set  by  the  House 
at  $800  million,  I  feel  that  forecloses 
further  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Cooper)  .  Un¬ 
der  the  action  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  amount  in  the  bill  has  not 
been  disturbed.  It  is  now  subject  to 
amendment.  The  point  of  order  is  over¬ 
ruled. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  actually  happened  here  was  that 
the  committee  recommended  a  figure  of 
$700  million.  Then  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley]  attempted  to 
cut  it  to  $500  million,  which  amendment 
was  agreed  to.  Then  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  was  faced  with  the  problem 
of  deciding  between  the  figure  of  $500 
million  and  not  the  $700  million  which 
the  committee  had  recommended  but  the 
original  figure  of  $800  million.  So  the 
vote  was  taken  as  between  $500  million 
and  $800  million. 

My  amendment,  which  was  defeated  in 
the  committee  by  one  vote,  sets  this  fig¬ 
ure  at  $600  million.  Assuming  that  that 
amendment  would  carry,  I  feel  certain 
that  if  the  matter  went  to  conference, 
with  the  Senate  figure  at  $800  million 
and  the  House  at  $600  million,  we  would 
come  out  with  the  $700  million  figure 
which  the  committee  reconunended. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton],  in  defending  the  original 
bill,  made  a  statement  on  Wednesday 
and  quoted  the  testimony  of  someone, 

I  think  Mr.  Moyer,  and  said  that  46 
percent  of  this  money  would  go  to  sup¬ 
port  local  currencies.  I  want  you  to 
think  a  bit  about  what  this  does. 

I  want  to  say  this.  I  know  enough 
about  banking  to  khow  that  the  people 
who  are  really  getting  the  benefit  are  the 
local  bankers.  It  is  a  question  of  how 
many  hundreds  of  millions  we  want  to 
use,  because  46  percent  of  whatever  they 
get  will  be  used  to  support  the  local  cur¬ 
rencies. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley]. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  would  like  the  gen¬ 
tleman  to  emphasize  the  point  that  the 
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House  is  now  faced  with  the  figure  as 
reported  by  the  Senate;  not  that  re¬ 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  If  this  figure  is  not  changed, 
when  the  conferees  meet  there  will  be 
no  question  but  that  the  $800  million 
figure  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  That  is  exactly 
right  and  I  thank  the  gentleman.  The 
House  is  in  the  position  of  raising  $100 
million  of  this  amount.  If  my  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted,  the  House  will  at  least 
not  be  in  the  position  of  having  raised 
the  bill  by  $100  million. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  As  you  have  quoted 
me,  it  is  partially  correct.  Actually,  my 
statement  had  been  that  of  the  $668 
million  programed  by  the  administra¬ 
tion  for  the  Far  East,  of  the  $900  mil¬ 
lion  defense  support  total  fund,  44  to  46 
percent  of  that  $668  million  does  go  to 
help  some  currencies,  chiefly  on  the 
military  budget.  But  we  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  of  the  $900  million  there  is  in 
addition  $170  million  going  to  the  Near 
East  and  south  Asia. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  yield  fur¬ 
ther.  The  gentleman  is  correct.  It  was 
on  the  Par  East,  and  I  accept  his  correc¬ 
tion.  But  the  fact  still  remains  that  of 
$660  million  you  are  getting  44  to  46  per¬ 
cent  in  support  of  local  currencies.  The 
local  bankers  out  there  are  getting  rich 
out  of  the  support  of  these  currencies, 
because  through  manipulations  they  are 
the  ones  who  will  ultimately  make  the 
profit.  Since  we  did  not  support  the 
French  franc,  I  say  we  are  putting  money 
into  a  bottomless  pit  when  we  try  to  sup¬ 
port  these  local  currencies  in  the  Par 
East.  What  we  should  do  is  what  we  did 
in  Germany,  insist  on  a  currency  reform 
and  start  all  over.  When  we  did  that  the 
result  is  that  the  German  mark  is  one  of 
the  hardest  cuirencies  in  the  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
accept  the  statement  made  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  that  the  money 
•will  go  to  support  military  budgets? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  accepted  the 
part  of  his  statement  that  had  to  do  with 
supporting  local  currencies. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why,  certainly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Hays  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jttdd  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Hays  of  Ohio;  On  page  4,  line  15.  strike  out 
the  figure  “$600,000,000”  and  insert  the  fig¬ 
ure  “$690,000,000.” 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an 
attempt  to  get  back  to  essentially  the 
amount  that  the  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommended.  I  may  say  at  the 
outset,  that  I  voted  in  committee  against 
the  amendment  which  was  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  reduce  the 
Senate  figure  for  defense  support  from 
$800  million  to  $700  million.  I  felt  it 
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was  too  deep  a  cut,  and  I  still  feel  so. 
But  I  always  try  to  go  along  in  the  House 
with  the  bill  which  the  committee  re¬ 
ports  out. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  I  would  like 
the  Record  to  show  that  the  $700 
million  was  my  amendment  but  I  first 
offered  $600  million  which  was  defeated 
by  1  vote,  and  then  offered  the  $700  mil¬ 
lion  figure,  which  was  accepted. 

Mr.  JUDD.  As  I  said  yesterday,  I  feel 
this  is  the  place  where  we  can  do  most 
damage  to  our  coimtry  if  we  cut  sub¬ 
stantially  below  the  amounts  asked  for 
by  the  administration.  Since  the  Senate 
had  cut  defense  support  to  $800  million 
and  the  House  Committee  cut  it  further 
to  $700  million,  I  think  we  ought  to  stick 
with  that  figure  and  not  go  below  it. 
We  cannot  put  it  back  to  precisely  $700 
million;  we  have  already  defeated  that 
figure.  So  I  suggest  $690  million  which 
is  approximately  the  same  amount. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  where  this 
aid  will  go.  Seventy-five  percent  of  all 
defense  support  goes  to  the  Far  East. 
And  84  percent  of  that  amount  goes  to 
three  countries  there — Korea,  Vietnam, 
and  free  China.  You  will  recall  that 
4  years  ago,  1953,  when  the  Communist 
Vietminh  in  Vietnam  threatened  to 
capture  all  of  Vietnam  and  then  south 
Asia,  we  appropriated  $700  million  in  one 
lump  to  try  to  keep  that  area  free.  It 
succeeded.  We  had  to  follow  it  with 
large  amounts  and  by  almost  a  miracle, 
Vietnam  is  free  today.  But  its  economy 
is  precarious,  infiation  is  just  beginning 
to  be  brought  under  control.  To  cut 
drastically  this  appropriation  would 
throw  the  country  into  a  tailspin — and 
very  possibly  lose  the  whole  region. 

We  have  spent  $15  billion  to  win  a  war 
In  Korea  and  several  billion  more  to 
build  up  21  first-class  divisions  in  Korea. 
We  have  built  up  20  divisions  on  Taiwan, 
a  certain  number  of  divisions — you  can 
get  the  number  in  the  books  on  the 
table — in  Vietnam.  We  are  helping 
support  the  economies  of  Pakistan, 
Grece,  Turkey,  Spain— just  to  mention 
those  with  the  largest  military  establish¬ 
ments,  all  larger  than  any  of  them  can 
maintain  without  this  economic  assist¬ 
ance.  It  also  makes  possible  our  base 
in  Libya  and  our  airbases  in  Morocco. 

We  have  spent  many  billions  of  dollars 
putting  modern  weapons  into  the  hands 
of  a  million  and  a  half  soldiers  in  the 
Far  East,  and  a  total  of  2,500,000  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  vital  front  row  bastions 
around  the  vast  rim  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
beginning,  let  me  repeat,  with  Korea, 
and  running  through  Taiwan,  Vietnam, 
Thailand,  Pakistan,  Iran,  Turkey, 
Greece,  to  Spain  and  Morocco  and  Libya. 
That  is  where  this  support  goes,  to 
keep  the  forces  of  those  vital  countries 
in  the  field  vital  to  the  safety  of  the 
United  States. 

Does  it  make  sense  to  have  spent  bil- 
lioM  of  dollars,  arming,  equipping,  and 
training  them  and  then  cut  down  this 
item  which  alone  enables  the  economies 
of  those  economically  poor  countries  to 
maintain  such  large  military  establish¬ 
ments? 

If  we  cut  this  too  deeply  what  will 
that  do  to  those  forces?  It  will  im¬ 


mobilize  them,  or  demoralize  them,  or 
demobilize  them. 

Korea  cannot  support  21  divisions,  the 
fourth  largest  army  in  the  world,  700,- 
000  men;  she  cannot  possibly  do  it.  You 
all  know  her  economy  was  utterly 
destroyed  in  1950  and  1951.  We  have 
ourselves  built  up  this  military  estab¬ 
lishment  in  Korea.  While  the  situation 
has  greatly  improved,  Korea  has  a  long 
way  to  go  before  it  can  support  with  its 
own  resources  an  army  of  even  300,000. 
Do  you  want  to  send  American  boys 
back?  We  had  8  divisions  there;  now  we 
have  2.  Why?  Only  because  they  have 
the  21  divisions. 

Fail  to  appropriate  adequate  funds  to 
assist  Korea’s  economy  so  that  she  can 
keep  those  divisions  in  the  field,  and 
you  will  have  to  send  American  boys  back 
to  Korea.  If  you  like  that,  all  right.  I 
do  not. 

What  do  these  areas  mean  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  western  Pacific — which 
means  our  own  defense?  Lose  Korea 
and  what  happens  to  Japan?  Lose  Tai¬ 
wan  and  what  happens  to  the  Philipines? 
Lose  Vietnam,  and  what  happens  to 
Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand,  Indonesia — 
and  the  oil,  rubber,  tin,  and  rice  sur¬ 
pluses  that  the  world  so  desperately 
needs? 

In  this  fund  is  defense  support  for 
Spain.  Almost  every  year  in  the  past 
there  have  been  special  amendments  to 
give  additional  amounts  to  Spain.  Do 
we  want  to  cut  down  even  what  there  is? 

In  this  is  the  aid  for  Morocco;  in  this 
is  the  aid  for  Libya.  Why  are  they  so 
important?  Look  at  the  map  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  why.  It  is  not  their  economy 
or  their  resources:  it  is  their  geography 
that  makes  them  so  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States.  If  you  look  at 
their  location  with  respect  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  you  will  know  that  what  keeps 
the  Soviet  Union  air  force  from  coming 
over  the  North  Pole  and  attacking  the 
United  States  is  because  it  knows  it  can 
be  destroyed  by  planes  that  would  take 
off  from  these  bases  and  others  whose 
support  and  maintenance  are  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  aid  provided  in  this  section  to 
keep  these  countries  going. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Is  it  not  true  that 
defense  support  is  the  program  in  which 
United  States  agricultural  surpluses  are 
used  primarily  under  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act.  A  cut  in  this  authorization 
would  probably  curtail  the  use  of  these 
agricultural  surpluses. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  correct.  Let  me 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee 
these  figures:  in  1956  $73  million  of  de¬ 
fense  support  funds  was  used  to  buy  food, 
feed,  and  fertilizer,  85  percent  in  the 
United  States;  $66  million  was  used  to 
purchase  coal  and  petroleum,  82  percent 
in  the  United  States;  $113  million  in  just 
that  1  fiscal  year  was  used  for  cotton, 
100  percent  of  which  was  bought  in  the 
United  States. 

This  money  is  not  given  to  other  gov¬ 
ernments.  Most  of  it,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  it  is  spent  here  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try  buying  commodities  and  providing 
American  jobs  in  the  process.  It  is  com¬ 


modities  we  send  abroad,  for  it  is  com¬ 
modities  these  countries  need. 

Let  us  not  weaken  and  jeopardize  the 
veiw  defense  forces  we  have  succeeded  in 
building  up  in  so  many  strategic  places  in 
the  world.  By  adopting  this  amendment 
we  will  be  doing  essentially  what  om* 
committee  thought  was  the  proper 
amount  we  ought  to  authorize. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Maine  [Mr.  Coffin]. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  might  render  a  service  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  review  what  has  happened  on  this 
figure  of  defense  support.  It  started  out 
with  $1,200,000,000,  which  was  spent  last 
year  and  of  that  amount  $230  million 
was  for  what  we  now  call  economic  aid. 
So  the  real  figure  is  about  $937  million 
for  last  year. 

It  was  cut  by  the  Executive  to  $900 
million  in  his  request,  it  was  cut  by  the 
other  body  to  $800  million  and  by  our 
committee  to  $700  million.  That  is  an 
overall  cut  of  40  percent  or  in  strictly 
defense  support  money,  26  percent. 

On  page  7  of  the  committee  report  you 
can  see  the  countries  in  which  this 
money  is  being  spent.  We  have  already 
cut  this  below  the  Executive  request  $200 
million  and  $202  million  is  the  total 
amount  of  defense  support  asked  for  the 
Near  East,  South  Asia,  and  Africa. 

How  far  can  you  play  around  with  fig¬ 
ures  and  pluck  them  out  of  the  air? 
This  is  something  that  no  one  can  be 
certain  on,  but  I  certainly  feel  it  has  been 
cut  to  the  bone. 

Moreover,  we  have  in  unobligated 
funds  for  defense  support  $33  million. 
That  is  the  unobligated  part  of  the  pipe¬ 
line  and  will  last  just  161/2  days.  I  do 
not  consider  that  the  Judd  amendment 
is  capricious.  I  do  not  think  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  is  being  diffi¬ 
cult.  This  is  a  case  where  we  have  al¬ 
ready  seen  this  amount  become  danger¬ 
ously  low.  On  the  day  before  yesterday 
we  approved  without  any  discussion  the 
military  assistance  authorization  of 
$1,500,000,000.  That  was  wise,  in  my 
opinion,  but  it  certainly  is  foolish  now, 
having  done  that,  to  say  that  this  equally 
important  arm  of  our  overseas  defense 
shall  be  sent  down  the  drain  because  w& 
are  playing  around  with  figures  and  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  cut  in  this  particular  field. 

I  think  any  further  cut  is  dangerous  and 
I  therefore  strongly  urge  adoption  of  the 
Judd  amendment  to  the  Hays  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
this  item  of  the  bill,  this  amendment 
and  all  amendments  thereto,  close  in  20 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
means  on  the  pending  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VORYS]. 
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Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely 
•want  to  comment  on  the  criticism  that 
defense  support  is  used  to  support  cur¬ 
rencies  in  these  countries.  Why,  of 
course  it  is ;  it  is  used  to  overcome  infla¬ 
tion  in  these  countries,  which  is  a  devas¬ 
tating  effect  of  war  and  its  aftermath. 
What  we  do  is  to  put  in  commodities  so 
that  the  people  can  buy  something  with 
their  money.  They  need  the  commodi¬ 
ties  in  their  economy,  and  having  some¬ 
thing  to  buy  with  their  money  helps  to 
control  inflation.  So,  of  course,  the  sup¬ 
plies  that  go,  in  under  defense  support 
help  the  currency  situations  in  everyone 
of  these  countries. 

Now,  we  have  a  constant  battle  going 
on,  a  quiet  battle,  in  each  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  matter  of  the  exchange  rate. 
Our  former  colleague,  Mr.  Richards,  and 
I  sat  down  together  and  argued  that 
matter  with  Syngman  Rhee  in  Korea. 
That  problem  of  the  exchange  rates,  in¬ 
flationary  artificial  exchange  rates,  oc¬ 
curs  in  many  of  these  countries.  But,  of 
course,  defense  support  helps  to  bolster 
the  economy  of  the  country  and  helps  it 
with  its  currency  problems;  helps  it  with 
its  exchange  rates,  and  helps  to  prevent 
inflation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  it  not  a  very  inac¬ 
curate  statement  to  say  that  when  funds 
are  used  to  support  currencies,  that  is 
done  simply  to  help  the  bankers? 

Mr.  VORYS.  It  is  extremely  inaccu¬ 
rate. 

Now,  let  me  read  a  part  of  a  statement 
by  the  President: 

A  large  part  of  this  assistance  Is  designed 
to  support  the  defense  efforts  of  Korea,  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  free  China  which  face  poten¬ 
tially  active  military  situations.  Important 
amounts  are  included  for  Pakistan  and 
Turkey  which  also  maintain  large  defense 
forces  in  important  free-world  areas.  With¬ 
out  this  economic  assistance,  their  own  mili¬ 
tary  establishments  would  have  to  be  re¬ 
duced  drastically,  and  the  other  nations  of 
the  free  world,  principally  the  United  States, 
would  have  to  carry  a  greatly  increased  bur¬ 
den.  These  5  countries  would  receive  75 
percent  of  defense-support  moneys. 

The  legislation  sponsored  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  called  for  $900  million  for  this  pro¬ 
gram.  The  authorizing  bill  which  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  reduced  this  amount  to  $800 
million.  The  authorizing  bill  approved  by 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  cuts 
this  item  to  $700  million.  The  teller  vote 
taken  by  the  House  a  short  time  ago,  if  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  House,  would  cut  this  item  to 
$500  million. 

I  view  this  cut  with  the  utmost  serious¬ 
ness.  It  represents  a  reduction  of  nearly  50 
percent  from  what  the  administration  has 
asked  for  this  purpose,  an  estimate  which 
represented  in  my  sober’ judgment  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  The  cut  can 
be  considered  as  no  less  than  a  threat  to  our 
Nation’s  security  and  that  of  the  free  world. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr, 
Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
rupport  of  the  amendment  to  place  the 
figure  at  $600  million.  I  had  prepared  a 
fimilar  amendment. 

Now,  just  two  observations  about  that 
figure.  The  Members  who  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  hearings  I  think 


will  be  convinced,  as  I  am,  that  $600  mil¬ 
lion  is  more  than  adequate  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  this  section  of  the  bill. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  every  Mem¬ 
ber  of  this  House  knows  that  this  bill  will 
go  to  conference  and  knows  further  that 
the  figure  as  finally  arrived  at  will  be 
something  other  than  the  figure  that 
these  bodies  put  severally  in  the  bill. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chauman,  I  mge  sup¬ 
port  for  the  $600  million  figure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
first  I  want  to  just  point  out  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat¬ 
ing],  misquoted  me.  I  presume  unin¬ 
tentionally.  I  did  not  say  that  the 
money  was  used  to  help  the  bankers.  I 
said  the  bankers  were  the  ones  who  ulti¬ 
mately  profited  from  it.  And,  I  have  yet 
to  hear  any  advocate  of  this  figure  deny 
that,  because  they  cannot,  because  it  is 
true,  that  the  bankers  ultimately  do  get 
the  most  out  of  this  thing. 

Now  then,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk 
here  about  these  brave  countries,  and  I 
certainly  want  to  help  those  countries 
wherever  we  can.  I  have  been  for  this 
bill  down  through  the  years,  but  when 
you  say  arbitrarily  that  you  have  got  to 
have  so  much  money  or  the  program  is  a 
failure,  then  I  say  that  a  lot  of  people 
are  really  plucking  figures  out  of  the  air, 
because  last  year  we  heard  this  arbitrary 
statement  made,  that  the  cut  that  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Richards,  advocated  of  $1 
billion  would  wreck  the  program.  Well, 
the  cut  went  through,  and  this  year 
when  they  came  up  they  found  that  they 
still  had  enough  money  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  left  over.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
to  you  that  there  is  plenty  of  money  in 
the  pipeline  and  other  funds  that  can  be 
transferred;  and  I  think  if  you  set  this 
figme  at  $600  million  and  the  conferees 
restore  it  to  $700  million  you  will  find 
that  they  will  come  back  with  enough 
money  next  year  and  a  little  left  over. 

One  other  word.  You  are  not  doing 
the  people  any  favor  when  you  support 
these  rotten  currencies  and  let  the 
bankers  profiteer.  I  still  say  that  it 
would  be  cheaper  and  wiser  to  stimulate 
currency  reform  in  these  countries 
rather  than  to  try  to  prop  up  a  currency 
in  which  no  one  has  any  confidence,  and 
in  which  no  one  will  ever  have  any 
confidence. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys] 
talks  about  brave  countries,  and  he 
mentioned  Taiwan.  Maybe  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  only  fighting  they  have 
done  in  Taiwan  in  the  last  few  years  is 
throwing  rocks  at  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy  is  because  they  are  sick  of  our 
propping  up  this  currency,  this  inflated 
currency.  Maybe  they  would  like  it  if 
we  really  exercised  a  little  judgment 
about  it  and  did  as  we  did  in  Germany, 
and  put  it  on  a  sound  basis  so  that  not 
the  bankers  but  the  people — it  is  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  we  have  to  look,  not  the 
few  at  the  top,  but  the  people — would  be 
benefited. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  SlEMINSKi]. 

Mr.  SIEMINSKT.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
question  concerns  the  World  Bank.  I 
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suppose  it  is  not  classified  as  a  govern¬ 
ment.  Therefore  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
committee  if  any  of  these  funds  go  to¬ 
ward  meeting  interest  payments,  or  re¬ 
ducing  principal  on  world  bank  loans, 
wherever  they  may  have  been  made. 

Mr.  VORYS.  No. 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hosmer]. 

(Mr.  HOSMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  only  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
recall  the  some  400  Russian  submarines 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
O’Konski]  mentioned  the  other  day.  I 
think  the  actual  figure  is  just  under  600. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  map  you  will 
see  that  the  Baltic  Sea  is  no  place  from 
which  to  operate  submarines,  nor  is  the 
port  of  Murmansk,  nor  is  the  Black  Sea. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  Russians  are  simply 
stockpiling  submarines  for  the  day  when 
they  can  reach  out  and  get  ports  from 
which  those  submarines  can  be  operated 
against  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  objective  of  the  legislation  we  con¬ 
sider  today,  in  large  part,  is  to  boost  the 
national  strength  of  countries  where 
Russia  covets  sea  bases,  providing  them 
the  power  to  keep  those  potential  bases 
in  their  own  hands  instead  of  losing  them 
to  Soviet  conquest. 

When  you  are  thinking  about  these 
proposed  cuts,  and  how  far  and  how 
deep  they  are  going  to  be,  please  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  part  of  this  program  is  to 
deny  those  ports  to  the  Russian  ag¬ 
gressors.  And  I  say  “Russian”  because 
they  are  the  same  aggressive  country 
with  the  same  overseas  ambitions  under 
the  Communist  regime  as  they  were  un¬ 
der  the  czarist  regime.  I  think  it  be¬ 
hooves  us  all  well  to  consider  whether 
or  not  we  feel  that  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  involved  in  preventing 
the  Russians  from  obtaining  submarine 
operating  bases  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
the  eastern  Atlantic,  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  in  the  western  Pacific. 

If  we  do  so  feel,  that  there  is  a  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  security  of  our  country  in 
denying  those  bases  to  an  announced 
hostile  foreign  power,  I  urge  you  to  do 
what  it  has  been  found  reasonably  nec¬ 
essary  to  do  in  order  to  deny  those  bases 
to  that  power. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  . 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
no  two  words  in  this  whole  bill  more 
euphonious  than  defense  support.  It 
ought  to  be  called  by  its  true  name,  one 
of  the  real  giveaways  in  the  foreign  give¬ 
away  bill,  because  this  money  goes  for 
the  balancing  of  foreign  budgets,  for 
every  conceivable  puipose — the  paving 
of  city  streets,  the  building  of  highways, 
and  so  forth,  and  so  on.  Name  it  and 
you  can  have  it.  That  is  what  defense 
support  means.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  came  pretty  close  to  stating 
the  fact  a  little  while  ago  when  he 
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wound  up  his  remarks  by  pointing  out 
the  products  being  shoveled  out  of  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries.  That 
is  what  this  foreign  aid  business  is  be¬ 
coming,  a  built-in  gimmick  to  support 
the  economy  of  the  United  States.  But 
it  is  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  and  one 
of  these  days  the  taxpayers  are  going  to 
ask  some  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  other  body  just  how  far  they  in¬ 
tend  to  go  in  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  this 
morning  announced  a  refinancing  pro¬ 
gram  of  some  $24  billion — ^not  millions 
but  billions  of  dollars.  The  Government 
now  is  going  to  borrow  money  on  a  2-  to 
4-year  basis  at  4-percent  interest. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  know  of  in  the 
history  of  this  country  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  paid  4  percent  interest  on 
short  term  financing.  The  minimum 
rate,  as  I  understand  it,  will  be  3%  per¬ 
cent  on  the  shortest  term  obligations. 

Yesterday,  along  with  others,  I  re¬ 
ceived  certain  marching  orders  from  the 
White  House  with  respect  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  cut  in  so-called  defense  support. 
I  got  my  last  marching  orders  while  in 
the  service  between  1916  and  1919,  and 
I  have  no  intention  of  following  some 
one  individual’s  marching  orders  in  the 
teller  line  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

I  am  for  this  amendment  to  cut  this 
expenditure  to  $600  million.  It  should 
have  been  cut  to  $500  million  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  previous  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
£Mr.  Pulton]. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  find 
myself  in  the  strange  position  of  agree¬ 
ing  in  part  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gross].  These  difficult  de¬ 
cisions  involve  marching  orders,  and 
they  are  marching  orders  for  American 
soldiers  unless  we  provide  the  oil,  the 
gasoline,  the  food,  and  the  various  items 
that  are  needed  by  our  allied  and  friendly 
foreign  troops  in  the  field.  What  is  the 
use  of  supplying  the  artillery,  the  tanks, 
the  guns,  and  the  various  items  of  mili¬ 
tary  hardware  that  are  necessary  for 
these  troops  if  the  Congress  then  cuts 
the  funds  that  keep  them  in  the  field? 
Countries  such  as  Turkey,  Pakistan, 
South  Korea,  Formosa,  and  Vietnam  will 
not  be  able  to  keep  these  troops  in  the 
field. 

Let  me  tell  you  this:  It  is  correct  that 
a  vote  severely  to  handicap  this  mutual- 
security  program  is  a  vote  for  a  higher 
draft  for  our  American  young  men  to 
guard  these  United  States  necessary 
strategic  bases  abroad. 

Let  us  see  what  this  does.  It  greatly 
aids  the  Par  East  countries  under  pres¬ 
sure,  the  south  Asian  countries,  but  it 
also  helps  Turkey  and  Pakistan,  and  the 
Mideast  countries.  A  portion  of  this 
amoimt  is  also  for  Spain.  We  should 
not  cut  Spain  out  of  this  program  nor 
reduce  her  funds. 

Likewise  in  the  Mideast  Congress 
would  be  voting  against  Israel  and  the 
various  countries  we  have  on  our  side  as 
friends  and  allies.  I  cannot  break  se¬ 
curity  on  that  because  there  is  an  amount 
in  this  legislation  for  the  Mideast  and 
south  Asia  that  is  to  back  up  the  Eisen¬ 


hower  doctrine  in  the  Mideast.  Does 
Congress  want  to  pull  the  plug  out  on 
that  program?  Certainly  not  me. 

There  was  comment  on  the  $668  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  Far  East  area.  That  was 
my  figure  that  was  quoted  here  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio.  Let  me  just  show 
you  what  that  is. 

The  $668  million  proposed  for  defense 
support  is  for  assistance  to  the  seven 
countries  located  around  the  perimeter 
of  Communist  China,  which  face  more 
immediately  the  threat  of  armed  Com¬ 
munist  aggression,  Cambodia,  China — 
Taiwan,  Korea,  Laos,  the  Philippines, 
Thailand,  and  Vietnam.  Nearly  95  per¬ 
cent  of  this  $668  million  total  is  pro¬ 
gramed  for  the  five  of  these  countries 
that  maintain  armies  costing  consider¬ 
ably  in  excess  of  what  they,  themselves, 
can  finance — Cambodia,  China,  Korea, 
Laos,  and  Vietnam. 

One  important  part  of  the  defense 
support  aid  proposed  for  this  latter 
group  of  countries  will  be  in  the  form  of 
a  direct  local  currency  contribution  to 
the  military  budget,  or  for  meeting  the 
local  currency  costs  of  the  construction 
of  purely  military  facilities.  The  amount 
in  local  currency  programed  for  this 
purpose  in  fiscal  year  1958  is  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  about  46  percent  of  the  total 
$668  million  of  defense  support  that  is 
proposed. 

In  order  to  increase  the  mobility  of  the 
military  forces  and  make  them  more  ef¬ 
fective,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
country  have  a  certain  minimum  of 
roads,  airfields,  telecommunications,  and 
electric  power.  For  the  improvement  of 
existing  and  the  construction  of  new  fa¬ 
cilities  of  these  kinds,  another  25  peixent 
of  the  funds  proposed  for  defense  sup¬ 
port  is  programed. 

One  major  accomplishment,  resulting 
from  the  use  of  funds  in  programs  di¬ 
rected  toward  these  general  objectives, 
is  the  fact  that  countries  in  this  region 
have  been  enabled  to  maintain,  without 
serious  economic  deterioration,  the  more 
than  1,^00,000  men  now  in  their  armed 
forces  that  have  been  steadily  increasing 
in  their  military  capabilities,  aided  with 
the  military  equipment  and  training 
given  under  the  military  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  Among  these  military  forces  are 
the  21  active  and  10  reseiwe  Korean  divi¬ 
sions,  constituting  the  world’s  fourth 
largest  army,^and  other  forces  in  the 
remaining*  countries  which  are  making 
their  contribution  to  peace  and  free 
world  security. 

Economic  improvements  that  have 
occurred  in  many  of  the  recipient  coun¬ 
tries  constitute  another  major  accom¬ 
plishment,  aided  significantly  through 
these  programs.  In  Taiwan,  a  previous¬ 
ly  serious  inflation  has  been  brought  rea¬ 
sonably  under  control,  agricultural  and 
industrial  production  has  increased  sub¬ 
stantially,  and  living  standards  have 
improved.  In  the  Philippines,  the  im¬ 
provement  brought  about  in  conditions 
throughout  the  countryside  has  been  a 
significant  factor  in  the  success  achieved 
in  dealing  with  the  Huk  menace,  now 
nearly  eliminated.  In  Korea,  substan¬ 
tial  progress  has  been  made  toward 
controlling  inflation;  also,  the  major 
work  of  rehabilitation  has  been  largely 


completed,  and  projects  have  been 
started  in  agriculture,  industry,  mining, 
education,  and  health  from  which  sig¬ 
nificant  tangible  benefits  will  in  due 
course  be  seen.  In  Thailand,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  been  moving  increasingly 
to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  its  Gov¬ 
ernment  services  and  the  utilization  of 
its  own  resources.  In  Vietnam,  the 
economic  and  technical  assistance  given 
has  been  an  indispensable  factor  in  the 
political,  military,  and  internal  security 
improvements  effected  over  the  past  2 
years,  which  are  too  well  known  to  need 
repeating  here. 

Considerable  progress  also  has  been 
made  in  improving  and  expanding 
transportation  facilities,  increasing  the 
mobility  of  security  forces  as  well  as 
contributing  to  economic  development 
and  political  control. 

Furthermore,  with  the  present  low 
living  standards  of  the  people  and  their 
intense  desire  for  visible  progress,  in¬ 
ternal  stability,  and  sustained  support 
for  the  military  effort  will  not  be 
achieved  unless  the  governments  also 
pay  attention  to  conditions  affecting  the 
people’s  welfare,  and  take  action  to 
create  a  situation  imder  which  a  satis¬ 
factory  morale  is  possible.  The  remain¬ 
ing  29  percent  of  the  defense  support 
funds  will  be  used  for  projects  related 
to  this  purpose. 

Initially,  approximately  $530  million 
of  the  $668  million  total  proposed  for 
defense  support  in  fiscal  year  1958  will 
be  used  largely  to  import  salable  com¬ 
modities,  which  will  generate  the  local 
currency  to  be  made  available  for  mili¬ 
tary  budget  support  and  for  projects  re¬ 
lated  to  the  defense  effort  that  fall 
within  the  categories  noted  above.  This 
means  of  providing  local  currency  sup¬ 
port  therefore  provides  also  a  supply  of 
essential  commodities  for  sale  on  the 
local  market,  thus  helping  to  reduce  the 
danger  of  serious  inflation. 

The  principal  commodities  to  be  Im¬ 
ported  under  this  program  are  bread 
grains,  dairy  products,  cotton,  soybeans, 
fertilizer,  petroleum  products,  textiles, 
machinery  and  spare  parts,  electrical 
equipment,  motor  vehicles,  coal,  chemi¬ 
cals,  pulp  and  paper,  and  iron  and  steel 
materials.  Of  the  amount  planned  for 
such  commodities,  $98.2  million  are  to 
be  used  for  the  purchase  of  siuplus 
agricultural  commodities  from  Govern¬ 
ment  stocks,  for  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  be  reimbursed. 

What  have  we  done  with  this  program, 
for  example,  in  Vietnam  and  Cambodia? 
We  are  building  a  new  port  there  because 
we  absolutely  need  it  if  we  are  going  to 
hold  that  free  country. 

What  are  we  doing  in  the  Philippines? 
Developing .  ports,  transportation  needs, 
and  so  forth.  What  are  we  doing  in  7  out 
of  10  of  the  countries  of  the  Par  East? 
We  have  helped  develop  700  new  4-H 
Clubs  with  20,000  members  among  the 
young  people  in  agricultural  clubs  help¬ 
ing  those  countries  to  develop,  to  raise 
the  food  for  the  military  people  that  are 
manning  these  bases  for  the  protection 
of  their  people  as  well  as  the  free  world. 
What  does  America  and  the  free  world 
get  in  return?  Allied  troops  in  the  Far 
East  consisting  of  1,500,000  men,  which 
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■we  help  through  this  defense  support. 
What  do  we  get  in  the  Near  East,  Turkey, 
Pakistan,  and  that  area?  The  United 
States  and  the  free  world  get  the  support 
of  1  million  men  in  the  field.  So  we  are 
voting  today  on  2,500,000  men  of  ow 
allies,  whether  to  help  sustain  them  in 
the  field  through  this  defense  support 
program.  I  say  to  you.  Congress  cer¬ 
tainly  should  do  it.  It  is  vital  to  our 
United  States  and  free  world  security. 
I  firmly  believe  that  the  President  as 
our  duly  elected  and  experienced  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  is  right  and  that  Mr. 
Gross  as  our  disagreeing  commander 
in  chief  here  today  is  wrong. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Carnahan]  to  close  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays], 

Mr.  KAYS  of  Ohio.  There  are  just 
two  misstatements  that  I  would  like  to 
correct.  One  is  that  there  is  defense 
support  money  here  for  Israel.  There  is 
none.  Number  two — if  you  adopt  this 
amendment — Spain  is  not  going  to  be 
automatically  cut  out  because  it  is  not 
mentioned.  The  figure  will  just  be  re¬ 
duced  to  $600  million.  That  still  leaves 
enough  to  give  Spain  $30  million  and  I 
am  very  much  in  favor  of  that. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  for  a  vote  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken  out. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  might  not  have  taken 
this  time  if  the  gentleman  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania  had  not  said  what  he  did.  I 
am  glad  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  now  assumes  to  have  so  much  au¬ 
thority  and  influence  that  he  can  desig¬ 
nate  commanding  generals.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  VoRYs]  a  question.  How  much  of 
this  so-called  defense  support  did  the 
gentleman  say  the  Government  of  Viet¬ 
nam  is  getting? 

Mr.  VORYS.  That  amoimt  is  classi¬ 
fied,  but  it  is  in  the  book  right  here  at 
the  table  and  it  has  been  here  for  4  days 
now. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  says 
the  information  is  classified?  That  is 
nice.  I  would  like  to  read  from  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  other  body  on  the  foreign 
handout  bill  dealing  ■with  Vietnam. 
Listen  to  what  is  contained  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  report: 

In  Vietnam,  for  example,  'United  States 
representatives  have  met  with  only  limited 
success  in  the  past  2  years  in  persuading  the 
Vietnamese  Government  to  adopt  and  apply 
sound  economic  and  fiscal  policies,  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  development  program.  These  con¬ 
flicts  involve  a  basic  clash  between  political 
nationalism  and  sound  economics,  and  na¬ 
tionalism  prevailed. 


That  is  something  we  do  not  seem  to 
be  very  much  concerned  about  in  this 
country — nationalism — but  it  prevails  in 
Vietnam  where  we  are  shoveling  out  the 
money. 

The  report  reads  further: 

This  is  evident  in  various  facets  of  han¬ 
dling  commercial  aid.  It  appears  also  in 
budget  administration,  for  in  practice  there 
is  no  real  budget  control,  and,  consequently, 
budget  deficits  have  Increased  inflation  in 
the  economy. 

That  despite  what  we  are  doing,  I  say, 
and  I  am  not  reading  from  the  report 
now.  I  repeat — despite  what  we  are  do¬ 
ing  in  shoveling  out  money  to  that  coun¬ 
try — 

Now,  listen  to  this: 

Likewise,  the  Government  has  shown  a  sin¬ 
gular  reluctance  to  exercise  vigorously  its 
taxing  authority. 

Now,  you  go  ahead  and  spend  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  defense 
support  and  military  assistance  to  bol¬ 
ster  governments  that  are  not  taxing 
their  people.  Someone  said  a  little  while 
ago  that  we  have  had  to  do  all  of  these 
things  for  the  French,  who  are  notorious 
for  their  noncollection  of  taxes.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  we  provided  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  French  military 
budget  from  1950  through  1955,  and  are 
still  contributing  substantially.  Just 
how  much  farther  are  we  expected  to  go 
in  playing  suckers  for  the  entire  world? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferential  mo¬ 
tion.  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  5  min¬ 
utes.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
question  which  we  will  have  to  vote  on 
immediately  is  the  motion  to  strike  the 
enacting  clause.  After  that  is  defeated, 
which  I  assume  it  will  be,  then  the  ques¬ 
tion  comes  first  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment,  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd],  to  set 
the  figure  at  $690  million.  Then  if  that 
prevails  on  the  amendment  as  amended, 
then  the  question  comes  on  my  amend¬ 
ment  making  the  amount  $600  million. 
With  that  $600  million  in  the,  bill  the 
conferees  can  go  to  conference  and 
probably  come  up  with  exactly  the  figure 
which  the  House  recommended. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  Mr.  Gross. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd], 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered;  and  the  Chair 
appointed  Mr.  Carnahan  and  Mr.  Judd 
as  tellers. 

The  Committee  divided;  and  the  tell¬ 
ers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  101, 
noes  149. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
rejected. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re¬ 
curs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Pulton)  there 
were — ayes  155,  noes  74. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Stc.  5.  Title  I.  chapter  4,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  general  provisions  relating  to 
mutual  defense  assistance,  is  further  amend¬ 
ed  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  142  (b),  which  relates  to 
agreements,  strike  out  In  the  first  sentence 
"chapter  2  or”  and  “or  under  title  II.” 

(b)  Section  143  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  143.  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia;  In  fur¬ 
nishing  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  continuously  assure  himself  (1) 
that  Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  Its 
Independence,  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  Is  not 
participating  in  any  policy  or  program  for 
the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world,  and 
(3)  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  shall 
keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and  con¬ 
stantly  informed  of  any  assistance  furnished 
to  Yugoslavia  under  this  act.” 

(c)  Add  a  new  section  144  as  follows; 

"Sec.  144.  Southeast  Asia:  Assistance  un¬ 
der  this  title  shall  be  made  available  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  141  and  142, 
except  that  (1)  in  the  case  of  assistance  to 
the  Associated  States  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
■Vietnam,  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  assistance 
(not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  10  percent  of 
^e  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
121,  excluding  unexpended  balances  of  prior 
appropriations)  to  other  nations  in  the  area 
of  southeast  Asia,  the  President  may  waive 
specific  provisions  of  section  142  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  he  may  deem  necessary  in  the  national 
interest  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act.  The  President  or  such  ofiBcer  as  he  may 
designate  shall  report  each  instance  of  such 
waiver  to  the  Foreign  Relations,  Appropria¬ 
tions,  and  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Foreign  Affairs,  Appropria¬ 
tions,  and  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  30  days.” 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bentley:  On 
page  5,  strike  out  line  19  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  line  6  on  page  6,  and  insert 
the  following: 

"Sec.  143.  Prohibition  of  assistance  to 
Yugoslavia:  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  no  assistance  under  this  title 
or  any  other  title  of  this  act  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  to  Yugoslavia  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1957.” 

(Mr.  BENTLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment,  of  course,  is  an  annual  one 
that  we  get  every  year,  and  it  is  very 
briefly  and  simply  explained  by  saying 
that  it  takes  out  all  assistance  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  from  the  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram. 

My  purpose  in  offering  It  Is  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  many  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  including  myself,  that 
desire  an  opportunity  to  vote  against 
Communist  Yugoslavia.  They  will  have 
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the  opportunity  on  this  particular 
amendment. 

The  second  purpose  for  offering  the 
amendment,  however,  is  another  reason. 
I  am  sure  the  members  of  the  Committee 
will  recall  last  fall  an  invitation  to  Mar¬ 
shal  Tito  to  visit  this  country  issued  at 
a  time  when  Secretary  Dulles  was  in  the 
hospital  and  without  his  knowledge  or 
concurrence  at  that  particular  time. 
The  members  of  the  Committee  will,  of 
course,  recall  also  that  there  was  circu¬ 
lated  around  here  a  petition  opposing 
such  an  invitation  for  Marshal  Tito  to 
visit  this  country,  and  as  a  result  the 
thing  was  left  in  abeyance,  withdrawn, 
suspended,  or  what  have  you. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  substantiate 
this  fact,  but  I  have  heard  reports  that 
it  is  very  possible  that  after  the  Congress 
has  adjourned  and  gone  home,  the  sub¬ 
ject,  the  question,  of  an  invitation  to 
Marshal  Tito  will  again  be  reopened  by 
the  administration.  Therefore,  I  think 
the  House  might  put  itself  on  record  not 
only  on  the  question  of  assistance  to 
Yugoslavia  but  also  how  it  feels  about 
the  question  of  Marshal  Tito,  as  I  say, 
again  visiting  this  country.  When  we 
speak  of  visits,  incidentally,  it  would  also 
be  appropriate  to  mention  that  we  ap¬ 
parently  are  not  only  going  to  be  “hon¬ 
ored”  by  a  visit  by  Marshal  Tito  in  the 
foreseeable  future,  but  now  apparently 
by  Marshal  Zhukov. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  The  gentleman  used 
the  word  “honored”  by  a  visit.  I  believe 
he  means  “dishonored.” 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  When  I  get  a  chance 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  put  it  in  quotes. 

As  I  say,  the  question  of  a  visit  by 
Marshal  Zhukov  also  is  apparently  in 
the  offing  at  the  present  time,  a  visit  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  Wilson,  I  under¬ 
stand.  I  do  not  know  how  the  rest  of 
the  Members  feel  about  it,  but  I  can  say 
this,  that  I  think  it  would  be  very  un¬ 
fortunate  for  an  individual,  no  matter 
how  distinguished  his  military  career  in 
the  army  of  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
last  great  war,  who  rightfully  bears  the 
title  of  Butcher  of  Budapest,  to  be  in¬ 
vited  to  this  country  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  i»yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  was  intending  to  make 
the  same  statement  the  gentleman  has 
just  made.  When  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly  set  up  by  a  special 
committee  to  investigate  the  Soviet  con¬ 
quest  of  Hungary,  it  made  a  unanimous 
report  in  which  it  unqualifiedly  con¬ 
demned  the  Soviet  intervention  as  ag¬ 
gression.  The  only  word  that  can  de¬ 
scribe  the  action  of  the  Soviet  armies 
in  Hungary  is  the  word  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  used,  butchery.  And  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  many  of  us  in  the  Congress 
have  been  trying  our  best  to  get  the 
United  Nations  Assembly  to  meet  and 
condemn  this  outrageous  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviet  armies.  It  would  seem  to 
me  incredible  if  we  were  now  to  invite 


to  the  United  States  the  very  butcher. 
General  Zhukov,  whose  butchery  not 
only  the  United  Nations  but  all  the 
American  people  as  well  have  unani¬ 
mously  condemned. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  think  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  agree  with  me  that  if  this 
visit  is  actually  contemplated  and  forth¬ 
coming,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
for  Ambassador  Lodge  to  press  for  action 
on  the  committee  report  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes;  I  think  it  would  be 
practically  impossible.  But,  more  im¬ 
portant,  what  would  it  do  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  Hungary  and  all  other 
peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain?  How 
in  the  world  can  we  ask  them  to  hang 
on  in  their  resistance  to  the  tyrants 
oppressing  them  if  we  fraternize  with 
and  receive  as  honored  guests,  or  even 
appear  to  embrace  these  tyrants?  We 
never  yet  have  gained  in  the  end  by 
building  up  oppressors.  The  American 
role  is  to  stand  with  the  oppressed. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  am  glad  the  gen¬ 
tleman  agrees  with  me  on  this  question 
of  Marshal  Zhukov. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  . 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  agree  with 
everything  the  gentleman  has  said,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  we  need  to  worry 
niuch  about  anybody  in  the  House  in¬ 
viting  Marshal  Zhukov.  He  is  no  friend 
of  anybody  here.  It  is  the  President 
who  invited  him. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Well,  I  will  agree 
with  the  gentleman  to  this  extent,  that  I 
think  the  Members  of  the  House  might 
like  to  support  this  in  some  form  as  to 
how  they  feel  not  only  about  Marshal 
Zhukov,  but  also  about  Marshal  Tito. 
In  my  opinion,  they  are  two  of  a  kind. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man.  \ 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
listen  to  the  gentleman’s  amendment,  but 
I  did  not  know  that  it  had  anything  to 
do  at  all  with  Marshal  Zhukov  or  any 
visits  anywhere.  I  though  it  had  to  do 
with  cutting  out  all  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  in 
place  of  the  language  worked  out  in  the 
Senate  bill;  am  5  correct? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  That  is  quite  correct, 
Mr.  MASON.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY,  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  MASON.  But  the  principle  re¬ 
mains  the  same,  regardless  whether  you 
use  names  or  not.  It  is  the  principle 
that  we  should  keep  in  mind  and  not  the 
names. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  appreciate  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  contribution. 

(Mr.  OSMERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr,  Chairman,  like 
every  Member  of  this  body,  I  am  acutely 
aware  of  the  need  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
Government  and  to  lower  taxes.  But,  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  I  am  also  acutely  aware  of 
the  need  for  a  national  security  program 


second  to  none,  ^d  security  cannot  be 
bought  at  bargain-basement  prices. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  convinced  that 
any  efforts  to  eliminate  or  weaken  the 
so-called  foreign-aid  program  in  the 
name  of  economy  would  be  foolhardy. 
I  am  equally  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  frills,  boondoggles,  an  vision¬ 
ary  nonsense  must  be  ruthlessly  cut  from 
the  program  so  that  every  dollar  spent 
will  exert  maximum  effort.  I  believe  the 
changes  proposed  by  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  in  the  administration  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  will  cure  these  defects. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  foreign  aid  is  an  integi-al  part  of 
our  national  security  program  which 
serves  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  by  promoting  its  defense,  by  con¬ 
tributing  to  its  economic  and  spiritual 
growth,  and  by  helping  to  develop  a 
world  environment  of  freedom  in  which 
we  may  all  live  in  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  foreign-assistance 
program  is  a  tested  and  proven  supple¬ 
ment  for  our  Nation’s  defense  and  gives 
the  American  people  more  security  per 
dollar  invested  than  any  other  expendi¬ 
ture  made.  The  economic  and  military 
assistance  provided  to  friendly  nations 
helps  them  to  shore  up  their  economies 
and  strengthen  their  independence. 

In  the  case  of  Korea,  for  example, 
American  and  military  aid  has  enabled 
the  Koreans  to  build  up  their  own  armed 
forces  to  the  point  where  we  were  able 
to  bring  most  of  our  own  soldiers  home. 
In  the  past,  we  had  8  divisions  in  Korea ; 
now  we  have  2.  If  we  withdrew  our  as¬ 
sistance,  Korea  would  be  unable  to  de¬ 
fend  itself  and  we  would  then  face  the 
choice  of  either  losing  that  country  or 
sending  back  American  forces. 

In  the  past  8  years  the  United  States 
has  furnished  direct  military  assistance 
to  the  forces  of  friendly  nations  in  an 
amount  of  about  $17  billion.  In  this 
same  period  the  free-world  nations  have 
put  $107  billion  of  their  own  money  into 
the  common  defense  effort. 

With  this  $17  billion  expenditure  the 
United  States  has  helped  to  develop  and 
equip  a  free-world  strength  of  200  divi¬ 
sions  of  friendly  military  forces  which 
have  about  27,000  aircraft  and  operate 
about  2,500  active  combatant  naval  ves¬ 
sels. 

Since  1948  the  average  share  of  our 
gross  national  product  that  has  gone 
for  foreign  assistance  has  been  about 
1.7  percent,  dropping  to  1.1  percent  in 
1956.  The  average  annual  contribution 
of  every  American  man,  woman,  and 
child  since  World  War  n  has  been  about 
$26  each.  In  our  task  of  world  leader¬ 
ship,  the  most  important  job  of  all  is  the 
waging  of  peace  and  this  program  lays  a 
firmer  foundation  for  peace  than  any 
other  effort  of  om-  country. 

Certainly,  the  price  is  not  too  much  to 
pay  if  we  prevent  a  third  world  war. 

At  present,  our  foreign  aid  takes  the 
form  of  five  major  activities.  Military 
assistance  provides  arms,  equipment,  and 
training  of  military  forces  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  Defense  support  includes  special 
assistance  to  nations  with  which  we  have 
military  agreements.  Development  as¬ 
sistance,  sometimes  called  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  includes  loans  and  grants  for 
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long-range  projects  such  as  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  natural  reso{irces,  building  of 
transportation  systems,  and  establishing 
basic  industries. 

Technical  cooperation  includes  pro¬ 
grams  for  sharing  technical  skills  by 
sending  experts,  training  personnel,  and 
providing  equipment  for  demonstration. 
United  Nations  technical  assistance  in¬ 
cludes  the  United  States  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations  expanded  technical 
assistance  program,  similar  to  United 
States  technical  cooperation  except  that 
it  is  supported  by  many  nations. 

While  there  may  have  been  some  in¬ 
stances  of  overlapping  and  inefficiency 
in  the  administration  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram,  I  am  confident  that  changes  pro¬ 
posed  by  President  Eisenhower  in  his 
recommendations  to  Congress  will  rem¬ 
edy  these  defects.  These  changes  are 
basic  in  nature  and  involve  fom*  major 
policy  revisions,  as  follows: 

First,  defense  assistance  programs 
should  be  separated  from  programs  for 
economic  development.  Second,  de¬ 
fense  assistance  should  be  recognized 
and  treated  as  an  integral  part  of  our 
own  worldwide  defense  efforts.  Third, 
economic  development  assistance  should 
be  provided  primarily  through  loans,  on 
a  continuing  basis,  and  related  closely 
to  technical  assistance.  Fourth,  needs 
for  special  economic  assistance  should 
be  met  by  funds  authorized  and  appro¬ 
priated  specifically  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see  taxes 
reduced  for  every  citizen  as  much  as 
anyone.  However,  to  eliminate  or 
w^eaken  our  foreign  aid  program,  at  this 
moment  of  history,  is  most  certainly  not 
the  way  to  reduce  our  Federal  taxes.  I 
know  of  no  better  way  to  express  this 
than  to  quote  from  President  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  message  and  to  add  that  my  own 
experience  and  studies  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
back  up  the  President’s  words: 

There  Is.  however,  only  one  sound  way  for 
us  to  achieve  a  real  tax  reduction.  That 
way  is  to  succeed  in  waging  peace,  thereby 
permitting  a  substantial  cut  in  our  heavy 
military  expenditures.  A  substantial  cut 
in  these  expenditures,  in  the  face  of  present 
world  conditions,  would  be  foolhardy. 

Similarly,  and  for  the  same  reason,  refusal 
to  give  adequate  support  now  for  our  crucial 
mutual  security  programs  could  hardly  be 
more  ill-advised  or  ill-timed.  It  would  risk 
not  only  the  ultimate  attainment  of  the 
tremendous  military  savings  to  which  we  all 
aspire;  by  encouraging  aggression  and  dis¬ 
couraging  our  friends,  it  would  also  risk 
forcing  our  own.  defense  spending  to  a  level 
far  higher  than  it  is  today.  In  this  kind  of 
gamble.  American  lives  are  just  as  much  in 
the  balance  as  American  dollars. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  "Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
that  it  defies  the  laws  of  reason,  of  logic 
and  of  self-preservation  to  expend  the 
United  States  taxpayers’  money  for  the 
despotic  tyrant  Tito.  How  far  have  we 
departed  from  the  original  purposes  of 
this  Mutual  Security  Act  which  as  I  un¬ 
derstood  it  when  I  supported  it  on  every 
occasion,  were  to  stop  the  spread  of  com¬ 
munism,  to  stop  the  expansion,  aggres¬ 


sion,  takeover,  and  occupation  by  the 
Russian  Communists  of  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent  nations,  and  to  preserve  the 
rights  of  individual  freedom  and  liberty 
to  the  people  of  those  countries  who  are 
challenged  by  the  aggressive  tactics  of 
the  Russian  Communists,  and  to  win 
back  freedom  and  individual  liberty  for 
the  people  of  the  countries  which  the 
Russian  Communists  enslaved  by  their 
illegal  take-over  and  occupation? 

What  do  we  find  now?  The  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration,  in  effect,  is  asking 
Congress  to  support  communism.  This 
administration  wants  Congress  to  give 
United  States  taxpayers’  money  to  this 
Communist  Russian  stooge  Tito,  in  order 
to  help  him  build  up  the  Communist 
economy  which  means  the  strengthening 
of  his  tyrannical  Communist  control 
over  the  people  of  the  nations  which 
comprise  Yugoslavia.  For  what  pur¬ 
pose?  Certainly  not  expecting  Tito  to 
fight  in  the  cause  of  freedom  with  the 
forces  of  the  free  world,  because  he  will 
fight  with  the  Russians  in  case  of  a  con¬ 
flict  between  the  forces  of  freedom  and 
the  forces  of  tyranny. 

Tito  had  proved,  over  a  period  of  years, 
such  a  stanch  Communist  and  loyal  sup¬ 
porter  of  Moscow’s  Communist  imperial¬ 
ism  that  the  new  Russian  leaders  were 
convinced  that  his  way  of  spreading 
communism  in  the  world  through  the 
pretense  of  a  .different  communism  which 
was  alleged  to  be  democratic  in  domestic 
policies  and  nonimperialistic  in  foreign 
policy  was  the  most  efficient  way  to 
spread  communism  throughout  the 
world.  After  Stalin’s  death,  Tito  had 
many  times  whitewashed  Khrushchev 
and  Bulganin  by  proclaiming  them 
different,  democratic,  nonimperialistic 
Communists.  Because  of  Tito’s  white¬ 
wash  of  the  criminals,  Khrushchev  and 
Bulganin,  thefe  was  arranged  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  Tito  and  the  Kremlin 
in  June  1955  in  Belgrade.  Since  that 
time  Khrushchev  and  Tito  have  been 
pursuing  their  joint  strategy  of  promot¬ 
ing  independent  communism  as  a  means 
to  deceive  and  confuse  the  free  world. 

How  successful  they  have  been  in  their 
endeavors  can  best  be  seen  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  Communist  Poland.  While  the 
new  Communist  strategic  line,  that  of 
independent  communism,  does  not  re¬ 
quire  any  basic  change  in  Communist 
reality,  it  is  very  efficient  in  creating  in 
the  free  world  the  illusion  that  commu¬ 
nism  is  abandoning  its  fundamental  aim 
of  world  conquest  and  that  it  is  impera¬ 
tive  to  help  the  good,  independent  Com¬ 
munists  against  the  bad,  imperialistic 
Communists. 

The  Russian  alleged  champion  of  Po¬ 
lish  independence,  Gomulka,  went  to 
Moscow  and  agreed  that  the  Russian 
troops  must  stay  in  Poland,  and  while  a 
Polish  Communist  delegation  was  nego¬ 
tiating  in  Washington  for  American  sur¬ 
plus  goods  and  loans,  the  Communist 
Polish  Government  was  giving  a  con¬ 
siderable  sum  of  money  to  Communist 
North  Vietnam  for  construction  projects. 
Communist  Gomulka’s  sellout  of  the  Po¬ 
lish  peoples  rights  to  govern  themselves, 
without  the  occupation  troops  of  a  for¬ 
eign  Communist  regime,  unfortunately 
did  not  prevent  the  Polish  Communist 
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regime  from  obtaining  aid  from  the 
United  States,  without  any  conditions 
being  imposed  which  might,  at  least, 
offer  a  hope  that  the  people,  rather  than 
the  Communist  regime,  would  be  helped. 

Although  Tito  stated  on  March  29  of 
this  year  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
national  communism,  and  that  national 
communism  was  a  term  invented  by 
western  newspapermen,  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  seems  to  be  based  on  that 
fatal  illusion.  Another  significant  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  last  few  months  has 
been  the  change  of  tactics  of  the  regime 
in  Communist  China  along  the  same 
lines  as  Yugoslavia  and  Poland;  that  is, 
toward  a  milder  form  of  communism 
with  more  concessions  to  the  people.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  Yugoslav 
and  Polish  pattern  is  being  repeated  on 
a  gigantic  scale.  The  Chinese  Commu¬ 
nists  are  reasoning  correctly.  If  what 
'Tito  and  Gomulka  have  done  has  been 
enough  to  open  the  coffers  of  the  capital¬ 
ist  nations  for  them,  it  should  not  be 
hard  for  the  Red  Chinese  to  achieve  the 
same  purpose. 

The  future  prospects  of  such  a  devel¬ 
opment  should  be  apparent.  One  by  one 
the  Communist-occupied  counties  will, 
by  the  flimsiest  pretenses  of  independ¬ 
ence  and  democratic  change,  maneuver 
themselves  into  a  permanent  dole  from 
the  United  States  taxpayers.  Before 
long,  if  the  United  States  continues  its 
folly,  communism  in  the  whole  world  will 
have  become  innocuous,  democratic,  non¬ 
imperialistic,  and  the  free  world,  espe¬ 
cially  the  United  States,  will  be  financing 
the  consolidation  and  further  spread  of 
communism  throughout  the  world. 

After  the  visit  of  Tito  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  1956  one  of  the  most  widely 
circulated  stories  concerned  an  incident 
in  Stalingrad.  The  free  press  reported 
that  Zhukov  and  Tito  were  together  at  an 
affair.  Zhukov  was  represented  as  hav¬ 
ing  made  a  casual  speech  in  which  he 
announced  happily  that  in  the  event  of 
war  Yugoslavia  and  the  Soviet  Union 
“would  march  shoulder  to  shoulder.” 
Tito  was  reported  as  being  yery  em¬ 
barrassed  and  in  fact,  angry  by  the  so- 
called  Zhukov  speech.  .  It  was  also  re¬ 
ported  that  while  the  Western  press  gave 
the  Zhukov  talk  big  headlines,  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs  did  not  print  a  word  of  it.  The  real 
facts  of  the  matter  are  the  affair  at  Sta¬ 
lingrad  did  take  place,  but  the  speaker 
was  Tito,  not  Zhukov.  Here  is  a  photo¬ 
static  copy  of  the  June  12,  1956,  issue  of 
Politika,  which  I  have  been  informed  is 
the  largest  Communist  daily  newspaper 
in  Belgrade.  I  obtained  this  photostatic 
copy  from  the  Library  of  Congress,  where 
the  translations  were  made.  Under  the 
main  headlines — “The  Official  Visit  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic  to  the 
Soviet  Union”  and  the  subtitle  “Heroic 
Stalingrad  has  enthusiastically  welcomed 
President  Tito.”  Tito’s  remarks  were 
printed  in  full — “Yugoslavia,  in  time  of 
war,  as  in  time  of  peace,  marches  shoul¬ 
der  to  shoulder  with  the  Soviet  people 
toward  the  same  goal — the  goal  of  the 
victory  of  socialism.” 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  this  amendment  is  a  diflBcult  one 
because  it  places  our  defensive  system  in 
a  rather  peculiar  situation  because  our 
southeastern  defense  line  includes  Yugo¬ 
slavia  as  a  vital  part  of  that  defense  sys¬ 
tem. 

What  are  we  going  to  do?  We  have 
embraced  Tito,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  I  do  not  think  we  can  trust  him, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  trust  a 
Communist  anywhere.  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  policy  in  handling  Yugoslavia 
has  been  rather  inconsistent.  We  know 
that  the  basic  underlying  concept  of  this 
legislation  is  that  we  are  going  to  stop 
the  spread  of  communism,  first  by  ap¬ 
propriating  enough  money  to  build  de¬ 
fensive  mechanisms.  In  this  bill  be¬ 
fore  us  we  have  a  new  gimmick,  that 
of  development  assistance.  It  seems  to 
me  wholly  inconsistent  when  we  think 
what  we  are  doing  as  far  as  Communist 
Yugoslavia  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  my  privilege 
to  have  had  a  number  of  loyal,  patriotic 
Yugoslavs  visit  my  office  and  discuss  with 
me  Tito  and  his  dictatorship.  Tito  does 
not  have  the  loyal  support  of  the  Yugo¬ 
slavs.  He  has  built  up  a  dictatorship 
and  by  brute  force  has  been  able  to 
maintain  it.  But  you  give  the  Yugo¬ 
slav  patriots  an  opportunity  to  rebel  and 
they  will  rebel.  It  seems  to  me  here  is 
an  opportunity,  at  least  to  express  our¬ 
selves  so  far  as  aiding  this  particular 
brand  of  communism  is  concerned.  I 
recognize  fully  the  dangers,  as  I  already 
said,  to  the  defensive  system  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  But  I  am  fearful  that 
when  the  chips  are  down,  Mr.  Tito  will  be 
found  right  behind  Mr.  Khrushchev  and 
his  gang  of  gangsters. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Then  I  take 
it  apart  from  the  remarks  the  gentleman 
made  at  the  beginning — that  he  is  in 
support  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Yes;  I  sup¬ 
port  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  I  thought 
at  the  start  of  your  remarks  that  the 
gentleman  was  not  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  heartily 
agree  with  this  amendment  to  serve  no¬ 
tice  that  all  of  us  are  not  going  along 
blindly  in  support  of  communism  and 
Tito. 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  May  I  add 
that  I  congratulate  the  gentleman. 

I  have  consistently  advocated  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  aid  of  any  sort  to  Tito’s 
Yugoslavia.  I  want  at  this  time  to  re¬ 
affirm  my  stand  on  this  question.  That 
Tito  is  still  within  the  Commimist  orbit, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  That  the  Krem¬ 
lin  exacts  tribute  from  those  within  its 
orbit  there  can  also  be  no  doubt.  Why, 
then,  should  be  wealth  of  our  Nation  be 
poured  into  the  Kremlin  through  the 
funnel  of  Yugoslavia?  What  do  we  gain 
either  in  friendship,  defense,  or  recipro¬ 
cal  aid?  Why  is  this  so  vital  to  our  con¬ 
tainment  policy? 


When  aid  was  first  granted  to  Tito, 
we  took  him  on  faith.  In  what  way  has 
he  responded  that  would  lead  us  to 
believe  that  faith  was  well  founded? 

This  subject  has  been  debated  pro  and 
con  each  year  when  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  has  been  up  for  consideration.  I 
have  listened  carefully  to  all  of  the 
arguments  advanced  in  favor  of  contin¬ 
uing  aid,  but  have  yet  to  be  convinced 
of  the  need.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe 
all  reason  points  to  the  necessity  of 
withdrawing  such  aid,  thus  serving  no¬ 
tice  on  Tito  that  he  cannot  carry  water 
on  both  shoulders. 

(Mr.  DORN  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Bentley]  .  Since  1951, 1  have  spon¬ 
sored  both  in  committee  and  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  this  type  of  amendment 
which  would  cut  off  all  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 
Last  year,  the  Congress  made  a  deter¬ 
mination  that  assistance  to  Yugoslavia 
should  be  suspended,  but  the  President 
made  a  determination  that  assistance  to 
Yuogoslavia  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  In  S.  2130,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  required  to  continue  these  deter¬ 
minations  and  assurances.  It  seems  to 
me  rather  unusual  that  one  nation  is 
isolated  to  have  special  watching.  I, 
therefore,  feel  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  for  a  moment  to  the  second  as¬ 
surance  requested  of  the  President,  “that 
Yugoslavia  is  not  now  participating  in 
any  type  of  program  for  the  Communist 
conquest  of  the  world.’’ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  absolutely  sure, 
that  Yugoslavia  is  the  key  nation  and 
when  I  say  key  nation,  I  am  referring  to 
Marshal  Tito,  in  the  endeavor  to  bring 
about  peaceful  coexistence.  If  you  re¬ 
member,  in  1955,  a  joint  declaration  was 
made  by  Khrushchev  and  Tito  after  their 
Belgrade  meeting.  At  that  time,  they 
said  they  would  march  shoulder  to 
shoulder  toward  socialism.  Then,  if 
you  remember,  in  1956,  in  Moscow,  Tito 
said: 

In  the  future  they  would  not  only  march 
shoulder  to  shoulder  toward  socialism  but 
at  the  same  time  Zhukov  and  Khrushchev 
announced  they  would  march  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  any  future  war. 

To  me  the  real  test  of  where  Tito 
stands  in  the  struggle  between  commu¬ 
nism  and  the  free  world  occurred  last 
fall  at  the  time  of  the  Hungarian  re¬ 
bellion.  If  you  remember,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  revolution,  he  claimed  very 
calmly  and  quietly  that  it  was  to  a  de¬ 
gree  a  good  thing.  However,  at  a  later 
date,  he  claimed  and  I  quote,  “That  the 
Soviet  aggression  in  Hungary  was  nec¬ 
essary.”  To  me,  this  was  the  very  time, 
that  Tito  should  have  stood  up  for  the 
East  or  for  the  West — at  that  time  he 
definitely  stated  his  position  in  siding 
with  Russia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  and  I  should  realize 
that  in  this  fight  between  communism 
and  the  free  world,  we  must  aid  and  help 
our  friends.  There  is  no  assurance  that 
he  is  our  friend.  There  is  assurance,  I 
feel,  that  he  is  an  ally  of  the  Soviet. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  need  for  further 


military  equipment  to  go  to  Yugoslavia 
because  we  have  not  at  this  moment 
enough  planes  or  jet  planes  to  send  to 
our  friends,  and  I  certainly  think  we 
should  not  send  jet  planes  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  commend  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  from  New  York  for  her  in¬ 
sistent  and  consistent  fight  against 
communism  and  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

I  rise  to  ask  the  gentlewoman  whether 
the  provision  that  the  committee  wrote 
in  the  legislation  last  year;  that  is,  that 
the  President  shall  continuously  assure 
himself  our  aid  to  Yugoslavia  is  in  our 
national  interest — can  the  gentlewoman 
advise  the  House  whether  ,  the  executive 
department  followed  through  to  the 
letter  of  the  law?  Has  the  request  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States  fully  and  con¬ 
stantly  informed  of  the  assistance  fi¬ 
nished  to  Yugoslavia? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  When  the 
President  decided  to  renew  aid  to  Yugo- 
slava,  I  can  only  assume  that  he  must 
have  lived  up  to  it.  I  am  sure  that  under 
the  guidance  of  the  proper  officials,  he 
must  have  detennined  that  it  was  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Do  we  have  evidence 
that  the  assistance  we  have  given  was 
not  in  our  national  interest?  I  am  just 
as  disturbed  as  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  should  our  country  make  pos¬ 
sible  to  Yugoslavia  strategic  military 
equipment.  Nevertheless,  do  we  have 
evidence  that  any  of  the  assistance  we 
have  given  in  the  past  was  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  answer  that  in  this  way.  Last 
Easter,  when  I  was  in  Europe,  and  met 
the  representatives  of  the  military  and 
questioned  them  on  the  inspection  of  the 
militai*y  materiel  that  we  gave  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  they  claimed  that  we  could  have 
inspection  of  these  materiel  that  we  sent 
them.  But  when  I  asked  them,  “Have 
you  met  with  the  military  authorities  of 
Yugoslaiva  to  discuss  the  use  of  that 
military  materiel,”  the  answer  was,  “We 
are  not  able  to  get  that  meeting.” 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  commend  the  gen¬ 
tlewoman  for  her  very  fine  presentation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  20  minutes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object, 
unless  I  am  given  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object, 
unless  I  am  given  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  amendments  thereto  close  in  30  min¬ 
utes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  does  that  allow  each  Mem¬ 
ber? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  about 
to  determine  that.  That  will  be  3% 
minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I 
first  came  to  Congress  more  than  5  years 
ago  my  speech  on  the  floor  of  Congress 
was  against  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
when  the  tax  collector  has  just  called, 
every  American  citizen  becomes  more 
conscious  than  ever  of  his  tax  bill  and 
wonders  where  his  tax  dollars  have  gone. 
For  at  least  a  decade,  now,  American  tax¬ 
payers  have  paid  more  than  $5  billion 
annually  to  foreign  countries  in  the  form 
of  foreign  aid,*  with  never  a  full  and  un¬ 
derstandable  accounting  of  how  their 
money  is  being  spent. 

The  reports  of  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  and  the  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  reports  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense,  are  so  obscure  that, 
even  after  careful  study,  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  find  out  what  is  being  done. 
On  the  military  side,  the  facts  are 
market  “classified”  that  ought  to  be  pub¬ 
lic  infoi'mation.  Practically  everybody 
in  the  Pacific  knows  how  much  we  are 
spending  in  Korea  and  Formosa,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Communists.  The  only  persons 
who  are  not  allowed  to  know  are  the 
American  taxpayers. 

The  taxpayers  have  a  right,  not  only  to 
the  facts,  but  to  the  facts  presented-  in 
a  way  that  they  can  understand. 

When  and  where  this  fantastic  pro¬ 
gram  will  end  is  anybody’s  guess  but,  my 
friends,  let  us  hope  that  that  time  is  not 
too  far  away.  The  average  American 
citizen  is  intelligent  and  is  not  easily 
duped  on  any  matter,  especially  where  it 
involves  his  hard-earned  dollars.  Yet, 
many  thinking  people  in  our  Nation 
hang  on  to  the  belief  that  the  reckless 
squandering  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  is  a  worthy  project.  I  cannot 
go  along  with  this  strange  point  of  view. 

We  want  to  help  people  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  help  themselves.  Instead  we 
are  perpetuating  an  entrenched  bu¬ 
reaucracy  of  United  States  planners  and 
spenders  the  like  of  which  has  never 
been  known.  We  have  created  a  Frank¬ 
enstein  under  the  name  of  foreign  aid 
that  is  likely  to  destroy  the  entire  eco¬ 
nomic  structure  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  all  of  the  history  of  the 
world  no  country  has  ever  embarked 
upon  such  a  program.  The  reason  for 
this  program  is  obvious.  There  are 
those  who  want  to  keep  their  jobs  and 
make  new  jobs  for  others.  There  are 
those  who  want  to  sell  their  goods  and 
wares  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayers  with  no  thought  of  ever  quit- 
ing.  This  program  under  its  present 
leadership  will  go  on  forever. 

We  talk  about  fighting  communism. 
Has  it  ever  occured  to  this  House  that 
the  Russians  are  the  greatest  advocates 
of  foreign  aid?  Are  we  being  driven  to 
destruction  by  doing  the  things  that  the 
Russians  have  laid  out  for  us  to  do? 


We  claim  to  be  fighting  communism, 
yet  we  are  joining  hands  with  Russia  to 
help  Tito.  How  can  any  man  sit  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  justify  that?  I  trust  that  this 
bill  will  be  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for 
recognition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  3%  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr-.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
up  a  lot  more  time  but  I  am  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  this.  We  who  come  here 
have  the  responsibility  of  enacting  leg¬ 
islation  for  the  entire  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  I  am  sure  that  every 
man  and  every  woman  here  is  voting  his 
own  conscience:  but  for  the  life  of  me  I 
cannot  understand  how  we  can  come  into 
this  House  and  vote  to  send  our  boys  to 
war  and  at  the  same  time  buy  and  fur¬ 
nish  the  material  with  which  they  are 
to  be  destroyed.  I  just  cannot  see  how 
we,  a  Christian  people,  can  join  hands 
with  peole  who  plot  our  own  destruction. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  last 
Tuesday  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Smith],  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  a  story  that  had 
been  circulated  in  the  newspapers  of 
Washington  in  reference  to  profiteering 
in  offshore  procurement.  In  response  to 
questions  asked  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  and  others,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI  said: 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out  that 
the  General  Accounting  OfiSce  specifically  ad¬ 
vised  our  committee  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  that  it  had  found  no  evidence 
of  any  corruption  at  all. 

Subsequently,  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Coffin]  took  the  floor  to 
substantiate  the  statement  that  there 
had  been  no  corruption  in  offshore  pro¬ 
curement. 

On  July  15,  in  response  to  a  letter  I 
wrote  to  the  Comptroller  General,  the 
same  Comptroller  General  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  was  speaking  about, 
and  in  connection  with  the  same  offshore 
procurement  matter,  I  received  a  letter 
from  which  I  quote  the  following: 

Our  report  actually  concerned  the  fact 
that  prices  in  certain  contracts  with  foreign 
governments  or  their  instrumentalities  in¬ 
cluded  allowances  for  profit  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  bilateral  agreements  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  these  govern¬ 
ments. 

The  Comptroller  General  uses  the  word 
“contrary.”  He  might  just  as  well  have 
said  that  they  violated  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  with  respect  to  the  purchase 
of  military  supplies  from  foreign 
producers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gross  moves  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  enacting 
clause  be  stricken. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Comptroller  General  in  this  letter  goes 
on  and  says: 

We  were  informed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  it  was  considered  advisable 
that  the  contents  of  this  report  be  treated 
as  classified  information  since  it  might  be 
detrimental  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  in  future  country-to-country  nego¬ 
tiations  relative  to  the  problem  should  this 
information  be  disclosed.  Consequently, 
the  report  was  given  a  classification  of 
“Secret.” 

Awhile  ago  a  Member  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs  waived  some  cop¬ 
ies  of  classified  material  on  this  subject. 
It  seems  to  me  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  did  not  do  its  homework 
very  well  when  it  had  the  Comptroller 
General  before  the  committee  because 
in  the  letter,  which  is  not  secret  or 
classified,  he  says  that  agreements  have 
been  violated.  Yet  we  have  from 
gentlemen  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  the  statement  that  there  was  no 
violation.  Apparently  they  are  saying 
to  us  there  was  no  profiteering,  which, 
of  course,  is  a  first  cousin  to  corruption. 
Which  way  does  the  committee  want  to 
have  it? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  As  one  member  of 
the  committee,  I  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  there  was  violation.  The 
Comptroller  General  said  in  his  letter 
that  these  violations  have  been  corrected 
and  we  were  told  in  committee  that  they 
were  corrected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  can  a  violation  be 
corrected  simply  by  saying  it  has  been 
corrected? 

Mr.  JUDD.  One  reason  they  did  not 
want  to  make  it  public  now  was  the 
fact  they  are  in  the  process  of  recovering 
these  sums.  They  said  there  is  no 
evidence  of  profiteering.  They  and  we 
disagree  as  to  just  what  the  language  of 
the  contracts  means  and  now  there  are 
negotiations  going  on  to  secure  settle¬ 
ments  with  reimbursement  to  us  of  all 
profits  which  actually  accrued  to  foreign 
governments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  now,  that  is  not 
the  Comptroller’s  letter  at  all. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  the  gentleman  will  look 
at  page  10876  of  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord,  day  before  yesterday,  in  a  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  our  committee  from  Mr. 
Campbell,  the  Comptroller  General,  he 
will  find  this  language: 

Our  reviews  of  the  offshore  procurement 
program  in  Europe,  and  the  reports  which  we 
have  prepared  as  a  resuit  of  these  reviews, 
have  not  disclosed  any  valid  evidence  of 
personal  enrichment  of  foreign  politicians. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  want  to  hear 
any  more  about  that. 

Mr.  JUDD.  “Profiteering  by  foreign 
government- owned  corporations,  pay¬ 
ment  of  ‘kickbacks’  or  the  use  of  dummy 
corporations.” 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  question  is.  Did 
they  or  did  they  not  violate  the  agree¬ 
ment  prohibiting  profits,  and  why  should 
this  be  classified  material?  Why  should 
not  the  taxpayers  know? 
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^  Mr.  JUDD.  Because  they  are  tidying 
to  work  it  out  with  the  involved  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  the  Comptroller 
General  said  that  they  violated  the 
agreement.  That  is  suflQcient  for  me. 
Was  it  representatives  of  the  Defense 
Department  that  violated  the  agreement 
or  was  it  foreign  governments  that  vio¬ 
lated  the  agreement? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  asked  Mr.  Campbell  that 
very  question.  I  said,  “Is  it  because  oth¬ 
ers  have  tried  to  conceal  improper  prof¬ 
its,  or  is  it  because  our  own  people  have 
not  been  sufficiently  vigilant  to  discover 
violations?”  And  he  said  it  is  a  matter 
of  determining  the  facts  as  to  the  own¬ 
ership  of  the  agencies  that  filled  the 
contracts.  For  instance,  you  fill  out  an 
income-tax  blank.  You  or  I  think  an 
item  is  deductible.  The  agents  say  it  is 
not  deductible.  They  do  not  accuse  you 
or  me  of  a  crime.  It  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  whether  it  is  deductible  or  not, 
and  that  is  exactly  like  what  is  going 
on  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  This  Committee  is 
entitled  to  some  explanation  as  to  why 
6  major  oil  companies  in  America  are 
being  sued  at  this  time  for  nearly  $100 
million  for  overpricing  of  oil  through 
this  program.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
it  is  natural  for  mistakes  like  that  to  be 
made? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  it  is  not  nat¬ 
ural  for  mistakes  like  that  to  be  made. 
It  is  high  time,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  well  suggested  on  Tuesday  of 
this  week  in  general  debate,  that  this 
business  of  classifying  information  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  general  public  be  stopped. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  motion  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Griffuj]  . 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  voice  for  the  record  my  support  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley]  which 
would  eliminate  mutual  security  funds 
for  Yugoslavia  from  this  bill. 

In  general,  I  have  supported  the  mu¬ 
tual  security  program  as  a  vital  part  of 
our  total  defense  effort. 

I  have  tried  to  keep  an  open  mind  on 
the  Tito  issue  and  to  consider  carefully 
the  arguments  and  evidence  which  have 
come  to  my  attention.  However,  as  yet, 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  aid 
to  Marshal  Tito  will  add  anything  to  our 
military  strength.  On  the  contrary,  I 
can  only  conclude  that  every  dollar 
which  goes  to  Tito  will  be  a  dollar  sub¬ 
tracted  from  our  defense  effort. 

I  recognize  the  argument  that  we 
should  consider  help  for  those  peoples 
under  Communist  control  who  are  seek¬ 
ing  to  break  their  chains  imposed  by 
totalitarian  rulers.  However,  to  put  guns 
in  the  hands  of  Tito,  and  to  put  money 
in  his  pocket,  can  only  strengthen  his 
grip  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  the 
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good  Yugoslav  people  ever  to  throw  him 
out  of  power. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Porter]. 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  agree 
with  the  very  able  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  Judd]  that  our  country  is 
and  should  be  on  the  side  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  and  not  on  the  side  of  the  op¬ 
pressor.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
administration  is  disloyal,  as  has  been 
suggested. 

I  think  that  the  distinction  between 
helping  Tito,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Franco, 
Syngman  Rhee,  and  others  down  the  line, 
and  between  helping  certain  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  dictator, s — and  I  shall  have  an 
amendment  on  that  subsequently — is 
simply  in  terms  of  mutual  security,  which 
is  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

I  served,  as  many  people  did,  in  World 
War  n.  One  of  our  allies  was  Soviet 
Russia.  I  do  not  like  Communist  dicta¬ 
torships.  I  did  not  like  them  then  and  I 
do  not  like  them  now.  But  I  was  glad  to 
see  what  they  were  doing  on  their  front 
during  that  war. 

When  we  have  a  good  reason  to  sup¬ 
port  a  country,  that  does  not  mean  that 
we  approve  their  government,  not  at  all. 
It  means  that  we  are  acting  for  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States.  I  believe 
that  the  language  in  this  bill  safeguards 
us.  I  believe  it  very  clearly  makes  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  kind  of  conditions  we  need 
to  see  so  that  our  assistance  is  given  un¬ 
der  the  proper  safeguards. 

Of  course,  we  are  on  the  side  of  the 
oppressed.  Of  course,  we  are  against 
the  forms  of  government  represented  by 
Tito  and  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Ibn  Saud, 
and  other  dictators.  Of  course  we  are. 
My  hope  is  that  our  country,  our  Nation, 
will  say  so  more  loudly  than  they  have 
been  doing.  I  want  to  say  this,  that  in 
!South  America,  where  we  have  been 
helping  many  dictators,  with  no  observ¬ 
able  military  advantage,  we  have  hurt 
ourselves  tremendously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  let  me 
say  this.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
subscribe  to  everything  the  military  says. 
When  they  say  that  we  must  help  this 
country  or  that,  I  think  we,  as  Congress¬ 
men,  have  a  duty  to  look  and  see  for  our¬ 
selves  as  best  we  can  whether  there  is  an 
observable  military  advantage.  If  we 
have  to  have  the  devil  on  our  side  we 
ought  to  see  some  substantial  advantage 
in  having  him  on  our  side.  That  I  say  is 
the  purpose  of  cooperating  with  dicta¬ 
tors,  unsavory  persons,  such  as  Mr.  Tito 
and  the  others. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  could  not  quite  fol¬ 
low  the  gentleman’s  distinction  between 
totalitarian  dictators.  Particularly  the 
distinction  as  it  pertains  assistance  and 
mm  national  security  and  interest.  Does 
the  gentleman  maintain  that  a  country 
not  now  under  communism  or  immedi- 
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ately  threatened  by  communism  should 
not  receive  assistance?  Is  it  not  in  our 
national  interest  to  assist  nations  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  infiltration  and  invasion 
by  the  Communists?  The  gentleman 
surely  does  not  believe  it  is  only  in  our 
national  interest  to  help  dictators  if  they 
are  Communists  or  are  neutrals?  Must 
a  nation  become  Communist  to  get  our 
attention  and  assistance?  Surely,  it  is 
in  our  national  interest  to  prevent  any 
country  from  becoming  Communist 
dominated. 

Mr.  PORTER.  May  I  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  from  our  deepest  traditions 
we  are  against  any  dictatorship  and  that 
we  are  for  helping  persons  in  the  world 
gain  freedom  and  enjoy  democracy  and 
individual  rights.  We  never  help  a  dic¬ 
tator,  but  we  do  help  ourselves  on  those 
occasions  when  we  have  a  substantial 
military  advantage  to  achieve  by  spend¬ 
ing  money  in  these  unfortunate  coun¬ 
tries.  Mutual  security  is  primarily  for 
this  Nation.  We  only  make  deals  with 
dictators  when  the  military  advantages 
make  this  worthwhile  in  our  struggle 
against  international  commimism. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Fulton]. 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment  to  cut  out 
all  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  as  this  amend¬ 
ment  obviously  goes  too  far.  I  have 
probably  been  the  first  one  in  Congress, 
which  I  was,  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
limit  aid  and  put  conditions  on  aid  to 
Tito  in  Yugoslavia,  and  have  opposed 
his  official  visit  to  this  country.  We  must 
distinguish  between  Communist  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  non-Commimist  subju¬ 
gated  peoples  of  the  Eastern  European 
nations. 

I  have  during  the  past  90  days  been  to 
Yugoslavia  and  spent  about  a  week 
there  checking  this  very  problem.  I  felt 
that  I  should  study  the  difficult  problem 
firsthand,  because  I  have  been  one  of 
those  in  opposition.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  I  showed  up  in  the  country,  one  of 
the  Communist  officials  said  to  me  after 
several  days,  “You  ai'e  almost  the  last 
one  in  the  world  we  expected  to  show 
up  here.”  As  you  know,  I  went  as  a 
tourist,  not  as  an  official.  I  think  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  [Mrs. 
Kelly]  would  be  the  last  person  they 
would  expect  to  show  up  in  Yugoslavia, 
but  I  was  pretty  clearly  the  next  to  the 
last.  I  believe  I  can  give  her  that  honor. 

My  conclusion  is  given  after  much 
study  in  Yugoslavia.  We  must  distin¬ 
guish  in  these  Eastern  European  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  subjugated  countries  be¬ 
tween  the  Communist  governments  and 
the  people  who  are  non- Communist 
peoples.  I  voted  for  aid  for  Poland,  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  that  the  good  Polish  people 
are  moving  away  from  communism. 
They  are  at  present  95  percent  Catholic 
and  religious. 

When  I  went  to  Yugoslavia  I  found  a 
very  warm  welcome  by  the  Yugoslav  peo¬ 
ple.  They  are  basically  friendly  to  the 
United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Yugoslav  Government  is  gradually  los¬ 
ing  its  absolute  power  over  the  people. 
There  are  only  2  percent  of  the  present 
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households  now  that  are  on  state  cooper¬ 
ative  or  collective  farms.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  the  collective  farms  have  been 
closed  by  voluntary  peasant  action  since 
1953. 

The  Yugoslav  Government  took  up 
collectivization  as  priority  aim  at  the 
end  of  1948,  apparently  as  an  aftermath 
of  the  Cominform  break,  and  the  share 
of  tillable  land  in  the  collectivized  sec¬ 
tor  jumped  from  3.3  percent  in  January 
1949  to  12.6  percent  in  June  of  the  same 
year.  The  peak  of  collectivization  was 
reached  in  mid-1951,  when  nearly  25  per¬ 
cent  of  the  tillable  land  and  18  percent 
of  the  farm  households  were  in  collec¬ 
tive  farms.  The  collectivized  sector  be¬ 
gan  to  dwindle  away  during  1952,  and 
after  the  government  officially  called  a 
halt  to  the  policy  of  collectivization  in 
March  1953,  and  sanctioned  the  with¬ 
drawal  from  the  collectives  of  all  peas¬ 
ants  who  wanted  to  leave,  collective 
farms  declined  rapidly  to  their  present 
status,  embracing  about  3  percent  of  the 
tillable  land  and  2  percent  of  the  peas¬ 
ant  households. 

In  addition  to  the  land  held  by  the  col¬ 
lective  farms,  about  6  percent  of  the  till¬ 
able  land  is  held  by  state  farms  and  1 
percent  by  the  general  agricultural  co¬ 
operatives,  making  a  total  of  about  10 
percent  held  by  the  state  and  coopera¬ 
tive  sectors  and  90  percent  by  private 
peasants.  About  98  percent  of  peasant 
households  are  in  the  private  sector. 

Likewise  the  peasants  and  the  people 
themselves  have  opened  the  churches,  so 
the  peasants  and  people  can  now  go  free¬ 
ly  to  church.  There  is  no  doubt  there 
has  been  and  is  repression  of  religious 
leaders,  and  there  are  many  policies  of 
the  government  that  do  not  conform  to 
our  democratic  ideals.  But  we  must 
see  where  and  in  what  direction  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  these  subjugated  nations  are 
moving.  We  should  not  in  any  circum¬ 
stances  turn  these  fine  people  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  against  us,  and  force  them  to  turn 
in  other  directions  for  necessary  food 
and  technical  assistance.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  America  should  use  lack  of 
food,  and  starvation,  as  a  means  of  for¬ 
eign  policy.  This  is  against  our  patriotic 
and  religious  inheritance  in  America. 

Let  us  adopt  the  program  that  Senator 
Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts,  has  recom¬ 
mended  of  encouraging  people  in  the 
subjugated  countries  to  free  themselves 
from  their  chains  and  come  to  the  free 
world.  Do  not  force  these  unfortunate 
peoples  to  the  terrible  choice  to  make  of 
slavery  or  revolution  as  Hungary  has 
had,  and  decimation  by  the  Soviets  when 
the  foreign  troons  move  in. 

When  we  get  to  the  place  where  there 
is  a  quiet  peoples’  revolution  going  on, 
as  I  can  assure  you  there  is  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  when  there  is  a  movement  toward 
a  more  broadly  based  government  and 
somewhat  less  repressive,  when  the 
Yugoslav  people  have  now  moved  so  that 
75  percent  of  their  foreign  trade  is  with 
the  free  world,  let  us  encourage  it, 
through  continued  emphasis  on  non¬ 
military  aid  to  the  people,  and  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  arms  aid,  to  necessary  arms  for 
defensive  purposes  only,  to  insure  the 
independence  of  the  Yugoslav  people 
from  outside  attack. 


I  am  one  of  those  who  met  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Waters,  head  of  the  military  assist¬ 
ance  group  of  the  United  States  in 
Yugoslavia.  I  asked  him  to  continue 
the  present  policy  of  not  sending  any 
modern  jet  planes  to  Yugoslavia  such  as 
planes  of  the  F-86  and  Century  series,  as 
I  do  not  view  these  planes  as  defensive 
weapons,  and  they  might  be  used  in  op¬ 
position  to  our  United  States  retaliatory 
air  power  in  case  of  any  major  world 
conflagration  which  we  sane  citizens  of 
the  world  are  trying  to  prevent.  The 
United  States  should  continue  its  pro¬ 
grams  of  sending  over  our  United  States 
agricultural  surplus  that  will  let  the 
Yugoslav  people  continue  and  try  to  be 
our  friends. 

I  would  point  out  what  the  United 
States  economic  aid  program  has  been 
over  the  past  several  years.  Since  fiscal 
1955,  the  bulk  of  economic  assistance  to 
Yugoslavia  from  the  United  States  has 
been  in  the  form  of  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.  Public  Law  480 
supplied  $98.7  million  in  fiscal  year  1955, 
$71.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1956,  and 
$98.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1957.  The 
Mutual  Security  Act  supplied  $30  million 
in  foodstuffs  in  fiscal  year  1955,  $23.8 
million  in  fiscal  year  1956,  and  $13.5  mil¬ 
lion  in  fiscal  year  1957. 

Thus,  of  the  $43.5  million  voted  for 
Yugoslavia  in  mutual  security  economic 
aid  in  fiscal  year  1955,  only  $13.5  million 
went  for  technical  assistance  and  non- 
agricultural  assistance.  Of  $30  million 
in  fiscal  year  1956,  only  $6.2  went  for 
nonfood  help;  and  of  $15  million  in  fiscal 
year  1957,  only  $1.5  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays]  . 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  hesitate  to  rise  and  oppose  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Bentley], 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  question. 
Is  it  true  that  the  gentleman  advocates 
aid  for  Poland,  but  does  not  advocate 
aid  for  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
entirely  correct.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
distinction  between  the  two  countries 
insofar  as  the  type  of  government  un¬ 
der  which  they  are  living  at  the  present 
time  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman’s  frankness.  I  appreciate 
the  fact,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  sincerely 
believes  that,  but  since  I  only  have  3% 
minutes  as  a  result  of  the  limitation  of 
debate  on  this  amendment.  I  cannot 
yield  further,  but  I  would  just  like  to 
point  out  that  to  my  way  of  thinking 
there  are  probably  some  basic  differ¬ 
ences.  Mr.  Gromyko  in  Poland  is  a 
dedicated  Communist.  No  one  can  de¬ 
ny  that.  Tito  is  also  a  dedicated  Com- 
mimist  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  can 
deny  that  either.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  matter  of  degree  and  as  I  said  on 
this  floor  a  year  ago,  and  the  year  be¬ 
fore  that,  I  think,  it  is  something  like 
sitting  in  on  a  card  game  where  a  big 
pot  has  been  built  up  and  it  is  going  to 
cost  you  a  few  dollars  to  look  at  the  last 
card.  I  thought  last  year,  perhaps,  that 
we  had  looked  at  the  last  card — but'Ve 
have  not.  We  do  have  a  terrific  invest¬ 
ment  in  Yugoslavia  and  if  we  adopt  this 


amendment,  and  if  we  cut  off  all  aid — I 
put  it  to  you  sincerely — then  we  just 
drive  Tito  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mxmists  with  the  billion  dollars  that  we 
have  given  to  him  already.  So,  ap¬ 
proaching  this  question  in  a  cold¬ 
blooded  way,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  defeat  this 
amendment  and  let  the  President  de¬ 
cide.  As  I  said  last  year,  after  all,  we 
only  have  one  President  at  a  time  and 
he  is  the  man  who  has  to  make  the 
decisions,  and  I  am  willing  to  abide  by 
the  language  in  the  bill  which  I  think 
provides  a  lot  of  safeguards,  and  if  the 
President  says  that  continuing  this  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
defense  of  the  United  States,  then  I  am 
willing  to  go  along  with  him. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield.. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  was  about  to  say  the 
same  thing,  that  if  conditions  warrant 
it  and  there  is  danger  that  our  aid  would 
be  misused — that  is  No.  1 — and  second¬ 
ly  that  if  it  would  not  have  the  effect 
that  we  desire  it  to  have,  then  the  Presi¬ 
dent  can  turn  the  faucet  off  and  stop  the 
aid  immediately;  can  he  not? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  That  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  MORANO.  And  he  has  done  that 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  We  have  done  it 
in  the  past  and  I  have  confidence  that  if 
Khrushchev  and  Tito  make  too  much  of 
a  rapprochement,  the  President  will 
again  cut  it  off.  But,  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  Tito  is  ever  going  to  submit  to 
the  Kremlin  because — let  us  look  at  it 
realistically — he  likes  the  job  he  is  doing 
as  dictator  of  Yugoslavia  too  well  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  anyone  who  can  liquidate  him. 
He  likes  his  Isle  of  Brioni.  He  likes  the 
life  he  is  living  and,  as  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation,  I  do  not  think  he  is  going 
to  go  back  with  the  Kremlin.  They  want 
him  to  go  back,  and  I  think  if  we  can 
keep  him  from  it,  we  are  hurting  them 
more  than  we  are  hurting  ourselves. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEN'TLEY.  'Then,  if  there  is  no 
danger  of  Tito  going  back  to  the  Krem¬ 
lin,  he  will  not  go  back  whether  we  give 
him  the  money  or  not;  will  he? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  say  there 
is  no  danger.  I  think  there  is  danger. 
I  did  not  say  that  at  all.  I  think  there 
is  a  definite  danger  and  that  is  the  rea¬ 
son  they  have  the  language  written  in 
there  to  let  the  President  make  the  deci¬ 
sion.  I  think  it  is  a  gamble  and  if  we 
can  keep  him  from  going  back,  I  think 
it  is  worth  the  gamble  involved  inasmuch 
as  the  amount  involved  now  is  so  small 
compared  to  what  we  have  already  given 
him. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VORYSl. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  claim 
that  I  was  the  original  anti-Tito  man 
back  in  1949  when  I  filed  the  minority 
report  against  the  first  bill  for  aid  to 
Yugoslavia.  But,  I  will  have  to  admit 
that  Titoism  has  been  an  important 
force  in  shaking  the  hold  of  the  Soviets 
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on  their  satellites.  What  is  happening 
in  Poland  is  partially  a  result  of  Titoism. 
If  Yugoslavia  was  not  in  such  a  strategic 
location,  we  would  not  be  so  excited 
about  this. 

I  think  the  way  to  handle  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  the  way  it  is  in  the  Senate  bill. 
This  is  not  an  administration  amend¬ 
ment,  but  it  was  prepared,  I  understand, 
by  Senators  Knowland  and  Bridges  who 
are  just  as  suspicious  of  Tito  as  anyone 
who  has  spoken.  I  want  to  read  from  a 
newspaper  article  which  appeared  this 
week: 

Tito  and  Soviet  Aid 

Semiofficial  reports  from.  Belgrade  Indicate 
that  President  Tito  will  soon  send  to  Moscow 
a  special  delegation  charged  with  the  task 
of  trying  to  persuade  the  Kremlin  to  carry 
out  its  pledge  of  economic  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

This  pledge,  hailed  at  the  time  as  a  firm 
commitment,  was  made  last  August.  Under 
it,  Nikita  Khrushchev  and  company  prom¬ 
ised  to  extend  to  the  Tito  government  the 
equivalent  of  $250  million  in  sorely  needed 
long-term  Soviet  credits.  The  aid  was  to 
have  been  used  for  the  construction  of  such 
industrial  projects  as  an  aluminum  plant 
and  an  electric  power  station. 

However,  not  many  weeks  after  the  com¬ 
mitment  had  been  made,  the  Kremlin  ran 
into  critical  trouble  with  Poland’s  inde¬ 
pendence-minded  Communists,  and  it  next 
faced  a  full-scale  rebellion  in  Hungary. 
These  two  events  so  deeply  stirred  Belgrade 
that  it  did  not  hesitate  to  reveal  its  sym¬ 
pathies.  It  openly  lauded  the  Polish  Reds 
for  their  nationalist  effort  to  achieve  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  freedom  from  Moscow.  More  than 
that,  Marshal  Tito  publicly  deplored  as  a 
fatal  mistake  the  brutal  Soviet  suppression 
of  the  Hungarian  uprising. 

All  this,  of  course,  infuriated  the  Kremlin. 
And  so  the  Tito  government — which  had 
been  anathema  to  Moscow  from  1948  until 
the  Khrushchev-Bulganin  reconciliation 
mission  of  1955— thereupon  found  Itself, 
once  again,  on  the  receiving  end  of  a  veno¬ 
mous  Soviet  propaganda  attack.  Among 
other  things,  the  attack  accused  Belgrade’s 
maverick  Reds  of  sabotaging  international 
communism  and  promoting  the  ends  of  ag¬ 
gressive  Western  imperialism.  Finally,  to 
make  clear  their  displeasure,  Russia’s  col¬ 
lective  leaders  reneged  on  their  promise  of 
help  to  the  Yugoslavs. 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  will  keep 
on  reneging  or  not,  but  it  seems  to  me, 
under  these  circumstances,  if  such  a 
mission  is  going  to  Moscow  we  do  not 
want  to  do  anything  that  is  going  to  say, 
“Tito,  it  is  curtains  for  you,  as  far  as 
any  further  aid  from  the  United  States 
is  concerned.”  We  do  not  want  to  drive 
him  back  for  support  from  Moscow. 
We  want  what  is  provided  in  the  Senate 
bill.  We  want  to  have  the  President 
keep  an  eye  on  him  and  report  instantly 
to  the  House  and  Senate  any  change  in 
the  program  as  provided  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  we  do  not  want  to  pass 
the  Bentley  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  has 
expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Carnahan]  is  recognized  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  before  us  is  not  whether  we  like 
Tito  or  whether  Tito  is  a  Communist  or 
whether  we  approve  the  particular  kind 
of  communism  that  exists  in  Yugoslavia. 

It  is  important  not  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  principal  reason  for  the  bill 


which  we  are  considering  this  afternoon 
is  the  threat  of  international  commu¬ 
nism.  The  question  for  us  to  consider  is 
whether  or  not  we  weaken  the  Soviet 
Union  by  giving  assistance  to  Yugoslavia. 

I  believe  that  the  evidence  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  that  our  aid  to  Yugoslavia  has 
weakened  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  it  is 
in  our  interest  to  continue  what  we  have 
begun. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  international  affairs 
during  the  last  10  years  has  been  the 
evidence  that  a  fissure  has  developed 
between  the  European  satellites  and 
Moscow.  The  Secretary  of  State,  and  so 
far  as  I  know,  everyone  of  our  ofBcials 
who  are  in  position  to  be  informed  on 
these  matters,  believe  that  Tito’s  in¬ 
fluence  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
unrest  in  the  satellites.  If  the  United 
States  refuses  fm’ther  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
it  will  discourage  those  leaders  in  the 
satellites  who  are  trying  to  pull  away 
from  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Denying  this  aid  will  also  make  the 
problems  of  Khrushchev  and  his  follow¬ 
ers  easier  in  their  future  efforts  to  bring 
Tito  into  line. 

I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
works. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  refusing  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  how  on  the  one  hand  we 
are  fighting  international  communism 
and  then  aid  it  with  the  other.  Yugo¬ 
slavia  has  not  in  any  way  agreed  to  sup¬ 
port  our  cause,  nor  has  she  disclaimed 
her  ties  with  Soviet  Russia,  but  has 
evidenced  in  every  way  playing  ball  with 
the  Kremlin.  I  therefore  hope  the 
amendment  prevails. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex¬ 
pired  on  the  pending  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Bentley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Bentley) 
there  were — ayes  66,  noes  98. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpose  of  my  ask¬ 
ing  for  the  5  minutes  was  because  when 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  was  in  the  well 
I  asked  him  to  yield  and  the  demands 
upon  his  time  were  such  that  he  found 
it  impossible  to  yield. 

In  discussing  the  offshore  procure¬ 
ment  matter  he  seemed  to  feel  that  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  had  in 
some  manner  been  derelict.  I  daresay 
the  matter  never  would  have  reached 
the  ears  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
and  of  other  Members  who  have  been 
interviewed  and  have  written  letters  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
alertness  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

I  wish  that  the  Members  in  order  that 
they  may  be  informed  on  this  would  take 
the  hearings  and  read  from  page  1190 
on.  They  will  And  examination  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  pinpointing 
gross  inefficiency  and  searching  for  pos¬ 


sible  corruption.  They  will  find  the 
questioning  of  the  gentleman  from  Con¬ 
necticut  [Mr.  Morano]  and  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee.  This  resulted  in 
a  positive  commitment  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  that  the  matter  had 
not  been  dropped  and  that  every  step 
would  be  taken  to  run  down  all  the  facts, 
wherever  they  might  lead.  I  am  saying 
this  so  that  the  Committee  may  know 
that  it  is  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  that  has  pursued  this  inquiry  with 
persistent  diligence. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  would  like  to  inform 
the  gentleman  that  the  House  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  has  all  of 
these  classified  documents  under  study 
and  investigation  in  the  Subcommittee 
on  Governmental  Reorganization  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  as  we  advance  the  discussion  of 
this  mutual  security  program,  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  wonder  where  the  money  is 
going.  How  much  of  it  is  going  into 
sound  projects?  How  much  of  it  is  go¬ 
ing  into  somebody’s  pipedr earns?  How 
much  of  it  is  going  down  the  drain? 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  program 
upon  which  I  look  with  a  great  deal  of 
suspicion  because  we  are  given  so  little 
information  about  it.  I  am  talking  now 
about  reclamation,  irrigation,  power,  and 
flood-control  projects  all  over  the  world. 

As  you  and  all  my  colleagues  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  even  a  small  irriga¬ 
tion  project  is  proposed  for  some  one  of 
the  United  States,  every  phase  of  this 
project  is  studied.  Engineering  reports, 
feasibility  reports,  and  other  reports  are 
demanded  before  we  can  get  approval  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget,  the  Interior  Commit¬ 
tee  and  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
It  is  a  long  process  but  it  assures  us  that 
the  proposed  project  is  sound.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  get  domestic  projects 
approved.  They  are  turned  down  for 
many  reasons.  Those  under  the  ICA 
seem  to  have  little  difficulty  in  getting 
the  approval  of  this  body.  However, 
these  projects  in  foreign  countries  do  not 
come  up  for  individual  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  examined  rather 
carefully  the  rollcall  on  the  so-called 
foreign-aid  bill.  I  find  many  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  who  voted  rather  enthusiastically 
for  the  foreign-aid  bill,  which  covers  197 
projects  in  46  countries,  costing  the  tax¬ 
payers  since  1948  $335  million,  are  often 
voting  against  the  development  of  similar 
projects  in  our  own  country. 

On  last  May  7,  1957,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  inserted  into  the  Congressional 
Record  a  summary  of  the  ICA  or  prede¬ 
cessor  agencies’  obligations  for  irrigation, 
reclamation — including  flood  control — 
and  power  projects  during  the  period 
from  April  3,  1948,  to  December  31,  1956. 

Total  obligations  for  these  projects  as 
of  last  December  31  amounted  to  the 
amazing  total  of  $355.8  million  dollars 
covering  some  197  projects  in  46  different 
countries. 
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When,  after  long  study,  we  build  such 
projects  in  the  United  States,  much  of 
the  money  comes  back  into  the  Treasury 
over  a  period  of  years.  When,  after  no 
study  by  this  body,  we  build  such  projects 
in  foreign  nations,  the  money  never 
comes  back,  and  how  much  good  the 
projects  do  is  actually  debatable. 

If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  read 
the  ICA  report  in  the  May  7  Record  you 
will  find  listed  electric  stations  in  Italy, 
powerplants  in  Spain,  deep-well  im¬ 
provement  in  China,  land  development 
in  Korea,  survey  work  in  Iran,  and  irri¬ 
gation  works  in  Cambodia.  We  conduct 
soil  surveys  around  the  world,  but  it  takes 
weeks  and  months  and  years  of  hard 
work  to  get  even  a  minor  irrigation 
project  approved  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  would  suggest  that  my  colleagues 
examine  with  care  the  report  summa¬ 
rized  by  ICA  showing  the  obligation  of 
$355.8  million  for  foreign  projects  and 
then  be  a  little  more  generous  with 
projects  at  home  which  are  an  invest¬ 
ment  in  America. 

We  have  built  roads  to  nonexistent 
dams;  we  have  built  plants  that  were 
never  used;  we  have  built  ditches  that 
went  nowhere — all  under  the  guise  of 
foreign  aid.  The  time  for  reevaluation 
has  come.  I  feel  kindly  tov/ard  the  other 
nations  of  the  world,  but  we  cannot  play 
Santa  Claus  forever  in  every  department 
of  human  endeavor.  , 

We  have  spent  over  $60  billion  in  for¬ 
eign  aid  in  the  last  few  years.  Some  of 
it  may  have  been  carefully  and  wisely 
spent,  but  much  of  it  was  dispensed  with 
a  scoop  shovel.  I  shall  oppose  foreign- 
aid  spending. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hardy:  On 
page  6,  line  1.  after  the  words  “The  Presi¬ 
dent”,  strike  out  everything  through  line 
6  and  insert  “shall  keep  the  Foreign  Hela- 
tions  Committee  and  the  Appropriations 
Commitee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  fully  and 
constantly  informed  of  any  assistance  fur¬ 
nished  to  Yugoslavia  under  this  act.” 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  3 
or  4  other  amendments  that  provide  the 
same  thing  with  respect  to  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  bill.  If  I  may  say  a  few 
words  about  what  these  amendments 
will  do  I  shall  ask  that  they  be  consid¬ 
ered  en  bloc.  First  of  all  let  me  say  that 
these  amendments  were  drawn  up  with 
the  help  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  BrownsonI. 

There  are  several  places  in  this  bill 
where  reporting  to  specific  House  com¬ 
mittees  is  required.  My  several  amend¬ 
ments  would  in  each  of  those  cases 
strike  out  words  specifying  the  House 
committees  to  which  reports  would  be 
made,  and  would  substitute  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  there¬ 
for.  Under  my  amendments  all  the  re¬ 
quired  reports  would  be  made  to  the 
Speaker,  and  in  consonance  with  the 
rules  of  the  House  they  would  be  re¬ 
ferred  by  him. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  That  is  what 
should  be  done? 

Mr.  HARDY.  That  is  the  position  the 
House  has  taken  consistently  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  have  not  conferred 
with  other  members  of  the  committee, 
so  I  can  only  speak  for  myself,  but  I 
believe  other  committee  members  will 
agree  with  me.  I  have  conferred  with 
the  Speaker  quite  recently  on  this  and 
he  approves  this  way  of  doing  it,  and 
I  therefore  approve  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  to  this  section  and  the  se¬ 
ries  of  amendments  that  he  has  de¬ 
signed  for  this  same  purpose. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  The  gentleman 
spoke  to  me  regarding  the  series  of 
amendments  he  has  in  mind.  I  have  no 
objection  to  them.  The  amendments 
merely  bring  the  bill  in  compliance  with 
rule  40  of  the  House.  We  accept  the 
amendment  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  several  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Hardy:  Page 
6,  line  21,  after  “Senate,”  strike  out  all 
through  line  23  and  insert  “and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  within  30 
days.” 

Page  9,  line  17,  after  “The  manager  of  the 
fund,”  strike  out  everything  through  line  24 
and  insert  "shall  furnish  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  on 
each  financing  operation  or  transaction  In¬ 
volving  the  fund’s  assets.  Such  report  shall 
be  made  at  the  time  such  financing  operation 
or  transaction  is  consummated.” 

Page  27,  line  14,  after  (f ) ,  strike  out  every¬ 
thing  through  line  17  and  Insert: 

“Repeal  section  513  and  add  the  following 
new  section: 

“  ‘Sec.  513.  Notice  to  legislative  commit¬ 
tees:  When  any  transfer  is  made  under  sec¬ 
tion  501,  or  any  other  action  is  taken  under 
this  act  which  will  result  in  furnishing 
assistance  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose,  or  to  an 
area,  substantially  different  from  that  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  presentation  to  the  Congress 
during  its  consideration  of  this  act  or  acts 
appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  authoriza¬ 
tions  contained  in  this  act  or  which  will 
result  in  expenditures  greater  by  50  percent 
or  more  than  the  proposed  expenditures  in¬ 
cluded  in  such  presentation  for  the  program 
concerned,  the  President  or  such  officer  as  he 
may  designate  shall  promptly  notify  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and,  when 
military  assistance  is  involved,  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
stating  the  justification  for  such  changes. 
Notice  shall  also  be  given  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
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any  determination  under  the  first  sentence 
of  section  401  (except  with  respect  to  un- 
vouchered  funds) ,  and  copies  of  any  certifica¬ 
tion  as  to  loyalty  under  section  531  shall  be 
filed  with  them.’  " 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy]. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Cleark  read  as  follows; 

Sec.  6.  Title  II  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
development  assistance,  is  further  amended 
^y  striking  out  the  heading  of  the  title, 
“Development  Assistance,”  and  substituting 
“Development  Loan  Fund”;  by  striking  out 
the  section  number  and  heading  of  section 
201  and  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  201;  by  redesignating  subsec¬ 
tion  (c)  of  section  201  as  subsection  (d)  of 
section  537  and  striking  out  therein  “this 
title”  and  “411  (c)”  and  substituting,  re¬ 
spectively,  “section  400  (a)”  and  “411  (b)”; 
and  by  inserting  the  following  new  sections: 

“Sec.  201.  Declaration  of  purpose:  The 
Congress  of  the  United  States  recognizes 
that  the  progress  of  free  peoples  in  their 
efforts  to  further  their  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  and  thus  to  strengthen  their  free¬ 
dom,  is  Important  to  the  security  and  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  the  United  States.  The  Con¬ 
gress  further  recognizes  the  necessity  in 
some  cases  of  assistance  to  such  peoples  if 
they  are  to  succeed  in  these  efforts.  The 
Congress  accordingly  reaffirms  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  declares  it 
to  be  the  purpose  of  this  title,  to  assist,  on 
a  basis  of  self-help  and  mutual  cooperation, 
the  efforts  of  free  peoples  to  develop  their 
economic  resources  and  to  Increase  their 
productive  capabilities. 

“Sec.  202.  General  authority:  (a)  There  is 
hereby  established  a  fund  to  be  known  as 
the  development  loan  fund  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  the  fund)  to 
be  used  by  the  President  to  finance  activi¬ 
ties  carried  out  pursuant  to  authority  con¬ 
tained  in  this  title. 

“(b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
make  loans,  credits,  or  guaranties,  or  to  en¬ 
gage  in  other  financing  operations  or  trans¬ 
actions  (not  to  include  grants  or  direct  pur¬ 
chases  of  equity  securities),  to  or  with  such 
nations,  organizations,  persons  or  other  en¬ 
tities,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as 
he  may  determine,  taking  into  account  (1) 
whether  financing  could  be  obtained  in 
whole  or  in  part  from  other  free  world 
sources  on  reasonable  terms,  (2)  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  ac¬ 
tivity  to  be  financed,  and  (3)  whether  the 
activity  gives  reasonable  promise  of  contrib¬ 
uting  to  the  development  of  economic  re¬ 
sources  or  to  the  Increase  of  productive 
capacities  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  Loans  shall  be  made  from  the 
fund  only  on  the  basis  of  firm  commitments 
by  the  borrowers  to  make  repayment  and 
upon  a  finding,  that  there  are  reasonable 
prospects  of  such  repayment.  The  fund 
shall  be  administered  so  as  to  support  and 
encourage  private  investment  and  other  pri¬ 
vate  participation  furthering  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  and  it  shall  be  administered  so 
as  not  to  compete  with  private  Investment 
capital,  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  the  In¬ 
ternational  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development.  The  authority  of  section  401 
(a)  of  this  act  may  not  be  used  to  waive  the 
requirements  of  this  title  or  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  with 
respect  to  this  title,  nor  may  the  authority 
of  section  501  of  this  act  be  used  to  increase 
or  decrease  the  funds  available  under  this 
title.  Guaranties  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
413  (b)  (4),  except  subparagraph  (F) 

thereof.  The  administrator  of  the  fund 
shall  furnish  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
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Relations  of  the  Senate,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  and  to  the  Committees  on  Appro¬ 
priations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  a  report  on  each  financing  opera¬ 
tion  or  transaction  involving  the  fund’s 
assets.  Such  report  shall  be  made  at  the 
time  such  financing  operation  or  transaction 
is  consummated. 

“Sec.  203.  Capitalization:  (a)  There  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
advances  to  the  fund,  not  to  exceed  $500,- 
000,000.  In  addition,  unless  disapproved  in 
the  appropriation  act  appropriating  funds 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make, 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959,  loans  to  the 
fund  in  amounts  needed  to  cover  obligations 
Incurred  against  the  fund.  Except  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  204  (b)  of  this  act,  the  maxi¬ 
mum  amount  of  obligations  incurred  against 
the  fund  dining  the  fiscal  year  1958  shall  be 
$500,000,000,  during  the  fiscal  year  1959  shall 
be  $750,000,000,  and  during  the  period  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  fiscal  year  1960  shall  be  $750,- 
000,000:  and  any  unused  portion  of  the  maxi¬ 
mum  applicable  to  any  period  shall  be  added 
to  the  maximum  applicable  to  the  succeeding 
period. 

“(b)  For  purposes  of  the  loans  provided 
for  in  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  use  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued  under 
the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  as  now  in 
force  or  as  hereafter  amended,  and  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  securities  may  be  issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act  are  here¬ 
by  extended  to  include  this  purpose.  The 
President  shall  determine  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  any  advances  or  loans  made  to 
the  fund  pursuant  to  this  section. 

“Sec.  204.  Fiscal  provisions:  (a)  All  re¬ 
ceipts  from  activities  or  transactions  under 
this  title  shall  be  credited  to  the  fund  and, 
notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  or  other  receipts  accruing  to  the 
United  States,  shall  be  available  for  use  for 
purposes  of  this  title. 

“(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  incur. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  obligations  against  the  fund  in 
amounts  which  may  not  at  any  time  exceed 
the  assets  of  the  fund.  The  amount  of  such 
obligations  also  may  not  exceed  the  limita¬ 
tions  specified  in  section  203  (a)  of  this 
act  except  that,  to  the  extent  that  assets 
of  the  fund  other  than  capitalization  pro¬ 
vided  pursuant  to  section  203  (a)  are  avail¬ 
able,  obligations  may  be  incurred  beyond 
such  limitations.  Obligations  Incurred 
against  the  fund  which  are  subsequently 
canceled  shall  not  be  counted  for  purposes 
of  the  limitations  on  obligations  specified  in 
section  203  (a).  The  term  ‘assets  of  the 
fund’  as  used  in  this  section  shall  mean  the 
amount  of  liquid  assets  of  the  fund  at  any 
given  time  including  any  amount  of  capitali¬ 
zation  authorized  pursuant  to  section  203 
(a)  of  this  act  which  has  not  been  advanced 
or  loaned  to  the  fund  as  of  such  time.  The 
fund  shall  be  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  for  any  obligations  or  expendi¬ 
tures  in  connection  with  the  performance 
of  functions  under  this  title,  including  re¬ 
payment  of  loans  made  to  the  fund  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  203  (a)  of  this  act. 

“(c)  In  the  performance  of  and  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  title,  the  President 
snail  prepare  annually  and  submit  a  budget 
program  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act, 
as  amended;  and  he  shall  cause  to  be  main¬ 
tained  an  Integral  set  of  accounts  which 
shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  accordance  with  principles  and  pro¬ 
cedures  applicable  to  commercial  corporate 


transactions  as  provided  by  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and 
no  other  audit  shall  be  required. 

“Sec.  205.  Powers  and  authorities:  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  any 
officer  or  agency  of  the  United  States  desig¬ 
nated  to  exercise  authorities  provided  for 
hereunder  may,  in  addition  to  other  powers 
and  authorities  provided  to  such  officer  or 
agency  pursuant  to  this  act  or  otherwise  by 
law,  and  as  the  President  may  direct;  enter 
into,  perform,  and  modify  contracts,  leases, 
agreements,  or  other  transactions,  on  such 
terms  as  may  be  deemed  appropriate,  with 
any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  with  any  foreign  government  or  for¬ 
eign  government  agency,  or  with  any  per¬ 
son,  partnership,  association,  corporation, 
organization,  or  other  entity,  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  singly  or  in  combination;  accept  and 
use  gifts  or  donations  of  services,  funds,  or 
property  (real,  personal  or  mixed,  tangible 
or  Intangible) ;  contract  for  the  services  of 
attorneys;  determine  the  character  of  and 
necessity  for  obligations  and  expenditures 
under  this  title,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  shall  be  incurred,  allowed,  and  paid, 
subject  to  provisions  of  law  specifically  ap¬ 
plicable  to  Government  corporations;  ac¬ 
quire  and  dispose  of,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as 
such  officer  or  agency  shall  determine  to  be 
reasonable,  through  purchase,  exchange,  dis¬ 
count,  rediscount,  public  or  private  sale,  ne¬ 
gotiation,  assignment,  exercise  of  option  or 
conversion  rights,  or  otherwise,  for  cash  or 
credit,  with  or  without  endorsement  or 
guaranty,  any  property,  real,  personal,  mixed, 
tangible  or  Intangible,  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  mortgages,  bonds,  debentures  (in¬ 
cluding  convertible  debentures),  liens, 
pledges,  and  other  collateral  or  security,  con¬ 
tracts,  claims,  currencies,  notes,  drafts, 
checks;  bills  of  exchange,  acceptances  in¬ 
cluding  bankers’  acceptances,  cable  trans¬ 
fers,  and  all  other  evidences  of  indebted¬ 
ness  or  ownership  (provided  that  equity  se¬ 
curities  may  not  be  directly  purchased  al¬ 
though  such  securities  may  be  acquired  by 
other  means  such  as  by  exercise  of  conver¬ 
sion  rights  or  through  enforcement  of  liens, 
pledges,  or  otherwise  to  satisfy  a  previously 
incurred  indebtedness),  and  guarantee  pay¬ 
ment  against  any  Instrument  above  speci¬ 
fied;  issue  letters  of  credit  and  letters  of  com¬ 
mitment:  collect  or  compromise  any  obliga¬ 
tions  assigned  to  or  held  by,  and  any  legal 
or  equitable  rights  accruing  to,  such  officer 
or  agency  and,  as  such  officer  or  agency  may 
determine,  refer  any  such  obligations  or 
rights  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or 
collection;  and  otherwise  take  any  and  all 
actions  determined  by  such  officer  or  agency 
to  be  necessary  or  desirable  in  making,  car¬ 
rying  out,  servicing,  compromising,  liqui¬ 
dating,  or  otherwise  dealing  with  or  realiz¬ 
ing  on  any  transaction  or  operation  author¬ 
ized  by  this  title.  No  officer  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  to  be  the  administrator  of  the  fund 
except  by  appointment  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

“Sec.  206.  Advisory  Loan  Committee;  There 
is  hereby  established  an  Advisory  Loan  Com¬ 
mittee,  referred  to  in  this  section  as  the 
‘Committee’,  which  shall  advise  and  consult 
with  the  President,  or  such  officer  as  he  may 
designate  to  administer  the  fund,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  basic  policy  matters  arising  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  operations  of  the  fund  and 
with  respect  to  each  new  obligation  against 
the  fund  in  excess  of  $10  million.  The  com¬ 
mittee  shall  consist  of  the  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  the 
Chairman  of  the  International  Development 
Advisory  Board  acting  in  his  individual  ca¬ 
pacity,  the  administrator  of  the  fund,  and 
representatives  designated  by  the  President 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  Departmeiit  of 
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Commerce,  the  United  States  representa¬ 
tion  In  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development,  and  such  other 
representatives  of  Government  agencies  as 
the  President  shall  deem  necessary  to  in¬ 
sure  proper  coordination  of  the  fund’s  ac¬ 
tivities  with  the  activities  of  other  sources 
of  capital  which  flows  abroad.  The  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs 
shall  be  chairman,  and  the  administrator 
of  the  fund  shall  be  vice  chairman,  of  the 
committee.  The  administrator  of  the  fund 
shall  furnish  to  the  committee  all  neces¬ 
sary  information  to  enable  the  committee 
to  form  a  Judgment  with  respect  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  referred  to  in  the  first  sentence  of  this 
section.  If  the  administrator  of  the  fund 
follows  a  course  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
a  majority  of  the  committee  with  respect 
to  any  such  subject,  he  shall  furnish  to  the 
committee  and  to  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  statement  of  his  reasons 
for  doing  so.” 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

Page  9,  line  2,  after  the  word  “title”,  strike 
the  balance  of  the  line  down  to  and  includ¬ 
ing  the  word  “title”  on  line  3. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PORTER.  I  had  an  amendment 
after  line  23  of  page  6.  Have  we  passed 
line  23,  page  6,  in  the  reading  of  the 
bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Yes;  that  part  has 
been  passed. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  return  to  page  6 
for  the  pm’pose  of  offering  an  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

Mr.  FULTON  and  Mr.  MASON  ob¬ 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GAVIN.  I  have  an  amendment 
on  page  13.  Would  that  be  in  order  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments  have  been  acted  upon? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
have  to  wait  until  the  committee  amend¬ 
ments  to  section  6  have  been  disposed  of. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  objection  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  amendment  is  an  endeavor  to  retain 
or  to  restore  the  language  in  S.  2130. 
The  decision  of  the  other  body  denied 
the  authority  to  waive  the  requirements 
of  the  Mutual  Defense  Control  Act  of 
1951 — Battle  Act — for  the  purposes  of 
this  title.  If  the  language  of  S.  2130  is 
retained  it  would  forbid  the  use  of  the 
development  loan  fund  to  nations  be¬ 
hind  the  Iron  Curtain  or  in  fact  to  any 
nation  who  trades  or  deals  in  war  poten¬ 
tial  materials  with  the  Communists,  not 
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only  the  enemies  of  the  United  States 
but  the  enemies  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  there  was  no  disagreement  in  the 
other  body  to  the  fact  that  the  pi’ovisions 
of  the  Battle  Act  were  made  applicable 
to  the  use  of  the  development  loan 
fund.  This  question  was  not  even  raised 
in  the  argument  on  S.  2130  when  it  was 
brought  to  the  floor.  Surely  the  entire 
membership  of  the  other  body  cannot  be 
wrong.  Nor  is  there  any  mention  in  the 
House  report  on  this  provision. 

This  committee  amendment  deletes 
the  vei’y  purpose  of  the  argument  for  all 
defense  appropriations  and  for  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  S.  2130,  the  bill  before  us. 
Furthermore,  if  the  President  feels  that 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  requires  him  to  waive  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Battle  Act  in  dealing  with 
any  nation,  he  has  that  authority  in  the 
proviso  clause  of  the  Battle  Act  and  he 
must  report  this  determination  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress, 
which  I  feel  is  a  check  on  the  use  of  these 
funds. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  read  an  excerpt 
from  Senate  Report  No.  1011,  page  6, 
79th  Congress,  regarding  legislative 
oversight  which  I  feel  expresses  legisla¬ 
tive  responsibility: 

While  the  Constitution  directed  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  powers  between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches,  it  did  not  intend  them 
to  go  separate  ways  and  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tions.  Each  year  the  gulf  between  Capitol 
Hill  and  the  departments  widens.  And  with¬ 
out  effective  legislative  oversight  of  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  vast  executive  branch,  the  line 
of  democracy  wears  thin. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  executive 
branch  has  practically  ignored  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Battle  Act  without  any  ob¬ 
jection  being  raised  by  this  august  body. 
Eto  we  say  one  thing  and  mean  another? 
Do  you  believe  in  spending  billions  for 
defense  and  more  billions  for  foreign  aid 
and  at  the  same  time  assisting  in  the 
military  build-up  of  the  enemy?  No  one 
can  deny  that  relaxation  of  trade  restric¬ 
tions,  various  know-how  exchanges,  long¬ 
term  loans  to  other  than  our  allies  and 
friends  will  only  hasten  the  day  when 
the  Kremlin  could  launch  the  decisive 
aggression. 

The  basic  purpose  in  this  bill  (S.  2130) 
is  for  authorization  to  strengthen  the 
forces  of  our  allies,  our  friends  in  the 
free  world.  Do  you  desire  to  waive  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  statute  and  in  so  doing 
assist  the  enemy? 

I  feel  I  would  be  remiss  in  my  re¬ 
sponsibility  if  I  did  not  give  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  this  opportunity  to 
make  this  decision.  I  trust  you  will  sup¬ 
port  my  objection  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
my  able  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  In  supporting  the 
gentlewoman’s  position,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  committee  itself  was 
in  the  process  of  going  forward  and  back¬ 
ward  on  this  very  matter,  because  they 
struck  out  on  page  9  the  Battle  Act  lan¬ 
guage  that  the  Senate  had  in,  and  then 
over  on  page  32  they  put  in  a  new  sec¬ 
tion  which  put  it  back  in.  I  think  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  defeat  the  committee 


amendment  at  this  point,  leave  the  lan¬ 
guage  as  the  Senate  has  written  it,  and 
then  forget  about  section  550  when  we 
come  to  it.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  for 
going  to  conference  over  two  items  which 
mean  exactly  the  same  thing  but  cover 
two  separate  sections  of  the  bill. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Hays].  I  really  prefer  the  provision  on 
page  9.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  method 
by  which  it  was  deleted  at  that  point. 
I  had  no  alternative  but  to  attach  it 
to  the  entire  bill.  I  hope  the  membei's 
of  the  committee  will  support  my  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Would  the  gentlewoman 
swap  this  one  for  her  later  amendment, 
which  I  feel  was  a  mistake  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  made? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  frankly 
say  I  do  not  think  it  was  a  dreadful  com¬ 
mittee  mistake  or  a  dreadful  mistake  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  should  like 
it  attached  to  the  entire  bill,  but  I  would 
be  satisfied  and  agreeable  to  having  it 
on  this  page. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Then  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  gentlewoman’s  position  at  this 
point,  and  against  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  9,  line  5, 
strike  out  all  after  the  period  down  to  and 
including  all  of  line  7  and  insert  “No  guaran¬ 
ties  of  equity  investment  against  normal 
business-type  risks  shall  be  made  available 
under  this  subsection.’’ 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  9,  line  9, 
after  the  period  strike  out  the  balance  of  the 
line  and  all  down  to  and  including  all  of  line 
16,  and  insert  the  following:  “The  manager 
of  the  fund  shall  furnish  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speak¬ 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives  a  report 
on  each  financing  operation  or  transaction 
involving  the  fund’s  assets.  Such  report 
shall  be  made  at  the  time  such  financing 
operation  or  transaction  is  consummated.’’ 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  As  I  understand,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hardy] 
in  that  series  of  amendments  that  we 
recently  adopted  placed  an  amendment 
here  to  cause  it  to  conform  with  the 
other  provisions  where  the  reports  are 
to  be  made  to  the  Speaker  as  well  as 
to  the  committees. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  10,  line 
13,  strike  out  “$750  million”  and  insert  “$500 
million.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  10,  line 
15,  strike  out  “$750  million”  and  insert  “$500 
million.” 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  ask 
urianimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
now  reached  one  of  the  worst  parts  of 
this  legislative  monstrosity.  That  is  to 
be  the  new  sugar-coated  title,  “Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund.”  It  is  being  trans¬ 
formed  from  development  assistance  to 
development  loan  fund. 

You  can  call  the  financial  transac¬ 
tions  loans  if  you  want  to,  but  they  will 
be  the  softest  loans  you  ever  saw.  They 
will  be  the  most  uncollectable  loans  you 
have  ever  heard  of. 

What  are  we  doing?  From  the  Library 
of  Congress  a  few  days  ago  I  obtained 
the  information  that  we  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Finance  Corporation,  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  no  less  than  $6,- 
960,000,000 — that  is  the  latest  figure  I 
have  been  able  to  obtain — in  round  fig¬ 
ures,  $7  billion  that  this  Government  has 
contributed  to  those  already  established 
international  financing  institutions. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  wonder  if  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  in  error.  My  information  is 
that  we  have  authorized  over  the  years 
$8.5  billions  to  the  Export-Import  Bank 
and  $5.4  billion  has  been  disbursed  by^ 
that  bank.  Therefore,  I  would  think 
that  possibly  the  total  would  be  larger 
than  the  gentleman’s  figure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
is.  All  I  can  do  is  rely  on  the  figures 
that  a  common,  garden-variety  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  can  get. 

You  have  to  be  among  the  elite  to  get 
some  information  around  here,  but  at 
any  rate  the  amount  provided  me  is 
$6,960,000,000  that  our  taxpayers  have 
already  contributed.  We  contribute  100 
percent  to  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
38.22  percent  to  the  International  Fi¬ 
nance  Corporation,  34.26  percent  to  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  and,  30.78  percent  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  On 
top  of  this  we  are  asked  to  provide  in 
this  bill  $1,500,000,000  for  this  new  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund.  A  story  appeared 
in  one  of  the  Washington  newspapers 
this  week,  a  dispatch  from  the  United 
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Press,  saying  that  the  United  States  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  had  granted  over  $1 
billion  in  credits  to  foreign  nations  dur¬ 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1957.  Already  $1  bil¬ 
lion  has  gone  out  in  loans  to  foreigners 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  which 
we  are  contributing  100  percent  of  its 
finances,  and  yet  you  want  to  establish 
a  fund  here  of  $1,500,000,000 — the  money 
to  be  dispensed  almost  at  the  discretion 
of  one  man.  Where  are  you  going?  And 
where  are  you  taking  this  Nation?  No 
wonder,  as  I  said  awhile  ago,  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  finds  it  nec- 
essaiT  to  refinance  some  $24  billion.  He 
is  offering  $24  billion  of  Government 
securities  for  refinancing  at  a  top  inter¬ 
est  rate  of  4  percent.  Where  are  we 
going  financially  in  this  country?  You 
tell  me. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pro  forma  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  as  we 
go  along  perfecting  the  development 
loan  section,  it  might  be  well  to  take  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  just  how  we  have  been 
doing  on  this  matter  of  postwar  Govei’n- 
N  ment  loans.  You  hear  them  called  give- 
1-  aways.  You  hear  it  said  that  a  loan  is 
the  same  as  a  grant.  For  10  years  I 
have  been  trying  to  get  this  program 
more  in  the  form  of  loans  and  less  in 
the  form  of  grants.  This  year  when 
we  have  gotten  to  such  a  program,  I 
hate  to  see  us  slip  up.  About  25  percent 
of  our  postwar  foreign  aid  has  been  in 
the  form  of  loans  and  that  amounts  to 
over  $15  billion.  On  that  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  principal  payments  of  $4,311, 000,- 
000  and  interest  of  $1,840,000,000  or  a 
total  of  $6,151,000,000  back  on  these  post¬ 
war  loans.  This  loan  fund  is  to  use  the 
Government-owned  corporation  form  of 
accounting  to  the  Congress,  and  it  is 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  corporation. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  has  had  in  23 
years  $8,500,000,000  and  it  has  disbursed 
$5,400,000,000  and  has  been  paid  back 
$2,800,000,000  and  has  a  reserve — a 
profit,  in  the  Ti-easury  of  $442,000,000. 
In  the  past  year  they  have  made  163 
I  loans  to  individuals  and  private  corpor¬ 
ations,  and  only  20  loans  to  governments 
and  10  guaranteed  loans.  Now  we  do  not 
go  over  each  project  in  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  When  we  had  the  HOLC 
and  the  FHA,  we  did  not  attempt  and 
we  do  not  attempt  to  review  each  pro¬ 
ject.  Is  that  abdication  by  the  Con¬ 
gress?  No;  that  is  the  way  we  handle 
such  a  loan  fund  and  that  is  the  way 
this  loan  fund  will  be  handled. 

Mr.  DENTON.  I  want  to  ask  about 
the  loans  made  by  this  agency.  The 
figures  they  gave  me  are  not  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  but  there  was  $2  billion 
loaned  and  we  collected  interest  $162 
million  and  only  $14  million  principal. 

Is  that  the  same  figure  the  gentleman 
had? 

Mr.  VORYS.  These  are  loans  in  mu¬ 
tual  security  legislation,  but  we  have  had 
British  loans,  India  loans,  and  njany 
other  loans  that  add  up,  post-war,  to 
$15  billion  today. 

I  do  not  yield  further  at  this  time. 

Here  are  the  reasons  why  we  want  to 
help  underdeveloped  countries.  First, 
as  a  part  of  our  economic  warfare  with 
communism  in  the  cold  war.  We  want 


those  countries  to  develop  as  free  coun¬ 
tries — not  as  Communist  satellites.  We 
want  to  give  them  that  chance.  Second, 
because  we  need  access  to  the  strategic 
materials  without  which  we  cannot  live, 
and  we  do  not  want  them  controlled  by 
the  Communists.  We  also  can  be  paid 
back,  if  we  make  loans  payable  in  their 
own  currency,  in  strategic  materials 
from  these  undeveloped  countries  as  they 
develop. 

The  third  reason  is,  cold  war  or  not, 
throughout  this  world  we  simply  do  more 
business  and  better  business  with  the 
more  developed  countries.  If  we  can 
loan  money  and  get  paid  back  and  help 
them  to  develop,  then  we  will  do  more 
business  than  we  are  doing  now.  So 
that  I  hope  we  will  have  this  loan  fund 
large  enough  and  that  it  will  last  long 
enough  so  that  it  will  be  an  invitation 
to  careful  planning,  and  not  cut  it  down 
to  where  it  will  be  an  invitation  once 
more  to  crash  programs.  We  do  not  want 
countries  feeling  that  they  have  got  to 
get  in  before  either  the  money  or  the 
time  runs  out.  The  slowness  in  use  of 
the  Asian  development  fund,  where  but 
a  trifling  amount  of  the  $100  million  has 
been  used;  indicates  the  caution  with 
which  the  administration  will  approach 
the  use  of  loan  funds.  So,  as  we  proceed 
to  perfect  this  section  and  we  will  have 
some  further  amendments  to  adopt,  I 
thought  it  might  be  helpful  to  make  this 
general  statement  as  to  the  importance 
of  this  fund. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  have  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise^  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  there  are  many  of  us  on  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  who  have  for 
some  time  been  advocating  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  be  put  on  a  loan  basis.  I  think  it 
should  be  said  for  the  record  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  VorysI  has 
led  that  fight.  However,  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  understand  fully  that  this  loan 
program,  as  proposed  in  this  bill,  is  not 
a  loan  in  the  ordinary  term  as  we  use 
that  term.  This  is  what  is  called  a  soft 
or  easy  loan  program.  I  think  that  we 
are  engaged  in  “Operation  Blunder¬ 
buss.’’  We  are  scattering  our  shot  in 
40  or  more  different  dhections,  with  the 
result  that  we  are  not  going  to  hit  any 
of  the  targets  that  we  aim  at. 

It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  realize  that 
the  program  as  submitted  to  us  is  the 
brain  child  of  the  ICA,  as  a  new  look  in 
foreign  policy.  Let  us  consider  for  just 
a  few  moments  what  is  proposed.  First 
of  all  I  say  that  the  task  here  under¬ 
taken  is  of  tremendous  magnitude.  We 
have  no  idea  as  to  what  is  proposed.  It 
is  suggested  to  set  up,  first,  a  new  inter¬ 
national  banking  organization.  We  al¬ 
ready  have  three  or  four  international 
banking  organizations,  but  we  are  going 
to  put  the  ICA  in  the  international  bank¬ 
ing  business  also.  Second,  we  are  asked 
to  authorize  a  billion-and-a-half-dollar 
program  with  no  plan.  I  think  they 
should  have  submitted  to  our  committee, 
a  plan  of  operation  to  justify  the  request. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  looks  at  this  proposition 
pretty  closely. 
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Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Yes:  i 
yield. 

Mr.  GARY.  If  you  give  this  loan  fund 
the  right  to  borrow  from  the  Ti-easury 
during  the  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960  you 
will  not  get  a  plan  during  those  years. 
Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  That  is 
right. 

Mr.  GARY.  You  will  never  have  the 
plan  for  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  that  is  true  and  that  is  the  rea¬ 
son,  points  of  order  were  waived  against 
this  bill  by  the  rules  committee. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Ml’.  Douglas  Dillon, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  said 
this  : 

Question  "by  Mr.  PAssMAir.  “This  type  of 
loan  would  be  made  when  it  has  been  de¬ 
clined  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  by  the 
World  Bank,  and  by  private  lending  institu¬ 
tions.  When  they  decide  they  want  no  part 
of  the  transaction  then  this  program  would 
consider  the  loan. 

And  he  answered: 

That  is  correct. 

This  is  not  a  loan  program.  This  is 
strictly  a  coverup  for  the  economic-aid 
program. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Now  what 
in  the  situation?  Let  us  consider  that 
we  walk  into  this  banking  institution, 
Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  over  here  the 
hard  money  window  and  then  over  there 
we  have  the  soft  or  easy  money  window. 
Where  are  the  boys  going  to  line  up  for 
their  money?  Of  course  they  are  going 
to  line  up  to  get  the  easy  money  because 
the  terms  and  conditions  under  which 
they  must  repay  the  loan  can  be  very 
very  flexible. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Did  not  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Dillon,  which  was  just  read  by  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  make  it  clear 
that  they  could  not  make  loans  under 
this  development  fund  unless  they  have 
been  turned  down  by  the  other  regular 
lending  agencies  like  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  international  banks,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  private  sources? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  No.  I  think  that  the 
danger  is  that  the  men  who  are  in  inter¬ 
national  finance  are  worried  about  the 
possibility  that  they  will  be  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  these  soft  loans. 

Mr.  SMITH.  This  development  loan 
fund  provision  should  be  stricken  from 
the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent  the  pro  forma 
amendments  were  withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

.  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  12,  line  18, 
after  the  word  "authorities”,  strike  out  the 
balance  of  line  18  and  down  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  the  word  “direct:”  in  line  24,  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 
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"(a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  the  President  shall,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint 
in  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Department  of  State  a  man¬ 
ager  of  the  fund  to  perform  such  functions 
with  respect  to  this  title  as  the  President 
may  direct.  The  office  of  manager  of  the 
fund  shall  be  in  addition  to  other  offices 
provided  for  by  law,  and  the  compensation 
for  such  office  shall  be  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  $19,000  a  year. 

•‘(b)  The  President  shall  also  establish  a 
Loan  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  who  shall  be  Chairman,  the  Director 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  which 
shall,  under  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  establish  basic  finan¬ 
cial  terms  and  conditions  for  the  operations 
and  transactions  of  the  fund.” 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gavin  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all  of  line 
9  after  the  comma  down  to  and  including 
the  word  "bank,”  on  line  13,  page  13,  and 
insert  “consisting  of  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  who  shall  be  chairman,  the  executive 
director  for  the  United  States  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  and  the  Director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration.” 

(Mr.  GAVIN  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  a  simple  amendment  and 
one  which  no  doubt  my  very  distin¬ 
guished  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  the  Chairman,  and  my  v«ry  dis¬ 
tinguished  friends  on  the  Republican 
side  will  be  only  too  pleased  to  accept. 

The  bill  reads  on  page  13,  line  9,  “con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  who  shall 
be  Chairman.”  My  amendment  reads 
“consisting  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
who  shall  be  Chairman.” 

My  amendment  deals  with  who  will 
be  the  Chairman  of  this  Loan  Committee. 
I  am  anxious  to  have  a  man  of  wide  ex¬ 
perience  guiding  and  directing  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  this  development  loan  fund — a 
man  who  has  a  vast  knowledge  and  train¬ 
ing  that  eminently  qualifies  him  for  this 
assignment.  The  success  or  failure  of 
this  fimd  will  be  dependent  on  the  man 
who  heads  up  this  advisory  board. 

I  want  to  call  to  your  attention  what 
Mr.  John  B.  Hollister,  retiring  Director 
of  the  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration,  recently  said  in  reply  to  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Hollister  said  “that  a  perma¬ 
nent  service  should  be  established  for 
ICA  personnel  and  that  all  Foreign  Serv¬ 
ice  officers  should  have  economic  train¬ 
ing.” 

Now  I  fully  realize  what  the  committee 
would  hke  to  do.  They  would  like  to 
have  in  this  development  fund  a  pro^ 
gram  set  up  that  would  be  flexible  to 
meet  any  conditions  that  may  arise  rela¬ 
tive  to  these  loans — one  that  would  not 
be  as  tough  as  the  other  branches  of 
Government  who  are  making  such  loans. 
Let  me  call  to  your  attention  that  we  al¬ 


ready  have  five  such  agencies  in  opera¬ 
tion:  The  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  The  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Development,  and  the  Board  of 
Governors  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem.  And  now  the  proposed  develop¬ 
ment  loan  fund. 

In  connection  with  these  Agencies,  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
a  recent  brochure  published  by  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  of  Washington  and  a 
brochure  published  by  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment.  These  reports  are  available  on 
request.  Both  of  these  organizations  are 
turning  in  a  fine  performance  of  which 
they  can  well  be  proud. 

In  Mr.  Hollister’s  recent  statement,  he 
•expressed  a  “strong  belief”  that  there 
should  be  “one  single  directing  head  for 
all  United  States  economic  activities  in 
the  foreign  field  and  also  that  the  coor¬ 
dination  of  the  overseas  military  and 
economic  programs  should  be  still  fur¬ 
ther  strengthened — all  binder  the  overall 
pohcy  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.” 

Now,  that  is  exactly  what  my  amend¬ 
ment  will  do.  It  will  strengthen  the 
Advisory  Board.  This  Advisory  Board  of 
strong  men  will  give  the  proper  guidance 
to  the  proposed  fund.  You  will  note 
that  my  amendment  does  not  in  any 
way  interfere  with  the  State  Department 
because  on  line  13,  page  13,  the  bill 
states,  “which  shall,  under  the  foreign 
policy  guidance  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
establish  basic  financial  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  operations  and  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  fund.” 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  all  of 
these  matters.  Certainly  commonsense 
tells  us  that  all  of  these  agencies  should 
be  coordinated  into  one  operating  xmit; 
however,  this  section  of  the  bill  is  at 
least  a  step  in  that  direction. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
put  the  most  experienced  and  qualified 
men  we  can  secure  on  this  advisory  com¬ 
mittee;  however,  others  may  differ  with 
me,  feeling  that  in  the  event  great  care 
and  thoroughness  is  administered  in  ex¬ 
amining  these  loans,  possibly  some  would 
not  be  granted.  Well,  if  that  is  the  case, 
I  would  rather  make  it  a  gift,  write  it  off, 
and  forget  about  it.  But  if  it  is  a  loan, 
let  us  not  fool  ourselves,  because  some 
day  there  is  going  to  be  an  accounting 
and  we  well  be  criticized  for  making 
loans  under  the  guise  of  loans  which 
were  not  loans  at  all,  but  gifts. 

It  is  evidently  questionable  how  these 
loans  will  materalize,  because  here  is 
what  Mr.  Vorys  said,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  whom  I  greatly  admire  and  who  is 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  and  hard¬ 
working  Members  that  we  have  in  the 
House.  He  said,  and  I  quote: 

With  reference  to  the  manager,  he  Is  not 
going  to  go  around  making  loans  on  his  own 
responsibility.  As  we  say  in  the  report, 
“The  loan  committee  is  intended  to  act  in 
the  capacity  of  a  manager  of  the  fund.”  The 
manager  will  be  their  chief  executive  officer. 
But  it  will  be  the  loan  committee,  super¬ 
vised  by  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  International  Monetary  and  Financial  Af¬ 
fairs  that  will  be  doublechecking  all  of  the 
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loans.  No  single  man  is  going  to  go  around 
making  these  loans. 

That,  I  might  say,  is  the  reason  I  would 
like  to  see  the  advisory  board  headed  by 
a  well-qualified,  experienced  man. 

My  veiT  good  and  able  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd], 
has  devoted  his  efforts  to  those  programs 
that  will  bring  peace  and  stability  to  the 
world.  He,  too,  is  conscientious  in  his 
thinking;  however,  here  is  what  he  said, 
and  I  quote; 

I  hope  everybody  understands  that  the 
only  reason  it;  is  necessary  to  set  up  this  de¬ 
velopment  fund  is  because  we  are  trying  to 
keep,- a  lot  of  countries  going  and  in  the 
free  world  who  may  not  be  the  best  credit 
risk  at  the  moment. 

Now,  if  that  is  a  fact,  why  fool  our¬ 
selves  about  loans? 

Mr.  Judd  continued; 

The  bill  itself  says  that  if  they  can,  they 
must  get  the  money  they  need  from  private 
sources;  that  is,. regular  sources  from  which 
any  sound  firm  borrows  money,  such  as  the 
banks.  If  they  cannot  get  it  there,  then  they 
may  go,  say,  to  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
which  will  make  loans  on  longer  terms  or 
under  special  circumstances  that  commer¬ 
cial  banks  could  not.  Tljen  they  will  go,  if 
necessary,  to  a  third  source,  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  which  will  make  a  somewhat  more 
difficult  or  unusual  loan,  when  it  believes 
It  is  indicated,  taking  into  consideration  the 
whole  world  situation. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  con¬ 
tinued  ; 

Now,  if  they  cannot  get  funds  from  the 
regular  sources  or  cannot  make  a  direct  loan 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  from  the 
International  Bank,  they  then  come  to  this 
development  fund.  The  Loan  Committee, 
which  manages  the  fund,  is  made  up  of  hard- 
headed  bankers.  If  in  their  opinion  and 
our  State  Department  says  the  loan  will  pro¬ 
mote  our  foreign  policy,  and  our  Govern¬ 
ment  thinks  it  is  advantageous — in  short,  if 
the  borrowers  can  actually  justify  it  and 
demonstrate  that  they  cannot  get  the  loans 
elsewhere,  then  the  development  fund  Loan 
Committee  is  authorized  to  make  the  loan. 
The  development  fund  can  make  these  un¬ 
usual  loans  only  when  it  is  decided  that  the 
loans  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  our  na¬ 
tional  security  and  national  well  being  to 
justify  the  additional  risks. 

Now,  from  those  remarks,  I  would  con¬ 
clude  that  there  is  a  bit  of  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  some  as  to  just  what  kind  of 
loans  these  are.  We  already  have  all  of 
these  agencies  to  make  loans,  now  we  are 
establishing  another  that  possibly  will 
not  be  so  severe  in  the  examination  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  loan  is 
economically  justified. 

In  any  event,  I  would  like  to  see  a 
sound,  clear-thinking,  practical,  realistic 
businessman  at  the  head  of  this  advis¬ 
ory  committee  to  give  it  the  direction 
and  guidance  so  necessary  under  the 
circumstances,  because  a  day  of  reckon¬ 
ing  will  come  when  the  American  people 
will  want  to  know  why,  where,  and  how 
this  money  was  loaned. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to  disap¬ 
point  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
We  have  discussed  this, at  length,  but  I 
do  not  accept  his  amendment. 
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Now,  here  Is  the  organizational  setup 
that  was  worked  out  in  a  series  of  com¬ 
mittee  amendments.  First  we  are  going 
to  have  a  manager  of  the  fimd  who  must 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  he  will 
be  in  the  ofiBce  of  ICA.  Then  we  are 
going  to  have  a  loan  committee  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs  as  chairman, 
the  Director  of  ICA,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
who  shall,  under  the  foreign  policy  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  establish 
basic  terms  and  conditions  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  transaction  of  the  fund.  Then 
we  are  going  to  have — look  over  on  page 
15,  lines  13  to  15 — the  Export-Import 
Bank  administer  loans  made  from  the 
fund  as  provided  by  section  505  (b)  of 
this  act.  Then  look  on  page  16,  where 
we  are  going  to  have  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  which  will  function  as  a 
coordinating  body. 

Now,  here  is  who  will-  be  on  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advisory  Council  referred  to  on 
page  16,  and  you  cannot  get  the  hang  of 
this  organizational  thing  until  you  fol¬ 
low  it  through:  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Bank,  and  the  President  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

Now,  our  idea  was  to  get  a  manager 
and  to  have  a  loan  committee  that  would 
broadly  represent  just  the  interests  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has 
referred  to,  keeping  the  committee  small 
enough  so  that  it  could  really  function 
on  a  day-to-day  or  week-by-week  basis, 
and  then  have  that  committee  subject,  as 
it  were,  to  a  board  of  directors  of  a 
larger  number,  that  is,  coordination  by 
the  National  Advisory  Council. 

Now,  the  gentleman  wants  to  have  an 
experienced  man,  a  man  of  wide  experi¬ 
ence,  as  the  chairman.  Do  you  know 
who  is  provided  as  the  chairman  under 
the  committee  amendments?  Mr.  Etoug 
Dillon  of  Dillon,  Read  &  Co.,  whose  life¬ 
time  has  been  spent  in  private  banking 
and  financial  circles,  who  certainly 
knows  his  business  and  who  knows 
foreign  affairs,  having  served  as  our 
Ambassador  to  Prance.  Then  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  have  the  successor  to  Johnny 
Hollister,  whoever  he  may  be,  as  head  of 
ICA.  Then  we  are  going  to  have  Sam 
Waugh,  who  as  president  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  has  turned  in  such  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  record,  an  oldtime  Nebraska 
banker  until  he  came  hei’e  and  has  been 
so  successful  in  running  this  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gavin]  wants  to  shift  these  around 
and,  as  I  understand,  put  on  the  Ameri¬ 
can  representative  to  the  International 
Bank. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VORYS.  If  Gene  Black  could 
serve  on  this  body,  it  would  be  fine,  but 
being  an  international  officer  he  cannot 
do  it.  The  American  representative  on 
that  bank,  however,  would  not  be  nearly 
as  effective  or  as  important.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  we  have  no  representative 
right  now.  So  1  can  say  that  we  are 
not  going  to  get  anybody  to  be  American 
representative  who  would  be  nearly  as 


experienced  or  as  wise  in  this  field  as 
Doug  Dillon. 

This  organizational  setup  has  been 
studied  very  closely  by  our  committee. 
It  puts  real  banking  business  practices 
into  this  fund.  The  balance  between 
departments  is  preserved.  The  member¬ 
ship  is  such  that  there  will  be  no  con¬ 
flict  and  there  will  be  the  utmost  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  stimulation  of  private 
industry. 

Turn  to  page  23;  I  will  not  have  time 
to  read  the  full  description  of  this  loan 
committee.  Read  what  is  says  at  the 
bottom  of  the  page: 

In  deciding  whether  a  proposed  loan  meets 
the  standards  laid  down  by  the  act,  the  loan 
committee  will  determine  whether  either 
private  capital,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  or  any  other  free  world 
soin-ce  is  available  and  whether  the  proposed 
loan  will  have  adverse  effect  on  existing 
outstanding  loans  and  future  operations  of 
such  other  sources  in  addition  to  passing  on 
the  requirements  for  the  specific  project 
or  activity. 

The  language  was  checked  with  the 
Executive,  so  that  this  says  not  only 
what  the  committee  has  in  mind  but 
what  the  Executive  has  in  mind  in  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  loan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Dillon,  but  I  won¬ 
der  how  much  experience  he  has  had  in 
making  soft  loans.  I  wonder  if  that  is 
the  way  he  compiled  his  fortune,  if  he 
has  a  fortune.  I  doubt  that  he  has 
had  much  experience  in  handouts  in 
the  form  of  loans. 

Let  me  quote  what  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Walter  S.  Robertson  said 
about  this  loan  proposition : 

When  you  talk  about  loans  to  some  of 
these  countries  I  do  not  think  we  should 
deceive  ourselves.  If  we  make  loans  to  some 
of  these  countries  we  will  have  to  make 
soft  loans,  not  hard  loans. 

The  facilities  are  already  available  for 
making  something  approaching  hard 
loans  through  the  various  international 
lending  institutions  in  existence.  There 
is  not  any  question  about  that.  This  is 
the  camel’s  nose  tmder  the  tent;  it  is 
another  form  of  simply  dishing  out 
money  all  over  the  world,  because  you 
are  not  going  to  get  it  back.  Of  course, 
you  can  get  something  back  if  you  con¬ 
tinue  by  other  means  to  give  them 
money  with  which  to  pay  it  back.  That 
is  the  only  reason  why  many  of  these 
countries  have  paid  anything  at  all  on 
the  loans  already  made  to  them,  because 
they  are  being  spoon-fed  from  another 
direction  but  stiU  out  of  the  pockets  of 
American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Briefly. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys]  explained  the  whole 
setup,  but  we  are  all  familiar  with  that. 
What  I  am  endeavoring  to  do  is  to  take 


the  chairmanship  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
That  is  what  I  object  to,  that  it  Is  under 
the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  as  the 
chairman,  1  want  somebody  else  as 
chairman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  heard  the  gen¬ 
tleman.  Now  I  want  to  get  to  some¬ 
thing  else;  how  much  gold  foreign 
countries  have  in  the  United  States, 
According  to  the  committee  chairmaned 
by  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia,  they  have 
some  $13  billion  out  of  a  total  of  approx¬ 
imately  $22  billion  of  gold  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Before  I  could  ever  possibly  vote 
for  any  new  and  alleged  loan  institution 
set  up  for  the  benefit  of  foreigners,  I 
want  to  know  how  much  gold  they  have 
that  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  that  is 
deposited  here  in  the  United  States. 

In  an  effort  to  find  out  how  much  gold 
foreign  governments  and  individuals 
have  in  the  United  States,  I  wrote  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  July  15 
and  got  back  this  letter,  which  contains 
the  following  sentence: 

The  amounts  of  gold  held  under  earmark 
In  the  United  States  for  particular  countries 
and  international  institutions  are  treated  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  as  confidential 
data. 

Now,  you  try  to  find  out  how  much 
gold  foreigners  have  in  this  country, 
some  of  whom  may  be  in  here  seeking 
the  uncollectible  loans  that  some  of  you 
are  going  to  vote  to  set  up  here  today  or 
tomorrow.  You  go  ahead  and  vote  for 
it. 

I  wonder  if  the  chairman  or  the  act¬ 
ing  chairman  on  the  majority  side  could 
tell  me  how  much  gold  foreigners  have 
in  this  country.  Could  I  get  some  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject?  When  the 
committee  went  into  the  business  of  es¬ 
tablishing  this  alleged  loan  fund,  did  it 
inquire  as  to  how  much  gold  foreigners 
have  in  this  country? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  We  do  not  have  the 
exact  figure. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  it  $2  billion,  $3  billion, 
or  $13  billion,  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  testified  before  the  Senate  com¬ 
mittee?  What  is  it? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mi’.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  anybody  that  can  provide  a 
little  information. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  am  not  sure  I  can 
answer  the  gentleman’s  quest  as  to  how 
much  gold  foreign  countries  have  in  the 
United  States,  but  actually  gold  is  not 
needed  for  the  repayment  of  these  loans. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,%ut  if  foreigners 
have  $13  billion  in  gold  in  this  country 
they  have  no  business  coming  to  us  for 
uncollectible  loans.  Does  the  gentle¬ 
man  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  support  the  committee 
amendment. 

Many  of  you  will  recall  that  In  1953  we 
had  before  us  two  reorganization  plans. 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  7,  which  gave 
autonomy  to  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad¬ 
ministration,  which  was  the  predecessor 
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of  the  present  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  Plan  No.  8,  which 
took  the  Voice  of  America  and  the  In¬ 
formation  Service  out  of  the  State  Ete- 
partment  and  gave  them  autonomy. 

I  see  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  on  the  floor.  I  recall 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  demanded  a 
rollcall  vote,  on  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
8,  and  I  could  only  muster  10  votes  in 
support  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
our  information  service  in  line  with  the 
administration  of  our  foreign  policy  by 
the  Department  of  State. 

With  respect  to  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  7,  the  mistake  the  administration 
made  in  1953  was  in  part  rectifled  when 
the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  placed  at,  if  not  in,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State.  That  is  a  move  in 
the  right  direction,  in  my  opinion,  in 
unifying  our  foreign  policy  and  main¬ 
taining  the  supremacy  of  our  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  and  its  foreign  diplomatic 
missions.  In  speaking  for  the  United 
States,  we  should  speak  with  1  voice  and 
not  with  5  or  6. 

The  committee  provision  making  the 
Department  of  State  representative  the 
chairman  of  this  loan  committee,  in  my 
judgment,  is  one  further  step  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  integrating  our  foreign  policy 
and  not  fragmenting  it.  The  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  would  not  only  remove  the 
Department  of  State  from  representa¬ 
tion  on  this  loan  committee,  but  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  that  would  place  the  American 
representatives  on  an  international  or¬ 
ganization  on  the  committee.  Instead 
of  integrating  the  activities  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund,  obviously  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  our  foreign  policy,  with 
the  remainder  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  would  make  the  chairman 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  chairman  of 
the  fund.  This  would  not  emphasize  the 
foreign  policy  character  of  this  loan 
activity,  but  rather  the  business  end  of 
the  activity.  It  would  emphasize  the 
purposes  and  policies  administered  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  for  a  totally 
different  purpose. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Confession  is  good  for 
the  soul.  I  was  opposed  to  plan  No.  7 
and  No.  8  but  did  not  record  my  votes 
against  them  at  that  time,  although  I 
argued  privately  against  them  in  the 
executive  branch.  But,  I  am  glad  that 
we  are  getting  a^^ay  from  them,  from 
triplication  in  the  conduct  of  our  for¬ 
eign  affairs.  We  have  to  make  the  State 
Department  a  good  department  and 
have  our  foreign  operations  headed  up 
in  there.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

(Mr.  MEADER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

(Mr.  RIEHLMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr,  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  Ever  since 
coming  to  Congress  I  have  consistently 
supported  our  mutual  security  program. 


My  intention  is  to  continue  that  support 
as  long  as  the  mutual  security  program 
remains  one  of  the  major  factors  in 
maintaining  peace.  That  this  program 
has  been  a  major  factor  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  a  world  war  cannot  be  ques¬ 
tioned.  In  those  few  situations  where 
weakness  has  been  indicated,  the  Com¬ 
munists  moved  in  with  force.  Where 
strength  has  been  shown,  the  Commu¬ 
nists  have  not  attacked. 

The  mutual  security  program  can 
share  much  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
growth  of  strength  that  is  evident  among 
the  nations  of  the  free  world.  This  has 
been  accomplished  in  two  ways.  First, 
because  of  economic  assistance  given  in 
early  years,  many  countries  were  helped 
in  stabilizing  their  positions  and  were 
assured  of  our  interest  in  their  survival. 
Second,  it  led  to  a  desire  among  these 
nations  to  cooperate  in  building  their 
own  military  strength  and  permitted  our 
Nation  to  establish  strong  military  bases 
in  these  countries,  extending  our  line  of 
defense  so  as  to  give  us  the  greatest 
possible  security  from  enemy  attack. 

Though  recent  events  in  the  Kremlin 
indicate  there  may  be  a  change  in  the 
attitude  of  the  leaders  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy,  we  should  not  make  the 
mistake  of  believing  that  all  danger  has 
passed.  It  is  agreed  that  changes  have 
taken  place  in  Moscow,  but  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  these  changes  make  one  dent  in 
the  aim  of  this  conspiracy  to  dominate 
the  world  with  the  godless,  tyrannical 
Communist  way  of  life. 

Rather  than  base  our  actions  com¬ 
pletely  on  Soviet  intentions  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  we  must  use  as  a  sound  criterion  the 
record  of  the  past — the  clear,  unmistak¬ 
able  record  of  aggression  in  Korea,  of 
subversion  in  the  Middle  East,  of  savage, 
brutal  suppression  in  Hungary,  of  en¬ 
slavement  in  the  satellite  nations  and  in 
the  Soviet  Union  itself.  These  facts 
cannot  be  denied  by  the  Communists,  nor 
should  they  be  overlooked  by  the  forces  of 
freedom.  We  must  face  the  issues  on 
the  record  of  the  past — placing  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  this  Nation  and  the  free  world 
side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Communist 
conspiracy.  The  indictment  of  the  Com¬ 
munists  is  clear,  but  unlike  a  court  of 
law,  it  is  not  quite  possible  to  bring  the 
conspirators  before  the  bar  of  justice. 
Our  alternative,  then,  is  to  carry  out  a 
program  to  prevent  encroachments  of 
terror  and  tyi’anny  on  the  free  world. 
The  mutual  security  program  is  designed 
to  keep  the  peace  by  containing  the  war 
monster  of  Soviet  policy  within  its  own 
borders. 

Among  the  notable  achievements  of 
our  containment  policy  are  the  examples 
we  And  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe. 
When  Communists  war  drums  were  beat¬ 
ing  loudly  on  the  coast  of  China  the  Con¬ 
gress  adopted  the  Formosa  resolution,  a 
most  effective  instrument  in  quelling 
aggressive  designs  of  Red  China.  When 
the  Middle  East  situation  threatened  to 
become  an  all-out  war,  this  Congress 
adopted  the  Middle  East  resolution.  Al¬ 
though  the  Middle  East  remains  a 
troubled  area,  as  do  other  spots,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  war  has  diminished  consid¬ 
erably  because  of  this  Arm  policy.  In 
Europe  the  threat  of  invasion  has  de¬ 


creased  because  of  our  strength — 
strength  gained  through  this  program  of 
assistance  to  our  allies. 

The  mutual  security  program  should 
not  be  mistaken  as  a  plan  simply  to  give 
away  American  money  and  resources. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
The  No.  1  goal  of  the  mutual  security 
program  continues  to  be  preservation  of 
this  Nation.  That  this  self-interest  is 
our  goal  does  not  take  anything  away 
from  the  many  accomplishments  that 
have  been  made  to  assist  our  friends  in 
formulating  a  sound  defense  for  the 
entire  free  world. 

What  would  happen  if  we  were  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  no  assistance  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world,  including  South 
America  and  North  America,  aside  from 
this  Nation,  were  to  fall  within  the  So¬ 
viet  bloc?  Today  we  have  75  percent  of 
the  world’s  population  on  our  side.  But 
alone,  we  would  have  only  6  percent. 
Losing  our  allies  to  communism  would 
deeply  affect  our  potential  of  resources 
upon  which  we  draw.  With  the  free 
world  with  us  we  have  78  percent  of 
steel,  but  alone  we  would  have  only  57 
percent.  Another  example  is  crude  pe¬ 
troleum.  Today  90  percent  of  crude  pe¬ 
troleum  production  and  supply  exists  in 
the  free  world.  Without  our  friends, 
this  figure  would  drop  to  52  percent. 
The  list  can  be  continued,  and  illustrates 
not  only  the  dependence  of  the  free 
world  allies,  including  this  Nation,  on 
each  other,  but  also  the  vital  necessity 
of  carrying  on  this  program  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  all  peaceful  nations. 

The  committee  in  its  thorough  discus¬ 
sion  has  covered  the  cost  of  our  main¬ 
taining  trops  on  foreign  soil  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  maintenance  of  foreign 
troops  in  their  own  countries.  This  is 
an  important  point  to  be  considered  be¬ 
cause  of  its  economic  impact  on  this 
Nation’s  role  in  strengthening  the  free 
word.  Incredible  savings  accnae  through 
the  mutual  security  plan  wherein  we 
utilize  the  forces  of  our  allies.  To  main¬ 
tain  one  American  soldier  in  a  foreign 
land  costs  approximately  $6,600,  while  in 
Italy,  for  example,  it  costs  a  little  over 
$800  to  provide  for  an  Italian  soldier  in 
his  own  land.  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into 
detail  on  these  items,  for  the  commit¬ 
tee  rep>ort  outlines  the  savings  and  value 
in  an  excellent  presentation,  but  I  do 
want  to  mention  a  few  points. 

No  one  should  minimize  the  efforts  this 
country  has  made  in  the  development 
of  the  free  world’s  strength.  Nor  should 
we  lose  sight  of  the  contributions  our 
allies  have  made.  The  part  our  friends 
have  played  is  not  insignificant  by  any 
means. 

For  example,  our  expenditures  for 
military  assistance  to  European  NATO 
countries  from  1950  through  1956  to¬ 
taled  $12.3  billion.  While  we  were  con¬ 
tributing  $12.3  billion  our  NATO  allies 
spent  $78  billion  for  defense  during  those 
6  years.  Non-NATO  allies  spent  $15 
billion  during  this  same  period  while  our 
contributions  amounted  to  $5.1  billion. 
For  every  dollar  we  have  spent  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  our  allies,  they  have 
contributed  $.5.5.  Mutual  security  im¬ 
plies  cooperation,  and  the  above  figures 
certainly  indicate  that  our  allies  have 
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been  doing  their  part  in  maintenance  of 
military  strength  to  deter  aggression. 

Results  of  these  expenditures,  both  by 
our  Nation  and  our  allies,  should  be 
cited.  Since  1950  the  free  world’s 
strength  has  grown  tremendously.  We 
have  37  percent  more  men  in  the  ground 
forces  of  our  allies,  139  percent  more 
combat  vessels  in  their  navies,  and  22 
times  as  many  jet  aircraft  as  in  1950. 
These  are  concrete  examples  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  program.  But  the  best  ex¬ 
ample  of  success  can  be  found  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain.  Communist  armies 
are  not  poised  to  march  on  the  free 
world  because  the  Kremlin  knows  such 
a  step  would  be  fatal.  They  know  of 
the  strength  in  the  West.  But  should 
there  be  weakness,  those  armies  would 
not  hesitate  to  strike. 

In  considering  the  mutual-security 
program  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  our  strong  allied  nations  are 
our  first  line  of  defense.  I  hesitate  to 
think  of  what  could  happen  if  we  did 
not  have  these  friends,  strongly  armed, 
in  a  position  to  offer  vital  contributions 
at  all  times. 

The  impression  should  not  be  left  that 
our  mutual-security  program  is  perfect. 
Advocates  of  this  program  do  not  over¬ 
look  that  mistakes  have  been  made  and 
very  possibly  mistakes  may  be  made  in 
the  future.  There  is  no  doubt  certain 
progi-ams  instituted  have  been  wasteful 
and  possibly  unnecessary.  This  was 
forcefully  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  by  the  International  Oper¬ 
ations  Subcommittee  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  No  doubt  many 
corrections  have  been  made  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  eliminate  a  recurrence  of  these 
bad  and  ill-advised  expenditures.  The 
report  issued  by  the  full  committee,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  cannot  help  but 
j3e  of  great  service  to  the  administration 
if  carefully  studied  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  followed.  But  the  conclusion 
should  not  be  drawn  that  waste  and  in- 
eflaciency  mark  the  entire  mutual-secu¬ 
rity  program.  This  is  not  true,  and  if 
it  were  true,  it  certainly  would  be  a 
serious  refiection  on  the  ingenuity  and 
capabilities  of  the  American  people. 
That  waste  and  inefficiency  do  occur 
does  not  mean  we  should  curtail  the  en¬ 
tire  program.  We  should  continue  to 
scrutinize  these  programs,  as  in  the  past, 
to  correct  deficiencies  as  they  exist,  but 
we  must  keep  the  program  in  proper 
perspective  and  not  attempt  to  elimi¬ 
nate  it  because  we  find  unsatisfactory 
performance  in  certain  portions. 

My  record  has  shown  that  I  am  not 
one  who  would  support  this  type  of  legis¬ 
lation  consistently  if  I  did  not  have  the 
conviction  that  it  was  money  well  spent 
for  the  future  safety  and  security  of  our 
allies  and  our  own  Nation.  It  is  im¬ 
perative  that  we  continue  the  mutual- 
security  program.  Without  such  a  pro¬ 
gram,  the  preservation  of  our  Nation 
may  well  be  at  stake. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  merely  want  to  say 
that  this  side  of  the  committee  is  also 
against  the  amendment  as  proi>osed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  in¬ 
teresting  as  it  is  or  as  highly  as  we  may 


esteem  the  Chairman  of  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank.  But  we  think  that  even  the 
Chairman  himself  would  not  accept  this 
as  a  proper  role  for  one  in  his  position. 
In  testifying  before  our  committee,  and 
this  is  in  the  hearings  of  the  committee 
at  page  324,  Mr.  Waugh  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  the  purpose  of  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  was,  although  it  was  helpful 
to  our  foreign  policy,  to  increase  trade 
relationships  with  other  countries  and 
not  to  advance  as  a  whole  the  foreign-aid 
program  as  such.  This  is  part  of  foreign 
policy,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  committee 
has  worked  out  vei-y  carefully,  as  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  said,  a  mecha¬ 
nism  whereby  foreign  policy  will  be 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  which  is  where  it 
should  be. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Certainly  this  does  not 
affect  the  Department  of  State  because  it 
states  in  this  section: 

The  Export-Import  Bank,  which  shall,  un¬ 
der  the  foreign  policy  guidance  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  establish  basic  financial  terms 
and  conditions  for  the  operations  and  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  fund. 

All  my  amendment  does  is  to  name 
who  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the  Ad¬ 
visory  Board.  Under  the  bill  it  would  be 
a  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco¬ 
nomic  Affairs.  He  will  be  the  Chairman. 
My  amendment  directs  that  the  Director- 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  be  named 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board.  I  want 
a  chairman  who  is  amply  qualified  and 
who  has  the  experience  and  a  vast  knowl¬ 
edge  of  loans  to  head  up  the  board. 
That  is  what  my  amendment  does.  The 
Depai’tment  of  State  will  still  participate. 
It  will  be  under  the  overall  supervision  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  So  my  amend¬ 
ment  simply  is  to  name  a  chairman  of 
the  Board. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  I  appreciate  what  the 
gentleman  says.  I  think  the  committee 
feels  it  is  a  question  of  the  point  of  view. 
We  feel  the  emphasis  should  be  on  the 
direction  of  policy  by  the  Department  of 
State  although  the  Chairman  of  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  should  certainly  have 
a  proper  say,  which  we  feel  he  does  have 
under  the  existing  setup.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  Ml*.  Chairman,  we  hope  the  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  we  cannot  come  to  some  agree¬ 
ment  on  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  debate  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Gavin],  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  Gavin  amendment  close  in  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  the  Gavin 
amendment  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gavin],  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gavin)  ,  there 
were — ayes  22,  noes  63. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word.  I  do  this 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  majority 
leader  for  the  program  for  the  balance 
of  the  week  and  next  week,  if  he  can 
tell  us. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  balance  of 
the  week  will  be  consideration  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  House.  If  the  House 
should  dispose  of  the  bill  today,  there 
will  be  no  legislative  business  tomor¬ 
row. 

Mr.  HALE.  No  session  tomorrow? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  said  there  would 
be  no  legislative  business.  The  Mem¬ 
bers  may  protect  themselves  on  that. 
The  only  question  I  have  is  to  find  out 
later  on  the-  question  of  the  7  legislative 
days  in  connection  with  the  discharge 
petition.  Next  Monday  is  discharge 
petition  day  on  the  postal  pay  increase 
bill.  If  7  legislative  days  have  expired, 
there  is  no  question,  and  we  will  go  over 
until  Monday,  If  not,  we  will  have  a 
session  tomorrow,  with  no  legislation. 

Monday  there  will  be  the  Discharge 
Calendar,  H.  R.  2474,  the  postal  service 
salary  increase  bill.  * 

Monday  is  also  District  Day,  with  one 
bill  on  the  calendar,  H.  R.  6763,  regard¬ 
ing  a  bridge  or  tunnel  crossing  the  Poto¬ 
mac  River. 

The  postal  pay  increase  bill,  of  course, 
has  a  preferential  status. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Fi-i- 
day,  and  Saturday:  The  next  order  of 
business  after  the  postal  salary  increase 
bill  is  H.  R.  1,  the  school  construction 
bill. 

H.  R.  7697  authorizing  armoi-y  con¬ 
struction,  reported  out  of  the  Committee 
on  the  armed  services;  and  thereafter. 

H.  R.  3753  dealing  with  homesteaders 
and  desert  land  entrymen,  coming  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  a  bill 
that  has  been  on  the  program  for  3  or  4 
weeks. 

As  usual,  any  change  of  program  will 
be  annoimced,  and  conference  reports 
will  be  in  order  at  any  time. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  hope  the  gen¬ 
tleman  is  not  going  to  ask  a  question 
about  Monday.  Will  the  gentleman 
withhold  it? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  It  Is  about 
Monday  in  connection  with  the  Illinois 
funeral  delegation. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  would  prefer  that 
the  question  not  be  asked  at  the  present 
time;  but  I  can  assure  the  gentleman 
and  the  other  Members  from  Illinois  at¬ 
tending  the  fimeral  that  every  consid¬ 
eration  will  be  given  to  their  problem. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr,  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  There  may 
have  been  some  misunderstanding  in 
connection  with  the  pending  bill.  If  the 
bill  is  not  finished  today  its  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  continued  tomorrow,  will  it 
not? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  committee  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hardt  as  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amendment: 
On  page  13,  line  2,  after  the  word  “fund” 
insert  a  period  and  strike  out  the  remainder 
of  the  sentence  ending  in  line  4. 

(Mr.  HARDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks,  and  also  the  remarks  he  made 
earlier  in  the  day.) 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  5  minutes.  This  is  a  very 
simple  amendment.  I  can  state  its  pur¬ 
pose  very  quickly. 

There  was  some  question  in  the  minds 
of  some  that  the  language  which  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  strike  out  if  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  bill  might  actually  give  the  President 
almost  complete  discretionary  authority 
over  the  fund.  It  seems  to  me  there  is 
no  necessity  for  the  language  at  all.  It 
serves  no  purpose  and  it  should  come 
out. 

The  manager  of  the  fund  is  within  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  International  Cooperation 
Administration  is  within  the  State  De¬ 
partment.  The  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Director  of  ICA  both  will  have  juris¬ 
diction  over  the  manager  of  the  fund. 
I  can  see  no  earthly  reason,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  for  providing  that  the  President 
shall  directly  instruct  the  manager  with 
respect  to  his  functions  under  this  title. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Those  words  were  sug¬ 
gested  to  me  by  others,  although  this  is 
my  amendment.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  words  because  I  felt  the  intention 
was  merely  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Nation  would  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  President ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  words  could  be 
interpreted  to  break  up  the  management 
plan  we  have  worked  out  so  carefully, 
they  should  come  out. 

Mr.  HARDY.  It  seems  to  me  they 
would. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
on  this  side  of  the  committee  have  no 
objection  to  the  deletion  of  the  words. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  re¬ 
curs  on  the  committee  amendment  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  as 
amended  was  agreed  to. 

The  CfflAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment;  Page  14,  line  7, 
strike  out  “such  oflacer  or  agency”  and  insert 
“the  manager  of  the  fund.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  15  line  2, 
strike  out  “such  officer  or  agency”  and  in¬ 
sert  “the  manager  of  the  fund.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  15,  line  3, 
strike  out  “such  officer  or  agency”  and  insert 
“the  manager  of  the  fund.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  15,  line  6 
strike  out  “such  officer  or  agency”  and  insert 
“the  manager  of  the  fund.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  15,  line  10, 
after  “title.”  strike  out  the  balance  of  the 
line  and  lines  11,  12,  and  13  and  insert  the 
following:  “The  Export-Import  Bank  shall 
administer  loans  made  from  the  fund,  as 
provided  in  section  505  (b)  of  this  act.” 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  15,  line  16, 
strike  out  lines  16  to  25,  inclusive,  and  on 
page  16,  lines  1  to  22,  inclusive,  and  insert 
the  following:  “Sec.  206.  National  Advisory 
Council. — The  fund  shall  be  administered 
subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tion  4  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  (22  U.  S.  C.  286b)  with  respect  to  the 
functions  of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems.” 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  to  the  committee  amendment.  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  committee  amendment  beginning  on 
page  16,  line  23,  insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  206.  National  Advisory  Council:  The 
fund  shall  be  administered  subject  to  the 
exercise  by  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  International  Monetary  and  Financial 
Problems,  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  acting  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  functions  under  the  applicable 
provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  (22  U.  S.  C.  286  b),” 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  this  is  a  simple  amendment.  The 
National  Advisory  Council  as  set  up  in 
the  committee  amendment  consists  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  TreasuiT,  the  Sec- 
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retary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  the  president  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  My  amendment  would  add  to  the 
membership  of  that  Advisory  Council 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Labor. 

I  hope  there  will  be  no  objection  on 
the  part  of  any  Member.  It  is  merely 
broadening  the  scope  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  to  give  representation  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  to  labor  which  certainly 
have  a  great  stake  in  our  development 
of  neglected  areas  and  in  the  program 
generally.  The  addition  of  such  repre¬ 
sentation  would  strengthen  very  much 
the  Advisory  Committee  and  in  no  meas¬ 
ure  can  I  conceive  of  any  objection, 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
O’Hara]. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  National  Advisory 
Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems  originated  in  the 
Bretton  Woods  legislation  in  1946.  It 
has  functioned  throughout  the  years  and 
has  been  kept  small  enough  to  have  only 
those  officials  who  deal  either  with  for¬ 
eign  policy  or  with  banking  and  lending 
matters. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  simply  do  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  those  matters. 
What  they  will  do  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  would  be  to  take  on  a  new  func¬ 
tion  they  have  never  had.  They  would 
hire  somebody  to  be  their  deputy  to 
function  on  this  committee,  and  you 
would  start  doing  the  things  that  our 
committee  felt  the  other  body  had  done 
when  they  set  up  their  advisory  com¬ 
mittee.  You  would  get  it  so  big  and  so 
cumbersome  they  would  not  furnish 
very  much  good  advice. 

I  hope  that  this  National  AdvisoiT 
Council  will  be  preserved  as  it  has  car¬ 
ried  on  through  the  years  successfully 
in  coordinating  the  foreign  financial  ac¬ 
tivities  of  our  country,  in  international 
organizations,  through  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  and  otherwise. 

It  has  functioned  throughout  the 
years  in  connection  with  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  legislation,  and  you  simply  do  not 
contribute  anything  when  you  bring  in 
these  officers  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it  and  put  them  in  a  function  with 
which  they  should  have  no  connection, 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  has 
already  been  heard  on  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  How  does  a 
Member  of  this  body  proceed  when  he 
wishes  to  answer  someone  who  refuses 
to  yield  to  him?  Is  there  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  remedy  for  such  an  ailment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
can  get  recognition  on  a  pro  forma 
amendment,  he  will  be  recognized. 
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Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  pending  amendment  do  now  close. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O’Hara]  to  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  O’Hara  of  Illi¬ 
nois)  there  were — ayes  27,  noes  62. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word, 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  deportment  in 
this  Chamber,  as  I  trust  elsewhere,  I 
have  sought  to  be  courteous  and  consid¬ 
erate  with  my  colleagues  and  all  others. 
I  expect  the  same  courtesy  and  consider¬ 
ation  in  return,  and  my  associations  here 
have  been  enriched  by  the  generous  gra¬ 
ciousness  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.  I  was  surprised  and  some¬ 
what  disillusioned  when  the  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  member  of  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  when  opposing  an 
amendment  offered  by  me  and  which  I 
think,  on  its  merits,  he  should  not  have 
opposed,  did  not  extend  me  the  courtesy 
of  yielding  for  a  question.  I  had  the 
strong  suspicion  that  he  was  governed 
by  a  sense  of  prudent  caution  and  only 
by  inadvertence  was  discourteous  to  a 
colleague  on  the  committee.  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  committee  the  proposed 
development -loan  fund,  because  I 
thought,  with  proper  management,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  all  our  peoples, 
including  the  farmers  and  the  laborers, 
the  program  would  work.  How  I  vi¬ 
sioned  the  program  working  on  a  sound 
basis  and  to  the  benefit  of  our  own  econ¬ 
omy  and  to  that  of  the  countries  where 
the  loans  were  made  I  sketched  at  some 
length  in  my  remarks  in  general  debate. 
Now  that  the  gentleman  has  used  the 
steam  roller  to  crush  the  farmers  and  the 
workers  out  of  the  picture,  I  begin  to 
wonder  if  he  and  I  are  thinking  of  the 
same  thing.  What  is  it  that  he  fears 
from  giving  labor  and  agriculture  rep¬ 
resentation  on  a  committee  that  is  pure¬ 
ly  advisory  and  on  which  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  industry  is  represented,  as  in¬ 
deed  it  should  be?  This  is  the  first  time 
that  I  have  known  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
were  not,  as  a  matter  of  good  teamwork, 
included  with  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  an  undertaking  of  this  scope 
in  the  national  interest  and  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  field. 

I  -am  sure  my  good  friend  and  col¬ 
league  on  the  committee  would  not  find 
it  in  his  heart  to  be  discourteous  to  any¬ 
one.  I  presume  it  gets  down  to  this: 
When  there  is  a  job  difficult  to  carry 
through  if  you  yield  for  embarrassing 
questions,  better  use  a  steam  roller. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  a  highly  respected  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 


from  Illinois  that  I  thought  his  amend¬ 
ment  was  a  good  one  and  I  supported  it. 
I  also  want  to  say  that  I  sought  to  get 
recognition  in  order  to  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman,  so  that  he  could  make  his  argu¬ 
ment  in  support  of  his  amendment,  after 
his  time  had  expired. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  have  had 
this  experience  with  a  steam  roller;  and 
I  am  unhappy  over  it  because  it  raises  a 
question  of  a  program  to  which  I  was  an 
enthusiastic  convert.  I  would  have 
thought  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
VoRYs]  would  have  welcomed  the  coop¬ 
eration  of  agriculture  and  labor;  and,  if 
there  were  valid  reasons  why  the  farmers 
and  the  workers  could  not  be  let  in  as 
partners  with  management,  industry, 
and  the  bankers,  he  gladly  would  have 
yielded  for  questioning  in  order  that 
there  might  be  a  full  discussion  pro  and 
con. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  gladly  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
despite  the  circumstance  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  failed  to  extend  a  similar  courtesy 
to  me. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  courtesy.  I  do  want  to  point  out 
that  as  I  sat  here  I  saw  something  which 
the  gentleman  may  not  have  seen.  I 
saw  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  rise  twice 
to  his  feet  as  if  he  were  going  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  last 
time,  when  he  tried,  it  did  not  seem  op¬ 
portune;  the  Chair  had  already  ruled. 
I  did  want  the  gentleman,  in  spite  of 
his  anger  at  this  time,  to  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  stood  up  in  order 
to  yield.  I  saw  him  myself.  While  we 
do  have  disagteements  among  ourselves 
in  the  committee  and  perhaps  some  of 
us  feel  we  are  imposed  on — I  may  have 
felt  that  previously — we  should  not  lose 
our  basic  friendship.  I  do  feel  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Ohio,  the  senior  member 
of  the  committee,  has  yielded  many 
times  to  the  gentleman  and  to  me  at  the 
committee  level, 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  I  know  that 
my  dear  friend  from  Pennsylvania  is  a 
reasoning  man  and  will  agree  with  me 
that,  whatever  the  reason,  when  full  and 
open  debate  is  shut  off  doubt  will  creep 
in.  In  committee,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  voted  for  the  3 -year  program. 
I  believe  in  it  because  I  had  faith  not 
only  in  the  plan  but  in  its  proponents. 
Now  I  am  forced  to  vote  for  the  Selden 
amendment,  which  will  give  us  a  trial 
run  for  a  year.  I  trust  that  during  this 
year  of  trial  the  American  people,  as 
well  as  the  Congress,  will  be  kept  in¬ 
formed  of  progress,  with  an  absence  of 
the  secrecy  that  is  too  apt  to  cause 
suspicion  and  to  waste  the  money  of  tax¬ 
payers.  With  agriculture  and  labor, 
which  cover  the  activities  of  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  our  population,  left  on  the  out¬ 
side,  it  is  pretty  much  of  a  closed  cor¬ 
poration.  I  cannot  get  myself  to  believe 
that  our  country’s  best  work  in  noble 
undertakings  is  done  in  secret  chambers. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  O’Hara] 
has  expired. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Carnahan]  if  we  are  con¬ 
tinuing  to  finance  the  Office  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Economic  Cooperation  and  the 
European  Productivity  Agency  and,  if  so, 
how  much  are  we  giving  to  those  two 
organizations? 

May  I  say  while  I  am  waiting  for  the 
gentleman  to  get  that  information  that 
one  of  the  appalling  weaknesses  of  this 
bill  is  that  almost  none  of  these  items 
are  set  out,  nothing  is  specified.  There 
is  no  way  you  can  get  at  where  these 
funds  are  going.  They  are  in  lump-sum 
appropriations. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  As  I  recall,  we  had 
something  in  the  bill  3  or  4  years  ago 
about  that.  There  was  something  for 
headquarters  expenses.  As  far  as  my 
recollection  goes,  we  have  nothing  in 
the  bill  for  the  Office  of  Emopean  Eco¬ 
nomic  Cooperation  this  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  Senate  held  hear¬ 
ings  on  these  two  agencies;  I  mean,  they 
were  included  in  the  hearings,  let  me  put 
it  that  way.  I  do  not  know  what  went 
into  the  Senate  bill  because,  I  say  again, 
we  are  dealing  with  lump-sum  appro¬ 
priations,  and  no  one  can  tell  from  the 
bill  you  have  brought  to  us  the  proj¬ 
ects  for  specific  authorizations. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MASON.  In  answer  to  the  gentle¬ 
man’s  question,  I  do  not  think  it  is  in 
there.  The  statement  coming  from  the 
leaders  of  this  bill  certainly  is  not  a 
sufficient  answer  to  give  us  any  infor¬ 
mation. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  give  him  the 
information. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON.  This  is  the  fiscal  year 
1958  program. 

This  program  was  funded  in  previous 
years  under  defense  support.  However, 
it  is  now  proposed  to  fund  this  program, 
as  well  as  the  entire  European  regional 
program — science  and  engineering  plan¬ 
ning — under  other  programs  (special 
assistance) ,  in  accordance  with  the  cur¬ 
rent  realinement  of  aid  categories. 
The  European  technical  exchange  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  carried  on  substantially  as 
in  the  past,  including  grants  to  the  Office 
of  European  Economic  Cooperation — • 
European  Productivity  Agency. 

It  is  in  this  bill  for  1958.  That  rep¬ 
resents  a  reduction  from  fiscal  1957. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  that  under? 

Mr.  FULTON.  It  is  under  the  Euro¬ 
pean  technical  exchange  program, 
under  title  IV. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  All  right;  then  I  can 
offer  an  amendment  to  it. 

Mr.  FULTON.  The  amount  is  classi¬ 
fied.  I  cannot  give  the  gentleman  the 
amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  about  the 
classified  information. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Selden  :  On 
page  10,  line  4,  strike  out  all  language  after 
the  period  through  page  11,  line  2. 

On  page  11,  line  13,  strike  out  all  language 
after  the  period  through  line  20. 

On  page  12,  line  1,  strike  out  the  words 
“or  loaned.’’ 

On  page  12,  line  4,  strike  out  the  comma 
and  insert  a  period.  Strike  out  all  language 
following  through  line  6. 

Mr.  SEHjDEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  under  consideration  retains 
the  1958  development  loan  authoriza¬ 
tion  fund  of  $500  million  but  it  elimi¬ 
nates  the  borrowing  authority  of  $500 
million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1959  and 
1960. 

This  amendment  will  not  abolish  the 
proposed  development  loan  fund.  It 
allows  the  fund  to  be  set  up  under  the 
machinery  provided  for  in  the  bill,  and 
it  provides  the  full  amount  requested  by 
the  administration  for  the  first  year  of 
the  loan  fund’s  operation.  It  does,  how¬ 
ever,  eliminate  two  of  the  main  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  proposed  new  fxmd;  namely, 
first,  the  overcapitalization  of  that  fund; 
and,  second,  the  surrender  of  congres¬ 
sional  authority  over  it- 

During  the  consideration  of  the  mutual 
security  bill  by  the  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs,  this  amendment  was  offered. 
It  was  thoroughly  considered  by  the 
committee  and  then  adopted.  The  com¬ 
mittee  adjourned  over  the  weekend  and 
on  the  following  Monday  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  reconsidered  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  votes  were  available  to  defeat  it. 
I  make  that  observation  in  order  to  show 
that  the  amendment  has  had  thorough 
committee  consideration. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  Deputy  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  Douglas  Dillon  pointed  out 
that  approximately  $400  million  was  ex¬ 
pended  during  fiscal  year  1957  under  the 
old  program  of  development  assistance. 
Of  that  amount,  approximately  $275 
million  was  in  loans  and  the  remainder 
was  in  grants.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
reasonable  to  assume  that  based  on  pre¬ 
vious  experience  $500  million  would  not 
only  be  sufllcient  to  adequately  operate 
the  development  loan  fund  during  fiscal 
year  1958,  but  that  a  portion  of  this 
amount,  which  has  no  fiscal  year  limita¬ 
tion,  would  be  available  for  use  during 
fiscal  year  1959. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was 
unable  to  determine  even  the  basis  upon 
which  the  authorization  requests  for  fis¬ 
cal  years  1959  and  1960  were  made,  as 
the  classified  paper  submitted  by  the 
Executive  was  lacking  in  specifics.  The 
“evidence”  offered  to  the  committee 
could  be  used  to  support  an  argument  for 
$300  million,  $500  million  or  even  a  bil¬ 


lion  dollars,  which  indicates  that  the 
Executive  itself  is  uncertain  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  insofar  as  the  amounts  neces¬ 
sary  for  future  years  are  concerned. 

If  the  amendment  before  you  Is 
adopted,  both  the  Congress  and  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  will  be  able  to  make  a  more  in¬ 
telligent  appraisal  of  the  fund’s  opera¬ 
tion  during  the  1-year  trial  period.  They 
will  then  be  able  to  determine  more  ac¬ 
curately  what  its  capital  requirements 
should  be.  Any  decision  at  this  time  on 
the  capital  requirements  for  fiscal  year 
1959  and  fiscal  year  1960  is  simply  a  stab 
in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  now 
under  consideration  will  give  the  pro¬ 
posed  development  loan  fund  a  trial  pe¬ 
riod  of  1  year,  as  well  as  the  entire 
amount  the  administration  has  requested 
to  initiate  the  program.  But  at  the  same 
time,  this  amendment  will  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  appropriate  congressional 
committees  and  the  Congress  itself  to 
again  review  the  Development  Loan 
fund  before  fiscal  year  1960.  Should  the 
amendment  fail  to  be  adopted,  however, 
the  House  of  Representatives  will,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  have  today  both  authorized  and 
appropriated  funds  for  this  new  program 
for  a  period  of  3  years.  I  therefore  urge 
the  amendment’s  adoption. 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  MERROW  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MERROW.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
development  loan  fund  is,  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  most  important,  if  not  the 
most  important  part  of  the  legislation 
which  we  are  now  considering.  And  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  in  reference  to  it, 
provide  for  a  long-range  assistance  pro¬ 
gram.  I  think  it  is  well  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  Committee  to  what  the 
report  had  to  say  on  page  21  in  reference 
to  this  matter.  I  will  read  a  part  of  this 
statement: 

If  It  is  Important  for  the  United  States  to 
promote  the  growth  of  less-developed  coun¬ 
tries,  it  is  essential  that  we  seek  to  do  this 
in  a  sound  businesslike  way,  which  will 
insure  a  full  value  for  each  dollar  expended. 

During  the  last  year,  intensive  studies  of 
the  mutual-security  program  have  been  car¬ 
ried  out  for  the  Congress,  for  the  executive 
branch,  and  by  outstanding  private  groups. 
The  studies  have  concluded,  almost  without 
exception,  that  present  annual  appropriation 
procedures  are  not  the  most  effective  and 
businesslike  way  of  providing  development 
financing. 

During  its  hearings  last  fall,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  heard  a  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses  testify  that  annual  appropriation 
processes  do  not  encourage  the  receiving 
countries  to  use  our  aid  for  the  long-term 
projects  that  are  really  needed.  Lacking  any 
assurance  of  continuity,  these  countries  use 
our  aid  instead  for  short-term  purposes, 
which  are  often  wasteful.  Nor  can  the  United 
States  itself  plan  ahead  for  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  use  of  the  resources  which  it  provides 
as  assistance,  if  the  amount  of  those  re¬ 
sources  cannot  be  predicted  from  year  to 
year. 

“The  heart  of  the  problem,"  as  then  Chair¬ 
man  Richards  observed  in  his  report  to  the 
committee,  “is  the  annual  authorization- 
appropriation  cycle.”  To  break  away  from 
this  cycle,  his  report  suggested  that  suffi¬ 
cient  money  should  be  made  available  for 
development  financing  to  cover  more  than  1 
year’s  operations. 


Virtually  every  report  dealing  with  this 
problem  submitted  to  the  Senate  special 
committee  which  was  studying  foreign  aid 
reached  the  same  conclusion. 

So  did  the  studies  that  were  made  for 
the  executive  branch  by  the  International 
Development  Advisory  Board,  headed  by  Mr. 
Eric  Johnston,  and  by  the  President’s  Citi¬ 
zen  Advisers  on  Mutual  Security,  headed  by 
Mr.  Benjamin  Fairless. 

Private  groups  reached  the  Identical  con¬ 
clusion.  Subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development  and  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Planning  Association,  which  studied 
this  problem  under  the  chairmanship  of 
leading  businessmen,  concluded  that  the 
uncertainties  and  delays  attendant  on  the 
annual  appropriation  process  have  made  it 
virtually  impossible  for  either  the  admin¬ 
istering  United  States  agency  or  the  recip¬ 
ient  country  to  plan  intelligently  ahead,  to 
program  the  most  economical  use  of  their 
resources  over  time,  or  to  employ  efficiently 
the  limited  number  of  technically  trained 
people  available.  Both  these  reports  sug¬ 
gested  future  borrowing  authority  for  a  de¬ 
velopment  fund  as  one  way  to  meet  the 
problem. 

Borrowing  authority  is  the  method  that 
has  been  used'to  capitalize  almost  aU  Gov¬ 
ernment  lending  agencies — the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank,  the  World  Bank,  the  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  Finance  Corporation,  the  farm  credit 
agencies,  and  so  on. 

When  each  of  these  agencies  was  set  up. 
many  people  thought  of  them  as  high-risk 
operations — because  they  were  designed  to 
make  loans  that  nobody  else  would  make. 
But  their  loans  contributed  to  increased  pro- 
-duction,  and  this  enabled  them  eventually 
to  be  repaid. 

It  is  believed  that  this  will  also  be  true 
of  the  Development  Loan  Fund.  It  will  be 
repaid  partly  in  local  currencies,  but  those 
currencies  can  increasingly  be  used  to  ac¬ 
quire  resources  of  value  to  the  United  States 
as  the  borrowing  countries’  development  goes 
forward. 

It  is  important  that  the  Fund  not  only 
have  future  borrowing  authority  but  also 
that  its  funds  be  available  for  obligation 
without  time  limit.  Present  obligational 
deadlines  create  pressures  for  hasty  and 
wasteful  uses  of  our  resources.  ’The  Fund 
must  be  freed  from  these  deadlines  if  it 
Is  to  have  the  time  needed  to  carry  out  both 
sound  studies  and  complex  negotiations  look¬ 
ing  to  the  most  efficient  tise  of  Its  financ¬ 
ing. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  reports 
of  the  various  studies.  Practically  every 
study  and  every  witness  who  has  had 
anything  to  say  about  the  development 
program  proposes  a  long-range  aid  pro¬ 
gram.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  Chairman 
Richards  stated  in  his  report  to  the  com¬ 
mittee,  “the  heart  of  the  problem  is  the 
annual  authorization  appropriation 
cycle.” 

Mr.  Richards  was  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  during  sev¬ 
eral  Congresses.  He  suggested  as  we 
point  out  in  the  report  that  money 
should  be  made  available  for  develop¬ 
ment  financing  to  cover  more  than  1 
year’s  operation. 

Now,  it  is  the  consensus  of  opinion 
of  practically  all  of  those  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  those  who 
have  made  studies  of  this  matter  that 
we  should  get  away  from  the  1-year 
cycle,  it  would  seem  the  thing  to  do  is 
to  make  the  appropriation  for  this  year 
and  then  authorize  the  Department  to 
make  loans  for  2  more  years. 

I  may  say  further  that  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
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on  International  Organizations  and 
Movements,  in  its  hearings  throughout 
the  country  on  mutual  security,  found 
that  the  people  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  were  about  80  percent  in 
favor  of  a  long-range  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram.  In  other  words,  this  program 
ought  to- be  set  up  to  cover  a  period  of 
years  so  that  planning  could  take  place, 
and  thus  a  country  would  know  what 
to  expect.  By  so  doing  a  great  deal  of 
money  would  be  saved  and  the  program 
of  development  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  would  be  on  a  more  business¬ 
like  and  sound  basis. 

I  hope  the  development  loan  part  of 
the  program  is  retained  in  this  measure, 
and  that  the  amendment  just  offered  is 
rejected. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  the  statement  he  is 
making,  about  the  many  people  around 
the  country  where  your  committee  held 
hearings,  supporting  this  long-range 
program.  If  I  may,  I  will  read  from  a 
telegram  from  the  APL-CIO: 

We  urge  at  least  the  amounts  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  President,  and  support  most 
strongly  particularly  the  3-year  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  the  development  loan  fund. 

This  wire  to  me  was  signed  by  Andrew 
J.  Biemiller,  director,  department  of  leg¬ 
islation,  APL-CIO,  and  a  former  col¬ 
league. 

So  that  the  two  strong  labor  organiza¬ 
tions,  now  merged,  favor  a  long-range 
fund. 

Mr.  MERROW.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  do  not  know  where  the  op¬ 
position  to  the  development  loan  fund 
exists.  Certainly  it  does  not  exist 
throughout  the  country,  according  to  the 
testimony  we  have  received. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Selden 
amendment.  This  does  not  mean  that 
I  am  against  the  idea  of  loans  versus 
grants:  on  the  contrary,  it  means  I  am 
for  it  but  I  support  the  Selden  amend¬ 
ment  because  I  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  giving  a  $2  billion  sum  of 
money  spread  over  a  period  of  3  years 
without  any  chance  to  review  it;  and 
if  the  language  of  the  Senate  bill  had 
stood  that  is  exactly  what  we  proposed 
to  do. 

Let  us  look  at  one  of  these  secret  doc¬ 
uments  they  sent  up,  and  this  would 
show  how  very  well  they  could  justify 
this.  They  sent  to  the  committee  when 
we  asked  them  what  they  were  going  to 
do  with  this  thing,  a  document  showing 
that  over  the  whole  world  they  had  now 
applications  for  $204  million  in  loans. 
They  had  planned  previously  about  $100 
million  more,  between  $99  million  and 
$108  million  more,  and  they  had  a  po¬ 
tential  of  $500  million,  potential  mean¬ 
ing  anything  anybody  could  think  up, 
or  a  total  of  $902  million  to  $1,017  mil¬ 
lion.  In  other  words,  they  could  not 
even  justify  in  their  fondest  hopes  and 
expectations  $2  billion.  The  best  they 
could  do  was  to  point  out  that  they 
hoped  they  could  get  applications  for 
$1  billion  worth  of  these  loans. 


What  do  we  propose  to  do  if  the 
Selden  amendment  is  adopted?  We  pro¬ 
pose  to  give  them  half  a  billion  dollars. 
We  propose  to  put  a  no-end  on  it  so  that 
any  left  over  could  be  used  next  year. 
We  further  propose  that  it  will  be  a  re¬ 
volving  fund.  If  anybody  pays  any  of 
the  debts  back,  the  repayment  will  go 
into  the  revolving  fund  available  for 
further  use.  And  again  at  the  end  of 
the  year  it  is  to  be  a  continuing  fund. 
The  nations  are  on  notice  that  this  is 
a  continuing  fund. 

But  under  this  we  can  call  them  in 
and  ask:  “What  have  you  done  this 
year?”  If  what  they  have  done  is  good, 
if  the  committee  approves  it,  the  House 
approves  it,  and  the  other  body  approves 
it,  we  will  give  them  some  more  next 
year  when  it  will  again  be  a  revolving 
fund,  a  continuing  fimd. 

I  say  to  you  that  it  is  commonsense 
to  require  them  to  come  to  us  at  yearly 
intervals  to  show  what  they  are  doing, 
what  loans  have  been  made,  what  has 
been  repaid,  how  it  is  working,  and  give 
them  any  subsequent  money  they  might 
need.  It  will  continue  to  be  a  revolving 
fxmd. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORANO.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
gentleman’s  statements  about  this  fimd. 
It  indicates  that  he  believes  some  good 
can  come  of  it. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  MORANO.  What  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  is  this:  Assuming 
that  this  so-called  Selden  amendment  is 
adopted  and  it  goes  to  conference  will 
the  gentleman  vigorously  support  the  re¬ 
sults  of  what  emerges  from  the  confer¬ 
ence? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
will  state  that  he  will  support' what 
emerges  from  the  conference  if  it  is 
either  the  House  version  or  a  compro¬ 
mise.  But  if  the  conferees,  the  senior 
meqjbers  of  which  are  all  for  the  Senate 
version,  surrender  to  the  Senate,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  cannot  support  it.  But  if  it  is  a 
compromise  he  will  vigorously  support 
it. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  shall  be  glad 
to. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Will  the  gentleman  be 
willing  to  reveal  to  the  House  the  period 
of  time  of  one  amendment  which  he 
sponsored  in  the  committee  and  which 
I  also  favored?  I  do  not  want  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  You  will  not  em¬ 
barrass  me  at  all.  I  voted  for  the  Selden 
amendment  in  committee.  It  prevailed. 
It  was  later  reconsidered  and  defeated.  I 
then  offered  a  2-year  proposal.  The 
gentleman  does  not  embarrass  me.  In 
other  words,  the  Selden  amendment  got 
licked,  so  I  then  tried  to  get  half  a  loaf. 

Mr.  VORYS.  So  if  this  eventually 
turned  out  to  be  a  2-year  amendment 
the  gentleman  would  not  feel  heart¬ 
broken? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
would  feel  that  it  was  better  than  the 
bill  as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  If  at  the  end  of 
the  year  it  were  determined  that  the 
money  had  not  been  properly  loaned  and 
that  something  else  should  be  done,  how 
could  we  possibly  overcome  that  situa¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  year  if  the  3-year 
loan  provision  passes? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  We  just  could 
not  do  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  I  would 
like  to  have  a  little  check  and  balance. 
All  I  want  is  a  chance  for  Congress  to 
have  another  look  at  it.  That  is  the 
reason  I  support  the  Selden  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  expressed  my¬ 
self  in  general  debate  and  also  a  few 
minutes  ago  as  to  how  I  feel  about  this 
loan  fund  and  its  great  possibilities.  I 
also  have  to  be  practical  and  realize  a 
parliamentary  situation  when  I  run  into 
one. 

I  am  not  going  to  oppose  the  Selden 
amendment:  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it 
as  being,  in  my  judgment,  the  best  that 
can  be  done  under  the  present  situa¬ 
tion  to  launch  the  development  loan 
program.  Confidentially,  I  have  my 
pocket  full  of  perfecting  amendments 
to  polish  up  and  to  further  perfect  the 
loan  fund,  amendments  which  I  think 
would  answer  the  objections  of  those 
who  say  that  if  the  fund  were  extended 
for  3  years  at  this  time  it  could  not  be 
annually  reviewed  by  the  Congress  and 
through  its  Appropriations  Committees. 
But  since  the  amendments  I  would  have 
offered  would  have  permitted  annual  re¬ 
view  by  the  Congress,  I  feel  that  in  ac¬ 
cepting  the  Selden  amendment  I  am  not 
stultifying  myself,  because,  under  his 
amendment.  Congress  will  review  this 
next  year.  I  think  we  are  doing  the 
best  we  can  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
woman  from  New  York. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
this  question:  Is  he  inferring  that  if  he 
is  a  conferee  he  would  agree  to  a  2-year 
program  as  a  compromise?  I  will  say 
if  he  does,  I  would  be  inclined  to  vote 
for  the  Pilcher  amendment.  When  this 
bill  comes  back  to  the  House  I  hope  that 
the  Selden  amendment  is  intact.  I  will 
not  agree  to  a  compromise  for  2  years. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  am  going  to  be  a  conferee. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  It  is  quite 
likely. 

Mr.  VORYS.  And  I  would  not  attempt 
to  say  what  I  am  going  to  do  as  a  con¬ 
feree.  The  conferees  go  in  and  they 
are  there  to  present  the  position  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chainnan, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
is  getting  a  little  bit  finicky  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  propriety,  it  seems  to  me,  because 
he  was  definitely  trying  to  put  me  on 
the  spot  by  asking  me  what  I  would  do 
if  he  came  back  with  a  2-year  bill.  I 
did  not  object,  but  I  think  it  is  well  to 
observe  what  the  gentleman  intends  to 
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do  if  he  is  a  conferee.  It  would  be  bet¬ 
ter  for  all  concerned  if  he  flatly  said  so. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  our  distin¬ 
guished  Speaker. 

Mr.  RAYBURN,  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  I  am  sm’e,  does  not  intend  to  create 
the  impression  in  the  mind  of  anyone 
in  the  House  that  if  the  Selden  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted  by  the  committee  and 
then  by  the  House  that  he  as  a  conferee 
would  not  obey  the  House  and  stand  by 
that  amendment  as  long  as  possible? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  just  said  I  would  feel, 
if  I  were  a  conferee,  that  my  duty  is  to 
uphold  the  view  of  the  House  as  long  as 
I  could. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  have  not  spoken  on 
this  phase  of  the  pending  bill.  I  would 
like  to  say  here  and  now  that  I  think  the 
committee  in  its  work  did  a  good  job. 
They  have  made  certain  reductions. 
This  arrangement  for  the  loan  fund  is  a 
good  one,  it  is  in  the  right  direction,  but 
I  also  agree  that  there  are  many  here 
who  are  fearful  about  starting  out  on  a 
3-year  program  without  some  prior  ex¬ 
perience,  probably  in  sufficient  number 
to  defeat  it.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  believe  this  is  a  good  approach.  I  am 
going  to  support  the  Selden  amendment 
because  I  believe  that  is  the  best  we  can 
get.  I  am  sure  any  of  our  conferees  will 
go  to  the  conference  under  the  mandate 
of  the  action  of  the  House  and  whatever 
comes  out  will  be  certainly  a  meeting  of 
the  minds  of  the  conferees;  but  no  one 
can  commit  himself  as  to  what  he  would 
do  at  this  time  except,  as  the  gentleman 
already  said,  he  would  go  there  with  this 
action  of  the  House  in  mind. 

Mr.  VORYS.  What  I  meant  to  say,  if 
I  did  not  make  it  clear  before,  was  that 
since  I  feel  that  the  committee  bill 
would  permit  the  Congress  to  review  the 
fund  next  year  and  the  year  after,  and 
since  I  have  in  my  pocket  amendments 
that  would  clarify  the  bill  in  that  re¬ 
gard,  and  since  the  Selden  amendment 
will  permit  the  Congress  to  review  the 
loan  program  next  year,  I  feel  that  I 
am  not  stultifying  myself  in  this  posi¬ 
tion  in  voting  for  the  Selden  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  member  of  the 
committee  who  supported  the  Selden 
amendment  in  committee  and  who  sup¬ 
ports  it  now,  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  at 
least  for  myself,  that  I  do  not  favor  any 
possibility  of  a  2-year  compromise.  I 
want  to  state  definitely  and  clearly  why 
I  believe  the  Selden  amendment  is  the 
best  approach  to  a  development  loan 
fund  which  provides  that  we  shall  make 
an  authorization  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  for  the  year  1958,  and  shall 
not  make  any  authorization  for  the 
years  1959  and  1960  which  would  not  be 
by  way  of  appropriation  but  would  be 
by  way  of  public  debt  transaction.  For 
that  reason  if  'for  no  other  reason  would 
I  support  a  2-  or  a  3-year  program.  If 
we  are  going  to  have  a  revolvmg  de¬ 


velopment  fund  over  a  period  of  time, 
then  let  us  face  up  the  issue  squarely  in 
Congress  and  provide  for  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  appropriations.  Let  us  not  make 
a  public  debt  transaction  which  would 
encumber  us  for  $1  billion  plus  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  interest  on  that  amount. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  GARY.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
most  vicious  part  about  this  present  bill 
is  that  it  authorizes  the  development 
loan  fimd  to  borrow  from  the  Treasury 
for  the  years  1959  and  1960  so  that 
funds  borrowed  during  those  years 
would  not  be  a  part>of  the  budget;  the 
administration  would  not  have  to  come 
before  the  Congress  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion;  the  Congress  would  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  control  over  the  operation  of 
the  fund,  and  loans  could  be  made  to 
any  foreign  power,  combine,  or  even  an 
individual  without  anyone’s  control?  It 
is  a  most  vicious  provision. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  The  gentleman  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct,  and  that  is  the  major 
basis  for  my  objection  to  the  provision. 

Now  I  want  to  cover  the  subject  fur¬ 
ther.  Under  title  II  of  the  present  law 
I  would  remind  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  now  have  a  development  assistance 
program.  Under  this  program  80  per¬ 
cent  of  such  assistance  shall  be  available 
on  terms  of  repayment.  When  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Mr.  Dillon,  was  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I 
asked  him  the  question,  which  is  cer¬ 
tainly  very  logical:  If  you  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  now  by  which  you  can  make  loans 
under  the  present  law,  and  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  that  80  percent  of  the  money  under 
this  title  must  be  in  the  form  of  loans, 
why  do  you  need  this  program;  that  is, 
the  proposed  program? 

Here  is  his  answer  on  page  1319  of  the 
hearings,  to  my  question : 

Mr.  Fascell.  Under  the  present  laW?' ad¬ 
ministratively  you  could  establish  whatever 
priority  you  desire. 

Mr.  Dillon.  Do  you  mean  between  types 
of  loans? 

Mr.  Fascell.  Or  projects  or  countries. 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  is  correct;  we  can  estab¬ 
lish  any  priorities. 

Mr.  Fascell.  Then  the  two  major  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  new  program  are  (1)  removing 
the  fiscal  year  limitation  and  (2)  getting  a 
larger  amount  of  money  to  work  with. 

Mr.  Dillon.  And  giving  a  feeling  that  those 
are  the  two  major  things  and  the  other  is 
giving  a  feeling  of  continuity.  We  feel  that 
by  eliminating  the  fiscal  year  requirement 
we  accomplish  something  that  is  most  im¬ 
portant;  we  get  away  totally  from  this  busi¬ 
ness  of  advance  allocations  by  countries. 
That  has  proved,  I  think,  to  be  a  very  un¬ 
sound  and  unsatisfactory  method.  I  think 
all  the  studies  that  have  been  made  of  this 
general  subject  agree  that  that  is  something 
that  if  we  want  to  be  businesslike,  we  have 
to  get  away  from.  The  old  approach  makes 
us  subject  to  political  pressures,  and  we 
think  this  new  approach  will  help  end  that. 

I  say  that  is  an  insufficient  reason  to 
authorize  $1  billion  of  public  debt  trans¬ 
action.  I  do  say,  however,  that  if  there 
is  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  good  manage¬ 
ment  that  we  need  a  revolving  fund  run¬ 
ning  over  a  period  of  years,  then  we 
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ought  to  handle  it  as  we  do  the  present 
authorization  and  appropriation  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other  point, 
■We  want  to  make  it  very  clear — and  in 
the  testimony  of  the  Under  Secretary  on 
the  next  two  pages  we  find  this — that 
these  loans  can  be  and  in  all  probability 
will  be  paid  in  local  currencies  that  do 
not  have  to  be  converted  into  dollars. 
So  I  asked  the  question,  “What  are  we 
going  to  do  with  them,  or  what  can  we 
do  with  them?”  And  the  answer  was 
that  they  can  be  reloaned  or  made  re- 
available  to  the  country  which  made  the 
repayment  or  we  could  sell  a  buildup  of 
credits  of  local  currencies  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  to  another  agency  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  dollars,  which 
means  that  the  United  States  would 
have  to  take  a  loss  in  dollars  on  the 
conversion. 

The  point  that  I  am  making  is  this. 
We  have  to  face  the  facts  squarely.  It 
is  very  unlikely,  as  the  Secretary  states 
in  his  testimony,  that  25,  35  or  50  years 
from  now  we  would  have  any  repayments 
in  hard  dollars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob¬ 
ject.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  recogni¬ 
tion  on  this  amendment  for  some  time. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hoffman]. 

(Mr.  HOFFMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.)  • 

THE  ECONOMY  DRIVE  HAS  WILTED 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
all  know  how  the  economy  drive,  coming 
with  the  President’s  budget,  followed  by 
a  realization  that  income-tax  day  was 
due,  blossomed  and  flourished.  We  are 
all  aware,  too,  that  it  soon  wilted — and 
apparently  is  now  dead. 

This,  even  though  the  President  has 
repeatedly  told  us  that  if  increases  in 
wages,  salaries,  and  prices  continued, 
ruinous  inflation  would  be  the  ultimate 
result.  Apparently,  at  the  President’s 
suggestion,  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
told  the  executive  departments  to,  on 
every  occasion,  reduce  their  expenditures 
as  drastically  as  was  possible. 

Knowing  as  we  do  that  wages,  salaries, 
the  cost  of  living  are  steadily  going 
higher — that  the  committees  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  are  reporting  proposed  legislation 
increasing  the  compensation  of  Federal 
employees  by  millions  of  dollars,  that 
the  Congress  is,  day  by  day,  enacting  new 
legislation  calling  for  the  creation  of  new 
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agencies,  new  Federal  employees,  costing 
additional  millions,  some  not  on  the 
scene  have  wondered  why  the  lessening 
in  the  inflation  drive,  why  members  of 
the  Congress,  yes,  and  even  the  Presi¬ 
dent  himself,  continue  to  vote  for  Fed¬ 
eral  expenditures. 

Someone  not  long  ago,  suggested  that 
increasing  the  incomes  of  individuals 
would  tend  toward  disastrous  inflation, 
but  that  spending  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  would  not  have  that  effect.  An 
absurdity.  One  wondering  as  to  why 
the  pressure  for  economy  has  in  some 
slight  degree  lessened,  may  know  that  it 
is  in  part  due  to  the  lobbying  activities 
of  those  who  hold  Federal  jobs,  of  the 
individuals  and  corporations  which  are 
making  fat  profits.  But  comparatively 
few  realize  that  the  administration  and 
its  executive  departments  are  engaged  in 
lobbying  activities  which  have  stymied 
the  economy  drive. 

A  story  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of 
Monday,  July  15,  last,  by  Willard  Ed¬ 
wards,  a  reporter  distinguished  for  his 
accuracy,  his  clear  thinking,  and  his 
logical  conclusions,  throws  some  light  on 
the  situation: 

Where  Did  Big  Economy  Drive  Go?  Re^d 

On — How  Agency  Reversed  Tide  of 

Letters 

(By  Willard  Edwards) 

Washington,  July  14. — Congressional  in¬ 
vestigators  are  nearing  a  solution  to  one  of 
the  great  mysteries  of  the  1957  session. 

The  mystery:  What  happened  to  the  big 
economy  drive  of  a  few  months  ago  which 
was  sparked  by  a  tremendous  flood  of  mail 
from  indignant  taxpayers? 

Evidence  gathered  thus  far  by  a  House 
Government  Operations  Subcommittee, 
headed  by  Representative  Hardy,  Democrat, 
of  Virginia,  indicates  the  foUowing: 

The  Government  used  taxpayers’  money  to 
launch  a  propaganda  drive  in  behalf  of  con¬ 
tinued  big  spending. 

The  State  Department  dipped  into  emer¬ 
gency  funds  to  pay  for  public-opinion  polls 
which  allegedly  showed  the  vast  majority  of 
Americans  in  favor  of  keeping  foreign-aid 
spending  at  high  levels.  These  were  leaked 
to  Washington  and  New  York  newspapers. 

PRESSURE  ON  CONGRESS 

Special  letter-writing  drives  were  organized 
to  pressure  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  were  outspoken  in  favor  of  reducing  the 
Eisenhower  foreign-spending  budget. 

This  last  operation  functioned  so  swiftly, 
in  response  to  Washington  orders,  that  some 
legislators  were  astounded  when  they  re¬ 
ceived  telegrams  urging  them  to  support 
President  Eisenhower’s  radio  and  television 
appeals  for  spending  abroad.  The  wires  were 
sent  before  Mr.  Eisenhower  began  speaking. 

As  a  result  of  this  organized  drive,  economy 
sentiment  began  to  wane  in  a  Congress 
which,  in  any  event,  was  conditioned  to 
swollen  budgets.  Written  protests  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands,  who  joined  last  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March  in  spontaneous  demands 
for  budget  reductions,  were  forgotten.  Log¬ 
rolling  (the  swapping  of  votes  for  pet  spend¬ 
ing  projects)  helped  keep  appropriations 
large. 

here’s  an  EXAMPLE 

The  experience  of  Representative  Glenard 
P.  Lipscomb,  Republican,  of  California,  a 
member  of  the  Investigating  subcommittee, 
furnished  a  revealing  example  of  how  the 
administration  moved  to  pressure  Congress¬ 
men. 

Lipscomb,  42,  was  a  senior  partner  in  a 
public-accounting  firm  in  Los  Angeles  before 
he  came  to  Congress.  His  professional 


training  gave  him  a  pronounced  aversion  to 
huge  Government  spending. 

Lipscomb,  like  other  Members  of  Congress, 
was  overwhelmed  by  mail  from  his  constitu¬ 
ents  early  this  year  attacking  the  President’s 
$71  billion  budget  and  criticizing,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  President’s  request  for  more  than 
$4  billion  in  foreign-aid  spending. 

ASTONISHED  AT  POLL 

He  was,  therefore,  astonished  in  February 
to  note  a  page  1  story  in  the  Washington  Star 
which  revealed  that  public-opinion  polls 
taken  by  the  State  Department  showed  the 
American  people  90  percent  in  favor  of  con¬ 
tinued  high  spending  abroad. 

Lipscomb  wrote  John  Hollister,  head  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration, 
which  administers  the  foreign-aid  program, 
asking  for  information  on  how  these  polls 
were  taken  and  who  paid  for  them.  The 
use  of  public  funds  to  propagandize  the 
American  people  in  behalf  of  foreign  aid  was 
specifically  forbidden  by  Congress  in  1952 
under  an  amendment  sponsored  by  Senator 
Dworshak,  Republican,  of  Idaho. 

Lipscomb  received  a  reply  from  a  Hollister 
aid  which  stated  that  the  requested  informa¬ 
tion  could  not  be  supplied — it  was  for  official 
use  only. 

change  in  mail 

Almost  immediately  Lipscomb  noted  a  cu¬ 
rious  change  in  his  mall.  A  number  of  his 
constituents,  who  had  not  previously  shown 
interest  in  his  attitude,  began  writing  urgent 
appeals  that  he  support  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram. 

Subcommittee  hearings  last  week  pointed 
to  Mrs.  Elinor  K.  Wolf  as  a  key  figure  in  the 
ICA’s  propaganda  efforts.  Mrs.  Wolf  is  an 
old  hand  in  promoting  foreign  spending. 
She  was  a  protege  of  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  for¬ 
mer  director  of  foreign  aid  when  it  was 
known  as  the  Economic  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration,  and  a  leader  of  the  committee  for 
the  Marshall  plan  back  in  the  1940’s. 

Mrs.  Wolf  was  hired  last  January  17  by 
William  J.  Caldwell,  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Public  Reports,  ICA,  as  a  $30-a-day  con¬ 
sultant. 

He  testified  that  her  job  was  to  provide 
Information  for  study  groups,  labor  organ¬ 
izations  and  foreign-aid  groups  in  line  with 
his  department’s  objective — to  put  the  mu¬ 
tual-security  program  in  its  proper  perspec¬ 
tive  and  correct  public  misconceptions. 
Caldwell  vigorously  denied  that  his  office 
put  out  propaganda  in  violation  of  the 
Dworshak  amendment. 

Mrs.  Wolf  compiled  a  long  list  of  organ¬ 
izations  to  which  she  forwarded  material  in 
behalf  of  the  foreign-aid  program.  She  also, 
according  to  reports,  stimulated  the  letter¬ 
writing  campaign  to  Congressmen  opposed  to 
foreign  spending  but  Caldwell  said  he  knew 
nothing  about  this. 

ADMITS  HER  PART 

Mrs.  Wolf’s  services  were  abruptly  termi¬ 
nated  April  18  when  ICA  Director  Hollister 
discovered  the  nature  of  her  duties. 

Hollister  told  Caldwell  to  fire  her  because 
her  employment  was  an  unjustifiable  expense 
on  the  taxpayer.  Hollister  has  since  an¬ 
nounced  his  resignation. 

Mrs.  Wolf  later  admitted  that  she  helped 
organize  the  sending  of  telegrams  and  letters 
to  Congressmen  urging  support  of  President 
Eisenhower’s  foreign-aid  appeals. 

The  investigating  staff  confronted  Cald¬ 
well  with  a  memo  dated  February  4  urging 
release  of  the  public  opinion  polls  which 
contradicted  congressional  mail  showing 
popular  demands  for  a  cut  in  foreign  spend¬ 
ing.  Caldwell  admitted  slipping  the  poll  re¬ 
sults  to  the  Washington  Star  and  New  York 
’Times. 

The  memo  mentioned  admiringly  “the 
educational  program  which  preceded  the 
Marshall  plan  10  years  ago”  and  advocated  a 
new  ’’educational  program’’  to  counteract  a 


public  impression  that  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  was  “a  giveaway.” 

“You  were  putting  out  propaganda  rather 
than  legitimate  information,”  Hardy  accused 
the  witness. 

The  amendment  now  before  the  House 
has,  I  understand,  been  accepted  by  the 
Republican  leadership.  That  amend¬ 
ment,  if  my  understanding  is  correct, 
will  limit  the  new  program  to  1  instead 
of  3  years;  is  a  new,  untried  and  experi¬ 
mental  use  of  millions  of  Federal  dollars. 
It  is  good  insofar  as  it  goes — but  in  my 
humble  judgment,  the  experiment  should 
never  have  been  undertaken. 

As  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  we  have 
spent  some  $69  billion  in  foreign  aid. 
There  still  are  $8.2  billion  unspent, 
though  part  is  obligated. 

This  bill  calls  for  an  additional  $3.2 
billion  for  another  year. 

The  results  of  the  program  have  un¬ 
doubtedly  been  disappointing  to  even 
its  sponsors. 

Why,  then,  do  we  adopt  it?  Frankly, 
the  reason  for  its  adoption  is  beyond  me. 
Presumably,  it  will  now  be  continued  be¬ 
cause  the  President  so  demands. 

Last  Wednesday,  July  17,  by  a  vote  of 
106  to  100,  the  committee  adopted  the 
Bentley  amendment.  Earlier  today,  on 
a  teller  vote,  the  committee  reversed 
itself — rejected  the  amendment. 

Why  the  change  in  sentiment?  Was 
it  not  because  yesterday  morning,  the 
Members  of  the  House  received  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  President,  which  read  as 
follows: 

STATEMENT  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

I  have  just  been  advised  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  by  a  telier  vote  of 
106  to  100  recommended  an  extremely  seri¬ 
ous  cut  in  the  defense  support  item  of  the 
mutual  security  bill.  This  program  is  the 
essential  assistance  required  to  help  support 
certain  nations  which  are  maintaining  iarge 
forces  as  a  part  of  the  free  world’s  defense 
effort. 

A  large  part  of  this  assistance  Is  designed 
to  support  the  defense  efforts  of  Korea,  Viet¬ 
nam,  and  Free  China  which  face  potentially 
active  military  situations.  Important 
amounts  are  included  for  Pakistan  and 
Turkey  which  also  maintain  large  defense 
forces  in  important  free  world  areas.  With¬ 
out  this  economic  assistance,  their  own 
military  establishments  would  have  to  be 
reduced  drastically,  and  the  other  nations  of 
the  free  world,  principally  the  United  States, 
would  have  to  carry  a  greatly  increased 
burden.  These  five  countries  would  receive 
75  percent  of  defense  support  moneys. 

The  legislation  sponsored  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  called  for  $900  million  for  this  pro¬ 
gram.  The  authorizing  bill  which  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  reduced  this  amount 
to  $800  million.  The  authorizing  bill  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  cuts  this  item  to  $700  million.  The 
teller  vote  taken  by  the  House  a  short  time 
ago,  if  sustained  by  the  House,  would  cut 
this  item  to  $500  million. 

I  view  this  cut  with  the  utmost  serious¬ 
ness.  It  represents  a  reduction  of  nearly  50 
percent  from  what  the  administration  has 
asked  for  this  purpose — an  estimate  which 
represented  in  my  sober  judgment  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States.  The  cut  can 
be  considered  as  no  less  than  a  threat  to  our 
Nation’s  security  and  that  of  the  free  world. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  sum  authorized  by 
the  Senate  will  be  accepted  by  the  House. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why 
the  administration  should  insist  upon. 
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lessening  expenditures  for  our  own  peo¬ 
ple _ the  appropriation  of  additional 

millions  for  increases  in  salaries  of,  for 
example,  the  postal  workers  and  others — 
but  go  all  out  for  billions  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  abroad  under  the  supervision 
of  other  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr.  Passman], 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
yield  the  time  allotted  to  me  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Pass¬ 
man]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  the 
time  allotted  to  me  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requests  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  and  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  unanimous  consent  for 
that  purpose  has  been  objected  to  dur¬ 
ing  the  consideration  of  this  bill  and, 
that  being  the  case,  I  will  have  to  object. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
s^d<t/6  it 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  Chair  had  al¬ 
ready  put  the  imanimous  consent  re¬ 
quest  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Williams],  to  which  no  objection 
was  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  had  not 
put  the  question  as  to  whether  there  was 
objection.  The  gentleman  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  clever  maneuver  on  the  part  of  the 
minority  leader.  I  have  been  expecting 
it  and  it  has  come.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  report  to  which  I  wish  to  call  atten¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow,  when  the  Chair¬ 
man  calls  on  me,  I  intend  to  take  the 
floor  and  yield  my  time  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Last  year,  President  Eisenhower  se¬ 
lected  22  of  the  outstanding  business 
people  in  America,  to  be  known  as  the 
Pi-esident’s  Citizen  Advisers  Committee 
on  the  Mutual  Security  Program. 

He  named  Mr.  Benjamin  Fairless  Co¬ 
ordinator  and  Chairman  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  he  allocated  $100,000  from 
the  President’s  special  fund  so  that  this 
Committee  could  make  a  complete  in¬ 
vestigation;  and  one  of  the  points  deals 
with  the  matter  now  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

Other  members  of  the  Committee  were 
Mr.  Colgate  W.  Darden,  Jr.,  Mr.  Richard 
R.  Deupree,  Mr.  John  L.  Lewis,  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  General  Walter  Bedell 
Smith,  and  Jesse  W.  Tapp. 

The  special  representatives  were  J. 
Lawton  Collins  and  John  C.  Hughes.  , 


The  staff  members  were  Howard  J. 
Mullin,  executive  director;  Donald  B. 
Woodward,  staff  director;  Jack  P.  Ben¬ 
nett,  economist:  Means  Johnston,  Jr., 
military  adviser;  and  Edward  B.  Hall, 
consultant. 

Assistants  were  Jack  E.  Cutcomb,  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  Dalton,  Katharine  P.  Daniels, 
George  F.  Divine,  A.  Genevieve  LaPrance, 
Barbara  R.  Moberly,  Evelyn  L.  Raper, 
Sara  Janet  Shaw,  and  Peggy  B.  Wirth. 

This  Committee  went  to  various  for¬ 
eign  countries  to  endeavor  to  evaluate 
the  effect  of  these  soft  loans  on  foreign 
nations.  I  now  quote  excerpts  from  the 
report  of  Mr.  Fairless  given  in  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  that  will  handle 
the  appropriation  of  money  after  you 
pass  this  authorization  bill: 

In  our  view,  loans  by  the  United  States 
repayable  in  the  inconvertible  currencies  of 
foreign  nations  are  undesirable,  and  the 
practice  of  granting  them  should  be  ter¬ 
minated.  Our  relations  with  other  countries 
wlU  suffer  from  United  States  control  of 
large  amounts  of  their  currencies.  The 
soundness  of  the  loan  device  should  not  be 
jeopardized  by  Inviting  repayment  in  foreign 
currencies  which  cannot  be  freely  spent  by 
the  United  States. 

Then  I  said : 

That  is  a  very  excellent  part  of  your  re¬ 
port,  and  I  might '  state  that,  in  many 
instances  in  the  past,  off-the-record  state¬ 
ments  by  public  officials  indicate  that  they 
have  very  little  faith  in  the  repayment  of 
many  loans  to  foreign  countries.  Yet,  when 
the  same  officials  speak  on  the  record,  they 
are  inclined  to  defend  all  loans  as  good 
loans. 

This  keeps  the  real  facts  from  being 
known,  generally.  Evidently  you  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  situation  I  am  describing, 
on  account  of  what  you  have  in  this  report. 
I  certainly  think  the  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Congress  should  be  most 
grateful  for  this  part — many  parts,  but  es¬ 
pecially  this  part — of  your  report,  so  we 
will  recognize  that  many  of  these  loans 
are  nothing  more  than  just  paper,  because, 
if  you  come  in  possession  of  too  much  cur¬ 
rency  of  some  of  these  nations,  you  might 
as  well  have  rocks,  because  it  would  be  of 
just  as  much  value.  I  think  that  is  the 
emphasis  that  you  placed  on  this  state¬ 
ment.  We  would  like  to  have  you  elaborate 
on  that  a  little  further,  Mr.  Fairless. 

Mr.  Fairless.  You  have  really  developed  it 
yourself,  right  along  the  lines  of  our  think¬ 
ing,  except  to  add  one  additional  point: 
That  most  of  these  loans  are  made  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  They  are  40-year  loans, 
and  if  we  agree  that  loans  made  today,  re-, 
payable  40  years  from  now,  in  either  dollars 
or  local  currencies,  we  think  that  that  is  a 
very  dangerous  contract  in  which  to  enter. 

We  have  developed  that  there  is  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  local  currencies  that  are  used 
to  support  United  States  expenditures  within 
these  countries.  We  have,  for  example,  ex- 
penditiu-es  having  to  do  with  our  Embassies, 
our  people  abroad  in  a  given  country.  We 
can  use  a  certain  amount  of  local  cur¬ 
rencies  to  pay  those  costs,  but  these  sums 
are  small,  and  they  will  fluctuate  over  the 
years.  Therefore,  we  think  that,  since  these 
comprise  such  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total,  we  should  not  make  contracts  repay¬ 
able  in  local  currencies.  We  think  the  policy 
should  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  Passman.  Mr.  Fairless,  we  appreciate 
your  frankness.  Some  of  us  on  this  com¬ 
mittee  conciir  completely  that  it  would  be 
better,  in  all  probability,  to  make  an  out¬ 
right  grant  than  it  would  to  have  what 
appears  to  be  a  loan.  Again,  I  think  we  are 
possibly  unintentionally  misleading  the 
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American  people  about  some  of  these  so- 
called  loans  which  are  really  a  coverup. 
Do  you  agree  with  that  statement,  that  it 
is  misleading  on  the  surface? 

Mr.  Fairless.  Indeed,  I  concur  100  pyercent. 
We  should  either  make  sound  loans,  or,  in 
the  event  a  sound  loan  is  impossible,  and 
yet  aid  seems  to  be  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States,  then  we  should  make 
a  grant. 

Mr.  ChaiiTOan,  this  would  be  a  terrific 
penalty  for  a  small  committee  on  appro¬ 
priations  to  have  to  pay  for  trying  to  do 
a  creditable  job  in  the  public  interest. 
This  program  has  more  imobligated 
funds  than  have  been  declared  since  you 
have  been  considering  this  bill.  Even 
though  there  is  a  total  of  $6  billion  in 
unexpended  funds  of  the  mutual  security 
program,  there  is  in  excess  of  $726  mil¬ 
lion  in  unobligated  funds.  The  people 
operating  the  program  do  not  like  to 
have  this  committee  question  them 
about  some  of  these  obUgations. 

This  is  another  attempt  to  bypass  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  to  by¬ 
pass  this  subcommittee  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  examine  these  requests  carefully 
when  they  come  before  us.  I  trust  you 
will  detect,  as  I  do,  what  the  people 
downtown  are  trying  to  do,  and  that  is 
to  bypass  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  and  especially  the  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  which  handles  these 
requests  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BASS  of  Tennessee.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  mean  to  teil 
this  committee  that  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  did  not  even  have  Mr. 
Fairless,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  appointed  to  study  this  situation 
before  their  committee? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  questioned  several 
members  of  the  committee  and  they  said 
Mr.  Fairless  had  not  been  asked  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  a  witness.  The  administration 
may  have  alerted  some  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Fairless  would  present  an  unfavor¬ 
able  report  relative  to  the  advisability  of 
the  soft-currency  loans.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
for  yielding  to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Smith], 

(Mr.  SMITH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  development  loan  fund  is  a 
new  look  in  foreign  policy,  so  it  is  said. 
No  more  grants  of  aid  from  now  on — 
only  loans.  Actually  it  is  another  give¬ 
away  disguised  as  a  loan  program  and 
it  sets  in  motion  a  worldwide  WPA  which, 
if  approved,  will  put  UNRRA  to  shame. 
This  is  the  “daddy”  of  all  giveaways. 
Demand  for  a  reappraisal  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  was  precipitated  by  a  nationwide 
revolt  against  foreign  aid  last  year.  It 
forced  the  Congress  to  act  as  a  matter  of 
self-defense.  Both  Senate  and  House 
studies  followed. 

Approval  of  this  scheme  will  place  the 
International  Cooperation  Ad^nistra- 
tion  directly  in  the  field  of  international 
banking.  This,  then,  is  the  answer  to 
public  demand  for  a  realistic  assistance 
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program,  for  an  end  to  waste  and  in¬ 
efficiency  in  foreign  aid. 

This  bold,  new  venture  has  no  date 
limitation,  no  well-defined  plan  of  oper¬ 
ation,  only  the  spending  of  hard-earned 
American  dollars  all  over  the  world. 
Our  experience  leads  but  to  one  conclu¬ 
sion — dollars  will  not  save  the  world  nor 
make  friends  nor  enhance  om*  own  secu¬ 
rity.  We  have,  of  course,  established 
military  bases  around  the  world,  some  of 
them  in  areas  not  too  friendly,  but  are 
we  secure? 

The  Secretary  of  State  in  outlining 
this  program  before  both  House  and 
Senate  committees  placed  great  empha¬ 
sis  on  long-term  development  assistance 
and  referred  to  this  program  as  “our 
sense  of  mission.”  It  was  conceded  by 
him  that  the  loans  described  in  the  bill 
would  not  be  the  usual  business  loans 
but  “soft”  loans.  They  would  be  subor¬ 
dinate  to  other  loans  which  are  repay¬ 
able  to  us  in  “hard”  dollars  and  also  be¬ 
cause  having  been  made  in  dollars,  they 
would  be  repayable  in  “soft”  currency. 
In  other  words,  the  United  States  would 
lend  its  dollars  to  be  repaid  on  “easy” 
terms  over  a  long  period,  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies,  and  which  could  be  used  abroad 
only  and  then  by  specific  agreement  with 
the  countries  concerned.  Can  we  be 
sure  that  we  can  negotiate  such  an  agree¬ 
ment?  There  can  be  no  such  assurance. 
The  experience  we  have  had  in  India 
alone  and  from  the  difficulties  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  World  Bank  in  getting  the 
use  of  capital  subscribed  by  its  “soft” 
loan  members,  refutes  this  assumption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  men  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  international  banking,  men  who 
head  such  business  organizations,  are 
aware  of  the  difficulties  which  confront 
this  counti-y  as  it  embarks  upon  this 
new  “loan”  program.  Mr.  Eugene  Black, 
president  of  the  World  Bank,  and  Mr. 
Samuel  Waugh,  president  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  have  quite  modestly  ap¬ 
proved  this  plan.  They  had  to.  Both 
agree,  however,  that  a  “soft”  loan  pro¬ 
gram  raises  many  difficult  questions. 

I  think  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the 
loans  made  under  the  program  will  be 
made  in  “hard”  dollars  taken  from  the 
earnings  of  the  American  taxpayers,  but 
the  repayment  of  these  dollars  will  never 
be  made— certainly  not  in  the  foresee¬ 
able  future.  One  writer  has  expressed  it 
this  way: 

Fleets  of  our  ships  will  carry  away,  over 
the  years,  the  goods  for  which  the  dollar 
proceeds  of  the  new  loans  are  spent,  but  the 
ships  will  return  empty. 

This  points  up  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  are  only  fooling  ourselves  and 
the  American  people  to  call  the  contem¬ 
plated  transactions  loans.  If  loans  are 
made  payable  in  incontrovertible  cur¬ 
rency  and  can  never  be  returned  home, 
it  is  not  a  loan ;  it  is  a  gift.  What  a  field 
day  it  will  be  for  the  promoters  in  ICA 
as  they  go  about  the  world  seeking  “soft” 
loan  investments  with  our  tax  dollars 
and  incidentally  thereby  increasing  a 
bloated  national  debt  and  stoking  the 
fires  of  inflation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  being  attempted 
here  is  to  establish  another  kind  of  in¬ 
ternational  lending  institution  which 
Will  engage  in  a  banking  business  abroad 


without  meeting  the  ordinary  standards 
of  international  banking  practices. 

Mr.  John  J.  McCloy,  himself  an  inter¬ 
national  banker,  has  pointed  out  one  of 
the  problems  created  by  governmental 
and  private  investments  abroad.  He 
said  that  there  is  a  very  real  danger  that 
this  “soft”  loan  program  will  drive  out 
the  private  money  and  impair  govern¬ 
mental  loans  which  already  exist  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $5  billion. 

Mr.  Samuel  C.  Waugh,  President  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  has  expressed 
the  same  concern. 

Mr.  Eugene  R.  Black,  President  of  the 
World  Bank,  said  in  a  statement  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  on  June  16,  and  I  quote  from  that 
article: 

Mr.  Black  noted  that  the  present  temper 
of  Congress  Is  against  outright  grants  to 
foreign  countries.  He  noted,  however.  If  the 
loans  from  this  development  fund  were  In 
the  form  of  dollar  loans  ranking  on  the  same 
basis  with  World  Bank  loans,  then  a  foreign 
nation’s  dollar  Indebtedness  might  exceed 
its  ability  to  pay,  and  this  Jeopardizes  our 
dollar  loans  outstanding,  including  the 
World  Bank’s. 

It  Will  be  agreed  that  loans  made  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  World 
Bank  for  economic  development  have 
not  deterred  private  investment.  It  is 
probable  they  have  accentuated  the 
tempo  of  private  investment  by  making 
possible  the  installation  of  the  basic  fa¬ 
cilities  without  which  industry  cannot 
proceed.  Through  their  assistance,  they 
have  afforded  development  planning  and 
economic  guidance.  This  must  be  said 
in  all  fairness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  can  we  assume  that  in 
this  soft-loan  program  the  administra¬ 
tors  of  the  development  loan  fund  will 
scrutinize  repayment  possibilities,  as  is 
done  by  the  World  Bank?  And  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank?  Such  scrutiny  is 
absolutely  necessary  and  it  serves  notice 
to  those  seeking  such  loans  that  they 
must  get  their  financial  houses  in  order. 
What  I  am  trying  to  ,say  is  that  in  any 
program  such  as  is  contemplated  by  this 
legislation  strict  requirements  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  promote  soimd  eco¬ 
nomic  practices  by  the  borrowing  coun¬ 
tries.  But  the  concept  of  soft  loans,  as 
here  advocated,  negates  the  principles  of 
sound  economic  practices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  the  con¬ 
sistent  policy  of  both  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  World  Bank  to  make  loans 
which  will  foster  private  investment  op¬ 
portunities  abroad.  Less  developed 
countries  are  in  great  need  not  only  of 
capital  but  of  managerial  skills  available 
in  private  industry.  The  administrators 
of  this  program  are  confronted  with  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  recruiting  quali¬ 
fied  individuals  for  service  overseas.  But 
private  management  does  not  have  this 
trouble.  Now  a  loan  policy  which  will 
discourage  Export-Import  Bank  and 
World  Bank  lending  would  also  discour¬ 
age  private  investment.  Therein  lies  a 
danger  with  this  program. 

Peru  is  one  example  of  a  country  pros¬ 
pering  under  a  free  economy,  particular¬ 
ly  since  the  country  adopted  a  plan  of 
sound  economic  principles  in  1954.  The 
gross  national  product  increased  nearly 
15  percent  from  1953  to  1956.  Exports 
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rose  42  percent  from  $219  million  to  $311 
million  during  that  period,  while  gold 
and  foreign  exchange  reserves  rose  37 
percent  to  a  record  year-end  level  of 
$67  million  at  the  end  of  1956. 

Another  example  is  Mexico.  The 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Government  are  now  based  upon 
the  encouragement  of  private  “  capital, 
domestic  and  foreign,  and  great  results 
have  been  attained  since  1954.  In  1955 
the  gross  national  product  increased  10 
percent.  Exports  increased  23  percent 
and  as  the  climate  became  more  favor¬ 
able  for  private  enterprise,  the  value  of 
United  States  investments  in  Mexico  in¬ 
creased  by  $75  million  in  1955  and  by 
1956  there  was  an  estimated  increase  of 
$130  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  has,  in 
my  opinion,  considerably  improved  the 
provision  relating  to  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  over  that  contained  in  S.  2130 
as  it  reached  us  from  the  other  body. 
The  House  version  now  provides  for  bet¬ 
ter  direction  of  the  fund.  It  is  very  im¬ 
portant,  it  seems  to  me,  that  in  any  in¬ 
ternational  financing  program  that  we 
encourage  the  recipients  of  our  aid  to 
establish  sound,  fiscal  practices  but  can 
this  plan  of  “soft”  loans  achieve  that 
end? 

Let  us  consider  the  situation  of  a  coun¬ 
try  beset  by  inflationary  problems  and 
requiring  amounts  of  foreign  fimds  for 
basic  expansion.  Inflation,  we  all  know, 
is  a  real  threat  today  all  over  the  world. 
To  supply  the  funds  before  fimdamental 
financial  reforms  are  instituted  only 
serves  to  aggravate  inflationary  pres¬ 
sures.  This  is  like  giving  an  alcoholic 
another  drink  because  he  feels  so  badly 
after  the  drink,  he  feels  a  little  better, 
but  ultimately  he  is  much  worse  off. 
Pouring  funds  into  an  inflation-ridden 
country  before  curative  action  is  taken 
helps  neither  that  country  nor  the 
United  States.  It  strikes  me,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  our  aim  in  extending  aid 
should  be  to  develop  the  economic  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  recipient  country,  for  only 
in  that  way  can  it  become  strong.  It  is 
to  our  interest  to  have  strong  friends 
rather  than  weak  suppliants. 

It  cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  Mr. 
Chariman,  that  the  most  available  ex¬ 
port  commodity  of  the  United  States  is 
its  ability  to  demonstrate  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  from  free  enterprise 
as  opposed  to  socialistic  bureaucratic 
control  of  the  economy  of  any  country. 
A  system  of  foreign  aid  which  encourages 
private  investment  will  be  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  United  States  and  the  bor¬ 
rowing  country.  Any  system  which  in¬ 
hibits  the  flow  of  private  capital  by  re¬ 
sorting  to  managed  currencies,  price 
controls,  and  many  other  socialistic  de¬ 
vices  will,  in  the  long  run,  defeat  its  pri¬ 
mary  objective — that  of  building  a  strong 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  new  look  as  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  development  loan  fund 
presents  a  program  which  will  defeat  the 
very  objective  sought  by  a  private  enter¬ 
prise  system.  This  is  a  “soft”  loan  pro¬ 
gram.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  loan  program 
at  all  but  a  grant  program  in  disguise. 

It  means  long-term  loans,  low  interest 
rates,  repayment  in  “soft”  currencies  of 
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doubtful  value  which  will  never  return 
to  the  United  States  o'f  America.  Under 
these  conditions,  it  offers  no  legitimate 
incentive  for  a  straight  banking  transac¬ 
tion. 

There  Is  an  old  economic  principle 
known  as  Gresham’s  law — that  “bad 
money  drives  out  good”  and  as  I  look 
at  the  suggestions  proposed,  it  is  as  sure 
as  night  follows  day,  that  these  “soft” 
loans  will  drive  out  good  ones  and  ulti¬ 
mately  will  destroy  the  good  American 
loans  now  existing.  It  follows  that  the 
expansion  of  American  capital  into  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  will  be  reduced. 
Is  it  not  strange  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
we  recognize  that  expanded  private  in¬ 
vestment  is  the  sure  cure  to  many  for¬ 
eign  aid  problems,  and  yet  it  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  embark  on  a  program  which  will 
have  the  inevitable  effect  of  destroy¬ 
ing  private,  commercial  investments 
from  the  United  States. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund  program  is  not 
subject  to  effective  congressional  control. 
The  request  is  for  $1.5  billion  for  a  3- 
year  period  without  effective  restrictions 
as  to  fiscal  years  and  without  any  re¬ 
quirement  for  prior  planning.  This 
huge  sum  is  not  made  available  to  an 
established  corporation  but  rather  to  an 
undefined  entity  which  Congress  is  asked 
to  approve  on  faith.  The  method  of  op¬ 
eration  and  the  framework  of  adminis¬ 
tration  has  yet  to  be  defined.  The  pow¬ 
ers  and  authorities  of  this  formless  en¬ 
tity  are  extremely  broad  in  their  appli¬ 
cation  and  vague  in  their  limitations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  development  loan 
fund  is  almost  certain  to  create  an  un¬ 
favorable  investment  climate  abroad. 
The  whole  program  is  destructive  of  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  and  the  free-market  sys¬ 
tem.  Again  I  repeat  what  I  have  aheady 
said,  that  it  is  pure  socialism.  There  is 
bound  to  be  discrimination  against  in¬ 
vestments  that  have  already  been  made 
abroad  and  in  precisely  those  areas  where 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  initiative 
and  enterprise  can  succeed  without  gov¬ 
ernmental  assistance. 

The  use  of  taxpayers’  money  on  such 
undertakings  as  are  contemplated  under 
this  section,  is,  as  I  see  it  unmoral  and 
we  should  have  no  part  of  it. 

One  witness  before  our  committee  tes¬ 
tified  “that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  will  become  subrogated  to  the 
rights  of  the  investor  upon  payment  of 
claims.  In  other  words,  investors  using 
guaranties  imder  the  program  will  be 
subsidized  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  they  will  take  precedence 
over  prior  and  other  legitimate  in¬ 
vestors.’’ 

Again  I  repeat  that  it  is  unfair  to  use 
taxpayers’  money  under  the  guise  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  underdeveloped  areas  into  the 
far  distant  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  where  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  in  undeveloped  areas  create  a  favor¬ 
able  climate  they  have  no  difiiculty  in 
attracting  foreign  investors  of  all  kinds 
and  their  government  obligations  are 
sought  after  by  the  leading  .money  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  world.  The  lessening  of  en¬ 
thusiasm  by  the  American  enterpriser 
and  investor  is  due  primarily  to  the 
worsening  climates  abroad  and  to  the 


burdens  of  excessive  taxation,  govern¬ 
mental  controls  and  competition  of  give¬ 
away  programs  or  subsidies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this 
new  look  in  foreign  policy  which  pro¬ 
poses  to  spend  unlimited  sums  on  an  out¬ 
landish  WPA  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Gary]. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  cer¬ 
tain  no  one  in  this  House  would  accuse 
me  of  being  hostile  to  this  program.  I 
have  voted  for  the  foreign-aid  program 
since  its  inception.  I  want  to  continue 
to  vote  for  it,  but  this  is  one  provisioii 
in  the  bill  that  I  just  cannot  vote  for. 

I  believe  we  should  make  loans  to  for¬ 
eign  governments  wherever  we  can  under 
this  program  rather  than  to  give  away 
money.  We  have  been  making  loans  to 
them  in  the  past.  We  have  been  making 
loans  to  them  through  this  fund.  We 
have  been  making  loans  to  them  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  When  they 
came  before  our  subcommittee,  they  told 
us  that  what  they  wanted  to  do  is  to  lend 
these  people  money  rather  than  to  give  it 
to  them.  We  asked,  “Why  do  you  not 
lend  it  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank?’’  The  answer  was  that  they  are 
not  going  to  be  the  same  kind  of  loans. 
They  said,  “We  will  not  make  any  loans 
that  they  will  make.  These  are  going  to 
be  soft  loans.’’  The  great  majority  of 
them,  if  they  are  paid  back  at  all,  will  be 
paid  back  in  foreign  currencies.  We  al¬ 
ready  have  so  much  foreign  currency 
that  it  is  running  out  of  our  ears.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  loans  that  are  not 
paid  back  in  local  currencies  will  never 
be  paid  back  at  all.  In  order  to  make 
these  soft  loans  we  are  not  only  giving 
authority  for  3  years,  but  we  are  author¬ 
izing  an  appropriation  of  $500  million  to 
this  development  loan  fund  for  1  year. 
Thereafter,  for  the  fiscal  years  1959  and 
1960,  we  are  not  even  going  to  make  an 
appropriation,  but  we  are  going  to  give 
the  loan  fund  the  authority  to  go  to  the 
United  States  Treasury  and  borrow  $750 
million — and  I  believe  it  has  been  cut  in 
this  bill  to  $500  million  for  the  first  year 
and  $500  million  for  the  second  year. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Is  not  the  gentleman  in 
favor  of  the  Selden  amendment? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  Sel¬ 
den  amendment,  but  if  there  is  any 
compromise  between  the  House  and 
Senate  in  the  conference  committees,  I 
want  to  emphasize  the  objections  to  this 
borrowing  feature  of  the  fimd  so  that 
there  will  not  be  any  compromise  on 
that  feature. 

Mr.  VORYS.  The  gentleman  has 
been  on  that  subcommittee  for  years 
and  he  knows  that  unless  we  write  into 
this  thing  that  they  have  to  make  it  in 
the  form  of  loans,  the  tendency  has  been 
to  make  grants.  Does  not  the  gentle¬ 
man  think  that  getting  at  least  a  good 
big  hunk  of  it  this  year  to  be  in  the  form 
of  a  loan  would  be  better  than  anything 
else? 

Mr.  GARY.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  but  I  do  object  to  the  loan,  fund 


being  given  the  authority  to  go  to  the 
Treasury  and  borrowing  the  money  be¬ 
cause  then  the  amount  borrowed  would 
not  be  in  the  budget  and  it  would  not 
come  under  the  scrutiny  of  the  Congress. 

(Mr.  ABBITT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point.) 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
President  in  his  message  requested 
$4,400,000,000  for  his  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram.  Presently,  56  separate  nations 
are  receiving  foreign  assistance  from  the 
United  States.  It  includes  nations  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  South  America, 
Southeast  Asia  and  Australia.  It  in¬ 
cludes  17  countries  which  have  been 
given  their  independence  since  1945  and 
have  joinned  the  United  Nations.  In 
fiscal  1957,  the  United  States  gave  away 
in  foreign  aid  between  $3.8  billion  and 
$3.9  billion.  On  June  30, 1957,  there  was 
unexpended  in  foreign-aid  appropria¬ 
tions  $6,200,000,000.  Of  this  amount 
$600  million  was  and  is  unobligated.  In 
fiscal  1957,  there  was  expended  for  mili¬ 
tary  foreign  aid  $2.5  billion  and  for  eco¬ 
nomic  assistance  $1.3  billion.  Since  1945, 
July  1,  there  has  been  expended  for  for¬ 
eign  aid  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  up  to  and  including  June  30,  1957, 
the  sum  of  $67  billion,  all  of  which  was 
extracted  from  the  pockets  of  American 
taxpayers. 

There  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  this 
administration  to  place  upon  the  shoul¬ 
ders  of  the  taxpayers  of  America  the 
financial  and  economical  responsibility 
of  practically  all  of  the  free  countries  of 
the  world.  It  is  shocking  to  know  that 
since  July  1,  1949,  there  has  been  spent 
by  the  Federal  Government,  or  given 
away  by  the  Federal  Government,  $18 
billion  for  military  foreign  aid.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this,  there  has  been  spent  on  the 
United  States  Armed  Forces  the  sum  of 
$260  billion  as  of  June  30,  1957,  making 
a  total  of  $280  billion  for  our  military 
defense  in  8  years.  I  doubt  very  much  if 
any  of  our  people  realize  the  enormity  of 
this  sum.  I  only  wish  that  the  greater 
part  had  been  spent  economically  and 
for  the  best  interest  of  the  defense  of 
America. 

The  administration  is  now  asking  for 
a  changed  approach  in  the  foreign  aid 
programs.  First,  they  desire  to  make  so- 
called  soft  loans ;  that  is,  loans  repayable 
in  25  to  30  years,  which  means  that  they 
will  never  be  repaid.  In  addition  to  that, 
they  are  requesting  that  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  appropriations  for  the  mili¬ 
tary  foreign-aid  program  be  put  in  the 
defense  appropriation  bill.  The  Senate 
has  already  passed  an  authorization  bill 
for  foreign  aid  whereby  $2  billion  extra, 
over  and  above  the  military  budget,  will 
be  put  in  the  military  appropriations  for 
foreign  aid.  One  and  a  half  billion  dol¬ 
lars  will  be  military  aid ;  one-half  billion, 
or  $500  million,  will  be  foregin  defense 
support,  making  a  total  of  $2  billion. 
The  whole  idea  of  this  new  approach  is  to 
permit  the  administration  to  secure  its 
funds  for  foreign  aid  in  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  budget  so  that  anyone  who  at¬ 
tempts,  or  tries  to  reduce  same,  can  be 
accused  of  weakening  the  defenses  of 
America. 
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I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  the  duty  or  obli¬ 
gation  of  the  American  taxpayers  to 
carry  the  financial  responsibility  of  the 
world  upon  their  shoulders.  I  feel  that 
our  economic  stability  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  us  as  our  military  defenses.  If 
we  collapse  economically,  if  inflation 
brings  on  monetary  chaos,  then  we  are 
lost.  We  can  no  longer  survive  as  a  free 
nation.  Our  people  cannot  long  con¬ 
tinue  to  carry  the  oppressive  tax  load  we 
are  now  carrying  and  remain  solvent. 
We  cannot  adequately  cut  Federal 
spending  so  long  as  we  continue  an 
enormous  foreign-aid  program. 

People  at  home  have  excuses  for 
themselves  and  to  their  elected  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  fight  cuts  in  domestic 
spending  so  long  as  they  know  we  are 
foolishly  wasting  their  money  abroad.  I 
doubt  if  there  has  ever  been  a  compar¬ 
able  program  that  had  as  much  waste 
and  inefficiency  in  it  as  the  foreign  aid 
program.  Literally,  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  have  been  wasted  and 
thrown  away  so  far  as  the  American 
defenses  are  concerned.  Foreign  coun¬ 
tries  have  been  beseiged  by  our  “do- 
gooders”  in  an  endeavor  to  persuade 
them  to  take  our  money.  As  soon  as 
some  crisis  arises  in  some  foreign  coun¬ 
try  the  first  thing  we  hear  is  that  can 
America  get  that  country  to  accept 
monetary  assistance.  In  my  opinion,  it 
should  be  the  other  way  around.  The 
question  is,  first.  Can  that  country  get 
us  to  help  them?  Next,  Is  it  feasible  and 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  America 
that  the  American  taxpayers  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  contribute  financial  support  to 
that  foreign  nation?  Then,  third.  Can 
our  economy  stand  such  contribution? 

The  bill  before  us  authorizes  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $3,242,333,000  which  is  a 
reduction  of  $375  million  from  the 
amount  approved  by  the  Senate  and  a 
reduction  of  $1,157,667,000  from  the 
$4,400,000,000  originally  requested  by 
the  President.  This  reduction  is,  of 
course,  commendable,  but  in  my  opinion 
we  have  not  gone  far  enough  in  reduc¬ 
ing  this  program. 

There  remains  in  the  pipeline  a  total 
of  $6,232,734,000  in  undelivered  or  un¬ 
performed  materials,  commodities,  and 
services,  as  of  June  30,  1957.  In  the 
military  account  alone  there  remains  a 
total  of  $4,380,594,000  in  imdelivered 
materials  and  services.  This  is  more 
than  has  been  actually  used  in  the  past 
2  years.  Yet  this  bill  authorizes  the 
expenditure  of  another  $3,200,000,000  to 
add  to  the  total. 

In  addition  to  this  amount  of  money, 
there  is  $1  billion  in  counterpart  funds, 
$1  billion  involved  in  the  administration 
of  Public  Law  480  and  other  moneys 
which  are  being  spent  abroad  under  the 
Defense  and  State  Department  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  not  even  included  in 
the  bill.  If  we  include  those  items 
which  are  mentioned  and  add  in  the 
amount  carried  in  this  bill,  there  is  a 
grand  total  of  $11,400,000,000  which 
would  be  available  in  the  various  funds 
if  we  approve  the  amount  in  the  bill 
before  us. 

I  doubt  that  there  has  ever  been  a 
program  in  America  which  has  had  as 
much  waste  and  inefficiency  as  the  for¬ 


eign-aid  program.  Reports  we  have 
received  from  aroimd  the  world — par¬ 
ticularly  in  Iran,  in  Korea,  and  in  Asian 
countries  generally — have  conclusively 
shown  that  vast  amounts  have  been  lit¬ 
erally  thrown  away  so  far  as  the  good 
of  America  is  concerned. 

The  bill  before  us  surrenders  even 
more  congressional  control  over  the 
mutual  security  program.  Last  year  the 
Congress  turned  over  to  the  executive 
branch  far-reaching  powers  in  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  once  again  this  year  we  are 
asked  to  surrender  even  more  control. 
This  is  neither  right  nor  proper  nor  is  it 
fiscally  sound.  A  program  of  this  mag¬ 
nitude  should  bear  its  burden  of  con¬ 
gressional  scrutiny.  Unless  this  is  done, 
the  program,  in  my  opinion,  will  lose  all 
of  its  usefulness  and  Congress  will  no 
longer  be  able  to  give  it  the  attention 
it  deserves. 

The  various  segments  of  this  program 
have  never  been  correlated  as  they 
should  be.  There  is  still  gross  waste 
and  inefficiency.  There  are  too  many 
employees  handling  the  program.  No 
effective  plan  has  been  devised  for  per¬ 
forming  the  tasks  which  the  adminis¬ 
tration  says  should  be  performed  in  this 
field. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  give-away,  wel¬ 
fare,  luxury  program  to  be  supported 
by  the  overburdened  and  oppressed  tax¬ 
payers  of  America.  It  is  based  on  the 
theory  that  friendship  can  be  purchased. 
This  philosophy  has  not  been  borne  out 
in  the  past.  I  am  sure  it  will  not  be 
borne  out  by  future  events.  Friend¬ 
ship  is  not  for  sale.  It  changes  like 
the  tide. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Henderson]  . 

Mr.  HEINDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
find  myself  with  the  greater  number  of 
the  members  of  this  committee  this  aft¬ 
ernoon,  in  that  we  are  not  members  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
House.  So  some  of  the  things  being  dis¬ 
cussed  are  understood  more  readily  by 
the  members  of  that  committee.  At  the 
same  time,  we  do  have  feelings  concern¬ 
ing  this  legislation. 

There  are  some  phases  of  it  with 
which  we  are  painfully  familiar,  inas¬ 
much  as  we  are  all  taxpayers.  We  do 
have  some  realization  of  the  effect  that 
this  legislation  will  have  upon  us  as  tax¬ 
payers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  mutual-security 
bill  which  is  before  us  authorizes  the  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $3,242,333,000.  This  is 
$375  million  less  than  the  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  and  is  a  total  of  $622 
million  less  than  the  recommendation  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
Ohio  shoulders  about  6  percent  of  the 
Federal  tax  burden,  and  hence  Ohio’s 
Share  of  this  authorization  would  be 
$194,539,980.  With  a  population  of 
7,946,627  persons,  according  to  the  1950 
census,  that  would  provide  for  a  tax  pay¬ 
ment  of  about  $24.30  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  the  State  of  Ohio  to 
support  the  bill  which  is  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  today. 

Because  of  the  many  ingenious  meth¬ 
ods  of  taxation  which  exist  today,  the 
taxpayer  is  scarcely  aware  of  the  fact 


that  he  is  being  taxed  so  heavily.  It  is 
sometimes  difficult  for  us  to  comprehend 
the  extent  of  our  support  of  the  Federal 
Government.  We  pay  our  income  tax  on 
the  easy-payment  plan  by  withholding 
from  the  employee,  or  by  a  declaration  of 
estimate  and  payment  in  quarterly  in¬ 
stallments.  However,  in  Ohio  we  have 
retained  one  form  of  taxation  for  State 
purposes  which  is  known  and  recognized 
by  all,  and  that  is  the  State  sales  tax. 
For  each  payment  of  tax  that  we  make 
on  every  retail  purchase,  we  receive  a 
tax  receipt.  We  Ohioans  feel  the  bur¬ 
den  of  such  a  tax  and  would  welcome  the 
day  when  it  could  be  reduced  or  elimi¬ 
nated.  Only  when  we  realize  that  we  are 
taxed  for  foreign  aid  almost  as  much  as 
we  pay  in  sales  tax,  do  we  really  realize 
the  expense  of  this  Government  pro¬ 
gram. 

Last  year  the  total  collections  of  Ohio 
sales  tax  were  $209  million,  just  a  little 
bit  more  than  the  $1941/2  million  that 
this  foreign-aid  bill  will  cost  Ohioans. 
In  Munskingum  Coimty  we  will  pay 
$1,811,000  for  foreign  aid  as  compared 
with  $1,574,712  that  was  paid  for  sales 
tax  in  1956.  In  Guernsey  County  we  will 
pay  $954,383  for  foreign  aid  as  compared 
with  $556,142  which  we  paid  for  sales 
tax.  In  Washington  County  we  will  pay 
$1,079,000  for  foreign  aid,  whereas  we 
paid  $693,782  for  sales  tax  in  1956,  so 
you  see  that  in  each  of  those  three  coun¬ 
ties,  the  three  largest  counties  in  the 
15th  Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  the 
cost  of  foreign  aid  is  tremendously 
greater  than  the  receipts  for  sales-tax 
purposes.  It  might  be  interesting  to  note 
just  what  $194^/^  million  would  pay  for 
in  terms  of  other  governmental  services 
in  Ohio.  Even  at  today’s  high  prices,  it 
would  pay  for  nearly  200  miles  of  four- 
lane  highway,  or  about  200  hospitals, 
at  $1  million  apiece. 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  appropriated 
$1,917,000,000  to  operate  the  State  for 
the  next  2  years.  This  amounts  to 
$958,000,000  per  year.  The  foreign-aid 
cost,  which  the  taxpayers  of  Ohio  are 
paying,  would  run  the  State  government 
for  2  >4  months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  repeat  this  last 
observation.  The  people  of  Ohio  will 
pay  for  the  foreign-aid  bill,  which  we 
are  considering,  a  sufficient  sum  of 
money  to  run  the  entire  State  of  Ohio 
government  for  214  months.  Can  any¬ 
one  doubt  that  this  is  not  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  piece  of  legislation  that  we  are 
considering? 

Many  of  my  colleagues  urged  the  pass¬ 
age  of  this  legislation  in  spite  of  the 
tremendous  cost  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
people  of  Ohio.  Even  though  the  cost 
is  enough  to  maintain  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  of  Ohio  for  2V2  months  of  the  year, 
even  though  the  seven  counties  of  South¬ 
eastern  Ohio  would  pay  more  for  foreign 
aid  than  they  pay  for  sales  tax  to  support 
the  various  institutions  of  the  State  of 
Ohio,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  sum 
which  they  will  send  to  Washington  for 
foreign  aid  is  almost  as  much  as  the 
entire  State  of  Ohio  receives  from  its 
retail  sales  tax,  many  of  my  colleagues 
suggest  that  this  bill  should  be  passed. 

They  cite  the  tense  situation  which 
prevails  in  the  world  today  and  I  will 
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agree  that  the  situation  is  tense.  They 
state  that  the  neutral,  or  so-called  neu¬ 
tral  nations  of  the  world,  if  they  are 
deprived  of  foreign  aid,  will  immediately 
turn  their  backs  on  us  and  become 
disciples  of  the  doctrine  of  Commimism. 
They  suggest  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
Nation  of  ours,  an  enlightened  Nation, 
to  attempt  to  spread  the  gospel  of  De¬ 
mocracy  throughout  the  civilized  world 
through  the  expenditure  of  American 
funds.  They  explain  that  funds  ex¬ 
pended  in  this  manner  to  support  foreign 
soldiers  with  American  weapons  and 
equipment  and  training,  is  far  less  ex¬ 
pensive  than  to  support  an  American 
soldier.  If  all  these  things  are  true, 
can  the  foreign-aid  idea  be  bad?  Can 
it  be  too  expensive? 

Perhaps  this  would  be  good  legislation 
if  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  be  assured  that  each  dollar 
expended  would  be  expended  for  a 
worthy  purpose  and  one  which  would 
advance  the  position  of  the  United  States 
and  cut  down  the  tense  situation  and 
cold  war  which  exists.  Perhaps  this 
would  be  proper  legislation  if  we  could 
be  assured  that  those  nations  whom  to¬ 
day  we  help,  would  be  our  allies  in 
time  of  need.  Perhaps  the  legislation, 
which  we  seek  to  enact  here  today,  would 
provide  for  a  proper  expenditure  of 
funds  if  we  could  be  assured  that  we  are 
not  providing  an  arsenal  for  our  poten¬ 
tial  enemies.  A  foreign  soldier  can  be 
armed  more  cheaply,  can  be  maintained 
in  the  field  less  expensively  than  can 
one  of  our  American  soldiers.  But  let 
us  not  forget  that  an  American  soldier 
will  be  trained,  and  can  be  counted  upon 
to  fight  for  America  and  defend  America, 
and  by  arming  and  training  him,  there 
is  no  possibility  that  we  are  arming  and 
training  a  potential  enemy.  And,  fur¬ 
thermore,  my  limited  observation  in  the 
field  of  military  affairs  suggests  to  me 
that  we  get  exactly  what  we  pay  for. 
An  American  soldier  with  his  devotion 
and  patriotism,  his  mentality  and  will¬ 
ingness  to  learn,  is  worth  many  times 
the  soldier  whose  training  would  cost  us 
less. 

A  thought  occurs  to  me,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  not  an  original 
thought,  that  millions  of  these  billions 
are  not  being  spent  effectively.  The 
Govei-nment  Operations  Committee  of 
the  House  in  its  much  publicized  report 
on  Iran,  pointed  out  many  glaring  in¬ 
stances  of  misapplication  of  the  concept 
of  foreign  aid  and  of  expenditures  for 
purposes  which  will  in  no  way  assist  the 
receiving  coimtry  or  the  United  States. 
The  article  of  our  colleague,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Meader]  which 
appeared  in  Reader’s  Digest  earlier  this 
year,  I  regard  as  a  clear  and  convincing 
description  of  the  failure  of  our  dollars 
to  accomplish  the  desired  purpose. 

We  are  attempting  to  buy  friends  with 
our  dollars.  How  much  friendship  have 
we  purchased?  Which  of  those  nations 
whose  loyalty  can  be  measured  in  dollars, 
will  not  also  be  able  to  have  their  dis¬ 
loyalty  measured  in  rubles? 

Our  national  disposition  to  provide 
fimds  for  arming  our  proposed  allies,  for 
supplying  them  guns,  planes,  and  tanks 
has  shown  indications  of  a  shifting  sense 
of  responsibility.  If  the  United  States 


is  willing  to  provide  the  funds,  the  other 
nations  of  the  world  need  not  spend  so 
much.  Which  of  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  are  today  actually  taxing  them¬ 
selves,  to  the  extent  that  the  United 
States  is  peimitting  itself  to  be  taxed  for 
the  defense  of  the  free  world? 

Britain  has  shown  itself  inclined  to 
reduce  its  armed  forces,  feeling,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  that  with  the  money  which  the 
United  States  is  pouring  into  the  defense 
of  Europe,  not  only  can  it  lighten  its 
burden  but  actually  reduce  taxes. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  legislation 
will  pass  and  that  the  people  of  Ohio 
will  be  called  upon  to  assist  in  providing 
military  strength  for  the  free  world  and 
yet,  because  I  believe  the  amount  to  be 
excessive,  because  of  the  waste  which  I 
feel  has  occurred  in  the  past,  and  be¬ 
cause  I  feel  that  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
American  soldier  will  offer  this  Nation 
more  security  than  a  dollar’s  worth  of 
any  other  kind  of  soldier,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  true  friendship  cannot  be  pur¬ 
chased,  and  because  very  often  a  display 
of  funds  purchases  contempt.  I  will  vote 
against  this  mutual  aid  bill. 

(Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
granted  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Coffin]. 

Mr.  COFFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
late  point  in  the  debate,  I  think  very  few 
souls  will  be  saved.  I  just  want  to  go  on 
record  as  saying  that  this  device  of  a 
several-year  fund  appeals  to  me  as  one 
of  the  most  practical  tools  for  approach¬ 
ing  this  mutual  assistance  program  that 
has  yet  been  devised.  I  was  particularly 
impressed  by  former  Chairman  Richards’ 
views  of  it  in  a  report  he  filed  last  De¬ 
cember.  In  view  of  the  apparent  senti¬ 
ment  of  the  committee,  it  is  not  in  my 
heart  to  debate  or  to  speak  further  with 
regard  to  the  several-year  program. 
The  absence  of  fiscal-year  limitation,  as 
proposed  by  the  Selden  amendment,  is 
an  admirable  part  of  his  program  and 
would  do  a  great  deal  to  do  away  with 
the  haste  and  waste  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  past.  This  is  at  least  a  start,  and 
I  welcome  the  signs  in  this  House  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  start  toward  a  more  efficient  type 
of  program  that  will  eliminate  many  of 
the  abuses  we  have  complained  of  in  the 
past. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  we 
might  have  had  the  longer  range  loan 
program,  because  it  would  be  put  on  a 
businesslike  basis,  like  our  other  lending 
agencies,  and  help  cure  the  defects  of 
the  present  setup  which  are  being  criti¬ 
cized.  I  do  not  have  the  apprehension 
of  some  that  neither  the  authorizing 
committee  nor  the  Appropriations  Com. 
mittee  would  have  adequate  control  over 
this  loan  fund.  I  think  they  could  con¬ 
trol  it  better  than  now  because  its  budget 
would  contain  definite  projects  instead  of 
illustrative  programs  for  countries. 

But  many  have  such  an  apprehension, 
and  there  is  no  way  to  find  out  who  is 
right  except  to  try  it  for  a  year  and  see 
how  it  comes  out.  If  it  is  handled  well 
and  the  apprehensions  are  allayed,  we 
can  deal  with  it  next  year  with  more 


definite  information.  It  Is  a  new  de¬ 
parture  and  I  think  it  will  give  an  in¬ 
finitely  better  situation  than  we  have 
now.  For  making  loans  is  not  new  in 
this  program;  loans  are  made  now  with¬ 
out  any  real  restrictions  whatever,  ex¬ 
cept  monetary  limitations.  Something 
like  $400  million  of  loans  were  made  last 
year.  One  of  the  main  reasons  for  this 
new  provision  is  in  order  for  the  first 
time,  to  lay  down  tighter  restrictions, 
terms,  and  conditions  which  the  loans 
must  meet. 

There  are  three  types  of  loans  that 
may  need  to  be  and  can  be  made  to 
other  countries:  First,  loans  for  sound 
projects  in  coimtries  that  are  sound  eco¬ 
nomically  and  stable  politically.  They 
do  not  come  under  this;  they  must  be 
obtained  from  the  Export-Import  Bank 
or  private  or  other  sources. 

Second,  long-term  loans  for  projects 
that  in  themselves  are  sound  economi¬ 
cally  but  are  in  countries  whose  political 
situation  is  unstable.  No  private  con¬ 
cern  or  bank  can  be  expected  to  put  up 
its  money  for  a  40-year  loan  to  a  coim- 
try,  perhaps  newly  independent  or  re¬ 
cently  war-ravaged,  whose  political  sta¬ 
bility,  or  even  survival,  cannot  be  as¬ 
sured  over  the  next  10  or  20  or  40  years. 
Yet  it  is  important  for  ourselves  that 
that  country  stay  free.  Such  loans  are 
authorized  in  this  section. 

Third,  there  are  loans  for  projects  in 
countries  that  are  not  basically  sound 
either  economically  or  politically,  but  are 
of  strategic  importance  in  this  world 
struggle  because  of  airbases  in  their 
borders,  or  their  nearness  to  strategic 
resources  or  waterways  or  targets.  It  is 
essential  to  see  that  they  remain  on  our 
side.  Private  concerns  cannot  make 
such  loans  nor  will  any  sound  bank. 
They  can  only  be  made  by  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  If  the  countries  pull  through  the 
loans  can  be  repaid.  If  they  do  not  puU 
through,  maybe  the  rest  of  us  will  not 
either. 

Instead  of  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  being  a  giveaway  or  blank  check, 
as  charged,  let  me  list  six  criteria  laid 
down  in  the  bill,  in  contrast  with  existing 
legislation :  One,  the  funds  are  available 
only  for.  loans,  not  grants. 

Two,  loans  can  be  made  only  on  the 
basis  of  firm  commitments.  There  has 
got  to  be  a  good  honest  intent  and  ef¬ 
fort  and  reasonable  prospects  of  repay¬ 
ment. 

Three,  they  cannot  be  used  for  direct 
purchase  of  equity  securities. 

Four,  loans  can  be  made  from  the  De¬ 
velopment  Fimd  only  if  they  cannot  be 
obtained  from  private  investors  or  banks 
or  other  lending  agencies. 

Five,  the  fund  manager  must — it  is 
written  right  in  the  statute — ascertain 
that  the  project  is  economically  and 
technically  sound  and  that  the  loan  will 
have  the  effect  of  developing  economic 
resources. 

Six,  one  of  the  most  important  re¬ 
strictions  in  the  bill  is  that  the  loans 
can  be  used  only  for  development  pur¬ 
poses;  they  cannot  be  used  to  purchase 
consumer  goods  or  just  to  meet  balance 
of  payments  or  the  current  budgetary 
needs  of  the  borrowing  country. 
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Seven,  they  must  be  administered  so 
as  to  support  and  encourage  private 
investment  and  participation. 

Eight,  none  of  these  requirements  that 
I  have  just  listed  may  be  waived  by  the 
President.  He  does  not  have  the  author¬ 
ity  to  set  these  aside  under  the  bill  as  he 
can  under  existing  legislation. 

It  seems  to  me  the  bill  as  written  is 
the  sound,  sensible  way  to  handle  this 
matter,  but  if  under  the  realities  of  the 
situation  we  must  take  the  Selden 
amendment  and  go  ahead  for  1  year  of 
trial,  I  must  accept  it,  but  warn  that 
it  will  not  do  as  good  a  job  in  correcting 
the  defects  of  the  past  as  the  committee 
bill  would  have  made  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Carnahan]  is  recog¬ 
nized  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  hoped  that  we  would  get  a  longer 
range  program.  It  is  evident  that  there 
is  not  sufficient  agreement  as  to  how  we 
shall  arrive  at  such  a  program  legisla¬ 
tively  at  this  time. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
and  call  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Pilcheh;  On 
page  6,  strike  out  line  24  and  all  that  follows 
down  through  line  3  on  page  17,  and  insert 
the  following: 

“Sec.  6.  Title  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  de¬ 
velopment  assistance,  is  further  amended  by 
striking  out  "this  title"  and  "411  (c)’’  in 
section  201  (c)  and  substituting,  respectively, 
“this  title  or  section  400  (a)”  and  “411  (b).” 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
so-called  development  loan  fund  is 
presented  as  a  new  approach  to  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Secm’ity  Act.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  a  new  approach  but  the  same  old 
program  dressed  in  new  clothes,  minus 
many  of  the  restrictions  which  used  to  be 
contained  in  the  law  and  with  nearly  a 
billion  and  a  half  unneeded  and  unnec¬ 
essary  funds. 

Now,  if  this  amendment  is  adopted,' it 
will  leave  the  Mutual  Security  Act  ex¬ 
actly  as  it  is  today,  with  $2,833,000,000 
of  new  money,  plus  $1  billion  of  counter¬ 
part  funds,  plus  $1  billion  under  Public 
Law  480  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  plus  $6,200,000,000  in 
the  pipeline,  or  making  a  total  of  $11 
billion. 

Under  this  new  development  loan 
fund,  the  Congress  is  relinquishing  its 
control  as  to  appropriations.  There  is 
no  limitation  as  to  fiscal  years.  The 
fund  will  be  able  to  continue  indefinitely 
without  congressional  control  and  with¬ 
out  supervision.  It  will  be  able  to  un¬ 
dertake  activities  which  are  certainly 
not  in  the  interest  of  this  Government. 
This  fund  will  be  headed  by  a  so-called 
manager  at  $19,000  per  year,  plus  his 
extensive  staff. 


In  front  of  this  bill  you  will  notice  they 
set  up  a  loan  committee,  but  down  be¬ 
low  where  it  says  “Manager”  it  states  he 
can  lend  money  to  any  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  or  foreign  government  agency,  or 
to  any  person,  partnership,  association, 
corporation,  organization,  public  or  pri¬ 
vate,  singly  or  in  cobinations;  accept 
and  use  gifts  or  donations  of  services, 
funds,  or  property,  real,  personal,  or 
mixed.  He  can  collect  or  compromise 
any  obligation.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  word 
“compromise”  means  practically  the 
same  thing  as  cancel. 

He  could  compromise  a  million  dollar 
debt  for  $2. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  executive  branch  has  demonstrated 
the  prudence  and  business  ability  neces¬ 
sary  to  justify  such  extreme  flexibility. 

The  loan  fund  is  presented  as  a  new 
concept.  We  are  told  that  loans  will 
replace  grants.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  80  percent  of  development  assist¬ 
ance  must  already,  under  existing  law, 
be  on  a  loan  basis.  Further,  we  are  told 
that  the  loans  to  be  made  by  the  fund 
may  be  repayable  in  local  currency. 
This  means  that  they  will  be  so-called 
soft  loans.  A  soft  loan  is  not  a  loan  but 
a  grant  in  disguise.  Furthermore,  it 
would  drive  out  good  loans.  Should  we 
drive  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  pri¬ 
vate  business  out  of  the  market,  or 
should  we  require  prudence  in  our  Gov¬ 
ernment? 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this  is  an 
intergovernment  agency  fight.  The  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  and  the  World  Bank 
ahve  done  a  wonderful  job  on  a  business¬ 
like  basis,  not  only  in  loaning  money  but 
helping  to  promote  private  enterprise, 
and  in  my  opinion  this  part  of  the  bill 
will  cripple  them  immensely.  I  think  it 
will  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  existing 
loans  by  these  agencies. 

In  most  places,  the  extravagance  and 
waste  in  the  mutual  security  program 
has  been  due  to  their  having  too  much 
money.  I  will  give  you  an  example.  In 

1955  they  appropriated  $20  million  to 
build  a  fertilizer  plant  which  would  make 
only  nitrogen.  Then  in  some  way  they 
found  out  that  complete  fertilizer  con¬ 
sists  of  superphosphate,  potash,  and 
nitrogen  and  that  they  would  have  to 
build  a  second  plant,  and  appropriated 
$19  million  for  this.  A  little  later  they 
discovered  that  there  was  not  any  phos¬ 
phate,  potash,  or  sulfur  within  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  Korea  so  they  canceled 
out  the  second  plant,  but  not  until  they 
had  paid  an  engineering  firm  over  $1  mil¬ 
lion  for  a  survey  which  they  could  have 
gotten  from  the  Agriculture  Department, 
the  National  Plant  Food  Institute,  or  the 
Library  of  Congress  in  1  day’s  time. 
They  then  went  back  to  the  first  plant  in 

1956  and  appropriated  an  additional  $7 
million,  and  in  May  of  1957  appropriated 
$8  million  more,  making  a  total  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $36  million  for  a  nitrogen 
plant  before  the  farmers  of  Korea  could 
agree,  or  had  the  know-how,  to  use  same. 
With  the  vast  amount  of  surplus  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  United  States,  we  could  fur¬ 
nish  the  farmers  of  Korea  nitrogen  for 
several  years  for  this  amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  have  tried  to 
frighten  us  every  year  that  if  we  do  not 


support  this  program  the  Communists 
will  take  over.  Now,  no  one  will  argue 
that  the  Marshall  plan  saved  Europe 
from  communism,  but  those  people 
knew  what  they  wanted.  They  had  al¬ 
ready  lived  a  better  life,  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  we  are  dealing  with 
a  different  kind  of  people;  some  places 
90  percent  of  them  cannot  even  read  or 
write.  It  is  going  to  be  a  slow  process. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  help  those  peo¬ 
ple  help  themselves.  Just  sending  huge 
sums  of  money  and  trying  to  make  them 
be  like  Americans  is  not  the  answer. 

When  farm  mortgages  are  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bovmds;  when  more  small 
businesses  are  going  into  bankruptcy 
than  they  did  since  1932;  when  our 
home  building  is  the  lowest  it  has  been 
since  1949;  when  interest  rates  continue 
to  rise,  I  think  it  is  time  for  Congi-ess 
to  stop,  look,  and  listen. 

I  have  always  supported  the  mutual 
security  program,  but  I  honestly  believe 
that  if  they  did  not  get  one  single  dime 
this  year  and  had  to  operate  on  what 
they  have,  they  would  do  a  better  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  this  amend¬ 
ment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mz’.  LONG.  When  I  rose  a  few  min¬ 
utes  ago  to  ask  for  a  teller  vote,  I  did 
that  for  this  purpose,  in  order  to  show  to 
the  other  body  that  the  vote  on  this 
amendment  was  almost  unanimous. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman, 
I  think,  as  a  further  observation,  might 
show  that  on  the  voice  vote  I  think  there 
were  only  1  or  2  noes  against  the 
amendment,  so  for  the  record,  to  show 
the  other  body,  we  might  say  that  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  hesitate  to  oppose  the 
amendment  of  my  good  friend  and  col¬ 
league  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Pilcher! .  But,  I  might  say  that  had  the 
Selden  amendment  not  been  adopted,  I 
would  have  supported  the  Pilcher 
amendment,  because  I  would  have  been 
in  favor  of  nothing  rather  than  3-year 
no-i-eview  program.  Since  the  Selden 
amendment  has  been  adopted,  as  was 
pointed  out  by  the  gentleman  from  Lou¬ 
isiana,  practically  unanimously,  and 
since  it  is  a  1-year  program,  and  since 
presumably  the  conferees  will  stand  by 
that,  I  think  it  is  fair  that  we  give  them 
a  trial. 

Now,  I  would  just  like  to  point  out  one 
reason  why  I  say  I  would  have  suppoi*ted 
the  Pilcher  amendment  had  not  the 
Selden  amendment  prevailed.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  Congress  could  i-eview 
this  program  if  the  original  Senate  lan¬ 
guage  had  been  allowed  to  stand,  and  I 
suppose  you  could  not  technically  say 
that  is  wrong.  However,  all  that  could 
have  been  done  would  have  been  to  re¬ 
view  it.  We  could  not  have  stopped  it; 
we  could  not  have  changed  it;  we  could 
not  have  done  anything  about  it,  be¬ 
cause  under  the  original  language  the 
Senate  gave  them  $750  million  and  gave 
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them  the  authority  to  boiTOW  an  addi¬ 
tional  billion  and  a  half,  in  the  amount 
of  $750  million  each  year.  And,  they 
could  do  whatever  they  wanted  with  it, 
no  matter  how  much  we  reviewed  it. 

Now  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the  thing 
and  why  I  supported  the  Selden  amend¬ 
ment  and  why  I  think  the  committee 
supported  it  almost  unanimously.  The 
committee  apparently  feels,  as  I  do,  and 
as  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  did, 
that  loans  are  better  than  grants,  but 
the  committee  also  recognized  that  if  we 
put  this  program  on  a  1-year  basis,  that 
they  will  have  to  give  a  little  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  kind  of  loans  they  make,  be¬ 
cause  if  they  go  off  base,  if  they  go  oft 
on  a  wild  spending  spree  or  silly  pro¬ 
jects,  the  Congress  cannot  only  review 
it  at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  Con¬ 
gress  can  cut  off  the  money;  in  other 
words,  we  do  not  have  to  give  them  any 
more.  That  is  why  I  say  we  are  in  a 
better  position  under  the  Selden  amend¬ 
ment  than  we  were  under  the  original 
language,  which  gave  them  the  money, 
gave  them  the  borrowing  power,  and  all 
the  reviewing  we  would  do  to  the  con¬ 
trary  notwithstanding,  they  still  had, 
under  the  original  bill,  $2  billion  that 
they  could  play  around  with  for  as  long 
as  they  wanted  to. 

I  hope  the  Pilcher  amendment  will  be 
defeated.  I  think  we  are  safe  under  the 
Selden  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Is  it  not 
true  that  there  has  already  been  some  in¬ 
vestigation  or  examination  as  to  the 
amount  of  money  that  they  might  pos¬ 
sibly  spend  under  this  program? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  pointed  that 
out  in  my  speech  previously  in  support 
of  the  Selden  amendment.  Yes,  there 
have  been  some  facts  or  figures  sent  up 
to  us. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Actually, 
we  have  some  figures  which  indicated  a 
possibility  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Yes,  but  it  did 
not  indicate  an  actual  possibility  of  that 
much.  If  you  notice  the  third  category, 
they  might  well  have  headed  it  “What 
We  Have  Dreamed  Up.  What  We  Could 
Possibly  Spend.”  But,  the  actual  loan 
applications  on  hand — and  I  am  saying 
this  without  the  actual  figure  in  hand — 
ran  around  $200  million  and  a  potential 
somewhere  around  $199  million,  so  that 
if  they  have  a  half  a  billion  the  first 
year,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  all  they 
can  adequately  investigate  and  process 
on  a  sound  basis,  and  I  will  predict  to 
you  that  they  will  come  in  next  year 
with  some  of  this  half  a  billion  left  over. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  in 
the  last  year  under  existing  legislation 
about  $400  million  was  loaned  in  various 
ways  and  places;  and  if  we  are  going 
to  make  loans,  it  is  better  to  make  them 
under  the  restrictions  in  the  bill  as 
they  have  been  tightened  than  to  have 
them  continue  to  be  made  as  in  the  past 


with  almost  no  restrictions  or  guide 
lines? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  and  that  is  why  I  supported 
the  Selden  amendment. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  and  likewise  oppose  the 
Pilcher  amendment  because  I  believe 
the  Selden  amendment  is  a  successful 
compromise  that  we  can  tiT  out  for  the 
next  year  and  see  how  it  will  work  out. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe  the  defense 
support  funds  will  help  to  cure  the  situa¬ 
tion  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Pilcher]  referred.  In 
Korea,  as  to  the  fertilizer  plants,  there 
are  two  of  them  that  have  not  been  well 
planned  or  executed,  and  one  of  them 
has  already  been  cancelled  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Agency.  Our  com¬ 
mittee  will  look  at  those  situations  very 
closely  both  now  and  in  the  future. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  EDMONDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  amendment  for 
reduction  of  funds,  and  will  frankly  state 
that  I  cannot  see  my  way  clear — as  a 
Representative  of  my  people  in  Okla¬ 
homa — to  vote  for  any  additional  funds 
for  foreign  aid  at  this  time. 

The  evidence  is  clear  that  we  already 
have  on  hand  more  than  $8  billion  for 
the  various  foreign-aid  programs,  and 
that  is  a  very  great  sum  of  money,  if 
properly  and  carefully  used. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  have  been  told  that 
it  is  necessary  to  abolish  an  approved 
program  for  a  greatly  needed  transport 
airplane,  the  C-132,  which  was  to  have 
been  built  by  Douglas  Aircraft.  The 
reason  given  was  lack  of  funds  in  Air 
Force  appropriations,  with  which  to 
build  this  much  needed  airplane. 

In  recent  weeks  we  have  been  told  that 
100,000  men  must  be  released  from  our 
Armed  Forces,  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

We  have  been  told  that  a  pay  raise 
for  our  Armed  Forces,  for  people  in  all 
branches  of  our  Government  service, 
cannot  be  afforded  by  our  Govenoment 
because  of  lack  of  funds. 

In  the  great  fiood-disaster  area  of  the 
Southwest,  where  a  special  subcommittee 
recently  reported  flood  damage  of  $250 
million,  our  Government  has  been  able 
to  afford  only  very  limited  and  inade¬ 
quate  emergency  aid. 

The  people  of  Oklahoma,  in  my  honest 
opinion,  cannot  understand  a  situation 
in  which  a  government  can  find  new 
money  to  buy  airplanes  for  a  doubtful 
aUy,  but  cannot  afford  to  buy  them  for 
its  own  Air  Force. 

The  people  of  Oklahoma  cannot  un¬ 
derstand  a  government  policy  which 
provides  financial  support  for  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  another  doubtful  ally,  while 
that  same  government  cannot  afford  to 
pay  much  needed  increases  in  the  sala¬ 
ries  of  its  own  fighting  men. 

The  people  of  Oklahoma,  while  sym¬ 
pathetic  to  distress  in  all  coimtries  of 
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the  world,  cannot  understand  a  govern¬ 
ment  which  is  generous  in  its  charity 
abroad,  and  yet  is  not  generous  in  reliev¬ 
ing  emergency  needs  and  distress  among 
its  own  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
those  who  claim  important  benefits  to 
our  own  country  in  a  well-planned  and 
well-administered  foreign-aid  program. 

American  bases  at  strategic  points  in 
some  foreign  countries  imdoubtedly  have 
great  military  importance.  The  value 
of  well-trained  and  well-equipped  fight¬ 
ing  forces  in  foreign  countries  allied  with 
our  own  in  the  common  battle  against 
communism  cannot  be  questioned. 

Well-planned  assistance  programs  un¬ 
der  the  Marshall  plan  and  the  Triunan 
doctrine  have  played  an  important  part 
in  securing  these  bases  and  in  building 
this  allied  strength,  and  these  are  soimd 
objectives. 

But  these  hovus  of  debate,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  have  produced  no  evidence  that 
failure  to  provide  additional  fimds  at 
this  time  will  endanger  either  of  these 
objectives. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  evidence  that 
our  military  appropriations  are  the 
source  of  most  American  military  in¬ 
vestments  in  foreign  coimtries,  directly 
related  to  common  defense  purposes. 
Certainly  there  is  a  prime  example  of 
this  in  the  case  of  NATO,  for  which  al¬ 
most  five  times  as  large  a  contribution 
came  from  United  States  military  ap¬ 
propriations,  as  from  mutual  assistance 
funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  $8  billion  now 
authorized  and  on  hand  for  foreign  aid, 
I  can  see  no  harm  whatsoever  in  a  re¬ 
fusal  by  this  House  to  authorize  further 
money  for  this  piurpose  today. 

I  can  see  the  possibility  of  some  much- 
needed  good  as  a  result — possibility  of  a 
careful  reexamination  of  our  program  in 
all  countries  of  the  world,  to  eliminate 
the  waste  and  inefficiency  which  every¬ 
one  agrees  are  present  to  an  alarming 
degree. 

As  a  further  result,  perhaps  it  will  also 
then  be  possible  to  find  the  money  to 
meet  some  of  the  urgent  and  pressing 
needs  of  our  own  people — ^which  will  al¬ 
ways  be  our  first  obligation  as  Members 
of  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  interest  of  com- 
monsense,  economy,  and  the  human 
problems  and  military  strength  of  our 
own  country,  I  urge  this  House  to  vote 
down  S.  2130  and  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1957. 

Mr.  HIESTAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  am 
largely  in  agreement  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Edmondson],  who  just  preceded  me, 

Mr.  Chairman,  sometimes  I  think  we 
fail  to  see  the  forest  for  the  trees. 
Sometimes  we  are  considering  the  meas- 
sure  immediately  before  us  witjjout  a 
little  bit  longer  perspective. 

Mr.  Chairman,  war,  famine,  pestilence, 
and  inflation  are  the  four  greatest 
scourges  of  makind.  They  have  caused 
more  suffering  than  all  other  causes. 
We  do  not  need  temporarily  to  fear  war, 
famine,  and  pestilence.  They  might  not 
occur.  But  inflation  is  here  and  is  real. 
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Every  Member  of  this  body  knows  very 
well  the  effects  of  inflation,  the  tragic 
effects,  especially  on  those  in  the  lower 
income  brackets  and  those  with  fixed  in¬ 
comes.  But  the  public  as  a  whole,  Mr. 
Chairman,  does  not  realize  very  well  the 
causes  of  inflation. 

The  basic  cause,  as  every  Member 
knows,  is  Federal  spending.  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  most  highly  in¬ 
flationary  part  of  Federal  spending  is 
foreign  aid.  It  is  the  most  highly  in¬ 
flationary  for  the  reason  that  a  high 
percentage  of  the  money  is  spent  here 
yet  the  products  of  the  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  are  shipped  overseas.  Therefore, 
demand  is  increased  and  supply  de¬ 
creased,  further  increasing  inflationary 
pressures. 

What  have  we  before  us?  The  origi¬ 
nal  request,  shall  we  say,  asked  for 
$3,800,000,000  of  authorization.  In 
general  we  know  that  $1  billion  of  count¬ 
erpart  funds  resulting  from  Public  Law 
480  sales  of  surplus  commodities  is  avail¬ 
able.  We  also  know  that  $6,300,000,000 
is  unexpended,  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  quite  a  bit  of  that  is  still  uncom¬ 
mitted.  Now  we  are  asked  for  $1,500,- 
000,000  for  3  years  as  a  loan.  After  the 
previous  amendment  was  agreed  to  that 
was  cut  to  $500  million.  That  still  totals 
$11,600,000,000.  That  is  a  tremendous 
amount. 

I  suggest  that  any  moral  obligation 
we  may  have  for  Korea  or  for  Formosa 
or  any  other  place  may  well  be  taken 
care  of  in  that  tremendous  sum.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  any  defense  needs  of  farflung 
nature  can  well  be  taken  care  of  with¬ 
out  this  additional  loan  fund. 

A  loan?  Yes.  The  idea  is  good.  The 
Idea  is  O.  K.  But  this  is  supposed  to 
be  a  revolving  fund. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  we 
regard  this  as  a  revolving  fund  when 
most  of  the  loans  will  be  from  10  to  40 
years  in  length?  How  can  they  revolve 
in  1  or  a  few  years?  How  can  we  con¬ 
sider  this  as  a  loan  when  the  funds  will 
never  be  paid  back  to  the  Treasury,  to 
the  taxpayers?  They  will  go  back  into 
the  fund,  anyway. 

We  have  voted  so  far  adequate  funds. 
This  House  has  gone  on  record  in  favor 
of  economy,  of  cutting  Federal  expenses. 
If  we  do  not  do  it,  we  are  not  keeping 
faith  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
would  like,  at  least  a  great  proportion 
of  them,  to  have  foreign  aid  cut  out 
entirely,  but  they  do  recognize  certain 
moral  obligations.  I  suggest  those  are 
already  taken  care  of  in  the  votes  that 
we  have  made.  We  can  well  do  without 
this  additional  authorization  for  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  Pilcher 
amendment  and  hope  it  passes,  on  the 
ground  that  we  are  voting  away  our 
control  if  we  do  not,  that  we  are  virtu¬ 
ally  giving  a  blank  check.  I  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment,  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  close  in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Jhere  was  no  objection. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro¬ 
lina  [Mr.  Dorn]. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  Pilcher 
amendment  because,  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  the  Congress  is  embarking  upon 
still  another  different  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram.  These  programs  started,  inci- 
dently,  in  1933  when  the  United  States 
first  recognized  Soviet  Russia.  Then  fol¬ 
lowed  your  reciprocal-trade  program, 
then  the  Lend  Lease  Act  of  1939  and 
1940— and  I  can  tell  you  that  billions  and 
billions  of  dollars — over  $100  billion  was 
spent  on  this  lend-lease  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram.  Then,  since  that  day,  we  have 
had  UNRRA,  the  Marshal  plan,  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Recovery  Act,  the  World  Bank, 
the  International  Relief  Organization, 
and  now  the  mutual  security.  Right 
here  in  this  bill  because  these  proponents 
of  international  spending  are  trying  to 
camouflage  another  perpetual  interna¬ 
tional  WPA  program,  and  they  are  try¬ 
ing  to  camouflage  it  in  this  bill  under  a 
section  calling  for  a  new  program  in  the 
form  of  loans.  I  wish  the  Members  of 
the  House  would  take  the  time  this  year 
to  find  out  from  some  of  the  GI’s,  the 
soldiers  who  serve  our  country  abroad. 
Contact  the  field  representatives  of 
American  business  overseas.  They  can 
tell  you  about  some  of  our  so-called 
friends,  the  recipients  of  American  aid. 
They  can  tell  you  that  they  have  seen 
the  American  flag  torn  down  and  spat 
upon.  They  can  tell  you  that  their  au¬ 
tomobiles  have  been  stoned  and  that 
they  have  been  told  to  go  home.  They 
have  been  insulted  on  the  streets.  All 
because  of  these  programs  of  throwing 
away  our  money  all  over  the  world. 
They  can  tell  you  about  dams  being  built 
in  foreign  countries  where  there  is  no 
water.  They  can  tell  you  about  national 
parks  being  built  where  there  are  no 
people.  They  can  tell  you  about  super¬ 
highways  for  the  camel,  the  goat,  and 
the  donkey.  They  can  tell  you  about 
highways  in  countries  where  there  are 
only  5,000  or  9,000  automobiles. 

Here  we  are  about  to  start  in  a  period 
of  inflation  on  another  program  that  will 
last  forever.  I  think  I  can  recall  when 
Mr.  Stassen  said  that  we  need  to  spend 
$10  billion  every  year  for  the  next  100 
years.  I  say  that  it  is  time  that  this 
Congress,  if  it  is  ever  going  to  put  the 
brakes  on  this  kind  of  program,  to  here 
and  now  stop  this  program  in  its  in¬ 
fancy.  This  is  another  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
gram  in  disguise  that  will  grow  as  time 
goes  on.  How  can  the  United  States  of 
America  protect  the  free  world  if  we  are 
to  become  weak,  our  resources  dissipated 
with  inflation,  impotent  and  unable  to 
protect  the  free  people  of  the  world. 
The  greatest  protection  that  all  of  our 
so-called  allies  have  is  the  strength  of 
the  United  States  of  America  itself.  Here 
is  an  opportimity,  with  this  amendment 
offered  by  a  gentlemen  who  serves  on 
this  committee  and  who  knows  what  he 
is  talking  about,  who  can  foresee  what 
this  program  will  amount  to  in  the  fu¬ 
ture,  here  is  an  opportunity  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  and  stop  this  program 
before  it  develops  into  something  like 
Mr.  Stassen  mentioned,  $10  billion  a 


year,  until  the  United  States  of  Amer¬ 
ica  is  bled  white  and  destroyed  within. 
Then  the  free  world  will  collapse. 

Let  me  tell  you  something.  If  an  at¬ 
tack  ever  develops  on  the  United  States 
of  America,  it  will  come  over  the  North 
Pole.  It  will  come  out  of  the  mist  and 
snow  of  the  north  at  the  heart  and  core 
of  the  free  world  which  is  America  it¬ 
self,  and  all  of  these  bases  and  troops 
that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
talks  about  around  the  whole  perimeter 
of  Russia  will  run  up  the  white  flag 
overnight. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Wiggles- 
WORTH]  is  recognized. 

(Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH  asked  and 
was  granted  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  I  yield. 

,  Mr.  JUDD.  I  wish  there  had  been 
time  for  the  gentleman  from  South  Car¬ 
olina  [Mr.  Dorn]  to  explain  how  he 
would  defend  the  United  States  without 
this  program.  The  United  States  is  not 
defensible  today,  in  the  sense  that  there 
is  no  way  to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union 
getting  enough  planes  through  to  deal 
us  deadly  blows.  Why  do  they  not 
come?  Because  they  know  that  if  they 
do,  they  will  be  destroyed  by  our  planes 
from  bases  outside  the  United  States,  the 
very  bases  available  to  us  because  of  this 
program.  We  have  our  boys  there  also. 
They  are  not  going  to  rtm  up  the  white 
flag. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
rnan,  I  shall  not  take  the  5  minutes.  I 
simply  want  to  record  myself  as  opposed 
to  the  Pilcher  amendment. 

I  am  opposed  to  it  because  I  believe 
that  a  development  assistance  program 
is  essential  because  it  is  important  to 
this  country  that  other  nations  in  the 
world  who  desire  to  remain  free  and 
who  do  not  have  sufiBcient  economic 
strength  to  be  sure  of  remaining  free, 
shall  be  aided,  that  they  may  remain 
free  and  outside  the  Iron  Curtain. 

I  am  opposed  to  it  also,  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  development  loan  program 
which  is  presented  at  this  time  offers 
possibilities  of  very  great  improvement 
over  the  principles  under  which  we  have 
heretofore  operated,  principles  which 
the  Pilcher  amendment  would  retain  in 
full  force. 

For  years,  Mr.  Cfliairman,  the  develop¬ 
ment  assistance  program  has  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  great  criticism. 

For  years  I  have  lived  with  this  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  have  pointed  out  its  short¬ 
comings  again  and  again.  I  have  done 
what  I  could  to  bring  about  changes  for 
the  better.  I  welcomed  as  I  am  sure  we 
all  did,  the  announcement  about  a  year 
ago  that  there  would  be  a  thorough¬ 
going  investigation  of  this  program  with 
a  view  to  its  improvement. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  investiga¬ 
tions  have  been  recently  made  on  behalf 
of  the  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senate, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  House,  This  pro- 
posal-is  the  result  of  those  investigations. 
The  new  plan  is  intended  to  bring  about 
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an  increase  in  economy  and  efficiency. 
It  is  intended  to  put  things  on  a  more 
businesslike  basis,  similar  in  operation 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

It  is  intended  to  substitute  loans  for 
giveaways  or  grants.  It  is  intended  to 
provide  financing  under  which  repay¬ 
ment  is  possible,  instead  of  the  present 
system  where  there  is  no  repayment. 

It  is  intended  to  eliminate  the  illus¬ 
trative  programs  we  have  struggled  with 
for  many  years,  programs  unsatisfactory 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Executive.  It 
is  intended  to  substitute  action  in  re¬ 
spect  to  specific  projects  under  specified 
criteria. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  proposed  loan  program  carries 
with  it  the  possibility  of  very  great  im¬ 
provement  over  the  present  basis  of 
operation. 

I  believe  it  is  entitled  to  a  fair  trial  ass 
an  important  part  of  an  overall  program 
which  in  my  judgment  is  absolutely  vital 
to  our  country  in  terms  of  national  de¬ 
fense  and  in  terms  of  world  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Carnahan]  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  HaysI. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Hays]  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  wish  to  subscribe  first  of  all  to  the 
splendid  remarks  just  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  The 
development  loan  fund  is  entitled  to  a 
fair  trial.  The  development  loan  plan 
represents  a  new  approach,  and  for  a 
long  time  that  is  exactly  what  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  have  been  asking  for. 
not  that  we  wanted  to  repudiate  some 
of  the  sound  measures  that  have  been 
and  must  continue  to  be  used.  We  have 
been  asking  however:  Is  it  not  possible 
to  devise  a  fresh  and  more  effective  plan 
for  aiding  underdeveloped  countries? 

I  would  never  represent  to  this  House 
that  I  envisage  a  quick  end  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  program  of  our  Government.  As 
long  as  freedom  is  in  danger,  I  believe 
my  country’s  resources  will  be  devoted 
to  its  defense.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  would  be  deceiving  itself  and  de¬ 
ceiving  the  House  if  we  spoke  in  other 
terms  in  the  present  peril.  It  is  only  be¬ 
cause  Russia  stands  to  gain  by  any  in¬ 
difference  on  our  part  to  conditions 
abroad  and  because  the  Soviet  leaders 
plan  to  take  advantage  of  any  reluctance 
on  our  part  to  provide  help  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  other  nations  that  we  must  act. 
An  adequate  defense  requires  economic 
strength. 

I  am  speaking  here  primarily  about 
the  defense  aspects  of  the  problem. 
There  are  countries  whose  allegiance  we 
know  is  with  us  and  yet  they  are  not 
capable  of  defending  themselves  as  vig¬ 
orously  and  as  effectively  as  they  might 
be  if  the  loans  for  the  sound  projects  an¬ 
ticipated  by  this  plan  can  be  completed. 
If  we  were,  however,  thinking  altogether 
in  terms  of  trade,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  VoRYs]  suggested  a  little 


while  ago,  we  should  still  adopt  this 
plan. 

Consider  what  a  fully  developed  Latin 
America  might  mean  to  us.  If  there 
were  the  same  purchasing  power  on  the 
part  of  the  millions  of  people  that  make 
up  Latin  America  that  the  people  of 
Canada  enjoy,  it  would  mean  for  us  a 
trade  with  Latin  America  not  of  $7 
billion,  but  of  $70  billion.  America  would 
be  more  prosperous  by  reason  of  it.  We 
would  profit  greatly  not  only  by  a  de¬ 
veloped  Latin  America,  but  also  by  a 
developed  Africa,  and  by  a  developed 
south  Asia. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Walter]  spoke  in  general  debate  of 
a  comprehensive  project  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Australia  by  which  excess 
populations  could  be  relocated,  pointing 
out  that  it  is  only  with  a  loan  arrange¬ 
ment,  money  expended  for  that  specific 
plan  to  be  repaid  to  us,  that  we  can 
solve  some  phases  of  the  refugee  problem. 

So  there  is  every  reason  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  economic  progress,  our 
defense  interests,  and  our  humani- 
tarianism  for  our  proceeding  with  the 
development  loan  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  fact  that  in  the  midst  of 
these  deliberations  I  seemed  to  have 
changed  my  mind.  I  do  not  think  any¬ 
one  would  expect  me  to  appear  apolo¬ 
getic  because  of  that.  Who  among  us 
in  the  course  of  service  here  has  not 
altered  his  viewpoint? 

Our  highly  respected  former  chair¬ 
man,  Mr.  Richards,  altered  his  opinion  to 
some  extent  and  in  advocating  this  plan 
today  we  stand  squarely  with  him.  He 
points  out  that  we  have  been  plagued 
in  the  past  by  the  annual  authorization- 
appropriation  cycle  and  that  Congress 
would  improve  the  situation  by  this  plan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 
The  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  however, 
is  entitled  to  recognition  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ai’kansas.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  the  committee,  I  assure  the  House 
today,  looked  into  numerous  proposals. 
We  had  access  to  the  most  elaborate  in¬ 
vestigations  of  a  problem  that  we  have 
ever  had  perhaps  including  a  $300,000 
survey  made  by  the  other  body.  We  had 
the  reports  of  the  Presidential  commis¬ 
sions  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
every  one  of  these  reports,  official  and 
unofficial  has  given  an  endorsement  to 
the  economic  development  loan  fund 
that  would  project  some  of  the  capital 
resources  of  this  Nation  into  the  dis¬ 
tressed  areas  of  the  world.  My  amend¬ 
ment,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
cut  the  fund  by  a  large  sum  in  its  second 
and  third  years.  If  the  Selden  amend¬ 
ment  had  been  defeated,  if  the  commit¬ 
tee  had  agreed  with  me  as  it  did  not, 
and  I  bow  in  defeat  and  to  its  will,  it 
was  my  idea  that  we  trim  the  fund  by 
one-third  for  the  two  succeeding  years 
because  I  think  a  conservative  approach 
is  wise.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  situation 
stands  now  we  are  voting  not  upon  the 
committee  amendment,  we  are  voting 
upon  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Selden 
amendment,  I  do  not  believe  the  Com¬ 
mittee  wants  to  repudiate  the  commit¬ 


tee’s  efforts  which  has  produced  this 
modest  provision. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  It  seems  to  me 
this  is  a  natural,  transitory  step  for  us 
to  take.  Back  not  so  many  years  ago 
when  we  started  the  mutual  assistance 
program  we  were  faced  with  the  disinte¬ 
gration  of  nations  unless  we  followed  in 
the  main  the  grant  program.  But  now 
there  has  been  sufficient  rehabilitation 
where  we  can  transform  that  into  a 
loan  program  which  is  provided  in  this 
bill  for  1  year  in  accordance  with  the 
Selden  amendment.  I  hope  the  amend¬ 
ment  to  strike  the  entire  program  out 
will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Are  not  these  loans 
going  to  be  soft  loans? 

Mr.  HAYS  or  Arkansas.  The  gentle¬ 
man  has  raised  that  point  heretofore 
and  I  might  say  in  reply  that  it  seems 
to  me  the  question  has  been  satisfactor¬ 
ily  answered.  Of  course,  it  would  not 
be  unfair  to  refer  to  them  as  soft  loans, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  decide 
this  issue  on  the  basis  of  terms  or 
words  or  to  be  the  captives  of  phrases 
that  are  in  disrepute.  The  gentleman 
recognizes  that  there  are  Important  ob¬ 
jectives  to  be  attained  and  if  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  some  situations  to  authorize 
repayment  in  local  currencies,  then  that 
would  be  justified  in  view  of  the  security 
relationship.  The  fact  is  that  these 
funds  can  often  be  converted  into  other 
currencies  and  into  commodities  that 
we  can  use. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  There  has  been  approxi¬ 
mately  $2  billion  in  loans  that  are  called 
soft  loans  in  these  various  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  programs  since  the  Marshall  plan. 
In  the  Marshall  plan  you  had  a  billion 
dollars  of  loans.  All  of  those  loans  are 
repayable  in  dollars;  so  that  it  is  wrong 
to  claim  that  every  so-called  soft  loan  is 
going  to  be  a  local  currency  loan. 

One  more  point.  When  we  make  a 
local  currency  loan  over  a  long  period  of 
years  with  a  country  that  has  strategic 
materials  that  we  want  to  buy  with  that 
local  currency,  as  that  country  develops 
we  may  be  making  loans  that  will  help 
to  save  the  future  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  I  would  like 
to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
procedure  would,  in  any  event,  require 
constant  scrutiny  and  review  by  the 
Congress,  and  it  would  certainly  receive 
that  scrutiny. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Would  the  Chair  tell  us 
what  the  situation  will  be  if  the  Pilcher 
amendment  is  adopted  in  Committee  of 
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the  Whole  and  defeated  after  we  get 
back  in  the  House? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  it  is  adopted  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  then  re¬ 
jected  in  the  House,  it  will  restore  the 
original  language  of  the  bill,  the  Senate 
provision. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur¬ 
ther  parliamentary  inquiry.  Then  the 
Selden  amendment  would  have  no  effect? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  would  not  be 
reported  to  the  House. 

Mr.  HARDY.  So  that  we  would  have 
only  the  Senate  version? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Ph-cher]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Pilcher) 
there  were — ayes  86,  noes  126. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mi*.  Chairman,  I  of¬ 
fer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered,  by  Mr.  Bentley;  On 
page  17,  following  line  3,  add: 

"Sec.  207.  Participation  by  private  enter¬ 
prise:  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  title,  the  fund  shall  not  be 
used  to  engage  in  financing  any  operation  or 
transaction  unless  it  is  determined,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth  in 
this  section,  that  the  operation  or  trans¬ 
action  cannot  be  effectively  carried  out  by 
private  enterprise. 

“(b)  Prior  to  entering  into  any  opera¬ 
tion  or  transaction  Involving  the  fund’s  as¬ 
sets  or  making  any  commitment  to  engage 
In  such  operation  or  transaction,  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  fund  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  brief  description  of  each 
such  proposed  operation  or  transaction. 

“(c)  No  financing  operation  or  transac¬ 
tion  Involving  the  fund’s  assets  shall  be 
entered  into  and  no  commitment  to  engage 
in  such  operation  or  transaction  shall  be 
made  during  the  60-day  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  the  publication  required  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d),  the  operation  or 
transaction  as  originally  proposed  may  be 
entered  into  under  this  title  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  such  60-day  period. 

“(d)  If  during  the  60-day  period  required 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  the 
manager  of  the  fund  receives  notice  in 
writing  from  one  or  more  responsible  private 
business  concerns  of  a  desire  to  carry  out  In 
whole  or  in  part  the  operation  or  transaction 
which  is  proposed  to  be  financed  under  this 
title,  and  if  such  private  business  con¬ 
cern  shall  have  furnished  acceptable  surety 
as  provided  in  subsection  (f ) ,  the  operation 
or  transaction  shall  not  be  entered  into  and 
no  commitment  to  engage  in  such  operation 
or  transaction  shall  be  made  unless,  after 
allowing  an  additional  period  reasonably 
sufficient  for  each  such  business  concern  to 
complete  any  further  studies  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  or  transaction  it  may  deem  necessary,  to 
develop  plans  and  specifications  therefor  and 
to  make  appropriate  contractual  and  other 
preliminary  arrangements  in  connection 
therewith,  the  President  determines  that 
such  concern  or  concerns  are  not  likely  to 
carry  out  the  operation  or  transaction  in  a 
manner  which  will  effectively  further  the 
purposes  of  this  title. 

“(e)  The  manager  of  the  fund  shall  make 
available  all  technical  studies  made  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  operation  or  transaction 
to  responsible  private  business  concerns  ex¬ 
pressing  a  desire  to  participate  in  carrying 
out  the  operation  or  transaction  as  defined 
In  subsection  (d). 


"(f)  The  manager  of  the  fund  shall  have 
authority  to  issue  regulations  governing  the 
type  of  surety  and  other  evidences  of  good 
faith  to  be  required  of  private  business  con¬ 
cerns  giving  the  notice  prescribed  by  sub¬ 
section  (d).’* 

Mr .  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
the  information  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  pleased 
to  hear  it,  I  have  several  other  amend¬ 
ments  at  the  Clerk’s  desk,  but  I  do  not 
intend  to  offer  them.  This  is  the  last 
amendment  I  shall  offer  and  probably 
is  the  last  time  I  will  be  speaking  on  the 
pending  legislation.  So  I  hope  I  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  explain  this. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  rather  long 
arnendment,  but  it  can  be  explained  very 
briefly,  l  think.  It  is  an  amendment  to 
section  6,  which  deals  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  fund.  What  it  would  do  is 
this:  It  would  require  that  whenever 
the  administrator  or  the  manager  of  the 
fund  contemplates  undertaking  a  par¬ 
ticular  transaction,  before  that  transac¬ 
tion  can  be  put  into  effect  notice  of  the 
transaction  must  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  and  a  60-day  waiting 
period  provided  to  enable  any  private 
business  or  private  enterprise  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  transaction,  if  it  so  desires. 
In  other  words,  it  is  just  an  assurance 
that  under  no  circumstances  will  it  be 
possible  for  the  fund  to  engage  in  an 
operation  to  the  exclusion  of  private 
business  whereby  private  business,  if  it 
knows  about  the  proposed  transaction, 
would  have  been  able  to  take  it  over  and 
participate  itself. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment. 
That  is  what  it  does,  very  briefly  and 
basically. 

There  are  some  objections  to  this,  I 
know.  For  example,  people  will  say  that 
there  is  already  adequate  assurance  writ¬ 
ten  into  the  bill  pending  before  us  that 
private  enterprise  has  an  opportunity  to 
participate,  but  I  do  think  that  if  we 
write  in  some  additional  checks  on  the 
executive  branch  in  this  respect  it  would 
be  highly  desirable. 

For  example,  let  us  assume  that  the 
present  administrators  of  ICA  may  be 
firm  believers  in  private  enterprise  but, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  extent  to 
which  private  foreign  investment  should 
be  encouraged  should  not  be  determined 
just  by  the  men  who  happen  to  be  ad¬ 
ministering  the  program  but  rather  by 
the  law  as  it  is  written  by  the  Congress. 

I  think  this  amendment  would  make  the 
intent  of  the  Congress  clearer  than  ever 
before.  I  think  it  would,  therefore,  pro¬ 
vide  additional  and  continued  direction 
to  the  executive  branch  to  encourage  pri¬ 
vate  foreign  investment. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RIVERS.  Is  it  the  design  of  the 
gentleman’s  amendment  to  cut  out 
favoritism  and  encourage  competition? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  That  is  right,  and 
specifically  to  encourage  private  enter¬ 
prise  wherever  possible. 

There  is  one  paragraph  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  I  might  repeat,  that  is,  that 
if  the  ICA  had  made  any  studies  of  a 
project  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
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termining  whether  or  not  the  Govern¬ 
ment  was  to  participate  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  project,  if  private  enterprise  showed 
an  interest  then  those  studies  would  have 
to  be  made  available  to  the  private  con- 
cei  n  in  order  that  it  could  determine 
whether  or  not  it  was  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  into  this  particular  project. 

There  has  also  been  some  objection 
with  regard  to  the  60-day  delay,  but  I 
think  the  committee  should  remember 
in  the  first  place  that  many  of  these 
countries  where  this  fund  will  be  op¬ 
erating  have  been  poor  for  a  great  many 
hundreds  of  years.  Secondly,  let  us  re¬ 
member  also  that  the  period  usually  be¬ 
tween  showing  the  first  interest  in  a 
project  and  actually  beginning  the  proj¬ 
ect  is  around  1  to  2  years,  and  a  mere 
60-day  waiting  period,  2  months,  should 
not  be  very  important. 

Farther,  there  should  not  be  any  de¬ 
lay  in  initiating  this  project  by  reason 
of  this  amendment,  if  adopted,  if  the 
ICA  will  come  out  and  announce  the 
project  well  in  advance  of  the  expected 
date  of  finalization. 

I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
about  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PORTER.  The  60-day  period 
starts  running  after  the  ICA  decides  to 
make  the  loan? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  The  60-day  period 
runs  from  the  time  that  notice  is  given 
in  the  Federal  Register. 

Mr.  PORTER.  After  they  have  de¬ 
cided  it  is  a  good  loan? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  After  they  have  de¬ 
cided  it  is  worthy  of  participation,  yes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Then  it  would  not 
slow  up  any  particular  project  because 
they  could  go  ahead  and  plan  it,  and  use 
the  money  from  ICA  or  private  enter¬ 
prise? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
exactly  right. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  objection  to  letting  the  House 
have  the  benefit  of  the  answers  that  the 
three  officials  who  are  to  be  the  loan 
committee  gave  to  him?  I  will  cooper¬ 
ate  with  him  in  that  I  have  been  fur¬ 
nished  copies  of  those  and  would  be  glad 
to  read  them  if  he  has  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  I  only  have  correspondence  here 
from  Mr.  Hollister  and  from  Mr.  Vance 
Brand,  the  Director  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  I  do  not  have  anything  from  the 
State  Department. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Hollister’s  letter 
concludes: 

Mr.  Dillon,  Deputy  ’Cinder  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  associates  himself  with 
these  views. 

Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  That  is  quite  correct. 

I  will  be  glad  in  the  time  remaining  to 
me  to  read  probably  the  pertinent  part 
of  Mr.  Hollister’s  letter,  in  which  he  says 
my  amendment  would  delay  the  opera- 
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tions  of  the  fund,  create  confusion  both 
here  and  abroad,  and  hamper  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  fund  without  producing 
appreciable  results. 

[Mr.  CARNAHAN  addressed  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  His  remarks  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix.] 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  the  gen¬ 
tleman  must  entirely  misunderstand  the 
way  it  is  hoped  that  this  loan  fund  will 
operate.  This  amendment  requires  that 
any  operation  or  transaction  involving 
the  fund  must  be  published  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Register  for  60  days  before  any 
commitment  is  made.  Would  a  conver¬ 
sation  with  a  banker  or  some  economist 
or  a  cabinet  official  from  another  coun¬ 
try  not  be  a  transaction?  Would  they 
have  to  publish  that?  Often  one  of 
these  things  starts  out  big  and  during 
the  conversation  they  bring  them  down 
to  size.  What  we  are  hoping  is  going 
to  happen  is  that  they  will  get  up  long- 
range  plans.  They  will  come  to  this 
loan  fund,  let  us  say,  for  $25  million 
and  the  officials  of  the  loan  fund  may 
say,  “Gentlemen,  what  you  need  is  to 
take  $10  million  of  that  through  bank 
financing  in  the  United  States — $10  mil¬ 
lion,  let  us  say,  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  if  you  do  that  and 
cari-y  out  the  integrated  plan,  we  would 
come  in  for  the  last  $5  million  of  it.”  It 
seems  significant  that  the  three  officials 
who  this  committee  right  this  afternoon 
has  voted  should  be  the  loan  committee 
on  this  fund  oppose  this  amendment. 

The  following  is  a  letter  from  Mr, 
John  B.  Hollister : 

July  12,  1957. 

Hon.  Alvin  M.  Bentley, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bentley:  This  Is  in  response 
to  your  request  lor  my  views  on  your  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  S.  2130  to  secure  par¬ 
ticipation  by  private  enterprise  In  fund  op¬ 
erations. 

I  am  in  complete  sympathy  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  assure 
that  Government  funds  are  not  used  to 
finance  projects  for  which  private  capital 
might  be  available.  That  this  is  the  view 
of  the  administration  Is  proved  by  section 
202  of  the  proposed  legislation  which  pro¬ 
vides  that  In  making  loans  from  the  devel¬ 
opment  loan  fund  the  Administrator  will 
take  into  account  whether  financing  could 
be  obtained  in  whole  or  in  part  from  other 
free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms.  In 
addition  It  has  been  made  clear  In  testimony 
explaining  the  proposed  development  loan 
fund  that  we  would  make  every  effort  to 
encourage  the  development  of  the  private 
sector  of  the  economies  of  the  countries  we 
wish  to  help. 

I  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the  pro¬ 
cedure  proposed  in  your  amendment  would 
be  an  effective  means  to  this  end.  Many 
projects  likely  to  come  before  the  fund  will 
not,  as  a  general  matter,  lend  themselves 
to  private  equity  or  loan  financing.  I  have 
in  mind  such  projects  as  expansion  and  im¬ 
provement  of  roads,  harbors,  irrigation  works, 
reclamation,  flood  control,  and  the  like.  In 
the  case  of  such  projects  the  procedure  set 
forth  in  the  proposed  amendment  would 
have  no  value.  In  the  case  of  other  projects 
that  might  be  of  interest  to  private  investors, 
an  alert  management  can  use  a  variety  of 
techniques  at  various  stages  in  Its  considera¬ 
tion  of  projects  to  inform  and  sound  out  the 


Investment  community  and  to  invite  and 
encourage  their  participation. 

Both  the  International  Bank  and  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  have  been  successful  in 
securing  private  participation  by  a  variety 
of  informal  approaches.  The  publication  of 
projects  in  the  Federal  Register  followed  by 
a  waiting  period  to  see  if  the  investment 
community  is  interested  would,  in  my  view, 
significantly  delay  the  operations  of  the 
development  loan  fund,  create  confusion 
both  here  and  abroad  and  thus  hamper  the 
effectiveness  of  the  fund,  without  producing 
appreciable  results. 

Mr.  Dillon,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  associates  himself  with 
these  views. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

John  B.  Hollister. 

Here  is  what  the  Export-Import  Bank 
says: 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  11,  1957. 
The  Honorable  Alvin  M.  Bna^TLEY, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Bentley:  We  have  been 
advised  that  you  would  like  to  have  the  views 
of  Mr.  Waugh  pertaining  to  your  proposed 
amendment  to  S.  2130.  Mr.  Waugh  is  out  of 
the  country  at  this  time  and  I  take  the 
liberty  of  responding. 

As  you  know,  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
always  taken  very  seriously  the  mandate  of 
Congress  that  it  shall  not  compete,  but  on 
the  other  hand  shall  supplement  and  en¬ 
courage  private  capital.  Actively  pursuing 
this  policy  the  bank  many  years  ago  estab¬ 
lished  a  separate  operating  division  within 
the  bank.  This  division  is  known  as  the 
private  capital  division  and  it  has  no  respon¬ 
sibility  except  constant  negotiation  with 
private  capital.  In  addition,  the  directors 
of  the  bank,  the  officers  and  the  staff  of  the 
bank  are  constantly  striving  at  all  times  to 
encourage  private  capital. 

During  the  past  year  Mr.  Waugh,  together 
wth  other  directors  of  the  bank  and  officers 
and  staff  of  the  bank,  met  at  various  meet¬ 
ings  throughout  the  United  States  in  10  of 
our  Federal  reserve  districts  with  business¬ 
men,  banks,  investment  houses,  insurance 
companies,  and  others  Interested  in  transac¬ 
tions  abroad.  Generally,  these  were  2-day 
meetings  and  we  demonstrated  the  various 
techniques  available  to  encourage  private 
capital  to  increase  its  activity  in  the  foreign, 
markets. 

This  morning  we  received  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  note  the 
establishment  of  a  loan  committee  and  that 
the  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  bank  is  to  be  a  member  of  this  three- 
man  committee.  In  relation  to  your  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  we  believe  the  portion  of 
the  report  found  on  page  23  is  particularly 
significant,  as  follows: 

“In  deciding  whether  a  proposed  loan 
meets  the  standards  laid  down  by  the  act, 
the  loan  committee  will  determine  whether 
either  private  capital,  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development,  or  any  other  free 
world  source  is  available  and  whether  the 
proposed  loan  will  have  adverse  effect  on 
existing  outstanding  loans  and  future  opera¬ 
tions  of  such  other  sources  in  addition  to 
passing  on  the  requirements  for  the  specific 
project  or  activity.” 

It  clearly  appears  that  if  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  is  adopted  the  president  of  the  bank,  as 
a  member  of  the  loan  committee,  will  always 
have  at  hand  the  advantages  of  the  day-to- 
day  operations  of  the  bank’s  private  capital 
division. 

Personal  and  professional  contacts  with 
private  capital  during  negotiation  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  loan  are,  in  our  opinion,  more  effective 
than  the  technique  proposed  in  your  amend- 
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ment.  Private  capital  sources  sometimes 
take  over  during  negotiations.  On  other 
occasions,  private  capital  can  and  does  par¬ 
ticipate  by  purchase  after  a  loan  has  been 
consummated  but  we  feel  that  any  fixed 
procedure  delaying  the  transaction  for  the 
period  suggested  by  your  amendment  after 
all  the  terms  and  conditions  have  been  agreed 
upon  and  published  might  deter  rather  than 
encourage  the  desired  participation. 

While  the  bank  always  welcomes  every 
opportunity  to  further  private  enterprise  it 
occurs  to  me  that  you  may  determine,  in 
consideration  of  the  facts  outlined  above, 
that  the  proposed  loan  committee  will  be  in 
a  position  to  adequately  determine  whether 
private  capital  is  available  in  any  particular 
operation  or  transaction  being  considered  by 
the  fund. 

The  other  members  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  this  bank  concur  with  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Vance  Brand,  Director. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Can  the  gentleman 
state  whether  or  not  Mr.  Hollister  is 
for  this  program? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
know  that?  Does  he  have  any  record 
of  it? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Well,  I  have  a  record 
that  is  just  the  opposite. 

Mr.  VORYS.  We  have  got  him  before 
our  committee.  He  brought  up  the  pam¬ 
phlets  advocating  this  development  fund. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  He  may  endorse  the 
administration’s  program.  I  am  speak¬ 
ing  of  his  personal  views. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  have  told  you  that  off 
the  record  and  on  the  record  and  offi¬ 
cially  before  the  committee  he  has 
endorsed  it. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  just  want  to  say 
that  I  think  the  House  is  agreed  that  this 
project  should  be  handled  by  private 
capital.  I  do  not  see  anything  wrong 
with  the  House  strengthening  that  thing. 

Mr.  VORYS.  And  by  putting  in  this 
bureaucratic  technique  of  60  days  public 
notice  of  transactions  and  operations 
when  no  one  knows  what  you  mean  by 
operation  or  transaction.  The  amend¬ 
ment  is  hampering  private  industry  and 
certainly  hampering  the  fund.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  this  amendment  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  know  of  no  reason  why 
We  should  get  in  a  hurry  on  this  bill. 
Those  of  you  who  vote  for  it  are  going  to 
have  to  live  with  it  for  a  good  long 
time,  at  least  the  taxpayers  are.  This  is 
about  the  last  opportunity  to  speak  on 
this  so-called  loan-development  fund. 
It  does  not  make  much  difference  if  it  is 
limited  to  1  year  instead  of  3.  The 
big  foot  is  in  the  door,  and  you  are  not 
going  to  stop  it  in  1  year.  By  estab¬ 
lishing  this  alleged  loan  fund  at  all  you 
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have  simply  voted  another  gouge  upon 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

We  have  heard  this  afternoon  about 
all  the  wonderful  allies  we  have  bought 
with  the  $70  billion  extracted  from  our 
taxpayers  and  scattered  aU  over  the 
world  during  the  last  10  years.  Let  me 
ask  you  how  many  friends  we  had  in 
Korea,  where  we  lost  between  33,000  and 
35,000  dead — I  said  "dead” — and  an¬ 
other  100,000  wounded.  Where  were  all 
of  those  friends  that  we  had  already 
"loaned”  or  given  billions  of  dollars  be¬ 
fore  the  war  in  Korea?  Will  some  of 
those  who  tell  us  we  are  now  buying  so 
many  friends  go  on  record  and  say  the 
situation  would  be  any  different  if  the 
chips  were  down  tomorrow  or  next  week? 
Before  the  Korean  war  we  had  already 
made  a  $4  billion  loan  to  the  British, 
exclusive  of  everything  else  we  have 
given  them;  a  loan  they  have  scarcely 
begun  to  pay  back,  and  some  of  you 
voted  a  short  time  ago  to  postpone  pay¬ 
ments  until  2008.  Do  you  know  how 
many  dead  the  British  left  in  Korea?  At 
the  last  figure  it  was  less  than  600.  Do 
you  know  how  many  dead  all  of  our  so- 
called  allies  including  the  British  left 
in  Korea?  Do  you  know  how  many?  The 
last  figure  I  had  was  between  1,900  and 
2,000. 

Let  us  take  a  quick  look  at  Indochina 
and  the  French,  some  more  of  our  won¬ 
derful  allies  upon  whom  we  have  spent 
billions.  They  did  not  show  up  in 
Korea.  The  French  fought  communism 
in  Indochina  with  the  Foreign  Legion. 
This  was  composed  substantially  of 
German  war  veterans.  When  the  For¬ 
eign  Legion  was  decimated  that  was  the 
end  of  the  French  fight  against  com¬ 
munism  in  Indochina.  They  never 
drafted  a  single  Frenchman  and  sent 
him  over  to  Indochina.  That  is  how 
far  they  have  been  prepared  to  go  when 
the  chips  are  down;  when  Communist 
aggression  takes  the  form  of  war 

That  is  how  far  most  of  these  allies 
are  prepared  to  go;  and  yet  here  today, 
and  last  year,  you  are  willing  to  vote 
billions  of  dollars,  hand  it  out  indis¬ 
criminately,  cast  the  bread  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers  on  the  waters;  and  what 
are  you  getting  back? 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  an  answer? 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  will  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Johansen]  . 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
agree  that  the  main  point  made  in  the 
argument  against  the  pending  Bentley 
amendment  seems  to  be  that  it  might 
slow  up  the  shoveling  out  process  by  a 
few  days? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Passman]. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  One  brief  observa¬ 
tion.  I  think  these  things  should  be 
brought  out.  I  did  not  mean  to  offend 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  do  not 
think  he  will  be  able  to  find  anywhere 
in  the  record  where  Mr.  Hollister  said 
“I  am  for  the  development  loan  pro¬ 
gram.” 

When  Mr.  Hollister  appeared  before 
our  committee  he  said:  “I  am  repre¬ 
senting  the  administration.” 


If  the  gentleman  can  show  me  any 
place  where  Mr.  Hollister  said  "I  am  per¬ 
sonally  for  this  type  of  program”  I  would 
like  to  have  it  so  that  I  can  correct  the 
record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  just  say  by  way 
of  conclusion  that  you  can  grab  billions 
of  dollars  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
American  taxpayers  if  you  want  to  by 
these  questionable  practices  in  which 
you  are  indulging,  but  I  am  not  with  you, 
not  for  1  second. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  who 
has  always  offered  this  kind  of  financial 
insanity. 

Mr.  DORN  of  South  Carolina.  Is 
there  any  assurance  that  this  money  is 
going  to  buy  us  friends  any  more  than 
the  $11  billion  we  sent  to  Russia  bought 
her? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired,  all 
time  on  this  amendment  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Bentley]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Vorys)  there 
were — ayes  87,  noes  117. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  apologize  to  the  committee  for 
again  coming  down  to  the  well  this  after¬ 
noon,  but  I  do  not  think  that  this  debate 
should  not  close  without  calling  atten¬ 
tion  to  what  I  consider  one  of  the  most 
important  sections  of  this  bill.  I  refer 
to  subsection  (b)  on  page  8. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this,  in  my  opinion,  is 
the  greatest  grant  of  power  authorized  in 
any  bill  I  have  ever  seen  come  to  the 
floor  of  this  House.  Here  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  which  I  refer: 

The  President  is  authorized  to  make  loans, 
credits,  guaranties,  or  to  engage  in  any  other 
financing  operations  or  transactions — 

And  this  is  the  important  part  of  the 
section — • 

to  or  with  such  nations,  organizations,  per¬ 
sons,  or  other  entities  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  determine. 

If  that  is  not  a  blank  check  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  then  I  do  not  know  what  a  blank 
check  is. 

Let  us  assume  for  the  sake  of  argu¬ 
ment  that  this  movement  that  is  now 
underway  to  admit  Red  China  into  the 
U.  N.  becomes  a  fact — and,  by  the  way, 
there  is  no  limitation  or  prohibition  on 
the  part  of  the  President  to  direct  all 
this  money  through  the  United  Na¬ 
tions — what  if  it  was  decided  that  Red 
China  was  an  underdeveloped  nation? 
This  bill  authorizes  the  President  to 
spend  it  to  assist  Communist  China. 
Does  it  sound  fantastic?  Of  course,  it 
does.  But  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  this  is  a  matter  that  should 
have  had  more  serious  consideration  by 
our  committee.  I  can  find  nothing  in 
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the  record,  in  the  testimony,  or  in  the 
presentation  which  endeavored  or  which 
attempted  to  explain  just  what  this  pro¬ 
vision  does.  It  jiist  opens  the  door  to  do 
anything  that  the  President  might  want 
to  do. 

When  we  reach  that  point  in  handing 
out  or  ladling  out  American  dollars,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be  censored 
for  being  so  careless  in  our  approach  to 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Regardless  of  who 
the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House 
may  be,  or  who  may  occupy  it  in  the 
future,  if  this  is  adopted  we  set  a  prece¬ 
dent  that  opens  the  door  for  any  future 
action,  do  we  not? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that  and  I  might  say 
in  conclusion  that  if  the  previous  admin¬ 
istration  had  come  to  the  floor  of  this 
House  with  such  a  request,  I  can  imagine 
the  kind  of  protest  we  would  have  heard 
from  our  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  unwarranted  grant  of  power  is 
further  evidence  that  this  body  has  lost 
all  control  over  the  funds  provided  here¬ 
in  and  this  particular  provision  should 
be  struck  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Porter:  On 
page  17,  immediately  after  line  3,  insert  the 
following : 

"Sec.  207.  Latin  America.  In  furnishing 
assistance  under  this  title,  special  consider¬ 
ation  shall  be  given  to  the  needs  of  Latin 
American  countries,  and  organizations,  per¬ 
sons.  or  other  entities  therein,  which  adhere 
to  the  charter  of  the  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States,  with  particular  reference  to  arti¬ 
cle  5  (d)  thereof,  which  states  that  ‘the 
solidarity  of  the  American  States  and  the 
high  aims  which  are  sought  through  it  re¬ 
quire  the  pyolitical  organization  of  those 
states  on  the  basis  of  the  effective  exercise 
of  representative  democracy.’  ’• 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  mutual  security  bill,  and  it  is  pretty 
plain  what  “mutual”  means.  It  means 
the  nations  of  the  free  world  are  uniting 
for  their  security  against  the  slave  na¬ 
tions  of  the  world.  We  know  that  free 
nations  do  not  all  have  free  peoples,  but 
we  do  know  that  all  slave  nations  have 
slave  peoples.  It  is  pretty  clear  who  is 
uniting  and  against  whom  we  are  unit¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  so  clear  what  we  are  seek¬ 
ing  security  for.  Do  we  have  security 
just  for  the  sake  of  security,  or  do  we 
have  security  for  some  other  purpose? 
Is  it  the  security  of  a  grave?  Is  it  the 
security  of  a  prison  or  the  security  of  a 
concentration  camp?  No.  It  is  the  se¬ 
curity  for  human  rights  and  for  democ¬ 
racy.  Fostering  democracy,  I  suggest 
to  you,  is  the  way  to  meaningful  secu¬ 
rity.  This  "liberty”  carved  in  wood  on 
the  Speaker’s  desk  is  not  just  freedom  of 
the  Nation;  it  is  freedom  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  who  make  up  that  Nation. 

Although  I  have  misgivings  about  the 
administration  and  the  lack  of  suflQcient 
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congressional  control,  my  present  in¬ 
tention  is  to  vote  for  this  bill.  The 
hardworking  and  able  committee  has 
never  considered,  so  far  as  I  know,  two 
amendments  I  intend  to  offer.  This 
amendment  simply  provides  that  special 
consideration  will  be  given  to  those  Latin 
American  countries  who  are  striving  for 
“the  effective  exercise  of  representative 
democracy.”  That  quotation  comes  from 
the  charter  of  the  Organization  of  Amer¬ 
ican  States.  All  I  am  saying  is  that 
when  we  spend  this  money,  we  should 
spend  it  in  accord  with  this  principal 
treaty. 

The  first  draft  of  the  amendment  at 
hand  stipulated  that  Colombia  and  Ar¬ 
gentina  should  have  priorities.  Both  na¬ 
tions  recently  threw  out  dictatorships. 
Both  face  bankruptcy  even  though  they 
are  rich  in  natural  resources  and  their 
people  are  hard  working,  upright,  and 
able.  The  dictators  are  gone,  but  the 
aftermath  of  their  greed  and  waste 
threatens  the  emerging  democratic  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Now,  the  President  in  his  message 
presenting  this  bill  to  the  Congress  said 
that  he  wanted  the  money  used  wherever 
it  made  a  critical  difference.  That  was 
his  phrase,  “critical  difference.”  This 
amendment  seeks  to  promote  this  policy 
and  to  call  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  critical  difference  between  democ¬ 
racy  and  despotism  for  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  of  the  free  world. 

Is  giving  priority  for  benefits  to  demo¬ 
cratic  Latin  American  nations  in  need  a 
departure  from  our  traditional  policies? 
Of  course  it  is  not.  As  I  pointed  out,  it 
is  in  the  charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States,  which  says  in  so  many 
words,  in  article  V  of  the  preamble : 

The  true  significance  of  American  soli¬ 
darity  and  good  neighborliness  can  only 
mean  the  consolidation  on  this  continent, 
within  the  framework  of  democratic  institu¬ 
tions,  of  a  system  of  individual  liberty  and 
social  justice  based  on  respect  for  the  essen¬ 
tial  rights  of  man. 

Certainly,  those  are  policies  that  are 
well  settled. 

You  may  ask,  if  it  is  so  well  settled, 
why  do  I  bother  to  bring  it  up  here? 

Will  not  our  Government  have  it  in 
mind  as  it  administers  the  mutual  secur¬ 
ity  program  in  Latin  America?  The  an¬ 
swer,  I  regret  to  say,  is  very  likely  that  it 
would  not.  My  reason  for  saying  this 
is  my  experience  in  the  last  few  weeks 
here  in  Washington,  and  in  Puerto  Rico, 
Costa  Rica,  Colombia,  and  Panama. 
The  adoption  of  this  amendment,  I  am 
confident,  would  send  an  electric  shock 
of  encouragement  to  the  peoples  of  Latin 
America.  They  have  felt — rightly  in  my 
opinion — that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  on  their  sde  in  their  struggle 
for  democracy,  but  our  neutralistic  gov¬ 
ernmental  policies  have  made  them  won¬ 
der.  It  is  most  opportune  that  this  Con¬ 
gress  should  reassure  them.  The  carry¬ 
ing  out  of  this  amendment  would  mean 
that  the  President’s  wish,  and  your  wi.sh, 
and  my  wish  that  these  funds  be  spent 
where  a  critical  difference  can  be 
made,  would  be  satisfied. 

This  House,  by  adopting  this  amend¬ 
ment,  may  well  be  tipping  the  scales  for 
democracy  over  dictatorship  in  Colom¬ 


bia  and  Argentina,  and  no  doubt  in  other 
fine  nations  in  Latin  America  where  a 
crisis  of  this  sort  exists  or  may  come  into 
being  in  the  near  future. 

I  do  not  talk  to  you  about  people  who 
are  in  jail,  or  families  that  are  split,  or 
these  other  situatons  that  come  about 
under  governments  that  are  based  on 
terror  and  greed.  I  talk  to  you  about 
security,  and  I  say  that  our  security 
demands  that  we  have  with  us  in  this 
fight  against  communism  those  who  have 
the  same  ideals  that  we  have  and  that 
we  should  use  these  funds  to  promote 
democracy  in  Latin  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  JACKSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  Iris  re- 
ixidrirlcs  ) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  what  great  experience  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oregon  has  on  which  he 
bases  his  comments  relative  to  Latin 
America.  But  if  I  may  be  excused  a  per¬ 
sonal  reference  in  that  regard  I  might 
say  that  since  I  was  a  private  in  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  in  1927  I 
have  lived  in  and  out  of  and  around  and 
through  Latin  America  and  I  do  not  yield 
to  anyone  either  in  my  respect  for  Latin 
America,  my  belief  in  the  fundamental 
goodness  of  its  people  or  in  my  dislike  of 
dictatorships. 

However,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  make 
the  fine  distinction  made  this  afternoon 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  who  evi¬ 
dently  recognizes  no  difference  between 
the  furnishing  of  American  aid  and  as¬ 
sistance  to  a  murderous  tyrant  by  the 
name  of  Tito  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
recognition  of  our  responsibilities  to  the 
other  Republics  of  our  own  hemisphere 
on  the  other,  countries  which  unfortu¬ 
nately  in  several  instances  today  follow 
practices  which  we  do  not  hold  to  be  the 
time  measure  of  democracy  as  we  Ameri¬ 
cans  understand  the  term. 

If  you  will  think  back  to  the  1920’s  you 
will  recall  that  at  that  time  we  under¬ 
took  to  police  the  Western  Hemisphere 
to  judge  the  merits  of  its  political  forms 
and  of  its  leaders.  It  has  taken  us  dec¬ 
ades  to  build  up  some  measm-e  of  respect 
and  understanding  throughout  the  Re¬ 
publics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  a 
result  of  our  national  conduct  during 
that  era.  For  aU  of  those  years  we  have 
been  ti'ying  to  work  in  harmony  and 
understanding  with  the  sister  republics 
throughout  the  hemisphere  to  the  end 
that  residual  distrust,  misunderstanding 
and  hatred  might  be  dissipated. 

In  the  first  place,  the  internal  affairs 
of  our  sister  republics  in  Latin  America 
are  their  own  business.  They  are  no 
business  of  ours.  There  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  oldest  regional  groupment  in 
the  world  today  for  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  and  for  collective  security.  The  col¬ 
lective  effort  is  symbolized  by  the  Or¬ 
ganization  of  American  States,  and 
every  one  of  the  republics  in  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  has  taken  a  solemn  obligation 
and  made  a  solemn  commitment  to  ob¬ 
serve  certain  fimdamental  principles, 
not  the  least  of  which  is  political  self- 
determination. 
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The  gentleman  has  quoted  from  ar¬ 
ticle  5  (d)  of  the  charter  of  the  Organi¬ 
zation  of  American  States.  It  states; 

The  solidarity  of  the  American  States  and 
the  high  aims  which  are  sought  through  it 
require  the  political  organization  of  those 
states  on  the  basis  of  the  effective  exercise 
of  representative  democracy. 

That  is  true,  and  a  goal  highly  to  be 
desired.  But  let  us  go  further  and  read 
what  the  charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  says  on  the  question 
here  involved.  Article  15  of  the  charter 
states : 

No  state  or  group  of  states  has  the  right 
to  intervene  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any 
reason  whatsoever,  in  the  internal  or  ex¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  any  other  st^e. 

The  foregoing  principle  prohibits  not  only 
armed  forces  but  also  any  other  form  of 
interference  or  attempted  threat  against  the 
personality  of  the  state  or  against  its  politi¬ 
cal,  economic,  and  cultural  elements. 

I  say  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  every 
republic  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
signatory  to  that  agreement,  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  pending  amendment  would 
be  a  violation  of  the  letter  and  the  spirit 
of  the  charter. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PORTER.  May  I  inform  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  I  certainly  agree  there 
should  not  be  intervention,  but  the  pur¬ 
port  of  this  amendment  is  only  to  carry 
out  our  own  policy  of  mutual  security  by 
favoring  those  nations  where  a  critical 
difference  can  be  made  and  by  giving 
priority  of  loans  to  nations  like  Colom¬ 
bia  and  Argentina  where  a  difference 
can  be  made. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  This  question  was  ex¬ 
posed  by  the  committee  during  its  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  bill.  For  instance,  it 
was  proposed  that  a  certain  sum  be 
earmarked  for  Guatemala.  In  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  committee,  and  I  think  it 
was  entirely  proper,  it  was  decided  that 
in  the  area  of  inter-American  affairs 
where  we  are  signatories  to  agreements 
no  distinction  should  be  made  and  no 
state  should  be  singled  out  for  either 
preferential  or  other  treatment. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  The  gentleman  spoke 
about  Guatemala.  If  there  is  any  coun¬ 
try  in  Latin  America  that  should  receive 
some  priority,  if  priority  is  to  be  given, 
it  certainly  should  be  Guatemala,  which 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  which 
overthrew  a  Communist  government  and 
installed  a  democratic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

The  world  has  recently  witnessed  two 
tremendous  and  significant  demonstra¬ 
tions,  heartening  demonstrations,  as  far 
as  Latin  America  is  concerned  in  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Colombia.  In  those  lands  men 
with  an  appreciation  for  and  a  yearning 
for  political  freedom  rose  in  arms  against 
oppression.  They  met  their  challenge 
out  of  their  own  regard  for  liberty  and 
not  because  a  foreign  power  urged  them 
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to  action.  The  problems,  political,  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social,  of  Latin  America  are 
not  going  to  be  solved  by  our  under¬ 
taking  again,  in  the  light  of  our  previous 
experience,  to  police  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere.  We  should  have  learned,  as  I 
am  certain  we  have,  a  practical  lesson 
in  self-restraint. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  sdeld  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Ml’.  FULTON.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Jackson]  on  his  statement  and  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks.  We  who  have 
been  working  for  years  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  know  that 
we  in  Congress  cannot  and  should  not 
go  into  other  countries  in  Latin  America 
and  try  to  forment  one  side  against  the 
other,  nor  can  we  choose  between  sides 
in  friendly  nations  and  republics. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended 
again  to  speak,  and  I  shall  speak  briefly. 
I  appreciate  the  good  motivation  and  the 
sincerity  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 
I  also  appreciate  the  feeling  in  Latin- 
America,  and  that  goes  back  to  my  boy¬ 
hood  there.  That  was  the  period  when 
someone  had  said  that  where  the  banana 
grows  man  is  incapable  of  self-govern¬ 
ment.  That  was  not  true,  of  course,  but 
it  was  typical  of  much  that  was  being 
said  and  written  reflective  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  south.  Naturally  it  was  re¬ 
sented.  Our  neighbors  to  the  south  are 
a  proud  and  sensitive  people.  Let  us 
accept  them  as  partners  with  us  in 
building  sound,  representative  govern¬ 
ments  in  all  nations  of  the  Americas. 
There  are  many  organizations  working 
to  that  end,  including  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association,  composed  of  law¬ 
yers  of  the  American  Republics  who 
work  together  with  high  purpose  for 
hemispheric  amity  and  soimd  represent¬ 
ative  government.  I  am  fearful  that  if 
we  set  ourselves  up  as  judges  of  our 
hemispheric  neighbors,  taking  to  om-- 
selves  the  privilege  of  saying  which  is 
better  than  the  others,  which  we  would 
favor  because  we  liked  the  most,  we 
might  end  up  with  the  sincere  trusting 
friendship  of  none.  The  road  to  perfect 
government  of,  for,  and  by  the  people 
is  long  and  hard.  We  ourselves  have 
not  attained  it  to  the  degree  we  wish, 
since  even  in  a  presidential  year  great 
vital  issues  do  not  reach  the  interest  of 
the  many  who  do  not  vote.  But  always 
we  are  making  progress.  The  same  is 
true  in  the  nations  to  our  south.  We 
will  attain  the  goal  of  our  desire,  demo¬ 
cratic  representative  government  in  its 
purest  expression  in  all  the  republics  of 
our  hemisphere  as  we  work  together  in 
understanding  and  mutual  helpfulness. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
talk  here  about  what  kind  of  dictators 
we  should  support.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oregon,  [Mr.  Porter] 
feels  that  it  is  all  right  to  support  the 
Communist  dictators,  Tito  and  others, 
but  not  those  dictators  whose  countries 
are  deflnitely  allied  with  the  United 
States;  namely,  Venezuela,  Cuba,  Nica¬ 


ragua,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Spain, 
and  Portugal,  all  of  which  are  anti¬ 
communist. 

Now,  ever  since  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Porter]  came  to  the  Con¬ 
gress,  I  have  had  the  highest  admiration 
for  him.  When  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
his  constituent  Gerald  Lester  Murphy,  I 
could  not  help  but  sympathize  with  him 
in  the  matter. 

I  felt  then,  as  I  feel  now,  that  he  should 
not  allow  his  emotions  to  warp  his  judg¬ 
ment.  At  that  time  he  criticized  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  Frank  S.  Hogan  of  New 
York  County,  one  of  the  most  honored 
and  fearless  prosecutors  in  this  country. 
He  also  found  fault  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi¬ 
gation,  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  with  everyone  and  anyone  who 
disagreed  with  him  concerning  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  Murphy  case. 

Now,  with  this  amendment,  our  col¬ 
league  will  only  achieve  this:  He  will 


Only  last  week,  a  high  government  ofla- 
cial  in  Puerto  Rico  wrote  to  me  in  con¬ 
nection  with  Congressman  Porter’s  re¬ 
cent  visit  there.  In  his  letter  this  offi¬ 
cial  wrote  that  the  gentleman  from  Ore¬ 
gon  [Mr.  Porter]  was  stirring  up  trouble 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  that  he  had  criti¬ 
cized  the  president  of  the  bar  associa¬ 
tion,  Judge  Luis  A.  Polo,  and  its  entire 
board  of  directors,  for  not  permitting  him 
to  speak  in  the  bar  association  building 
because  he  was  going  to  discuss  political 
matters. 

This  official  wanted  to  know  whether 
Congressman  Porter  was  acting  in  an  in¬ 
dividual  capacity  or  whether  he  was 
speaking  for  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  or  any  committee  of  Congress. 
The  official  was  disturbed  over  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Porter’s  actions  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  and  that  such  actions  were 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  our  enemies. 

On  July  9,  1957,  I  wrote  to  this  official 
as  follows: 

Whatever  Congressman  Porter  has  done 
or  attempted  to  do,  I  assure  you,  has  been 
strictly  on  his  own  and  without  the  sanction 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  other 
Members.  This  opinion  Is  shared  by  other 
Members  of  Congress  with  whom  I  talked. 

As  you  well  know,  Congressman  Porter 
has  been  critical  of  the  State  Department  and 
other  agencies  of  government  because  of 
their  policy  toward  the  Dominican  Republic, 
which  he  accuses  of  being  responsible  for 
the  death  of  his  constituent,  Gerald  Murphy. 
No  one  questions  his  right  to  make  every  in¬ 
quiry  possible  to  determine  the  facts  regard¬ 
ing  this  case.  Many  of  us,  however,  are  not 
ready  to  sever  relations  with  other  friendly 
countries  even  though  they  may  be  dicta¬ 
torships,  unless  a  Justifiable  case  is  first 
made.  This  is  true  because  in  our  fight 
against  communism  we  need  all  the  friends 
we  can  possibly  get. 

Congressman  Porter  must  determine  for 
himself  whether  the  cause  he  espouses  Jus¬ 
tifies  the  stirring  up  of  trouble  In  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries,  and  more  particularly  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  which  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
any  Member  of  Congress  who  speaks  on 
foreign  policy  must  be  extremely  care¬ 
ful  that  any  statement  he  makes  can- 
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not  be  grasped  and  twisted  by  Commu¬ 
nist  elements  to  the  detriment  of  the 
United  States. 

Last  Tuesday,  July  16,  I  received  a 
cable  from  the  aforementioned  official 
in  Puerto  Rico  informing  me  that  the  bar 
association  voted  almost  imanimously 
to  uphold  the  decision  of  its  president 
and  board  of  directors.  Certainly,  this 
action  does  not  support  the  contention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  Congress¬ 
man  Porter,  in  Wednesday’s  Record. 

Aside  from  the  facts  which  speak  for 
themselves,  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  is  a  bit  rash  in  his  statement 
where  he  charges  that  United  States  pol¬ 
icy  is  fostering  dictatorship  in  the  hem¬ 
isphere.  I  cannot  agree  with  him. 

I  should  like  to  ask  my  friend  from 
Oregon,  when  he  says  we  should  not  aid 
dictator  governments,  whether  he  would 
also  advocate  that  we  sever  relations 


Portugal  and  Spain  against  us?  Would 
he  prefer  that  whatever  defense  bases 
we  have  in  those  countries  be  turned  over 
to  our  enemies? 

And,  further,  when  he  speaks  of  Vene¬ 
zuela,  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  and  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic,  would  it  be  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States  to  drive  these 
countries  into  the  arms  of  Soviet  Russia, 
enabling  her  to  establish  bases  there  and 
bringing  the  enemy  closer  to  our  shores? 

I  wonder,  seriously  wonder,  whether 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon,  Congress¬ 
man  Porter,  has  given  due  considera¬ 
tion  to  all  these  matters  which  affect  the 
very  life  and  future  of  the  United  States, 
including  his  beloved  State  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  reasons  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendment  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oregon  and  urge  that  it  be 
defeated. 

(Mr.  ANPffJSO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  pending  amendment,  and  all 
amendments  thereto,  close  in  6  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ZablockiI. 

Mr.  ZABLCXJKT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Priorities  established  by  law  now  may 
be  made  undesirable  by  events  in  the 
next  few  months.  It  is  therefore  advis¬ 
able  that  the  executive  department 
should  have  flexibility  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments.  I  am  deeply  concerned  that  the 
dangers  of  communism  are  not  fully  rec¬ 
ognized  by  some  individuals,  editorial 
writers  and  even  some  of  my  colleagues 
in  Congress.  At  times  it  even  appears 
that  some  people  in  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  are  confused  on  this  issue. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  major  for¬ 
eign  policy  discussion  at  this  time. 
Neither  is  it  my  intention  to  criticize  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  administration.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  just  what  the 
foreign  policy  is  at  times  because  it  seems 


sever  us  from  friendly  nations  who  are 
joined  with  us  in  the  struggle  against 
communism. 
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with  Spain,  both  of  which  are  considered 
dictatorships.  Would  he  prefer  to  have 
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to  oscillate  and  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  sharp  line  which  can  be  understood 
and  recognized.  Unfortunately,  we  do 
not  have  a  Monroe  Doctrine  type  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  which  would  serve  as  a  shin¬ 
ing  beacon  in  the  world  for  everyone  to 
know  and  understand  at  all  levels. 

Our  enemy  is  communism  wherever  It 
may  be  and  to  state  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  not  vulnerable  to  the  tide 
of  communism,  or  that  the  Kremlin  does 
not  have  its  designs  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Central,  and  South  Amer¬ 
ican  countries,  one  only  has  to  remember 
the  recent  Communist  attempts  in 
Guatemala.  Therefore,  I  say  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  we  have  some  who  advocate 
jsoftness  and  comradeship  with  the 
butchers. 

When  will  we  learn  to  remain  firm, 
strong,  and  prepared,  not  only  on  our 
shores,  but  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
including  our  allies  and  friendly  nations 
to  the  south  in  the  Western  Hemisphere? 
We  must  not  wait  until  it  is  too  late  when 
the  Russian  bear  clamps  his  ugly  paw  on 
our  Latin  American  neighbors.  The 
United  States  suffered  a  loss  of  face  in 
Hungary;  I  am  sure  no  one  would  argue 
but  that  we  lost  in  Egypt.  We  have  lost 
in  the  Orient.  Under  Monroe  there  was 
doctrine.  Today  we  have  docility.  Let 
me  illustrate.  We  have  found  it  easy 
and  to  our  welfare  to  deal  with  Franco  of 
Spain,  Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  Nasser  of 
Egypt,  each  absolute  in  his  power.  Yet, 
who  was  the  last  to  get  recognition?  It 
was  Pi-anco,  the  greatest  enemy  of  com¬ 
munism  of  the  three.  When  a  head  of 
state  is  definitely  anticommunistic,  he 
at  once  becomes  a  target  for  some  Ameri¬ 
can  editorialists,  often  for  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  and,  lamentably,  for  some 
Member  of  the  Congress.  If  he  is  pro- 
communistic,  he  gets  loans  and  the  red 
carpet  because  we  have  to  win  him  over 
to  our  side. 

I  am  distm-bed  over  the  course  some 
apparently  would  have  us  pursue  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  I  refer  to  the 
hysteria  provoked  against  certain  coun¬ 
tries,  particularly  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic,  the  only  nation  which  during  World 
War  H  was  fovmd  friendly,  stable,  and 
suitable  and  a  base  upon  which  to  build 
and  operate  our  line  of  defense  for  the 
Panama  Canal.  Before  the  United 
States  officially  recognized  the  danger  of 
communism,  the  Dominicans  and  many 
others  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  fought 
the  Communist  tide. 

We  ought  to  go  out  into  the  woi-ld  to 
preach  revolt  against  communism;  and 
I  would  hope  that  if  the  fire  caught  hold, 
there  would  be  more  to  the  effort  than 
Hungary  felt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  expending  bil¬ 
lions  of  hard-earned  dollars  extracted 
from  the  American  taxpayers  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  building  strong  forces  against 
communism.  Let  us  not  weaken  om’- 
selves  at  the  same  time  here  in  this  hem¬ 
isphere,  because,  as  Mom’oe  preached  the 
doctrine  of  keeping  Europe  out  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  so  must  we  preach 
the  word  that  communism  cannot  and 
will  not  be  tolerated  in  this  hemisphere 
under  any  conditions. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
should  be  a  single-purpose  one — ^to  de¬ 


fend  this  Nation,  this  hemisphere,  and 
the  Christian  world  against  communism. 

In  my  opinion  this  amendment  would 
hamper  and  prevent  adequate  defense 
against  communism. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chaii'man,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  same 
gentleman  who  offered  the  pending 
amendment  and  spoke  in  support  of  it 
is  the  same  gentleman  whom  I  heard 
speak  and  vote  against  an  amendment  to 
prohibit  aid  to  Yugoslavia.  Possibly  he 
has  his  reasons  for  favoring  Communist 
dictators  and  opposing  Latin  American 
dictators.  Whatever  they  may  be,  they 
are  unimportant  as  to  the  principles  in¬ 
volved. 

It  is  beyond  me  how  one  can  oppose  aid 
to  the  Latin  American  countries,  not  one 
of  which  can  be  counted  in  the  Com¬ 
munist  column,  and  every  one  of  which 
can  be  counted  as  our  friend  and  ally, 
and  on  the  same  day  urge  aid  to  Com¬ 
munist-dominated  countries. 

I  am  not  too  much  disturbed  by  in¬ 
consistencies  of  Members  in  attempting 
to  sustain  their  contradictory  positions 
with  reference  to  legislation.  I  do  get 
concerned  when  during  the  course  of 
'their  speeches,  they  make  irresponsible 
reflections  upon  countries,  upon  peoples 
and  upon  agencies  of  our  own  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  author  of  the  pending  amendment 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  15  a  speech  which  he  entitled 
“United  States  Foreign  Policy  in  Latin 
America.”  In  that  speech  he  belittled 
the  fact  that  the  Dominican  Republic 
has  been  and  still  is  a  place  of  refuge 
for  persecuted  Jews. 

According  to  his  own  statements,  he 
has  never  been  to  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  and  has  rejected  the  invitation  to  go 
there  and  see  for  himself  what  is  going 
on  there. 

I  have  been  there.  So  have  other 
Members  of  this  House.  While  I  prefer 
our  form  of  government  to  that  of  any 
country  which  resembles  a  dictatorship,  I 
was  pleased  with  what  I  saw  there  and 
what  I  learned  there.  I  will  confine 
these  remarks,  however,  to  treatment  by 
the  Dominican  Republic  of  persecuted 
Jews. 

It  was  the  first  country  to  offer  refuge 
to  Hitler’s  persecutees. 

Its  doors  have  been  open  ever  since  to 
all  refugees  except  Communists.  More 
recently,  it  made  plain  that  its  open- 
door  immigration  policy  still  prevails 
when  it  invited  Egyptian  refugees  to 
come  and  settle  there. 

After  my  visit  to  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public,  an  eminent  editor  of  one  of  the 
largest  Anglo-Jewish  newspapers  in  the 
world,  visited  the  Republic.  I  refer  to 
Arthur  L.  Jacobs,  who,  upon  his  return 
to  this  country,  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
which  appeared  in  the  Day  Jewish  Jour¬ 
nal  on  April  26,  1957,  April  30,  1957,  May 
1,  1957,  and  May  2,  1957.  I  commend 
these  articles  to  the  attention  of  all  who 
may  be  interested.  They  read  as  follows ; 
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Jews  m  the  Dominican  Republic  Today  and 
400  Years  Ago 
(By  Arthur  L.  Jacobs) 

ARTICLE  1 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  lately 
about  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  little 
country  which  occupies  something  more 
than  hall  of  the  Caribbean  island  of  His¬ 
paniola.  Most  of  it  has  been  derogatory 
comment  on  the  political  aspects  of  life 
there  during  the  past  quarter-century.  But 
this  is  no  political  analysis  of  the  Island  re¬ 
public.  at  least  not  in  the  usual  sense.  To 
most  Jews,  the  word  “politics”  has  too  often 
meant,  "Do  I  live  or  die?”  In  this  respect, 
the  Dominican  Republic  has  meant  life  to 
the  Jew.  A  little  history  will  explain  why. 

In  1938,  President  Roosevelt  of  the  United 
States  called  a  conference  of  38  nations  to 
consider  the  plight  of  Jewish  refugees  from 
Hitler  and  to  find  homes  for  the  thousands 
who  were  desperately  seeking  a  place  to  live. 
Most  of  the  countries  at  the  conference 
found  one  reason  or  another  not  to  open 
their  borders  to  these  refugees.  A  few 
grudgingly  permitted  a  handful  to  enter. 
Only  one  nation  threw  open  her  doors  with¬ 
out  limitation.  This  was  the  Dominican 
Republic,  whose  then  President,  Generalis¬ 
simo  Rafael  Leonidas  Trujillo,  offered  all 
Jewish  refugees  complete  freedom  to  take 
asylum  on  her  soil. 

The  Dominican  Republic  in  1938  was  a 
relatively  poor  country,  a  land  which  had 
for  over  100  years  herself  suffered  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  revolution  as  well  as  invasion.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  while  other  countries  which  had 
long  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  democracy  and 
freedom  found  it  convenient  to  forget  their 
moral  obligations  to  the  miserable  and  im¬ 
poverished  refugees  from  the  scourge  of 
Hitlerism,  Trujillo  and  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  did  not.  As  a  result,  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  Jewish  refugees  obtained  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  visas — visas  which  Hitler's 
minions  respected — and  with  them  man¬ 
aged  to  save  their  lives.  Tragically,  many 
thousands  who  also  could  have  been  saved 
in  the  same  way  did  not  get  them. 

The  attitude  of  the  Dominican  Republic 
to  Jewish  refugees  is  not  a  matter  of  chance, 
or  one  that  was  assumed  for  the  first  time 
20  years  ago.  Not  long  after  Christopher 
Columbus  had  made  his  first  landfall  on 
Hispaniola,  the  island  on  which  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic  now  stands,  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  Jews  were  driven  from  their  homes  on 
the  Iberian  peninsula  by  the  dread  scourge 
of  the  infamous  Inquisition.  Many  of  them, 
even  those  who  had  forsaken  their  faith  and 
become  marranos,  fled  to  Holland.  Others, 
inspired  by  the  discovery  of  the  New  World, 
set  out  to  find  new  homes  in  South  America. 
Many  came  to  Brazil,  particularly  to  Per¬ 
nambuco,  now  Recife.  Among  them  were 
the  flower  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  society, 
people  skilled  in  science  and  the  arts,  but 
now  refugees  from  the  vengeful  and  vindic¬ 
tive  arm  of  the  Inquisition. 

The  Jews  who  came  to  Brazil  400  years 
ago  reestablished  themselves,  built  new 
homes  and  careers.  But  the  Inquisition  soon 
reached  out  for  them  in  the  far-off  New 
World.  In  a  few  years,  they  were  again  on 
the  run,  uprooted,  homeless.  Taking  with 
them  their  sick  and  aged,  their  pitiful  be¬ 
longings  and  their  hopes,  they  turned  north¬ 
ward  in  flight.  Some  went  to  Mexico,  others 
to  the  West  Indies  and  the  southern  United 
States.  A  goodly  number  found  a  welcome 
refuge  on  the  island  of  what  was  to  be,  one 
day,  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Some  400  years  later,  the  first  Jews  to  find 
a  haven  on  this  hospitable  Island  were  Joined 
by  another  group  of  Jews  who  were  fleeing 
the  Inquisition  of  the  20th  century.  Rosenz- 
weigs  and  Herzbergs,  Neuhauses  and 
Strausses,  Cohens  and  Phillips  Joined  the 
Pexiottos  and  Nunes,  the  Lopez-Penhas  and 
Pechardos,  the  Henriques  and  the  Salas.  The 
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names  were  different  and  the  dates  were 
different,  but  nothing  else  had  changed. 
Jews  running  from  destruction  had  Joined 
Jews  who  had  run  from  destruction  centuries 
before.  With  diverse  backgrounds  in  time 
and  culture  and  even  language,  they  differed 
not  at  all  in  what  they  fled  from  and  what 
they  sought;  a  haven  from  torture  and  op¬ 
pression  and  death.  The  answer  was  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

What  kind  of  country  Is  the  Dominican 
Republic  then?  It  shares,  with  Haiti,  the 
island  of  Hispaniola  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
It  is  5  Vi  hours  by  air  from  New  York,  3  Vi 
from  Miami,  flying  southeast.  It  is  rich  in 
agriculture,  producing  2  or  3  crops  yearly  of 
bananas,  coffee,  cocoa,  rice,  coconuts,  to¬ 
bacco.  There  are  such  minerals  in  abund¬ 
ance  as  iron,  bauxite  for  aluminum,  oil,  salt, 
asbestos.  While  in  the  century  before  Gen¬ 
eralissimo  Trujillo  came  to  power  there  has 
been  88  revolutions  in  the  country,  now  life 
was  tranquil.  All  external  debts  had  been 
paid,  and  a  favorable  balance  of  trade  es¬ 
tablished  due  to  greatly  Increased  exports. 
And.  though  the  condition  of  labor  does  not 
approach  that  in  the  United  States,  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  does  boast  the  8-hour  day, 
social  security,  severance  pay,  and  sickness 
insurance.  Education  Is  compulsory  and  il¬ 
literacy  is  being  wiped  out,  with  half  a 
million  students  in  the  schools.  The  uni¬ 
versity,  oldest  in  America,  gives  degrees  in 
medicine,  engineering,  agriculture,  phar¬ 
macy,  veterinary  medicine.  The  colleges 
have  improved  so  that  the  rich  families 
In  the  Republic  who  formerly  sent  the  chil¬ 
dren  out  of  the  country  for  an  education, 
today  are  educated  in  the  Republic  and  leave 
the  country  for  advanced  work  in  order  to 
Improve  the  colleges  at  home. 

In  this  atmosphere,  the  Jews  who  came 
yesterday  as  well  as  the  Jews  who  came  over 
400  years  ago  have  prospered.  They  have 
watched  Joyfully  as  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  voted  promptly  in  1947  for  the  creation 
of  the  State  of  Israel  and  then,  a  few  months 
later,  was  one  of  the  first  after  the  United 
States  in  recognizing  the  new  state.  As 
citizens  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  they 
have  long  since  Justified  their  admission  into 
the  country.  Among  the  old  Jewish  fam¬ 
ilies,  many  have  achieved  prominence. 
Galme  Lopez-Penhas,  head  of  an  ancient 
family,  was  in  charge  of  the  settlement  of 
refugees.  His  sons-ln-law,  the  Trancosos, 
have  served  as  Secretary  of  State  and  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Israel.  Henrlques  De  Marchena 
was  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  is  now  head 
of  the  delegation  to  the  U.  N. 

Of  the  more  recent  immigrants,  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Jew,  Gen.  Alexander  Kovacs,  is  in 
charge  of  armaments  in  the  army  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  Payevonsky,  a  Litvak,  was  Director 
General  of  Immigration  from  1948  to  1951. 
Many,  many  others  have  done  well  in  busi¬ 
ness. 

After  a  number  of  Interviews  with  Jews 
In  the  Dominican  Republic,  one  cannot  but 
be  impressed  by  their  enthusiasm  for  their 
new  land.  Freedom  of  worship  and  the 
clear  right  to  earn  a  living  have  made  them 
grateful  to  the  country  and  its  leaders. 
Generalissimo  Trujillo  has  said  that  all 
America  should  be  a  refuge  for  the  perse¬ 
cuted  Jewish  people  and  that  his  greatest 
satisfaction  is  that  he  has  been  able  to  ac¬ 
complish  so  humane  a  purpose  for  them. 
No  Jew  has  been  made  happier  by  this  atti¬ 
tude  to  his  people  than  Baruch  J.  Rosen¬ 
berg  who  came  to  the  Dominican  Republic 
20  years  ago  and  has  prospered  since  as  a 
hotelkeeper  in  the  cities  of  Ciudad  Trujillo 
and  Santiago.  In  response  to  a  question  as 
to  what  had  most  impressed  him  in  his  new 
land  as  a  refugee  from  oppression  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  he  answered,  "Here  I  can  shout  from 
the  housetops,  T  am  Rosenberg’.’’ 

The  problems  of  the  Jews  who  came  since 
1938  in  the  Dominican  Republic  today  and 


number  about  600  are  many.  Can  they 
continue  as  a  Jewish  community  and  main¬ 
tain  their  Jewish  faith?  They  fear  they  will 
lose  their  identity  if  not  Joined  by  more  co¬ 
religionists.  These  matters  will  be  dealt 
with  in  later  articles. 

The  Dominican  Republic:  Jews  on  the 
Land  and  in  the  Cities 
(By  Arthur  L.  Jacobs) 
article  n 

As  a  result  of  the  international  conference 
held  in  1938  to  deal  with  the  plight  of  Jewish 
refugees  from  Hitler,  a  new  organization 
called  the  Dominican  Republic  Settiement 
Association  was  established  by  James  N. 
Rosenberg  and  fostered  to  the  present  day 
by  Dr.  Maurice  Hexter.  A  subsidiary  of  the 
American  Joint  Distribution  Committee, 
Dorsa,  as  it  is  called,  immediately  made 
a  survey  of  locations  in  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  to  find  a  haven  for  the  Jews  fleeing 
from  Hitler’s  Europe.  One  of  the  sites  that 
appealed  to  them  most  was  Sosua  in  the 
north  central  part  of  the  Republic. 

On  approaching  President  Trujillo,  the 
Dorsa  people  learned  that  the  site  belonged 
to  him  personally.  He  had  bought  the  land 
from  the  United  Fruit  Co.,  and  had  Invested 
some  $100,000  in  buildings,  reservoirs,  and 
other  improvements  with  the  idea  of  mak¬ 
ing  Sosua  his  country  estate. 

On  January  20.  1940,  President  Trujillo 
handed  Sosua  over  to  Dorsa  as  his  personal 
gift  to  the  refugees  from  the  Hitler  terror. 
“I  am  deeply  interested  in  cooperating  in  a 
practical  way  with  President  Roosevelt’s  hu¬ 
manitarian  plans,’’  he  said.  "I  hope  the  im¬ 
migration  of  European  refugees  to  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  will  stimulate  progress  in 
our  country  and  will  Intensify  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  natural  resources  and  indus¬ 
tries.’’ 

Nor  was  this  the  full  extent  of  President 
’rrujillo’s  generous  gift.  His  government 
exempted  the  Sosua  community  from  the 
payment  of  all  Import  duties.  Clothing 
manufactured  articles,  machinery  and  parts, 
seed  and  fodder  lor  cattle  come  in  to  Sosua 
duty-free.  And.  in  another  fine  gesture, 
the  President,  with  the  warm  approval  of 
the  legislative  bodies,  added  a  second  gift, 
Just  as  previous  though  not  measured  in 
money,  the  right  of  full  Dominican  citi¬ 
zenship  for  the  settlers  of  Sosua. 

Word  of  this  opportunity  held  out  to  the 
homeless  Jews  of  the  world  soon  spread  to 
every  corner  of  the  earth.  Consuls  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  Germany,  Austria, 
Prance,  Italy,  Spain,  and  China  gave  visas 
from  1938  and  thereafter  to  all  Jews  who 
sought  to  escape  oppression. 

Jewish  nationals  from  every  Western  Euro¬ 
pean  country,  from  Poland  and  Russia,  from 
North  Africa,  even  150  from  Shanghai, 
China,  Journeyed  across  the  seas  to  the  new 
haven  of  hope.  No  nation,  not  even  Hitler’s 
Germany,  failed  to  honor  the  visas. 

It  was  Dorsa  that  found  the  capital  needed 
for  settling  the  refugees  in  Sosua.  The 
organization  built  homes,  water  lines,  roads, 
farm  buildings,  and  dormitories.  It  sup¬ 
plied  agricultural  equipment,  livestock,  elec¬ 
tricity.  It  taught  the  new  settlers  how  to 
farm  and  raise  livestock. 

Of  the  thousands  who  reached  Sosua,  a 
great  number  remained  a  short  while  and 
went  to  the  United  States,  South  America, 
Mexico.  Some  who  went  to  the  United  States 
soon  returned  to  Sosua  and  are  still  prosper¬ 
ing  there.  Oddly  enough,  there  are  five 
families  at  Sosua  who  came  from  Israel. 

The  words  that  President  Trujillo  spoke 
when  giving  Sosua  to  the  Jewish  refugees 
have  proved  prophetic  indeed.  A  visitor  to 
Sosua  is  left  speechless  with  wonder  at  what 
he  sees  there.  The  settlement  consists  of 
27,000  acres  of  land  on  the  north  of  the  Island 
on  which  the  Dominican  Republic  stands. 
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There  are  6  miles  of  beach  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  with  forest  and  cultivated  land 
stretching  away  behind  it.  The  scenery  is 
wild  and  beautiful,  the  land  rich  and  yield¬ 
ing  to  the  labor  of  loving  hands.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  the  settlement  is  used  by  the 
people  of  Sosua.  The  rest  is  windbreaks  and 
rocky  forest. 

The  Jews  of  Sosua  have  individual  home¬ 
steads  of  75  acres  on  which  they  raise  cattle. 
The  breeding  of  these  cattle  is  carried  on 
with  the  help  of  every  scientific  development 
available.  Foreign  strains  are  imported  and 
bred  to  the  native  stock  in  order  to  raise 
finer  animals,  produce  better  beef.  Increase 
the  output  of  milk,  butter,  and  cheese.  Ex¬ 
periments  are  carried  on  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  grasses  used  to  feed  the  livestock, 
either  through  research  or  by  import.  The 
results  have  been  more  than  gratifying. 
’The  products  of  Sosua,  butter,  cheese,  both 
native  and  Cheddar  type,  cottage  cheese, 
beef,  are  sold  in  the  cities  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  So  high  is  the  quality  of  the 
cattle  which  produce  these  products  that 
Sosua  has  won  more  cups,  medals,  awards, 
and  prizes  than  any  other  exhibitor  at  the 
annual  fairs  except  the  Generalissimo  him¬ 
self  who  is  the  leading  cattle  breeder  on  the 
island. 

The  annual  production  of  farm  products 
as  Sosua,  so  far  as  this  visitor  could  Judge, 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1  million.  To 
cope  with  this  immense  business  at  Sosua, 
the  homesteaders  have  set  up  a  cooperative 
store  and  a  cooperative  bank.  They  have 
established  a  school  for  the  children  and  a 
synagogue.  There  is  even  a  resort  hotel. 

Homesteaders  divide  their  working  days 
between  their  own  farms  and  the  coopera¬ 
tives.  All  the  work,  whether  for  oneself  or 
for  the  community.  Is  done  with  devotion 
and  efficiency.  There  is  a  general  feeling  of 
pride  in  what  the  settlement  has  accom¬ 
plished  and  determination  to  continue  and 
improve  on  what  has  already  been  done. 
The  future  is  ever  in  the  minds  of  the  set¬ 
tlers.  The  children,  as  is  usual  among  Jews, 
are  cherished.  They  receive  a  standard 
education  at  Sosua  and  then  continue  high- 
school  training  in  other  communities  away 
from  home.  At  Sosua,  they  receive  as  well 
regular  instruction  in  Hebrew  and  Jewish 
history. 

The  hospital  and  clinic  at  Sosua  provide 
medical  services  not  only  to  the  home¬ 
steaders  but  also  to  some  300  Dominicans 
who  work  for  the  community.  These  Do¬ 
minicans  receive  wages  higher  than  those 
paid  in  neighboring  communities  and  are, 
therefore,  the  most  skilled  and  productive 
workers  in  the  Republic.  So  successful  has 
the  cattle  breeding  and  raising  been  that 
Sosua  has  been  obliged  to  rent  nearby  graz¬ 
ing  lands  to  augment  their  own. 

The  pride  of  Sosuans  in  their  accom¬ 
plishments  is  more  than  Justified.  There  are 
today  60  families,  comprising  200  people, 
raising  cattle  in  the  Sosua  settlement.  These 
once  penniless  Jewish  refugees  are  not  merely 
earning  their  own  way.  They  are  paying 
back  the  loans  made  to  them  in  the  early 
struggling  days  by  the  American  Joint  Dis¬ 
tribution  Committee  and  Dorsa. 

The  most  fascinating  aspect  of  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  Sosua  is  the  people  who  have  made 
it  and  who  run  it  today.  The  head  of  the 
community,  elected  its  president  by  popular 
ballot  in  open  election,  is  Rudolph  Hertz- 
berg.  In  common  with  most  of  the  other 
leading  spirits  of  Sosua,  he  has  a  second  Job 
as  manager  of  the  cooperative  bank.  Act¬ 
ing  as  city  manager  is  Eric  Benjamin.  He 
is  also  in  charge  of  all  social  services.  And 
the  general  manager  of  the  cooperative  is 
Walter  Bloom.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  store,  the  meat  cooperative,  and  the 
dairy  cooperative. 
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The  Dominican  Republic:  Jews  on  the  Land 
AND  IN  the  Cities 
(By  Arthur  L.  Jacobs) 

ARTICLE  in 

Alfred  Rosenzweig  was  elected  last  week  a 
member  of  Parliament  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  from  the  Puerto  Plata  district 
which  includes  the  Jewish  settlement  of 
Sosua.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
voters  are  non-Jewish.  It  is  the  first  time 
that  a  Jew  has  been  elected  to  the  Domini¬ 
can  Parliament. 

Representing  Dorsa  of  the  American  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  is  Alfred  Rosen¬ 
zweig.  As  administrator  of  that  founding 
association,  Rosenzweig  has  held  his  place  in 
the  community  for  many  years  and  is  one 
of  the  best-liked  men  in  Sosua.  Fiercely 
loyal  to  the  community,  and  a  model  of 
fairness  and  judicial  impartiality,  he  is  ad¬ 
mired  by  all  the  homesteaders  who  look  con¬ 
stantly  to  him  for  leadership.  These  abili¬ 
ties  of  his  he  will  now  apply  to  his  work  in 
the  Dominican  Parliament.  Among  the 
most  Important  of  his  duties  is  to  act  as 
liaison  between  Sosua  and  the  various  bu¬ 
reaus  of  the  Dominican  Republic.  Obvi¬ 
ously,  the  Dorsa  administrator  has  hardly  a 
moment  that  he  can  call  his  own.  Now  in 
his  early  60’s,  one  can  be  sure  that  Alfred 
Rosenzweig  would  not  have  it  otherwise. 

Until  1938,  Rosenzweig  was  in  the  textile 
business  in  Vienna.  In  that  year  he  escaped 
during  the  night  and  crossed  the  border  from 
Austria  to  Czechoslovakia.  Prom  there  he 
fled  to  Cuba  where,  as  a  foreigner,  he  was  not 
permitted  to  seek  work.  Sick  with  typhoid 
and  half -starved,  he  applied  to  the  Joint 
Distribution  Committee  for  admission  to 
Sosua.  He  arrived  in  the  community  penni¬ 
less  and  alone. 

At  about  the  time  that  Rosenzweig  de¬ 
parted  from  Vienna,  a  Czechoslovakian  Jew¬ 
ish  girl,  Anne,  left  her  country  for  England 
where  she,  along  with  other  suspect  refugees 
from  Hitler’s  Europe,  was  flung  into  a  con¬ 
centration  camp.  She  too  applied  for  Sosua 
and  was  admitted.  At  Sosua  she  met  Ro¬ 
senzweig.  They  were  married  there.  A  son, 
Fritz,  is  now  15,  and,  with  2  other  Sosua 
boys,  attends  high  school  at  Puerto  Plata, 
some  20  miles  away. 

The  story  of  Alfred  Rosenzweig  Is  dupli¬ 
cated  many  times  at  the  community  of  Sosua 
and  in  Ciudad  Trujillo.  While  he  came  from 
Vienna  and  his  wife  from  Czechoslovakia, 
others  went  through  the  same  difficulties 
and  miseries  beginning  in  Poland  or  Ger¬ 
many,  Vichy  France  or  Spain,  China  or  Ru¬ 
mania,  Russia  or  Tripoli  or  Greece.  The  be¬ 
ginnings  were  many  and  varied.  The  end 
for  all  was  the  haven  of  Sosua. 

A  visit  of  3  days  to  Sosua  was  hardly 
enough  for  this  reporter  to  exhaust  all  the 
wonders  of  the  active  and  flourishing  com¬ 
munity.  The  return  trip  to  Ciudad  Trujillo, 
a  distance  of  120  miles  across  the  fertile  and 
busy  island,  served  only  to  strengthen  the 
impression  of  a  land  improving  itself  by 
leaps  and  bounds  in  agriculture,  in  educa¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  medical  and  social  care  of 
its  citizens. 

A  large  number  of  Jewish  refugees,  pre¬ 
ferring  city  life  to  that  on  the  farm,  have 
settled  in  Ciudad  Trujillo,  the  thriving 
capitol  of  the  Dominican  Republic  with  a 
population  of  250,000.  A  visit  to  some  of 
these  refugees  was  indicated,  and  the  first 
one  called  on  was  the  man  who,  only  a  few 
days  before,  had  been  appointed  consul  in 
the  capitol  for  the  State  of  Israel.  His  name 
is  Bruno  Philip  and  his  story,  again,  is  truly 
characteristic.  Philip  is  a  Berliner  who 
wandered  through  all  the  capitals  of  Europe 
from  1933  to  1939  without  a  single  official 
document  or  scrap  of  paper  to  establish  his 
identity  or  background.  In  1939  he  finally 
found  himself  with  his  three  children  in 
Holland.  There  he  tried  to  get  documenta¬ 
tion  that  would  permit  him  to  enter  the 
United  States,  but  to  no  avail.  Only  the 


Dominican  Republic,  as  it  had  for  «o  many 
others  in  this  plight,  offered  him  a  visa  for 
himself  and  his  homeless  children.  He  came 
to  Ciudad  Trujillo  in  1939. 

Two  years  later,  while  Generalissimo  Tru¬ 
jillo  was  out  of  the  country,  Philip  was 
slapped  into  a  camp  for  enemy  aliens,  a  camp 
set  up  at  United  States  urging.  When  the 
generalissimo  returned  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  heard  about  the  concentration 
camp,  he  immediately  ordered  the  release 
of  every  Jew  held  in  it. 

Like  every  other  Jew  Interviewed,  Bruno 
Philip  is  thoroughly  proud  of  his  Dominican 
citizenship.  With  freedom  to  work  and  with 
the  encouragement  of  the  government,  he 
has  done  well  in  his  new  homeland.  To¬ 
day  he  has  a  prosperous  furniture  business 
with  thousands  of  customers.  Grateful  for 
his  good  fortune,  Philip  has  helped  many 
Jews  to  come  to  the  hospitable  Dominican 
Republic,  and  then  aided  them  further  in 
making  a  fresh  start  after  their  arrival. 
Among  those  who  also  sought  refuge  from 
Nazi  terror  in  the  Dominican  Republic  was 
a  member  of  the  famous  Rothschild  family. 

One  of  this  visitor’s  most  interesting  meet¬ 
ings  in  Ciudad  Trujillo  was  with  Mr.  Neu- 
hauss,  a  subscriber  to  the  Day.  He,  too, 
told  the  grimly  familiar  story  of  concentra¬ 
tion  camps,  of  constant  flight  from  place  to 
place,  and  of  final  refuge  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  and  the  struggle  to  make  a  new 
life  in  a  strange  land.  Behind  him  lay  4  >4 
years  in  the  Lodz  ghetto,  the  Feldafing  in 
Germany,  Auschwitz,  and  finally  blessed  re¬ 
lief  from  oppression  and  despair  in  the  New 
World  and  the  Dominican  Republic.  With 
the  help  of  his  wife’s  relatives,  the  Payo- 
vanskys  and  the  Shlmenskys,  settlers  of  50 
years  ago,  Neuhauss  finally  established  him¬ 
self  firmly  in  his  new  home.  All  he  looks 
forward  to  now  is  an  opportunity  to  visit 
his  father  and  brother  in  Israel. 

There  are  not  too  many  Jews  in  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic,  perhaps  600  in  all.  But 
this  precious  handful,  saved  by  the  efforts 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  through  visas, 
land  grants  and  citzenshlp,  and  by  the  de¬ 
termined  and  generous  aid  of  the  American 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  is  doing  well 
in  Sosua  and  in  the  cities  of  the  island  re¬ 
public.  Pioneers  they  are  in  a  land  of  pio¬ 
neers,  accepted  wholeheartedly,  warmly,  by 
their  hosts  and  fellow  citizens.  The  pride 
of  these  Jews  in  what  they  have  done  is 
more  than  matched  by  the  pride  of  the 
country  which  bade  them  welcome  when  no 
other  country  would  do  so.  What  is  more, 
these  Jewesh  refugees,  by  their  behavior, 
their  industry,  and  their  devotion  have  made 
friends  in  the  Dominican  Government  and 
free  press  not  only  for  themselves  but  also 
for  their  far-off  brethren  in  the  State  of 
Israel. 

The  Jews  in  the  Dominican  Republic  :  Their 
Needs  and  Desires 
(By  Arthur  L.  Jacobs) 

In  the  three  preceding  articles,  it  was 
shown  that  many  Jewish  families  began 
coming  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1938 
as  refugees  from  Hitler’s  Europe  under  the 
auspices  and  with  the  aid  of  the  American 
Joint  Distribution  Committee  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  island  republic  which  fur¬ 
nished  them  with  the  necessary  visas.  Of 
the  thousands  who  passed  through  on  their 
way  to  other  countries  in  North  and  South 
America,  some  600  stayed  on  the  island  and 
settled,  either  in  cities  like  Ciudad  Trujillo, 
the  capital,  or  in  Sosua  on  the  northern 
shore.  Sousa,  with  its  200  settlers,  has  firmly 
established  itself  as  the  island’s  leading 
farm  colony,  raising  beef,  milk,  and  cheese 
for  themselves  and  the  market  and  carrying 
on  experimental  work  in  the  breeding  and 
raising  of  high-grade  cattle.  Whether  in 
the  cities  or  at  Sosua,  the  Jews  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  have  become  self-suffi¬ 
cient  economically.  As  citizens,  they 
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participate  politically  with  their  fellow- 
Domlnlcans  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  island. 
It  is  only  in  the  personal  and  spiritual  field 
that  they  feel  a  lack — and  a  grievous  one  it 
is,  too. 

The  expression  of  this  lack  was  the  most 
persistently  repeated  comment  made  in  an¬ 
swer  to  this  visitor’s  questions  during  his 
stay  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  “What  do 
you  feel  that  you  need  most  here?”  they 
were  asked.  “You  seem  to  be  doing  well;  you 
have  land,  food,  schools,  everything.” 

“As  you  say,  we  have  everything,”  was  the 
reply  of  a  troubled  settler  at  Sosua.  “But 
if  you  look  at  it  another  way,  we  have  only 
a  little.  The  things  we  want  most,  we  can¬ 
not  buy.  What  do  we  want?  First,  we  want 
more  Jews  to  come  here.  Second,  we  want 
a  rabbi,  a  religious  leader,  a  man  who  will 
hold  us  together  as  Jews.  We  don’t  want 
to  have  happen  to  us  what  happened  to  the 
Jews  who  came  here  from  Spain  and  Portugal 
400  years  ago.  All  they  have  kept  of  their 
Jewish  heritage  has  been  their  names.  We 
don’t  want  such  a  fate.  We  want  to  hold 
onto  our  Identity  as  Jews.  If  more  of  our 
fellow  Jews  do  not  come,  if  we  do  not  get 
a  rabbi  soon,  we  fear  that  we  too  will  no 
longer  be  Jewish  in  anything  but  name  in 
a  generation  or  two.” 

It  is  plain  that  the  Jews  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  feel  very  deeply  the  lack  of  spiri¬ 
tual  guidance  that  a  rabbi  could  give  to  the 
community.  They  watch  their  children 
growing,  they  think  of  their  future,  they 
plan — or  try  to  plan — for  them.  But  always 
they  come  to  that  most  worrying,  most  dis¬ 
turbing,  problem:  Whom  will  their  children 
marry?  Where  will  they  find- husbands  for 
their  daughters,  wives  for  their  sons?  The 
adults  can  observe  the  holidays,  attend  Fri¬ 
day  night  services  in  the  synagogue,  cele¬ 
brate  the  Passover  and  Rosh  Hashana,  but 
who  will  teach  the  children,  who  will  guide 
them  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  faith? 

The  two  largest  communities  of  Jews  are 
at  Sosua  and  at  Ciudad  Trujillo,  the  capital, 
some  120  miles  away.  Neither  has  a  rabbi, 
though  either  community  could  support  one. 
At  the  worst,  the  settlers  say  in  desperation, 
1  rabbi  could  serve  the  2  communities,  going 
back  and  forth  as  needed  to  minister  to 
them.  And  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  they 
can  support  a  rabbi,  Jews  in  both  communi¬ 
ties  are  quick  to  point  out  the  generous 
contributions  they  have  made  to  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  to  the  bonds  they  have 
bought  from  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  Jews  of  the  Dominican  Republic  have 
tried  many  times  to  induce  a  rabbi  to  come 
to  their  communities,  but  to  no  avail.  Every 
plea  for  help  runs  into  the  most  vexing 
problem  of  all.  For  the  sad  fact  is  that  no 
new  settlers  are  coming  to  the  Dominican 
Republic.  In  spite  of  Generalissimo  Tru¬ 
jillo’s  unequivocal  statement,  made  in  an¬ 
swer  to  this  visitor’s  question,  that,  “We 
welcome  Jewish  refugees  from  tyranny,  and 
that  offer  has  been  standing  for  the  20  years 
that  we  have  been  in  a  position  to  accept  a 
large  scale  influx,”  homeless  and  uprooted 
Jews  are  not  finding  their  way  to  the  hos¬ 
pitable  little  republic.  With  a  community 
consisting  of  a  little  over  100  families  di¬ 
vided  between  Sosua  and  the  cities  in  a  land 
twice  the  size  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
it  is  understandable  that  a  rabbi  would  be 
reluctant  to  take  on  the  task  of  supervising 
the  religious  life  of  these  Jews.  The  settlers 
in  the  Dominican  Republican  are  aware  of 
this  difficulty.  That  is  why  they  are  pleading 
with  their  fellow  Jews  all  over  the  world 
who  are  seeking  a  new  place  to  settle  to  join 
them  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

This  invitation  is  given  not  only  on  behalf 
of  the  Jewish  settlers  already  there,  but  also 
on  behalf  of  the  Government.  In  making 
the  request  to  Jewish  refugees  to  come  to 
the  Dominican  Republic,  there  is  no  inten¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  to  draw  them 
away  from  Israel.  They  know,  however,  that 
not  all  Jews  want  to  go  to  Israel.  When  this 
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writer  was  In  Egypt  In  1955,  he  too  became 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  not  all  the  Jews 
being  driven  out  of  the  country  by  the  dic¬ 
tator  Nasser,  wished  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
There  are  Jews  in  Canada,  the  Argentine', 
Brazil — and  other  countries — who  prefer 
their  adopted  countries  to  Israel.  This  is 
not  a  new  situation  by  any  means.  After 
the  first  destruction  of  the  Temple  and  Bab¬ 
ylonian  exile,  many  remained  In  Babylonia 
for  hundreds  of  years.  Today,  while  most 
Jews  favor  the  ingathering  of  the  exiles  after 
2,000  years  of  wandering,  there  are  some 
who,  for  various  reasons,  prefer  to  settle 
elsewhere. 

What,  then,  does  the  Dominican  Republic 
offer  to  Jews  who  seek  a  new  home  where 
they  can  live  in  peace  and  freedom  and  make 
a  new  life  for  themselves?  In  discussion 
with  the  community  leaders  of  Sosua  and 
Ciudad  Trujillo,  the  following  points  were 
made. 

First,  the  Dominican  Republic,  through 
Its  leader.  Generalissimo  Trujillo,  offers,  in 
his  words,  “extremely  liberal  benefits  to  the 
immigrant.  They  Include  land,  equipment, 
extension  service,  loans,  and  whatever  else 
may  be  needed  to  get  the  newcomer  on  his 
feet.  Opportunities  for  immigrants  are  by 
no  means  limited  to  the  soil.  We  now  have 
more  than  5,000  industrial  establishments. 
There  is  great  demand  for  skilled  labor  In 
that  burgeoning  industrial  plant.” 

Then,  lor  those  who  would  come  to  Sosua, 
the  Jewish  settlers  themselves  offer  a  wel¬ 
coming  hand.  They  will  be  happy  to  help 
newcomers  get  established,  teach  them  what 
they  have  learned  from  their  own  experi¬ 
ences,  give  them  livestock  to  get  started, 
buy  their  products,  whether  agricultural  or 
manufactured. 

Finally,  the  Government,  again  as  stated 
to  this  writer  by  the  Generalissimo,  "offers 
extremely  liberal  concessions  to  foreign  cap¬ 
ital  that  utilizes  the  resources  of  our  land. 
They  include  tax  exemption,  freedom  from 
Import  duties,  no  limit  on  entry  of  needed 
technical  or  managerial  personnel.”  In  the 
opinion  of  the  settlers  at  Sosua,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  also  make  to  immigrants  grants  of 
land,  prefabricated  houses,  schooling,  roads, 
electricity,  medical  care  and  a  certain  sub¬ 
sistence  until  they  get  on  their  feet. 

The  settlers  of  Sosua  and  in  Ciudad  Tru¬ 
jillo  will  carry  on  as  best  they  can  in  the 
hope  that  soon  they  will  be  joined  by  their 
fellow-religionists  in  larger  numbers.  They 
hope  that  their  children  will  soon  be  playing 
with  children  of  their  own  faith  who  will 
one  day  become  husbands  and  wives  to  them. 

Meanwhile,  Sosua  appeals  to  Jewish  fami¬ 
lies  in  the  United  States  for  help  to  main¬ 
tain  their  Jewishness.  They  would  like  to 
set  up  an  exchange  system  whereby  they 
could  send  their  children  to  America  during 
vacation  time,  and  receive  American  chil¬ 
dren  to  stay  with  them  so  that  the  young¬ 
sters  of  one  land  could  learn  something 
about  the  homes  in  the  other.  What  Amer¬ 
ican  child  would  not  find  his  life  enriched 
by  the  experience  of  living  in  Sosua  vsdth 
Its  farms  and  cattle  and  beaches?  And 
would  not  an  American  Jewish  family  be 
blessed  by  taking  in  for  a  short  time  a  child 
of  the  Sosuan  community  to  live  and  learn 
from  it? 

There  Is,  also,  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  in  the  city  and  the 
country,  a  need,  a  hunger  for  books  on  Jew¬ 
ish  history  and  culture  for  the  young.  Since 
the  language  they  are  growing  up  with  is 
Spanish,  rather  than  whatever  tongue  is 
spoken  in  the  home,  these  books  so  urgently 
wanted,  must  be  in  Spanish. 

These,  then,  are  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  Jewish  refugee  settlers  in  the  Domini¬ 
can  Republic.  To  preserve  themselves  as 
Jews,  as  the  people  of  the  Book,  they  plead 
for  a  rabbi  to  teach  and  guide  them.  They 
ask  for  more  Jews  to  join  them  in  making 
a  good  life  in  a  new  world.  Jews  on  the 


land  at  Sosua,  and  Jews  In  the  city  at  Ciudad 
Trujillo  raise  their  voices  in  unison  to  beg 
for  these  things  from  Jews  all  over  the 
world. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
previously  made  and  to  state  that  I  am 
also  opposed  to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
opposed  to  this,  amendment  and  I  asso¬ 
ciate  myself  with  the  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Jackson]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SAUND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SAUND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  members  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgan],  and  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascell], 
and  to  say  I  am.  also  opposed  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Oregon.  Under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  this  is  a  most  mischievous 
amendment,  and  under  the  circum¬ 
stance  at  this  moment  in  this  debate 
on  the  mutual  security  authorization 
bill  it  is  particularly  obnoxious  to  proper 
legislative  practice.  It  is  a  grave  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  what 
is  proposed  by  the  resolution — certainly 
this  is  not  the  time,  and  this  is  not  the 
method  to  attempt  to  bring  about  the 
ideas  desired  by  this  amendment. 

The  average  American  citizen  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  can  do  three  things  bet¬ 
ter  than  anybody  else  in  this  country: 
run  a  railroad,  manage  a  baseball  team, 
and  run  a  hotel.  But  when  a  man  gets 
elected  to  Congress  he  is  convinced  that 
there  are  three  other  things  that  he  can 
do  better  than  anybody  else  in  the  coun¬ 
try:  do  the  job  of  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  Secretary  of  Defense,  and, 
without  any  doubt,  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

An  amendment  such  as  this  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  President  and  his  Secretary 
of  State  with  their  continual  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  formulation  of  foreign 
policy,  which  is  the  relation  between  this 
and  foreign  states. 

When  I  first  came  to  this  Congress,  in 
1944,  I  served  upon  the  Committee  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  upon  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  for  the  American  Republics  hav¬ 
ing  jurisdiction  over  our  sister  republics 
in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
and  South  America. 

I  was  raised  from  childhood  in  our 
bilingual  home  in  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
My  mother’s  sister  was  married  to  a 
citizen  out  of  St.  Augustine,  Fla.,  of  an¬ 
cient  Minarcon  Spanish  ancestry.  My 
heart  is  warm  for  our  friends  to  the 
south,  and  under  no  circumstances  will 


I  yield  to  anyone  here  or  there  in  my 
friendship  for  the  people,  and  my  trust 
for  their  general  welfare. 

Not  only  is  this  amendment  bad  law, 
but  it  will  be  the  height  of  bad  manners 
to  deal  at  arms’  length  with  our  sover¬ 
eign  sister  republics  and  summarily  de¬ 
clare  what  is  or  what  is  not  right  for 
them  in  their  own  countries.  It  would 
be  impertinent  and  presumptuous  for 
the  “Yanqui”  to  take  an'  attitude  of 
“Papa  knows  best,”  and  to  patronize  and 
be  paternalistic  to  the  governments  and 
the  peoples  of  all  these  nations,  all  of 
whom  are  unquestionably  friendly  to  the 
United  States  of  America. 

These  people  are  adult,  they  are  ma¬ 
ture,  and  can  and  should  be  led  by  their 
own  peoples  in  their  own  way. 

It  should  be  our  purpose  here  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  our  own  country 
first,  and  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America  can  be  served  by  defeating  this 
amendment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  much 
more  I  could  say  on  this  matter,  but  I 
feel  it  will  merely  be  dignifying  this 
attempt  to  amend  the  bill  and  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  do. 

I  can  feel  the  temper  and  mood  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  House  with  reference 
to  this  proposal,  and  I  know  you  long 
enough  and  well  enough  to  be  sure  that 
your  vote  against  this  amendment  will 
be  overwhelming  to  such  a  degree,  that 
never  again  will  anyone  attempt  to  use 
this  method  of  hamstringing  our  respon¬ 
sible  Government  officials  charged  with 
the  formulation  of  administration  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  Nation,  which  in¬ 
cludes  this  House, 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  a  Member 
wishing  to  bring  a  point  of  view  as  is 
being  done  in  this  amendment,  but  I 
have  always  opposed  this  type  and  kind 
of  amendment  against  all  foreign-aid 
bills,  since  first  we  discussed  the  Greco- 
Turkish  law  more  than  a  decade  ago.  I 
have  always  spoken  for  and  voted  for  the 
foreign-aid  programs  in  the  last  three 
administrations.  Democrat  and  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  I  shall  vote  for  this  one. 

If  any  Member  wishes  to  indicate  his 
feeling  and  attitude  on  these  matters 
that  go  beyond  the  intended  purpose  of 
the  bill  before  us  today,  then  he  should 
introduce  a  clean  bill,  introduce  a  reso¬ 
lution,  have  it  sent  to  the  committee  of 
the  House  for  proper  hearings  held 
thereon,  which  is  the  proper  way  to  deal 
with  any  subject  as  far  reaching  as  this 
very  dangerous  amendment  proposes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Hillings]. 

(Mr.  HILLINGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  the  closing  minute  of  debate  on  this 
amendment  in  opposition  to  the  amend¬ 
ment,  and  to  join  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  Jackson]  who  is  one  of  the  foremost 
authorities  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  on  Latin  American  affairs,  in  the 
position  which  he  has  taken  here.  I 
simply  want  to  add  one  word  as  we  close 
debate  on  the  amendment. 
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Much  has  iDeen  said  earlier  today 
about  our  foreign  friends  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  aid  from  us  and  have  shown  little 
gratitude.  Here  is  a  statement  from 
Castillo  Ai-rnas,  President  of  Guatemala, 
in  a  newspaper  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  a  few  days  ago 
by  a  writer  touring  Guatemala  and  who 
tells  just  what  the  President  of  that  lit¬ 
tle  country,  which  threw  out  the  Com¬ 
munists,  says  about  our  aid.  The  article 
is  written  by  Mr.  Charles  Hillinger. 

I  believe  that  this  article,  is  of  special 
Interest  to  the  Members  of  Congress, 
particularly  at  this  time.  The  article  is 
as  follows; 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  June  30, 
1957) 

Guatemala  Booms  Under  New  Rule — Nation 
ON  Threshold  of  Better  Life  Since  Oust¬ 
ing  Communists 

(This  is  the  first  of  eight  articles  on  Central 
America,  to  be  published  Sundays  in  the 
Times.  They  will  include  interviews  with 
United  States  ambassadors,  peons  and 
presidents.) 

(By  Charles  Hillinger) 

Guatemala  City,  Guatemala. — Streets  are 
torn  up.  Dust  and  dirt  swirl  through  this 
capital  which  boasts  of  being  one  of  the 
cleanest  cities  in  the  world.  Yet  Guate¬ 
malans  are  not  complaining. 

For  the  temporary  inconveniences  of  de¬ 
tours  and  dirty  thoroughfares  are  earmarks 
of  progress  in  Guatemala — the  first  nation 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  experience 
and  overthrow  a  Communist  regime. 

Ditches  have  been  dug  in  the  streets  to 
Install  a  new  telephone  system  and  provide 
the  city  with  30,000  phones  instead  of  the 
present  10,000.  Buildings  ($10  million  in 
new  structures  in  this  city  alone  last  year) 
are  sprouting  in  every  direction.  There’s  the 
noise  and  activity  of  construction  crews 
from  sunup  to  sundown,  and  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  throughout  the  night. 

BOOM  TOWN 

For  Guatemala  City  is  a  boom  town  in  a 
nation  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  life. 

Three  years  ago  today  the  Red-infested 
government  of  Jacobo  Arbenz  Gunzman  was 
on  its  way  out  while  an  ill-equipped,  but 
overwhelmingly  popular  liberation  army  led 
by  Carlos  Castillo  Armas  was  making  its  way 
from  its  clandestine  headquarters  in  Hon¬ 
duras  to  this  city’s  famed  green-stone  palace. 

On  July  3,  1954,  Castillo  Armas’  forces  as¬ 
sumed  complete  control  of  Guatemala. 
Since  then,  following  his  election  as  presi¬ 
dent  in  a  national  plebiscite,  Castillo  Armas 
has  been  faced  with  a  momentous  task — to 
prove  to  his  people  that  the  democratic  way 
Is  far  better  than  the  Communist. 

Under  his  leadership  Guatemala  is  being 
pulled  up  by  her  bootstraps. 

GREAT  progress 

“We  have  had  our  share  of  problems.  But 
In  general  terms  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
has  been  great  progress  in  every  branch  of 
the  Government,”  President  Castillo  Armas 
told  this  reporter  in  an  exclusive  interview 
in  his  beautifully  appointed  mansion — Gua¬ 
temala’s  Presidential  Casa,  directly  behind 
the  national  palace. 

“The  people  have  been  reacting  even  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  had  hoped — not  only  the  peas¬ 
ants,  but  also  the  teachers  and  labor,  who 
had  been  heavily  infiuenced  by  the  Com¬ 
munists.  All  are  cooperating  exceedingly 
well  with  the  administration’s  program. 

”If  it  had  not  been  for  the  technical  and 
financial  assistance  of  the  United  States,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  put  over  our 
program.  Our  people  are  aware  the  United 
States  helped  in  a  very  decisive  way.  ’They 
have  learned  in  the  last  3  years  that  the 
democratic  way  is  possible  here  and  brings 


Infinitely  better  results  than  the  Communist 
way.” 

PARTY  OUTLAWED 

He  explained  how  the  Communist  Party 
was  outlawed  when  he  came  into  power. 

‘"The  great  mass  of  Guatemalans  have 
never  been  sympathetic  to  communism. 
Since  Arbenz  and  the  majority  of  the  party 
leaders  fied  the  country  we  have  had  only 
spotty  trouble  from  the  Reds  on  the  domes¬ 
tic  scene,”  Castillo  Armas  related. 

He  expressed  disappointment  over  the 
riots  June  25,  1956,  during  which  several 
persons  were  wounded  and  four  students 
killed.  “They  were  victims  all  of  Communist 
tactics  of  elements  which  tried,  and  are  still 
trying,  to  take  advantage  of  youth’s  natural 
impulses,”  he  explained. 

“On  the  international  plane  the  Commu¬ 
nists  have  done  their  utmost  to  discredit  this 
Government.  Other  countries  have  been 
flooded  with  propaganda  to  the  effect  that 
this  administration  is  an  ironfisted  type 
dictatorship.  To  counteract  this  we  use  the 
open-door  policy  and  tell  one  and  all  to 
come  on  in  and  see  for  themselves.” 

VIOLENT  ATTACKS 

The  short,  quiet-spoken  President  de¬ 
scribed  how  he  was  subjected  to  violent 
attacks  from  a  left-wing  newspaper  in  Paris 
a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

"We  sent  representatives  of  the  paper  an 
Invitation  and  passage  to  visit  Guatemala,” 
he  said.  “When  they  arrived,  we  turned 
them  loose.  That  cleared  up  that  situa¬ 
tion.” 

He  talked  of  his  nation’s  economic  recov¬ 
ery — “although  it  is  not  complete  or  as  far 
advanced  as  we  would  like  to  see  it.  We 
have  given  the  country  a  change  to  do 
some  of  the  things  it  had  to  do.  Without 
economic  recovery,  our  efforts  would  be 
hopeless.” 

Castillo  Armas  spoke  about  Guatemala’s 
$250  million  5 -year  economic  development 
plan  aimed  at  improving  transportation, 
communications,  electric  power,  agriculture, 
and  land  resettlement,  health  and  social 
welfare. 

VITAL  HIGHWAYS 

As  for  highways  there  are  3  vital  ones 
rapidly  nearly  completion,  the  186-mile 
Atlantic  Highway  linking  the  capital  for 
the  first  time  with  important  Atlantic 
ports;  the  316-mile  Inter-American  (Pan- 
American)  Highway  from  Mexico  through 
Guatemala  City  to  El  Salvador,  which  will 
be  the  main  tourist  route,  and  the  215- 
mile  Pacific  Slope  Highway  through  rich 
agricultural  areas. 

He  discussed  the  problem  of  improving 
the  lot  of  Guatemala's  2  million  (two- 
thirds  of  the  population)  illiterate,  poverty- 
stricken  Indians,  who  have  a  life  expectancy 
of  34  years. 

“If  we  are  to  be  completely  sincere  with 
out  people,  it  is  imperative  that  we  raise 
the  standard  of  living  of  all  Guatemalans, 
especially  our  Indian  population. 

Seek  out  peasant 

“It  Is  the  school  which  must  seek  out 
the  peasant,  and  not  the  peasant  the 
school,”  he  stated. 

To  accomplish  this,  the  government  has 
Inaugurated  the  rural  social  educational 
program.  We  accompanied  J.  Alfred  Barrett 
of  the  National  Economic  Planning  Coun¬ 
cil  to  a  mountain  village  in  the  state  of 
Sacatepequez  to  see  the  rural  education 
program  in  operation. 

En  route  we  passed  women  washing  clothes 
In  streams  as  well  as  in  newly  built  Govern¬ 
ment  community  washhouses.  In  the  latter, 
built  under  the  rural  education  program, 
were  washtubs  with  hot  and  cold  water — 
something  new  to  most  rural  areas  with  the 
Castillo  Armas  administration. 

At  the  community-built  school  we  visited, 
the  teacher,  Mrs.  Maria  Teresa  Aguilar,  was 
teaching  her  class  of  Indian  children,  ages 


7  to  14,  such  basic  things  as  how  to  use  soap 
and  brush  teeth. 

SOAP  A  novelty 

For  these  youngsters  had  never  seen  soap 
before  the  introduction  of  the  rural  educa¬ 
tion  program,  nor  had  they  ever  brushed 
their  teeth.  Girls  were  being  taught  how  to 
sew.  In  one  corner  an  “I  came  to  class  clean” 
chart  contained  a  class  cleanliness  record. 
Above  it  on  a  rack  was  each  child’s  tooth¬ 
brush. 

Outside  the  small  schoolhouse  were  pens 
containing  turkeys,  ducks,  pigs,  and  chickens. 
An  outdoor  latrine,  another  revolutionary 
item  to  the  village,  stood  nearby.  Children 
are  instructed  in  the  care  of  animals  so  that 
they  may  better  feed  themselves  and  families 
in  later  life. 

The  school  served  a  village  of  700,  although 
only  58  youngsters  attended  classes.  “Most 
families  are  reluctant  to  let  their  children 
become  exposed  to  education — even  as  ele¬ 
mentary  as  that  which  we  impart.  But  as 
time  goes  on  the  class  seems  to  grow,”  Mrs. 
Aguilar  explained. 

AGRARIAN  PROGRAM 

Castillo  Armas  had  mentioned  his  agrarian 
resettlement  program.  To  date  more  than 
10,000  families  have  received  title  to  land. 
Instead  of  2  or  3  acres  which  farmers  were 
permitted  to  settle — but  not  own — under 
the  Arbenz  regime,  now  farmers  are  receiving 
clear  title  to  15  to  50  acres,  helped  with  su¬ 
pervised  credit  to  buy  or  rent  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  and  granted  technical  advice  from 
the  Government’s  agricultural  extension 
service. 

The  President  paid  special  tribute  to  the 
United  Fruit  Co.  for  its  part  in  the  very 
successful  pilot  project  of  his  agrarian  re¬ 
settlement  program.  A  90,000-acre  tract  on 
Guatemala’s  Pacific  coast  ceded  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  by  United  Fruit  in  1954  has  been 
transformed  from  jungle  to  fertile  farms. 

The  Government  and  the  fruit  company 
cleared  the  land  and  worked  together  in  re¬ 
settling  1,200  farmers  on  the  tract  known  as 
Nueva  Concepcion.  The  two  agencies  then 
provided  the  farmers  of  Nueva  Concepcion 
with  modern  Implements  and  training  in  the 
application.  Clear  titles  were  granted  to  the 
families  on  each  farm,  which  averaged  about 
60  acres. 

The  President,  too,  had  noted  that  Guate¬ 
mala  has  a  long  way  to  go  in  achieving  a 
better  standard  of  living,  for  in  the  cities 
the  average  wage  earner  is  paid  80  cents  a 
day  and  in  the  country,  40  cents. 

Current  efforts  are  being  made  for  crop 
diversification.  Coffee  in  Guatemala  is  still 
an  absolute  crop.  There’s  a  great  deal  of 
excitement  over  oil,  yet  to  be  found  in 
Guatemala,  although  $15  million  will  be 
spent  by  30  companies  this  year  in  explora¬ 
tion. 

Optimism  is  reflected  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion. 

However,  businessmen  look  to  the  United 
States  for  more  venture  capital. 

As  A1  Barrett  expressed  it: 

“There’s  tremendous  opportunity  in  Gua¬ 
temala.  The  Government  is  interested  in 
getting  money  in  and  getting  anything 
started. 

RICH  POTENTIALS 

“Our  lumber  and  mining,  with  rich  poten¬ 
tials,  are  just  beginning.  We  need  food¬ 
processing  plants,  canneries,  and  fertilizer 
plants.  We  are  a  Catholic  country,  but  have 
no  fishing  industry  as  such.  Yet  our  waters 
have  a  wealth  of  fish.  Our  construction  in¬ 
dustry  is  booming.  Yet  it  could  be  much 
better. 

“Articles  such  as  those  In  the  special 
Guatemala  Issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Home  magazine  (March  24)  stir  up  a  great 
deal  of  Interest  in  our  textiles.  Yet  when 
the  requests  for  them  pour  in,  we  can’t  fill 
the  demand.” 
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As  Fernando  Gallo,  a  leading  Guatemalan 
businessman  and  graduate  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley  and  the  University 
of  San  Francisco  expressed  It,  “there  are  so 
many  things  to  be  done. 

“All  the  elements  are  here  for  new  enter¬ 
prises.  What  Is  needed  is  Initial  invest¬ 
ment.” 

Or  to  capture  the  sentiments  of  a  small- 
business  man  who  has  experienced  a  Com¬ 
munist  government  and  now  the  Democratic 
government  of  Castillo  Armas — Hiram  Sosa 
declared; 

“I  have  the  feeling  conditions  are  getting 
much  better.  When  everyone  feels  sad,  so 
do  I.  When  the  government  is  doing  wrong 
to  the  country,  I  don’t  feel  like  working;  I 
don’t  feel  like  doing  anything.  This  was 
the  way  it  was  with  Arbenz.  Now  it’s  dif¬ 
ferent.  I  want  to  move  ahead  with  Guate¬ 
mala.” 

Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Hillinger’s  article 
is  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  political, 
economic  and  Social  developments  in  the 
Republic  of  Guatemala,  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  3  years  since  the  Com¬ 
munist  dictatorship  in  that  country  was 
overthrown  in  July  1954.  In  summation 
the  writer  finds  that  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  is  making  truly  dramatic  progress 
toward  achieving  thier  goal,  which  the 
House  will  recall,  is  to  prove  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Guatemala  that  they  can  enjoy 
a  better  hfe  imder  democracy  than  they 
had  imder  communism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  article  does  not 
deal  with  promises,  plans  and  mere 
polemics.  It  cites  instance  after  in¬ 
stance  of  definite,  specific  achievement. 
It  tells  of  new  buildings  and  hotels  that 
have  been  erected;  new  industries  com¬ 
mencing  operations;  thousands  of  new 
homes  that  have  been  built;  hundreds 
of  miles  of  new  highways  completed  and 
under  construction;  vast  areas  of  virgin 
jungle  that  have  been  cleared;  thousands 
of  small  farms  that  have  been  made 
available  to  landless  peons;  new  schools 
that  have  been  opened,  and  a  broadened 
educational  program.  All  of  this  in  3 
short  years,  and,  as  many  members  of 
the  House  know,  in  the  face  of  very  seri¬ 
ous  handicaps. 

I  am  calling  this  analysis — ^which  I 
happen  to  know  is  concurred  in  by  many 
Members  who  have  recently  visited 
Guatemala — to  the  attention  of  the 
House  because  I  believe  we  Members  of 
Congress  can  view  these  developments 
with  deep  satisfaction  and  pride.  You 
will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  1  year 
ago,  and  2  years  ago,  when  the  foreign 
aid  measures  were  before  this  body,  that 
we  specifically  earmarked  the  sum  of  $15 
milUon  for  the  newly  hberated  nation 
of  Guatemala.  On  both  occasions  this 
was  an  increase  of  $10  million  over  the 
amount  that  had  been  recommended  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  ICA. 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  cited  .in  this 
article  by  an  experienced  and  unbiased 
reporter,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  ob¬ 
servations  of  many  of  our  own  Members, 
it  appears  that  the  judgment  of  Con¬ 
gress  has  been  more  than  vindicated. 
Moreover,  there  is  ample  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  had  Congress  not  taken  the 
initiative,  as  it  did,  this  dramatic  story 
of  progress  under  democracy  related  by 
Mr.  Hillinger,  could  not  be  told. 

,  I  hope  that  other  Members  of  the 
House  experience  the  same  pleasure  at 


those  words  that  I  felt.  There  are  not 
too  many  of  our  friends  who  take  the 
trouble  to  express,  publicly,  their  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  help  we  have  given  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  are  asked  each  year  to  vote  large 
sums  of  money  for  foreign  propaganda 
purposes;  that  is  to  tell  the  peoples  of  the 
world  the  advantages  of  democracy  vis- 
a-vis  communism.  How  could  we  pos¬ 
sibly  conceive  of  a  better  way  of  tailing 
the  story  of  democracy,  than  by  merely 
citing  the  facts  listed  in  this  article. 
Here  is  a  small,  underdeveloped  nation 
that  suffered  nothing  but  economic,  so¬ 
cial,  and  political  stagnation  and  oppres¬ 
sion  under  communism,  and  now  is  forg¬ 
ing  ahead  under  a  free  government.  It 
is  just  as  simple  as  that. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there 
may  be  another  aspect  to  this  situation, 
in  the  light  of  the  legislation  now  before 
us.  The  progress  Guatemala  is  making 
toward  its  goal,  is  truly  dramatic.  But 
nobody  claims  that  the  goal  has  yet  been 
reached.  I  am  told  the  Government  of 
Guatemala  estimated  it  needs  about  $15 
million  in  foreign  aid  from  us  this  year, 
if  they  are  to  continue  their  economic 
programs.  I  am  reliably  informed  that 
the  officials  of  the  United  States  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Guatemala  estimated  a  slightly 
lesser  amount  would  be  necessary  if  this 
fine  progress  is  to  be  maintained.  Yet 
the  bill  before  us  earmarks  an  amount — 
which  for  some  mysterious  reason  has 
been  classified — that  is  a  very  small  frac¬ 
tion  of  the  estimates  of  the  Guatemalan 
Government  and  our  own  Embassy,  of 
the  actual  needs.  I  think  it  would  be 
tragic  and  sheer  stupidity,  if  we  risked 
a  setback  in  that  country,  at  this  stage, 
especially  in  view  of  the  modest  sum  in¬ 
volved.  I  suggest  that  we  search  our 
minds,  and  ask  if  we  should  not  repeat 
our  actions  of  the  past  2  years,  and  again 
specifically  earmark  $15  million  for 
Guatemala,  either  in  the  legislation  now 
before  us,  or  in  the  appropriations  bill 
that  will  follow.  I  am  sure  this  could 
be  done  without  increasing  the  overall 
authorization  of  the  bill. 

Certainly,  the  $20  million  in  extra  aid 
that  we  in  Congress  extended  to  that 
Nation,  has,  on  the  record,  been  one  of 
the  best  investments  we  have  made  for 
freedom,  of  all  the  billions  we  have  par¬ 
celed  out  to  the  world  in  foreign 
assistance, 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULTON.  If  a  country  is  taken 
over  by  a  dictatorship,  then  this  amend¬ 
ment  would  be  the  first  thing  that  would 
prevent  us  from  doing  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  HILLINGS.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Question  is  on  the  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Porter]. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr,  Fulton),  there 
were — ayes  4,  noes  171. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Meader:  On 
page  7,  line  20,  after  the  first  comma  Insert: 
“to  strengthen  friendly  foreign  countries  by 
encouraging  the  development  of  their  econ¬ 
omies  through  a  competitive  free  enterprise 
system;  to  minimize  or  eliminate  barriers  to 
the  flow  of  private  investment  capital  and 
international  trade;  to  facilitate  the  creation 
of  a  climate  favorable  to  the  investment  of 
private  capital;  and.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  recognized  in  support 
of  his  amendment. 

(Mr.  MEADER  asked  and  was  granted 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MEj^ER.  Mr  .Chairman,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the 
language  in  the  bill  on  page  8,  commenc¬ 
ing  on  line  20  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  fund  shall  be  administered  so  as  to 
support  and  encourage  private  Investment 
and  other  private  participation  furthering 
the  purposes  of  this  title,  and  it  shall  be 
administered  so  as  not  to  compete  with  pri¬ 
vate  investment  capital. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  language 
quoted  that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  act, 
and  specifically  the  intent  of  the  Devel¬ 
opment  Loan  Fund,  to  support  and  en¬ 
courage  private  capital  investment.  Yet 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  section  201,  entitled 
“Declaration  of  Purpose,”  there  is  no 
similar  statement  encouraging  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  private  capital  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  competitive  free-enterprise 
system  in  strengthening  friendly  foreign 
countries.  I  am  confident  that  the 
omission  of  such  language  in  the  “Decla¬ 
ration  of  Purpose”  section  must  have 
been  an  oversight  since  elsewhere  in 
Mutual  Security  legislation  and  in  pro¬ 
nouncements  of  responsible  leaders  has 
it  frequently  been  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  encourage 
our  allies  abroad  to  adopt  and  promote 
the  free-enterprise  system  and  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  private  capital  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  economic  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  omission  in  the 
declaration  of  our  policies  and  purposes 
is  not  an  insignificant  matter.  In  one 
sense,  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  entire 
cold  war  controversy  between  totalitari¬ 
anism  and  freedom.  The  economic  and 
political  system  in  Russia  and  its  satel¬ 
lites  is  simply  an  advanced  form  of  so¬ 
cialism  in  which  the  government  owns 
and  controls  all  property  and  all  eco¬ 
nomic  processes. 

That  is  the  system  we  are  fighting, 
that  is  the  reason  we  are  spending 
United  States  taxpayers’  funds  to  assist 
friendly  foreign  countries  so  to  strength¬ 
en  themselves  that  they  can  resist  mili¬ 
tary  aggression  and  subversive  infiltra¬ 
tion  of  Communist  forces.  Hence  there 
should  be  no  doubt  that  in  our  aid  to  free 
friendly  peoples  we  should  announce 
frankly  our  faith  in  the  free,  competi- 
tive-entei-prise  system  and  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  economic  resources  through 
the  investment  of  private  capital. 

Our  system  is  economic  freedom.  The 
Soviet  Communist  system  is  economic 
slavery.  Why  should  there  be  any  hesi¬ 
tation,  frankly  and  openly,  to  state  our 
belief  and  our  support  of  the  free  eco¬ 
nomic  system,  which  has  proved  so  ad- 
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vantageous  to  our  people,  In  connection 
with  our  efforts  to  assist  others? 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  am  sure  the  House 
would  like  to  hear  more  about  this  vei-y 
fine  amendment,  but  for  myself  and  all 
others  that  I  know  of,  we  think  it  is  a 
^ood  amendment  and  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  studied  the  amendment  on  this 
side  and  will  accept  the  amendment. 

The  CHAHIMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Meader], 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  Title  III  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation,  is  further  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  au¬ 

thorization,  strike  out  subsections  (a)  and 

(b)  and  substitute  the  following:  “There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
President  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $161,900,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title.”  • 

(b)  Amend  section  306,  which  relates  to 
multilateral  technical  cooperation,  as 
follows : 

(1)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (a) 
and  substitute  the  following: 

“$15,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Ex¬ 
panded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance : 
Provided,  That,  notwithstanding  the  limita¬ 
tion  of  331/3  percent  contained  in  the'  Mutual 
Security  Appropriation  Act,  1957,  the  United 
States  contribution  to  this  program  may  con¬ 
stitute  for  the  calendar  year  1958  as  much 
as  but  not  to  exceed  45  percent  of  the  total 
amount  contributed  to  the  program  for  that 
period,  for  the  calendar  year  1959  as  much  as 
but  not  to  exceed  38  percent  of  the  total 
amount  contributed  to  the  program  for  that 
period,  and  for  the  calendar  year  1960  as 
much  as  but  not  to  exceed  33 1^  percent  of 
the  total  amount  contributed  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  that  period.” 

(2)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (b) 
and  substitute  the  following: 

“$1,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  technical  cooperation  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States.” 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ment: 

On  page  17,  line  10,  after  the  word  “Presi¬ 
dent”  strike  out  “for  the  fiscal  year  1958” 
and  insert;  “to  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  8.  Title  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
other  programs.  Is  further  amended  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(a)  Insert  before  section  401  the  following 
new  section: 

“Sec.  400.  Special  Assistance. —  (a)  There 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to 
exceed  $250  million  for  use  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  specify  for  assist¬ 


ance  designed  to  maintain  or  promote  polit¬ 
ical  or  economic  stability  or  for  assistance 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
applicable  to  the  furnishing  of  assistance 
under  title  I,  section  304,  section  405,  or  sec¬ 
tion  407  of  this  act.  One  hundred  million 
dollars  of  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  may  be  used  in  such  year  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  401  (a) . 

“(b)  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  eco¬ 
nomic  development  in  Latin  America  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  not  to  exceed  $25  million, 
which  shall  remain  available  until  expended, 
and  in  the  utilization  of  such  sum  preference 
shall  be  given  to  (A)  projects  or  programs 
that  will  clearly  contribute  to  promoting 
health,  education,  and  sanitation  in  the  area 
as  a  whole  or  among  a  group  or  groups  of 
countries  of  the  area,  (B)  Joint  health,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  sanitation-assistance  programs 
undertaken  by  members  of  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  and  (C)  such  land  re¬ 
settlement  programs  as  will  contribute  to 
the  resettlement  of  foreign  and  native  mi¬ 
grants  in  the  area  as  a  whole,  or  in  any 
country  of  the  area,  for  the  purpose  of  ad¬ 
vancing  economic  development  and  agricul¬ 
tural  and  industrial  productivity:  Provided, 
That  assistance  under  this  sentence  shall 
emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever 
possible,  and  not  less  than  90  percent  of 
the  funds  made  available  for  assistance 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  available  only 
for  furnishing  assistance  on  terms  of  repay¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  505. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi  (inter- 
inipting  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  have 
an  amendment  that  goes  to  page  17.  Is 
it  in  order  at- this  moment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  has  been 
passed  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  The 
Clerk  did  not  read  page  17,  following  the 
committee  amendment  which  was 
adopted.  The  Clerk  did  not  read  at 
that  place. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  committee 
amendment  was  on  page  17.  That  was 
read  and  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  return  to  line  19  on  page  17  to 
offer  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentai-y  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  section  400.  I  should  like  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  to  offer  the  amendment  at  the 
proper  time — section  400,  special  assist¬ 
ance. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
have  to  wait  until  the  reading  of  section 
8  has  been  completed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  desire  to  be  recognized 
at  that  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

“(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use 
not  to  exceed  $10  million  of  funds  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
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section  for  assistance,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  specify,  to  schools  and 
libraries  abroad,  founded  or  sponsored  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  serving  as 
study  and  demonstration  centers  for  ideas 
and  practices  of  the  United  States,  notwith¬ 
standing  any  other  act  authorizing  assist¬ 
ance  of  this  kind.  Further,  in  addition  to 
the  authority  contained  In  this  subsection, 
it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  make  a  special  and  particular  effort 
to  utilize  foreign  currencies  accruing  under 
title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for 
the  purposes  of  this  subsection.” 

(b)  Amend  section  401,  which  relates  to 
special  fund,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  the  title  of  this  section  and 
substitute  "President’s  Special  Authority.” 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  “to  be 
appropriated  under  subsection  (b)  hereof” 
in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “for  such 
use  by  section  400  (a)  of  this  act”;  before 
“,  in  furtherance  of”  in  the  first  sentence,  in¬ 
sert  “or  any  act  appropriating  funds  pursuant 
to  authorizations  contained  in  this  act.” 

(3)  Strike  out  subsection  (b). 

(4)  Redesignate  subsection  “(c)”  as  sub¬ 
section  “(b).” 

(c)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to  ear¬ 
marking  of  funds,  strike  out  all  preceding 
“shall  be  used”  in  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  “Of  the  funds  authorized  to  be 
made  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  act  (other  than  funds  made 
available  pursuant  to  title  n) ,  not  less  than 
$200  million.” 

(d)  Amend  section  403,  which  relates  to 
special  assistance  in  joint  control  areas,  as 
follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the  sub¬ 
section  designation  “(a)”;  and  in  the  second 
sentence  strike  out  all  following  “the  Pres¬ 
ident”  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal  year 
1958  not  to  exceed  $11,500,000  to  carry  out 
this  section.” 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b). 

(e)  Amend  section  405,  which  relates  to 
migrants,  refugees,  and  escapees,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the 
words  between  “appropriated”  and  “such 
amounts”;  and  strike  out  the  last  sentence. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  the  words 
between  “appropriated”  and  “for  contribu¬ 
tions”  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal  year 
1958  not  to  exceed  $2,233,000.” 

(3)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  the 
words  between  “President”  -  and  “for  con¬ 
tinuation”  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  not  to  exceed  $5,500,000.” 

(f)  Amend  section  406,  which  relates  to 
children’s  welfare,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the  sub¬ 
section  designation  “(a)”;  and  strike  out  all 
following  “exceed”  and  substitute  “$11  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  contributions 
to  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund.” 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b). 

Mr.  GROSS  (interrupting  the  read¬ 
ing).  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
s^d/^0  it 

Mr.  GROSS.  Where  is  the  Clerk  read¬ 
ing  at  this  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Page  22,  line  5. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  page  24  and  I  want  to  be  recognized 
at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it 
be  in  order  for  the  manager  of  the  bill 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  section  8 
be  considered  as  read  and  then  the  com¬ 
mittee  amendments  to  be  considered? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  Clerk  will 
read. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

(g)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Pales¬ 
tine  refugees  In  the  Near  East,  strike  out  the 
first  two  sentences  In  subsection  (a)  and 
substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  the 
present  subsection  (b)  with  the  addition 
of  the  following  sentence:  “In  determining 
whether  or  not  to  continue  furnishing  as¬ 
sistance  for  Palestine  refugees  In  the  Near 
East,  the  President  shall  take  Into  account 
whether  Israel  and  the  Arab  host  govern¬ 
ments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettle¬ 
ment  and  repatriation  of  such  refugees.”; 
strike  out  the  subsection  designation  “(a)”; 
and  strike  out  subsection  (b). 

(h)  In  section  408,  which  relates  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  strike 
out  In  subsection  (a)  the  words  between 
“appropriated”  and  “such  amounts.” 

(1)  Amend  section  409,  which  relates  to 
ocean  freight  charges,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (c) 
and  substitute  “There  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section.”, 

(2)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  all  pre¬ 
ceding  “to  pay”  In  the  first  sentence  and 
substitute  “In  addition,  any  funds  made 
available  under  this  act  may  be  used.  In 
amounts  determined  by  the  President,”;  and 
strike  out  the  second  sentence. 

(J)  In  section  410,  which  relates  to  Con¬ 
trol  Act  expenses,  strike  out  the  words  be¬ 
tween  “President”  and  “for  carrying  out” 
In  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “for 
the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000.” 

(k)  Amend  section  411,  which  relates  to 
administrative  and  other  expenses,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

(l)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  the 
words  between  “President”  and  “for  neces¬ 
sary”  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal  year 
1958  not  to  exceed  $33,000,000”;  strike  out 
“and  section  124”;  and  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  subsection,  insert  “and  func¬ 
tions  under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (7  XJ.  S.  C.  1691  and  the  following) 
performed  by  any  agency  or  officer  admin¬ 
istering  nonmilitary  assistance.” 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c),  and  redes¬ 
ignate  subsections  “(d)”  and  “(e)”  as  sub¬ 
sections  “(c)”  and  “(d),”  respectively. 

(l)  Repeal  section  412,  which  relates  to 
Chinese  and  Korean  students. 

(m)  At  the  end  of  section  416,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  facilitation  and  encouragement  of 
travel,  add  the  following:  "To  this  end, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Commerce,  the 
agency  primarily  responsible  for  adminis¬ 
tering  nonmilitary  assistance  under  this  act 
and  such  other  agencies  of  the  Government 
as  the  President  shall  deem  appropriate.  In 
cooperation  to  the  fullest  extent  practicable 
with  private  enterprise  concerned  with  in¬ 
ternational  travel,  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
barriers  to  international  travel  and  ways 
and  means  of  promoting,  developing,  en¬ 
couraging,  and  facilitating  such  travel  in 
the  mutual  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  countries  assisted  under  this  act.” 

(n)  Repeal  sections  419  and  421,  relating, 
respectively,  to  World  Health  Organization 
and  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization, 
which  repeals  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect 
amendments  contained  In  such  sections  to 
acts  other  than  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended;  and  add  the  following 
new  sections: 

“Sec.  419.  Atoms  for  peace:  (a)  The  Pres¬ 
ident  Is  hereby  authorized  to  furnish  from 
funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  sec¬ 
tion,  in  addition  to  other  funds  available 
for  such  purposes,  and  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  may  specify,  assistance  de¬ 
signed  to  promote  the  peaceful  uses  of 
atomic  energy  abroad.  There  Is  hereby  au¬ 
thorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 


for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed 
$7  million  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

“(b)  The  United  States  share  of  the  cost 
of  any  research  reactor  made  available  to  an¬ 
other  government  under  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  $350,000. 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  appropriate  United  States  de¬ 
partments  and  agencies  shall  give  full  and 
continuous  publicity  through  the  press, 
radio,  and  all  other  available  mediums,  so 
as  to  inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating 
countries  regarding  the  assistance,  includ¬ 
ing  Its  purpose,  source,  and  character,  furn¬ 
ished  by  the  United  States.  Such  portions 
of  any  research  reactor  furnished  under  this 
section  as  may  be  appropriately  die-stamped 
or  labeled  as  a  product  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  so  stamped  or  labeled: 

“Sec.  420.  Malaria  Eradication:  The  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  that 
the  disease  of  malaria,  because  of  its  wide¬ 
spread  prevalence,  debilitating  effects,  and 
heavy  toll  in  hrunan  life,  constitutes  a  ma- 
or  deterrent  to  the  efforts  of  many  peoples 
to  develop  their  economic  resources  and  pro¬ 
ductive  capacities  and  to  Improve  their  liv¬ 
ing  conditions,  and  further  recognizing  that 
it  now  appears  technically  feasible  to  eradi¬ 
cate  this  disease,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this 
section  to  assist  other  peoples  in  their  efforts 
to  eradicate  malaria.  The  President  is 
hereby  authorized  to  furnish  to  such  na¬ 
tions,  organizations,  persons  or  other  en¬ 
tities  as  he  may  determine,  and  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  specify, 
financial  and  other  assistance  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section.  Not  to  exceed 
$23,300,000  of  the  funds  made  available  pur¬ 
suant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this  act 
(other  than  title  I,  chapter  1,  and  title  II) 
may  be  used  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  section.” 

The  CHAIRMAN'.  The  (Z^lerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  first  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  18,  line  17, 
strike  out  “$250,000,000”  and  insert  “$275,- 
000,000.” 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  5  min¬ 
utes  on  this  amendment.  It  was  adopted 
by  a  very  close  vote  in  the  committee. 
It  raises  the  figure  of  the  other  body 
from  $250  million  to  $275  million.  At 
one  time  there  was  an  amendment 
adopted  in  the  committee  to  cut  the 
amount,  and  then  that  was  reversed  and 
badly  defeated.  I  think  it  would  save 
time  now  and  in  conference  if  we  would 
revert  to  the  figure  of  the  other  body, 
so  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  de¬ 
feated,  which  would  leave  it  at  $250 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal¬ 
ance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  re- 
jeeted 

The’ CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  18.  line  19, 
strike  out  “political  or  economic”  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  “freedom  and.” 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  CSerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  21,  line  4 
strike  out  “$200,000,000”  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  “$150,000,000.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment.  Page  25,  line  12, 
after  the  word  “labeled”  insert:  "Provided, 
That  funds  made  available  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  expended  in  any  country 
which  fails  to  agree  to  Inspection  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  any  facilities  constructed  In  whole 
or  in  part  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec¬ 
tion.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment  Page  26.  line  6, 
after  the  period  strike  out  the  balance  of 
the  line  and  lines  7  to  10,  Inclusive, 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hats  of  Ohio: 
On  page  23,  line  12,  strike  out  “$33,000,000” 
and  Insert  “$32,500,000.” 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  which  I  was  chairman 
made  an  investigation  into  one  phase  of 
the  administration  of  the  ICA.  We  have 
not  had  time  to  complete  it.  The  inves¬ 
tigation  was  on  the  matter  of  the  can¬ 
cellation  of  a  charter  and  a  more 
expensive  one  substituted. 

Thus  far  we  have  developed  this  fact, 
and,  incidentally,  may  I  say  I  offered 
this  amendment  in  committee  and  it  was 
lost  on  an  1 1  to  1 1  tie  vote.  We  developed 
the  fact  that  the  Bureau  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  ICA  which  started  out  as  a 
3-man  operation  has  now  grown  to  a 
23-person  operation,  13  of  whom  are 
GS-14’s  or  above  and  1  of  whom  is  a  $50 
a  day  consultant.  In  other  words,  in 
that  division  of  23  there  are  14  chiefs 
and  9  Indians. 

I  offer  this  amendment  not  to  abolish 
the  division  but  to  serve  notice  if  that 
is  the  kind  of  loose  administration  they 
have  down  there  in  another  year  we 
hope  to  go  over  it  more  thoroughly  and 
they  better  tighten  up.  I  do  not  think  a 
half  million  dollars  is  going  to  make  or 
break  them,  but  a  half  million  dollars  is 
worth  saving. 

Mr.  'VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr,  Chairman,  this  amount  has  al¬ 
ready  been  cut  $2  million  below  the  ad¬ 
ministration  request.  John  Hollister, 
who  is  going  out  and  has  no  personal 
interest  in  the  matter,  was  particularly 
anxious  that  this  amount  be  kept  up. 
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He  said,  “You  cannot  expect  us  to  do  the 
doublechecking  that  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office  and  the  Government  Op¬ 
erations  Committee  and  others  want  us 
to  do  all  over  the  world  if  we  do  not 
have  the  help  to  do  it.” 

He  has  cut  down  the  administration 
cost  very  largely  over  his  predecessor  but 
this  item  is  too  low  now  and  I  hope  that 
the  amount  will  not  be  further  tampered 
with. 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  particularly  a 
place  that  anybody  who  is  interested  in 
economy  should  not  cut  because  these 
are  the  people  who  check.  We  want  high 
level  people  in  this  agency  who  will 
check  these  foreign  operations  and  con¬ 
trol  them.  That  has  been  one  of  the 
troubles  with  the  program  in  the  past. 
There  has  not  been  adequate  supervi¬ 
sion  and  policy  facilities  provided  for 
this  agency  for  the  best  administration. 
I  am  opposed  to  the  pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VorysI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and_on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio), 
there  were — ayes  116,  noes  92. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On 
page  18.  line  17,  strike  out  “$275,000,000’* 
and  insert  “$273,500,000.” 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 

will  state  it. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Has  not  the  committee 
already  acted  upon  that  and  accepted  an 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  reducing  that  figure  from  $275 
million  to  $250  million?  It  has  already 
been  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  committee 
amendment  was  rejected.  The  figure 
now  is  $250  million. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Well,  the  amendment  is 
not  in  order,  then. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tt  is  not  in  order 
in  the  form  it  was  offered.  The  figure 
now  in  the  bill  is  $250  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gross:  On  page 
24,  line  24.  strike  out  “$7,000,000”  and  in¬ 
sert  “$4,000,000”. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  say  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  I  previously  tried  to  offer 
that  that  is  one  of  the  nice  things  about 
trying  to  amend  a  bill  which  is  so  sub¬ 
ject  to  committee  amendments  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  figure  it  out.  The 
amendment  I  wanted  to  offer  would 
have  stopped  the  practice  of  spending 
$1.5  million  a  year  to  provide  for  tech¬ 
nicians  for  the  European  Productivity 


Agency.  Production  is  far  above  pre¬ 
war  levels  in  Europe,  but  still  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  sending  management  ex¬ 
perts  over  there  to  tell  them  how  to  run 
their  factories  in  Europe  to  the  tune  of 
$1.5  million  a  year. 

The  amendment  I  have  just  offered 
goes  to  the  $7  million  appropriation  for 
so-called  Atoms  For  Peace.  According 
to  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee,  there  is  $4.8  million  unobligated 
and  unexpended  from  last  year’s  appro¬ 
priation.  An  appropriation  of  $7  mil¬ 
lion  is  reported  in  this  bill  where  all 
they  could  spend  on  this  program  last 
year  was  $2.8  million. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  it  to 
$4  million.  Surely  that  is  enough. 
More  than  that,  foreign  personnel  are 
being  trained  for  this  Reactor  Program 
out  of  Mutual  Security  Fimds.  This 
is  a  good  place  to  apply  some  finan¬ 
cial  sanity  and  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
This  is  an  important  item  carrying  an 
authorization  for  $7  million, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi¬ 
sion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Judd)  there 
were — ayes  86,  noes  114. 

So,  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

On  page  18,  line  23,  strike  out  “$100,000,- 
000”  and  all  that  follows  down  through  line 
2  on  page  19. 

On  page  20,  strike  out  lines  16  through  18 
and  insert  the  following:  “In  subsection  (a), 
strike  out  all  of  the  first  sentence  through 
‘fiscal  year’  and  insert  the  following:  ‘Of  the 
funds  made  available  under  section  400  (a) 
of  this  act,  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  may 
be  used  in  any  fiscal  year’;  and.” 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  offered  as  a  result  of  an 
analysis  I  made  of  the  President’s  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority  imder  this  bill.  It 
does  not  reduce  the  authorization  at  all 
but  it  does  reduce  the  President’s  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority  by  $150  million.  It 
requires  that  the  fimds  that  are  au¬ 
thorized  for  discretionary  use  under  sec¬ 
tion  401  must  come  from  the  funds  au¬ 
thorized  under  section  400.  As  the  bill 
now  stands  the  President  could  divert 
$150  million  from  any  purpose  covered 
by  the  bill  and  use  it  without  regard  to 
any  legislative  restrictions. 

Hardly  any  of  us  realize  the  extent  to 
which  the  President  has  absolute  dis¬ 
cretion  over  the  use  of  funds  under  this 
bill.  I  have  made  an  analysis  of  this, 
so  bear  with  me  for  a  few  minutes  while 
I  tell  you  about  the  wide  latitude  which 
I  believe  is  both  unnecessary  and  un¬ 
wise. 

Section  400  (a)  of  the  bill,  as  reported 
out  by  the  committee,  provides  a  special 
assistance  or  contingency  fund  for  use 
by  the  President  on  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  he  may  specify.  The  House 
Subcommittee  on  International  Opera¬ 
tions  of  which  I  am  chairman  made  a 
detailed  study  this  spring  of  ICA’s 


budgeting  procedures  and  of  the  so- 
called  programing  that  precedes  the  an¬ 
nual  presentation.  One  of  the  observa¬ 
tions  that  disturbed  and  distressed  us 
most  was  ICA’s  lack  of  candor  with  the 
Congress  in  its  annual  illustrative  budg¬ 
et  presentation.  We  noted  and  pointed 
out  in  our  report  that  In  fiscal  year 
1956,  expenditures  actually  made  in  in¬ 
dividual  coimtry  programs  varied  by 
over  30  percent  from  the  illustrative 
programs  which  were  used  by  ICA  in 
congressional  presentations  to  justify 
authorizations  and  appropriations. 
Among  our  recommendations  was  one 
that  ICA  meet  its  unplannable  needs 
from  a  special  Presidential  fund  set  up 
expressly  for  contingencies,  in  lieu  of 
the  prior  practice  of  robbing  one  coun¬ 
try  program  to  feed  another. 

We  certainly  did  not  have  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  President  should  be 
given  a  discretionary  fund  of  the  pro¬ 
portions  proposed  under  this  bill.  Let 
me  list  for  you  the  almost  incredible 
amount  of  money  which  this  bill  would 
make  available  to  the  President,  which 
he  may  expend  in  almost  any  way  he 
sees  fit,  and  without  effective  control  by 
the  Congress  or  anyone  else. 

Section  400  gives  him  a  special  assist¬ 
ance  fund  of  $250  million.  Section  401 
authorizes  the  President  to  expend,  in 
addition  to  the  fund  to  be  appropriated 
under  section  400,  $150  million  of  funds 
otherwise  appropriated  under  the  act, 
without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
this  act.  Just  how  that  differs  from 
terms  and  conditions  specified  by  the 
President,  I  am  not  sure,  but  it  seems 
pretty  clear  that  even  if  this  bill  were 
loaded  with  safeguards  of  congressional 
control,  section  401  authorizes  the  Presi¬ 
dent  to  disregard  them.  This  same  sec¬ 
tion  also  authorizes  the  President  to 
spend  $50  million  of  mutual  security 
funds  on  an  unvouchered  basis.  They 
are  described  with  this  very  word  in 
section  513,  last  sentence.  This  is  not 
$50  million  out  of  the  preceding  $150 
million — this  is  another  $50  million. 
That  means  a  $200  million  discretionai-y 
authority  is  granted  by  this  one  section. 
Added  to  the  $250  million  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  by  section  400,  we  now 
have  almost  a  half-billion  dollars,  with 
more  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  parenthetical 
comment  about  these  unvouchered 
funds.  The  Department  of  State  has 
only  one  paltry  million  dollars  of  these 
funds  annually;  only  one-fiftieth  of 
what  the  President  will  have  under  this 
bill,  and  even  with  this  relatively  puny 
amount  the  State  Department  has  man¬ 
aged  to  get  into  trouble.  Our  subcom¬ 
mittee  has  just  completed  hearings  on 
the  use  by  the  Department  of  State  of 
over  a  half-mUlion  dollars  of  these 
funds,  over  a  14-year  period,  for  public 
opinion  polls.  These  polls  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  very  confidential,  but  re¬ 
cently  an  ICA  official  leaked  to  the  press 
certain  poll  results  which  happened  to 
put  the  administration  in  a  favorable 
light.  Of  particular  concern  to  our  com¬ 
mittee  was  the  fact  that  on  previous 
occasions  we  had  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  State  Department  certain  dubious, 
if  not  illegal,  purposes  for  which  these 
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funds  were  being  used.  Obviously 
secrecy  was  not  needed  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  security.  Perhaps  this 
procedure  was  administratively  conven¬ 
ient,  but  intentional  or  not,  it  can  be¬ 
come  a  device  to  mislead  the  Congress 
and  to  keep  the  American  people  from 
knowing  what  becomes  of  the  funds.  I 
can  see  no  earthly  justification  for  $50 
million  of  unvouchered  funds  and  if  they 
are  granted,  as  a  minimum  precaution 
we  should  require  unrestricted  and  un¬ 
contested  right  of  congressional  post¬ 
audit. 

Let  us  get  back  to  our  accounting — 
our  totaling  up  of  the  Presidential  dis¬ 
cretionary  fund.  Sections  400  and  401 
give  him  $450  million.  Section  501  of 
this  bill  gives  the  President  authority  to 
transfer  up  to  10  percent  of  the  total 
appropriation  to  uses  other  than  those 
presented  to  the  Congress.  He  is  au¬ 
thorized,  for  example,  to  take  money  ap¬ 
propriated  for  military  equipment  and 
put  it  into  the  catchall  category  known 
as  defense  support.  This  is  the  cate¬ 
gory,  you  will  remember,  about  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  committee  them¬ 
selves  at  page  19  in  the  report  on  this 
bill  concluded  that  the  Congress  had 
better  keep  careful  watch  to  be  sure 
■“that  is  not  just  a  disguised  form  of 
economic  development  aid.’’ 

What  does  this  10  percent  mean  in 
dollars?  If  we  disregard  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  fund,  which  is  insulated 
from  this  transfer  authority,  and  if  we 
refrain  from  recalculating  the  special 
assistance  fund,  which  is  already  lOO 
percent  available  at  the  Pi-esident’s  dis¬ 
cretion,  and  if  we  take  10  percent  of 
■what  remains,  we  come  up  with  $245  mil¬ 
lion.  Added  to  the  two  figures  I  have  al¬ 
ready  given  you,  we  get  a  total  of  $695 
million — more  than  20  percent  of  the 
total  amount  authorized  by  the  bill. 

I  want  to  remind  you  that  this 
$695  million  we  have  been  talking  about 
represents  only  the  discretionary  au¬ 
thority  directly  authorized  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  mider  this  pending  bill.  This  is  in 
addition  to  other  discretionary  author¬ 
ity  already  in  existence  such  as  that  re¬ 
lating  to  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  coun¬ 
terpart  funds,  and  another  billion  of  lo¬ 
cal  currency  generated  by  agricultural 
surplus  transactions  under  Public  Law 
480. 
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But  let  us  recapitulate  the  directly 
available  discretionary  authority;  $250 
million  are  provided  under  section  400; 
another  $200  million  imder  section  401; 
and  $245  million  under  the  transfer  au¬ 
thority  provided  in  section  501.  These 
total  $695  million.  There  are  also  sub¬ 
stantial  carryovers  under  sections  543 
and  548  of  ■unexpended  funds  from  prior 
years.  I  cannot  calculate  the  total  of 
these,  but  I  can  immediately  think  of 
$80  million  remaining  from  the  $200  mil¬ 
lion  authority  under  the  Middle  East 
resolution,  and  $87  million  still  imused 
from  the  President’s  so-called  fimd  for 
Asian  development.  These  totals 
amount  to  $887  million.  It  is  unthink¬ 
able  that  we  would  delegate  so  much 
authority.  Join  me  in  adopting  this 
amendment  to  reduce  just  a  little  the 
extent  to  which  we  transfer  our  duties 
and  responsibilities  to  the  Executive. 


(Mr.  HARDY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  has  correctly  said,  his  amend¬ 
ment  will  not  save  the  taxpayers  any 
money.  It  will  merely  deprive  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  some  of  the  fiexibility  which 
we  believe  he  needs  in  the  dangerous 
kind  of  world  in  which  we  live. 

Actually,  if  we  were  going  to  do  any¬ 
thing  vdth  this  emergency  fund  I  would" 
increase  its  fiexibility  rather  than  de¬ 
crease  it.  You  recall  we  had  a  long  de¬ 
bate  for  2  months  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Congress,  while  our  colleague,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Richards,  was  kept  here,  imable  to  go 
out  to  the  Middle  East  to  deal  with  that 
dangerous  touch-and-go  situation.  The 
President  did  not  have  sufficient  fiexibil¬ 
ity  to  enable  Mr.  Richards  to  do  the  job 
until  we  passed  the  so-called  Eisenhower 
resolution  to  give  him  such  fiexibility. 
Fortunately,  it  was  not  too  late  to  pre¬ 
vent  Mr.  Richards  from  succeeding  with 
his  mission. 

If  we  lived  in  a  normal  world  of  peace, 
with  the  possibility  of  normal  planning 
and  accounting  procedures,  we  would  not 
need  any  of  this  act.  But  living  in  the 
kind  of  world  we  have,  where  there  are 
so  many  explosive  situations  and  when 
we  are  appropriating  this  much  money 
to  try  to  keep  the  world  free,  it  just 
seems  to  me  shortsighted  to  deny  our¬ 
selves  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  op¬ 
timum  use  of  those  funds. 

I  would  remind  the  Committee  that 
it  was  only  a  few  months  ago  that  many 
people  thought — and  it  did  look  that 
way — the  Middle  East  was  going  to  blow 
up.  It  was  hanging  by  a  thread.  In  a 
certain  key  country — Jordan,  to  be  spe¬ 
cific — they  could  not  pay  their  troops, 
they  could  not  pay  their  police  force, 
they  could  not  pay  their  civil  servants. 

A  revolt  was  on  the  verge  of  taking  place 
that  would  have  opened  wide  that  vital 
area  to  the  Kremlin  with  disaster  to  the 
whole  free  world,  including  ourselves. 
The  President  under  the  very  authority 
the  gentleman  wishes  to  restrict  was  able 
to  move  in  fast  and  make  funds  available 
to  meet  that  crisis.  The  whole  picture 
was  changed  overnight  and  while  it  still 
could  go  bad,  of  course,  the  prospects  of 
keeping  the  Kremlin  from  getting  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Middle  East — unless  we  were 
to  resist  by  war — are  better  than  seemed 
possible  then. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Would  the  gentleman 
indicate  whether  or  not  he  thinks  there 
should  be  any  limitation  on  the  discre¬ 
tion  we  provide  the  President? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Yes;  certainly  I  think  so. 
Mr.  HARDY.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  the  extent? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  the  bill  as  written 
has  adequate  and  proper  limitations. 
They  are  the  same  as  we  had  in  last 
year’s  bill,  no  more,  no  less. 

I  favor  keeping  the  same  flexibility 
and  transferability  provisions  that  the 


President  has  had  in  previous  bills. 
They  have  not  been  abused.  Is  it  in 
our  interest  when  dealing  with  such  fluid 
and  impredictable  situations  to  handcuff 
ourselves? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J'UDD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  We  have  cut  this  bill 
$747,500,000  below  the  Pi-esidential  re¬ 
quest  in  cash  and  a  billion  dollars  in 
future  loans.  That  cuts  down  the 
amounts  that  are  available.  The  loan 
fund  which  has  been  created  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  transfer  at  all.  So  the  amount 
that  can  be  transferred  is  extremely  low 
in  this  bill.  Remember,  we  are  dealing 
with  a  bill  that  starts  out  by  being  half 
a  billion  dollars  less  than  the  appropi’ia- 
tion  was  last  year.  Now  let  us  not  cut 
down  on  the  elbowroom  needed,  as  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
has  said,  to  take  care  of  these  situations 
which  simply  cannot  be  foreseen  in  a 
cold  war.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate  on 
this  amendment,  and  all  amendments 

thereto,  close  in - 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  object. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  all  debate  on  the  pending 
amendment,  and  all  amendments  there¬ 
to,  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog¬ 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  BlatnikI. 

(Mr.  BLATNIK  asked  and  was  given 
pei-mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  most  able  and  distinguished 
floor  manager  and  member  of  this  great 
committee. 


First,  a  few  introductory  comments. 
We  are  talking  here  about  flexibility.  I 
will  be  frank  and  say  that  there  is  need 
for  a  certain  amount  of  flexibility  in  this 
foreign-aid  program.  But,  if  you  gen¬ 
tlemen  had  sat  with  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  as  many  of  us  have  sat 
for  many  years,  and  could  see  this  con¬ 
stant,  continual  badgering  and  bickering 
going  on  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
and  also  sit  on  the  Overseas  Expendi¬ 
tures  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  Committee,  and 
have  occasion  to  learn  that  there  are  two 
yardsticks  used  to  determine  justifica¬ 
tion  for  public-works  projects — domes¬ 
tically  and  those  which  we  have  been 
building  abroad  for  many  years.  What 
I  am  objecting  to,  and  what  I  want  to 
serve  notice  here  to  the  members  of  the 
committee  is,  that  when  it  comes  to 
domestic  projects,  no  matter  how  big  or 
how  small  they  may  be,  and  I  can  name 
plenty  of  them  in  the  %\Vz  billion  public - 
works  omnibus  bill  reported  out  of  com¬ 
mittee  this  past  Wednesday,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  uses  a  rigid,  inflexible 
yardstick.  Ask  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota,  who  is  trying  to  get  ap¬ 
proval  for  a  small  project  to  provide 
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drinking  water  for  Indian  children  in  a 
small  school  in  a  rather  economically 
hard-hit  area  in  North  Dakota;  and  he 
knows  the  battle  that  he  has  had  to  put 
up  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which 
disapproved  of  the  project.  As  I  say,  I 
could  go  right  down  the  line  and  name 
any  number  of  projects  like  that.  We 
have  gone  into  the  greatest  detail  on 
every  single  project,  ranging  in  cost 
from  a  few  thousand  dollars,  to  millions 
of  dollars.  We  have  gone  into  them 
with  great  care  and  thoroughness,  and 
an  extreme  sense  of  responsibility  and 
conscientiousness,  and  we  have  finally 
managed  to  come  up  with  a  domestic 
public-works  program  calling  for  about 
$1,500,000,000  and  that  was  vetoed  last 
year  by  the  President  on  the  recommen¬ 
dation  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  be¬ 
cause  some  projects  did  not  meet'  all  of 
their  criteria  requirements.  So,  this 
year,  we  again  went  into  session  for  3  V2. 
months  of  almost  continuous  session, 
and  this  past  Wednesday  we  finally  came 
up  with  a  bill  which  meets  94^/2  percent 
of  the  objections  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  still  we  are  told  the  omnibus 
bill  may  be  vetoed  by  the  President  be¬ 
cause  it  does  not  measure  up  to  the  rigid 
yardstick  they  have  in  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  the  internal  improvement  of 
our  country.  So,  how  much  flexibility, 
is  there  in  this  multi-million-dollar  bill? 

I  am  willing  to  wager  sight  imseen  that 
not  10  percent  of  the  Members  of  this 
distinguished,  most  honorable  and  con¬ 
scientious  body  can  tell  us  where  so  much 
of  this  money  is  going  to.  I  will  match 
project  for  project  the  thoroughness 
and  scrutinizing  detail  with  which  we 
went  into  the  domestic  public-works 
projects,  and  the  helter-skelter  Irre¬ 
sponsible,  shocking  manner  in  which 
similar  public-works  projects  for  over¬ 
seas  are  handled. 

The  annual  budget  presentation  of 
ICA  before  the  Congress,  which  lumps 
these  truly  distinct  programs  together, 
is  so  complicated  that  I  am  sure  no 
Member  of  Congress  can  ever  find  the 
time  to  understand  it  fully — or  even 
read  it  all — ^before  casting  his  vote  for 
or  against  the  appropriations  of  funds 
requested.  Our  International  Opera¬ 
tions  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Operations,  of 
which  my  good  friend  and  able  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Porter 
Hardy,  is  chairman,  recently  undertook 
a  study  of  this  presentation.  I  would 
like  to  read  to  you  a  few  comments  from 
this  committee’s  report  to  the  Congress; 

The  agency  possesses  almost  unlimited 
flexibility  in  the  transfer  of  funds.  This 
arises  from  a  combination  of  the  broad  au¬ 
thority  conferred  upon  the  agency  by  the 
basic  mutual-security  legislation,  and  the 
absence  of  specific  details  (an  outgrowth  of 
the  illustrative  budget)  In  the  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  acts.  Unless  this  excessive  flex¬ 
ibility  is  curbed.  Improvement  in  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  the  budget  presentation  alone 
would  not  assure  the  Congress  that  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  projects  listed  therein  would  be 
carried  out. 

The  net  result  of  lumping  these  vari¬ 
ous  programs  into  a  single  package  is 
confusion — confusion  of  the  Congress, 
the  public,  and,  one  fears,  of  the  ICA 
officials  themselves.  Aggravating  the 


problem  is  ICA’s  practice  of  presenting 
a  purely  illustrative  budget — that  is, 
one  which  sets  forth  various  activities 
and  types  of  activities  as  merely  illus- 
traj.ive  of  the  kind  of  program  that  will 
be  carried  out  if  changing  circumstances 
do  not  prevent  it.  Other  executive 
agencies  are  generally  bound  by  their 
budget  presentations,  but  not  ICA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  just  the  other  day  we 
finished  consideration  of  the  Omnibus 
Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Public  Works.  When  you  have 
been  through  the  months  of  work  this 
committee  has  experienced  considering 
in  detail  each  individual  project,  its  cost, 
its  cost-benefit  ratio,  its  justification, 
and  then  turn  to  this  multi-billion-dollar 
mutual- security  program  in  which  the 
agency  administering  it  does  not  have 
to  list  one  specific  activity  for  the  coming 
year,  and  then  you  examine  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  approach  between  domestic  pub¬ 
lic  works  and  mutual  security,  the  lack 
of  congressional  control  of  funds  be¬ 
comes  startlingly  apparent.  As  pointed 
out  in  the  fifth  report  by  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  entitled  “Re¬ 
view  of  the  Budget  Formulation  and 
Presentation  Practices  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration” ; 

The  manner  of  budget  presentation  used 
by  ICA  and  its  predecessors  Is  very  unlike 
that  normally  employed  by  executive  agen¬ 
cies  in  requesting  funds  from  the  Congress. 
Instead  of  listing  the  speciflc  activities  which 
will  deflnitely  make  up  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  coming  year,  an  activity  or  a 
type  of  activity  is  set  forth  as  merely  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  kind  of  program  that  will  be 
carried  out  if  changing  circumstances  do  not 
prevent  it.  This  has  the  effect  of  not  bind¬ 
ing  the  agency  to  any  specific  activities,  and 
so  the  Congress  never  knows  in  advance  what 
new  activities  will  be  started  during  the 
coming  year,  or  what  unfinished  activities 
will  be  continued. 

The  prior  knowledge  by  ICA  personnel,  at 
headquarters  and  in  the  field,  that  the  Illus¬ 
trative  budget  presented  is  neither  final  nor 
binding  upon  the  agency  may  well  be  a  major 
contributing  factor  to  the  inadequacies  in 
planning  that  we  have  noted  previously.  In 
submitting  its  budget,  ICA  seems  less  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  presentation  of  a  planned 
program  than  with  securing  a  lump  sum  of 
money  for  expenditure  as  the  agency  sees  fit. 

Because  of  the  broad  authorities  conferred 
upon  the  agency  in  the  basic  mutual-secu¬ 
rity  legislation,  and  since  its  appropriations 
are  not  made  on  a  country  or  project  basis, 
ICA  is  not  legally  bound  to  hold  to  the  coun¬ 
try  programs  or  levels  of  aid  proposed.  For 
example,  so  long  as  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  category  “Development  assistance” 
are  used  for  that  general  purpose,  the  Di¬ 
rector  can  decide  not  to  pmsue  any  of  the 
country  programs  presented  to  the  Congress, 
and  embark  on  entirely  new  programs  in  a 
different  set  of  countries.  If  such  new  pro¬ 
grams  cannot  be  financed  entirely  from 
funds  available  within  the  appropriate  cate¬ 
gory,  ICA  can  invoke  an  unusual  statutory 
authority  which,  within  a  very  broad  range, 
empowers  the  President  to  transfer  funds 
between  categories  (for  example,  from  de¬ 
velopment  assistance  to  defense  suport), 
whenever  he  considers  it  necessary  to  do 
so  in  order  to  meet  emergency  situations 
which  might  arise. 

Since  such  emergencies  are  frequent,  ICA 
has  made  it  a  practice  to  hold  appropriated 
funds  in  reserve  to  meet  them.  Substantial 
amounts  of  funds  appropriated  on  the  basis 
of  speciflc  programs  are  thus  immobilized. 
These  funds,  when  not  used  for  the  contin¬ 


gencies  for  which  they  were  reserved,  are 
released  for  hasty  programing  late  in  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  they  were  appropriated. 
This  has  a  deterring  effect  on  the  orderly 
and  expeditious  use  of  funds  and  a  retard¬ 
ing  effect  on  advance  program  planning. 

The  committee  concluded  that— 

1.  The  illustrative  method  of  budget  pres¬ 
entation  does  not  bind  ICA  to  carry  out  any 
of  the  activities  proposed  to  the  Congress. 
In  fact,  it  permits  the  agency  complete  dis¬ 
cretion  in  the  use  of  funds,  free  of  the  re¬ 
straints,  checks,  and  balances  generally  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  executive  branch.  It  does 
not  provide  the  Congress  with  a  full  under¬ 
standing  of  what  the  agency  is  doing,  what 
it  has  done,  and  what  it  Intends  to  do. 

Another  conclusion  was  that— 

ICA  consistently  asks  for  and  receives  more 
money  than  it  has  ever  been  able  to  use  in 
the  year  for  which  requested.  This  practice 
has  invited  the  hasty,  last-minute  obliga¬ 
tion  of  unused  funds  which  precludes  their 
return  to  the  Treasury. 

And  also  that — 

With  respect  to  foreign-aid  projects,  the 
budget  presentation  lacks  information  on 
such  significant  items  as  the  total  estimated 
cost,  length  of  time  required  for  comple¬ 
tion,  recipient  country  contributions  ex¬ 
pected  and  received,  and  reasons  for  delays 
in  execution. 

As  a  result  of  the  exhaustive  survey 
and  review  of  ICA  budget  practices,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
made  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  ICA’s  budget  presentation  include 
evidence  of  firm  assurances  as  to  the  will¬ 
ingness,  ability,  and  the  extent  of  recipient 
country  participation,  and  financial  infor¬ 
mation  adequate  to  permit  a  competent  ap¬ 
praisal  of  past  performance  and  current  pro¬ 
posals. 

2.  That  ICA’s  budget  presentation  include 
clear  and  complete  data  on  “stockpiled”  ob¬ 
ligations  and  on  the  "pipeline”  of  unshipped 
commodities  for  each  country,  together  with 
explanations  therefor.  Such  data  should 
clearly  indicate  how  long  these  funds  have 
been  available,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
have  been  carried  over  from  1  year’s  appro¬ 
priation  to  another. 

3.  That  ICA’s  budget  presentation  include, 
for  each  major  project,  clear  and  complete 
information  on  the  overall  estimated  cost, 
length  of  time  required  for  completion,  re¬ 
cipient  country  contributions  expected  and 
received,  reasons  for  any  lags  in  implemen¬ 
tation,  and  other  data  relevant  to  the  de¬ 
termination  whether  funds  should  be  ap¬ 
propriated. 

4.  That  ICA’s  budget  presentation  Include 
justification,  in  clear  and  adequate  detail, 
of  each  country  level  of  aid  proposed. 

5.  That  ICA’s  budget  presentation  Include 
Identification  of  those  projects  and  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  based  primarily  on  policy 
rather  than  economic  considerations,  to¬ 
gether  with  full  and  speciflc  explanations  as 
to  the  necessity  for  such  activities  and  how 
the  amounts  therefor  were  determined. 

6.  That  ICA’s  budget  presentation  contain 
complete  information  on  the  proposed  uses 
of  the  local  currency  proceeds  allocated  to 
ICA  from  agricultural  surplus  sales  under 
Public  Law  480. 

Since  inception  of  the  mutual  security 
programs,  the  administering  agencies  have 
enjoyed  a  wide,  flexible  authority.  Origin¬ 
ally,  this  was  considered  necessary  because 
programs  of  international  aid  were  new  and 
there  was  no  background  of  experience  to 
guide  the  Congress  or  the  administration, 
and  because  of  the  state  of  emergency  which 
then  existed. 

During  the  last  decade  practices  have  de¬ 
veloped  which  raise  serious  questions  as  to 
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whether  this  authority  has  been  prudently 
Employed. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the  appro¬ 
priate  committees  of  the  Congress  reexamine 
the  need  for  this  flexible  authority  with  a 
view  toward  determining  the  wisdom  of  cur¬ 
tailing  it  by  the  following  actions: 

1.  Appropriate  to  the  President  an  emer¬ 
gency  fund,  for  which  he  is  accountable  to 
the  Congress,  separate  from  the  planned 
portion  of  the  mutual  security  program; 

2.  Limiting  the  broad  power  of  the  Presi- 
^  dent  to  transfer  funds  from  the  planned 

portion  of  the  mutual  security  program  to 
emergency  purposes; 

3.  Requiring  ICA  to  improve  its  planned 
budget  presentation  so  that  the  Congress  as 
a  whole  may  be  fully  informed  with  respect 
to  the  intended  annual  programs; 

4.  Insuring  that  the  budget  presentation 
be  firm,  rather  than  illustrative,  either  by 
appropriating  funds  on  a  country  or  project 
basis,  or  through  incorporation  of  the  bud¬ 
get  proposal  by  reference  into  the  appropri¬ 
ation  act  so  that  it  constitutes  a  limitation 
on  expenditures  by  the  agency. 

The  present  method  of  illustrative 
budget  presentations  is  justified  by  the 
administration  on  the  ground  that  ICA 
must  be  flexible  to  meet  changing  in¬ 
ternational  circumstances.  I  submit 
that  this  is  true  where  we  are  giving 
money  away  solely  for  political  reasons. 
To  a  lesser  extent  it  is  true  when  we  are 
speaking  of  mihtary  assistance.  But 
where  aid  is  being  offered  on  economic 
grounds,  it  should  be  on  the  basis  of 
long-range  planning,  designed  to  im¬ 
prove  the  living  standards  of  other 
peoples  and  not  to  buy  short-ranged 
American  objectives.  American  self- 
interest  will  still  be  served,  and  a  good 
deal  better  than  it  is  being  seiwed  now# 

1  am  not  alone  in  this  view. 

Just  a  few  weeks  ago  we  had  all  this 
bluster  from  the  Republican  side  when 
the  Democrats  were  compelled  to  sup¬ 
port  and  aid  the  administration-re¬ 
quested  measure  to  complete  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway,  by  extending  the  loan 
authorization  by  a  mere  $35  million. 
One  would  be  almost  embarrassed  to  dis¬ 
cuss  a  small  item  like  that  in  this  gigan¬ 
tic  foreign  aid  bill;  it  has  to  be  at  least 
$200  miUion  or  $300  milUon  to  be  worthy 
of  consideration.  But  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  bill  had  to  be  spelled  out  in  great 
detail,  and  even  the  interest  oij  the  in¬ 
terest  compounded.  I  will  say  this,  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  will  be  repaid 
in  far  greater  proportion  than  any  of 
these  foreign  loans  that  may  be  made 
under  this  development  program. 

The  purpose  of  the  development  loan 
fund  is  supposedly  to  put  economic  de¬ 
velopment  assistance  on  a  repayable 
basis.  Saying  it  will  does  not  make  it  so, 
however.  Frankly,  I  am  a  little  disturbed 
at  some  of  the  ideas  expressed  with  re¬ 
spect  to  this  fund.  I  find  some  of  the 
positions  expressed  completely  incon¬ 
sistent,  each  with  the  other. 

Let  me  just  tell  you  about  one  point 
that  is  not  clear  to  me  at  all.  The  Sub¬ 
committee  on  International  Operations 
has  been  concerned — and  I  note  that  a 
minority  of  the  Foreign  Affaii’s  Commit¬ 
tee  was  also  concerned — about  the  more 
than  a  billion  dollars  of  local  currencies 
that  have  been  accumulated  by  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  Public  Law  480  agri¬ 
cultural  surplus  disposal  program. 
Many  of  us,  I  am  sure,  have  wondered 


just  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  this 
‘  soft”  money.  ICA  and  the  State  De¬ 
partment  tell  us  we  can  not  spend  much 
of  it  for  United  States  needs,  because 
that  would  contribute  to  inflation  in  the 
countries  that  issued  the  currency, 
piose  countries  do  not  want  to  borrow  it 
back.  They  want  dollars,  so  they  can 
buy  goods  abroad.  The  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  expressed  this  quite 
clearly,  I  believe,  in  House  Report  776 
at  page  23: 

During  the  course  of  Its  deliberations  the 
committee  considered  the  possibility  of  sub¬ 
stituting  local  currency  resources  received 
from  sales  of  surplus  farm  commodities 
under  Public  Law  480  for  the  resources  re¬ 
quested  under  the  fund.  In  general,  the 
furnishing  of  farm  commodities  under  favor¬ 
able  terms  is  of  value  to  oiu-  foreign  policy 
and  this  value  was  taken  into  account. 
With  respect  to  the  local  currencies  gen¬ 
erated  under  Public  Law  480,  the  committee 
concluded  that  although  relending  them  is 
useful  and  convenient  in  reducing  a  govern¬ 
ment’s  fiscal  problems,  it  will  not  help  that 
country  to  buy  abroad  the  goods  it  needs 
to  help  develop  its  economy,  and  thus  will 
not  reduce  the  need  for  fund  dollar  loans. 

Now  that  sounds  right  sensible  to  me. 
That  is  why  I  find  it  impossible  to  under¬ 
stand  the  paragraph  that  immediately 
follows  in  the  report — and  again  I  quote: 

It  is  contemplated  that  the  fund  will 
operate  on  a  revolving  basis  with  the  pay¬ 
ments  of  Interest  and  principal  on  loans 
being  reloaned  as  they  become  available. 
Repayment  of  loans  in  foreign  currencies 
will  be  accepted  when  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  program.  Such  cur¬ 
rencies  could  be  reloaned;  or  might  be  sold 
for  dollars  to  United  States  Government 
agencies  needing  such  currencies,  thus  pro¬ 
viding  dollars  for  use  by  the  fund. 

Now  if  this  Is  not  a  wonderful  state 
of  affairs.  Local  currencies  received 
under  Public  Law  480  transactions  can¬ 
not  be  loaned  to  foreign  countries,  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  want  them,  and  they 
cannot  be  used  in  any  substantial 
amounts  for  United  States  Government 
nee^  because  of  foreign  problems  of  in¬ 
flation.  But  the  local  currencies  re¬ 
ceived  as  repajunents  into  the  Develop¬ 
ment  Loan  Fund  will  be  magic  money— 
miraculously  r’elieved  of '  these  disabil¬ 
ities. 

I  will  tell  you  what  is  going  to  happen. 
Each  year,  each  month,  that  the  fund 
is  in  existence,  some  “soft”  loans  are 
going  to  be  made,  repayable  in  local 
currency.  If  they  get  repaid  at  all— and 
I  do  not  want  you  to  get  the  idea  that 
I  consider  the  prospects  for  this  very 
good — they  will  be  repaid  in  local  cur¬ 
rency.  And  that  local  currency  is  going 
to  pile  up  just  like  the  Public  Law  480 
money  is  piling  up.  And  nobody  knows 
what  to  do  with  it.  We  are  to  wait  and 
see,  and  Providence  will  find  a  way.  No; 
ICA  will  find  a  way.  Not  a  way  to  use 
this  “soft”  money,  but  a  way  to  get  more 
dollars.  They  will  just  come  back  and 
ask  the  Congress  for  some  more. 

Of  course,  that  brings  up  another 
point.  It  will  be  a  long  time  before 
they  will  be  under  any  obligation  to 
come  back  to  the  Congress.  This  bill 
provides  them  with  funds  for  the  next  3 
years.  The  ‘‘borrowing  authority”  is 
quite  a  device.  It  is  intended  to  paint 
a  picture  of  an  operation  in  which  each 
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dollar  that  leaves  the  Treasury  comes 
back  as  a  dollar.  And  what  if  it  comes 
back  as  a  rupee,  or  a  rial,  or  a  franc, 
which  we  can’t  spend  and  which  nobody 
wants?  What  becomes  of  the  “loan” 
idea  then? 

I  frankly  see  no  difference  between 
the  ‘‘borrowing  authority”  we  are  re¬ 
quested  to  authorize  today  and  an  out¬ 
right  appropriation.  And  I  doubt  that 
there  are  very  many  of  us  who  would 
vote  this  untried  loan  fimd  a  3-year  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $1  billion. 

The  ‘‘various  study  groups”  which  are 
alleged  to  have  recommended  this  fimd 
had  generally  a  restrictive  comment  to 
make,  accompanying  such  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  gist  of  the  warning  is  this: 
A  loan  fimd  might  be  a  good  idea.  Get 
it  planned  first.  Then  put  money  into 
it. 

I  see  no  evidence  that  any  planning 
has  gone  into  this  fund  at  all.  Into 
the  mechanics  of  its  organization,  ad¬ 
visory  committees  and  such,  some 
thought  has  gone.  But  how  will  the 
money  be  spent?  Will  the  “soft”  loans 
become  “mushy”  loans— indistinguish¬ 
able  from  grants?  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  speaks  of  a  re¬ 
volving  fund.  I  am  afraid  the  gi-eater 
part  of  the  revolving  will  be  done  by  the 
Members  of  Congress,  who  will  find 
themselves  going  around  in  circles  when 
they  try  to  secure  information  from  the 
executive  branch  concerning  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  fund  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  being  operated. 

However,  what  distresses  me  most 
about  this  bill,  as  the  many  we’ve  passed 
in  the  past  years,  is  the  disproportion¬ 
ately  large  amounts  that  go  to  military 
aid  for  underdeveloped  areas,  now  at  a 
time  12  years  after  World  War  II.  These 
people  need  economic  aid  and  technical 
assistance,  not  guns.  Take  for  example 
the  people  in  Egypt,  for  instance,  dis¬ 
eased  and  impoverished,  where  preju¬ 
dice  and  passion  run  rife.  Those  people 
need  second-rate  Russian  military  hard¬ 
ware  about  as  much  as  a  sick  man  on  a 
sickbed  in  a  hospital  needs  a  hole  in  his 
head.  What  he  needs  is  an  oxygen  tent. 
These  people  need  water;  water  for 
power,  for  irrigation. 

The  gentleman  mentioned  Jordan. 
Likewise  those  poor,  backward,  impov¬ 
erished  people  in  that  area  need  second- 
rate  American  arms  about  as  much  as  a 
sick  man  in  the  hospital  needs  a  hole  in 
the  head.  What  they  need,  too,  is  water. 

As  my  close  friend  and  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 
said,  following  his  recent  trip  to  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  if  the  United  States  would  pay 
more  attention  to  people  and  water  and 
less  attention  to  kings  and  to  oil,  I  think 
we  would  have  better  stability  in  the 
world  and  a  far  greater  opportunity  to 
associate  ourselves  with  the  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  two-thirds  of  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  the  world  that  live  in  the  under¬ 
developed  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  his  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress,  on  January  20,  1949,  President 
Hapy  S.  Truman  enunciated  the  idea 
which  subsequently  became  known  as 
“point  4.”  Describing  this  idea,  he  said: 

We  must  embark  on  a  bold  new  program 
for  making  the  benefits  of  our  scientific  ad¬ 
vances  and  industrial  progress  available  for 
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the  improvement  and  growth  of  underde¬ 
veloped  areas.  •  •  •  Their  poverty  Is  a 
handicap  and  a  threat  both  to  them  and  to 
more  prosperous  areas.  •  •  •  Our  aim 
should  be  to  help  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world,  through  their  own  efforts,  to  produce 
more  food,  more  clothing,  more  materials 
for  housing,  and  more  mechanical  power  to 
lighten  their  burdens.  •  •  •  Only  by  help¬ 
ing  the  least  fortunate  of  its  members  to 
help  themselves  can  the  human  family 
achieve  the  decent,  satisfying  life  that  is  the 
right  of  all  peoples. 

These  words,  this  idea,  still  hold  true 
today.  And  to  an  even  greater  extent 
than  they  did  when  first  expressed. 
Since  that  time  Congress  has  enacted 
numerous  so-called  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
grams,  the  most  recent  of  which  is  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 
Today  we  have  before  us  a  bill  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  multiple  activities  which  come 
under  the  general  heading  of  the  mutual 
security  program. 

I  have  always  supported  the  idea  of 
mutual  security — especially  the  technical 
assistance  and  economic  development 
aspects  of  the  program.  Some  of  the 
results  of  technical  cooperation  have 
been  improved  agriculture,  better  health, 
education,  new  industry,  more  interna¬ 
tional  trade  and  a  stronger  relationship 
among  the  people  of  a  country  and  be¬ 
tween  countries. 

In  considering  these  newest  changes  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  which  con¬ 
tain  a  number  of  fundamental  changes, 
we  must  face  certain  facts.  We  are  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  new  time,  a  new  era.  We  are 
living  in  what  John  Cowles  so  aptly  de¬ 
scribed  recently  as  a  “revolutionary  age, 
perhaps  the  most  revolutionary  in  re¬ 
corded  history."  In  such  an  age,  old 
concepts  and  ideas  no  longer  suffice.  We 
must  begin  to  think  and  act  anew.  And 
this  applies  with  special  significance  to 
the  question  of  foreign  aid. 

The  world  has  changed  in  the  past  10 
years  and  is  changing  even  now.  Na¬ 
tionalism  has  replaced  colonialism.  The 
peoples  of  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Middle 
East  are  revolting  against  the  old  order, 
rebelling  against  social  and  racial  dis¬ 
crimination  and  low  living  standards. 
This  is  not  an  insignificant  group.  They 
control  one-third  the  votes  in  the  U.  N. 
General  Assembly.  They  comprise  al¬ 
most  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion.  Eto  not  overlook  the  fact  that  only 
6  percent  of  the  world’s  people  call  them¬ 
selves  Americans.  And  we  can  no  longer 
talk  about  American  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  without  considering  world  peace 
and  prosperity.  The  two  are  indistin¬ 
guishable. 

So,  like  they  say,  it  is  a  new  ball  game. 
We  almost  have  to  start  from  scratch, 
writing  the  rule  book  as  we  go.  As  Wal¬ 
ter  Lippmann  said  here  recently.  “There 
are  no  reliable  maps.”  And  he  went  on 
to  say  that  our  mission  is  “to  work 
out  a  new  relationship  between  the 
Western  nations  and  the  newly  emanci¬ 
pated  peoples  of  Africa  and  Asia.  The 
imperial  and  colonial  age  is  over.  The 
age  which  is  to  follow  is  only  in  its  dim 
beginnings,  and  it  is  our  mission  to  play 
a  leading  part  in  working  out  the  terms 
on  which  the  peoples  of  the  East  and  the 
peoples  of  the  West  can  live  side  by  side 
in  confidence,  in  security  and  in  mutual 
respect.” 


Essential  to  the  success  of  that  mission 
Is  a  foreign-aid  program  designed  to 
cope  with  the  problems  of  this  new 
world,  this  new  time.  What  we  need  is 
a  positive,  long-range  program  designed 
to  lift  the  underdeveloped  nations  of  the 
world  out  of  ignorance,  poverty,  hunger, 
and  disease  which  make  them  now 
breeding  grounds  for  international  com¬ 
munism. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  we  have 
such  a  program  today  and  whether  the 
bill  before  us  is  designed  to  give  us  one. 

Now,  I  believe  that  technical  coopera¬ 
tion  or  “point  four”  is  what  comes  to  the 
mind  of  most  people  when  you  mention 
“foreign  aid.”  However,  it  accounts  for 
only  5  percent  of  the  total  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  budget.  The  rest  is  made  up  of 
items  called  “military  assistance,”  “de¬ 
fense  support,”  and  so  forth.  These 
general  concepts  were  bom  shortly  after 
the  close  of  World  War  n  and,  like  Topsy, 
they  seem  to  have  “just  growed”  into  our 
present  gargantuan  mutual  secm'ity 
program. 

Immediately  after  the  war,  in  pursu¬ 
ance  of  the  Truman  Doctrine,  the  United 
States  supplied  military  and  economic 
aid  to  Greece,  where  Communist  insur¬ 
rectionists  were  threatening  to  over¬ 
throw  the  government,  and  to  Turkey, 
where  the  Soviet  Union  was  demanding 
territorial  concessions.  Probably  largely 
as  a  result  of  this  aid,  both  nations  be¬ 
came  strong  enough  to  thwart  the  Com¬ 
munist  design. 

Then  Secretary  of  State  Marshall  pro¬ 
posed  the  European  Recovery  program — • 
the  Marshall  plan — to  help  restore  econ¬ 
omies  shattered  by  the  war.  Congress 
passed  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of 
1948  which  provided  for  “a  plan  of  Euro¬ 
pean  recovery,  based  upon  a  strong  pro¬ 
duction  effort,  the  expansion  of  foreign 
trade,  the  creation  and  maintenance  of 
internal  financial  stability,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  economic  cooperation,  in¬ 
cluding  all  possible  steps  to  establish  and 
maintain  equitable  rights  of  exchange 
and  to  bring  about  progressive  elimina¬ 
tion  of  trade  barriers.”  The  Marshall 
plan  succeeded.  The  European  nations 
have  largely  recovered  their  prewar  eco¬ 
nomic  strength.  On  Wednesday  of  this 
week,  in  Washington,  representatives  of 
those  nations  that  benefited  from  the 
Marshall  plan  met  in  ceremonies  to  hon¬ 
or  General  Marshall,  commemorating 
the  10th  anniversary  of  his  speech  at 
Haiward  University  that  led  to  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan. 

In  the  postwar  period  we  entered  also 
into  a  number  of  defense  alliances  with 
friendly  nations  throughout  the  world, 
the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947,  the  creation  of 
NATO  in  1949,  the  Anzus  Treaty  and 
those  with  Japan  and  the  Philippines  in 
1951,  the  Korean  Mutual  Defense  Treaty 
of  1953,  the  creation  of  SEATO  in  1954, 
and  a  treaty  with  the  Republic  of  China 
in  the  same  year. 

Each  of  these  programs  Is  aimed  at  a 
common  objective,  yet  each  uses  separate 
and  distinct  methods  to  obtain  their  goal. 
By  combining  such  dissimilar  compo¬ 
nents  we  have  created  what  amounts  to 
an  administrative  monstrosity. 

The  most  recent  legislation  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1945, 
as  amended.  Under  this  legislation,  and 


under  delegations  of  authority  from  the 
President,  the  entire  mutual  security 
program  is  under  the  policy  direction  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Admin¬ 
istration,  a  semiautonomous  arm  of  the 
Department  of  State.  The  ICA  also  ad¬ 
ministers  the  economic  portions  of  the 
program,  with  the  strictly  military  por¬ 
tion — provision  of  military  hardware, 
training,  and  so  on — administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

On  the  general  question  of  sound  eco¬ 
nomic  planning,  I  would  like  to  allude 
to  some  points  brought  out  in  our  recent 
committee  investigation  of  ICA’s  budget 
practices.  We  stated  in  our  report: 

The  lack  of  adequate  preliminary  plan¬ 
ning — in  both  the  field  missions  and  ICA  in 
Washintgon — leads  to  two  major  deflciences 
recurrently  noted  in  ICA  operations. 

The  first  of  these  deficiencies  has  been 
termed  “overprograming.”  It  is  the  practice 
of  requesting  more  funds  that  can  be  used 
in  the  coming  fiscal  year,  often  in  spite  of 
the  kowledge  that  large  amounts  have  not 
yet  been  expended  or  even  committed. 

The  second  is  the  related  problem  of  the 
“pipeline.”  It  is  the  backlog  of  funds,  mate¬ 
rials,  or  services  which  have  not  yet  been  de¬ 
livered  to  the  recipient  country. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples  of 
overprograming.  In  India,  a  grain  stor¬ 
age  project  was  initially  funded  from 
1952-54  funds.  In  March  1956,  when 
the  1957  budget  was  presented  to  the 
Congress,  $1.6  million  had  been  com¬ 
mitted,  but  only  a  quarter  of  this  had 
been  spent.  Nevertheless,  $3  million 
more  was  programed  for  1957.  In  Pakis¬ 
tan,  under  a  project  for  intercollege  ex¬ 
change,  commitments  running  back 
prior  to  1955  total  $5.2  million.  As  of 
March  1956,  only  $900,000  has  been 
spent,  and  $2  million  more  had  not  even 
been  committed  to  specific  students. 
Nevertheless,  $1.2  million  more  was  pro¬ 
gramed  for  1957. 

The  amount  in  the  pipeline  of  un¬ 
shipped  commodities  usually  runs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  90  percent  of  the  year’s 
aid  for  nonproject  aid  alone.  This 
means  that  ICA  has,  at  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year,  approximately  twice  as 
much  money  as  it  has  programed  for 
that  year.  There  is  often  a  significant 
gap  between  the  amount  of  money  ICA 
programs  for  a  given  country  in  a  given 
year  and  the  amount  actually  piped  in. 
Small  wonder  that  there  should  be  sub¬ 
stantial  variance  between  the  amounts 
illustratively  programed  for  each  coun¬ 
try  and  the  amounts  actually  expended. 

Under  the  present  mutual  security 
package  arrangement,  where  the  Con¬ 
gress  is  asked  to  appropriate  funds  for  a 
variety  of  political,  economic,  and  mili¬ 
tary  purposes,  without  any  fii’m  commit¬ 
ment  by  the  administration  that  the 
funds  will  be  used  in  the  manner  illus¬ 
trated,  it  is  perfectly  possible  that  funds 
justified,  for  example,  on  economic 
grounds,  could  be  diverted  to  military  or 
political  uses.  This  has  actually  hap¬ 
pened.  Our  subcommittee,  which  has 
the  continuing  duty  of  overseeing  ICA 
operations  to  be  sure  that  they  are  con¬ 
ducted  with  efficiency  and  economy, 
issued  in  January  of  this  year  a  report 
on  United  States  aid  operations  in  Iran 
during  the  period  1951  to  1956.  What 
happened  in  Iran  was  that  funds  justi¬ 
fied  to  the  Congress  on  economic  grounds 
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as  “Technical  assistance”  were  actually 
spent  for  solely  political  reasons,  in  order 
to  keep  afloat  a  tottering  government. 
Let  me  read  you  just  a  few  of  the  con¬ 
clusions  contained  in  that  report: 

The  so-called  expanded  technical  assist¬ 
ance  program  which  began  in  January  1952 
and  resulted  in  United  States  obligations  of 
over  $100  million  in  a  5-year  period,  was 
neither  technical  assistance  nor  economic 
development,  but  an  ad  hoc  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  Iranian  economy  afloat  during  the 
years  of  the  oil  dispute.  •  •  •  The  expendi¬ 
ture  of  technical  assistance  funds  during 
these  years  was  undertaken  without  regard 
to  such  basic  requirements  of  prudent  man¬ 
agement  as  adequate  controls  and  proced¬ 
ures,  with  the  inevitable  consequences  that 
it  is  now  impossible — with  any  accuracy — ■ 
to  tell  what  became  of  these  funds.  *  »  • 
Amounts  requested  for  United  States  aid  to 
Iran  seem  to  have  been  picked  out  of  the 
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air.  •  •  *  The  conduct  of  the  United  States 
operations  mission’s  affairs  appears  to  have 
been  based  on  the  assumption  that  as  long 
as  United  States  aid  funds  were  spent 
promptly,  it  was  not  a  matter  of  great  con¬ 
sequence  as  to  what  they  were  spent  for. 

Apologists  for  the  Iran  program  reply 
In  two  veins.  They  say,  “But  Iran  was 
saved  from  communism.”  Granted  that 
Iran  is  not  today  a  Communist  nation, 
I  am  not  personally  convinced  of  the  de¬ 
gree  in  which  American  aid  contributed 
to  this  result. 

Another  reply  sometimes  heard  is  to 
the  effect  that  this  is  all  ancient  history 
and  that  the  mutual-security  program 
is  being  much  better  handled  today. 
The  review  of  the  ICA  budget  made  by 
our  subcommittee  was  based  on  the  years 
1956  and  1957  budgets,  and  we  And  the 
same  major  differences  still  exist  today. 
Currently  the  committee  is  studying  the 
operations  of  the  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram  in  other  countries  of  the  world, 
and  our  study  to  date  indicates  that  the 
case  in  Iran  was  not  unique  by  any 
means. 

Mr.  Chairman,  even  with  the  new  re¬ 
volving  fund  this  bill  before  us  is  little 
more  than  a  military  aid  bill. 

Now  if  the  administration  thinks  it 
necessary  to  pay  out  sums  of  money  to 
various  foreign  governments  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  maintain  certain  troop 
levels  considered  necessary  for  American 
security,  this  may  well  be  a  proper  thing 
to  do.  But  let  us  recognize  that  this  is  a 
military  expenditure,  not  foreign  aid. 
If  it  is  considered  desirable  to  support 
tottering  governments  with  large  grants, 
let  us  be  frank  about  it  and  not  pretend 
that  there  are  economic  justifications 
for  such  a  course  of  action. 

You  may  be  a  little  confused  at  this 
point  as  to  where  I  stand  on  foreign  aid. 
Let  me  state  that  I  am  for  it.  However, 

I  strongly  object  to  the  pretense  that 
the  so-called  defense-support  pi’ogram 
has  an  economic  basis,  and  I  feel  that 
the  confusion  of  this  program  with  those 
that  are  directed  at  economic  goals  has 
unfortunately  tainted  the  latter. 

The  Fairless  report  and  that  of  the 
International  Development  Advisory 
Board,  to  both  of  which  I  referred  ear- 
her,  are  in  accord  that  the  technical- 
assistance  program  should  be  continued. 
It  may  even  be  that  it  should  be  ex¬ 
panded.  The  IDAB  suggestion  of  a  re¬ 
volving  fund  for  development  assistance 


seems  sound,  if  it  is  well  administered. 
By  that  I  mean,  if  funds  are  provided 
only  for  projects,  weighed  for  essential 
soundness  and  for  their  value  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  economy  of  the  country  con¬ 
cerned.  The  Pairless  report  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  give  every  encouragement  to  the 
foreign  investment  of  private  capital, 
^ud  I  think  this  is  sound.  I  believe  we 
must  realize,  however,  that  there  are  in¬ 
vestments  a  country  must  make  early  in 
its  economic  development  which  have 
little  attraction  for  private  capital.  I 
am  thinking  of  roads,  schools,  health 
measures,  and  so  on.  For  these  items 
public  capital  is  required,  and  these  un¬ 
derdeveloped  countries  just  do  not  have 
it.  They  can  squeeze  it  from  the  life¬ 
blood  of  their  people,  as  the  Communists 
have  done,  or  they  can  borrow  it  from 
countries  like  ours  which  have  it  to 
spare.  In  the  long  run,  the  bread  we 
cast  upon  the  waters  will  return,  in  the 
form  of  increased  trade  with  these  coun¬ 
tries,  as  they  develop,  in  the  form  of  re¬ 
lations  of  mutual  respect  with  the  people 
and  governments  of  these  countries,  in 
the  form  of  a  world  of  equal  opportunity 
in  which  the  causes  of  unrest  and  war 
are  lessened,  and  in  the  knowledge  that 
we  have  contributed  to  a  job  well  done. 

^t  me  quote  from  the  report  issued 
this  past  month  by  the  Special  Senate 
Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid 
Program,  which  conducted  a  most  ex¬ 
haustive  investigation.  Under  the  head¬ 
ing  “Basic  Misconceptions  of  Foreign 
Aid,”  the  report  states: 

Foreign  aid  has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
a  single  device  of  policy  capable  of  achiev¬ 
ing  a  multiplicity  of  objectives.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  United  States  have  been  led  to 
this  view  largely  by  the  ambiguous  justifi¬ 
cations  for  foreign  aid  in  the  past  and  be¬ 
cause  foreign  aid  frequently  has  been  treated 
both  in  legislation  and  in  administration  as 
though  it  were  a  single  device  of  policy.  The 
fact  is  that  the  mutual  security  program 
contains  many  separate  undertakings  whose 
purposes  may  be,  but  are  not  necessarily, 
closely  related. 

Foreign  aid  has  been  justified  at  one  and 
the  same  time  as  the  answer  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  further  Communist  expansion;  as  a 
key  to  national  defense;  as  a  lid  to  cap  ex¬ 
plosive  political  situations  like  that  in  the 
Middle  East;  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression 
of  our  friendship  and  our  humanitarianism; 
as  a  means  of ^  keeping  or  winning  the  less 
developed  nations  to  freedom;  as  a  principal 
bulwark  of  world  peace;  as  a  stimulator  of 
trade,  investment,  and  free  enterprise 
throughout  the  world;  as  the  answer  to  the 
problem  of  agricultural  surpluses  and  other 
lesser  economic  dislocations  in  this  country. 

Foreign  aid,  in  one  form  or  another,  has 
been  a  factor  in  dealing  with  all  of  these 
questions.  With  respect  to  many  of  them, 
however,  it  is  at  best  only  a  minor  factor. 

Foreign  aid,  in  short,  is  not  an  all-powerful 
device  to  be  aimed  at  all  things,  in  all  na¬ 
tions  at  the  same  time.  The  misconception 
of  it  as  such  was  bound  to  produce,  as  it 
has  produced,  criticism  and  even  hostility 
abroad  regarding  the  motives  of  our  aid. 
This  misconception  was  bound  to  result,  and 
it  has  resulted,  in  distortions  as  to  the  pur¬ 
poses,  cost,  and  potentialities  of  particular 
types  of  aid.  This  misconception  was  bound 
to  lead,  as  it  has  led,  to  increasing  disillu¬ 
sionment  and  hostility  toward  foreign  aid 
in  this  country. 
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I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  this  con¬ 
clusion  that  foreign  aid  is  not  a  panacea, 
a  nostrum  to  cure  all  our  ills.  It  is  this 
confused  broadness  of  application  that 
1  have  been  criticizing  in  my  remarks 
today.  If  restricted  to  truly  economic 
matters,  however,  I  believe  it  can  be  a 
most  useful  tool,  benefiting  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  world. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  one  largely 
of  developing  the  resources  of  the 
world— both  material  and  human.  No¬ 
where  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries  of  Asia,  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East.  I  have  traveled 
in  the  Middle  East  and  seen  the  shock¬ 
ing,  appalling  poverty,  disease,  hunger, 
and  ignorance  that  crushes  the  individ¬ 
ual  under.  Economic  and  social  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  area  is  essential  and  much 
of  that  boils  itself  down  to  the  develop-- 
ment  of  resources.  I  think  Harry  Tru¬ 
man  was  thinking  along  these  lines  when 
he  said: 

with  patience  and  courage  we  shall  some¬ 
day  move  on  into  a  new  era — a  wonderful 
golden  age — an  era  when  we  can  use  the 
peaceful  tools  that  science  has  forged  for 
us  to  do  away  with  poverty  and  human 
misery  everywhere.  Think  what  can  be 
done,  once  our  capital,  our  skills,  our 
science — most  of  our  atomic  energy — can  be 
released  from  the  tasks  of  defense  and  turned 
wholly  to  peaceful  purposes  all  around  the 
world.  There  is  no  end  to  what  can  be 
done. 

I  can’t  help  but  dream  out  loud  a  little 
here.  The  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  Valley 
can  be  made  to  bloom  as  it  did  in  the  times 
of  Babylon  and  Nineveh.  Israel  can  be  made 
the  country  of  milk  and  honey  as  it  was  in 
the  times  of  Joshua.  There  is  a  plateau  in 
Ethiopia  some  six  to  eight  thousand  feet  high 
that  has  65,000  square  miles  of  land  just 
exactly  like  the  Corn  Belt  of  northern  Illi¬ 
nois.  Enough  food  can  be  raised  there  to 
feed  a  hundred  million  people.  These 
things  can  be  done  and  they  are  self-liqui¬ 
dating  projects.  If  we  can  get  peace  and 
safety  in  the  world  under  the  United  Na¬ 
tions,  the  developments  will  come  so  fast  we 
will  not  recognize  the  world  in  which  we 
how  live. 

And  more  recently  the  Chief  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  made  a  similar 
and  most  significant  statement: 

Last  month  I  flew  over  a  part  of  far-off 
Iran,  which  formerly  was  known  as  Persia, 
south  of  the  capital  city,  Teheran.  Centu¬ 
ries  ago  a  Persian  poet  walked  some  200 
miles  across  that  land,  and  he  described  how 
not  once  did  he  step  from  beneath  the  shade 
of  trees  which  grew  along  the  irrigation 
ditches.  He  told  about  flowers  and  fields 
full  of  grain  and  melons.  As  I  passed  over¬ 
head,  I  searched,  but  could  see  only  one 
shadow,  that  of  the  plane,  on  the  hard  des¬ 
ert  floor.  Two  hours  later  we  came  to  the 
green  fields  and  orchards  surrounding  Bagh¬ 
dad,  on  the  Tigris  River.  Having  seen  how 
badly  water  was  needed  and  lacking  in  the 
region,  I  expected  to  find  the  Tigris  little 
but  a  dried  streambed.  Instead,  there  be¬ 
low  us  was  a  large  river.  Then  I  under¬ 
stood  why  the  valley  that  gave  birth  to  the 
earliest  civilizations,  provided  sustenance  to 
ancient  Babylon,  and  prospered  until  its  ir¬ 
rigation  works  were  deliberately  destroyed  by 
the  descendants  of  Genghis  Khan  was  now, 
save  for  Isolated  spots,  a  barren  desert.  ’The 
reason  is  simple:  The  modern  inhabitants 
are  utilizing  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
capacity  of  the  water  that  flows  through  the 
parched  land.  We  must  make  sure  that  in 
our  country,  unlike  Iran  and  Iraq,  we  will 
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develop  to  the  fullest  our  water  resources  as 
we  need  them. 

When  you  get  right  down  to  it,  what 
does  economic  development  really  mean? 
How  do  you  develop  an  economy?  How 
do  you  develop  human  resources?  Es¬ 
sentially,  you  do  it  through  resource  de¬ 
velopment:  through  water  progi-ams, 
land  reforms,  road  construction,  mineral 
development,  and,  of  com-se,  services  to 
people  such  as  medical  care,  education, 
jobs,  and  so  on. 

When  we  talk  about  development  in 
the  Middle  East  we  are  talking  about 
nothing  more  than  development  of 
Iraq’s  Tigris-Euphrates  Valley;  im¬ 
proved  roads  and  railroads;  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Jordan  River  Valley;  power 
and  irrigation  projects  in  the  Nile  River 
Valley;  loans  to  farmers;  land  reform; 
a  wider  and  deeper  Suez  Canal;  and 
other  similar  projects.  Have  you  ever 
noticed  that  when  you  discuss  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  own  Nation  you  are  actu¬ 
ally  talking  about  the  exact  same  kind 
of  projects?  We  have  our  Tennessee 
Valley,  just  as  they  have  their  Jordan. 
We  need  deeper  and  wider  Great  Lakes 
connecting  channels  just  as  they  need 
a  deeper  and  wider  Suez.  We  need  a 
Hells  Canyon  and  Niagara  just  as  they 
need  an  Aswan.  We  need  a  vastly  im¬ 
proved  highway  system,  which  we  for¬ 
tunately  have  begun  work  on,  just  as 
they  do  in  order  to  improve  transporta¬ 
tion  of  goods  and  people.  The  difference 
is  we  have  done  it,  or  are  doing  it,  be¬ 
cause  we  had  the  money  and  know-how 
to  do  it.  I  submit  we  have  got  the 
money  and  know-how  to  help  the  less 
fortunate  of  the  world  to  do  it,  too. 

The  question  is  how.  When  we  first 
launched  a  formal  program  of  assistance 
to  other  nations,  back  in  1947,  our  pri¬ 
mary  concern  was  the  relief  and  rehabil¬ 
itation  of  war-torn  Europe.  We  poured 
money  and  materials  and  technological 
know-how  into  the  area,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  our  European  friends  were 
back  on  their  feet.  Then  we  expanded 
operations.  We  went  into  the  Middle 
East,  Africa,  Southeast  Asia,  the  Far 
East,  and  Latin  America.  We  ap¬ 
proached  this  worldwide  undertaking 
with  the  same  formula  that  had  worked 
so  well  in  Europe — do  it  big  and  do  it 
fast.  And  here  we  ran  into  trouble.  The 
old  formula  didn’t  work  any  more. 

Is  is  obvious  that  the  methods  that  had 
rescued  Europe  simply  could  not  produce 
the  same  results  in  the  arid  deserts  of 
north  Africa  and  the  teeming  areas  of 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  remote  back 
country  of  Latin  America.  Our  efforts 
to  do  big  things  in  a  hurry  in  under¬ 
developed  countries  has  resulted  in 
chaos,  confusion,  and  dollars  down  the 
drain. 

Why  didn’t  it  work?  In  the  first  place 
the  European  recovery  program  was 
what  the  term  implies — recovery.  These 
nations  had  relatively  stable  economic 
bases  upon  which  to  start  before  the  war 
ravaged  them.  This  is  not  true  of  the 
underdeveloped  nations.  There  we  are 
not  so  concerned  with  “recovery”  but 
with  actual  development.  In  the  sec¬ 
ond  place,  the  European  recovery  pro¬ 
gram  was  not  faced  with  a  social 
revolution  such  as  is  occurring  in  the 


underdeveloped  nations.  Any  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  foreign  aid  must  take  these 
two  factors  into  consideration,  otherwise 
it  is  doomed  to  fail. 

As  Hubert  Humphrbtv  said  recently 
“We  need  a  new  emphasis.”  More  and 
more,  this  idea  is  gaining  favor.  Paul 
Hoffman,  Eric  Johnston,  the  Millikan- 
Rostow  report,  even  Dulles,  are  talking  in 
terms  of  “long-range  economic  aid  to 
underdeveloped  nations.” 

As  Mr.  Rostow,  a  staff  member  of  the 
Center  for  International  Studies  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  Washington  Post 
article ; 

A  successful  economic  aid  program  cannot 
be  conceived  as  a  crash  effort,  designed  to 
deal  with  an  urgent  crisis;  it  cannot  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  projected  as  an  antl-Communist 
venture;  it  cannot  be  successfully  organized 
as  a  military  assistance  effort.  It  must  be 
addressed  to  long-run  goals,  positive,  con¬ 
structive  purposes,  and  to  peaceful  tasks. 
Paradoxically,  it  is  only  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  that  American  dollars  are  likely  to 
help  defeat  communism,  deter  Soviet  mili¬ 
tary  aggression,  and  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
future  crises. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  toward  that  goal 
that  we  must  aspire.  I  am  afraid  that 
this  bill  falls  far,  far  short  of  what  we 
need.  Our  mutual  security  program 
continues  as  a  basically  military  pro¬ 
gram,  when  what  we  need  is  a  long- 
range  economic  and  technical  assistance 
program.  Mutual  security  funds  will 
continue  to  be  all  mixed  up  and  the 
variety  of  programs  will  continue  to  be 
jumbled  together.  The  loose,  slipshod 
and  unbusinesslike  manner  of  adminis¬ 
tration  most  likely  will  continue,  al¬ 
though  we  can  hope  that  the  situation 
will  improve. 

Still  and  all  the  mutual-security  pro¬ 
gram  remains  an  indispensable  part  of 
our  total  policy  for  peace  and  security. 
In  criticizing  it  I  do  not  recommend  its 
defeat.  I  merely  want  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  the  Nation 
the  fact  that  the  present  program  can 
be  greatly  improved  and  sharpened  so 
that  it  will  become  a  truly  effective 
weapon  in  our  arsenal  for  peace. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  never  been  nor  am  I  now  opposed 
to  the  fundamental  purpose  of  this 
mutual  security  foreign  aid  program. 

Few  of  us,  if  any,  are  quarreling  with 
the  basic  objectives  of  the  legislation  to 
sensibly  protect  our  own  national  se¬ 
curity  and  promote  the  loyalty  and  al¬ 
legiance  of  friendly  allies  against  the 
common  threat  of  Communist  enslave¬ 
ment. 

In  considering  this  measure  we  have, 
in  my  opinion,  two  primary  duties:  to 
continue  to  insure  our  own  safety  and 
to  exercise  the  greatest  vigilance  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  useless  spending  of  even  $1  of 
the  American  taxpayer’s  money. 

In  pursuit  of  these  aims,  I  advocated, 
last  year,  the  initiation  of  a  thorough 
review  and  resurvey  of  this  whole  foreign 
aid  program  so  that  the  Congress  and 
the  people  could  know  how  much  actu¬ 
ally  the  program  is  costing  and  exactly 
where  the  money  was  going.  I  regret  to 
say  that  no  such  study  has  yet  been 
fully  accomplished,  on  results  of  which 
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we  could  act  with  more  Intelligence  and 
greater  justification. 

A  substantial  part  of  the  reason  why 
we  do  not  have  the  enlightenment  of 
such  a  survey  unhappily  must  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  certain  of  the  offtcials  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  ad¬ 
ministering  this  gigantic  financial  pro¬ 
gram.  This  unfortunate  situation  is 
emphasized  in  the  report,  issued  only 
recently,  by  the  House  Government  Op¬ 
erations  Committee.  Let  me  quote  a 
pertinent  extract  from  the  committee 
conclusions  after  top  oflQcials  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Cooperation  Administration 
had  testified  before  the  committee: 

The  overwhelming  reluctance  which  key 
ICA  officials  have  displayed  in  laying  their 
cards  on  the  table  before  this  subcommittee, 
indeed  the  apparent  intent  of  some  of  the 
principal  witnesses  to  snow  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  under  with  Irrelevant  and  gratuitous 
side  issues,  has  shaken  the  subcommittee's 
confidence  in  the  soundness  of  the  reports 
on  which  Congress  has  based  its  judgments 
of  the  entire  foreign  aid  operation.  As  a 
result,  the  serious  deficiencies  in  the  Iran 
program  are  not  now  the  principal  concern 
of  the  subcommittee.  With  the  exercise  of 
a  good  deal  of  charity  it  might  be  possible 
to  understand  many  of  these  as  isolated  and 
peculiar  to  the  time  and  place.  But  the 
most  far-reaching  and  disturbing  discovery 
the  subcommittee  made  in  the  course  of  this 
investigation  was  that  the  principal  officials 
in  charge  of  this  program  either  could  not 
recognize  these  deficiencies  or  were  dedicated 
to  the  task,  especially  in  dealing  with  the 
Congress,  of  defending  by  highly  question¬ 
able  means  indefensible  performances. 

Now  this  quoted  extract  expresses  the 
views  of  some  30  Members  of  this  House 
representing  a  bipartisan  cross  section. 
Their  convictions  were  based  upon  docu¬ 
mented  evidence  and  direct  testimony 
from  the  administrators  of  this  foreign 
aid  program. 

This  evidence  alone,  without  reference 
to  the  very  large  amount  of  other  dis¬ 
heartening  revelations  of  waste  and  ex¬ 
travagance,  is  enough  to  indicate  that 
the  planners  and  theorists  in  the  State 
Department  and  the  ICA  have  been  too 
preoccupied  with  free  spending  and  too 
little  concerned  with  the  things  for 
which  the  money  is  spent  or  an  account¬ 
ing  of  their  actions. 

Originally,  one  of  the  fundamental 
aims  of  this  program  was  to  help 
friendly  peoples  to  help  themselves.  In 
the  present  unfortunate  state  of  affairs, 
we  are  unable  to  tell  whether  they  are 
getting  the  things  they  know  will  help 
them  or  whether  some  impractical  ofla- 
cials  are  thrusting  things  upon  them 
which  they  do  not  want.  In  too  many 
instances  it  would  appear  that  we  are 
not  presently  encouraging  a  spirit  of 
independence  to  stand  on  their  own  feet, 
in  many  of  -  the  undeveloped  countries, 
but  rather  we  are  fostering  a  tendency 
toward  perpetual  dependence  which  was 
never  intended  and  which  could  well  de¬ 
feat  our  essential  Christian  purpose. 

It  is  because  of  these  and  many  other 
like  considerations  that  I  urge  the  most 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  provisions  of  this 
bill. 

Let  us  intensify  our  effort  to  create  a 
rigid  policy  framework  for  our  foreign 
aid  program  and  then  religiously  follow 
it.  I  personally  and  very  deeply  believe 
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In  the  principle  of  reasonable  assistance 
to  needy  countries.  However,  I  just  as 
strongly  believe  that  it  must  be  done 
within  our  own  ability  to  pay  the  bill 
and  administer  the  program  efficiently, 
without  useless  and  unnecessary  wasting 
of  the  taxpayer’s  money.  We  must  also 
keep  this  program  within  the  capacity  of 
the  recipient  countries  to  absorb  and 
make  good  use  of  the  help  we  give  them. 
We  do  not  have  to  be  exploited  and  we 
do  not  want  our  generosity  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  as  a  sign  of  weakness  or  a 
temptation  to  jealousy.  This  country 
has  always  been  willing  to  assist  other 
less  fortunate  countries  in  realizing  their 
legitimate  ambitions  and  improving 
their  lot,  but  we  cannot  live  and  act  as 
if  we  were  in  a  dream  world. 

We  can  have  a  very  useful  and  profit¬ 
able  point  four  program,  we  can  assist 
backward  nations  in  obtaining  modern 
sanitary  and  productive  instruments  and 
efficient  methods  of  utilizing  them.  But 
we  must  do  it  with  practical  judgment 
and  realistic  businesslike  management. 
We  need  not  embitter  the  people  whom 
we  are  trying  to  help  and  we  need  not 
destroy  the  morale  of  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  by  thrusting  upon  them  additional 
and  unnecessary  burdens. 

Let  us  then  dedicate  ourselves  con¬ 
scientiously  to  a  review  and  revision  of 
this  whole  foreign  aid  program.  In  so 
doing,  I  am  certain  we  will  gain  greater 
respect  from  our  allies  against  commu¬ 
nism  and  the  gi-eater  confidence  of  om* 
own  American  people  in  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  Congress  to  act  in  the  best 
national  interest. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hardy]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Judd)  there 
were — ayes  123,  noes  105. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  here  about  increased  flexibility  and 
discretion  on  the  part  of  the  Executive, 

I  should  like  to  observe  that  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  has  made  very  plain  to 
this  House  and  to  the  Congress  that  in 
one  area  of  legislation  with  which  we 
are  going  to  be  dealing  on  Monday  next 
there  is,  so  far  as  they  ai’e  concerned,  a 
determination  that  there  shall  be  no 
flexibility  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress.  I  want  to  record  the  fact 
that  in  view  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  opposing  any  pay 
increase  for  postal  employees,  I  would 
like  to  see  the  matter  of  flexibility  be¬ 
come  at  least  a  two-way  street.  I  would 
like  to  see  a  recognition  of  some  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  at  home  and  a 
bit  of  flexibility  recognized  as  the  right 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  our 
own  citizens. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  two 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  advise  the 
committee  that  I  shall  offer  a  motion  to 
recommit,  which  motion  to  recommit 
will  contain  the  Pilcher  amendment. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  9.  Title  V,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  general  provisions,  is  further 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Amend  section  503,  which  relates  to 
termination  of  assistance,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Strike  out  the  subsection  designation 
"(a)”;  and  in  the  last  sentence  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (a)  strike  out  “subsection”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “section.” 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b). 

(b)  In  section  504  (a),  which  relates  to 
small  business,  strike  out  “chapters  2  and” 
and  substitute  “chapter.” 

(c)  Amend  section  505,  which  relates  to 
loan  assistance  and  sales,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  “Assist¬ 
ance”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute 
“Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in 
this  act,  assistance”;  and  after  “commodi¬ 
ties”  both  times  it  appears  in  the  second 
sentence,  insert  “,  equipment,  materials.” 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  the  first 
sentence;  and  strike  out  “shall”  both  times 
it  appears  in  the  second  sentence  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “may.” 

(d)  In  section  509,  which  relates  to  ship¬ 
ping  on  United  States  vessels,  strike  out  the 
first  sentence. 

(e)  In  section  511  (c),  which  relates  to 
retention  and  return  of  equipment,  after 
“materials”  the  first  time  it  appears,  insert 
“on  a  grant  basis”;  and  strike  out  “(other 
than  equipment  or  materials  sold  under  the 
provisions  of  section  106).” 

(f)  In  section  513,  which  relates  to  notice 
to  legislative  committees,  after  "act”  the 
second  time  it  appears  in  the  first  sentence. 
Insert  “or  acts  appropriating  funds  pursuant 
to  authorizations  contained  in  this  act.” 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dawson  of 
Utah:  On  page  26,  immediately  following 
line  13,  insert  the  following: 

“(a)  (1)  Amend  section  502  (b),  which 
relates  to  use  of  foreign  currency,  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ‘The 
amount  of  local  currency  used  by  any  such 
committee  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
section  136  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended,  shall  be  charged 
against  any  amounts  made  available  to  such 
committee  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (if  the  committee 
is  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives)  or  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  (if  the  committee  is  a  committee  of 
the  Senate)  for  expenses  incurred  by  it  in 
carrying  out  such  duties;  and  the  use  of 
such  currency  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  re¬ 
porting  and  other  requirements,  including 
limitations  on  travel,  which  apply  generally 
to  the  expenditure  of  amounts  made  avail¬ 
able  to  such  committee  from  such  contin¬ 
gent  fund.  No  local  currency  shall  be  avail¬ 
able  for  use  by  any  committee  in  carrying 
out  such  duties  if  the  amount  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  so  used,  when  added  to  the  amounts 
actually  expended  from  such  contingent 
fund  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such 
duties,  would  result  hi  expenditures  for  that 
purpose  in  excess  of  the  total  amount  which 
was  authorized  to  be  expended  from  such 
contingent  fund  for  that  purpose.’ 

“(2)  The  amendment  made  by  subpara¬ 
graph  (1)  of  this  paragraph  (a)  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  expenditures  made  by 
committees  of  the  86th  and  subsequent  Con¬ 
gresses.” 

On  page  26,  lines  14,  20,  and  22,  strike  out 
“(a)”,  “(b)”,  and  “(c)”,  respectively,,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  “(b)  ”,  "(c)  ”,  and  “(d)”, 
respectively. 

On  page  27,  lines  7.  9,  and  14,  strike  out 
“(d)”,  “(e)”,  and  "(f)”.  respectively,  and 


Insert  In  lieu  thereof  “(e)”,  "(f)”,  and 
“(g) respectively. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man,  the  amendment  I  propose  to  this 
bill  is  necessary  if  Congress  is  to  regain 
control  of  the  expenditure  of  the  public’s 
money  by  our  own  committees.  In  brief, 
it  would  make  the  amount  of  counter¬ 
part  funds  spent  by  committees  deducti¬ 
ble  from — rather  than  supplemental  to — 
appropriations  we  set  up  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  respective  committees  of 
Congress. 

It  is  only  proper  that  we  adopt  this 
procedure.  We  are  charged  as  Members 
of  Congress  with  the  responsibility  of 
deciding  how  the  revenue  belonging  to 
our  people  is  spent,  by  whom  and  for 
what  purpose.  This  is  a  most  difficult 
and  important  assignment. 

Under  the  present  procedures  govern¬ 
ing  the  expenditure  of  counterpart  funds 
by  congressional  committees  we  are  de¬ 
prived  of  the  opportunity  of  carrying  out 
this  assignment.  Under  present  proce¬ 
dures,-  Members  of  Congress  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  opportunity  to  approve  or  dis¬ 
approve  the  amount  of  our  people’s  tax 
dollar — as  represented  in  counterpart 
funds — our  own  committees,  and  the 
committees  of  the  other  body,  are  spend¬ 
ing.  It  is  time  for  Members  of  Congress 
to  draw  the  strings  on  the  counterpart 
cash  bag  and  make  expenditures  of  these 
funds  conform  to  the  regulation^  gov¬ 
erning  the  expenditures  of  other  public 
moneys. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  at  this  point  that 
I  favor  the  use  by  congressional  commit¬ 
tees  of  foreign  currency  to  defray  the 
cost  of  committee  investigations.  I  am 
convinced  that  with  a  few  scandalous 
exceptions  these  funds  have  been  spent 
wisely  and  that  the  savings  recom¬ 
mended  by  committees  as  a  result 
of  counterpart-financed  investigations 
have  totaled  millions  of  dollars.  I  do 
not  want  to  hinder  these  investigations, 
and  the  amendment  I  propose  will  not 
hinder  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  reason  for 
us  to  treat  the  expenditure  of  counter¬ 
part  funds  any  differently  from  the  way 
we  treat  other  expenditures  of  the  tax¬ 
payer’  money.  Counterpart  funds  are 
public  funds  just  as  is  any  dollar  de¬ 
posited  in  the  treasury.  For  every  neces¬ 
sary  purchase  the  United  States  makes 
using  foreign  funds  it  owns,  a  like 
amount  of  United  States  currency  is 
saved. 

Because  these  funds  have  not  been 
budgeted  in  the  past,  however,  they  have 
been  treated  loosely.  We  were  all  scan¬ 
dalized  to  learn  that  two  employees  of 
the  other  body  had  financed  a  free¬ 
wheeling,  free-spending  tour  of  Europe 
using  counterpart  funds.  We  were 
shocked  and  the  people  were  angered 
when  they  justified  this  waste  of  tax 
money  with  the  words  “we  just  did  what 
Members  of  Congress  do.”  This  and 
other  instances  of  counterpart  spending 
sprees  are  a  direct  result  of  the  proce¬ 
dure  now  followed.  They  are  the  result 
of  a  procedure  that  gives  every  commit¬ 
tee  a  blank  check  as  far  as  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  counterpart  funds  are  concerned. 

I  know  that  every  dollar  spent  must  be 
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accounted  for.  But  the  accounting  fol¬ 
lows  the  expenditure.  We  are  not — as 
in  the  case  of  other  public  expendi¬ 
tures— required  to  justify  and  budget 
these  funds. 

My  amendment,  If  adopted,  would  re¬ 
quire  just  that.  Under  the  amendment, 
each  committee  would  submit  its  budget 
requests  to  the  House  Administration 
Committee.  The  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  then  would  be  asked  to  approve  the 
budget  request.  The  request  imder  the 
pi’ocedure  I  favor,  however,  would  take 
into  account  the  possible  expenditure  of 
counterpart  funds  and  should  be  large 
enough  to  cover  these  anticipated  ex¬ 
penditures.  For,  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  the  amount  of  local  currency  or 
counterpart  funds  used  by  any  commit¬ 
tee  in  carrying  out  its  duties  would  be 
charged  against  any  amounts  made 
available  to  it  from  the  contingent  funds 
of  the  House.  I  anticipate  that  the  use 
of  coimterpart  funds  by  committees  will 
continue  under  this  procedure.  But  for 
every  dollar  of  coimterpart  money  spent, 
a  dollar  of  United  States  funds  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  committee  would  be  saved. 

The  proposed  amendment  also  would 
require  the  itemization  of  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  counterpart  funds,  applying  the 
same  limitations  as  are  now  applied  to 
the  expenditure  of  appropriated  funds 
to  committees.  Certainly,  there  can  be 
no  objection  to  that  requirement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  proposing  this 
amendment  I  am  not  engaging  in  a  fish¬ 
ing  expedition.  It  would  become  opera¬ 
tive  with  the  86th  Congress  since  it  is 
too  late  to  revamp  our  present  budget 
procedure  this  session. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  have  a  salutory  effect,  however, 
on  the  expenditure  of  foreign  funds 
owned  by  the  United  States  taxpayers. 
We  would  be  a  little  more  careful  of 
our  expenditures  if  we  knew  that  there 
was  a  budgetary  limit  that  could  not  be 
exceeded  without  the  consent  of  the 
House.  I  am  sure  that  the  European 
fling  taken  by  the  two  former  employees 
of  the  other  body  would  not  have  oc¬ 
curred  if  the  committee  authorizing  the 
expenditure  knew  that  the  cost  of  the 
spree  would  be  charged  against  funds 
appropriated  to  the  committee. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  ivill  have  another  beneficial 
effect.  It  will  silence  once  and  for  all 
the  critics  who,  basing  their  premise  on 
isolated  and  infrequent  episodes,  main¬ 
tain  Congress  is  spending  counterpart 
funds  in  a  wasteful  manner, 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VORYS.  I  do  not  know  whose 
toes  I  am  stepping  on,  and  I  am  only 
speaking  for  myself,  but  as  I  understand 
the  gentleman’s  amendment,  I  think  it 
is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman’s  support. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

(Mr.  BURLESON  asked  and  was  given 
peimission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  to  be  commended 
on  the  purpose  of  his  amendment.  How¬ 
ever,  I  fear  that  from  the  practical 
standpoint  it  is  not  going  to  do  what  he 
intends  it  shall  do.  I  think  the  way  to 
reach  this  matter  is  an  amendment  to 
the  rules  of  the  House  itself.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  would  support  such  an  amend¬ 
ment.  In  this  way,  the  issue  would  be 
met  directly  and  cover  all  expenditures 
of  this  nature  and  not  just  a  part. 

Why  do  I  say  it  is  impractical?  In  the 
first  place,  in  the  expenditure  of  so-called 
countei-part  funds,  it  is  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  to  get  an  accurate  report  from  the 
embassies  in  the  various  countries  on 
the  sums  of  counterpart  funds  drawn  by 
traveling  Members  of  Congress.  Some¬ 
times  they  are  as  much  as  6  or  8  or  even 
10  months  in  reaching  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  Then  there  is  the  necessity  of 
computing  the  value  of  the  money, 
whether  it  be  francs  or  drachmas  or 
whatever,  into  dollar  values.  It  would 
be  necessary  to  make  certain  estimates 
before  allotment  to  the  various  standing 
committees  was  made  by  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration.  That  would 
be  extremely  difficult  to  determine  in  ad¬ 
vance  unless  we  had  some  measm'e  or 
formula  by  which  to  act. 

I  repeat,  I  think  the  gentleman’s  pur¬ 
pose  is  commendable  and  I  support  him 
in  the  effort  to  do  what  I  think  he  intends 
should  be  done. 

Parenthetically  let  me  say  that  I  have 
always  favored  the  expenditure  of  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  by  Members  of  Congress 
visiting  overseas.  I  think  it  is  a  good 
way  for  them  to  be  expended.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  they  are  better 
expended  that  way  than  in  a  great  many 
other  ways  in  which  they  are  expended 
because  I  think  any  Member  of  Congress 
is  better  equipped  in  the  global  view 
which  I  think  we  must  assume  in  this 
day  in  which  we  live  to  meet  the  problems 
which  are  presented  to  us  from  time  to 
time.  But  I  certainly  think  that  every 
penny  should  be  accounted  for.  Fur¬ 
thermore  such  an  accounting  should  be 
made  public. 

I  think  it  is  a  responsibility  on  all  of 
us  to  resolve  this  question.  I  am  ready 
to  do  it.  Frankly,  if  I  were  in  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  position  in  offering  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  could  not  do  better  than  he  has 
done.  I  do  not  think  anyone  could. 
But  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  place  to 
make  this  change  which  is  so  greatly 
needed.  I  think  it  should  be  done  di¬ 
rectly  by  a  change  of  the  rules  of  the 
House  itself. 

Mr.  GARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman. 

Mr.  GARY.  Did  we  not  pass  a  law 
not  long  ago  requiring  that  all  of  these 
counterpart  funds  be  turned  over  to  the 
Treasury  and  that  any  department  using 
the  funds  should  buy  them  with  dollars? 

Mr.  BURLESON.  This  is  what  it 
says; 

That  any  such  committee  of  the  Congress 
which  uses  local  currency  shall  make  a  full 
report  thereof  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  (if  the  committee  using  such  currency 


is  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives)  or  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  of  the  Senate  (if  the  committee  using 
such  currency  is  a  committee  of  the  Senate 
or  a  joint  committee  of  the  Congress) ,  show¬ 
ing  the  total  amount  of  such  currency  so 
used  in  each  country  and  the  purposes  for 
which  it  was  expended. 

Mr.  GARY.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  accounting,  but  I  thought  that  in  the 
law  that  we  passed  some  time  ago  we 
required  the  departments  and  the  com¬ 
mittees  to  purchase  the  local  currencies 
with  dollars  from  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  do  not  think  that 
has  anything  to  do  with  personal  ac¬ 
counting.  What  the  gentleman  is  try¬ 
ing  to  get  at  is  an  accounting  by  com¬ 
mittees  of  counterpart  funds  spent  by 
Members  of  Congress  overseas.  Those 
counterpart  funds,  the  gentleman  knows, 
are  drawn  from  our  embassies  in  the 
countries  where  the  counterpart  funds 
exist.  Many  times,  and  it  is  a  common 
and  useful  practice,  some  member  of  the 
group  is  issued  the  currency  and  in  turn 
the  other  members  use  it.  .When  they 
leave  country  A  to  go  to  country  B,  they 
turn  the  remainder  in.  If  they  have 
drachmas  in  Greece,  when  they  leave 
Greece  and  go  to  Italy  they  cannot  spend 
those  in  Italy,  where  they  use  lire.  They 
make  an  accounting.  Sometimes  it  is 
months  before  they  reach  here.  You 
have  it  in  a  lump  sum,  and  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  what  the  individual  does  with 
it.  There  is  a  need  for  changing  this 
pactice  of  accounting  and  it  can  be  done 
if  we  really  want  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  CHrairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  the  gentleman’s 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  require 
a  committee,  when  it  comes  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts,  of  which  I 
am  a  member,  to  list  the  counterpart 
funds  it  wanted  to  spend  as  well  as  the 
dollars.  That  Subcommittee  on  Ac¬ 
counts  is  a  difficult  place  to  sit,  because 
we  are  called  upon  to  pass  upon  all  the 
other  committees  as  to  how  much  money 
they  estimate  they  need,  and  there  is  no 
very  accurate  rule  you  can  use.  Usually 
we  depend  on  the  chairman  to  come  in 
with  a  reasonable  estimate  and  we  give 
him  that. 

Under  the  system  we  have  today,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  in¬ 
stance,  for  years  has  requested  $50,000 
per  biennium  and  turned  back  about 
$35,000  of  it  because  they  used  counter¬ 
part  funds.  It  would  merely  require 
an  additional  estimate  of  the  counter¬ 
part  funds,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
mean  anything. 

In  addition,  we  are  doing  a  thing  that 
I  am  sick  and  tired  of  seeing  us  do.  We 
are  asking  to  put  limitations  and  restric¬ 
tions  on  Congress  that  we  do  not  put 
on  the  Bureaus,  because  any  Bureau  in 
the  executive  branch  can  draw  counter¬ 
part  funds  and  use  them,  and  they  do. 
I  have  no  objection  to  it.  Yet  now  you 
are  wanting  to  limit  the  Members  of 
Congress  from  doing  it. 

I  have  offered  amendments  here  today 
which  would  cut  down  this  bill.  I  make 
no  apology  that  I  have  used  counterpart 
funds.  If  I  had  not,  I  would  not  have 
found  out  about  some  of  the  things  I 
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needed  to  know  about  in  order  to  offer 
these  amendments.  I  do  not  think  you 
hurt  anything  by  having  Members  of 
Congress  go  and  see  these  things  for 
themselves.  Frankly,  in  my  opinion, 
what  you  are  going  to  have  to  do  is  de¬ 
pend  upon  each  Member  of  Congress 
and  on  his  integrity  and  honesty.  He 
is  supposed  to  make  an  accounting.  I 
do  not  think  having  them  come  in  and 
request  it  in  their  appropriations  is  go¬ 
ing  to  change  anything. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Under  this  amend¬ 
ment  as  proposed,  would  not  the  chair¬ 
man  of  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House  be  required  to  come  before  the 
House  Administration  Committee  or  the 
Subcommittee  on  Accounts,  of  which  the 
gentleman  is  a  member,  and  estimate 
how  much  he  was  going  to  use  for  in¬ 
vestigations  here  in  this  country,  for 
the  staff,  and  so  on,  and  then  try  to 
project  into  the  next  year  or  2  years 
how  much  the  members  of  his  commit¬ 
tee  would  spend  overseas?  How  could 
he  tell  how  much  to  ask  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration  to  give  him? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Exactly.  I  might 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  the  sub¬ 
committee  of  which  I  am  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
been  asked  by  the  executive  branch  to 
undertake  an  investigation  or  study  of  a 
certain  phase  only  within  the  last  month. 
I  could  not  have  guessed  on  that  or 
projected  it  into  the  future.  I  do  not 
know  whether  we  are  going  to  do  it.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  time 
that  I  do  not  have.  But,  if  the  commit¬ 
tee  states  that  it  shall  be  done,  then  we 
will  do  it,  I  presume,  in  order  to  save 
dollars. 

Mr.  MORANO.  Then,  as  a  practical 
matter  m  other  words,  this  amendment 
is  unworkable. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  That  is  exactly 
right,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Let  us  get 
this  thing  straight.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  not  to  cut  out  the  use  of 
counterpart  funds.  In  fact,  in  my  state¬ 
ment  I  said  it  would  encourage  the  use 
of  counterpart  funds. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  realize  that.  . 
Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  am  simply 
asking  the  Committee  on  House  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  budget  these  items  just 
as  they  do  other  items  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  requests.  If  the  committee  is  going 
to  project  their  future  operations  for  a 
year,  surely  under  the  contingent  ac¬ 
count  they  can  draw  on  countei-part 
funds. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  I  am  sorry  I  can¬ 
not  yield  further  to  the  gentleman.  The 
gentleman  is  making  a  good  case  for  his 
amendment  except  that  he  is  merely 
asking  the  subcommittee  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  to  guess  whether 
or  not  we  ought  to  allow  any  item  and  in 
addition  to  guessing  how  many  dollars 
ought  to  be  allowed.  I  think  it  is  just 


something  that  is  unnecessai-y  and  im- 
workable  and  there  is  no  point  to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  there  be  no  stam¬ 
pede  here  this  evening  because  you 
might  not  vote  on  this  until  tomorrow  if 
you  get  into  too  much  of  a  rush. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  rise 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Utah 
for  his  amendment  and  then  say  that 
we  should  wait  until  another  day  to  do 
something  about  the  spending  of  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  by  Members  of  Congress. 
The  gentleman’s  amendment  is  a  good 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I  must 
say  I  agree  thoroughly  with  the  purposes 
of  the  gentleman’s  amendment,  but  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  whether 
his  amendment  goes  to  the  matter  of 
having  members  of  the  executive  branch 
account  for  the  counterpart  funds  that 
they  expend  also? 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  No;  it  does 
not.  It  simply  relates  to  the  budgeting 
by  Members  of  Congress  through  their 
appropriate  House  Administration  Com¬ 
mittee  of  various  funds.  I  would  be 
happy,  mighty  happy,  to  do  the  same 
thing  for  the  executive  branch.  Let  me 
say  I  have  several  amendments  which 
will  make  it  possible  to  do  just  that.  I 
have  been  before  not  only  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  but  I  have 
an  amendment  pending  before  the  Com- 
r^ttee  on  Appropriations.  I  think  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  have  to  tighten 
up  the  pursestrings  all  around  both  with 
the  executive  branch  and  the  congres¬ 
sional  branch  in  the  use  of  these  coun¬ 
terpart  funds.  If  we  do  not  do  it,  then 
this  House  is  going  to  fall  down  on  our 
heads. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Do  I 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that 
he  does  have  an  amendment  prepared 
and  ready  to  offer  at  the  proper  time’’ 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Yes;  to  do 
exactly  that  all  the  way  down  the  line. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  I  hope  the  gentle¬ 
man,  when  he  does  perfect  and  offer  his 
amendments,  will  have  them  reach  this 
problem  which  I  think  we  all  desire,  and 
that  is  to  include  the  proposition  of  some 
committees  of  the  Congress  not  coming 
under  this  act  and  not  coming  under  its 
control  where  money  is  appropriated  to 
a  department  of  the  executive  and  the 
executive  department  takes  these  com¬ 
mittees  of  Members  of  Congress  around 
all  over  the  world  and  pays  the  expenses 
out  of  counterpart  funds,  an  accounting 
of  which  it  never  sees. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  do  that  very  thing  which  is  now 
pending.  I  think  we  have  to  work  all 
around,  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
says,  this  is  no  time  to  say,  “No;  we  can¬ 
not  attack  this  problem  and  that  we 
should  do  it  some  other  time.”  Now  is 
the  time  to  do  it  and  here — right  here — 


this  bill  is  the  first  step  and  we  will  take 
the  next  step  when  we  come  to  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  sur¬ 
prised  me  the  other  day  to  read  a  state¬ 
ment  concerning  the  disbursal  of  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  to  note  the  item  of  “Tour¬ 
ism.”  I  wonder  if,  under  that  heading  of 
“Tourism,”  that  would  include  Members 
of  Congress  as  well  as  regular  tourists. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  was  very  much  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  a  list  of  expenditures  by 
committees  to  find  that  some  committees 
of  the  Congress  who  have  no  business 
whatever  being  in  Europe  and  where 
counterpart  funds  are  spent  and  put  into 
this  fund  to  send  some  Members  on  these 
trips  abroad. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  that  I  have  not  been  overseas 
since  1918-19,  and  at  that  time  I  traveled 
around  Europe,  not  on  counterpart 
funds,  but  in  French  boxcars.  I  might 
add  that  I  do  not  have  to  go  to  Europe 
now  to  know  that  this  program  ought  to 
be  cut  to  the  bone. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  The  item  of  tour¬ 
ism  about  which  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  talking,  for  which  counterpart  funds 
have  been  appropriated,  is  money  spent 
to  promote  the  coming  of  tourists  to  that 
country  and  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  anybody’s  traveling  on  counterpart 
in  any  way,  shape,  or  form,  and  if  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  said  it  did,  he  is 
mistaken. 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  If  I  gave  that 
impression,  I  did  not  mean  that.  The 
gentleman  is  right.  Those  are  not  the 
funds  we  refer  to  in  this  amendment. 
This  amendment  relates  to  another 
matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Utah. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  86,  noes  148. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  10.  Title  V,  chapter  2,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  organization  and  administration, 
is  further  amended  as  follows ; 

(a)  In  section  521,  add  the  following  new 
subsection: 

“(c)  The  President  shall  continue  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  powers  conferred  on  him  under 
chapter  3  of  title  I,  relating  to  defense  sup. 
port,  only  through  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  his  subordinates.” 

(b)  In  section  623,  add  the  following  new 
subsection : 

“(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall: 

"(1)  coordinate  the  various  forms  of  as¬ 
sistance  authorized  by  this  act  so  that  the 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  may 
be  best  served  thereby;  and 

“(2)  determine  the  value  of  the  program 
under  chapter  1  of  title  I  for  any  country.” 

(c)  In  section  624  (b),  strike  out  the 
second  sentence. 

(d)  In  section  525,  strike  out  the  first 
sentence. 
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(e)  In  section  527  (c),  which  relates  to 
employment  of  personnel,  after  “shall  be 
entitled”  In  paragraph  (1),  insert  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  President  may  specify 
otherwise  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of 
the  employment  or  assignment  exceeds  two 
years,”;  and  before  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2),  Insert  Provided,  however. 
That  the  President  may  by  regulation  make 
exceptions  to  the  application  of  section  628 
in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment  or  assignment  exceeds  two  years”. 

(f)  In  section  534,  which  relates  to  re¬ 
ports,  after  “504,”,  Insert  “202,  400,  416.” 

(g)  In  section  535  (b),  which  relates  to 
cooperation  with  nations  and  international 
organizations,  before  “in  furtherance  of”  in 
the  first  sentence  Insert  “consistent  with 
and”;  and  before  “nations”  where  it  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  the  first  sentence  insert 
“free.” 

(h)  Amend  section  537,  which  relates  to 
provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  opening  clause  of  subsection 

(a),  within  the  parentheses,  strike  out  “and 
section  124.” 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (1), 
strike  out  “1957”  and  substitute  “1958.” 

(3)  Amend  the  text  of  subsection  (a), 
paragraph  (lO)’,-  to  read  “rental  or  lease 
outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  of  offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and 
living  quarters  to  house  personnel;  mainte¬ 
nance,  furnishings,  necessary  repairs,  im¬ 
provements,  and  alterations  to  properties 
owned  or  rented  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  abroad;  and  costs  of  fuel,  water 
and  utilities  for  such  properties.” 

(4)  In  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (17), 
strike  out  “or”  preceding  “(ill)”;  and  after 
“another”,  insert  ",  (iv)  when  he  is  tem¬ 
porarily  absent  from  his  post  under  orders, 
or  (v)  when  through  no  fault  of  the  em¬ 
ployee  storage  costs  are  Incurred  on  such 
furniture  and  effects  (including  automo¬ 
biles)  in  connection  with  authorized  travel.” 

(5)  In  subsection. (c) ,  strike  out  “$12,000,- 
000”  and  insert  “$18,000,000”;  and  strike  out 
“in  the  fiscal  year  1957.” 

(6)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(e)  Funds  aavllable  under  this  Act  may 

be  used  to  pay  costs  of  training  United 
States  citizen  personnel  employed  or  as¬ 
signed  pursuant  to  section  527  (c)  (2)  of 
this  Act  (through  interchange  or  otherwise) 
at  any  State  or  local  unit  of  government, 
public  or  private  nonprofit  institution, 
trade,  labor,  agricultural,  or  scientific  asso¬ 
ciation  or  organization,  or  commercial  firm; 
and  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  918, 
Eighty-fourth  Congress,  may  be  used  to 
carry  out  the  foregoing  authority  notwith¬ 
standing  that  Interchange  of  personnel  may 
not  be  involved  or  that  the  training  may  not 
take  place  at  the  institutions  specified  in 
that  act.  Such  training  shall  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  employment  or  holding  of  office  un¬ 
der  title  5,  United  States  Code,  section  62, 
and  any  payments  or  contributions  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith  may,  as  deemed  appropri¬ 
ate  by  the  head  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  authorizing  such  training, 
be  made  by  private  or  public  sources  and  be 
accepted  by  any  trainee,  or  may  be  accepted 
by  and  credited  to  the  current  applicable 
appropriation  of  such  agency:  Provided, 
however.  That  any  such  payments  to  an 
employee  in  the  nature  of  compensation 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  or  inreduction  of  com¬ 
pensation  received  from  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  first  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment.  Page  28,  line  15. 
strike  out  “2  years”  and  insert  “30  months.” 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment.  Page  28,  line  19, 
strike  out  “2  years”  and  insert  “30  months.” 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  11.  Title  V,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  repeal  and  miscellaneous  provi¬ 
sions,  is  further  amended  as  follows; 

(a)  In  section  543,  relating  to  saving  pro¬ 
visions,  Insert  the  following  new  subsections : 

“(d)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  repealed  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1956  or  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1957  shall  remain  available  for  their 
original  purposes  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  law  originally  applicable  thereto. 
References  in  any  act  to  provisions  of  this 
act  repealed  or  stricken  out  by  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1957  are  hereby  stricken  out; 
and  references  in  any  act  to  provisions  of 
this  act  redesignated  by  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1957  are  hereby  amended  to  refer  to 
the  new  designations.” 

(b)  Amend  section  544,  which  relates  to 
amendments  to  other  laws,  as  follows: 

(1)  Repeal  subsections  (a),  (c),  (d),  (e), 
(f).  (g).  (li).  and  (i),  which  repeals  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments  con¬ 
tained  in  such  subsections  to  acts  other 
than  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended:  and  redesignate  subsection  “(b)” 
as  subsection  “(a).” 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsections; 

“(b)  Public  Law  174,  79th  Congress, 

as  amended,  is  hereby  further  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘31.5’  in  the  proviso  at  the 
end  of  section  2  and  inserting  ‘33.33.’ 

“(c)  Section  104  (h)  of  the  Agricultural 
‘Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law  480,  83d 
Cong.;  7  U.  S.  C.  1704)  Is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
to  a  comma  and  adding:  ‘such  special  and 
particular  effort  to  include  the  setting  aside 
of  such  amounts  from  sale  proceeds  and  loan 
repayments  under  this  title,  not  in  excess  of 
$1,000,000  a  year  in  any  one  country  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  5  years  in  ad¬ 
vance,  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  be  required  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection;’.” 

(c)  In  section  546  (b),  relating  to  con¬ 
struction,  strike  out  “Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1801)”  and 
substitute  “Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  2011).” 

(d)  Repeal  section  547,  which  relates  to 
reduction  of  authorizations. 

(e)  In  section  549,  relating  to  special  pro¬ 
vision  on  availability  of  funds,  strike  out 
“chapter  3  of  title  I,”  and  strike  out  the 
comma  following  “title  III.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment.  Page  32,  line  21, 
insert  the  following:  “(f)  Add  a  new  section 
as  follows: 

“Sec.  550.  Restriction  on  assistance;  Not¬ 
withstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  act,, 
all  assistance  furnished  and  all  loans  made 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provision  of  the  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951.” 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  an  understanding  with 
the  author  of  this  committee  amend¬ 
ment,  may  I  say  that  because  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  the  committee  took  earlier  I  rise  to 


suggest  that  the  committee  amendment 
be  withdrawn  or  defeated  because  the 
matter  the  author  had  in  mind  was  at¬ 
tended  to  earlier  in  the  bill, 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
committee  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Re¬ 
serving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  was  the  request  made  by  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  The  request  was 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  A^LLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  so 
graciously  objected  to  a  legitimate,  rea¬ 
sonable  unanimous-consent  request  that 
I  made  earlier  today,  and  I  gave  him  my 
solemn  promise  that  he  would  get 
no  more  unanimous-consent  requests 
through  this  evening,  I  object. 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  sec¬ 
tion  550  be  stricken  from  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  what  is  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  this  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  printed  in  the 
bill,  and  the  Clerk  has  reported  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  what  does  it  do? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  had  offered  this  section  to 
the  bill  which  would  provide  for  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Battle  Act  to  be  used  at 
this  point.  However,  it  would  have  been 
deleted  on  page  7  in  regard  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  loan  fund,  and  since  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted  in  that  section,  I  ask  to  have  it 
withdrawn  at  this  point, 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  application  of 
the  Battle  Act  goes  to  some  section  of 
the  development  loan  fund,  the  so-called 
development  loan  fund;  is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Yes,  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentlewoman  does 
not  think  that  the  Battle  Act  is  going 
to  be  enforced  any  more  than  it  has  been 
for  the  last  several  years,  does  she? 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Well.  I 
certainly  hope  it  will  be;  at  least,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  have 
to  notify  the  appropriate  committee 
when  he  decides  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  doubt  it.  I  am  for  the 
gentlewoman’s  amendment  and  com¬ 
mend  her  for  offering  it.  I  shall  not  ob¬ 
ject  to  her  withdrawing  the  amendment 
at  this  point  in  the  bill,  but  I  am  sure 
neither  the  gentlewoman  nor  anyone  else 
can  cite  me  one  instance  of  where  the 
Battle  Act  has  been  applied  since  it  was 
enacted. 

It  has  not  been  enforced,  and  it  will 
not  be  made  effective  because  to  penalize 
some  of  our  alleged  foreign  friends  for 
supplying  the  Communists  with  strategic 
materials  might  injure  their  feelings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
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The  Clerk  i*ead  as  follows: 

Amendment  ofifered  by  Mr.  Porter;  On 
page  33  after  line  2,  Insert  the  following: 

“(g)  add  a  new  section  as  follows:. 

"  'Sec.  651.  Restrictions  on  assistance  to 
Latin  American  dictatorships:  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  any  other  provision  of  this  act,  none  of 
the  fimds  made  available  under  this  act  (ex¬ 
cept  under  secs.  306,  406,  and  420)  shall  be 
expended  In  any  country  In  Iiatln  America 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  determines  is 
governed  by  a  dictator.’  ” 

(Mr.  PORTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

[Mr.  PORTER  addressed  the  Commit¬ 
tee.  His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter 
’  in  the  Appendix.] 

(Mr.  BREEDING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  for  several  days  to  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957. 
I  have  learned  through  this  debate  that 
there  remains  in  the  pipeline  approxi¬ 
mately  $6.2  billion  of  unexpended  funds, 
that  there  is  $1  billion  of  counterpart 
funds,  plus  $1  billion  of  Public  Law  480 
grenerated  local  currencies  available  for 
economic  development  loans,  or  a  total 
of  $8.2  billion.  Now  this  bill  comes  along 
and  asks  for  an  additional  $3.2  billion, 
making  a  grand  total  of  $11.4  billion.  It 
appears  that  if  there  is  this  much  money 
in  unexpended  fimds  and  undelivered 
commitments  to  nearly  60  countries  of 
the  world  to  help  them  in  their  economic 
and  military  development,  at  this  time 
when  economy  is  the  watchword  in  our 
Government  it  behooves  us  to  proceed 
with  caution.  If  the  bill  could  be  sepa¬ 
rated  in  some  form  in  order  that  I  might 
be  able  to  vote  in  favor  of  military  funds 
for  our  own  Government,  including  the 
money  we  owe  for  leasing  airbases  and 
the  maintenance  of  our  military  forces 
abroad,  then  I  most  certainly  would  vote 
for  that  portion  of  the  bill.  Since  this 
cannot  be  done,  and  90  percent  of  the 
military  appropriation  contained  in  this 
measure  would  be  used  to  help  support 
the  military  forces  of  many  foreign 
countries,  I  am  sure  that  these  funds  will 
be  more  or  less  an  outright  gift  to  these 
foreign  nations. 

The  bill  also  proposes  to  set  up  a  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund  of  $500  million  a 
year,  a  soft-loan  program,  so  to  speak, 
with  low  interest  rates.  In  many  cases 
also  this  money  will  never  be  repaid,  but 
will  become  an  outright  gift.  I  feel  the 
Export-Import  Bank  should  be  used  for 
borrowing  of  such  funds. 

Since  the  year  1945  we  have  spent  some 
$57  billion  in  these  various  countries  of 
the  world  which  we  call  our  allies,  and 
most  all  of  these  countries  are  eco¬ 
nomically  sound  and  on  their  feet  today. 

I  hesitate  to  vote  for  the  continuation  of 
such  a  program  which  may  go  on  indefi¬ 
nitely.  Since  we  have  such  a  great 
amount  of  surpluses  of  our  basic  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  such  as  wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  and  so  forth,  I  feel  we 
should  send  these  surpluses  to  foreign 
countries  and  accept  their  currency  and 
use  that  to  aid  in  stabilizing  the  economy 
of  these  countries,  if  necessary. 


I  come  from  an  area  in  Kansas  that 
has  suffered  severely  from  adverse 
weather  conditions  for  over  5  years,  and 
many  of  the  people  in  my  area  are  facing 
a^  financial  crisis  due  to  lower  prices, 
higher  costs,  no  production,  and  in¬ 
creased  taxes.  For  these  reasons,  I  vote 
for  the  bill  reluctantly. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  is  marked  by  a  degree 
of  waste,  extravagance,  and  improvi¬ 
dence  that  has  greatly  aroused  the  con¬ 
cern  and  opposition  of  many  Americans. 

This  lengthy  debate  is  drawing  to  a 
close  and  I  will  not  presume  to  say  more 
than  will  rather  briefly  outline  my  gen¬ 
eral  views  on  this  controversial  bill. 

Pirst,^I  favor  and  support  as  I  have 
always  done  in  this  Chamber  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  implementation  of  whole¬ 
hearted  international  cooperation  de¬ 
signed  to  check  world  communism, 
strengthen  the  free  world  and  achieve 
world  peace.  To  this  end,  I  am  prepared 
to  support  the  general  objectives  of  this 
legislation. 

However,  since  I  believe  that  on  all 
the  evidence  before  us,  it  has  been  clearly 
and  conclusively  demonstrated  (a)  that 
our  aid,  both  military  and  economic,  has 
been  lavish,  misdirected  and  highly 
questionable  in  all  too  many  Instances; 
(b)  that  it  has  not  been  either  appre¬ 
ciated  or  properly  used  in  many  nations 
where  it  has  been  granted  and  distrib¬ 
uted;  (c)  that  in  all  too  many  cases,  it 
has  been  wastefully,  extravagantly  and 
improvidently  administered ;  (d)  foreign 
aid  for  these  and  other  reasons  has  as¬ 
sumed  a  character  that  strongly  suggests 
enrichment  of  private  interests  and  fail¬ 
ure  of  its  material  assistance  in  terms  of 
money  and  materials  to  reach  those  for 
whom  it  was  intended  by  this  Congress. 

It  is  long  past  the  time  I  think  when 
Congress  should  move  to  cut  foreign  aid 
down  very  materially.  Economically, 
many  of  the  assisted  nations  have  long 
since  more  than  recovered  from  the 
shocks  and  ravaging  effects  of  war;  mil¬ 
itarily  new  concepts  and  new  weapons 
and  devices  have  changed  the  whole 
world  picture  and  warrant  drastic  revi¬ 
sion  and  reduction  of  the  dollar  value  of 
this  type  of  assistance.  Incidental  mili¬ 
tary  help  and  support  can  likewise  be 
curtailed. 

Because  in  principle  I  would  rather 
loan  than  grant  in  relation  to  many  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  foreign  aid  program,  I  in¬ 
tend  to  support  a  “pilot,”  1-year,  exper¬ 
imental  project  for  development  fund 
loans.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  go 
farther  in  extending  the  program  into 
the  future  and  hope  it  will  be  brought 
back  on  an  annual  basis  for  the  careful 
scrutiny  and  study,  and,  as  and  if  nec- 
essaiT,  the  revision  or  termination,  if 
justified,  by  the  Congress. 

There  are  currently  many  billions  of 
dollars  of  unexpended  and  unobligated 
funds  in  the  foreign  aid  “pipeline,”  and 
these  huge  funds  will  keep  the  program 
going  for  some  time.  It  would  not  be 
good  business  or  sound  judgment  to  al¬ 
low  the  full  amount  provided  by  the 
committee  bill,  and  I  propose  to  vote 
for  substantial  cuts  across  the  board 
that  will  enable  the  program  to  carry 


out  its  essential  objectives  in  an  eco¬ 
nomical  and  efficient  manner.  This  is 
impera,tive  if  we  are  to  have  in  mind  the 
great  importance  this  year  of  exercis¬ 
ing  effective  economy  in  the  interest  of 
the  American  taxpayer. 

While  I  have  some  very  serious  mis¬ 
givings  and  doubts  about  this  overall 
program,  the  world  situation  is  critical 
and  in  my  opinion  it  requires  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  certain  aid  and  assistance 
abroad  to  carry  out  our  foreign  policy, 
to  combat  and  check  communism,  and 
to  strengthen  sincere  and  faithful  al¬ 
lies  of  the  free  world.  But  economy  and 
efficiency  and  the  elimination  of  waste, 
duplication,  and  extravagance  must  pre¬ 
vail.  In  that  spirit,  I  will  support  the 
bill. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  CnAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Porter]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Pulton) 
there  were — ayes  7,  noes  168. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Cooper,  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend  further  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  213,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chaii-  will  put 
them  in  gross. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  the  gentleman  op¬ 
posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Yes,  in¬ 
deed,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re¬ 
port  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Smith  of  Wisconsin  moves  to  recom¬ 
mit  the  bill,  S.  2130,  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  with  Instructions  to  report 
the  same  back  forthwith  with  the  following 
amendment:  On  page  6,  strike' out  line  24 
and  all  that  follows  down  through  line  3 
on  page  17,  and  Insert  the  following: 

“Sec.  6.  Title  II  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  which  relates  to 
development  assistance.  Is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘this  title’  and  ’411  (c)  in 
section  201  (c)’  and  substituting,  respec¬ 
tively,  ’this  title  or  section  400  (a)  and 
411  (b)  ’. 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SMITH  cfit  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  181,  nays  227,  not  voting  24, 
as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  148] 

YEAS— 181 


Abbltt 

Fisher 

Morrison 

Abernethy 

Flynt 

Moulder 

Adair 

Forrester 

Murray 

Albert 

Fountain 

Neal 

Alexander 

Frazier 

Nicholson 

Alger 

Gary 

Nimtz 

Andersen, 

Gavin 

Norrell 

H.  Carl 

George 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Andresen, 

Grant 

O’Konski 

August  H. 

Gray 

Passman 

Andrews 

Gregory 

Patman 

Ashmora 

Gross 

Pfost 

Barden 

Gwlnn 

Pilcher 

Baring 

Haley 

PUllon 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Hardy 

Poage 

Beckworth 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Polk 

Belcher 

Harrison,  Vtt. 

Reed 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Harvey 

Rees.  Kans. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Hebert 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Bentley 

Hemphill 

Riley 

Berry 

Henderson 

Rivers 

Betts 

Hiestand 

Robeson,  Va. 

Blatnik 

Hoffman 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Blitch 

Holt 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Bosch 

Hull 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bow 

Ikard 

Rutherford 

Bray 

Jarman 

Saylor 

Brooks,  La. 

Jenkins 

Scott.  N.  C. 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Jennings 

Scrlvner 

Brown,  Ga. 

Jensen 

Sheehan 

Brown,  Mo. 

Johansen 

Sheppard 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jonas 

Shuford 

Brownson 

Keeney 

Siler 

Budge 

Kllday 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Burdick 

Kilgore 

Smith,  Calif. 

Burleson 

Kitchin 

Smith,  Kans. 

Byrd 

Knox 

Smith,  Va. 

Byrne,  Ill. 

Krueger 

Smith  Wis. 

Cannon 

Laird 

Steed 

Cederberg 

Landrum 

TaUo 

Chelf 

Lanham 

Teague,  Tex. 

Chenoweth 

Lennon 

Thomas 

Church 

Lipscomb 

Thompson,  La. 

Clark 

Long 

Thompson,  Tex, 

Clevenger 

Loser 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Collier 

McCulloch 

Tuck 

Colmer 

McDonough  ■ 

Utt 

Cooley 

McGregor 

Van  Pelt 

Cooper 

Mclntire 

Watts 

Cunningham, 

McMillan 

Wea  ver 

Nebr. 

McVey 

Whltener 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Mack,  Wash. 

Whitten 

Dempsey 

Mahon 

Wier 

Denton 

Marshall 

Williams,  Miss. 

Dies 

Mason 

Willis 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Meader 

.  Wilson,  Ind. 

Dowdy 

Michel 

Winstead 

Durham 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Withrow 

Edmondson 

Mills 

Wright 

Engle 

Mlnshall 

Young 

Evins 

Moore 

Feighan 

Morris 

NAYS— 227 

Addonizlo 

Canfield 

Devereux 

Allen,  Calif. 

Carnahan 

Diggs 

Allen,  Ill. 

Carrlgg 

DingeU 

Arends 

Chamberlain 

Dixon 

Ashley 

Chlperfield 

Dolllnger 

Aspinall 

Christopher 

Donohue 

Auchincloss 

Chudoff 

Dooley 

Avery 

Coad 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Ayres 

Coffin 

Doyle 

Baker 

Cole 

Dwyer 

Baldwin 

Corbett 

Eberharter 

Barrett 

Coudert 

Elliott 

Bass.  N.  H. 

Cramer 

Fallon 

Bates 

Cretella 

Farbstein 

Baumhart 

Cunningham, 

Fascell 

Becker 

Iowa 

Fenton 

Boland 

Curtin 

Flood 

Bolling 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Fogarty 

Bolton 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Forand 

Boyle 

Dague 

Ford 

Breeding 

Dawson,  Utah 

Frelinghuysen 

Broomfield 

Delaney 

Frledel 

Broyhill 

Dellay 

Fulton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Dennison 

Garmata 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Derounlan 

Gathlngs 

Gordon 

McCarthy, 

Rodino 

Granahan 

McConnell 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Green,  Oreg, 

McCormack 

Rooney 

Green,  Pa. 

McFaU 

Roosevelt 

Griffin 

McGovern 

Sadlak 

Gubser 

McIntosh 

Santangelo 

Hagen 

Macdonald 

St.  George 

Hale 

Machrowica 

Saund 

Halleck 

Mack,  Ill. 

Schenck 

Harden 

Madden 

Schwengel 

Harris 

Magnuson 

Scott,  Pa. 

Haskell 

Martin 

Scudder 

Hays,  Ark. 

Matthews 

Seely-Brown 

Hays,  Ohio 

May 

Selden 

Healey 

Merrow 

Shelley 

Heselton 

Metcalf 

Sleminski 

Hess 

Miller,  Calif. 

Sikes 

Hill 

Miller,  Md. 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Hillings 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Sisk 

Hoeven 

Montoya 

Smith.  Miss. 

Hollfield 

Morano 

Spence 

Holland 

Morgan 

Springer 

Holmes 

Moss 

Staggers 

Horan 

Multer 

Stauffer 

Hosmer 

Mumma 

Sulliv^ 

Huddleston 

Natcher 

Taber 

Hyde 

Norblad 

Taylor 

Jackson 

O’Brien,  Ill. 

Teague,  Calif. 

James 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Tewes 

Johnson 

O’Hara,  lU. 

Thompson,  N.  J. 

Jones,  Ala. 

O’Neill 

Tollefson 

Jones,  Mo. 

Osmers 

Trimble 

Judd 

Ostertag 

Udall 

Karsten 

Patterson 

Ullman 

Kean 

Felly 

Vanik 

Kearney 

Perkins 

Van  Zandt 

Kearns 

Phllbin 

Vinson 

Keating 

Poff 

Vorys 

Kee 

Porter 

Vursell 

Kelley.  Pa. 

Price 

Wainwrlght 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Prouty 

Westland 

Keogh 

Rabaut 

Wharton 

Kllburn 

Radwan 

Widnall 

King 

Rains 

Wigglesworth 

Kluczynski 

Ray 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Knutson 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Lane 

Reuss 

Wolverton 

Lankford 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Y’ates 

Latham 

Riehlman 

Younger 

LeCompte 

Roberts 

Zablockl 

Lesinskl 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Zelenko 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Anderson, 

Bush 

Mailliard 

Mont. 

Celler 

Powell 

Anfuso 

Davis,  Ga. 

Preston 

Bailey 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Scherer 

Beamer 

Pino 

Teller 

Boggs 

Griflaths 

Thomberry 

Bonner 

Herlong 

Walter 

Boykin 

Holtzman 

Buckley 

Kirwan 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re¬ 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote; 

Mr.  Scherer  for,  with  Mr.  Mallllard  against. 

Mr.  Preston  for,  with  Mr.  Holtzman 
against. 

Mr.  Bonner  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Bailey  for,  with  Mr.  Kirwan  against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georg^i*  for,  with  Mr.  Dawson 
of  Iliinois  against. 

Mr.  Fino  for,  with  Mr.  Buckley  against. 

Mr.  Herlong  for,  with  Mr.  Anfuso  against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Walter  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Boykin  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Powell  with  Mr.  Beamer. 

Mr.  CANNON  changed  his  vote  from 
nay  to  yea. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  254,  nays  154,  not  voting  24, 
as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  149] 
YEAS— 254 


Addonizlo 

Frelinghuysen 

Morgan 

Allen,  Calif. 

Frledel 

Moss 

Allen.  Ill, 

Fulton 

Multer 

Arends 

Garmata 

Mumma 

Ashley 

Gary 

Natcher 

Aspinall 

Gathlngs 

Norblad 

Auchincloss 

Gordon 

O’Brien,  HI. 

Avery 

Granahan 

O’Brien.  N.  Y. 

Ayres 

Green,  Oreg. 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

Baker 

Green,  Pa. 

O’Neill 

Baldwin 

Gregory 

Osmers 

Barrett 

Griffin 

Ostertag 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Gubser 

Patterson 

Bates 

Hagen 

Pelly 

Baumhart 

Hale 

Perkins 

Becker 

Halleck 

Pfost 

Beckworth 

Harden 

Philbin 

Blatnik 

Hardy 

Pillion 

Boland 

Haskell 

Poff 

Bolling 

Hays,  Ark. 

Porter 

Bolton 

Hays,  Ohio 

Price 

Beyle 

Healey 

Prouty 

Breeding 

Hebert 

Rabaut 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Heselton 

Radwan 

Broomfield 

Hess 

Rains 

Broyhill 

Hill 

Ray 

Byrd 

Hillings 

Reuss 

By  me.  Pa. 

Hollfield 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Holland 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Canfield 

Holmes 

Riehlman 

Carnahan 

Horan 

Roberts 

Carrlgg 

Hosmer 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Chamberlain 

Huddleston 

Rodino 

Chelf 

.  Hyde 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Chenoweth 

Jackson 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Chlperfield 

James 

Rooney 

Christopher 

Jenkins 

Roosevelt 

Chudoff 

Johnson 

Sadlak 

Clark 

Jones,  Ala. 

Santangelo 

Coad 

Jones,  Mo. 

St.  George 

Coffin 

Judd 

Saund 

Cole 

Karsten 

Schenck 

Cooper 

Kean  . 

Schwengel 

Corbett 

Kearney 

Scott,  Pa. 

Coudert 

Kearns 

Scudder 

Cramer 

Keating 

Seely-Brown 

Cretella 

Kee 

Selden 

Cunningham, 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Shelley 

Iowa 

Kelly.  N.  Y. 

Siemlnskl 

Curtin 

Keogh 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Kilburn 

Sisk 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Kilday 

Smith,  Miss. 

Dague 

King 

Spence 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Kluczynski 

Springer 

Dawson,  Utah 

Knutson 

Staggers 

Delaney 

Lane 

Stauffer 

Dellay 

Lanham 

Sullivan 

Dennison 

Lankford 

Taber 

Denton 

Latham 

Taylor 

Derounlan 

LeCompte 

Teague,  Calif. 

Devereux 

Lesinskl 

Tewes 

Diggs 

Loser 

Thompson,  N.  J, 

DingeU 

McCarthy 

Tollefson 

Dixon 

McConnell 

Trimble 

Dellinger 

McCormack 

Udall 

Donohue 

McFall 

Ullman 

Dooley 

McGovern 

Vanik 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

McIntosh 

Van  Zandt 

Doyle 

Macdonald 

Vinson 

Durham 

Machrowicz 

Vorys 

Dwyer 

Mack.  Ill. 

Vursell 

Eberharter 

Madden 

Wainwright 

Elliott 

Magnuson 

Watts 

Engle 

Marshall 

Westland 

Evins 

Martin 

Widnall 

Fallon 

Matthews 

Wier 

Farbstein 

May 

Wigglesworth 

Fascell 

Meader 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Feighan 

Merrow 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Fenton  * 

Metcalf 

Wolverton 

Flood 

Miller,  Calif. 

Wright 

Fogarty 

Miller,  Md. 

Yates 

Forand 

Miller.  N.  Y. 

Younger 

Ford 

Montoya 

Zablocki 

Frazier 

Morano 

Zelenko 

NAYS— 154 

Abbltt 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Abernethy 

Belcher 

Brownson 

Adair 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Budge 

Albert 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Burdick 

Alexander 

Bentley 

Burleson 

Alger 

Berry 

Byrne,  HI. 

Andersen, 

Betts 

Cannon 

H.  e’er! 
Andresen, 
August  H. 
Andrews 

Blitch 

Bosch 

Bow 

Bray 

Cederberg 

Church 

Clevenger 

Ashmore 

Brooks,  La. 

Collier 

Barden 

Brown.  Ga. 

Colmer 

Baring 

Brown,  Mo. 

Cooley 

1957 
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Cunningham, 

Krueger 

Rivers 

Nebr. 

Laird 

Robeson,  Va. 

Dempsey 

Landrum 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Dies 

Lennon 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Lipscomb 

Rutherford 

Dowdy 

Long 

Saylor 

Edmondson 

McCulloch 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Fisher 

McDonough 

Scrivner 

Flynt 

McGregor 

Sheehan 

Forrester 

Mclntire 

Sheppard 

Fountain 

McMillan 

Shuford 

Gavin 

McVey 

Sikes 

George 

Mack,  Wash. 

Siler 

Grant 

Mahon 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Gray 

Mason 

Smith,  Calif. 

Gross 

Michel 

Smith,  Kans. 

Gwinn 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Smith,  Va. 

Haley 

Mills 

Smith,  Wis. 

Harris 

Minshall 

Steed 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Moore 

Talle 

Harrison,  Va. 

Morris 

Teague,  Tex. 

Harvey 

Morrison 

Thomas 

Hemphill 

Moulder 

Thompson,  La. 

Henderson 

Murray 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Hlestand 

Neal 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Hoeven 

Nicholson 

Tuck 

Hoffman 

Nimtz 

Utt 

Hoit 

Norrell 

Van  Pelt 

Hull 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Weaver 

Ikard 

O’Konskt 

Wharton 

Jarman 

Passman 

Whitener 

Jennings 

Patman 

Whitten 

Jensen 

Pilcher 

Williams,  Miss. 

Johansen 

Poage 

Willis 

Jonas 

Polk 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Keeney 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Winstead 

Kilgore 

Reed 

Withrow 

Kitchln 

Rees,  Kans. 

Young 

Knox 

Riley 

NOT  VOTING- 

-24 

Anderson, 

Bush 

Mallliard 

Mont. 

Celler 

Powell 

Anfuso 

Davis,  Ga. 

Preston 

Bailey 

Dawson,  Ill, 

Scherer 

Beamer 

Fino 

Teller 

Boggs 

Griffiths 

Thornberry 

Bonner 

Herlong 

Walter 

Boykin 

Holtzman 

Buckley 

Klrwan 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk 

announced 

the  following 

pairs : 

On  this  vote: 


Mr.  Mallliard  for,  with  Mr.  Scherer  against. 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr.  Preston  against. 

Mr.  Walter  for,  with  Mr.  Bonner  against. 

Mr.  Flno  for,  with  Mr.  Bailey  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia, 
against. 

Mr.  Anfuso  for,  with  Mr.  Herlong  against. 

Mr.  Dawson  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr. 
Beamer  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Boykin  with  Mr.  Bush. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Ml’S.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
own  study  of  the  various  areas  of  ICA 
activities  I  have  spent  some  time  in  dis¬ 
covering  whether  there  have  been  any 
special  programs  focused  upon  those 
things  particularly  important  to  women, 
as  well  as  to  ask  how  many  women  serve 
In  the  ICA  programs  and  at  what  levels. 
The  results  of  my  inquiries,  though  not 
satisfying,  are  both  interesting  and 
heartening. 

As  one  travels  in  countries  still  in  more 
or  less  primitive  living,  one  is  struck  by 
the  fact  that  the  major  emphasis  of  all 
those  who  are  attempting  to  raise  the 
standards  of  living  seems  to  pay  all  too 
little  attention  to  the  vital  part  the  wom¬ 
en  of  all  these  countries  will  have  to  play 
in  the  future.  It  has  been  exceedingly 
good  to  find  that  ICA  has  made  a  good 
start,  not  only  in  the  programs  with  a 


special  emphasis  upon  women,  but  also 
in  the  use  of  women  in  its  employ. 

The  total  personnel  of  ICA  today  is 
5,334;  overseas,  3,580;  Washington,  1,754 
Total  women  in  ICA,  1,703;  overseas,  775: 
Washington,  928. 

Of  this  total  of  928  there  are  profes¬ 
sional  and  technical,  107;  of  these,  3  hold 
the  rank  of  GS-15,  6  hold  the  rank  of  GS- 
14,  15  hold  the  rank  of  GS-13. 

Administrative,  99;  of  these,  1  holds 
the  rank  of  GS-15,  2  hold  the  rank  of  GS- 
14,  11  hold  the  rank  of  GS-13,  leaving 
722  in  secretarial  and  other  such  posts. 

Of  the  775  women  overseas,  249  profes¬ 
sional  and  technical;  of  these  72  are  in 
the  top  PSS,  FSR,  ICA  corresponding  to 
GS-13-15;  44  administrative — 2  in  the  3 
top  grades;  482  secretarial,  and  so  forth. 

To  reduce  these  figures  to  percentages : 
Women  in  total  ICA  personnel,  31.9  per¬ 
cent;  women  in  professional,  technical, 
and  administration  positions,  29.3  per¬ 
cent;  women  in  secretarial  positions, 
^  70.7  percent;  women  in  the  top  three 
grades,  6.5  percent  of  total  women  em¬ 
ployees;  women  in  the  top  3  grades  in 
Washington,  4  percent;  women  in  the 
top  3  grades  overseas,  9.5  percent. 

May  I  say  that  this  is  a  good  begin¬ 
ning  but  only  a  beginning.  There  are 
many  women  in  this  country  who  are 
both  well  trained  and  experienced  in 
these  particular  fields.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  ICA  the  increase  of  their  use  of 
such  women  in  areas  of  policymaking 
as  well  as  in  administration  and  field¬ 
work.  And  I  urge  also  that  ICA  author¬ 
ities  give  more  and  more  opportunities  to 
the  goodly  number  of  junior  profes¬ 
sional  women  who  hold  grades  below 
GS-13  and  the  ICA  equivalents.  This 
is  particularly  pertinent,  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  free  nations  emerge  from  territorial 
and  other  such  status  in  Africa,  the  Near 
East,  and  Asia,  it  becomes  increasingly 
important  to  recognize  the  part  that  the 
women  of  these  countries  will  assume  in 
national  affairs.  Our  program  should  be 
correspondingly  orientated  to  their  needs 
and  their  development.  I  would  urge 
that  ICA  place  greater  emphasis  upon 
this  aspect  of  the  program,  and  look  to¬ 
ward  placing  more  women  in  the  policy¬ 
making  positions  of  the  Agency. 

The  ICA  has  submitted  a  statement  to 
me  which  outlines  in  response  to  my  in¬ 
quiries  the  nature  of  the  programs  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  needs  of  women  in 
underdeveloped  countries.  Certain  that 
will  be  of  interest,  I  include  this  as  part 
of  my  remarks ; 

Women  in  ICA  Programs 
Most  of  the  countries  which  ICA  is  assist¬ 
ing  are  primarily  rural,  and  the  programs 
for  which  these  countries  have  requested 
ICA  assistance  are  directed  primarily  to  the 
needs  of  the  rural  people.  United  States 
technical  assistance  is  Increasingly  predicat¬ 
ed  on  the  recognition  of  women  as  a  SO-per- 
cent-plus  influence  in  the  economic  and 
social  development  of  cooperating  countries 
and  on  the  need  for  the  family  approach  to 
Improvement  programs.  This  means  that  in 
programs  in  education,  agricultural  exten¬ 
sion,  and  in  commrmity  development,  recog¬ 
nition  is  given  to  the  needs  of  the  whole 
family. 

While  most  ICA  programs  benefit  women 
in  general  ways,  certain  programs  are  di¬ 
rected  to  areas  of  particular  concern  to 


them.  ICA  women  technlcans  who  are 
trained  as  educators,  extension  agents,  pub¬ 
lic  health  nurses,  health  educators,  and  social 
welfare  advisers  have,  at  the  request  of  the 
governments,  been  attached  to  United  States 
missions  in  over  one-half  of  the  cooperating 
countries.  All  of  these,  through  the  train¬ 
ing  of  nationals  and  work  with  families  and 
communities,  are  directly  assisting  in  raising 
the  standard  of  home  and  family  life. 

Assistance  in  the  training  of  home  eco¬ 
nomics  is  one  expanding  field  of  technical 
assistance  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
women  in  better  health  for  their  families. 
Improved  homes.  Improved  care  of  children, 
^tter  nutrition  and  better  use  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  income.  There  are  now  79  individual 
United  States  trained  home  economists 
working  in  some  25  different  countries 
throughout  the  world  imder  the  ICA  pro¬ 
gram;  8  additional  specialists  in  this  field 
are  now  being  recruited,  and  after  their  as¬ 
signment  training  in  home  economics  will  be 
extended  to  6  more  countries.  In  addition, 
11  United  States  colleges  are  assisting  in 
the  training  of  home  economists  in  the  co¬ 
operating  countries.  For  example,  in  India, 
the  University  of  Tennessee  is  giving  techni¬ 
cal  assistance  in  home  economics  to  5  In¬ 
dian  institutions;  in  Brazil,  Jordan,  Panama, 
Turkey,  and  Thailand,  United  States  col¬ 
leges  are  working  with  colleges  in  those 
countries  to  train  home  economists. 

The  field  of  public  health  is  another  area 
In  which  the  needs  and  interests  of  women 
play  a  predominant  role  in  ICA  activities. 
It  is  also  an  area  in  which  ICA  women  have 
made  a  major  contribution  as  doctors  and 
nurses  working  to  improve  hygiene  and  sani¬ 
tation  in  the  homes  and  communities  of  the 
cooperating  countries.  Under  the  ICA  pro¬ 
gram  assistance  in  public  health  is  extended 
to  over  40  countries.  Our  programs  are  de¬ 
signed  to  help  lay  the  groundwork  for  stead¬ 
ily  Improving  public  health  organization  and 
programing  in  the  various  coim tries,  through 
(1)  control  of  specific  diseases;  (2)  improve¬ 
ment  of  environmental  sanitation;  (3)  con¬ 
sultation  on  construction,  equipment  and 
operation  of  health  facilities;  and  (4)  train¬ 
ing  and  education.  Significant  social  change 
is  taking  place  in  many  countries  by  the  en¬ 
try  of  young  women  into  the  nursing  pro¬ 
fession,  where  hitherto  such  a  career  for 
young  women  had  been  frowned  upon. 
While  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in  this  field. 
More  health  trained  personnel  is  needed  at 
all  levels  in  the  newly  developing  countries; 
health  administrators,  doctors,  nurses,  nurse 
aids,  midwives,  health  educators,  sanitarians, 
laboratory  technicians,  research  specialists, 
health  statisticians,  and  others.  As  the 
need  becomes  more  apparent,  it  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  more  and  more  women  will  be 
trained  to  move  into  these  activities. 

In  the  field  of  education,  programs  are 
carried  on  in  49  different  countries.  Those 
directed  at  the  child  of  school  age  generally 
Includes  both  girls  and  boys.  Social  customs 
and  cultural  patterns  in  certain  countries 
have  Imposed  some  handicaps,  both  in  the 
use  of  women  as  teachers  and  in  the  inclu¬ 
sion  of  girls  in  Instruction  classes.  In  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  Middle  East,  in  particular,  social 
customs  long  denied  education  to  girls  and 
women.  This  barrier  is  gradually  being 
broken  down,  however,  and  in  many  of  these 
countries,  the  ICA  education  programs  have 
provided  the  stimulus  for  the  establishment 
of  the  first  schools  for  girls  in  the  country. 

In  some  countries  adult  education  is  part 
of  the  formal  school  program,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  is  given  in  personal  health  and  hygiene, 
child  care,  better  agricultural  practices  and 
vocational  work.  In  others,  adults  often 
informally  come  to  school  with  children  and 
study  along  with  them.  Thus,  through 
ICA’s  education  program,  girls  and  women 
are  being  given  not  only  knowledge  of  and 
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training  In  better  methods  of  doing  things, 
but  also  opportunities  to  participate  in 
group  and  community  activities. 

Aid  is  also  being  given  at  the  university 
level,  and  opportunities  are  being  made 
available  for  an  Increasing  number  of  women 
to  obtain  college  training.  ICA  has  encour¬ 
aged  American  educational  institutions  to 
enter  into  agreements  with  foreign  universi¬ 
ties,  under  which  the  American  schools  ex¬ 
tend  aid  in  many  fields  of  education,  includ¬ 
ing  training  for  school  administrators,  and 
normal  school  teachers,  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  rural  teachers,  vocational  training,  etc. 
As  of  now,  87  such  contracts,  financed  coop¬ 
eratively  by  the  United  States  and  the  for¬ 
eign  government,  are  in  operation  with  insti¬ 
tutions  of  43  countries. 

In  the  field  of  social  welfare,  trained  United 
States  advisers  afe  assisting  in  five  countries 
in  developing  and  strengthening  social  serv¬ 
ices 'and  in  training  staff.  These  include 
training  of  medical  social  workers  for  chil¬ 
dren’s  hospitals  and  health  centers  and  com¬ 
munity  organizers  to  assist  communities  to 
develop  needed  community  services. 

Thus,  through  the  work  of  women  techni¬ 
cians  in  education,  home  economics,  health 
and  related  fields,  countries  are  being  en¬ 
couraged  to  approach  the  needs  and  Interests 
of  women  on  a  broad  basis.  In  addition,  in 
Iran  at  the  request  of  the  Government  a 
pilot  project  was  recently  carried  out  in 
women’s  activities.  Several  women’s  centers 
were  set  up  to  provide  courses  for  women 
factory  workers  and  women  prisoners. 
Classes  were  offered  in  handicraft,  first  aid, 
child  development  and  group  leadership,  in 
addition  to  some  basic  homemaking  courses. 
A  day  nursery  was  provided  for  working 
mothers.  The  goal  of  the  project  was  to 
develop  women  leaders  who  could  then  go 
out  and  conduct  similar  courses  for  other 
women  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

In  August  of  last  year,  ICA  sponsored  a 
workshop  in  Latin  America  on  the  Role  of 
Women  in  Rural  Improvement.  There  were 
participants  from  14  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries,  in  addition  to  visitors  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  While  the  workshop  was 
organized  around  the  work  of  the  home 
economist,  the  participants  included  also 
representatives  of  other  fields  concerned 
with  rural  family  life,  such  as  health,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  social  work.  The  workshop  af¬ 
forded  an  opportunity  for  Individuals  repre¬ 
senting  different  technical  fields  and  agen¬ 
cies  as  well  as  different  countries  to  discuss 
programs,  problems,  and  solutions  of  concern 
to  all.  In  addition,  it  focused  attention  on 
the  need  for  more  adequate  education  for 
women  of  Latin  America,  as  well  as  on  the 
vital  need  for  activating  programs  of  an 
educational  nature  directed  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  of  rural  life  in  the  area. 

In  addition  to  the  United  States  women 
technicians  who  go  overseas  to  work  in  pro¬ 
grams  of  interest  to  women,  an  increasing 
number  of  women  are  brought  to  the  United 
States  for  training  and  observation.  Though 
the  objectives  of  their  coming  are  primarily 
for  observation  and  training  in  technical 
fields,  each  is  given  an  opportunity  also  to 
observe  women’s  activities  in  this  country 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  numer¬ 
ous  ways  in  which  women  participate  in  all 
phases  of  life  in  the  United  States. 

The  newly  independent  and  emerging 
countries  are  increasingly  using  the  com¬ 
munity  development  technique  in  their  na¬ 
tion-building  programs  to  enlist  the  interest 
and  encourage  the  participation  of  the  bulk 
of  their  people — men,  women,  and  youth— 
In  self-help  endeavors  to  raise  standards  of 
living.  Increase  productivity  and  achieve 
certain  political  objectives.  ICA  is  assisting 
20  countries  to  carry  out  such  programs. 
This  is  a  social  process  by  which  the  people 
of  a  community  organize  themselves  for 
planning  and  action;  define  their  common 
and  individual  needs  and  problems;  make 


group  and  Individual  plans  to  meet  their 
needs  and  solve  their  problems;  execute 
their  plans  with  a  maximum  of  reliance  upon 
community  resources;  and  supplement  their 
resources,  when  necessary,  with  services  and 
material  from  governmental  and  nongovern¬ 
mental  agencies  outside  the  community. 

These  programs  Include  multipurpose  vil¬ 
lage-level  women  workers.  ICA  women 
technicians  assist  in  the  training  of  these 
workers  in  the  basic  techniques  of  hygiene, 
environmental  sanitation,  food  preservation 
and  preparation,  and  child  care,  in  addition 
to  methods  of  organizing  group  activities 
and  utilizing  educational  techniques. 

Since  most  underdeveloped  countries  are 
largely  agricultural,  the  programs  are 
oriented  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  areas. 
However,  one  country — Ethiopia — has  re¬ 
quested  assistance  in  a  program  for  women 
in  the  urban  area  of  the  capital,  and  ICA 
has  financed  a  contract  with  the  YWCA  to 
assist  the  Ethiopians  to  organize  and  oper¬ 
ate  a  center  for  young  women.  This  center 
is  providing  educational  classes  in  such 
things  as  home  management,  cooking,  child 
care  and  first  aid,  in  addition  to  leadership 
training. 

This  question  as  to  whether  any  thought 
has  been  given  to  creating  a  specific  devision 
in  overseas  missions  designed  to  fit  the 
women  of  the  country  in  their  particular 
needs  was  carefully  considered  by  the  Agency 
in  1954-55.  The  idea  that  perhaps  our  over¬ 
seas  programs  were  not  sufficiently  tailored 
to  meet  the  needs  of  women  and  the  family 
resulted  in  the  dispatch  of  a  survey  group  to 
the  field  in  the  fall  of  1954.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  of  that  survey  group  for  a  women’s 
program  were  referred  for  comment  to  out¬ 
standing  women  in  the  field  and  to  a  special 
meeting  of  representatives  from  national 
organizations.  The  conclusion  of  that  meet¬ 
ing  was  that  there  was  no  need  to  establish 
a  women’s  affairs  division  as  such.  It  was 
in  fact  concluded  that  to  set  up  such  a  divi¬ 
sion  would  hinder  rather  than  assist  the 
Agency  in  applying  to  its  technical  assistance 
programs  the  basic  principle  that  women,  as 
well  as  men,  must  share  in  efforts  to  improve 
the  economic,  political,  and  social  wellbeing 
of  the  family,  the  community  and  the  Na¬ 
tion.  The  status  of  women  in  a  country  is 
a  matter  that  outsiders,  especially  those 
who  represent  a  foreign  government,  must 
approach  delicately,  if  at  all.  The  chal¬ 
lenging  of  old  ways  must  be  done  by  people 
themselves  when  they  see  change  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  progress  to  take  place. 

It  was  therefore  considered  unwise  to  adopt 
any  program  which  would  tend,  by  its  very 
nature,  to  focus  on  women  as  something 
separate  and  apart,  thus  emphasizing  their 
difference  of  status.  Rather,  it  seemed  more 
desirable  to  make  the  emphasis  subjective, 
as  opposed  to  objective,  and  approach  the 
problem  through  renewed  efforts  to  assure 
that  women’s  needs  and  Interests  were  en¬ 
compassed  in  the  whole  of  our  program 
planning. 

The  ICA  technical-assistance  program  and 
the  technicians  associated  with  it  are  con¬ 
stantly  influencing  and  hastening  changes 
in  attitudes  toward  the  participation  of 
women  in  community  life.  United  States 
women  technicians  are  not  only  demonstrat¬ 
ing  the  ability  of  women  in  technical  fields, 
but  are  also  proving  a  point  through  exam¬ 
ple — hy  being  accepted  as  a  normal  part  of 
the  technical  group  without  losing  face  or 
being  adversely  affected. 

ICA  expects  to  continue  its  efforts  and 
to  seek  new  ways  of  fuller  exploitation  of 
women’s  role  in  improvement  programs.  The 
results  of  the  Latin  American  workshop  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  answer  to  the  second  question 
are  being  studied,  and  consideration  is  being 
given  to  similar  workshops  in  other  areas, 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


who  spoke  on  the  bill  today  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  revise  and  extend  their  re¬ 
marks. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
in  line  with  my  previous  statement,  in 
view  of  the  author  of  the  request,  I  am 
compelled  to  object.  If  some  other  Mem¬ 
ber  should  make  the  request  I  would 
not  object. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Lanham]  may  extend 
his  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  object. 


\  GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask\  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bersWay  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  just 
passes. 

The\  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  Was  no  objection. 


geneiUl  leave  to  extend 
\  remarks 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimoos  consent  that  all  Members 
who  have  sp^en  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on\the  bill  just  passed  may 
have  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  on  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts?  \ 

There  was  no  objection.  #, 


MOTION  TO  DISCHARGE 
COMMIITEES 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Wr.  Speaker,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  \ 

The  SPEAKER.  TheVentleman  will 
state  it.  \ 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mn  Speaker,  the 
rules  provide  that  after  a  motion  to  dis¬ 
charge  a  committee  has  Ibeen  on  the 
Calendar  of  Motions  to  Discharge  Com¬ 
mittees  7  days,  it  shall  be  m  order  on 
the  second  or  fourth  Monday  of  any 
month  to  call  up  such  a  motim,  and  so 
forth.  \ 

The  particular  motion  to  whicn  I  refer 
is  the  one  having  been  signed^y  218 
Members  and  referred  to  the  calendar  on 
July  11.  It  proposes  to  dischar^  the 
Committee  on  Rules  from  furtherXcon- 
sideration  of  House  Resolution  249,  mak¬ 
ing  in  order  consideration  of  H.  R.  ^74, 
the  so-called  postal  employees  pay  rmse 
bill.  \ 

I  should  like  to  propound  a  parliamei^ 
tary  inquiry  to  ascertain  from  the  SpeakX 
er  whether  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a' 
session  of  the  House  tomorrow  in  order 
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to'^mply  with  the  7-day  provision  of  the 
rul^o  make  it  possible  to  call  up  the 
moti^on  Monday  next? 

PEAKER.  In  reply  to  the  par- 
liament^lw  inquiry,  the  Chair  will  state 
that  the  motion  to  which  the  gentleman 
refers,  having  been  signed  by  218  Mem¬ 
bers,  was  ref^ed  to  the  Calendar  of  Mo¬ 
tions  to  Discharge  Committees  on 
Thursday,  July\l.  Counting  that  day, 
Friday,  July  12,  am  the  5  days  the  House 
has  been  in  sessiorNhis  week,  the  7-day 
requirement  of  the  rkle  has  been  met  as 
of  today,  and  the  morion  may  be  called 
up  under  the  rule  ork  Monday  next, 
whether  the  House  is  irr^ession  on  to¬ 
morrow  or  not. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MC 


)AY 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  £ 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  whe 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjoui'r 
meet  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas-N 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SECRETARY  OP  AGRICULTURE, 
EZRA  T.  BENSON 

(Mr.  McGOVERN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  press 
report  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  July  16, 1957,  informs  us: 

Agriculture  Secretary  Ezra  T.  Benson  yes¬ 
terday  asked  Congress  for  authority  to  drop 
acreage  controls  for  corn  and  set  price  sup¬ 
ports  on  the  key  feed  grain  at  any  level  he 
deemed  advisable.  *  •  *  Benson  advocated 
junking  the  20-year-old  acreage-control  sys¬ 
tem  on  corn,  the  Nation’s  basic  livestock 
feed  grain.  At  the  same  time,  he  urged 
repeal  of  a  current  law  under  which  price 
supports  for  corn  automatically  go  up  when 
surpluses  go  down. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the  present 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  all  but  de¬ 
molished  the  corn  program  that  was  es¬ 
tablished  during  20  years  of  construc¬ 
tive  bipartisan  effort.  Now,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  is  proposing  to  remove  what 
little  remains  in  the  form  of  a  corn  pro-^ 
gram.  If  he  is  granted  power  by  thi ' 
Congress  to  end  the  corn  acreage  p^- 
gram  and  to  set  price  support  leve^ at 
his  discretion  between  zero  ami  90 
percent  of  parity,  the  farmer  ^11  be 
thrown  from  the  frying  pan  >nto  the 
fire. 

Corn  Is  so  basic  to  our  jAitire  feed 
grain  and  livestock  price  stricture,  that 
any  further  weakening  o^he  corn  pro¬ 
gram  will  have  the  n^t  devastating 
effect  on  our  entire  fann  economy. 

The  news  article  fimher  informs  us : 

Benson  conceded  hys  proposal  would  mean 
lower  income  to  some  commercial  feed-grain 
growers.  But  he  ^id  it  would  be  “a  great 
step  in  the  direction  of  freedom  for  farmers.” 
He  also  said  it  'wuld  reduce  both  the  market 
prices  and  pr^  supports  of  feed  grains  and 
lead  to  incrylied  livestock  production.  This 
would  reduce  the  cost  of  the  Government 
farm  pr(^am  and  "assist  in  meeting  the 
public  demand  for  economy  in  government," 
he  said 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  to  have  learned 


Secretary’s  plans  relating  to  farm  in¬ 
come,  surpluses,  and  Government  econ¬ 
omy.  He  has  watched  farm  income  dive 
by  one-fourth  at  the  same  time  practi¬ 
cally  every  other  segment  of  the  economy 
was  being  stimulated  by  Federal  policies 
that  helped  produce  a  great  financial 
and  industrial  boom.  'The  farm  surplus 
has  tripled  during  the  time  Mr.  Benson 
has  been  experimenting  with  his  farm 
theories  and  all  of  this  has  cost  the  tax¬ 
payers  three  times  more  in  Mr.  Benson’s 
4-year  term  than  the  previous  Secretaries 
of  Agriculture  spent  in  20  years. 

Mr.  Benson  stubbornly  refuses  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  fact  that  dropping  price-suppoi’t 
levels  is  not  the  way  to  get  farmers  to 
control  their  production,  nor  is  it  a  good 
way  to  save  the  taxpayers.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  quickest  way  to  bring  about 
surplus  production  is  to  drop  the  farmer’s 
price  per  unit  to  the  point  where  he  is 
forced  to  increase  his  total  production  in 
order  to  survive.  Farmers  have  demon¬ 
strated  time  after  time  that  they  will 
gladly  cooperate  with  a  controlled-pro- 
'  luction  program  provided  they  can  be 
jured  of  a  reasonable  price  on  what 
thky  do  produce. 


^n  Mr.  Benson  says  he  wants  Con¬ 
gress  give  the  farmers  more  freefrfom 
by  pernutting  him  to  lower  farnyprice 
supportSAhe  is  in  effect  suggestyg  that 
the  freedom  which  farmers  w^t  is  the 
anarchy  ory  uncontrolled  pf^duction. 
This  is  the  kmd  of  freedom  that  permits 
farm  prices  to\ink  to  theyoottom  while 
farm  families  ark  forced Jib  pay  through 
the  nose  for  everwtemyUiat  they  buy  in 
an  economy  of  adnxvnmered  prices. 

When  we  have  re^mned  to  the  com¬ 
mon-sense  assumptfoiNhat  farmers  can¬ 
not  sell  in  a  frey  mark^  and  buy  in  a 
controlled  marrot,  just  s^soon  will  we 
be  back  on  y^e  track  th^  leads  to  a 
sound  farm  ifrogram. 


2HASE 


abolishing  the  LEASE-PUl 
PROGRAM 

(^.  JONES  of  Alabama  asked  knd 
wayr  given  permission  to  extend  remari 
aj/this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  Public  Works  Committee 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  of  which  I  am  chairman,  re¬ 
ported  out  H.  R.  4660  which  had  been 
introduced  by  me.  This  bill  would 
abolish  the  lease-purchase  program  and 
authorize  a  5-year  construction  program 
of  public  buildings  aggregating  $1,500,- 
000,000. 

I  have  learned  today  that  a  vicious 
campaign  has  gotten  undei’way  to  con¬ 
vince  Members  of  this  body,  contractors, 
the  labor  unions  involved,  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  that  the  repeal  of  the  lease- 
purchase  program  will  result  in  less  con¬ 
struction  of  public  buildings.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  fact. 

I  wish  that  every  Member  would  take 
the  time  to  read  the  hearings  held  by  my 
committee.  The  testimony  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  General  Seiwices  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  the  Post  Office  Department 
tell  the  sorry  tale  of  the  utter  failure  of 
the  lease-purchase  program.  Although 
146  buildings  have  been  approved  by  the 


by  now  to  be  more  than  skeptical  of  the  House  and  Senate  Public  Works  Com¬ 


mittees  for  construction  under  that  proj 
gram,  only  1  building  is  now  unc 
construction  after  3  years  of  the  Va¬ 
gram.  While  certain  suggestions yfiave 
been  made  for  improvement  in  tl^pro- 
gram,  they  offered  little  hope  fj^  actu¬ 
ally  getting  any  buildings  started.  The 
reason  is  the  investors  simpljy^e  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  program  wwi  the  pres¬ 
ent  money  market  being  v^t  it  is.  The 
Government  is  the  victim  of  its  own 
tight  money  policy. 

Not  only  is  there  Ihftle  hope  that  any 
considerable  numb^  of  buildings  ever 
will  be  built  und^ lease-purchase,  but 
even  if  througy  some  miracle  a  few 
buildings  wereyao  be  constructed,  the 
cost  to  the  t^payers  imder  that  pro¬ 
gram  wouly  be  at  least  75  percent 
greater  th^  under  the  direct  appropria¬ 
tion  metMd.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
higher  i^erest  rate  and  the  payment  of 
taxes  tni  Federal  buildings  under  lease- 
purcj«(ase.  The  latter  represents  a  de- 
pa^iture  from  all  known  Federal  policy. 

n  analysis  made  by  the  General  Ac- 
hunting  OflBce  at  my  request  shows 
that  the  lease-purchase  program  for  the 
146  projects  approved  by  the  congres- 
^  sional  committees  would  cost  more  than 
$750  million — that  is  right;  three-fourths 
of  a  billion  dollars — in  excess  of  what 
the  cost  would  be  under  the  direct  ap¬ 
propriation  method.  Those  are  the 
GAO  figures,  not  mine. 

My  bill  provides  that  all  of  the  146 
projects  approved  under  lease -purchase 
shall  go  forward  under  direct  appropri¬ 
ation.  Not  one  project  will  be  lost. 
The  same  sites  will  be  used  and  all  of 
the  architectural  and  engineering  plans 
previously  prepared  can  be  utilized.  In 
addition,  there  will  be  more  than  one- 
half  billion  dollars  out  of  the  $1,500,- 
000,000  authorized  available  for  addi¬ 
tional  projects.  Here  is  the  one  possi¬ 
ble  way  of  getting  imder  way  in  the 
quickest  time  a  program  to  make  avail¬ 
able  the  post  offices  and  courthouses 
throughout  the  country  which  are  so 
sorely  needed. 

It  is  argued  that  Congress  will  not 
appropriate  the  fimds  needed  for  a  di¬ 
rect  appropriation  program  since  that 
Should  imbalance  the  budget.  Never  has 
■  grosser  misrepresentation  been  made 
toN^is  body  than  the  utterance  that  ob- 
ligE^ons  under  the  lease-purchase  pro- 
granNwill  not  unbalance  the  budget 
while  ^ect  appropriations  will.  As  the 
Admini^ator  of  General  Services  Ad- 
ministratnm  testified  in  answer  to  a 
question,  tHp  obligation  to  pay  lease- 
purchase  contracts  are  just  as  binding 
an  obligationNof  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  as  are  series  E  bonds.  I  for  one 
will  never  believ^hat  the  Members  of 
this  body  or  the  gimeral  public  can  be 
deluded  by  the  mii^presentation  that 
the  Government  ca^enter  into  con¬ 
tacts  to  pay  himdre^of  millions  of 
dollars  with  interest  therkon  without  in¬ 
creasing  the  national  debCyeven  though 
it  is  not  entered  into  the  b^ks  as  such. 

In  this  connection  you  should  note 
this  comment  which  appears  ui  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  Appropriations  Con^ittee 
on  the  independent  oflQces  appropriation 
bill,  1958: 

Next  year  the  committee  will  consMer 
financing  for  a  $350  million  to  $500  mill»a 
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ibllc  building  program  by  direct  appro- 
pn^tlon  If  the  present  lease-purchase  ]^o- 

gra.1  _  _ 

GSA\sked  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
$336  rriUlion  this  year  to  finance  a  construc¬ 
tion  pi^ram  by  direct  appropriation  but 
this  request  was  denied. 

to  point  out  that  my  bill 
authorization  to  the  Post 
lent  to  enter  into  long- 
post  offices,  which  au- 
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ing  to  do  so,  and  the  powers  of  the  House 

_  .  J  Committee  on  Un-Americaft.  Activities 

Is  not  operating  satisfactorily.  j  have  been  virtually  destroyed  by  that 

~  "  Court.  That  Court  has  opened  the  files 

of  the  FBI  to  the  Commimists  and  to 
!  the  criminals,  and  has  upset  every  prin- 
!  ciple  of  law  concerning  the  impeach- 
1  ment  of  witnesses  by  contradictory 
«  statements  in  criminal  cases.  That 
;  Court  has  ruled  that  confessions  are 
inadmissible  when  made  by  a  defendant 


I  also  Wi 
continues 
Office  Depar 
term  leases 


fo* 


Building  Act  of  1 
In  summary,  it 


thorization  app^rs  in  section  203  of  the  \  custody  of  the  law  and  before  ar- 

f  raignment,  and  has  thereby  imposed 
highly  questionable  j  burdens  that  law  enforcement  officers 
if  any  buildings  wili\ever  go  ahead  un-  j  cannot  cope  with.  That  decision  was 
der  lease-purchase.  bill  makes  pro-  virtually  an  emancipation  for  all  of  the 
vision  for  every  building  that  was  ap-  j  high-powered  criminals  in  this  country, 
proved  under  lease-purchase,  using  the  ]  including  those  convicted  heretofore  as 
same  sites  and  plans,  ^oreover,  we  ^^ell  as  those  whom  charges  are  pending 
authorized  more  than  a  halfrbillion  dol-  )  against.  That  Court  has  destroyed  oUr 
lars  for  additional  projects  ^ich  have  i  security  system  investigations  so  far  as 
not  been  included  under  lease^urchase.  >  Government  workers  are  concerned. 
And  above  all,  it  should  be  emphasized  That  Court  has  held  that  California 
the  passage  of  the  bill  will  be  one^pf  the  must  admit  a  Commimist  to  the  practice 
most  substantial  economy  moves  ot  this  \  ©f  law  and  in  that  decision  virtually  said 


Congress  since  it  will  save  more 
$750  million  in  connection  with 
146  projects  already  approved  and 
told  millions  more  in  the  future. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY 
APPROPRIATIONS 

(Mr.  FORRESTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur¬ 
ing  my  service  in  Congress  it  has  been 
my  responsibility  annually  to  vote  upon 
legislation  providing  mutual  security  ap¬ 
propriations.  This  legislation  has  of 
course  been  presented  on  the  theory 
that  the  money  appropriated  was 
actually  for  our  own  defense  and  for 
the  preservation  of  our  own  country 
against  Communist  aggression  and  that 
it  was  absolutely  essential  that  we  assist 
other  coimtries  so  that  they  might  join 
with  us  against  Commimist  domination. 

During  that  time  I  have  consistently 
believed  that  those  annual  appropria¬ 
tions  could  have  been  reduced  without 
any  injury  to  the  principle  of  mutual 
security.  Therefore,  I  uniformly  voted 
for  cuts  in  the  amounts  recommended 
for  appropriations.  However,  after  try¬ 
ing  to  effect  the  proper  reductions  in 
the  amounts  appropriated,  I  always 
voted  for  that  legislation  on  final  pas¬ 
sage.  I  so  voted  because,  with  all  my 
heart,  I  have  wanted  to  preserve  our 
form  of  government,  our  Constitution, 
and  our  landmarks,  and  I  have  wanted 
to  have  a  part  in  helping  defeat  com¬ 
munism. 

Today,  I  am  in  somewhat  of  a  quan¬ 
dary.  Actually,  I  am  wondering  just 
what  principles  we  wish  to  defend  and 
to  teach  our  allies.  I  ask  this  Congress, 
are  we  defending  and  endorsing  certain 
decisions  which  the  present  United 
States  Supreme  Court  says  are  the  laws 
of  our  land?  It  has  become  utterly  im¬ 
possible  to  sustain  the  conviction  of  a 
Communist  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  That  Court  has  held  that 
this  Congress  has  exceeded  its  powers  to 
inquire  into  communism,  and  has  se¬ 
verely  chastised  Congress  for  attempt- 


r  that  commimism  is  simply  a  political 
\  theory,  thereby  clothing  communism 
'  with  respectability.  That  Court  vir¬ 
tually  destroyed  the  law  of  wills  in  the 
Girard  school  case,  and  in  that  decision 
laid  the  foundation  for  other  far-reach¬ 
ing  illegal  decisions  against  our  people 
and  our  Government.  That  Court  has 
rendered  decisions  in  school  cases,  in 
harmony  with  certain  sociologists  who 
say  our  Constitution  is  a  disgi’ace,  there¬ 
by  upsetting  cases  that  had  held  other¬ 
wise  for  over  75  years,  and  by  such  rul¬ 
ings  based  on  sociology  has  brought  dis¬ 
aster  to  our  public-school  systems.  That 
Court  ras  reversed  so  many  decisions 
that  destroyed  our  ancient  landmarks 
that  I  cannot  attempt  to  catalog  them 
all  now, 

I  am  wondering  if  the  rulings  and 
principles  referred  to  are  what  we  wish 
to  perpetuate?  Are  those  rulings  the 
principles  we  hope  to  impress  upon  other 
nations?  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  we 
are  to  endorse  those  decisions  by  in¬ 
action,  then  the  money  we  are  spending 
and  the  boys  we  are  sending  overseas  are 
in  vain.  If  we  will  rise  to  our  duty  here, 
and  restore  constitutional  Government 
then  we  will  have  something  worth  de¬ 
fending  with  our  blood  and  our  treasure. 
If  we  do  not,  then  those  cancers  will  de¬ 
stroy  us  no  matter  how  much  money  we 
spend,  no  matter  how  many  of  our  boys 
we  send  to  early  graves.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  what  can  this  country  expect  Con¬ 
gress  to  do  at  home?  Will  Congress  take 
the  initiative  and  restore  constitutional 
Government?  If  Congress  will,  then  I 
pledge  myself  to  fight  with  you  every 
inch  of  the  way.  If  Congress  will  not, 
then  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think 
all  our  boys  should  be  brought  home, 
and  we  should  stop  taxing  our  people  to 
support  a  theory  that  we  are  not  de¬ 
fending  within  our  own  borders.  Our 
boys  and  our  money  can  doubtless  be  of 
value  in  opposing  commimism,  but  only 
with  the  cooperation  and  full  support  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
those  who  would  send  our  youth  and  our 
moneys  overseas  should  be  the  first  to 
see  that  they  have  fully  measui’ed  up  to 
their  responsibility. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  PROGRAM  IN 
IRAN 

(Mr.  FULTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.) 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States: 

Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States, 
Washington,  July  16,  1957, 
Hon.  Thomas  S.  Gordon, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  During  appearances 
by  representatives  of  our  office  before  your 
committee  on  May  22  and  23  last,  requests 
was  made  by  Mr.  Pulton  for  our  comments 
on  critical  statements  about  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  in  Iran  contained  in  recent 
magazine  articles  and  other  documents. 

Herewith  are  four  copies  of  a  memo¬ 
randum  dealing  with  references  to  the  Iran 
program  in  magazine  articles  and  public 
statements,  which  we  believe  were  the  basis 
for  Mr.  Pulton’s  request. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


General  Accounting  Office:  Additional 
Statement  on  Assistance  Program  for 
Iran  as  Administered  by  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  Requested  in 
Hearings  Before  House  Committee  on 
PoREiGN  Affairs 

In  the  course  of  testimony  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  our  office  before  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Porelgn  Affairs  on  May  22  and  23, 
last,  Mr.  Pulton,  a  member  oi  the  commit¬ 
tee,  requested  us  to  furnish  our  comments 
on  critical  magazine  articles  and  other  pub¬ 
licity  concerning  the  Iran  program.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  this  request  this  memorandum 
presents  our  comments  on  references  to  the 
Iran  program  included  in  recent  public  docu¬ 
ments  and  magazine  articles  which  we  be¬ 
lieve  Mr.  Pulton  had  In  mind. 

We  have  previously  submitted  for  the 
Record  a  summary  of  our  findings  as  con¬ 
tained  in  an  audit  report  on  the  assistance 
program  for  Iran  which  we  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  in  March  1956.  Our  statement 
also  made  reference  to  followup  action  by 
ICA  on  the  matters  reported  by  us  and  such 
subsequent  developments  which  we  had  been 
able  to  ascertain. 

The  principal  administrative  deficiencies 
In  the  Iran  program  date  back  to  the  fiscal 
years  1952  and  1953  when  as  a  consequence 
of  the  urgency  with  which  United  States 
assistance  was  considered  necessary,  the 
agency  entered  into  sizable  program  com¬ 
mitments  before  an  adequate  field  organi¬ 
zation  was  built  up  and  sound  programing 
and  financial  procedures  were  developed. 
Lagging  administrative  support  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  and  the  Embassy  accentuated 
the  shortcomings  in  the  program.  While 
some  of  the  deficiencies  of  the  earlier  years 
were  gradually  being  overcome,  conditions 
deemed  to  be  emergent  continued  to  affect 
the  program  in  fiscal  years  1954  and  1955. 
Our  examination  of  activities  in  these  years 
disclosed  the  need  for  greater  administra¬ 
tive  efficiency  in  various  management  areas. 
In  particular,  this  applied  to  project  plan¬ 
ning,  financial  reporting,  property  account¬ 
ability,  end-use  investigations,  internal  con¬ 
trol  at  the  provincial  offices,  and  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  appropriate  Iranian  agencies  in 
carrying  a  fair  share  of  the  financial,  admin¬ 
istrative,  and  technical  responsibilities  for 
the  program. 

To  what  extent  these  management  areas 
have  been  actually  improved  since  our  visit 
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to  Iran  In  August  1955  we  are  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  say.  As  we  pointed  out  in  our  previ¬ 
ous  statement  to  the  committee,  our  fol¬ 
lowup  in  regard  to  corrective  action  in  Iran 
was  limited  to  contact  with  ICA  in  Wash¬ 
ington  and  written  representations  from  the 
overseas  mission.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  send  auditors  to  the  field  for  a  followup 
and  to  verify  by  on-the-spot  examination 
the  extent  of  Improvements  in  administra¬ 
tive  procedures  and  mansigement  practices 
since  accomplished. 

STUDY  BY  INTEBNATTONAI.  OPERATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE 

Subsequent  to  the  release  of  our  report, 
the  International  Operations  Subcommittee, 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Op¬ 
erations,  undertook  an  extensive  study  of 
the  Iran  program,  using  our  report  as  a 
starting  point,  holding  public  hearings  and 
covering  additional  phases  of  the  program 
not  dealt  with  in  our  audit.  The  subcom¬ 
mittee’s  report,  adopted  and  issued  by  the 
full  committee  on  January  28,  1957,  presented 
19  conclusions  which  deal  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  matters : 

Conclusions  1  through  5:  Inadequate  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  use  of  technical  assistance 
funds  to  relieve  emergency  conditions  in 
Iran  rather  than  for  a  well-planned  tech¬ 
nical  or  economic  aid  program. 

Conclusion  6:  Only  nominal  participation 
by  Iran  in  sharing  costs  of  program. 

Conclusions  7  and  8:  Questionable  choice 
of  industrial  enterprises  receiving  support 
with  United  States  funds,  in  particular  in 
the  case  of  the  KaradJ  Dam  project. 

Conclusion  9:  Unauthorized  use  of  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  funds  for  a  student  training 
program,  and  lack  of  disclosure  to  Congress. 

Conclusions  10  through  14;  Questionable 
use  of  United  States  aid  for  budgetary  sup¬ 
port  to  Iran. 

Conclusion  15:  Insufficient  use  of  loans  in 
place  of  grants  to  Iran. 

Conclusions  16  through  19:  Inadequate  or 
misleading  presentation  to  the  Congress  on 
proposed  and  actual  use  of  aid  funds. 

The  Director  of  ICA  has  furnished  his 
agency’s  comments  on  the  19  conclusions; 
they  are  Inserted  in  the  record  of  the  hear¬ 
ings  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  (pp.  619  to  629),  The  conclusions 
represent  the  opinion  of  the  subcommittee, 
and  are  based  in  part  on  Information  de¬ 
veloped  through  its  own  investigations  and 
hearings  rather  than  by  the  General  Ac¬ 
counting  Office.  In  these  circumstances  we 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  proper  for  us  to 
express  our  views  on  these  conclusions. 

CONDITIONS  REPORTED  IN  READER’S  DIGEST, 
FEBRUARY  1957 

In  the  February  1957  issue  of  the  Reader’s 
Digest  an  article  appeared  under  the  title 
“How  Not  to  Handle  Foreign  Aid,”  by  Bernard 

S.  Van  Rensselaer,  dealing  principally  with 
conditions  pertaining  to  the  ICA  program 
for  Iran.  Several  of  the  conditions  reported 
in  the  article  are  related  to  findings  con¬ 
tained  in  the  audit  report  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  while  certain  other  inci¬ 
dents  cited  in  the  article  had  been  developed 
by  the  International  Operations  Subcom¬ 
mittee.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
author  of  the  article  had  not  made  an  in¬ 
dependent  on-the-spot  review  in  Iran. 

Following  are  transactions  criticized  in  the 
Reader’s  Digest  article  which  are  related  to 
findings  in  the  GAO  report; 

1.  Beet  sugar  refineries:  The  article’s 
criticism  is  directed  at  the  fact  that  a  United 
States  financed  beet  sugar  refinery  could 
not  operate  at  capacity  because  Iranian 
farmers  in  the  area  had  to  be  taught  to  grow 
the  necessary  beets.  Yet  the  mission  direc¬ 
tor  bought  machinery  for  a  second  refinery, 
and  the  machinery  had  to  be  stored.  The 
GAO  finding  was  that  the  machinery  for 
both  plants  had  been  contracted  for  by  Iran 
before  ICA  participated  in  the  project.  Ac¬ 


tually,  the  agency  agreed  to  finance  overdue 
payments  on  the  machinery  when  Iran  ran 
short  of  foreign  exchange.  We  did  find  that 
the  construction  of  both  plants,  which  was 
an  Iranian  responsibility,  was  greatly  de¬ 
layed  and  that  farmers  in  one  area  had  to 
be  taught  to  grow  sugar  beets  instead  of 
poppies  for  making  opium.  We  found  some 
of  the  machinery  in  storage. 

2.  Distribution  of  Treasury  checks;  The 
article  charged  that  the  mission  director 
distributed  United  States  ’Treasury  checks 
directly  to  Iranian  ministers  in  order  to 
obligate  funds  when  there  were  not  enough 
ready  projects  available.  Our  report,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  this  action,  stated  that  in  August 
1952  some  $1,240,616  in  dollar  checks  were 
distributed  to  Iranian  ministers  for  pro¬ 
curement  of  equipment  outside  of  Iran. 
This  action  was  contrary  to  normal  pro¬ 
cedures  and  the  practice  was  discontinued 
at  the  insistence  of  the  Washington  office 
shortly  thereafter. 

3.  Financing  Iranian  Government  pay¬ 
rolls:  The  article  relates  the  transfer  of  aid 
funds  to  the  Government  of  Iran  to  meet 
government  payrolls  and  to  raise  salaries. 
We  reported  the  use  of  funds  for  budgetary 
support  of  the  Iranian  Government  in  gen¬ 
eral;  however,  we  did  not  explore  what 
budgetary  expenditures  in  particular  were 
financed  by  the  Iranian  Government  with 
this  aid.  We  reported  that  technical  assist¬ 
ance  funds  were  used  for  so-called  supple¬ 
mentary  salaries  to  Iranian  technicians 
detailed  by  their  government  to  work  on 
ICA  sponsored  projects.  This  practice  was 
defended  by  ICA  as  originally  based  on  the 
need  to  raise  their  income  to  a  level  com¬ 
mensurate  with  their  special  skills.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  the  ICA  Mission  adopted  a  policy 
to  discontinue  this  practice.  The  subcom¬ 
mittee  brought  out  that  government  salaries 
increased  in  the  same  period  when  Iran 
received  United  States  budgetary  aid. 

4.  Subsidy  to  national  bank:  ’The  article 
mentions  a  subsidy  to  the  national  bank. 
This  apparently  refers  to  the  $10  million 
grant  to  Bank  Melll  for  note  cover,  to  tide 
the  bank  over  a  shortage  of  currency. 
Eventually  these  dollars  were  sold  by  Bank 
Melli  to  commodity  importers,  and  corres¬ 
ponding  local  currency  was  deposited  into 
the  counterpart  account.  Most  of  the 
counterpart  was  returned  to  Iran  as 
budgetary  support. 

5.  Staffing  and  automobiles;  The  article 
Infers  that  the  staffing  and  automotive  fa¬ 
cilities  were  excessive.  A  staff  of  400  persons 
mentioned  in  the  article  corresponds  to  the 
status  found  by  us  at  the  close  of  fiscal 
year  1955.  ’The  ICA  Mission  then  employed 
220  United  States  Government  technical  and 
administrative  personnel  and  88  Iranian 
support  personel;  there  were  also  about  100 
persons  engaged  under  ICA  financed  con¬ 
tracts  with  American  universities,  etc.  The 
article  did  not  mention  that  the  American- 
Iranian  Joint  Fund  employed  an  additional 
3,800  Iranian  technicians  and  support  per¬ 
sonnel  who  were  used  to  carry  out  the 
program. 

The  regional  office  quoted  in  the  article 
as  having  53  automobiles  and  41  chauffeurs 
for  55  employees  reflects  the  situation  which 
we  reported  as  having  observed  in  the 
provincial  office  of  Shiraz.  At  this  office,  we 
noted  9  American  and  46  Iranian  technicians. 
However,  ICA  explained  that  Iranian  minis¬ 
try  employees  and  support  personnel  of  the 
provincial  office  were  also  using  these 
vehicles.  The  vehicles  consisted  of  carry- 
alls,  jeeps,  trucks,  and  station  wagons. 

6.  Unused  equipment:  The  article  stated 
that  “machinery  and  other  physical  assets 
worth  at  least  $25  million,  were  scattered 
in  such  a  way  that  no  one  has  yet  been  able 
to  discover  where  they  all  went.’’  The  GAO 
report  related  that  we  observed  unused 
agricultural  equipment  in  several  locations 
around  the  country;  also  that  the  mission 
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did  not  maintain  an  effective  system  of  prop¬ 
erty  control  and  was  undertaking,  starting 
in  the  summer  of  1955,  an  inventory  of  all 
equipment  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  establishing 
such  control.  The  financial  statements  show 
that  expenditures  for  project  activities 
through  June  30.  1955,  totaled  $24.9  million, 
but  this  includes,  besides  the  acquisition  of 
property,  the  costs  of  services,  supplies,  and 
amounts  of  dollars  converted  into  rials  in 
order  to  meet  local  expenses.  The  amount 
of  equipment  purchased  did  not  appear  in 
the  records. 

7.  Karaj  Dam:  ’The  chief  criticisms  in  the 
article  were; 

1.  Use  of  hydro  power  Instead  of  much 
less  expensive  steam  power.  Iran  has  the 
fuel  oil  for  steam  power  whereas  the  pro¬ 
posed  dam  is  to  be  in  a  valley  having  inade¬ 
quate  water  supply  and  requiring  a  huge  565 
foot  high  dam. 

2.  Pushing  plans  for  the  dam  against  the 
advice  by  leading  experts  in  the  United 
States  and  in  the  face  of  Iranian  reluctance. 

3.  Increase  in  estimated  costs  from  an 
original  $17  million  to  $28  million,  and  then 
up  to  $90  million,  and  unwillingness  of  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  to  participate  in  the 
financing. 

4.  Cfonstruction  of  a  bypass  road  at  a  cost 
of  $3.5  million,  high  in  the  mountains,  while 
there  was  and  still  is  no  dam  as  yet. 

GAO  findings  brought  out  indecision  re¬ 
garding  construction  and  financing  of  the 
dam.  and  the  doubtful  need  for  the  bypass 
road  in  case  the  dam  is  never  built.  The 
controversy  of  steam  versus  hydropower  and 
doubt  as  to  the  willingness  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  finance  the  project,  were 
brought  out  in  the  investigation  of  the 
subcommittee. 

8.  Cotton  mill:  The  financing  of  equip¬ 
ment  costing  $2,246,000  for  what  Reader’s 
Digest  called  an  ultramodern  cotton  mill 
near  Teheran,  and  the  fact  that  the  mill 
lacks  power  to  run  the  machinery,  was  cited 
in  the  GAO  report. 

9.  Laxity  in  handling  of  funds:  The  article 
claims  that  such  laxity  was  confirmed  by 
State  Department  auditors  and  GAO  investi¬ 
gators,  Reference  to  State  auditors  appar¬ 
ently  refers  to  investigations  made  by  State 
of  Irregularities  discovered  in  the  Embassy. 
Our  audit  disclosed  laxity  in  several  respects, 
discussed  in  our  report  under  two  main 
headings:  (a)  deficiencies  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  program  (1952  and  1953)  such  as  lack 
of  control  over  dollar  obligations  and  lack 
of  accountability  for  local  currency  funds, 
and  (b)  current  need  to  streng;then  internal 
control  to  prevent  irregularities.  We  re¬ 
ported  that  the  earlier  deficiencies  had  been 
substantially  remedied  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1954,  and  regarding  the  need  for 
strengthened  Internal  control,  we  reported 
that  the  Mission  was  contemplating  adoption 
of  certain  procedures  recommended  by  us. 
However,  we  have  no  evidence  as  to  whether 
personnel  assignments  and  procedures  in 
the  Embassy  and  ICA  provincial  offices  have 
been  sufficiently  strengthened. 

We  also  recommended  more  effective  con¬ 
trol  over  the  release  of  counterpart  funds  for 
budgetary  support;  the  agency  thought  the 
system  adequate  although  it  conceded  that 
more  effective  control  could  be  established. 

ARTICLE  IN  reader’s  DIGEST,  APRIL  1957 

The  article  entitled  “Our  Foreign-Aid  Pro¬ 
gram:  A  Bureaucratic  Nightmare,”  by  the 
Honorable  George  Meader,  Representative  of 
Michigan,  makes  no  direct  reference  to  the 
aid  program  for  Iran.  The  ICA  submitted 
a  reply  to  the  charges  contained  in  the  arti¬ 
cle,  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  14,  1957,  pages  8222  to  8225. 

ADDRESS  BEFORE  DETROIT  ECONOMIC  CLUB  ON 
APRIL  22  1957 

An  address  on  April  22.  1957,  before  the 
Detroit  Economic  Club  by  Mr.  Bernard  S.  Van 
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Rensselaer,  entitled  "Are  We  Getting  Our 
Money’s  Worth  Out  Of  Foreign  Aid”  (Con- 
cRESsioNAL  RECORD,  May  8,  p.  A3487) ,  dealt 
•with  three  conditions  pertaining  to  the 
Iran  program. 

1.  Construction  of  sugar  plants  although 
there  is  little  sugar  in  Iran.  This  trans¬ 
action  is  the  same  as  previously  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  February  article  in 
Reader’s  Digest  under  the  heading  of  beet 
sugar  refineries.  ICA  and  its  predecessor 
agencies  decided  to  render  financial  support 
to  these  plants  because  (1)  Iran  was  unable 
to  pay  for  machinery  previously  contracted 
for,  and  (2)  it  was  considered  desirable  to 
educate  the  Iranian  farmers  in  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  sugarbeets,  and  to  discourage  their 
growing  of  poppies  which  are  commonly  used 
in  Iran  for  making  opium. 

2.  Financing  a  textile  factory  without  pro¬ 
viding  needed  power.  The  plant  here  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  the  Tchitsazi  cotton  mill  which 
was  also  discussed  in  the  February  article  in 
Reader’s  Digest.  Total  United  States  in¬ 
vestment  in  the  plant  was  $2,246,000,  includ¬ 
ing  $500,000  for  American-made  looms  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  address.  The  instalatlon  of 
adequate  power  facilities  was  considered  an 
Iranian  responsibility  but  when  the  lack  of 
power  appeared  to  jeopardize  eventual  use 
of  the  United  States  financed  machinery,  ICA, 
became  concerned  and  hired  an  American 
consultant  firm  to  advise  the  Iranian  au¬ 
thorities  on  the  technical  aspects  of  the 
problem. 

The  address  further  mentions  that  the 
ICA-financed  looms  require  high-grade  cot¬ 
ton,  of  which  there  is  little  in  Iran.  Infor¬ 
mation  available  to  us  indicates  that  Iran 
grows  all  of  its  raw  cotton  requirements 
but  because  of  the  lack  of  processing  facil¬ 
ities,  has  imported  substantial  quantities  of 
manufactured  cotton  in  the  form  of  yarn  and 
cloth.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  to  Iran,  the 
looms  were  not  in  operation,  except  for  trial 
runs,  because  of  the  lack  of  power,  and  there 
was  no  Indication  whether  or  not  the  type 
of  machinery  supplied  by  ICA  was  suitable. 
Subsequently,  in  August  1956  the  mission  in 
Iran  reported  that  the  ICA-financed  machin¬ 
ery  was  in  the  process  of  being  moved  to 
accommodate  other  equipment  that  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Iranian  authorities  with  their 
own  funds.  The  reasons  for  the  substitu¬ 
tion  in  machinery  were  not  stated  in  this 
communication  from  the  field. 

The  address  also  mentions  the  lack  of 
skilled  operators  and  maintenance  helpers. 
At  the  time  of  our  audit  we  observed  that 
under  ICA  sponsorship  selected  Iranians  re¬ 
ceived  training  in  the  use  and  maintenance 
of  the  Imported  textile  machinery  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  project  agreement. 

3.  Inadequate  staffing  of  ICA  Industry  Di¬ 
vision  in  Iran.  The  address  mentions  6 
successive  directors  in  the  division  during 
a  4-year  period,  none  of  them  apparently 
having  the  desired  qualifications.  We  ob¬ 
served  during  our  audit,  and  the  agency 
admitted  to.  Inadequate  staffing  .in  Iran,  in 
particular  in  the  field  of  industry,  attributed 
in  some  measure  to  recruitment  difficulties. 
Since  fiscal  year  1955,  the  agency  has  en¬ 
gaged  the  services  of  an  American  consult¬ 
ant  firm  to  render  assistance  in  the  field  of 
Industrial  management.  At  the  time  of  our 
field  visit  In  1955,  the  mission’s  own  staff 
numbered  11  technicians  and  support  per¬ 
sonnel  in  its  Industry  division,  and  19  em¬ 
ployees  in  its  engineering  and  construction 
division. 


CHANGES  IN  RURAL ^AIL  SERVICE 

(Mr.  STAGGERS  aa^d  and  was  given 
permission  to  addrafe  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  r^;i^e  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  STAGGEHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  receiving  Protest  after  protest  from 
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all  over  my  district  on  changes  in  rural 
mail  service.  This  morning  I  received  5 
petitions  of  protests  to  the  change  of 
mail  service  effective  July  1,  1957,  of  ap¬ 
proximately  500  citizens  of  Hampshire 
and  Hardy  Counties,  W.  Va.  The  sign¬ 
ers  of  these  petitions  are  prominent  peo¬ 
ple  of  both  political  parties  and  there - 
!  fore  this  is  not  a  partisan  fight. 

The  changes  made  on  July  1  are  in 
■  direct  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the 
patrons.  This  is  a  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people 
and  it  is  time  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  takes  cognizance  of  the 
high-mannered  way  in  which  the  postal 
authorities  are  changing  our  long-estab¬ 
lished  mail  service  under  the  disguise 
of  economy. 

Under  the  administration’s  reorgani¬ 
zation  of  postal  service  my  mail  on  postal 
matters  has  doubled.  I  am  informed 
time  after  time  that  these  changes  are 
being  made  in  the  rural  mail  service 
and  fourth  class  post  offices  in  the  name 
of  economy.  Yet  we  know  that  the  Post 
Office  appropriations  are  ever  increas¬ 
ing.  These  rural  citizens  are  as  im- 
prtant  in  our  national  stheme  of  living 
a^people  in  any  of  our  large  cities  and 
cer^inly  their  voice  and  wish  should  be 
considered  just  as  much  as  those  in  oui 
large  metropolitan  centers. 

I  amimxious  to  see  the  budget  gl¬ 
anced,  nnfcsfor  politicas  reasons,  bi^ for 
the  welfar\of  the  American  taicpayer. 
I  do  not  brieve  that  deprivi^  the 
patrons  in  our\ural  sections  of  imequate 
mail  service  would  be  of  any  ^eat  sav¬ 
ing.  It  is  the  wrtog  way  tc/economize 
if  we  are  going  t^returiypart  of  our 
citizens  to  the  "hor^an^buggy  days.” 
Once  again,  in  the  nam^of  economy,  we 
are  asking  our  rural  OTUzens  to  carry 
the  brunt  of  bad  jud^ent  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  It  is  my  hope  ^at  we\an  do  some¬ 
thing  to  stop  this  inismana^ment  and 
get  on  a  straight  r«fad  of  comm^sense. 
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minute,  to  revise  and  extenc 
rks,  and  include  extraneous 


!  (Mr.  RE^E  of  Tennesse  asked  l!knd 
!  was  given/permission  to  address  tl 
j  House  fo; 
j  his  rer 
mattei 

REECE  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  dh  Tuesday,  July  16,  1957,  the  Wash- 
inj^on  Post  carried  an  editorial  entitled 
oisoning  Debate.”  In  essence,  the  Post 
harges  that  I  made  a  scurrilous  per¬ 
sonal  attack  on  my  colleague,  the  distin¬ 
guished  gentleman  from  Oregon.  The 
Post  states  that  in  many  parliamentary 
bodies  I  would  be  ejected  from  the  floor 
unless  I  apologized  and  the  very  least 
that  should  be  done  is  to  expunge  my  re¬ 
marks  from  the  Record.  This  editorial 
constitutes  a  basis  for  a  point  of  personal 
privilege  but  I  prefer  not  to  so  dignify  it. 
However,  I  feel  that  it  cannot  go  unan- 
^swered  and  if  the  facts  are  fully  set  forth, 
it  may  appear  that  this  editorial  was 
written  in  haste  and  without  serious  re¬ 
flection.  The  Post  is  an  avowed  apostle 
of  exactitude  and  the  factual  approach 
to  problems.  Never  does  this  paper  miss 
the  opportunity  to  criticize  public  of¬ 
ficials  or  private  persons  when  they  feel 
that  such  individuals  have  made  wild 


free-swinging  attacks  on  other  persons, 
which  attacks  are  unjustified  by  reality 

It  is  my  intention  to  give  some  of  t^ 
known  and  admitted  facts  pertinen^to 
this  question.  As  previously  statey  the 
Post  described  my  remarks  as  scumlous, 
which  word  is  defined  by  Webster’s  dic¬ 
tionary  as  meaning  indecent,  abusive,  or 
opprobrious  language.  If  there  is  no 
basis  in  fact  for  my  remarj^s,  I  would 
agree  that  they  might  be  character¬ 
ized.  The  Post  further  ^ates  that  my 
saying  the  gentleman  yom  Oregon  “is 
fomenting  revolution^  is  a  “palpable 
distortion.”  Webste^  dictionary  would 
define  palpable  dist^ion  in  this  context 
as  an  obvious  afrversion  from  true 
meaning.  My  imderstanding  of  the 
gentleman’s  poation  is  based  on  his  own 
verbal  expres^ns  and  his  own  actions. 

The  gentl^an  has  admitted  to  the 
press  and  <m  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
he  has  vimed  Puerto  Rico,  Costa  Rica, 
Colombi^  and  several  other  countries  in 
Latin  America.  He  further  admits  that 
during  the  course  of  such  visits  he  has 
addnfesed  and  conferred  with  political 
exi^s  living  outside  the  borders  of  their 
countries.  The  New  York  Times  on  Sun- 
iay,  June  9,  1957  reported  that  the 
''gentleman  from  Oregon  had  addressed  a 
large  audience  including  outstanding 
Dominican  political  exiles.  On  June  13, 
1957  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  told 
the  House  in  a  statement  on  page  8101 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  that 
date,  that  he  had,  in  fact,  addressed 
Dominican  exiles  in  Puerto  Rico  on  the 
date  mentioned  in  the  New  York  Times. 
The  Times  reported  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  had  assailed  the  Dominican 
Government  and  the  gentleman,  in  his 
statement  to  the  House  on  June  13  said, 
and  I  quote: 

I  told  the  Dominican  exiles  that  If  I  were 
a  Dominican  I’d  be  a  revolutionary. 

The  Times  on  June  9  further  reports 
that  among  the  organizations  in  the 
gentleman’s  audience  in  San  Juan  were 
the  Dominican  Revolutionary  Party  and 
the  Dominican  Revolutionary  Vanguard 
Party.  Is  there  any  doubt  that  these 
organizations  or  their  members  are  ac¬ 
tively  seeking  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
‘  lent  of  the  Dominican  Republic? 

i^The  gentleman  from  Oregon  does  not 
del\y  that  his  audience  aspired  to  depose 
the^ominican  government  by  violence, 
if  neclsssary.  When  a  person  holds  the 
ofiQce  oNa  United  States  Representative, 
he  speakXwith  significant  authority  and 
it  is  impossible  to  divorce  himself  as  an 
individual  f^m  his  oflicial  position  as  a 
representative  and  spokesman  for  the 
United  States 'Government.  As  such, 
his  utterances  c^ry  weight  far  exceed¬ 
ing  those  of  a  private  citizen.  It  is  a 
known  fact  that  a  single  Member  of  Con¬ 
gress  can  play  an  in^rtant  role  in  in¬ 
fluencing  the  policy  ami  actions  of  the 
United  States  Governmen^t.  When  an 
American  Congressman  adoresses  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  group  and  states  tl^  if  he  were 
one  of  them  he  would  be  a  re'i^utionary, 
he  is  most  certainly  excitingN^em  to 
action  and  stamping  their  revoluUonary 
activities  with  his  personal  seal  ^  ap¬ 
proval. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  Washington  ^st 
says  that  I  have  accused  the  gentlem? 
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Act  to  FTC, 


Rep,  Hagen  uged  tr^sfer  of  certain  v/oi^ under  Packers  and  Stockyards 


lOUSE 


'ffiATPACKERS,  Rep,  Hagen  spoke favor  of  the  passage  of  legislation  to  transfer 
certain  work  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  J^t  from  this  Department  to  the 

inserted  the  testimei^  of  Sen,  Watkins  before  the 

f^ 


Federal  Trade  Commission,  ^d _ _  _ 

House  Agriculture  Committ^  supporting  this  transfer  of  work,  pp,  11203-8 


2,  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  Ot)MODITIES,  Both  Houses  received  from  the  President  the 
semiannual  report  oi^ctivities  under  Public  Law  ii80,  p^  11091,  11155 

The  Ways  and ^ans  Committee  ordered  reported  xjith  knendment  H.  R.  2l5l, 
to  permit^the  dutyfree  importation  of  certain  wools  (not  than  the  1:6*  s) 


^ - -  X A  jaiipui  uauxuii  ux  uci'ua-j 

for  carpets  and ^her  specific  uses,  p,  D679 


3,  FOREIGN  AID,  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S,  2130,  the  mutual  security  aptho- 
bill.  Senate  conferees  have  not  yet  been  appointed,  p,  11155 

— . . .  . . 

4«  CIVIL  DEFUSE.  Rep,  Huddleston  called  for  a  ‘'more  vigorous  civil  defei^se  pro¬ 
gram"  a  national  level,  particularly  in  regard  to  protective  bomb  shelters, 
pp.  1^00-1 

i'he  Government  Operations  Committee  issued  a  report  on  the  "status  of\ 
cMl-defense  legislation."  p,  11216 

5%  101GIN  ISLANDS,  The  Government  Operations  Committee  issued  a  report  on  the  oper- 
P.^112l8^  Virgin  Islands  Government  and  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation, 
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House  of  Representatives 


House  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 
The^^aplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.  D.,  oiPMed  the  following  prayer: 

EternalN^d  ever-blessed  God,  we  are 
entering  ii^n  this  new  week  con¬ 
scious  of  our\eed  of  Thee. 

We  humbly  Bonf ess  that  our  human 
wisdom  and  strength  are  imequal  to 
the  many  tasks  which  daily  confront 
us. 

Inspire  us  to  hear  ahd  heed  Thy  voice 
and  to  follow  the  w^  which  Thou 
hast  marked  out  for  us,  f dr  they  are  the 
paths  of  peace.  X 

Grant  that  our  legislato^vmay  un¬ 
derstand  clearly  and  appreciSte  fully 
that  good  laws  are  the  principalvfoun- 
dation  stone  of  a  great  nation.  \ 

May  we  all  seek  to  be  law-abiamg 
citizens,  worthy  and  capable  of  partiSir 
pating  in  the  rights  and  duties  of  self^ 
government. 

Hear  us  in  Christ’s  name.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  July  19,  1957,  was  read  and  ap¬ 
proved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  was  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Tribbe,  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

On  July  17,  1967: 

H.  R.  1754.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eleanor 
French  Caldwell; 

H.  R.  3558.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ernest 
Hagler; 

H.  R.  4342.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Thomas  L.  Davidson; 

H.  R.  6728.  An  act  to  clarify  the  general, 
powers,  increase  the  borrowing  authori^^ 
and  authorize  the  deferment  of  Interest  nify- 
ments  on  borrowings,  of  the  St.  Lawnence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation;  / 

H.  R.  6191.  An  act  to  amend  title  IT  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  extend 
the  period  during  which  an  appllo^ion  for  a 
disability  determination  is  gran^  full  retro¬ 
activity,  and  for  other  purpose)^ 

H.  R.  7238.  An  act  to  give  the  States  an  op¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  b^&is  for  claiming 
Federal  participation  in  vendor  medical-care 
payments  for  recipients  of  public  assistance; 

H.  J.  Res.  288.  Joint  resolution  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  section  212  (a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  in  behalf 
of  certain  aliens; 

H.  J.  Res.  290.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  certain  aliens; 

H.  J.  Res.  307.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  certain  aliens;  and 

H.  J.  Res.  316.  Joint  resolution  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  certain  aliens. 

.  No.  129 - 9 
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On  July  18,  1957: 

H.  R.  1359.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Theodore  (Nicole  Xantho)  Rousseau; 

H.  R.  2070.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mi-s. 
Rhea  Silvers;  and 

H.  R.  4159.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Z.  A. 
Hardee. 


AMENDING  MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT 
OF  1954,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  in¬ 
sist  on  its  amendments  to  the  bill 
(S.  2130)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  for  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri.  I  After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Gordon,  Morgan, 
Carnahan,  Vorys,  and  Judd. 


SIXTH  XgVHANNUAL  I^ORT  ON 
ACTIVITteS  UNDER  ^TOBLIC  LAW 
480 — MESSi^E  FRC^  THE  PRESI¬ 
DENT  OP  TXffi  UNafTEID  STATES 

The  SPEAKEI^*^ajia  before  the  House 
the  following  mes^^ge  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Uni^d  T^ates,  which  was 
read,  and,  toge^er  wrhh  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  thXuommittee  of 
Agriculture  and  ordered  tXbe  printed. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  Unites.  States: 

I  am j/ansmitting  herewith^e  sixth 
semiaMual  report  on  activities\arried 
on  i^er  Public  Law  480,  EightyXhird 
Co^ress,  as  amended,  outlining  o^a- 
tims  under  the  act  during  the  peru 
"muary  1  through  June  30,  1957. 

Dwight  D.  Eisenhower. 
The  White  House,  July  22,  1957. 


CORRECTION  OF  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  correct  the  Rec¬ 
ord  of  July  19,  1957,  in  my  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Dorn].  The  word  “offered”  should  be 
changed  to  “opposed.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  correction  will  be  made. 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  LATE  KENNETH  ROBERTS,  OP 
KENNEBUNKPORT,  ME. 

(Mr.  HALE  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min¬ 
ute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 


Mr.  HALE.  Mr.  Speak^ I  feel  it  my 
painful  duty  to  announ^ to  the  House 
this  morning  the  death^sterday  of  my 
friend.  Kenneth  Roberfe,  of  Kennebunk- 
port.  Me. 

Mr.  Roberts  w^  known  throughout 
;  the  world  as  a  wmer  of  historical  novels 
which  include^  among  others  Lively 
Lady,  Arundel/Rabble  in  Arms,  North¬ 
west  Passa^,  Oliver  Wiswall,  Lydia 
Bailey,  an^many  others.  All  of  these 
books  we^  and  still  are  widely  read  in 
English^nd  in  other  languages. 

Mr^oberts  probably  knew  as  well  as 
any  professional  historian  the  years  of 
th&American  Revolution  and  the  period 
wjfich  preceded  it.  All  of  his  books  drew 
leir  inspiration  from  Mr.  Roberts’  love 
of  our  country  and  particularly  of  the 
Maine  countryside. 

On  a  later  occasion,  I  will  attempt 
some  more  adequate  discussion  of  his  life 
and  career.  I  want  to  record  this  morn¬ 
ing  the  sense  of  my  personal  sonow  and 
of  the  Nation’s  loss.  My  sympathy  goes 
particularly  to  his  devoted  wife,  Anna 
Roberts,  who  was  his  constant  collabo¬ 
rator. 


POSTAL  EMPLOYEES  PAY  INCREASE 

(Mr.  MUMMA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state  my 
position  on  the  postal  pay  legislation 
that  is  coming  up  today,  since  I  do  not 
expect  to  get  time  during  debate. 

I  have  received  visitations  and  some 
letters  on  the  subject  of  the  postal  pay 
increase  to  which  I  have  repeatedly  pro¬ 
nounced  that  I  thought  the  first  consid¬ 
eration  of  this  House  should  be  the 
)stal  rate  bill.  That  is  the  position  I 
a^  going  to  take  on  it  today.  Unless 
thete  is  some  method  by  which  we  can 
get  Xp  postal  rate  bill  considered  first, 
I  am  giung  to  vote  against  a  salary  in¬ 
crease,  mjt  that  I  am  against  a  raise  for 
the  postalXmployees,  especially  with  the 
rise  in  theXmst  of  living.  I  have  on 
occasions  heal'd  their  leaders  in  national 
affairs  tell  them,  not  to  support  General 
Summerfield  in  ms  rate  raise.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  good\ttitude  to  take,  nor 
in  the  public  intere^ 

CORRECTION  OP  tIiE  RECORD 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  \rhursday, 
July  11,  at  page  10289,  I  am  ^oted  as 
follows:  \ 

Mr.  Adair.  Answering  the  question  hi  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Pulton  J, 
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a^o  the  more  provident  handling  of  the 
estate,  you  asked  of  about  putting  a  premium 
upo^hose  who  handle  the  estate,  and  of 
course'^ardlanships  are  handled  and  super¬ 
vised  mWer  the  local  law.  The  local  law 
will  not  ptomit  a  guardian  of  a  survivor  to 
dissipate  'We  assets  held  by  the  guardian. 
I  think  that  the  answer  to  your  question. 

It  should 

The  gentlemanS^rom  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Fulton]  asked  if  this  legislation  would  not 
tend  to  cause  the  ii^rovident  handling  of 
veterans’  estates.  I  think  wqhave  adequate 
safeguards  because  guaMianships  are  han¬ 
dled  and  supervised  by\he  courts  under 
State  laws.  These  laws  win  not  permit  the 
guardian  or  conservator  to  dissipate  unwisely 
the  assets  held  in  the  guardiansWp.  I  think 
that  is  the  answer  to  your  que^on. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  ^ection, 
the  permanent  Record  will  be  catyected 
accordingly. 

There  was  no  objection. 


POSTAL  EMPLOYEES’  PAY  INCREAS! 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  clause  4,  rule  XXVII  of 
the  House,  I  call  up  motion  to  discharge 
No.  2,  to  discharge  the  Committee  on 
Rules  from  the  further  consideration  of 
House  Resolution  249,  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  2474)  to 
increase  the  rates  of  basic  compensation 
of  ofacers  and  employees  in  the  field 
service  of  the  Post  OfBce  Department. 

The  SPEAKER.  Did  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  sign  the  petition? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Yes, 
Mr.  Speaker;  I  was  No.  1. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

Anderson, 

[Boll  No.  150] 
Davis,  Tenn. 

Metcalf 

Mont. 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Avery 

Dom.  N.  Y. 

Moss 

Baker 

George 

O’Brien,  HI. 

Beamer 

Gordon 

Pillion 

Boggs 

Gregory 

Porter 

Boykin 

Holtzman 

Powell 

Boyle 

James 

Preston 

Byrne,  III. 

Kluczynski 

Staggers 

Celler 

Knox 

Teller 

Clark 
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The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rol^ll  392 
Members  have  answered  to  thej/  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  ^ther  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  w^e  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The ^lerk  will  report 
the  title  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the/title  of  the  resolU' 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER. /The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  ■nsoMPSONl  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes/  If  any  member  of  the 
Committee  on/Rules  desires  to  be  rec¬ 
ognized  in  ^position,  the  Chair  will 
recognize  him.  Otherwise  he  will  recog¬ 


nize  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 

Mr.'  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  be  permitted  to  extend  their 
remarks  in  the  Record  during  general 
debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  thank  sin¬ 
cerely  the  Members  of  this  body  who 
have  signed  this  motion  to  discharge  the 
Committee  on  Rules  from  the  further 
consideration  of  H.  R.  2474. 

As  you  know,  there  is  only  20  minutes 
of  debate  allowed  on  this  motion,  which 
is  in  effect  the  rule,  for  House  Resolution 
249  merely  gives  the  House  an  oppor¬ 
tunity,  as  was  intended  by  those  who 
gned  the  petition,  to  have  full  debate 
o&  and  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of  this 
gi'eii.tly  needed  postal  employees  pay  bill. 

ItNas  been  decided  by  the  Committee, 
on  P^  Office  and  Civil  Service  th: 
there  \ml  be  an  across-the-board  jA- 
crease  00^546.  The  vote  in  the  cmn- 
mittee  wasS)verwhelming.  The  \^^dom 
of  voting  fon^his  discharge  mo^n  to¬ 
day,  I  am  sur^  is  recognized  all  of 
you. 

I  regard  it  as  aNhigh  privi/ge  to  have 
introduced  this  re^lution/as  the  first 
step  to  provide  a  re^nE^e — in  fact,  a 
most  modest — salary  aS^tment  for  our 
500,000  postal  field  sen^M  employees. 

I  might  observe,  that  once  again, 
as  so  often  in  the /past,  the  House  is 
considering  postal  Salaries  under  condi¬ 
tions  which  find  ^ose  chargeoswith  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  Operating  the  P^al  Es¬ 
tablishment — ^d  for  maintainingS^und 
personnel  policies — opposing  any  \pay 
adjustment  whatever  for  their 
ployees.  while  I  acknowledge  the  exis' 
ence  of^is  steadfast  opposition,  I  am' 
frank  say  that  I  have  given  it  what  in 
my  j/ugment  is  its  proper  evaluation 
and  Jpmd  my  convictions  unswayed. 

set  the  record  straight,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  $546  increase  in  postal 
falaries  provided  by  this  legislation  is  a 
minimum  figure.  Personally,  I  feel  that 
the  postal  employees  have  amply  demon¬ 
strated,  and  the  facts  of  record  clearly 
prove,  that  we  are  understating,  not 
overstating,  their  needs  in  settling  for 
this  figure. 

Postal  employees  are  entitled  to  a  pay 
increase  that  will  bring  them  up  to  par¬ 
ity  with  salaries  of  employees  with  com¬ 
parable  responsibilities  in  private  indus- 
ti-y.  They  must  regain  a  great  deal  of 
lost  ground  in  maintaining  a  decent 
standard  of  living.  They  certainly  have 
the  right  to  share  in  the  improved  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  which  our  Nation  has  been 
blessed.  I  do  not  feel  that  they  can  ac¬ 
complish  these  ends  fully  by  the  mini¬ 
mum  increase  now  before  the  House,  but 
at  least  it  will  help  them  keep  abreast  of 
the  tremendous  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  and  in  the  prices  they  must  pay  for 
necessary  commodities  that  are  causing 


real  hardship  among  them  at  their  pr^ 
ent  inadequate  salary  rates. 

This  is  a  matter  of  simple  justiceyTPor 
one  thing,  it  will  give  some  reception 
in  the  form  of  adequate  pay-— wh/ch  ap¬ 
parently  they  cannot  obtain ^/illingly 
from  the  Post  Office  Department — for 
their  fine  record  of  increase/productiv- 
ity.  . 

Now  it  is  all  very  wellylor  officials  to 
claim  that  the  increase/productivity  of 
17  percent  in  the  pas^B  years  is  due  to 
improved  managem^t.  But  we  all 
know  that  the  gre^st  manager  in  the 
world  has  not  figured  out  a  way  to  de¬ 
liver  a  letter  anc^lace  it  in  the  mail  slot 
in  a  homeowne^  door  by  pushing  a  but¬ 
ton,  preparina^  chart,  or  issuing  a  regu¬ 
lation.  Thi&rean  only  be  done  by  a  car¬ 
rier,  that  yf.  a  trained  and  experienced 
employee derating  in  the  field  where  the 
action  t^es  place.  He  represents  postal 
serviced  the  48  million  homeowners  and 
the  ^llion  or  more  businessmen  who 
dail/  have  the  benefit  of  his  loyal  and 
ef^ent  seiwice.  I  daresay  that  the 
er whelming  majority  of  these  people 
ppreciate  his  services  considerably 
more  than  do  those  who  presently  oppose 
an  adequate  salary  to  compensate  him 
for  his  efforts. 

To  my  knowledge,  when  we  consider 
the  many  impediments,  the  outmoded  fa¬ 
cilities,  and  the  consistent  opposition  to 
adequate  pay  that  has  met  the  postal 
employee’s  best  efforts,  his  record  of  in¬ 
creased  productivity  is  without  parallel 
in  private  industry. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  a 
good  measure  of  responsibility  for  lag¬ 
ging  postal  salary  levels  can  be  laid 
squarely  at  our  own  doors.  These  rates 
of  compensation  are  set  by  the  Congress, 
but  we  have  failed  in  recent  years  to 
measure  up  to  our  responsibility  and 
give  the  employees  the  recognition  they 
deserve  through  establishing  and  main¬ 
taining  their  pay  at  the  proper  level.  Re¬ 
cent  history  of  postal-pay  legislation  has 
been  characterized  by  adjustments  that 
are  “too  little  and  too  late.’’  By  the  time 
he  employees  go  through  the  long  and 
massing  experience  of  obtaining  con- 
gr^ional  action — as,  for  example,  the 
peribd  in  1953  and  1954  when  they  were 
left  h^ing  the  bag — and  Congress  does 
approvN,a  pay  raise,  often  the  parade 
has  passOT  them  by  the  amount  of  the 
increase  le^es  the  employees  still  a  year 
or  two  behind  in  the  economic  scale. 

That  is  oneVof  the  critical  reasons  for 
prompt  action  iMhis  session  of  Congress. 
If  we  do  not  act  Tiow,  what  we  do  next 
year  will  be  outdaC^  and  may  be  used 
at  a  later  time  to  Further  confuse  the 
issue  and  again  delay\^justified  pay  in¬ 
crease  or  reduce  it  far  b^ow  the  amount 
it  should  be. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  al!sp,  and  I  am 
sure  my  concern  is  shared  by  otoer  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House,  at  the  daraH(ging  ef¬ 
fect  of  backward  pay  policies  orv  postal 
services.  There  is  real  feeling  thr^gh- 
out  the  country  that  our  postal  seWice 
is  slipping  badly.  The  postal  operatw 
more  than  any  other  in  Government 
private  industry,  is  an  operation  per-> 
formed  by  individuals — 500,000  of  them. 
Some  82  percent  of  postal  expenditures 
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at.  a'ieou.ii*'  t.;  campem  ate  idn* 

Uk.  biarfforta. 

To  oiy  3t:\cr»vJt4»A  whra  v  e  ooosMer 
the  many  irartxthna.riU,  Uie  fnitR'cA  ■u  fa- 
cutties,  and  tite  criast.steivt  oiniodtion  lo 
ad..>«j«ate  pay  that  has  aact  the-  r^ud 
atnpioyce's  best  efforts,  las  roc^.rU  of  Ju-  ^ 
rreastd  productivity  Is  witho'ut  pa.^iiUel 
In  pnvnte  laduirtry. 

There  is  oo  escepina  the  fact  that  a 
food  ajtasure  t>f  rrsix>rwslbiiity  for  Jait- 
gnus  postal  aalaiT  )  con  be  ’."tW 
squarely  at  fair  caot  dv-drs.'  Ihcar  rales 
^  «>inp*-urat)or.  w*  set  Ijy  th**  Corirros*. 
but  ’  iu»vp  fafiw  h.'  tecent  yc-'ue  to 
rs'xuart  up  to  our  veapcnelbiilty  end 
i-vvr.  the  empio>v»  the  "ecogti.ltloa  ibef 
;-*rrt9  through  -»t}vbli»lilr«e  aa'-’  maln- 
1  air  uvK  the!  f  at  t h*  proper  level  R«-  - 

cant  5:i«..>y  o:  iKwUi'poy  Ictslsiotlca  hu« 
br  on  ciiaracMtrideO  by  eOjuHtfBen'a'lliat 
are  "foo  litflo  and  coo  late."  By  the  Wipe 
he' employ  ees  ao  throtorh  the  long  and 
iWwsfilusr  experience  o£  oblAimnji  con- 
rrntdonal  aeUoa— svs,  for  example,  the 
,  in  >1>4T  apo  l>>5a  when  they  vtre 
left  I'.hidini.  the  bug— ^.d  Coiigiesfi  rt  x* 
j^rpiv.vev^  pr.y  raeie,  efieiv  the  parade 
ih^s  them  .b>‘  the  amount  of  the 

increoM  *«-Aees  Uii  ctEiikiyees  stlU  s  year 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  adopted  ctSsference  report  on  Agriculture  appropriation  bill. 
Rep.  Cooley  and  others  criticiz^  USDA  farm  polici^.  Senate  committee  reported 
bills  to  remove  green  peanuts  frobi  marketing  pen^ties,  relieve  certain  persons  of 
expense  for  khapra  beetle  eradicatXm,  pexrmit  ylarges  for  grain  standards  inspec¬ 
tion  appeals,  and  establish  a  research  prograor  to  produce  fish  on  flooded  rice 
acreage.  Sen.  Neuberger  criticized  USbA  ob^ctions  to  his  bill  to  reomove  tobacco 
from  price  support  list.  Sen.  S3aningtoX£y^bicized  proposed  feed  grains  program. 
Reps.  Cooley  and  Hill  introduced  bills  t/x^ansfer  certain  functions  under  Packers 
and  Stockyards  Act  to  FTC. 

4.  AGRICULTURAL  APPROPRIATION  BILLy'  Agreed  to  th^conference  report  on  H.R.  7441, 

/  the  agricultural  appropriation' bill  for  1958.  Concurred  in  the  House  aiaendment 
to  the  Senate  amendioent  reg^ding  acreage  reserv^nayments.  See  Digest  117  for 
other  items  of  interest.  jZnis  bill  will  now  be  sem;.^  to  the  President,  pp. 
12090,  12099-12107 

2.  LANDS;  DAIRY  INDUSTRY ;ylN SECT  CONTROL;  GRAIN  STANDARDS;  ^E^TS.  The  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  Comnit^e  reported  the  following  bills; 

Without  amendpient  H.R,  2259,  to  convey  certain  lands  iX/rairle  County, 
Ark..  (S.  Rept./783); 

VJith  amendrfent  S.  1962,  to  convey  certain  USDA  land  near  Eixwie,  Md. ,  to  the 
Perkins  Chapey  Methodist  Church  (S.  Rept.  784); 

With  a^ndments  S,  1696,  making  surplus  dairy  commodities  ava^able  to  the 
Coast  Guardi  and  Merchant  Marine  Academies  (S,  Rept.  785); 

Wity  amendments  S,  1805,  to  relieve  certain  persons  of  expense  fox,  khapra 
beetle  Eradication  (S,  Rept.  736);  X 

th  amendment  S.  2007,  to  permit  charges  for  grain  standards  inspection 
appals  (S.  Rept.  787)  ;  and  \ 

Without  amendment  H.R»  6570,  to  exempt  green  peanuts  from  marketing  quoCias 
.  Rept.  788).  p.  12057  ^  \ 


2 


3. 


6. 


10. 


15 


P-ESEARCH;  RICE.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  reported  with 
amen^rents  S.  1552,  to  authorize  a  research  program  on  the  production  of 
fish  oK  flooded  rice  acreage' (S,  Kept.  780),  p.  12057 

A 

APPROPRIATIONS.  Adopted  the  conference  report  on  H.R,  7665,  Defense  Decrement 
appropriation  bill  for  1958.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  Fresi^nt, 
pp.  12077-8! 


5.  FOREIGN  AID.  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  2130,  the  mutual  security 
authoriziation  bill.  House  conferees  were  appointed  July  22.  pp.  12089-90 


SMALL  BUSINESS.  BjAunanimous  consent  agreed  to  vote  on  S.  250^ 
Small  Business  AdmiiHstration  after  one  hour  of  debate  on  , 
12154 


to  extend  the 
Aug.  2.  p. 


7.  TOBACCO.  Sen.  Neuberger 'criticized  the  Department  for  w^t  he  termed  an 

’’adverse  and  frivolous  reaction”  to  his  proposal  to  rerove  tobacco  from  the 
list  of  basic  crops  qualifMng  for  price  supports,  atM  inserted  an  article 
asserting  that  smoking  caus^  lung  cancer,  pp.  12057-8 


8.  FEED  GRAINS.  Sen.  Symington  ii^rted  the  Departra^'s  summary  of  proposals  for 
a  feed  grains  program  and  criti^zed  these  plans^^as  giving  "the  farmer  the  ^kind 
of  freedom  which  results  in  agri^ltural  bankn^tcy.*'  pp. 


12068-9 


9.  WHEAT.  Sen.  Bricker  urged  enactment ^of 
grown  for  feed  or  seed  used  on  the 
concerning  the  legal  efforts  of  ^n  Ohii 
from  penalizing  him  for  plaot4.Ti^  such  pi 


hil0*to  exempt  from  penalties  wheat 
M  inserted  articles  and  editorials 
(rimer  to  prevent  ASC  Committeemen 
lalty  wheat,  pp.  12073-5 


'gati^n  and  Reclamation  Subcommittee 
[nsulaX  Affairs  Committee  the  following 


RECL^iATION;  WATER  RESOURCES.  The  IT; 
ordered  reported  to  the  Interior  ai 
bills: 

S.  1031,  authorizing  constr^tion  of  7  unXts  of  the  Greater  Wenatchee 
Division  of  the  Chief  Jospeh  Pr^ect;  and 

S.  2431,  granting  Congre^ional  consent  to  ^e  Oregon-California  compact 
in  regard  to  the  Klamath  Ri'Vjf^  Basin,  p,  D718  \ 


( 


11.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Sen,  Mor^  inserted  an  editorial  ali^ging  that  ex- Interior 
Secretary  McKay’s  appointment  to  the  International  Jom^  Commission  was  the 
result  of  the  services/^fte  rendered  the  Administration  defending  their  power 
policies,  p.  12077 


12.  MISSOURI  RIVER.  Revived  from  the  Comptroller  General  an  au\^t  report  on  the 
Missouri  River  water  resources  development  program,  Co«ps  of  Engineers 

and  Bureau  of  R^^amation,  for  fiscal  year  1956.  p.  12057 


13.  BUDGET.  Sen. /^rd  Inserted  a  speech  by  Gen.  MacArthur  stating  tha^  taxes  were 
too  high  ai^were  causing  inflation,  and  that  the  Federal  budget  ^ould  be 
’  reduced,  12178-81 


14^  ELECTRIFTCATION.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  report< 

favora^^y  the  nomination  of  Jerome  K.  Kuykendall ' as  a  member  of  the  Fecfl^^ral 
Powcir  Commission  (S.  Ex,  Rept.  11).  p.  12181 


HOUSE 


PROGRAM,  Reps.  Cooley,  Poage,  and  Albert  criticized  the  farm  policies 
this  Department,  pp.  12003-05 
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unanimous  consent  to  the  handling  of 
any  unprivileged  matters  in  the  Senate, 
That  is^lso  in  consonance  with  one  of 
the  rule^f  the  Senate,  which  I  recom¬ 
mend  fo^he  study  of  the  gentlemen 
who  sit  in  tim  radio,  television,  and  press 
gallery.  I  suggest  that  when  they  write 
on  Senate  procedures  they  have  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  toNtell  their  readers  and 
viewers  and  listeners  the  facts  about  the 
rules.  I  thought  \  had  made  my  posi¬ 
tion  very  clear  yei^rday,  but  I  judge, 
from  some  of  the  raoiocasts  and  televi- 
sioncasts  and  newspaper  articles,  that 
the  newspapermen  wer^lsewhere  than 
in  the  press  and  radio  an^elevision  gal¬ 
lery  when  this  matter  wasS^scussed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Ats^least  some 
of  the  reports  would  indicat^hat  they 
were  absent  in  mind  if  not  iX  body. 

When  it  comes  to  any  impmileged 
matter  in  the  Senate,  each  Senat^  has 
a  right  to  object  to  a  unanimou^on- 
sent  proposal  that  seeks  temporarily  to 
lay  aside  the  business  pending  bef^e 
the  Senate  in  order  to  consider  sue! 
unprivileged  matter.  So  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  concerned,  he 
will  object  to  the  consideration  of  any 
unprivileged  matter. 

What  I  have  just  said  applies  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  bill. 
Some  members  of  the  press  interviewed 
me  this  morning  as  to  what  my  position 
was  on  the  Small  Business  Administra¬ 
tion  bill.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal 
about  my  view.  That  bill  is  not  a  privi¬ 
leged  matter.  It  is  subject  to  a  point  of 


with  regard  to  the  pending  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  repeats  that 
every  parliamentary  right  he  has  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  will  be  exercised. 

Let  me  say  further,  Mr.  President,  and 
respectfully,  that  I  completely  disagree 
with  the  position  taken  by  a  few  of  my 
liberal  friends,  and  I  understand  that 
more  and  more  of  them  are  gradually 
coming  around  to  my  point  of  view, 
which  does  not  surprise  me,  because  I 
think  I  have  been  standing  for  the  true 
liberal  position  with  regard  to  this  civil 
rights  issue  from  the  very  beginning.  I 
understand  some  of  my  liberal  friends 
are  beginning  to  see  now  that  when  in  a 
parliamentary  struggle  negotiations  are 
started  to  seek  to  provide  a  procedure 
for  the  handling  of  some  emergency  leg¬ 
islation,  one  ought  to  have  at  least 
little  understanding  of  the  philosophy  of 
David  Harum. 

My  horse-trading  propensities  stand 
me  in  good  stead.  I  do  not  trade'  away 
a  good  horse  and  get  nothing  back  but  a 
buggy  whip  that  may  be  used  on  my  own 
back.  I  at  least  try  to  get  a  horse  of 


against  my  motion  to  refer  the  civil 
rights  bill  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com^* 
mittee  with  instructions  to  report  b^k 
in  7  days.  All  I  am  doing  is  exerej^ng 
my  rights.  / 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  let  t^public 
judge  where  the  responsibil^  should 
rest  for  nonaction  by  the  J^nate  on 
unprivileged  legislative  masters. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Presi^nt,  in  closing, 
that  the  debates  we  have  had  on  the 
civil-rights  bill — the  c^ate  of  the  past 
several  days,  the  d^ate  of  last  night, 
and  the  debate  of  thjs  morning — show,  in 
my  opinion,  how  mht  I  was  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  I  took  that  ^ere  ought  to  be  called 
before  the  Comitnittee  on  the  Judiciary 
outstanding  witnesses,  great  constitu¬ 
tional  law  adthorities,  great  scholars  in 
the  fleld  o^4;onstitutibnal  law,  to  give  the 
Senate  ^ the  United  States  through  its 
regulay-- Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ex¬ 
pert  tfbstimony,  views,  and  opinions  the 
Senade  should  have,  on  the  basis  of  which 
tmwrite  legislation.  Instead  of  that  the 
^nate  is  trying  to  write 


XCgCU.  ±1/  lo  OUUJCUL  l/U  Hi  pUiXll/  U1  .%  wava* 

order  if  it  is  brought  up  on  this  legis-  -»*nient  and  the>mtire  ciVil  rights  issue  I 

_ _  j _ -  1 _ £A. _ _ »  _  0.1 _ ^  cVioll  Ko  nno  ez-k-tio  r\-f  r»  Kill 


lative  day,  because  it  was  placed  on  thg* 
calendar  in  this  legislative  day.  ,If  Jh, 
motion  were  made  to  adjourn  the  S^- 
ate,  which  would  be  required  in  order 
to  bring  up  the  bill,  and  thus  to  get 
around  the  point  of  order  I  unquestion¬ 
ably  would  raise,  the  bill  would  then 
have  to  be  considered  in  the  morning 
hour,  which  ends  always  at  2  o’clock. 
Until  some  concessions  are  made  in  re¬ 
gard  to  a  time  certain  to  vote  on  the 
pending  civil  rights  amendment,  I  want 
to  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentlemen 
in  the  press  and  radio  and  television 
gallery,  that  I  will  prevent  a  vote  during, 
any  morning  hour.  I  have  a  who: 
series  of  subject  matters  I  am  just 
ing  to  discuss  in  the  Senate,  unde 
rules  of  the  Senate,  in  the  mining 
hour.  When  I  do  that  in  the  nioming 
hour,  I  shall  be  within  the  ruj^  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  shall  be  foUowing  the 
orderly  procedmes  of  the/Senate.  I 
hope  the  editors  of  the  Waimington  Post, 
and  the  Washington  St^  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  who  need  a  refre^er  course,  not 
only  on  Senate  procemires,  but  on  con¬ 
stitutional  law,  will/CTart  publishing  the 
truth  about  the  pOTliamentary  situation 
in  the  Senate.  Yt  is  time  to  place  the 
blame  where  i^belongs  for  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  sitimion  in  the  Senate.  That 
blame  does ^ot  rest  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  senioySenator  from  Oregon  but  on 
those  tMt  vote  to  put  the  civil-rights 
bill  diyectly  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
consideration  by  the  Senate 
Ju^iary  Committee. 

50,  Mr.  President,  until  in  the  parlia- 
fentary  struggle  in  which  we  are  now 
involved  we  can  get  some  concessions 


^ -  -  a  bill  which 

.  is  becoming  more  complicated  with  every 
icqual  value.  ....  /  amendment  or  every  modification  of  an 

situation,  Mr.  Pres^  amendment  proposed.  We  now  have  a 
t,  if  IS  any  trade^of  parliam^-  bill  which,  so  far  as  constitutional  law 

rights  issue.  It  has  gone  into  many  fields 
involving  constitutional  problems  of  our 
entire  judicial  system.  In  my  judgment 
the  bill  will  end  up  as  a  legislative  mon¬ 
strosity,  and  will  plague  the  courts,  which 
will  not  even  have  an  official  committee 
report  on  the  basis  of  which  to  make  an 
interpretation  of  the  congressional  in¬ 
tent  and  purpose  of  the  legislation. 

I  say  these  things,  Mr.  President,  not 
because  I  wlint  to  be  unpleasant,  but 
because  I  think  as  a  matter  of  right  and 
duty  I  owe  it  to  myself  to  keep  the  record 
straight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


1 

tai^accommodations  in  this  parliam'en 
tary\truggle,  I  want  a  concession‘s  with 
regar^o  the  jury  trial  amendm^t  vote, 
with  a  ^pie  certain  fixed  to  vote. 

Oh,  I  ^ow  what  the  pr^onents  of 
small  business  say.  I  heairfrom  them, 
tab.  Let  m^ay  to  them ^at  as  soon  as 
we  get  through  with  the  jury  amend - 


shall  be  one  of  %he  cosponsors  of  a  bill, 
if  someone  beats  me  to  offering  the  bill, 
to  provide  for  the  Small  Business  Admin¬ 
istration.  I  sh^  b\  either  the  author 
or  a  cosponsor^f  a  bil^vhich  will  seek  to 
reestablish  t^  Small  Business  Adminis- 
'^tration,  an^  am  sure  wimin  a  few  hours 
■  <Hfter  we  Mve  disposed  of  me  civil  rights 
is§ue  vfo'  will  have  the  Small  Business 
Adfei^tration  back  in  oper^on. 

In^prder  to  keep  the  record  ^aight —  F 
tl^-kindly  but  factually — ^hough  'i 
h  IHame  from  certain  sour^  will  j 
place<l  upon  my  shoulders  for^hat 
has  happened  to  the  Small  BusinessVd 
ministration  bill,  if  certain  people  c 
get  by  with  it,  I  say  to  them,  as  I  sai 
to  the  pear  orchard  spokesmen  of  Oregon 
yesterday,  “What  are  you  calling  me  for? 
Why  do  you  not  call  the  chairman  of  i 
the  conference  committee  regarding  your  f 
subject  matter?  The  conference  report 
could  have  been  brought  up  at  any  time 
after  the  conferees  reached-  an  agree- 
ment.”  s 

i; 

So,  I  say  to  those  interested  in  the  “ 
Small  Business  Administration  bill,  as 
I  am,  “What  are  you  calling  me  for?” 

I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  not 
so  many  days  ago  and  sought  a  7-day 
period  during  whichixrhandle-emergency 
legislation.  The  speech  was- perfectly 
clear.  I  forewarned  wdiat  woiJS  happen. 

I  said  in  that  speech- that  if  wudid  not 
follow  the  course  of  action  I  Suggested, 
other  measures  would  be  caught  behind 
the  logjam  of  the  proposed  civil-rights 
legislation.  We  needed  an  oflBciaCl  com¬ 
mittee  report  on  the  bill.  But  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Senate  disagreed  with  me. 
They  exercised  their  rights.  They  voted 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESrpiNG  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  California,  for* 
suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Has  the 
conference  report  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill  been  agreed 
to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
agreed  to  unanimously, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr,  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  privileged  matter,  the  House 
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amendments  to  Senate  bill  2130,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.  _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
action  on  Senate  bill  2130,  which  was 
read  as  follows: 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  tJ.  S., 

July  22,  1957. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  insist  upon  its 
amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  2130)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
pui-poses,’’  and  ask  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Gordon,  Mr.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Carnahan,  Mr.  Vorys,  and  Mr.  Judd  be 
the  managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree 
with  the  House  amendments  and  agree 
to  the  conference  requested  by  the  House, 
and  that  the.  Chair  appoint  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  -OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  is  a  privileged  mat¬ 
ter,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
privileged  under  the  precedents  of  the 
Senate. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  conference  report 
is  a  privileged  matter,  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
privileged  matter. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  frbm  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  if  there  are  no  Senators  who  de- 
i  sire  to  make  statements  on  any  other 
■  subject  now,  I  shall  suggest  the  ab- 
7  sence - 

I  Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr,  President, 
j  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  yield  the 
ioor  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
lifornia. 
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STAUHTES  AUTHORIZING  INJUNCy 
TIVE  RELIEF 

Mr.  I^OWLAND.  Mr.  Presidejjft,  I 
t  should  lik^to  read  into  the  Reo^d  at 
I  this  point  raae  statutes  authorizing  the 
j  United  Statestto  seek  injunctii^relief  as 
I  a  means  of  lai^mforcement  without  jury 
I  trial  for  conten|pts.  I  w®  omit  the 
I  citations,  but  will^ad  the^st  of  .statutes 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  simply  want  the  Rec — ;  inf  ormatJtomjprtljieSenate : 

ORD  to  show  that  the  Senator  from  Ore-  J 
gon  is  following  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  i  _  .  .  .  „  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  i 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 


Packers  and  Stoci 
Associations  of  Ag^ 


of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the  | 
Presiding  OfiBcer  appointed  Mr.  Green,  ! 
Mr.  Fulbright,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Hum-  | 
PHREY,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  Wiley,  Mr.  < 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Hickenlooper,  j 
and  Mr.  Knowland  conferees  on  the  part  4 


Perishable 
iAct,  1930. 


Agri 


ds  Act. 

Itural  Producers 
,  Commodities 


of  the  Senate. 


Agricultural  Adjustment 
Federal  Se^  Act. 

National  Hnusing  Act. 
ShermaryAct. 

Claytoi^ Act. 

Fedenal  Trade  Commission 
advertising. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 
AND  FARM  CREDIT  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION  APPROPRIATIONS— CONFER¬ 
ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator ^rom 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  I  submhra  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  of  confeirence  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  tyro  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  S^ate  to  the 
bill  (H.  R.  7441)  making  a^ropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Ai^iculture  and 
Farm  Credit  Administrafion  for  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  ending  June  yoO,  1958,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING/tDFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  infoi’mation  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislate  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  confejr-ence  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  o^^uly  5,  1957,  pp.  9822-9823, 


Congressional 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas. 


Record.) 

Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  Lfeove  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  QMisideration  of  the  conference  re- 
POfK 


W^ol  Products  Labeling  Act. 

ir  Products  Labeling  Act. 

Securities  Act  of  1933. 

Trust  Indenture  Act. 

Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 
Public  Utilities  Holding  Company  Act. 
Investment  Company  Act. 

Investment  Advisers  Act. 

.  Associations  Monopolizing  Trade  in 
Aquatic  Products. 

Interstate  Transportation  of  Petro¬ 
leum  Products. 

Natural  Gas  Act. 

Flammable  Fabrics  Act. 

Federal  Power  Act. 

Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act. 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  Or¬ 
ders.  .  ' 

National  Emergency  Strikes. 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Bridges  OvCr  Navigable  Waters. 
Longshoremen’s  and  Harbor  Workers’ 
Compensation  Act. 

Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Enclosures  of  Public  Lands. 

Shipping  Act  of  1916. 

Landing  Submarine  Cables. 
Communications  Act  of  1934. 
Interstate  Commerce  Act. 


Federal  Motor  Carrier  Act, 

Civil  Aeronautics  Act. 

Water  Carriers  Act. 

Freight  Forwarders  Act. 

Defense  Production  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou^onsent 
that  the  list  of  statutes  and  thj^itations 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  pus  point. 

There  being  no  objection;  the  hst  of 
statutes  and  citations  was^rdered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a^ollows: 
Statutes  Authorizing  tkiT  United  States  To 

Seek  Injunctive  Re^p  as  a  Means  of 

Law  Enforcement  Without  Jury  Trial  for 

Contempts 

Title  7,  United ^tates  Code,  section  216, 
Packers  and  StocJ^yards  Act;  section  292,  As¬ 
sociations  of  Apiculture,  Producers  Restrain¬ 
ing  Trade;  secjiion  499h  (d).  Perishable  Agri¬ 
culture  CoEQ^odities  Act,  1930;  section  608a 
(6),  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act;  section 
1600,  Fecial  Seed  Act. 

Title ja.  United  States  Code,  section  1731b, 
Natioml  Housing  Act. 

TiJ^  15,  United  States  Code,  sections  4,  9, 
Shafinan  Act;  section  25,  Clayton  Act;  sec- 
tyn  53,  Federal  Trade  Commission,  re  False 
tdvertising;  section  68e,  Wool  Products 
^Labeling  Act;  section  '  69g,  Fur  Products 
Labeling  Act;  section  77t  (b).  Securities  Act 
of  1933;  section  77uuu,  Trust  Indenture  Act; 
section  78u  (e).  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934;  section  79r  (f).  Public  Utilities  Hold¬ 
ing  Company  Act;  sections  80a-34,  35,  41  (e). 
Investment  Company  A<)t;  section  80b-9  (e). 
Investment  Advisers  Act;  section  622,  Asso¬ 
ciations  monopolizing  trade  in  aquatic  prod¬ 
ucts;  section  7151,  Interstate  Transportation 
of  Petroleum  Products;  section  717s,  Natural 
Gas  Act;  section  1195  (a),  Flammable  Fabrics 
•Act. 

Title  16,  United  States  Code,  section  825m, 
Federal  Power  Act. 

Title  27.  United  States  Code,  section  207, 
Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act. 

Title  29,  United  States  Code,  section  160  (j) 
(1),  National  Labor  Relations  Board  orders; 
section  178,  National  Emergency  Strikes;  sec¬ 
tion  217,  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Title  33,  United  States  Code,  section  519, 
Bridges  Over  Navigable  Waters;  section  921, 
Longshoremen’s  and  Harbor  Workers’  Com¬ 
pensation  Act. 

Title  42,  United  States  Code,  section  2280, 
Atomic  Energy  Act. 

Title  43,  United  States  Code,  section  1062, 
k,Enclosures  of  Public  Lands. 

.Title  40,  United  States  Code,  section  828, 
Shipping  Act  of  1916. 

tie  47,  United  States  Code,  section  36, 
Lane^g  Submarine 'Cables;  section  401  (b), 
Comn^mlcations  Act  of  1934;  sections  5  (8), 
16  (12)\3,  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  ^ 

Title  49t  United  States  Code,  section  322 
(b),  Feder^  Motor  Carrier  Act;  section  647 
(a).  Civil  Aeronautics  Act;  section  916  (b). 
Water  Carrie«lr Act;  sections  1011,  1017  (b). 
Freight  ForwaAfirs  Act. 

Title  50,  Unit^  States  Code,  Appended, 
section  2156,  Defemie  Production  Act. 


CIVIL  RIGHT^CT  OF  1957 

The  Senate  resumecD^e  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  6127)  CK  provide  means 
of  further  securing  and^otecting  the 
civil  rights  of  persons  witnm  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  United  States.' 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakftte.  Mr. 
President,  when  the  historiai^  review 
the  record  of  our  times,  I  feel  the^  will 
be  at  least  three  outstanding  itings 
which  will  be  mentioned  as  landmarBs  of 
the  Eisenhower  administration. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  received  conferel^ee  repo;i:x  on  mutual  security  authorization 
bill.  House  committee  reported  bill’^o  plrohibit  trading  in  onion  futures.  Senate 
passed  public  vrorks  appropriation  biliJ^v'Sen.  Carlson  urged  commodity  approach 
to  farm  program  and  domestic  parity  pI/m\for  wheat. 


) 


HOUSE 


1.  FOREIGN  AID.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S'.  2130,  the  mutual  security 

authorization  bill.  The  revised  bill  provides  a  total  authorization  of 
$3,367,083,000,  a  reduction  of  $250,250,000  below  the  Senate  figure  and  an 
increase  of  $250,250,000  above  the  House  authorization.  It  provides  $175 
million  to  be  made  available  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  mutual  security 
program  to  finance  the  export  and  sale  for  foreign  currencies  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  as  compared  with  the  authorization  of  $200  million  by 
the  Senate  and  $150  million  by  the  House.  It  provides  authorization  for  an 
appropriation  of  $625,000,000  for  fiscal  1959  for  the  Development  Loan  Fund  in 
addition  to  the  authorization  for  a  current  appropriation  of  $500,000,000; 
neither  authorization  is  subject  to  fiscal  year  limitation,  and  both  will  remain 
available  until  expended.  (H,  Rept.  1042)  pp.  12837-38,  12882 

2.  WH^ff.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  959,  to  exempt  certain  wheat  prcS  cers 
:om  liability  where  all  the  wheat  crop  is  fed  or  used  for  seed  or  foo<  pn  the 

^farm  where  produced  (p.  12866).  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  Aug.  7. 


LTRY. INSPECTION.  Rep*  Hoeven  was  appointed  a  conferee  in  the  place  of 
Andresen  on  S.  1747,  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  inspection  by 
De^rtment  of  poultry  and  poultry  products,  p.  12866 


thi 


4.  ONIONS^UTURES.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  ainen<iaent  H.aC  376,  to 
prohibrt  trading  in  onion  futures  in  commodity  exchanges  (H.  Kept.  }036) , 

p.  1288r 


5.  INFORMATION .\  Rejected,  115  to  284,  the  conference  report  on  H.Ry  4813,  to 
extend  the  Irfe  of  the  D.C.  Auditorium  Cotmission,  pp.  12825, /12829-37 


6.  DROUGHT  RELIEF,  NRep.  Philbin  urged  Federal  drought  relief  New  England,  and 
requested  that  tire  Soil  Conservation  Service  make  availably  immediately  new 
seeding  for  its  dr^ght-stricken  farmers,  p.  12875 


7.  INTEREST  RATES;  LOANS.X  Rep.  Abernethy  charged  that  far^rs  and ‘small  business¬ 
men  are  being  hurt  by  {^.gher  interest  rates,  pp.  1 2860- 69 


! 


8,  PERSONNEL.  The  proposed  b\ll  which  was  recently  su^itted  to  Congress  by  the  ^ 
Civil  Service  Commission  (^ee  Digest  134)  removes /xhe  present  Classification  ^ 
Act  limitation  on  (1)  the  to^al  number  of  supergyades  and  (2)  the  number  of 
such  positions  in  each  grade. \  It  also  repeals  >611  special  authorizations 
for  supergrades,  but  leaves  existing  jobs  in  l^eir  present  grades  subject  to 
change  by  the  Commission. 


9.  VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION.  The  Education  Labor  Committee  ordered  reported 
with  amendment  H.R.  8429,  to  extend  ^e  ^me  in  which  grants  may  be  made  to 
the  States  for  vocational  rehabilitatr^pi  program  expansion,  p.  D755 


10.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1958y  Iik  addition  to  the  items  mentioned  in  i 
Digest  141,  this  bill  (H.R.  9131)  i^lude^yitems  for  payment  of  various  claims  j 
audited  claims,  and  judgments.  Th|S  Committee  included  a  statement  in  its 
report  as  follows: 


Disbursements.  "In  the  absenc^  of  action  by  th^Executive  Branch,  the  Com-  ^ 
mittee  is  using  this  vehicle  i:o  inform  ^the  Treasury  Department  that  in  the  \ 
event  a  report  to  the  contra^  is  not  received,  itNwill  consider  only  estimates 
for  the  fiscal  year  1959  wWch  contemplate  the  disposal  of  large-scale  ! 
repetitive  pa3mients  to  th^ Departments  and  agencies  CMcemed,"  (The  Committee 
report  also  criticizes  "/nterminable  delay  in,  studyin^and  reviewing  this 


subject.") 


SENATE 


11.  HOUSING.  Passed  w^h  amendments  H.R.  4602,  to  encourage  veterans*  residential 
housing  construcPxon  in  rural  areas  by  raising  the  maximum  limi\s  on  direct 
loans.  Senate  Conferees  were  appointed.  House  conferees  have  n^  been 
appointed,  ppvt  12753-8 


12. 


APPROPRIATIO) 
bill  for  1/58, 
12865 


Passed  with  amendments  H*R.  8090,  public  works  appropWation 
Senate  and  House  conferees  were  appointed,  pp,  12710-^., 


13.  PERSONNEL.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  1411,  to  allow  security  hearings  of^ 
employees  not  suspended  from  Federal  employmant.  p.  12768 
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August  8,  1957. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


^Mr.  Gordon,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  2130] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend 
further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  amendments  numbered  22,  24,  27, 
and  28. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  numbered  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18, 
19,  20,  21,  29,  30,  and  31,  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 : 

I  That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
mf  the  House  numbered  1,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  $1,600,000,000;  and  the  House  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3 : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  numbered  3,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  $750,000,000;  and  the  House  agree  to  the 
same. 
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Amendment  numbered  10: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  numbered  10,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows : 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the  House 
amendment,  and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following :  In  addition,  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  he  appropriated  to  the  President  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  jor  advances  to  the  Fund  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959, 
not  to  exceed  $625 ,000 ,000 . 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  numbered  23,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken  out  by  the  House 
amendment,  and  on  page  16  of  the  Senate  engrossed  bill,  in  line  25,  i 
strike  out  “$100,000,000”  and  insert  the  following:  $50,000,000;  and" 
the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  numbered  25,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  $175 ,000,000;  and  the  House  agree  to  the 
same. 


Amendment  numbered  26: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  numbered  26,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment 
as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  $82,750,000;  and  the  House  agree  to  the 
same. 

Thomas  S.  Gordon, 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan,  i 

John  M.  Vorys,  " 

Walter  H.  Judd, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Theodore  Francis  Green, 

John  Sparkman, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

.  .  Mike  Mansfield, 

. .  Alexander  Wiley, 

H.  Alexander  Smith, 

.  Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 

.  .  ...  William  F.  Knowland, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House  to 
the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  statement 
in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  agreed  upon  a  total  author¬ 
ization  of  $3,367,083,000,  a  reduction  of  $250,250,000  from  the  Senate 
figure  of  $3,617,333,000  and  an  increase  of  $250,250,000  above  the 
House  authorization  of  $3,116,833,000. 

^  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1968  APPROPRIATION  AUTHORIZATIONS 

Amendments  Nos.  1,  3,  and  26: 

Amendment  No.  1  provides  an  authorization  for  military  assistance 
for  fiscal  year  1958  of  $1.6  billion  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
This  is  $300  million  below  the  executive  branch  request,  $200  million 
below  the  sum  carried  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  $100  million  above  the 
House  authorization. 

Amendment  No.  3,  dealing  with  defense  support,  authorizes  $750 
million  for  fiscal  year  1958  to  remain  available  until  expended.  The 
executive  branch  request  was  $900  million,  the  Senate  figure  was 
$800  million,  and  the  House  figure  $600  million. 

In  neither  case  did  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accept 
the  Senate  provision  for  an  authorization  for  fiscal  year  1959. 

These  authorizations  for  Title  I — Mutual  Defense  Assistance 
represent  an  equal  division  between  the  totals  for  title  I  authorizations 
voted  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House. 

The  executive  branch  request  for  defense  support  was  $900  million, 
which  was  $261.7  million  below  last  year’s  appropriation.  Since  the 
meed  for  defense  support  is  vital  and  immediate  to  sustain  the  econ¬ 
omies  of  countries  like  Korea,  Formosa,  Vietnam,  and  Turkey  and 
there  is  no  large  bacldog  of  unexpended  balances,  the  conferees  agreed 
upon  $750  million,  which  is  still  $150  million  below  the  request,  but 
$50  million  above  the  median  House-Senate  figure.  To  compensate 
for  this,  the  Senate  accepted  an  adjustment  reducing  military  assist¬ 
ance  $50  million  below  the  median  figure,  thus  providing  a  half-way 
compromise  on  title  I. 

Amendment  No.  26,  dealing  with  administrative  expenses,  author¬ 
izes  $32,750,000  for  fiscal  year  1958.  This  is  $2,250,000  below  the 
executive  branch  request,  $250,000  below  the  Senate  figure,  and 
$250,000  above  the  House  figure.  This  authorization  is  for  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses  of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration. 

DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 

Amendment  No.  10:  The  Senate  bill  authorized  a  Development 
Loan  Fund  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $500  million  to  provide 
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initial  capital  was  authorized,  together  with  appropriation  authority 
for  United  States  Treasury  loans  to  the  Fund  $750  million  beginning 
in  fiscal  1959,  and  $750  million  beginning  in  fiscal  1960.  The  House 
amendment  retained  the  authorization  of  an  appropriation  of  $500 
million  but  eliminated  the  authorizations  for  fiscal  1959  and  1960. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  authorize  an  appropriation 
of  $625  million  for  fiscal  1959  in  addition  to  the  authorization  for  a 
current  appropriation  of  $500  million  which  was  contained  in  both 
the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  Neither  authorization 
is  subject  to  fiscal  year  limitation  and  both  will  remain  available  until 
expended. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  recognized  the  strong 
sentiment  in  the  House  against  any  appropriation  in  the  form  of 
authorization  of  borrowing  from  the  United  States  Treasury  in  future 
years.  They  were  confronted,  however,  with  the  fact  that  the  Senate 
had  authorized  such  borrowing  to  a  total  amount  of  $1,500  million 
over  a  2-year  period.  In  accepting  authorization  of  an  appropriation  ^ 
for  1  year  in  the  future  of  the  amount  of  $625  million,  the  Senate! 
conferees  made  clear  that  their  primary  concern  was  to  get  a  long-range 
program  of  development  loans  under  way  with  assurance  of  adequate 
initial  financing  and  of  an  administrative  structure  sufficiently  tight 
to  assure  effective  conti’ol.  The  total  Senate  loan  authorization  was 
$2  billion.  The  total  House  authorization  was  $500  million.  Splitting 
the  difference  of  $1.5  billion  would  have  resulted  in  a  figure  of  $1,250 
billion.  The  conference  agreement  is  for  a  totaUof  $1,125  billion, 
which  is  $125  million  below  the  median  figure. 

The  initial  no-year  appropriation  will  give  sufficient  time  and 
continuity  to  permit  the  making  of  loans  on  the  basis  of  carefully 
considered  individual  projects  rather  than  of  country  programs. 
Appropriations  to  the  Fund  hereafter  can  be  made  more  on  the  basis 
of  past  performance  and  a  broad  appraisal  of  requirements  than  on 
country  level  illustrative  programs  for  the  future. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund,  as  stated  iu 
section  201  in  the  bill,  is  to  assist,  on  a  basis  of  self-help  and  mutual 
cooperation,  the  efforts  of  free  peoples  to  develop  their  economic  re¬ 
sources  and  to  increase  their  productive  capacities.  The  committee 
of  conference  agreed  to  language  added  by  the  House  in  section  201  i 
which  confirms  that,  as  a  means  of  furthering  this  basic  objective,! 
the  Fund  shall  endeavor  to  strengthen  friendly  countries  by  encourag¬ 
ing  the  development  of  their  economies  through  a  competitive  free 
enterprise  system,  to  minimize  or  eliminate  barriers  to  the  flow  of 
private  investment  capital  and  international  trade,  and  to  facilitate 
the  creation  of  a  climate  favorable  to  the  investment  of  private  capital. 

It  is  intended  that  the  powers  and  authorities  provided  to  the 
ma,nager  of  the  Fund  by  section  205  (c),  which  are  to  be  in  addition 
to  other  powers  and  authorities  that  may  be  assigned  or  delegated  to 
the  manager  in  accordance  with  law,  may  be  delegated  or  assigned  by 
him,  under  rules  and  regulations  established  by  the  loan  committee, 
to  his  subordinates  or  to  other  officials  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  that  the  most  effective  arrange¬ 
ment  for  administering  a  long-range  development  loan  program  is  a 
Government  corporation  with  substantial  capital,  and  officers  and 
directors  with  powers  and  duties  defined  and  limited  by  law.  The 
corporation  should  be  under  the  policy  direction  of  the  State  Depart- 
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ment;  its  operating  personnel  should  concentrate  on  handling  develop¬ 
ment  loans  but  its  direction  should  be  coordinated  with  other  agencies 
along  the  lines  provided  in  the  conference  report. 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
were  of  the  opinion  that  action  should  be  taken  early  in  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress  to  establish  such  a  corporate  structure.  It  is 
essential  that  if  the  development  fund  is  to  function  effectively  in 
financing  long-range  development  projects,  the  Executive  recom¬ 
mendations  for  mutual-security  legislation  for  fiscal  1959  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  the  middle  of  next  February. 

In  accepting  the  provisions  for  admininstering  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  contained  in  the  House  bill  the  view  was  expressed  among 
the  conferees  that  authority  and  responsibility  for  the  economic  aspect 
of  the  program  should  be  integrated  more  closely  within  the  State 
Department. 

Responsibility  for  the  administration  of  the  Fund  is  lodged  in  the 
President,  but  the  bill  provides  that  a  manager  of  the  Fund  shall  be 
appointed  in  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  will  have  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  operation  of  the  Fund  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
President,  the  manager  being  a  deputy  of  the  Director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration.  He  will  be  guided  by  a  loan 
committee,  consisting  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  who  shall  be  chairman,  the  Director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperational  Administration,  and  the  President  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  in  estab¬ 
lishing  basic  financial  terms  and  conditions  for  the  operations  and 
transactions  of  the  Fund. 

The  loan  committee  is  intended  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  managers 
of  the  Fund.  It  would  have  authority  to  consider  any  or  all  loan 
applications,  approve  or  deny  them,  and  establish  the  essential  con¬ 
ditions  and  terms  of  each  approved  loan.  In  carrying  out  its  func¬ 
tions,  the  loan  committee  would  operate  under  foreign  policy  guidance 
laid  down  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  would  have  the  manager 
of  the  Fund  as  its  chief  executive  officer. 

In  deciding  whether  a  proposed  loan  meets  the  standards  laid  down 
by  the  act,  the  loan  committee  will  determine  whether  either  private 
capital,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  International  Bank  for  Recon¬ 
struction  and  Development,  or  any  other  free  world  source  is  available 
and  whether  the  proposed  loan  will  have  adverse  effect  on  existing 
outstanding  loans  and  future  operations  of  such  other  sources  in 
addition  to  passmg  on  the  requii’ements  for  the  specific  project  or 
activity. 

The  operations  of  the  Fund  will  be  subject  to  the  coordination  of 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary  and 
Financial  Problems  which  consists  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(Chairman),  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
and  the  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington. 
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PROMOTION  OF  STABILITY 

Amendment  No.  22:  The  Senate  bill  included  among  the  purposes 
for  which  the  President  could  give  special  assistance  from  the  funds 
authorized  for  this  purpose  the  promotion  of  “political  or  economic 
stability.”  The  House  substituted  the  phrase  “freedom  and  stability” 
for  the  Senate  language. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate  lan¬ 
guage.  It  was  the  understanding  of  the  committee  of  conference 
that  the  promotion  of  political  or  economic  stability  reflects  the  desire 
of  the  United  States  to  cooperate  with  nations  to  accomplish  the 
mutual  objectives  of  maintaining  freedom  and  peace  and  does  not 
involve  any  commitment  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  conference  also  gave  consideration  to  the  argument  that  the 
phrase  “political  or  economic  stability”  has  been  used  by  the  Congress 
several  times  in  the  past  in  mutual  security  legislation  and  has  through 
usage  acquired  meaning  which  is  generally  understood. 

president’s  special  authority 

Amendments  Nos.  23  and  24:  The  House  receded  from  its  amend¬ 
ments  Nos.  23  and  24;  the  Senate,  however,  agreed  to  a  reduction  of 
$50  million  in  the  figure  of  $100  million  contained  in  the  language 
originally  deleted  by  amendment  No.  23. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  authorized  in 
section  400  (a)  an  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $250  million  for 
special  assistance.  These  funds  are  to  be  used  for  requirements  not 
foreseen  at  the  time  of  the  presentation  of  the  program  and  for  other 
special  purposes  such  as  the  furnishing  of  grant  developmental  assist¬ 
ance  to  countries  where  loan  assistance  is  inappro^iriate  and  assistance 
for  malaria  eradication.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  $100  million 
of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to  section  400  could  be  used  in 
accordance  with  the  waiver  provisions  of  section  401  (a).  House 
amendment  No.  23  deleted  this  language. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  permitted  the  use  of  not  to  exceed 
$150  million  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  Mutual 
vSecurity  Act  without  regard  to  the  requirements  of  certain  laws. 
This,  for  example,  would  permit  the  President  to  finnish  military 
assistance  to  a  nation  which  is  not  technically  eligible  for  such  assist¬ 
ance  because  it  has  not  made  the  agreements  required  hj  section  142. 
House  amendment  No.  24  deleted  the  authorization  for  the  use  of 
$150  million  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and 
substituted  therefor  a  provision  that  $150  million  coidd  be  so  used, 
but  that  the  $150  million  must  come  from  the  appropriations  granted 
pursuant  to  section  400. 

Under  the  House  amendments  there  would  have  been  no  reduction 
in  authorizations.  The  effect  would  have  been  to  reduce  by  $100 
million  the  amount  which  could  be  used  pursuant  to  section  401  and 
to  require  that  all  funds  used  pursuant  to  section  401  come  specifi¬ 
cally  from  the  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  section  400. 

The  compromise  agreed  upon  reduces  the  amount  of  section  400  (a) 
funds  which  can  be  used  pursuant  to  section  401  by  $50  million  from 
the  amount  proposed  by  the  original  Senate  language.  It  further 
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permits  the  use  of  $150  million  pursuant  to  section  401  from  any 
source  in  the  act,  rather  than  from  section  400  funds  only. 

The  conferees  were  of  the  opinion  that  to  limit  the  source  of  funds 
to  be  used  under  the  authority  of  section  401  to  those  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  400  would  unduly  limit  the  President’s  flexibility 
and  his  capacity  to  meet  emergency  situations. 

The  House  amendments  would  either  have  reduced  this  flexibility 
or  else  have  reduced  the  funds  available  for  contingencies  unforeseen 
at  the  time  of  congressional  presentation,  for  special  grant  assistance 
and  for  special  programs  such  as  that  for  malaria  eradication. 

EARMARKING  OF  FUNDS  FOR  SALES  OF  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL 

COMMODITIES 

Amendment  No.  25:  The  Senate  bill  provided  for  an  authorization 
for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  a  minimum  of  not  less  than  $200  million  to 
be  made  available  from,  funds  appropriated  for  the  mutual  security 
program  to  finance  the  export  and  sale  for  foreign  currencies  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  The  House  am.endment  contained  a  figure 
of  $150  million  for  this  purpose.  The  conferees  agreed  that  a  minimum 
of  $175  million  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  level  which  can  reasonably  be  set  as  the  m.inimum  under  section 
402  is  directly  dependent  upon  the  amount  provided  for  defense 
support,  since  the  great  majority  of  section  402  sales  in  fiscal  year 
1958  will  be  financed  from  the  defense  support  appropriation.  The 
conferees  took  mto  account  that  m  fiscal  year  1957,  when  defense 
support  arnounted  to  $1,161,700,000,  the  law  required  that  a  minimum 
of  $250  million  be  used  pursuant  to  section  402.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  funds  for  defense  support  have  been  reduced  by  more  than  a 
third  this  year,  the  committee  of  conference  regards  the  $175  million 
as  a  reasonable  minimum  for  the  current  year.  It  is  the  view  of  the 
committee  of  conference  that  the  executive  branch  should  exert 
maximum  effort  to  exceed  this  amount. 

INSPECTION  REQUIREMENT  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  ATOMS  FOR  PEACE 

ACTIVITIES 

Amendment  No.  27:  The  House  receded  from  its  amendment 
requiring  inspection  by  the  United  States  of  any  facilities  constructed 
in  whole  or  in  part  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  section  419.  The 
committee  of  conference  was  assured  that  all  agreements  for  the 
construction  of  reactor  facilities  include  provision  for  inspection. 
The  inspection  of  other  types  of  facilities,  such  as  gamma  sources  for 
use  in  medical  therapy,  is  not  necessary  because  there  is  no  security 
problem.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  feared  that  retention  of 
the  House  language  would  cause  confusion  with  regard  to  existing 
agreements  or  require  unnecessary  inspection  of  nonreactor  facilities. 
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MALARIA  ERADICATION 

Amendment  No.  28:  The  House  receded  from  its  amendment  No. 
28,  which  would  have  removed  the  limitations  on  the  amount  and 
source  of  funds  to  be  used  m  the  malaria-eradication  program.  The 
House  amendment  had  a  technical  defect  which,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances  prevailing,  could  not  be  corrected  by  the  conference  committee. 
It  seemed  to  the  House  managers  advisable  to  recede. 

Thomas  S.  Gordon, 
Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan, 

John  M.  Vorys, 

Walter  H.  Judd, 

Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House. 

o 


1957 

It.  Powell  with  Mr.  Kilburn, 
r.  Wright  with  Mr.  Dague. 
f.  Porter  with  Mr.  Beamer. 

^avis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Hillings.  , 
Mr.TBieminski  with  Mr.  Jackson. 

Mr.  TCOLLIER  changed  his  vote  from 
..“yea”  tOi“nay.” 

The  rault  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  Mcorded. 

The  dooite  were  opened. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


A.  C.  ISRAE^  COMMODITY  CO.,  INC. 

The  SPEAKip.  The  Chair  lays  be¬ 
fore  the  House  ^Senate  concurrent  res¬ 
olution  (S.  Con.  I^s.  46)  relative  to  pro¬ 
ceedings  on  H.  R.  aW07,  an  act  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  A.  C.  Israel^ommodity  Co.,  Inc. 

The  Clerk  read  tn^  concurrent  resolu¬ 
tion,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senatd^ithe  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring) ,  l^at  the  House  of 
Representatives  return  tA  the  Senate  the 
engrossed  bill  (H.  R.  5707) Vor  the  relief  ff 
the  A.  C.  Israel  Commodity\co.,  Inc.,  erro¬ 
neously  messaged  to  the  Hou*  on  August  6, 
1957,  as  having  passed  the  Senae  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day  without  amendmeiA  that  upon 
its  return  to  the  Senate  the  Secretary  shall 
transmit  to  the  House  the  said  bm,  together 
with  the  amendment  made  by  tlie  Senate 
thereto;  that  the  enrolled  bill,  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  transmitt^  to  the 
Senate  on  yesterday,  be  returned  \o  the 
House,  and  that  the  action  of  the  Speaker 
in  signing  said  enrolled  bill  be  ther^pon 
rescinded. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agre\d 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  th^ 
table. 

CONFEREES  ON  MUTUAL  SECURITY 
BILL 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  mutual  security  bill  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  con¬ 
ference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
follow : 

Conference  Report  (  H.  Rept.  No.  1042) 

[To  accompany  S.  2130] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2130)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con¬ 
ference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ments  numbered  22,  24,  27,  and  28. 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  House  num¬ 
bered  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16, 
17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  29,  30,  and  31,  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in¬ 
serted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
following:  “$1,600,000,000”;  and  the  House 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  3,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 


follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amen'dment  insert 
the  following:  “$750,000,000”;  and  the  House 
agree  to  the  same. 

iimendment  numbered  10:  That  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  10,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  stricken  out  by  the  House  amendment, 
and  in  lieu  thereof  insert  the  following:  “In 
addition,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  President  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  advances  to  the  Fund 
beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1959,  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $625,000,000.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23:  That  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  23,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
stricken  out  by  the  House  amendment,  and 
on  page  16  of  the  Senate  engrossed  bill,  in 
line  25,  strike  out  "$100,000,000”  and  insert 
the  following:  “$50,000,000”;  and  the  House 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25:  That  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  25,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following:  “$175,000,000”;  and  the  House 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26:  That  the  Sen¬ 
ate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  numbered  26,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following:  “$32,750,000";  and  the  House 
agree  to  the  same. 

Thomas  S.  Gordon, 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan, 

John  M.  Vorys; 

Walter  H.  Judd, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Theodore  Francis  Green, 

John  J.  Sparkman, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Mike  Mansfield, 

Alexander  Wiley, 

H.  Alexander  Smith, 

Bourke  B.  Hickenlooper, 

'  William  F.  Knowland, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

.  Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the, two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend  further 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer¬ 
ence  report: 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
agreed  upon  a  total  authorization  of  $3,367,- 
083,000,  a  reduction  of  $250,250,000  from  the 
Senate  figure  of  $3,617,333,000  and  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $250,250,000  above  the  House  au¬ 
thorization  of  $3,116,833,000. 
adjustments  in  fiscal  year  1958  APPROPRIA¬ 
TION  authorizations 

Amendments  Nos.  1,  3,  and  26:  Amend¬ 
ment  No.  1  provides  an  authorization  for 
military  assistance  for  fiscal  year  1958  of 
$1.6  billion  to  remain  available  until  ex¬ 
pended.  This  is  $300  million  below  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  branch  request,  $200  million  below 
the  sum  carried  in  the  Senate  bill,  and  $100 
million  above  the  House  authorization. 

Amendment  No.  3,  dealing  with  defense 
support,  authorizes  $750  million  for  fiscal 
year  1958  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
The  executive  branch  request  was  $900  mil- 
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lion,  the  Senate  figure  was  $800  million,  and 
the  House  figure  $600  million. 

In  neither  case  did  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  accept  the  Senate  pro¬ 
vision  for  an  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1959. 

These  authorizations  for  Title  I,  Mutual 
Defense  Assistance,  represent  an  equal  di¬ 
vision  between  the  totals  for  title  I  authoriza¬ 
tions  voted  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  House. 

The  executive  request  for  defense  sup¬ 
port  was  $900  million  which  was  $261.7  mil.^ 
lion  below  last  year’s  appropriation.  Since 
the  need  for  defense  support  is  vital  and  im¬ 
mediate  to  sustain  the  economies  of  countries 
like  Korea,  Formosa,  Vietnam,  and  Turkey 
and  there  is  no  large  backlog  of  unexpended 
balances,  the  conferees  agreed  upon  $750  mil¬ 
lion,  which  is  still  $150  million  below  the  re¬ 
quest,  but  $50  million  above  the  median 
House -Senate  figure.  To  compensate  for  this 
the  Senate  accepted  an  adjustment  reducing 
military  assistance  $50  million  below  the 
median  figure,  thus  providing  a  halfway  com¬ 
promise  on  title  I.  ^ 

Amendment  No.  26,  dealing  with  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses,  authorizes  $32,750,000  for 
fiscal  year  1958.  This  is  $2,250,000  below  the 
executive  branch  request,  $250,000  below  the 
^nate  figure  and  $250,000  above  the  House 
figure.  This  authorization  is  for  the  ad- 
ministrative  expenses  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration. 

DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND 
Amendment  No.  10:  The  Senate  bill  au¬ 
thorized  a  Development  Loan  Fund  for  which 
an  -appropriation  of  $500,000,000  to  provide 
initial  capital  was  authorized,  together  with 
^proprlation  authority  for  United  States 
Treasury  loans  to  the  fund  of  $750,000,000 
beginning  in  fiscal  1959,  and  $750,000  000 
beginning  in  fiscal  1960.  The  House  amend¬ 
ment  retained  the  authorization  of  an  ap¬ 
propriation  of  $500,000,000  but  eliminated 
the  authorizations  for  fiscal  1959  and  1960. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
authorize  an  appropriation  of  $625,000,000 
for  fiscal  1959  in  addition  to  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  a  current  appropriation  of  $500  000  - 
TOO  which  was  contained  in  both  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment.  Neither 
authorization  is  -subject  to  fiscal  year  lim¬ 
itation  and  both  will  remain  available  until 
expended. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
^cognized  the  strong  sentiment  in  the 
House  against  any  appropriation  in  the  form 
of  authorization  of  borrowing  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  in  future  years. 
They  were  confronted,  however,  with  the  fact 
that  the  Senate  had  authorized  such  bor¬ 
rowing  to  a  total  amount  of  $1,500,000,000 
over  a  2-year  period.  In  accepting  author¬ 
ization  of  an  appropriation  for  1  year  in 
the  future  of  the  amount  of  $625,000,000, 
the  Senate  conferees  made  clear  that  their 
primary  concern  was  to  get  a  long  range 
program  of  development  loans  under  way 
with  assurance  of  adequate  initial  financing 
and  of  an  administrative  structure  suffi¬ 
ciently  tight  to  assure  effective  control. 

The  total  Senate  loan  authorization  was 
$2  billion.  The  total  House  authorization 
was  $500  million.  Splitting  the  difference  of 
$1.5  billion  would  have  resulted  in  a  figure 
of  $1,250  billion.  The  conference  agreement 
is  for  a  total  of  $1,125  billion,  which  is  $125 
million  below  the  median  figure. 

The  initial  no-year  appropriation  will  give 
sufficient  time’  and  continuity  to  permit  the 
making  of  loans  on  the  basis  of  carefully 
considered  individual  projects  rather  than 
of  country  programs.  Appropriations  to  the 
fund  thereafter  can  be  made  more  on  the 
basis  of  past  performance  and  a  broad  ap¬ 
praisal  of  requirements  than  on  country 
level  illustrative  programs  for  the  future. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  Development 
Loan  Fund,  as  stated  in  section  201  in  the 
bill,  is  to  assist,  on  a  basis  of  self-help  and 
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mutual  cooperation,  the  efforts  of  free 
peoples  to  develop  their  economic  resources 
and  to  increase  their  productive  capacities. 
The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
language  added  by  the  House  in  section  201 
which  confirms  that,  as  a  means  of  further¬ 
ing  this  basic  objective,  the  fund  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  strengthen  friendly  countries  by 
encouraging  the  development  of  their 
economies  through  a  competitive  free-enter¬ 
prise  system,  to  minimize  or  eliminate  bar¬ 
riers  to  the  flow  of  private  investment  capital 
and  international  trade,  and  to  facilitate  the 
creation  of  a  climate  favorable  to  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  private  capital. 

It  is  intended  that  the  powers  and  author¬ 
ities  provided  to  the  manager  of  the  fund  by 
section  205  (c),  which  are  to  be  In  addition 
to  other  powers  and  authorities  that  may  be 
assigned  or  delegated  to  the  manager  in 
accordance  with  law,  may  be  delegated  or 
assigned  by  him,  under  rules  and  regulations 
established  by  the  loan  committee,  to  his 
subordinates  or  to  other  officials  of  the 
E.'cecutive  branch. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  that 
the  most  effective  arrangement  for  admin¬ 
istering  a  long  range  development  loan  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  Government  corporation  with 
substantial  capital,  and  officers  and  direc¬ 
tors  with  powers  and  duties  defined  and 
limited  by  law.  The  corporation  should  be 
under  the  policy  direction  of  the  State  De¬ 
partment:  its  operating  personnel  should 
concentrate  on  handling  development  loans 
but  its  direction  should  be  coordinated  with 
other  agencies  along  the  lines,  provided  in 
the  conference  report. 

Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  were  of  the 
opinion  that  action  should  be  taken  early 
in  the  next  session  of  the  Congress  to 
establish  such  a  corporate  structure.  It  is 
essential  that  if  the  development  fund  is 
to  function  effectively  in  financing  long 
range  development  projects,  the  Executive 
recommendations  for  mutual  security  legis¬ 
lation  for  fiscal  1959  should  be  submitted 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  the  middle 
of  next  February. 

In  accepting  the  provisions  for  admin¬ 
istering  the  Development  Loan  Fund  con¬ 
tained  in  the  House  bill  the  view  was  ex¬ 
pressed  among  the  conferees  that  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  economic  aspect 
of  the  program  should  be  integrated  more 
closely  within  the  State  Department. 

Responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
the  fund  is  lodged  in  the  President,  but  the 
bill  provides  that  a  manager  of  the  fund 
shall  be  appointed  in  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  It  is  an¬ 
ticipated  that  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  will  have  direct  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  the  fund  subject  to  the  ' 
control  of  the  President,  the  manager  being 
a  deputy  of  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  He  will  be 
guided  by  a  loan  committee,  consisting  of 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs  who  shall  be  chairman, 
the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  the  President  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  in  establishing  basic 
financial  terms  and  conditions  for  the  oper¬ 
ations  and  transactions  of  the  fund. 

The  loan  committee  is  intended  to  act  In 
the  capacity  of  managers  of -the  fund.  It 
would  have  authority  to  consider  any  or 
all  loan  applications,  approve  or  deny  them, 
and  establish  the  essential  conditions  and 
terms  of  each  approved  loan.  In  carrying 
out  its  functions,  the  loan  committee  would 
operate  under  foreign-policy  guidance  laid 
down  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  it  would 
have  the  manager  of  the  fund  as  its  chief 
executive  officer. 

In  deciding  whether  a  proposed  loan  meets 
the  standards  laid  down  by  the  act,  the  loan 


committee  will  determine  whether  either 
private  capital,  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development,  or  any  other  free  world 
source  is  available  and  whether  the  proposed 
loan  will  have  adverse  effect  on  existing  out¬ 
standing  loans  and  future  operations  of 
such  other  sources  in  addition  to  passing  on 
the  requirements  for  the  specific  project  or 
activity, 

-The  operations  of  the  fund  will  be  subject 
to  the  coordination  of  the  National  Ad¬ 
visory  Council  on  International  Monetary 
and  Financial  Problems  which  consists  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Chairman), 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  and 
the  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington, 

PROMOTION  or  STABILITY 

Amendment  No.  22;  The  Senate  bill  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  purposes  for  which  the 
President  could  give  special  assistance  from 
the  funds  authorized  for  this  purpose  the 
promotion  of  “political  or  economic  stabil¬ 
ity.”  The  House  substituted  the  phrase 
“freedom  and  stability”  for  the  Senate  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  language.  It  was  the 
understanding  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  that  the  promotion  of  political  or  eco¬ 
nomic  stability  reflects  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  cooperate  with  nations  to 
accomplish  the  -mutual  objectives  of  main¬ 
taining  freedom  and  peace  and  does  not 
Involve  any  commitment  to  maintain  the 
status  quo  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  conference  also  gave  consideration  to 
the  argument  that  the  phrase  “political  or 
economic  stability”  has  been  used  by  the 
Congress  several  times  in  the  past  in  mutual 
security  legislation  and  has  through  usage 
acquired  meaning  which  is  generally  under¬ 
stood. 

PRESIDENT’S  SPECIAL  AtTTHORITX 

Amendments  Nos.  23  and  24:  The  House 
,  receded  from  its  amendments  Nos.  23  and 
24;  the  Senate,  however,  agreed  to  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $50,000,000  in  the  figure  of  $100,000,- 
000  contained  in*  the  language  originally 
deleted  by  amendment  No.  23. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  authorized  in  section  400  (a)  an 
appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  $250,000,000 
for  special  assistance.  These  funds  are  to  be 
used  for  requirements  not  foreseen  at  the 
time  of  the  presentation  of  the  program  and 
fop  other  special  purposes  such  as  tlie  fur¬ 
nishing  of  grant  developmental  assistance 
to  countries  where  loan  assistance  is  inap¬ 
propriate  and  assistance  for  malaria  eradi¬ 
cation.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  $100,- 
000,000  of  the  funds  authorized  pursuant  to 
section  400  could  be  used  in  accordance  with 
the  waiver  provisions  of  section  401  (a). 
House  amendment  No.  23  deleted  this  lan¬ 
guage. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  permitted 
the  use  of  not  to  exceed  $150,000,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  certain  laws.  This,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  would  permit  the  President  to  fur¬ 
nish  military  assistance  to  a  nation  which 
is  not  technically  eligible  for  such  assist¬ 
ance  because  it  has  not  made  the  agree¬ 
ments  required  by  section  142.  House 
amendment  No.  24  deleted  the  authorization 
for  the  use  of  $150,000,000  appropriated  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  sub¬ 
stituted  therefor  a  provision  that  $150,000,- 
000  could  be  so  used,  but  that  the  $150,- 
000,000  must  come  from  the  appropriations 
granted  pursuant  to  section  400. 

Under  the  House  amendments  there  would 
have  been  no  reduction  in  authorizations. 
The  effect  would  have  been  to  reduce  by 
$100,000,000  the  amount  which  could  be 
used  pursuant  to  section  401  and  to  require 


that  all  funds  used  pursuant  to  section  401 
come  specifically  from  the  appropriation 
made  pursqant  to  section  400. 

The  compromise  agreed  upon  reduces  the 
amount  of  section  400  (a)  funds  which  can 
be  used  pursuant  to  section  401  by  $50,000,- 
000  from  the  amount  proposed  by  the  origi¬ 
nal  Senate  language.  It  further  permits, 
the  use  of  $150,000,000  pursuant  to,  section 
401  from  any  source  in  the  act,  rather  than 
from  section  400  funds  only. 

The  conferees  were  of  the  opinion  that  to  ‘ 
limit  the  source  of  funds  to  be  used  under 
the  authority  of  section  401  to  those  appro¬ 
priated  pursuant  to  section  400  would  un¬ 
duly  limit  the  President’s  flexibility  and  his 
capacity  to  meet  emergency  situations. 

The  House  amendments  would  either  have 
reduced  this  flexibility  or  else  have  reduced 
the  funds  available  for  contingencies  un¬ 
foreseen  at  the  time  of  congressional  pres¬ 
entation,  for  special  grant  assistance  and 
for  special  programs  such  as  that  for  malaria 
eradication. 

EARMARKING  OP  FUNDS  FOR  SALES  OF  SURPLUS 

^  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Amendment  No.  25:  The  Senate  bill  pro¬ 
vided  for  an  authorization  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958  for  a  minimum  of  not  less  than  $200 
million  to  be  made  available  from  funds 
appropriated  for  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  to  finance  the  export  and  sale  for  for¬ 
eign  currencies  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  The  House  amendment  contained 
*a  figure  of  $150  million  for  this  purpose.  The 
conferees  agreed  that  a  minimum  of  $175  mil¬ 
lion  should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  level  which  can  reasonably  be  set  as 
the  minimum  under  section  402  is  directly 
dependent  upon  the  amount  provided  for  de¬ 
fense  support,  since  the  great  majority  of 
section  402  sales  in  fiscal  year  1958  will  be  ■ 
financed  from  the  defense  support  appro¬ 
priation.  The  conferees  took  into  account 
that  in  fiscal  year  1957,  when  defense  sup¬ 
port  amounted  to  $1,161,700,000,  tjie  law  re¬ 
quired  that  a  minimum  of  $250  million  be 
used  pursuant  to  section  402.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  funds  for  defense  support  have 
been  reduced  by  more  than  a  third  this  year, 
the  committee  of  conference  regards  the  $175 
million  as  a  reasonable  minimum  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year.  It  is  the  view  of  the  committee 
of  conference  that  the  executive  branch 
should  exert  maximum  effort  to  exceed  this 
amount. 

INSPECTION  REQUIREMENT  IN  CONNECTION  WITH 
ATOMS  FOR  PEACE  ACTIVITIES 

Amendment  Nov  27:  The  House  receded 
from  its  amendment  requiring  inspection  by 
the  United  States  of  any  facilities  construct¬ 
ed  in  whole  or  in  part  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  section  419.  The  committee  of 
conference  was  assured  that  all  agreements  ' 
for  the  construction  of  reactor  faculties  in-  ; 
elude  provision  for  inspection.  The  inspec¬ 
tion  of  other  types  of  facilities,  such  as 
gamma  sources  for  use  in  meqical  therapy, 
is  not  necessary  because  there  is  no  security 
problem.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  was  . 
feared  that  retention  of  the  House  language  : 
would  cause  confusion  with  regard  to  exfst-  s 
Ing  agreements  or  require  unnecessary  in-  1 
spection  of  nonreactor  facilities.  ^ 

MALARIA  ERADICATION  I 

Amendment  No.  28:  The  House  receded  -  ; 
from  its  amendment  No.  28,  which  would  ; 
have  removed  the  limitations  on  the  amount 
and  source  of  fungls  to  be  used  in  the  malaria 
eradication  program.  The  House  amendment  j: 
had  a  technical  defect  which,  under  the  cir-  } 
cumstances  prevailing,  could  not  be  corrected  f 

by  the  conference  committee.  It  seemed  to  f 
the  House  managers  advisable  to  recede.  | 

Thomas  S.  Gordon, 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

A.  S.  J.  Carnahan, 

John  M.  Vorts, 

Walter  H.  Judd, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House, 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  agreed  to  Conference  report  o^mutual  security  authorization 
bill.  Both  Houses  agreed  to  coi^erence  report  oyC  public  works  appropriation  bill. 
Senate  passed  temporary  appropriaMons  measure  /tor  August.  Sen.  Morse  inserted 
Farmers'  Union  telegram  opposing  Paiirlberg  nomnation.  Conferees  agreed  to  file 
conference  report  on  poultry  inspectron  bill4  House  subcommittee  ordered  reported 
bill  to  suspend  payments  on  loans  in  dC@asjter  areas. 


1«  FOREIGN  AID,  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  S.  2130,  the  mrtbual  security 
authorization  bill,  pp.  13204-6,  13213-21,  13267-328 


2,  PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1958.  Both  Houses  agreed^  the  conference 
report  on  this  bjal,  H,  R,  8090,  and  acted  on  amerdments  irrSiis agreement, 
Tl^s  bill  will  jnom  be  sent  to  the  President#  pp,  13329-41>  15^30-7 


3,  TEI.1P0RARY  APEnOPRIATIONS,  Passed  ■without  amendment  H,  J.  Res,  426-  to  provide 
appropria'U^ns  for  Aug,  1957  pending  enactm^it  of  the  regular  apprlsnriations 
for  cert^^  agencies.  This  measure  •will  now  be  sent  to  the  Presidei 

p.  1319; 


4*  NOMIN^ION,  Sen,  Morse  inserted  a  telegram  from  James  G,  Patton,  of  the  Farmers 
Union,  opposing  the  nomination  of  Don  Paarlberg  as  Assistant  Secretary  of \ 
'iculture,  p,  13190 


5. 


po£s 


ISONNEL*  CBagan'  :..  debate  on  S.  2127,  to  amend  the  Federal  Employees* 

"e  Insurance  Act  of  1954  so  as  to  li^t  reductions  in  the  face  value  of 
^ies  after  retirement*  pp*  13191-5 

Several  Senators  spoke  in  favor  of  pay  raises  for  Federal  employees, 

Sen.  wmphrey  claimed  the  administration  has  encouraged  inflation*  throi 
increas^  interest  rates,  and  should  not  object  to  pay  raises  from  the 
inflation^standpoints  He  suggested  that  the  administration  had  causej  reduc¬ 
tions  in  fa^  Income.  He  gave  increased  food  processing  costs  as  a  yl  ison.for 
Government  ^y  raises*  pp*  13195-201 


6.  LAND  WITHDRAWALSv  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affaii^  Committee  re^rted  without 
amendment  H.  R.^38,  to  provide  that  withdrawals,  reservation^  or  restrictions 
of  more  than  5,000^cres  of  public  lands  for  certain  p\arposes/shall  not  bee  one 
effective  until  apj^ved  by  act  of  Congress  (S.  Kept.  857)* /p*  13173  \ 


7.  ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  l>toray  inserted  several  resolutions/Trom  the  N.  Dak. 
Assn,  of  Rural  Electric  cooperatives «  pp.  13172-3 


8.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  report' 
Possible  Growth  of  Concentred 

p.  13179 


the  Small  Business  Coe 
Lon  in  the  Trucking  Ii 


ittee  on  ’’Mergers  and 
was  presented. 


istry” 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY,  Sen. '^hoeppel  inserted  an  editorial  favoring  the 
nomination  of  A.  R.  Jones  to  the  'nKA  Board,  p/ 13182 


HOI 


10.  POULTRY  INSPECTION.  The  Conferees  qgree^to  file  a  conference  report  on  S. 

1747,  to  provide  for  the  compulsory  in^pi^tion  by  this  Department  of  poultry 
and  poultry  products,  p.  D774 


11. 


TRANSPORTATION.  The  conferees  agre^  to  file  X.  conference  report  on  S.  939,  to' 
amend  the  Interstate  Conmerce  Act^o  provide  tnM  reduced  rate  agreements  for 
the  movement  of  government  freimt  or  passengersNshall  apply  only  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency,  and/ro  finalize  contra^s  made  between  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  common  carriers,  p./T)774 


12.  FARM  LOANS.  A  subcoci-d.tteeybf  the  Agriculture  Committed  ordered  reported  H.R. 
8934,  to  make  available  ^  farmexs,, in  disaster  areas  a  ^e-year  suspension 
of  payments  of  principal/and  interest  on  loans  obtained  f^m  this  Department, 
p.  D772  / 

Received  a  Peach'  Growers  Cooperative  Assoc,  petition  fa\|pring  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  legisl^ion.  p.  13286 


13.  FLOOD  CONTROL.  Tl^  Public  Works  Committee  reported  with  amendment 
rivers  and  harb(^s  and  flood  control  bill  (H.  Rept.  1122).  p.  13: 


S.  497,  the 
13 


14.  WATER  UTILIZA^ON.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  report e'y  without 
amendment  8465,  to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  Klamath  Rrver 

Basin  comp^t  between  the  States  of  Calif,  and  Ore.  (H,  Rept.  1130).  p\l3284 


15. 


WATERSH^S.  Received  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  watershed  work  plans  foi 
Caney  >Creek  watershed.  Ark. ,  the  Sandy  Creek  watershed,  Okla. ,  the  Lacamas 
Creejc  tributaries  watershed.  Wash.,  and  the  Sulphur  Creek  watershed,  Tex,;  to 
AgijiLculture  Committee,  p.  13283 
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FHEEZEottT  OP  Union  at  Crash  Hear- 
R '  -  Assailed — Inefficient  Brakes  on 

'  FREimT  Train  Admitted  by  Official  op 

Carri 

By  Edward  P.  Corwin) 

A  inana!|Kment  Investigation  held  in 
Louisville  lagt  week  of  the  fatal  crash  of  a 
freight  train  T«ito  the  side  of  a  passenger 
train  on  the  Lolj^ville  &  Nashville  at  Guth¬ 
rie,  Ky.,  on  June^a,  produced  these  extraor¬ 
dinary  developmeSte,  among  others: 

''  1.  Protection  of  tm^interests  of  the  freight 

engineer,  J.  T.  Raspb^y,  who  was  killed  in 
the  crash,  was  deniediby  L.  &  N.  ofacials 
when  they  refused  the  rNuest  of  his  union, 
the  Locomotive  Firemen  a^  Englnemen,  to 
speak  for  him  in  the  probe. 

'  V.  They  took  the  amazing  stSud  that,  since 
Raspberry  bad  died,  there  wak  no  one  in¬ 
volved  whom  the  brotherhood  T^presented. 
■Thps,  the  L.  &  N.  would  be  free^o  blame 
the  dead  engineer,  if  it  so  conclude,  with- 
^  out  anyone  being  present  to  prowiict  his 
reputation  or  the  interests  of  his  ntoily.** 
‘The  BLFE  strongly  protested  this  freezNut 
cooper  hits  carrier  stand 

This  injustice  was  also  hit  by  Senate 
r,  John  Cooper,  Republican,  of  Kentucky.  In 
Washington  he  pointed  out  that  this  was  a^ 
public  matter,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
'  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  had  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  the  scene  while  the  railroad  was 
^  making  its  own  investigation,  and  the  broth- 
'  erhood  should  have  been  called  in. 

2.  An  L.  &  N.  ofiScial,  it  was  revealed,  ad- 
‘  mitted  at  the  hearing  that  nearly  half  the 
cars  of  the  30-car  freight  train  had  ineffi¬ 
cient  brakes.  As  a  result,  further  evidence 
showed,  the  train  could  not  be  stopped  in 
time  to  avoid  running  into  the  side  of  the 
passenger  train,  the  Dixieland,  at  a  crossing 
of  two  L.  &  N.  lines.  Five  people  on  the 
passenger  train  lost  their  lives  and  21*  were 
,  Injured. 

The  tragedy  spotlighted  the  urgent  need 
for  measures  now  pending  in  Congress  de¬ 
signed  to  guard  against  such  brake  condi¬ 
tions  as  were  revealed.  The  bills  are  backed 
by  all  the  standard  railroad  labor  organiza¬ 
tions  and  the  ICC. 

An  ICC  official  said  that  a  report  will  be 
Issued  later  on  the  probe  of  the  crash  by 
Commission  inspectors,  who  held  no  sepa¬ 
rate  hearings,  but  sat  in  on  the  carrier’s 
hearings  at  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan,  who*^ 
is  a  member  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
who  heard  the  testimony. 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wish  to  reemphasize  what  the  chairmai 
of  the  subcommittee  has  stated.  I  km 
of  no  bill  before  the  committee  which  l^s 
received  more  careful  consideration^an 
the  pending  bill.  The  distinguish^Sen- 
ator  from  Florida  and  the  other  mrembers 
of  his  subcommittee  have  leaned  over 
backward  to  meet  the  object^ns  which 
were  raised,  and  to  carry  mft,  so  far  as 
possible,  the  recommenda^ons  of  all  in¬ 
terested  groups. 

I  think  the  bill  prese^ed  to  the  Senate 
at  this  time  is  a  good  Inll,  and  one  which 
would  carry  out  tM  objectives  of  the 
Interstate  Commejree  Commission  and 
provide  the  safe^ which  both  labor  and 
the  railroad  in^nstry  seek  as  an  operat¬ 
ing  standard. 

This  was  not  a  hastily  considered  bill. 
It  received sincere  and  serious  atten¬ 
tion  of  th^ommittee  for  sometime.  The 
Senato^*om  Florida  has  stated  the  facts 
a.cciu:^ly.  I  know  of  no  objection  to  the 


bill  on  the  part  of  any  Member  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Florida  for  bringing  this  measure 
before  the  Senate.  Perhaps  it-  will  in¬ 
terest  the  Senator  to  know  that  I  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  bill  through 
my  mail.  The  Senator  is  justified  in  feel¬ 
ing  that  he  is  not  only  serving  a  policy, 
but  serving  the  interests  of  people.  I 
have  received  large  quantities  of  mail 
regarding  the  bill  from  railroad  workers 
who  felt  themselves  endangered  by  the 
absence  of  such  legislation.  They  urge 
very  strongly  that  I  take  an  interest  in 
the  subject,  in  terms  of  their  own  safety. 
They  are  the  men  who  ride  the  trains 
and  cabooses,  and  they  feel  very  deeply 
on  this  subject. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  feel,  therefore, 
that  in  his  fine  service  he  is  serving  not 
only  a  policy  which  the  committee  is 
^convinced  is  the  correct  one  and  I  believe 
le  Senate  should  be  convinced  is  the 
p^^er  policy,  but  a  policy  which  indi- 
vio^l  workers  in  large  numbers  feel 
affe<^  their  own  safety. 

Mr. ^MATHERS.  I  thank  the  abl 
Senato^from  New  York  for  his  very  kifid 
remarks,  \certainly  we  are  aware  jmat 
this  is  a  san!\ty  measure  which  affecjfes  the 
lives  of  thoiXands  of  people;  I  ^Id  to 
the  Senator  fn^  Kansas,  a  member  of 
the  subcommitt^,  who  has  c^tributed 
yeoman  service  t^he  subjec^mnder  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  sWate. 

Mr.  SCHOEPPElSi  M^  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  nmm  Florida.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  sifisaommittee  which 
heard  lengthy  testu^ny>on  the  bill.  I 
concur  in  what  he  has  saiePwith  relation 
to  the  bill  which  is/before  the^nate.  It 
is  a  tremendou/^  step  forwaiid  in  the 
safety  provisimfe  existing  on  ^r  rail¬ 
roads,  both  prom  the  standpoint^f  the 
railroads,  ^d  from  the  standpon^  of 
those  whg/fabor  on  the  railroad,  asvvell 
as  from  the  standpoint  of  the  people  v^o 
travel^  the  railroads. 

I  aoft  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Flor-' 
iday^e  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
wUr  agree  with  me  that  many  hours  of 
proorious  work  were  spent  in  considering 
;he  bill,  and  in  conferences  which  had  to 
be  held  on  it,  not  only  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  subcommittee,  but  with  rail¬ 
road  representatives  and  with  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  with  staff 
members,  as  well  as  with  labor  groups, 
who  were  vitally  interested  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation. 

Although  the  bill  does  not  give  every¬ 
one  everything  he  wants,  it  represents 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  most  constructive 
compromise  approach  to  a  problem 
which  all  of  us  recognike  had  to  be  met 
and  solved.  The  bill  can  be  truly  called 
a  genuine  compromise  bill.  It  is  a  good 
bill  and  a  constructive  bill.  There  was 
give-and-take  on  the  part  of  all  parties 
interested  in  this  vital  subject.  It  is  a 
measure  which  will  lend  itself  to  read¬ 
justment  and  rechecking  and  revision 
from  time  to  time.  For  the  first  time  it 
gives  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  the  right  to  establish  some  guide- 


posts  which  have  heretofore  been 
lacking. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Florid^ 
for  his  painstaking  work,  and  for 
tolerance  he  manifested  in  getting  alL^e 
parties  together  and  bringing  aboi^^his 
culmination.  I  hope  the  Sena^  will 
overwhelmingly  pass  the  bill.  / 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank/Wie  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kansas  for  his  kind  remarks, 
particularly  for  his  generous^ords  about 
me.  He  made  a  valuable  o6ntribution  to 
the  final  drafting  of  the^l.  I  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  ^xas,  a  member 
of  the  subcommittee, 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.^  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  associa^ myself  with  the  re¬ 
marks  of  the  d^inguished  junior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florpfe,  [Mr.  Smathers],  and  I 
wish  to  join  ip  the  words  of  commenda¬ 
tion  which  Have  been  spoken  about  the 
fair  and  tjmrough  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  the  hearings. 

It  w^ my  privilege  to  sit  on  the  sub- 
comi^tee  of  which  he  was  the  chair- 
ma^  All  parties  were  heard;  some 
ch^ges  were  made  in  the  bill,  and  dif¬ 
ferences  were  worked  out.  As  a  result, 

,  believe  we  now  have  a  good  bill  be¬ 
fore  us.  It  will  result  in  greater  safety 
factors,  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
transportation  industry,  to  shippers, 
and  to  the  people  as  a  whole.  I  com¬ 
mend  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  the 
fair  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the 
hearings,  and  I  wish  also  to  commend 
the  full  committee  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  treated  the  report  of  the  sub¬ 
committee.  I  believe  the  bill  comes  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  the  unani¬ 
mous  support  of  all  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Texas.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  pass  the  bill  with  an  overwhelming 
vote. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  wish  to  coimnend  the  committee, 
particularly  the  able  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SMA-raERsl.  The  railroad  brother¬ 
hoods  have  talked  to  me  about  it  a 
number  of  times,  and  have  asked  me 
jeveral  times  to  schedule  the  bill  foi* 
cWsideration.  I  am  very  happy  that  we 
ha^e  been  able  to  bring  it  up  for  con- 
siddiation  this  afternoon.  I  hope  we 
may  0e  able  to  pass  the  bill  very  shortly. 

The  NprESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  >s  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendmer 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRE^DING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  tHe  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bi 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readin^and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  ^jMr.  President, 
before  the  bill  is  passed  lyshould  like  to 
express  my  own  sentiment^egarding  it. 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is''^  increase 
the  safety  of  the  workers  orkthe  rail¬ 
roads,  and  I  am  always  inter^ted  in 
the  safety  of  men.  I  commend  the  Sen¬ 
ators  who  have  been  responsible  for 
bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  I  express  the  hope  that  it 
pass  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming 
vote. 
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Tl\  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  WJl  (S.  1386)  was  passed. 

Mr.  JOiJNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  that  the  Senate  reconsider 

the  vote  by\hich  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JAVIT^  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motrsm  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  a^teeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  froV  New  York  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  monpn  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  motion  to  lay  oK  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


IDE  BY 
SEDOMS 


OUTSTANDING  RECORD 

OREGON  ENTRANTS  IN 

FOUNDATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Preside^  the 
Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Fw^e, 
Pa.,  has  taken  the  lead  in  encouraging 
pride  of  Aifterican  history  and  traditionl 
in  millions  of  boys  and  girls.  This  has 
been  done  through  essay  contests  and 
other  competition,  based  upon  genuine 
appreciation  for  our  American  way  of 
life. 

I  have  been  pleased  and  honored  to 
learn  from  Dr.  Kenneth  D.  Wells,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation,  that 
Oregon  has  excelled  in  this  patriotic  and 
meritorious  undertaking. 

On  August  12  Dr.  Wells  wrote  to  me 
from  Valley  Forge: 

The  wondrous  work  and  clearly  defined 
validity  of  the  special  programs  for  build¬ 
ing  an  understanding  pf  the  American  way 
of  life,  and  excellent  personal  citizenship 
are  shining  brightly  in  your  State  of  Oregon. 
There  is  clear  proof  in  the  remarkable  series 
of  awards  earned  in  5  of  your  major  com¬ 
munities.  'No  State  has  shone  more  brightly 
before  the  distinguished  awards  Jury,  the  re¬ 
view  panels,  as  ^hey  have  met  during  the 


tional  systems  of  our  great  State.  I  also 
ask  that  Dr.  Wells’  moving  and  eloquent 
letter  to  me,  of  August  12,  likewise  be 
printed  in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Freedoms  Foundation  at 

Valley  Forge, 

Valley  Forge,  Pa.,  August  12,  1957. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Neuberger:  The  wondrous 
work  and  clearly  defined  validity  of  the  spe¬ 
cial  programs  for  building  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  American  way  of  life,  and  excellent 
personal  citizenship  are  shining  brightly  in 
your  home  State  of  Oregon.  There  is  clear 
proof  in  the  remarkable  series  of  awards 
earned  in  five  of  your  major  communities. 
No  State  has  shone  more  brightly  before  the 
distinguished  awards  jury,  the  review  panels, 
as  they  have  met  during  the  past  7  years. 

May  I  express  official  thanks  for  your 
warm  greeting  and  personal  Interest  in  and 
assistance  _  to  the  considerable  number  of 
v^teachers  and  outstanding  students  we  have 
wrought  to  our  Nation's  Capital,  as  a  part 
o\  their  school  award.  Your  remarks  t( 
them  on  the  historic  meanings  of  the 
itsel\  and  of  thje  price  paid  that  Americas 
mighrsbe  free,  have  contributed  to  their^n- 
derstaiuiing  of  their  individual  right 
personalNresponsiblllties  to  the  fundafoental 
prlnclplesNpf  this  Republic.  y 

May  I  call\^our  particular  atten^n  to  the 
long  list  of  a'tt^ards  to  many  schoo/s  in  Salem, 
your  State  ca^tal?  These  dynot  Include 
teachers’  medal\  earned  by  many  of  these 
outstanding  worm 

It  is  your  hope  tlmt  eveo^  State,  and  each 
city,  will  proceed  wish  as^reat  vigor  in  fine 
works,  affirmatively  telling  the  American 
story,  wTiile  we  are  in.>^e  great  battle  with 
the  swaggering  ugl^ pl^psophy  of  atheist 
communism.  / 

Faithfully  ^urs. 


past  7  years 

This  is  one  more  indication  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  and  thoroughness  of  Oregon 
schools.  An  earlier  example  was  cited  in 
my  speech  on  the  Senate  floor  June  26, 
when  I  discussed  the  fact  that  Oregon 
inductees  ranked  second  in  the  Nation 
in  their  records  during  the  educational 


AWARi 


Keni^ 


D.  Wells. 


Schools  in  Or 


3N 


icipal : 
chool; 


BURNS 

Burns  Grade  School,  box  431; 

Henry  1/'  Slater;  1950,  honor  medal, 

1952,  Y^lley  Forge  pilgrimage,  school. 

/  GRANTS  PASS 

Gtrants  Pass  High  School,  Olive  Streei 
principal;  Frank  W.  Thomas,  1952,  Valley'' 


.  .  j  i  j  i.  4.1.  A  •  4-1.  Forge  pilgrimage,  school;  1965,  Valley  Forge 

tests  conducted  by  the  Army  in  the  Ko-  /pngriniage,  school.  •  •  j'  b 

lean  emergency,  / 


Dr.  Wells  places  Oregon  at  the  vepy 
top  of  the  pinnacle  in  the  attainme/its 
of  Oregon  students  in  the  Free^ms 
Foundation  awards  contests.  Fiv^Ore- 
gon  communities  have  particii^ed  in 
these  achievements — Burns  iry  Harney 
County,  Grants  Pass  in  JosepMne  Coun¬ 
ty,  Medford  in  Jackson  Cojmty,  Perry- 
dale  in  Yamhill  County,  ^d  Salem  in 
Marion  County.  / 

Dr.  Wells  has  providM  me  with  the 
full  list  of  Oregon  awa,m  winners,  which 
shows  a  remarkable  jferformance  by  the 
students  and  teachers  of  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  of  our  State  capital  city  of  Salem. 

Indeed,  this  may  be  a  factor  in  the 
decision  of  Dr.M^ells  himself  to  purchase 
a  farm  hom^.^n  the  lovely  and  verdant 
Willamette /River  Valley,  a  few  miles 
horth  of  ^lem. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  list 
of  Oregon  participants  in  these  success¬ 
ful  e^rts  be  included  in  the  Congres- 
sioi^L  Record— as  a  demonstration  of 
thy  caliber  and  quality  of  the  educa- 


medpord 


Medford  Senior  High  School,  815  South 
Oakdale;  principal:  Lester  D.  Harris;  1954, 
Valley  Forge  pilgrimage,  school;  1956,  free¬ 
dom  library,  school. 

perrydale 

Perry  dale  High  School;  superintendent- 
principal:  Donald  F.  Miller;  1950,  certificate 
of  merit,  general. 


Bush  School,  University  and  Mission 
Streets:  principal:  Alvin  W.  Hoerauf;  1953, 
Valley  Forge  pilgrimage,  school;  1954,  honor 
medal,  school;  1955,  freedom  library,  school; 
1956,  freedom  library,  school. 

Englewood  School,  19th  and  Nebraska; 
principal:  Dorothy  Daughtery;  1950,  honor 
medal,  school;  1951,  freedom  library,  and 
Valiey  Forge  pilgrimage,  school;  1952,  Valley 
Forge  pilgrimage,  school;  1953,  honor  medal, 
school;  1954,  Valley  Forge  pilgrimage,  school; 
1955,  freedom  library,  school;  1956,  Valley 
Forge  pilgrimage,  school. 

Keizer  School.  5005  North  River  Road; 
principal:  Mrs.  Carmelite  I.  Weddle,  super¬ 
intendent;  1953,  Valley  Forge  pilgrimage, 
school;  1954,  honor  medal,  school;  1955,  Val¬ 


ley  Forge  pilgrimage,  school;  1956,  freedj 
library,  school. 

Leslie  Junior  High  School,  Howar^ and 
Cottage;  1955,  Valley  Forge  pilgjifinage, 
school;  1956,  honor  medal,  school. 

McKinley  Elementary  School,  Mi^ Dorothy 
Rea,  principal;  1954,  Valley  Fp^  pilgrim¬ 
age.  school;  1955  freedom  libran^  school. 

Morningside  Elementary  ySchool,  3113 
South  12th  Street;  Marion  Mller,  principal; 
1956,  Valley  Forge  pilgrim^e,  school. 

Oregon  State  School  iy  the  Blind;  1955, 
Valley  Forge  pilgrimagey4chool. 

Richmond  ElementapY  School.  Richmond 
Avenue  and  Mill  Street;  Miss  Mathilda 
Gilles,  principal;  41953,  freedom  library, 
school:  1954,  freedom  library,  school;  1955, 
honor  medal,  scj^ol;  1956,  freedom  library, 
school. 

Salem  Heights  School,  Steve  Irving,  prin¬ 
cipal;  1955,  ^eedom  library,  school. 

South  S^m  High  School,  Carl  E.  Aschen- 
brenner,  ^principal;  1956,  honor  medal, 
school. 


i 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1957— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend  farther 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  August  8, 1957,  p.  12837,  Con¬ 
gressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report.  • 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


-j 


and  the  following  Senatoi's  answered  to 

their  names: 

A 

Aiken 

Gore 

Monroney 

•  ' 

Allott 

Green 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Morton 

Barrett 

Hickenlooper 

Murray 

Beall 

Hill 

Neuberger 

■ 

Bennett 

Holland 

O’Mahoney 

Bible 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Brlcker 

Humphrey 

Potter 

1 

Bush 

Ives 

Purtell 

Butler 

Jackson 

Kevercomb 

Byrd 

Javlts 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Russell 

Carroll 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Case.  N,  J. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Chavez 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Church 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Clark 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

C'ottoh 

Langer 

Stennis 

’ 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Symington 

Dlrksen 

Long 

TalniAdge 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Malone 

TThye 

1 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Watkins 

■■ 

Ervin 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wiley 

1 

Flanders 

Martin.  Pa. 

Williams 

' 

Pulbrlght 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Goldwater 

McNamara 

Young 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
LANDl,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Frear],  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
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ginia  [Mr.  Neely]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hen¬ 
nings]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
because  of  illness. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
Bridges],  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Payne]  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Cape- 
hart]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  in 
order  to  represent  the  Senate  at  the  Latin 
American  Economic  Conference  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  conference  report  pro¬ 
vides  an  even  split  between  the  overall 
total  provided  by  the  Senate  and  that 
provided  by  the  House  in  authorizations 
of  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958.  In  most  other  respects,  the  con¬ 
ference  report  follows  the  provisions  of 
the  House  version  of  the  bill. 

The  total  authorization  provided  by 
the  conference  report  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958  is  $3,367,083,000.  This  is  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  $250,250,000  from  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill,  and  is  an  increase  of 
a  like  amount  over  the  House  version. 

Actually,  so  far  as  the  fiscal  year  1958 
is  concerned,  only  three  figures  were  in 
dispute  between  the  two  Houses.  For 
military  assistance,  the  Senate  had  auth¬ 
orized  $1.8  billion;  the  House,  $1.5  billion. 
The  conferees  agreed  on  $1.6  billion. 

For  defense  support,  the  Senate  had 
authorized  $800  million;  the  House,  $600 
million.  The  conferees  agreed  on  $750 
million. 

For  administrative  expenses,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  had  authorized  $33  million;  the 
House,  $32.5  million.  The  conferees 
agreed  on  $32,750,000. 

Overshadowing  the  amounts  to  be  au¬ 
thorized  for  1958,  however,  was  the  issue 
of  future-year  authorizations,  particu¬ 
larly  so  far  as  the  development  loan 
fund  was  concerned. 

Senators  will  recall  that  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bill  authorized  appropri¬ 
ations  for  the  fiscal  year  1959  of  $1.5 
billion  for  military  assistance,  and  ap¬ 
propriations  of  $710  million  for  defense 
support.  The  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
also  authorized  the  development  loan 
fund  to  borrow  $750  million  from  the 
Treasury,  beginning  in  each  of  the  2 
fiscal  years  1959  and  1960.  The  House 
version  contained  no  authorizations  for 
either  appropriations  or  for  borrowing 
beyond  1958. 

The  conferees  met  long  and  earnestly. 


still  unanimously  of  the  view  that  the 
Senate  version  would  have  resulted  in  a 
sounder  and  more  effective  program. 
However,  after  many  hours  of  discussion 
with  our  House  colleagues,  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  conferees  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  there  was  no  practical  pos¬ 
sibility  of  House  approval  of  the  Senate 
approach  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
The  Senate  conferees,  therefore,  yielded, 
but  with  great  reluctance.  As  a  result, 
the  conference  report  contains  no  au¬ 
thorizations  for  military  assistance  or 
defense  support  beyond  the  fiscal  year 
1958. 

On  the  paramoimt  issue  of  financing 
for  the  development  loan  fimd,  however, 
the  House  did  make  a  concession  in 
agreeing  to  an  authorization  for  appro¬ 
priations  of  $625  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959.  This  is  in  addition,  of  course, 
to  the  authorization  for  the  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $500  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
1958,  which  was  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House  versions. 

A  prerequisite  to  the  fund’s  success  is 
that  it  have  sufficient  capital  and  that 
it  not  be  dependent  upon  annual  appro¬ 
priations.  The  Senate  version  would 
have  provided  a  capital  of  $2  billion  for 
the  loan  fimd  over  a  3-year  period. 

The  House  version,  which  was  limited 
to  $500  million  and  a  single  year,  gave 
the  fimd  virtually  no  hope  of  success. 
The  Senate  version  gave  it  every  rea¬ 
sonable  hope.  The  conference  agree¬ 
ment  gives  it  some  hope.  Just  how 
much  depends  upon  whether  the  appro¬ 
priations  authorized  are  in  fact  made 
available  without  fiscal-year  limitation. 
The  Senate  conferees  yielded  as  much 
as  they  did  only  after  having  received 
informal  assurances  from  the  House 
leadership  that  this  would  be  done. 

A  final  word  needs  to  be  said  about 
administration  of  the  fund.  On  this 
point,  the  conference  report  adopts  the 
language  of  the  House  version,  which 
provides  for  a  Manager,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate;  and  for  a  Loan  Committee,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  as  Chair¬ 
man,  the  Director  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  Manager  will  be  an  official  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion,  but  both  he  and  the  Loan  Com¬ 
mittee  will  operate  under  the  close  pol¬ 
icy  guidance  and  control  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State.  The  Development  Loan 
Fun^  will  be  a  significant  arm  of  United 
States  foreign  policy.  It  will  fail  of  its 
purpose  unless  it  is  controlled  by  the 
official  responsible  for  foreign  policy — 
namely,  the  Secretary  of  State. 


in  an  attempt  to  resolve  thesir  tiiffer-^  ‘  President,  I  daresay  that  no  Sen- 


ences,  which  really  stem  from  a  basic 
and  fundamental  difference  in  the  con¬ 
cept  of  the  foreign-aid  program.  The 
Senate  approach  reflected  the  results  of 
the  exhaustive  studies  made  by  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign  Aid 
Program.  The  Senate  version  of  the 
bill  was  also  more  nearly  in  line  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  President. 

Although  I  can  speak  only  for  myself, 
I  believe  that  the  Senate  conferees  are 


ate  conferee  is  entirely  satisfied  with  this 
conference  report.  Certainly  I  am  not. 
But  it  is  the  considered  judgment  of  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  conferees  that, 
in  view  of  the  situation  prevailing  in 
the  House,  this  is  the  best  agreement  we 
can  get  at  this  session.  The  report  does 
represent  some  improvement  over  the 
existing  foreign-aid  program.  It  is  my 
hope  and  my  expectation  that  next  year 
further  progress  can  be  made. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  subse¬ 
quently  said:  Mr.  President,  it  had  been 
my  purpose  to  make  a  few  remarks  in 
support  of  the  statement  by  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  [Mr.  Green],  but 
I  have  decided  instead  to  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  following  his  presentation,  a  state¬ 
ment  which  I  have  had  prepared.  The 
statement  includes  a  brief  history  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act,  and  makes  some 
comments  on  the  conference  report.  It 
also  covers  the  subject  of  the  foreign- 
aid  studies  made  this  past  year  before 
the  bill  was  prepared  and  before  it  came 
before  either  House.  The  statement  cov¬ 
ers  the  results  of  those  studies,  and  the 
Senate  and  House  bills,  and  the  differ¬ 
ences.  It  also  covers  the  sums  author¬ 
ized,  as  already  reported  by  the  chair¬ 
man.  It  urges  support  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  as  the  most  feasible  way  to 
obtain  mutual-security  legislation  this 
year.  It  finally  points  out,  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  the  President  has  requested 
the  appropriations  be  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  conference  report  figure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  statement  be  printed  in 
full  following  the  presentation  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Smith  op  New  Jersey 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT,  1957 - CONFERENCE 

REFORT 

1 

The  conference  report  on  S.  2130,  the  Mu- 
tual  Security  Act  of  1957,  should  be  sup¬ 
ported.  Unfortunately,  the  conference  bill 
differs  in  some  Important  respects  from  the 
version  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  a  bill  adopt¬ 
ed  after  a  long  and  intensive  examination  by 
the  Special  Committee  To  Study  the  Foreign 
Aid  Program,  aided  by  the  proposals  of  two 
Executive-appointed  committees.  I  regret 
that  the  House  stand  has  made  it  impossible 
to  secure  acceptance  of  all  the  Senate  changes 
this  year,  especially  the  3-year  revolving  loan 
fund,  but  the  conference  bill  does  contain 
many  admirable  features  and  I  urge  that  it  be 
supported. 

n 

Foreign  aid  studies 

A  reexamination  of  the  mutual-security 
program  was  initiated  last  year  because  of  the 
realization  that  it  was  not  being  clearly  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  American  people  and  its  ad¬ 
ministration  was  not  adapted  so  as  to  in¬ 
tegrate  it  most  effectively  with  American  for¬ 
eign  policy.  Its  purposes  were  diffused  and 
its  policies  were  confusing. 

Nine  years  of  operation  of  the  mutual-se¬ 
curity  program  had  produced  some  significant 
accomplishments:  the  strengthening  of  the 
military  power  of  the  free  world,  and  assist¬ 
ing  the  underdeveloped  nations  in  their  drive 
to  attain  economic  progress  and  maintain 
their  freedom.  Independence,  and  the  right  of 
self-determination. 

But  there  was  a  need  for  a  clarification  of 
policies  and  purposes,  and  for  a  reappraisal  of 
the  administration  of  the  program;  these,  in 
addition  to  the  experience  which  had  been 
accumulated,  made  it  possible  to  survey  and 
reexamine  the  entire  program  so  as  to  ascer¬ 
tain  more  clearly  its  function  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  Nation. 

HI 

Results  of  the  studies 

The  special  committee  study,  the  reports  of 
witnesses,  proposals  by  the  Executive,  and  the 
final  report  of  the  special  committee  stressed 
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the  following  aims  and  recommendations  for 
the  mutual-security  program  in  the  future: 

1.  Increased  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

2.  Clarification  of  jKilicles  and  objectives. 

3.  More  functional  programing  and  ad¬ 
ministration. 

From  these  general  objectives  certain  im¬ 
portant  specific  alms  were  set  forth: 

1.  Separation  of  military  and  nonmilitary 
aid. 

2.  A  closer  integration  of  military  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  total  overall  defense  effort  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  possible  placing 
of  military  assistance  in  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  budget. 

3.  Creation  of  a  program  for  a  long-term 
economic  assistance  to  be  available  on  a 
continuing  basis. 

4.  Emphasis  on  loans  and  a  businesslike 
economic  assistance  program,  rather  than 
on  grants. 

5.  Deletion  of  some  existing  restrictions  on 
planning  and  programing  of  military  and 
economic  aid;  that  is,  by  authorizing  funds 
to  be  si)ent  on  a  “no-year"  basis. 

6.  Continuation  and  extension  of  the  tech¬ 
nical  cooperation  program. 

7.  Increased  flexibility  to  enable  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  meet  emergencies  and  unexpected 
contingencies, 

IV 

Senate  and  House  bills 

The  Senate  bill  largely  carried  out  these 
objectives,  especially  through  the  creation 
of  a  3-year  revolving  development  loan  fund, 
and  2-year  authorization  of  military  assist¬ 
ance  and  defense  support  funds  on  a  “no¬ 
year”  basis.  The  House  bill  eliminated  the 
2-year  authorizations  for  these  latter  funds 
and  thus  prevented  their  placement  in  the 
Defense  Department  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1959.  It  restricted  the  loan  fund  to  1  year 
and  substituted  its  own  form  of  admin¬ 
istrative  organization  for  the  fund,  and  it 
severely  restricted  the  President’s  flexibility 
in  the  handling  of  special  assistance  moneys. 

The  House,  however,  did  add  certain  ad¬ 
vantageous  features^and  these  have  been 
preserved  in  the  conference  bill: 

1.  It  broadened  the  banking  authorization 
in  the  loan  fund  by  widening  the  power  to 
make  guaranties. 

2.  It  authorized  technical  cooperation 
funds  to  remain  available  until  expended,  in¬ 
stead  of  having  25  pyercent  of  them  avail¬ 
able  for  15  m,onths. 

3.  It  extended  the  time  for  reemployment 
rights  of  personnel  hired  by  ICA  from  other 
Government  agencies  from  24  to  30  months 
in  order  to  allow  such  personnel  to  spend 
more  time  abroad. 

Sums  authorized 

The  President’s  request  for  $3.8  billion  was 
reduced  in  the  Senate  bill  to  $3.6  billion  and 
was  cut  further  by  the  House  bill  to  $3.1 
billion.  ’The  conference  fixed  the  amount  at 
$3.3  billion  representing  a  reduction  of  $300 
million  in  the  military  assistance  authoriza¬ 
tion  from  the  figure  requested  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  and  a  reduction  of  $150  million  in  de¬ 
fense  support. 

VI 

Support  of  the  conference  bill 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  conference  re¬ 
port  emasculates  the  long-term  revolving 
loan  fund  by  substituting  a  2-year  authoriza¬ 
tion  in  the  place  of  borrowing  power,  and 
replaces  2-year  authorizations  for  military 
assistance  and  defense  support  monies  with 
annual  authorizations  so  that  they  cannot 
be  placed  in  the  Defense  Department  budget 
in  fiuscal  year  1959,  I  urge  that  the  report  be 
supported. 

I  deeply  regret  that  these  provisions  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  act  this  year,  espe¬ 
cially  the  long-term  revolving  loan  fund  be¬ 
cause  it  constitutes  a  potent  weapon  in  the 
mutual  security  program  today  when  much 
of  the  cold  war  conflict  between  the  free 
nations  and  international  communism  has 


shifted  to  the  economic  sphere  where  the 
underdeveloped  countries  are  heavily  in¬ 
volved. 

However,  an  overall  examination  of  the 
conference  report  does  reveal  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  advance  has  been  accomplished  in 
this  bill; 

1.  Military  assistance  and  defense  support 
funds  are  now  available  until  expended,  i.  e. 
on  a  “no-year”  basis,  enabling  planning  and 
programing  in  these  categories  to  be  more 
effective  than  in  the  past. 

2.  Defense  support  has  been  limited  to 
military  items  in  the  main,  and  a  distinct 
separation  of  military  and  nonmilitary  items 
had  been  achieved. 

3.  A  long-term  loan  fund  has  been  started 
with  a  possible  capitalization  of  over  $1  bil¬ 
lion,  although  it  will  not  be  revolving. 

4.  The  principle  of  long-term  loans  rather 
than  grants  in  the  economic  field  has  been 
upheld. 

5.  Technical  cooperation  has  been  extended 
and  placed  on  a  “no-year”  basis. 

6.  Greater  flexibility  has  been  provided  for 
the  President  in  the  event  of  emergencies 
and  contingencies. 

7.  Obsolete  sections  of  the  act  have  been 
eliminated  and  titles  have  been  clarified. 

'  8.  Policies  and  objectives  have  been  clari¬ 
fied;  and 

9.  Administrative  gains  have  been  achieved 
which  can  promote  efficiency  and  more  effec¬ 
tiveness  in  carrying  out  the  program  in  the 
future.  " 

These  are  positive  steps  forward.  Many  of 
the  recommendations  made  in  the  studies 
have  been  included  in  the  bill,  and  the  re¬ 
port  urges  that  careful  consideration  be 
given  to  the  creation  of  a  corporation  to 
administer  long-term  economic  loans  next 
year.  Other  steps  can  and  will  be  taken. 
In  fact,  they  must  be  attempted  if  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  nations  are  to  be  enabled  to 
become  economically  strong  and  to  retain 
their  independence. 

vn 

Conclusion 

The  conference  report,  even  with  its  vari¬ 
ances  from  the  Senate  bill,  does  provide  for 
a  more  efficient  and  effective  mutual-secu¬ 
rity  program  than  has  existed  heretofore. 
It  provides  for  substantial  advances  in  pol¬ 
icymaking  and  programing  and,  through  its 
clariflaction  of  objectives,  the  mutual-secu¬ 
rity  program  can  be  more  fully  integrated 
with  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Nation  in  the 
future.  I  urge  that  all  my  colleagues  sup¬ 
port  the  bill. 

However,  in  adopting  the  report  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  amounts  author¬ 
ized  constitute  the  rock-bottom  figures 
which  the  President  has  warned  are  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  security  of  the  country.  To 
appropriate  anything  less  would  be  an  un¬ 
wise  “saving”  which  could  Jeopardize  the 
safety  of  the  Nation.  ' 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Latjsche  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield.  ^ 

Mr.  LANGER.  Can  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  tell  us  the 
total  of  United  States  loans  to  foreign 
countries,  from  the  very  inception  of  this 
program? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  shall  have  to  obtain 
those  figures.  The  sums  are  very  large, 

Mr.  LANGER.  Will  the  figures  in¬ 
clude  the  ones  for  the  grants  which  have 
been  made?  Will  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  also  obtain  the  figures  for 
the  grants? 


Mr.  GREEN,  I  can  procure  those 
figures, 

Mr.  LANGER.  It  always  seemed  to 
me  that  the  so-called  Marshall  plan  was 
entirely  misnamed,  and  that  all  that  the 
Marshall  plap  did  was  to  carry  out  what 
William  Gibbs  McAdoo  did  following 
World  War  I,  when  the  United  States 
loaned  billions  of  dollars  to  certain  for¬ 
eign  countries,  but  the  only  country  that 
ever  repaid  what  we  loaned  was  Finland. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  think  there  are  certain 
differences. 

Mr.  LANGER.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  loans  never  have  been  canceled; 
and  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  still  carries  on  its  books,  as 
money  owed  to  the  United  States  by  ^ 
those  foreign  countries,  the  various 
amounts  which  the  United  States  loaned 
to  them  during  the  administration  of 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  total  foreign  aid 
since  1945  amounts  to  approximately 
455  billion. 

Mr.  LANGER.  That  does  not  include 
the  money  given  them  after  World  War 
I,  does  it? 

,  Mr.  GREEN.  No;  the  figure  I  have 
stated  is  for  the  period  since  1945. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  provide  the  other  figures,  if 
he  can  do  so;  and  I  should  like  to  have 
them  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  shall  be  glad  to  ob¬ 
tain  them,  if  they  are  immediately  avail¬ 
able. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
further  question:  Is  the  presently  pro¬ 
posed  arrangement  to  be  for  1  year  or  for 
more  than  1  year? 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  arrangement  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  measure  is  for  1  year. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Yes;  that  is  what  I 
mean. 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  appropriation  is 
for  1  year,  but  the  development  loan 
fund  has  an  appropriation  authorized 
for  the  following  year,  as  well. 

Mr.  LANGER.  What  is  the  amount, 
of  that? 

Mr.  GREEN.  One  billion  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  million  dollars  over  2 
years. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
aware,  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  that  I  have  been  op¬ 
posed  to  any  loans  or  the  granting  of 
funds  from  the  very  inception  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  GREIEN.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  it  very  clear. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  have  made  it  clear, 
and  I  should  like  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 


M^SAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  m&s§age  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatiwv^by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerfc^  announced  that  the 
House  had  agrefed,to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  combj;^ce  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  t^K<jHouses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  8090)  making  appropti^ons  for 
civil  functions  administered  bySjje  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Ai’my  and  certain 
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i^sTTME  OP  Cases  m  Which  Criminal  Con¬ 
ipt  Actions  Have  Been  iNSTrrtrxED  Since 
lART  1963  for  Willful  Disobedience 
auiTY  Orders  or  Decrees  in  Antitrust 

CAsi 

1.  VrM^d  States  v.  'Western  Pennsylvania 
Sand  &  O^vel  Association,  et  al.  (Criminal 
No.  13855-^.  D.  Pa.). 

Criminal  contempt  proceeding  filed  April 
20,  1953,  charging  the  defendants  with  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  ^cree  entered  February  21, 
1940,  by  continufl^  an  illegal  conspiracy  to 
agree  on  prices  f^  the  sale  of  sand  and 
.  gravel  and  by  using  a»d  quoting  agreed  upon 
prices  in  connection^sdth  bids  on  United 
States  and  State  projerts  with  knowledge 
that  such  projects  wereNflnanced  in  whole 
or  In  part  by  the  United  sWes  Government. 

On  November  10,  1953,  onk  corporate  pled 
nolo  contendere  and  was  firiW  $10,000.  A 
second  corporate  defendant  p^d  nolo  con¬ 
tendere  March  11,  1954,  and  was  m(ed  $20,000. 
The  defendant  association,  2  cor^rate  and 
2  Individual  defendants  pled  nolo  co^endere 
March  30,  1954,  and  were  fined  a  -ft^l  of 
$67,600.  The  remaining  individual  ^ 
ant  pled  nolo  contendere  May  19,  1954,\nd 
was  fined  $5,000. 

2.  United  States  v.  Schine  Chain  Theatres 
Inc.  (Criminal  No.  6279-C — W.  D.  N.  Y.). 

Criminal  contempt  proceedings  instituted 
March  10,  1954,  charging  violation  of  decree 
entered  In  1949  against  J.  Myer  Schine,  Louis 
W.  Schine,  John  A.  May,  Schine  Chain, 
Theatres,  Inc.,  and  5  subsidiary  corpora¬ 
tions.  The  petition  alleged  that  defendants 
in  the  original  antitrust  case  continued  an 
unlawful  combination  and  conspiracy  to 
maintain  local  motion  picture  monopolies 
in  violation  of  the  1949  decree  and  that  they 
failed  to  dispose  of  23  out  of  39  theaters 
which  the  court  had  ordered  them  to  sell. 

Trial  of  the  case  concluded  March  1,  1955, 
and  before  the  decision  was  handed  down 
the  judge  died.  A  new  trial  was  ordered 
and  on  December  27,  1956,  the  court  found 
the  defendants  guilty  of  contempt.  On 
March  26,  1957,  the  defendants  were  -fined 
a  total  of  $73,000. 

3.  United  States  v.  American  Can  Co. 
(Criminal  No.  34089 — ^N.  D.  Calif.). 

Contempt  proceeding  instituted  May  21, 
1954,  charging  violation  by  American  Can 
Co.  of  decree  entered  June  22,  1950,  by  refus¬ 
ing  to  sell  can  containers  to  Davis  Bros. 
Fisheries  of  Gloucester,  Mass.,  except  upon 
terms  and  conditions  prohibited  by  the  final 
judgment.  The  petition  charged  this  action 
by  American  Can  Co.  prevented  Davis  Fish¬ 
eries  from  resiuning  packing  operations  in 
January  1954  resulting  in  financial  loss  and, 
unemployment  in  the  town  of  Gloucester. 

On  December  8,  1954,  the  court  handc 
down  an  opinion  and  order  dismissing  Jnie 
Government’s  petition. 

4.  United  States  v.  Associated  CredJ/t  Bu¬ 
reaus  of  America,  Inc.  (Equity  1042Q^E.  D. 
Mo.). 

Criminal  contempt  proceedingylnstltuted 
June  25,  1954,  alleged  violation  ^  ACB  of  A 
(a  national  association  of  retail  consumer 
credit  reporting  bureau)  of  an^^rder  entered 
October  19,  1963,  amending 1933  antitrust 
decree  against  its  predeces^  National  Retail 
Credit  Association.  The  Government 
charged  the  violation  c^slsted  of  a  failure 
and  refusal  by  the  defimdant  to  furnish  in¬ 
formation  upon  reojifest  concerning  prices 
charged  by  its  members  for  credit  reports 
and  the  type  ofi/report  covered  by  such 
charge.  During/the  pendency  of  the  con¬ 
tempt  proceedt^  the  court  offered  the  de¬ 
fendant  an  ORiiortunlty  to  purge  itself  which 
it  did.  Theoeupon  the  court,  at  the  request 
of  the  Goi^rnment,  dismissed  the  criminal 
contempt/petition. 

6.  Unj/ced  States  v.  Milk  Wagon  Driver 
Union  Aocal  753  (Supplement  to  Civil  2088, 
N.  D^ll.) . 

Imlnal  contempt  proceedings  Instituted 
fy  30,  1954,  charging  respondents  with  vio¬ 


lation  of  an  antitrust  decree  entered  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  1940,  enjoining  them  from  at¬ 
tempting  to  compel  or  coerce  any  milk  dis¬ 
tributor  not  to  serve  any  customer  served 
by  any  other  distributor  or  not  to  take  cus¬ 
tomers  away  from  any  other  distributor. 
Criminal  contempt  proceedings  were  com¬ 
bined  with  civil  contempt  proceedings  which 
were  instituted  simultaneously. 

In  both  cases  the  court  ruled  adversely 
to  the  Government  June  1,  1955,  holding 
that  the  actions  complained  of  were  part  of 
a  bona  fide  labor  dispute  and  thus  exempt 
from  the  decree.  Both  civil  and  criminal 
contempt  proceedings  were  dismissed  by  the 
court  at  the  same  time. 


Mr.  O’MAHONEY, 
yield  the  floor. 


Mr.  President,  I 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11 
A.  M.  TOMORROW— LIMITATIONS 
ON  STATEMENTS  DURING  MORN¬ 
ING  HOUR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business  toda; 
^it  adjourn  until  tomorrow  at  12  o’cIq! 
toon. 

^^he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WitKout 
obj^tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

mA  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  M^  Presi¬ 
dent,  Isalso  ask  unanimous  comient  that 
during  me  usual  morning  homr  following 
an  adjouAiment  there  be  >  limitation  of 
3  minutes  on  statements  m  Senators. 

The  PRESSING  OFF^ER.  Without 
objection,  it  i^so  ord^d. 

Mr.  BUSH.  ^r.  Pj^sident,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for^a  Question? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  ^Texas.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUSH.  W^v^e  told  by  the  mi¬ 
nority  leader  tbrat  at\12  o’clock  noon 
tomorrow  tim^ would  ne  set  aside  for 
eulogies  of  late  Senior  McCarthy. 
I  believe  tl^  is  an  order  o%  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  believe  I 
am  in  error.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  XThat  is 
an  or^r  of  the  Senate. 

m/  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  belie^the 
Sejalator  from  Connecticut  is  corrects 
T.  BUSH.  I  understood  that  ml^- 
orial  addresses  on  the  late  Senator  Me 
earthy  would  be  delivered,  starting  at 
12  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  1  have  just 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  minority  \ 
leader,  and  we  thought  the  Senate  might  f 
convene  at  11  o’clock  tomorrow  morn-  j 
ing,  but  there  is  an  important  committee  j 
hearing  to  be  held  tomorrow  at  which : 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  to  testify, 
and  there  is  also  another  important  com-  s 
mittee  meeting  scheduled.  I  believe  we’ 
overlooked  the  12  o’clock  order.  We  had 
better  meet  at  11  o’clock,  then. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  withdraw  my  previous 
request.  Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  j 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  j 
today  it  adjourn  as  in  executive  session  ; 
until  11  o’clock  tomorrow. 

'  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  I 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  from  California  has  entered  the 
Chamber,  and  I  should  like  to  say  to  him 
that  we  overlooked  the  fact  that  we  had 
an  order  for  12  o’clock  tomorrow  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  McCarthy  eulogies.  I 
had  forgotten  completely  about  it  until 


I  was  reminded  by  the  Senator/ from 
Connecticut.  Therefore,  I  have^anged 
the  request  from  12  o’clock  to  14  o’clock, 
a.  m.  / 


MUTUAL  SECURI’TY  ACT  OF  1957— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  2 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  oppose  Senate  acceptance  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  Act  of  1957. 

Last  year,  the  then  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
the  late  Senator  George,  supported  the 
creation  of  a  Special  Senate  Committee 
,^To  Study  Foreign  Aid.  He  called  for  a 
thorough  study  of  the  program  because 
he  sensed — as  did  most  Members  of  this 
body — that  the  foreign-aid  program,  if 
it  was  to  be  effective  and  acceptable  to 
the  American  people,  needed  a  deliberate 
and  thorough  overhauling. 

Over  the  years  since  the  inception  of 
the  Marshall  plan,  with  its  positive  and 
definite  purpose,  the  foreign-aid  program 
had  lost  its  way  in  the  labyrinth  of  con¬ 
flicting  claims  and  inconsistent  purposes. 
The  Senate  had  serious  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  program,  as  thus  admin¬ 
istered,  was  serving  the  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

Last  year,  Mr.  President,  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  went  along  with 
the  administration’s  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
grams  for  1  more  year,  on  the  condition 
that  such  time  would  be  used  to  examine 
the  program  from  the  ground  up,  to  de¬ 
termine,  in  the  words  of  the  resolution 
then  adopted,  “Whether  foreign-aid 
served,  could  be  made  to  serve,  or  did  not 
serve  the  national  interest.” 

After  the  late,  distinguished  Senator 
George  proposed  a  thorough  Senate 
study,  the  then  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr. 
Richards,  proposed  a  similar  study. 
And,  finally,  the  administration  itself 
decided  to  begin  a  reexamination  of  its 
own  programs  and  the  President  created 
the  Fairless  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  special  committee 
presided  over  first  by  the  late  Senator 
George,  and  then  by  the  present  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green],  was 
given  $300,000  to  carry  on  its  study. 
Among  its  19  members  were  the  chair¬ 
man  and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap¬ 
propriations. 

After  some  9  months  of  serious  and 
continuous  work,  which  involved  send¬ 
ing  distinguished  citizens  of  all  political 
persuasions  to  every  part  of  the  world; 
after  some  9  months  during  which  the 
committee  received  scholarly  and  thor¬ 
ough  studies,  undertaken  by  no  less  than 
10  nonpolitical  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  other  private  contractors, 
the  special  committee  brought  forth  a 
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unanimous  report.  The  report  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  nearly  1,600  pages  of  surveys, 
hearings,  and  special  studies. 

Interestingly  enough,  Mr.  President, 
that  Senate  report,  on  point  after  point 
after  point,  was  in  agreement  with  the 
study  undertaken  for  the  House  by  Rep¬ 
resentative  Richards,  with  the  study  im- 
dertaken  by  Mr.  Fairless  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  with  a  study  undertaken  in¬ 
dependently  by  the  International  Devel¬ 
opment  Advisory  Board. 

Based  upon  this  thorough  preparation, 
the  administration  proposed  an  aid 
program  which  embodied  a  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  foreign  aid.  In  two  particu¬ 
lars,  this  foreign-aid  proposal  of  last 
May  broke  new  groimd. 

In  the  first  place,  it  proposed  that  we 
take  seriously  the  words  of  our  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  over  the  years.  They 
have  asserted  that  the  furnishing  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  our  allies  is 
an  integral  and  important  part  of  the 
defense  program  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  proposed,  therefore,  in 
line  with  the  recommendations  of  most 
of  the  outside  studies,  that  henceforth 
military  aid  to  foreign  coimtries  should 
be  included  in  the  Defense  Department 
budget.  The  Senate  accepted  this  sug¬ 
gestion.  It  was  willing  to  try  this  ap¬ 
proach  for  2  years. 

In  the  second  place,  the  President, 
again  in  agreement  with  the  findings  of 
all  of  the  research  groups  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  with  the  findings  of 
the  Senate  committee,  proposed  that  all 
economic  assistance  unrelated  to  mili¬ 
tary  effort  be  put  on  a  long-term,  loan 
basis.  He  proposed  a  development  loan 
fund  which,  over  3  years,  would  be  cap¬ 
italized  at  $2  billion.  The  Senate  ac¬ 
cepted  this  proposition,  fully  appreciat¬ 
ing,  I  think,  that  it  was  taking  a  major 
bold  step  forward  in  endorsing  the 
principle  that  the  economic  progress  of 
other  free  peoples  is  important  to  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  refused  to  sign 
the  report  of  the  conferees  because  the 
committee  of  conference  has  now  re¬ 
jected  efforts  of  the  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  and  many  of  the  most  able  students 
of  United  States  foreign  economic  pol¬ 
icy  to  put  foreign  aid  on  a  soimd  basis. 
Adoption  of  this  conference  report  will 
result  in  continuing  right  down  the  same 
old  path.  We  shall  continue  to  act 
hastily  under  1-year  appropriations  in¬ 
stead  of  acting  wisely  imder  long-range 
planning.  We  shall  continue  to  dis¬ 
guise  economic  assistance  as  military 
assistance.  We  shall  do  nothing  to 
eliminate  cases  in  which  too  many  arms 
are  put  into  countries  which  must  grind 
themselves  further  into  poverty  in  order 
to  keep  their  military  machines  going. 

I  had  hoped,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
would  have  the  foresight  and  the  ability 
to  pull  ourselves  out  of  the  old  rut.  I 
had  hoped  that  the  President  could 
exert  enough  influence  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  support  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  approach  to  foreign  aid. 

I  am  proud  of  the  action  this  body  took 
when  it  passed  the  Senate  version  of 
the  aid  program.  I  was  pleased  with 
the  work  of  the  House  Committee  on 


Foreign  Affairs  when,  after  some  trem¬ 
bling,  it  came  up  with  a  program  that 
had  at  least  some  semblance  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  all  the  study  groups 
and  the  President. 

The  sad  truth  is,  however,  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  failed 
miserably  to  push  his  program  in  the 
House.  Members  could  not  hear  the 
voice  of  the  President.  They  did  not 
heed  the  voice  of  their  own  committee 
which  had  studied  the  program  inten¬ 
sively.  They  did  not  even  hear  the  voice 
of  their  own  constituents  who  have  been 
crying  for  a  new  approach  to  foreign 
aid. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  argument  that  was  made  in  the  House. 
The  isolationist  Members  of  the  House 
used  to  complain  bitterly  because  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  aid  was  considered  in 
the  same  bill.  They  argued  that  mili¬ 
tary  aid  was  in  the  bill  in  order  to  drag 
the  economic  aid  along  with  it.  They 
said  that  if  military  aid  was  so  impor¬ 
tant,  why  not  put  it  in  the  regular  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Defense  budget  and  let 
it  stand  on  its  own  feet?  This  year,  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  bill  and  the  bill 
approved  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  proposed  to  do  exactly  that. 
The  bill  provided  the  mechanism  by 
which  military  assistance  would  this  year 
and  in  the  following  year  be  a  part  of 
the  regular  Department  of  the  Defense 
budget,  rather  than  be  a  part  of  the 
mutlal  security  appropriation  bill. 
Those  House  Members  who  had  been 
calling  for  this  year’s  finally  had  their 
chance.  What  did  they  do  with  it? 
They  did  a  flipflop.  This  year  they  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  proponents  of  foreign  aid 
were  trying  to  hide  in  the  regular  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense  bill  the  funds  nec- 
essai-y  to  help  support  the  military 
forces  of  our  foreign  allies.  This  record 
makes  abundantly  clear  that  these  critics 
of  foreign  aid  in  the  House  are  opposed 
to  any  kind  of  foreign  aid  in  any  form. 
It  is  a  consistent  position  to  oppose  any 
foreign  aid  on  the  ground  that  it  is  hope¬ 
less,  ineffective,  and  so  forth.  It  is  ir¬ 
rational  to  support  the  hand-to-mouth 
annual  appropriated  giveaways  because 
one  may  be  opposed  to  foreign  aid.  Such 
a  policy  is  wasteful  and  inexcusable. 

The  other  body  listened  again  to  the 
commands  of  a  few  critics  who  are  able 
to  bend  Congress  to  their  will.  Even 
our  Senate  conferees,  Mr.  President, 
finally  went  down  to  defeat.  The  full 
extent  of  the  Senate’  capitulation  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  report  which  has  been 
filed.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  clerk  may  read  the  first 
three  paragraphs  of  the  conference  re¬ 
port  on  S.  2130. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
jAviTs  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  the  clerk  will  read,  as  requested. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  cormnlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
2130)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur-, 
poses,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con¬ 
ference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 
follows; 


August  13 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  amend¬ 
ments  numbered  22,  24,  27,  and  28, 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  House  num¬ 
bered  2,  4,  6,  6,  7,  8,  9,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16, 
17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  29,  30,  and  31  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  whole  report  is  studied  one  sees  that 
the  House  receded  on  four  amendments. 
The  Senate  receded  on  21  amendments. 
These  figures,  Mr.  President,  do  not  look 
like  the  results  of  a  conference.  These 
figures  represent  a  complete  rout. 

The  conference,  in  which  I  partici¬ 
pated,  was  one  of  the  most  amazing  it 
has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  experience. 
I  think  I  reveal  no  secrets  if  I  report 
that  time  after  time  conferees  from  the 
other  House  found  it  necessary  to  sus¬ 
pend  action  while  they  consulted  with 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  certain  leaders  in 
the  House,  and  with  the  House  Parlia¬ 
mentarian.  On  the  last  day,  ’Thurs^Jay, 
the  House  conferees  dragooned  the  Sen¬ 
ate  committee  into  canceling  a  pre¬ 
viously  scheduled  meeting  with  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  in  order  to  force  through 
without  further  delay  their  views. 

I  do  not  greatly  oversimplify  the  mat¬ 
ter  when  I  say  that  a  few  members  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
wrote  the  conference  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  The  conference  bill  was  not 
written  by  the  conferees  from  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Foreign  Relations  and  For¬ 
eign  Affairs.  The  expert  knowledge 
they  brought  to  bear  was  ignored.  This 
fiasco  of  a  conference  was  engineered  by 
men  behind  the  scenes  who  told  the  con¬ 
ferees  what  they  could  do  and  what  they 
could  not  do. 

Mr.  President,  in  Congress  we  have  two 
types  of  committees,  legislative  commit- 
'tees  and  appropriations  committees.  The 
task  of  legislative  committees  is  to  work 
out  basic  policies  and  programs  for  the 
United  States.  The  task  of  the  appro¬ 
priations  committees  is  to  estimate  how 
much  money  will  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  approved  congressional  policies. 
This  conference  report  on  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1957  provides  a  case 
where  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  House  has  usurped  the  function  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  as  well  as  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  The  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  Committee  decided  on  two  major 
changes  in  the  foreign-aid  program. 
First,  the  military  portion  of  the  program 
was  to  be  included  in  the  regular  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  budget  so  that  military 
aid  planning  could  go  hand  in  hand  with 
domestic  defense  planning.  ' 

Second,  it  was  decided  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  development  loan  fund  to  handle 
the  assistance  determined  to  be  necessary 
to  underdeveloped  countries.  The  Ap¬ 
propriations  Committee  of  the  House  was 
opposed  to  these  policies.  Have  we 
reached  the  point  in  Congress  where  a 
few  members  of  the  House  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  can  frustrate  the  will 
of  the  rest  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  and  the  will  of  the  Senate  and  the 
views  of  the  administration  on  a  matter- 
of  basic  foreign  policy?  If  we  have 
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reached  this  point,  then  I  say  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States  is  indeed  in  a 
precarious  condition. 

The  administration’s  foreign  aid  pro¬ 
posals,  which  started  out  with  such 
promise  and  which  were  supported  in 
this  body  with  enthusiasm  and  virtually 
without  change,  were  gutted,  and  we  are 
now  asked  to  approve  the  slaughter. 
Those  of  us  who  went  down  the  line  for 
the  report  of  their  own  special  committee 
on  foreign  aid  are  now  asked  to  go  down 
the  line  for  a  soiled  version  of  what  was 
once  an  imaginative  new  program. 

I  for  one  do  not  intend  to  become  a 
part  of  this  operation.  This  program, 
which  started  with  such  vigorous  support 
a  few  months  ago,  has  been  deserted. 
The  Director  of  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration  resigned  in  the 
middle  of  the  battle.  The  President  ap¬ 
parently  has  lost  interest  in  the  program. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  who  appeared 
once  in  behalf  of  the  program  before  our 
committee  in  the  Senate,  has  confined  his 
activities  in  recent  weeks  to  occasional 
answers  to  questions  in  his  press  confer¬ 
ences.  I  have  not  heard  a  word  from  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  head  of  the 
Department  which  is  to  receive  the  lion’s 
share  of  the  funds  herein  authorized. 

Mr.  President,  a  handful  of  men  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  House 
-of  Representatives  have  undertaken  to 
reverse  a  major  foreign  policy  decision 
taken  by  the  Senate.  The  question  is 
whether  the  Senate  will  permit  this.  I 
say  “No.”  I  say  that  the  Senate  should 
insist  on  having  in  the  mutual  security 
bill  a  development  loan  fund  in  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  form  as  the  Senate 
adopted  it. 

The  Senate  bill  established  a  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund,  the  capital  of 
which  would  be  built  up  over  a  3 -year 
period  to  a  fund  of  $2  billion.  The  first 
year’s  increment  of  the  fimd  was  to  be 
provided  by  a  no -year  appropriation, 
and  the  second  and  third  year’s  incre¬ 
ment  was  to  be  provided  by  borrowings 
from  the  Treasury  under  conditions 
similar  to  those  established  for  the  other 
Federal  lending  institutions  like  thq 
Export-Import  Bank.  Careful  criteria 
were  spelled  out  in  the  bill  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  loans.  In  other  words,  a  major 
portion  of  the  foreign  aid  program  was 
to  have  been  put  on  a  long  term  loan  or 
repayable  basis,  carefully  planned  by  the 
best  talent  available  to  our  Government. 

The  conference  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  is  very  different  from  the  Senate 
bill.  The  conference  bill  provides  for 
authorization  of  an  appropriation  Of 
$500  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  on  a 
no-year  basis  and  an  authorization  of  an 
appropriation  of  $625  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959  on  a  no-year  basis.  The 
conference  bill  is  unwise  first  on  the 
question  of  the  method  of  capitalizing 
the  development  loan  fund  after  the 
first  year.  The  appropriation  method  is 
not  as  sound  for  this  kind  of  institution 
as  is  the  public  debt  transaction  or  bor¬ 
rowing  authority.  The  appropriation 
method  leaves  the  fund  at  the  mercy  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 
It  nullifies  the  principle  of  continuity 
and  the  assurance  of  continuity,  which 
is  necessary  to  induce  foreign  countries 


to  undertake  long  term  planning.  I 
understand.  Mi*.  President,  that  some 
kind  of  oral  assurance  has  been  given  by 
certain  members  of  the  House  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  with  respect  to  fu¬ 
ture  financing  of  the  fund,  but  I  submit 
that  this  is  a  wholly  unsatisfactory  foun¬ 
dation  on  which  to  try  to  establish  the 
development  loan  fund. 

The  second  defect  in  the  conference 
bill  with  respect  to  the  fund  is  that  the 
amount  of  money  authorized  for  the 
fund  has  been  cut  by  more  than  one- 
half.  The  Senate  loan  authorization  is 
$2  billion.  The  total  House  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  $500  million.  Even  splitting  the 
difference  between  these  2  figures  would 
have  resulted  in  a  figure  of  $1,250,000,- 
000,  but  the  conference  agreement  which 
is  before  us  calls  for  a  total  of  $1,125,- 
000,000,  which  is  $125  million  below  the 
one-half  mark. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  features 
of  the  conference  report  which  are  not 
satisfactory.  I  shall  mention  only  one 
of  them.  The  Senate  bill,  in  the  portion 
dealing  with  the  development  fund, 
provided  that  the  assets  of  the  fund 
might  be  used  to  guarantee  investments 
by  United  States  individuals  and  cor¬ 
porations  overseas  under  the  same  rules 
which  are  now  applicable  to  the  guar¬ 
anty  program  being  carried  out  by  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion.  Under  the  Senate  bill  the  sole 
new  feature  is  to  provide  an  additional 
fund  so  that  the  guaranty  program  could 
be  enlarged.  The  risk  to  be  covered  by 
the  guaranties  is  not  to  be  enlarged,  that 
ri;^  is  to  be  confined  to  the  risk  of  war, 
the  risk  of  expropriation,  and  the  risk 
of  inconvertibility  of  earnings. 

The  House  bill,  by  an  amendment 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees,  would  make  this  guaranty  au¬ 
thority  in  the  development  loan  fund 
a  wide-open  authority,  except  for  a  limit 
which  I  shall  mention  in  a  moment. 
'The  conference  bill  would  permit  the 
development  loan  fund  to  be  used  to 
issue  any  kind  of  guaranty  to  anybody 
and  for  any  purpose  with  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  exception.  Guaranties  could  be 
Issued  to  foreign  investors  as  well  as 
United  States  investors.  Guaranties 
could  be  made  of  loans,  or  sales,  or  cor¬ 
porate  investments.  There  is  only  one 
limitation  included  in  the  conference 
bill,  which  is: 

No  guaranties  of  equity  Investment  against 
normal  business-type  risks  shall  be  made 
available  under  this  subsection. 

There  was  disagreement  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  as  to  what  this  lan¬ 
guage  meant,  and  the  provision  is,  there¬ 
fore,  bad  on  that  ground  alone.  What 
is  an  “equity  investment”?  The  Con¬ 
ferees  were  not  sure,  although  some  said 
that  the  language  meant  that  while  the 
Chase  National  Bank  could  be  guaran¬ 
teed  its  return  of  capital  and  interest  on  a 
loan  against  normal  business-type  risks. 
General  Motors  could  not  be  given  such 
a  guaranty  if  it  purchased  a  part  of 
the  stock  of  a  foreign  company.  Before 
such  contingent  liabilities  are  accepted 
I  think  we  should  be  more  certain  about 
the  character  and  extent  of  such  lia¬ 
bilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  discuss  any 
of  the  other  imsatisfactory  provisions 


of  this  conference  report.  I  believe  I 
have  established  a  sufficient  case  to 
justify  returning  the  bill  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  conference  in  an  effort  to  have  a 
better  bill  brought  back  to  the  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  my  intention  is  to  try  to 
find  out  whether  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  is  to  have  any  substantial 
influence  over  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Personally,  I  am  un¬ 
willing  to  give  up  to  the  other  body  com¬ 
plete  control  of  our  foreign  policy.  I 
believe  it  our  duty  to  exercise  some  in¬ 
fluence  upon  these  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  edito¬ 
rial  entitled  “Risky  Frugality,”  published 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Au¬ 
gust  12, 1957. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Risky  Fetjgalitt 

Although  leaving  himself  open  to  misin¬ 
terpretation,  Secretary  Dulles  spoke  realisti¬ 
cally  when  he  recently  told  a  House  Appro¬ 
priations  Subcommittee  that  the  purpose  ox 
American  foreign  policy  is  not  primarily  to 
make  friends  in  the  world,  but  “to  look  out 
for  the  Interests  of  the  United  States.’’ 

The  more  friends  we  have,  of  course,  and 
the  stronger  and  stabler  they  are,  the  better 
that  is  for  us.  But  friendship,  solely  and 
simply  for  friendship’s  sake,  is  not  the  guid¬ 
ing  principle  of  our  country’s  international 
programs.  Actually,  far  from  being  naively 
altruistic  or  sentimental,  the  guiding  princi¬ 
ple  is  aimed  at  the  hard-headed  objective  of 
achieving  those  things  that  seem  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  advance  our  own  national  well-being 
and  security.  Tlrat  is  why  our  Government 
strives,  for  example,  for  good  relations  with 
dictatorships  as  different  as  Generalissimo 
Franco’s  in  Spain  and  Marshal  Tito’s  in 
Yugoslavia. 

This  is  what  is  known  as  the  policy  of  en¬ 
lightened  self-interest.  It  is  a  policy  that 
motivates  the  actions  of  every  mature  and 
independent  government  in  the  world. 
Countries  do  not  fall  in  love  with  each  other. 
They  are  all  selfish  and  self-centered,  in  their 
own  ways,  and  when  they  develop  close  ties  or 
enter  upon  a  sort  of  International  married 
life,  they  do  so  only  because  they  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  that  is  the  wisest  and  most 
promising  course  for  them  to  follow.  This 
explains  why  we  have  the  great  alliance  called 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 
And  it  explains,  too,  why  we  have  been  in¬ 
vesting  billions  of  dollars  each  year  in  our 
mutual  security  program  of  defense  support 
and  economic  aid  to  our  friends  and  allies 
abroad,  and  even  to  neutralist  powers  and  a 
maverick  Communist  land  like  Yugoslavia. 
The  main  objective,  to  repeat,  is  not  to  make 
friends,  but  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  our 
Nation. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  must  judge  what  Congress  has  done  to 
President  Eisenhower’s  rock-bottom  request 
for  $3.8  billion  to  continue  with  the  mutual 
security  program  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
A  Senate-House  conference  committee  has 
reached  an  agreement  under  which  the  au¬ 
thorizing  legislation  cuts  that  sum  to  $3.3 
billion.  Further,  the  agreement,  which  may 
suffer  additional  slashes  when  the  time 
comes  to  appropriate  the  money  for  it,  greatly 
weakens  the  President’s  commonsense  pro¬ 
posal  to  set  up  a  long-term  revolving  loan 
fund  for  developmental  projects  overseas. 
As  a  result,  militarily,  politically  and  eco¬ 
nomically,  the  ICremlin  is  now  likely  to  find 
It  easier  to  carry  on  its  conspiratorial  work 
in  such  vital  areas  as  Asia  and  the  Middle 
East. 
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Triie.  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  agreed 
on  something  that  seems  to  have  saved 
money  for  the  American  taxpayer.  But  ap¬ 
pearances  are  often  deceiving.  In  this  in¬ 
stance.  in  terms  of  serving  the  interests  of 
our  country,  the  frugality  may  well  prove  to 
have  been  recklessly  Improvident. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  particularly  in¬ 
vite  attention  to  one  sentence,  in  which 
the  editor  said : 

Further,  the  agreement — which  may  suf¬ 
fer  additional  slashes  when  the  time  comes 
to  appropriate  the  money  for  it — ^greatly 
weakens  the  President’s  commonsense  pro¬ 
posal  to  set  up  a  long-term  revolving  loan 
fund  for  developmental  projects  overseas. 
As  a  result,  militarily,  politically,  and  eco¬ 
nomically.  the  Kremlin  is  now  likely  to  find 
it  easier  to  carry  on  its  conspiratorial  work  in 
such  vital  areas  as  Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an  editorial 
entitled  “The  Foreign  Aid  Cuts,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Times  of  August 
10;  also  an  article  entitled  “The  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Nation  Lose,”  written  by  Roscoe 
Drummond,  and  published  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  of  August  9, 1957. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows ; 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  August  10. 
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The  Foreign  Aid  Cuts 

In  preparation  for  the  new  mutual  security 
program  the  Senate  and  House  committees 
concerned  Initiated  at  considerable  expense 
21  separate  ofiiclal  and  private  studies.  All 
these  studies  agreed  that  In  view  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  threat  of  Communist  aggression,  and 
despite  the  $60  billion,  including  loans,  al¬ 
ready  spent  on  it,  both  military  and  economic 
foreign  aid  must  continue.  They  also  made, 
with  remarkable  unanimity,  certain  sjiecific 
recommendations  on  the  basis  of  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  submitted  to  Congress  a 
program  designed  not  only  to  make  foreign 
aid  more  effective  but  also  to  remove  it  as  an 
annual  football  of  domestic  politics. 

But  Congress  paid  little  heed  to  either  the 
studies  or  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  his  aids.  On  the  contrary,  in  the 
name  of  a  false  economy  and  falsely  under¬ 
stood  congressional  prerogatives,  it  has  now 
cut  the  program  to  shreds. 

After  trimming  his  original  program  by 
half  a  billion  dollars.  President  Eisenhower 
asked  for  $3,865,000,000  for  it.  This,  he 
warned,  was  a  rock-bottom  figure.  Any  fur¬ 
ther  cut  would  imperil  our  own  national  se¬ 
curity  and  that  of  our  friends.  The  Senate- 
House  conference  has  finally  cut  it  to  $3,366, 
000,000.  This  compares  with  $3,766,570,000 
authorized  and  nearly  $5  billion  actually 
spent  last  year. 

Such  a  cut  might  be  welcomed  if  it  were 
based  on  the  same  careful  analysis  and  far¬ 
sighted  statesmanship  that  guided  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  program.  But  how  was  the  final  figure 
fixed?  Why,  by  simply  splitting  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Senate  and  House  figures. 
The  cut  will  inevitably  weaken  free  world 
defenses  in  the  Far  and  Middle  East,  where 
the  Communists  are  now  probing  for  weak 
spots.  And  the  administration  will  still  have 
to  fight  for  the  actual  money  appropriation, 
which  is  also  subject  to  congressional  poli¬ 
tics. 

In  keeping  with  the  recommendations 
mentioned.  President  Eisenhower  had  also 
proposed  to  put  military  aid  In  the  regular 
defense  budget,  where  it  belongs,  and  so 
take  it  out  of  politics.  But  Congress  refused. 
In  line  with  the  same  recommendations  he 
likewise  proposed  to  create  a  revolving  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund  from  which  repayable 


loans  would  be  made  to  underdeveloped 
countries.  For  this  the  President  asked  $2 
billion  over  the  next  3  years.  Congress  au¬ 
thorized  only  the  $500  million  asked  for  this 
year  plus  $625  million  for  the  next  year, 
which  must  still  be  translated  into  actual 
money. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  con¬ 
ference  bill  is  that  it  could  have  been  worse. 
One  can  only  hope  that  it  will  not  cost  us 
much  more  than  the  cut  has  saved. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  August  9, 
1957] 

President  and  Nation  Lose 
(By  Boscoe  Drummond) 

On  one  of  the  two  crucial  budget  issues 
which  he  made  a  central  test  of  his  infiuence 
with  Congress  and  on  which  he  appeaied 
strenuously  to  the  country  for  support.  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower  is  losing  badly. 

The  issue  is  the  size  and  character  of  the 
mutual  security  program — military  and  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  to  friendly  nations.  The  battle  is 
just  about  over  and  at  this  point  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  President  will  be  able 
to  salvage  much,  if  anything,  from  the 
wreckage. 

The  blunt  fact  is  that  Mr.  Eisenhower  has 
lost  at  every  point.  While  his  views  have 
been  supported  almost  uniformly  by  the 
Senate,  they  have  been  rejected  almost  uni¬ 
formly  by  the  House.  Furthermore,  he  has 
lost  in  matters  where  he  has  the  widest  ex¬ 
perience  the  highest  credentials  and,  I  believe 
the  trust  of  the  country. 

Here  is  the  score  to  date ; 

The  appropriation — President  Elsenhower 
proposed  a  mutual  security  budget  of  $3,864,- 
000,000  as  vital  to  America’s  defenses.  He 
defended  it  as  the  most  economic  means  of 
increasing  our  defenses,  that  is,  by  putting 
the  weapons  of  defense,  which  they  could  not 
otherwise  afford,  into  the  hands  of  our  allies. 

The  Senate  cut  the  authorization  $227 
million.  The  House  cut  it  another  $500 
million,  a  total  slash  of  $727  million.  'The 
end  is  not  yet.  ’This  is  only  what  is  author¬ 
ized.  The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
is  busy  cutting  it  further. 

Military  side — President  Eisenhower,  and 
many  others  inside  and  outside  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  proposed  to  separate  the  military  from 
the  economic  development  part  of  the  so- 
called  “foreign  aid’’  program  and  to  put  it 
where  it  belongs- — in  the  defense  budget.  The 
President  holds  that  these  overseas  military 
expenditures  are  as  essential  to  our  defense 
as  the  costs  of  our  own  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  and  should  be  identified  as  such  in  the 
budget  and  in  the  public  mind.  Almost  75 
percent  of  all  mutual  security  funds  goes  to 
help  build  the  defense  of  our  allies.  Most  of 
it  goes  to  Korea,  Formosa,  Vietnam,  Pakis¬ 
tan,  and  Turkey. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
approved  this  procedure.  The  Senate  ap¬ 
proved  it.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  approved  it.  The  House  member¬ 
ship  rejected  it. 

Long-term  loans — President  Eisenhower, 
and  many  others  Inside  and  outside  the 
Government,  proposed  that  all  funds  for 
economic — that  is  nonmilitary — assistance 
be  put  on  the  basis  of  long-term  loans.  The 
purpose  is  not  only  to  get  away  from  gifts, 
which  are  bad  for  receiver  as  well  as  bene¬ 
factor — all  agree  with  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
posal — but  also  to  make  possible  intelligent, 
practicable,  business-like  long-range  plan¬ 
ning  so  that  the  funds  could  be  most  effi¬ 
ciently  used. 

The  Senate  approved  the  President’s  re¬ 
quest  for  a  $500  million  development  loan 
revolving  fund  and  for  authority  to  borrow 
up  to  $750  million  In  each  of  the  first  two 
years  to  keep  the  fund  going.  The  House 
rejected  these  provisions. 

Mr.  Elsenhower’s  recommendations  are 
supported  by  every  independent  study  which 
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has  been  made  of  the  aid  program  during 
the  past  year — by  the  Benjamin  Fairless 
Committee,  by  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Advisory  Board  headed  by  Eric  Johns¬ 
ton,  by  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  Center  for  International  Studies 
and  by  three  special  committees  for  whose 
detached  advice  the  Senate  appropriated 
$300,000. 

Events  by  now  have  apparently  overrun 
any  opportunity  to  restore  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity  program  to  the  level  equal  to  the 
need.  Unless  the  House  can  be  brought  by 
the  President  and  by  the  public  to  reverse 
itself  next  year,  we  will  be  recklessly  throw¬ 
ing  away  one  of  the  most  valuable  means 
of  defense. 

Mr.  Eisenhower  has  a  tremendous  educa¬ 
tional  campaign  ahead  of  him. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  ready  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question  before 
he  yields  the  floor? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  for  making  the 
point  he  has  made  with  reference  to 
this  program. 

Is  it  not  true  that  every  study  our 
committee  had  made  during  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  Congress  and  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year  resulted  in  a  recom¬ 
mendation  in  favor  of  the  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  which  the  Senate  had  adopted  in 
its  version  of  the  bill? 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT,  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  There  was  a  unanimity 
which  one  rarely  finds  in  fields  of  this 
kind,  with  regard  to  what  should  be  done 
about  the  economic'  aspect  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  All  those  who  studied  the  problem 
recommended  a  program  such  as  the 
committee  approved,  and  which  the  Sen¬ 
ate  adopted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Studies  were  made 
not  only  by  one  different  group,  but  many 
different  groups.  As  I  understand,  there 
were  21  different  teams. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  were  many 
groups,  and  many  studies,  besides  the 
Senate  study,  on  which  we  expended 
$300,000.  There  was  a  recommendation 
by  the  Fair  less  Committee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  was  a  group 
^f  industrialists. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  group  of  busi¬ 
nessmen. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  President  ap¬ 
pointed  them. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  group  was 
headed  by  Ben.  F.  Fairless,  formerly 
president,  and  later  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corp. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
They  agreed  on  all  important  aspects  of 
this  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Fairless  testi¬ 
fied  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  He  did;  and  he 
was  an  excellent  witness. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  the  Sen¬ 
ator  will  remember  another  group,  which 
was  imder  the  chairmanship  of  Eric 
Johnston. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  made  an  inde¬ 
pendent  study,  and  came  forth  with  the 
same  recommendation;  did  it  not? 
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Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  same  recom¬ 
mendation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
remember  the  recommendations  made  to 
us  by  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Their  representa¬ 
tives  also  felt  that  this  was  the  proper 
approach. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  fact,  every 
group  which  made  a  study  of  the  problem 
came  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  made 
the  same  recommendation;  is  not  that 
true? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Yes.  We  must 
not  overlook  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  group  which  had  been 
studying  this  problem  long  before  our 
committee  undertook  to  study  it.  That 
group  made  a  study  independently  of  the 
committee  study.  The  group  was 
headed  by  Walter  Rostow  and  Max  Mil¬ 
likan.  They  were  also  in  accord  with 
the  conclusions  reached  as  a  result  of 
the  other  studies. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  our  committee  during  the  past  several 
years  we  have  tried  to  work  up  to  some 
such  programs  as  this,  and  have  made 
some  headway  heretofore  in  putting  the 
program  on  a  loan  basis,  and  gradually 
working  up  to  the  point  where  we  could 
get  away  from  gifts  and  grants,  and  put 
the  entire  program  on  a  proper  lending 
basis? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  That  was  the  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  Senate.  The  way  to  get  out 
from  under  the  heavy  burden  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  it  has  been  operated  in  the  past 
several  years  was  to  use  the  approach 
recommended  by  the  committee.  That 
was  the  only  practical  way  we  could  see 
to  finally  relieve  the  American  people 
from  the  heavy  burden  of  the  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  recalls  that 
about  2  months  ago  there  was  published 
a  study — I  believe  by  the  Congressional 
Quarterly — on  the  record  of  repayment 
of  loans  by  various  governments.  It 
showed  what  to  me  was  an  amazing  rec¬ 
ord.  They  had  already  paid  back  ap¬ 
proximately  25  percent.  They  had  an 
excellent  record. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  that  particular  study,  but  I  know 
that  during  the  course  of  the  hearings, 
as  the  Senator  will  recall,  I  requested 
that  we  be  furnished  with  the  best  fig¬ 
ures  available  with  regard  to  repayment, 
even  under  the  original  Marshall  plan, 
and  with  respect  to  many  loans  which 
everyone  regarded  as  gone.  They 
were  not  seriously  considered  as  loans  at 
the  time  they  were  made.  A  substan¬ 
tial  amoimt  is  being  repaid  today  on 
those  old  loans. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  experience  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  which  has  a 
remarkably  good  record.  It  does  not 
make  governmental  loans,  but  it  makes 
foreign  loans,  which  are  based  upon  for¬ 
eign  trade. 

The  International  Bank  is  not  a  United 
States  agency,  but  I  understand  it  has 
had  no  defaults. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  have  made 
money. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  They  have  made  an 
enormous  amount  of  money. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  I  saw  an 
item  the  other  day  to  the  effect  that  they 
had  made  $31  million. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  That  was  for  6 
months.  They  have  made  more  than 
$250  million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  While  I  signed  the 
conference  report,  I  did  so  because  I  felt 
that  it  was  the  best  we  could  possibly  get 
out  of  the  conference.  However,  let  me 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  that  I 
am  in  complete  accord  with  the  views  he 
has  expressed  as  to  the  need  for  chang¬ 
ing  this  program  into  one  of  the  type  such 
as  was  provided  for  in  the  bill  as  it  passed 
the  Senate. 

I  hope  our  action  today  will  not  serve 
as  a  letdown,  but  that  we  may  give  notice 
that  in  connection  with  any  future  pro¬ 
grams  it  will  be  our  purpose  to  place  them 
on  a  repayable  loan  basis,  under  a  plan 
which  will  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  reasonable  assurance  of  success. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
That  approach  is  the  only  practical  way 
to  stop  a  very  wasteful  program,  under 
which  we  give  away  funds  without  proper 
planning,  and  when  we  know  in  advance 
that  such  grants  will  not  achieve  their 
purposes.  If  any  other  approach  can  be 
made  to  work,  it  will  not  only  save  money, 
but  it  will  achieve  the  objective  of  re¬ 
storing  the  prosperity  and  strength  of 
the  other  countries. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Let  me  re¬ 
call  to  the  mind  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  the  situation  in 
conference.  Unfortunately  the  Senator 
was  ill  the  second  day,  when  we  engaged 
in  a  discussion  of  what  was  best  to  do 
under  the  circumstances. 

I  think  we  all  agree  that  the  House 
rejected  the  revolving  loan  fund  plan 
under  pressure  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  which  was  a  terrible 
mistake. 

I  agree  with  everything  the  Senator  has 
said  on  that  subject.  The  question  was 
whether  we  should  allow  a  stalemate  to 
develop,  or  whether  we  could  make  some 
adjustment. 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria¬ 
tions  said,  in  effect,  “Unless  we  can  ad¬ 
just  this  pi’ogram  to  a  1-year  basis,  there 
will  be  no  appropriation  this  year  at  all,” 
and  the  House  bill  reflected  this  fact. 

That  was  pretty  bad  news.  It  is  the 
reason  why  the  Senate  conferees  finally 
felt  that  it  was  wiser  to  accept  the  ad¬ 
justment,  even  though  we  did  so  with  a 
great  deal  of  hesitation  and  doubt  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  such  a  course. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  whether  he  does  not  believe 
•that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  approve  the 
conference  report  now,  and  aim  later  on 
at  what  we  all  want  to  do,  namely,  to 
follow  the  advice  and  recommendations 
of  our  expert  committees,  which  spent  a 
year  in  trying  to  set  up  a  new  plan. 

I  assume  the  House  conferees  thought 
they  could  not  accept  the  2-year  pro¬ 
gram  for  defense  and  the  longer  range 
program  for  the  revolving  loan.  We  are 
definitely  committed  to  that  program. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  this  year  we 
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cannot  very  well  say  that  we  will  send 
the  bill  back  to  conference  and  deadlock 
the  whole  matter,  when  we  are  in  need 
of  the  mihtary  part  of  the  program 
especially.  Therefore,  I  feel  that  we 
must  approve  the  report.  I  join  in  com¬ 
mending  the  Senator  for  calling  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  our  attention,  and  particularly  for 
his  reference  to  the  troubles  which  we 
encountered.  We  are  now  faced  with 
the  possibility  of  making  no  progress  at 
all,  of  course,  if  we  refuse  to  accept  the 
report. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  cannot  go  along 
with  the  Senator’s  feeling  in  the  matter. 
I  know  that  difficulties  arise  in  every 
conference  for  I  have  served  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  conference  committees  with  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House.  This  matter  is  of 
very  grave  importance,  and  it  does  not 
involve  so  much  a  question  of  money. 
In  that  connection,  I  told  House  Mem¬ 
bers  that  on  several  of  the  other  items 
I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  go  along 
with  them,  and  accept  their  figures,  if 
that  was  what  concerned  them.  What 
I  was  concerned  with  was  getting  the 
program  on  a  proper  basis  and  consider¬ 
ing  it  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  We  are 
all  interested  in  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senate  has  a 
responsibility  in  that  regard.  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  justified  in  yielding  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House.  I  believe  we  should  accept  a 
deadlock  rather  than  to  go  along  with 
the  House.  If  the  report  is  agreed  to  as 
it  is,  I  do  not  know  how  we  can  ever 
resist  the  House  on  these  items.  This  is 
the  breaking  point.  This  is  the  culmina¬ 
tion  of  studies  made  by  the  Senate  and 
by  the  executive  department.  The  whole 
subject  was  studied  by  a  presidential 
committee.  The  Fairless  committee 
studied  the  subject,  and  so  did  the 
Johnston  committee.  All  of  them,  were 
in  agreement.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
afford  to  yield  under  a  situation  like 
that.  To  do  so  would  mean  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  up  the  whole  principle,  and  yielding 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House.  Therefore,  I  do  not  know 
how  the  Senator  can  think  there  will 
ever  be  a  better  time  for  the  Senate  to 
stand  its  ground.  We  have  never  been 
in  a  better  position.  If  we  are  going  to 
give  up  our  position  now,  I  do  not  see  any 
chance  that  we  will  ever  be  able  to  re¬ 
vive  the  policy  next  year.  I  will  not  be 
a  party  to  sacrificing  a  principle  so  im¬ 
portant  as  this  one  is.  This  is  not  a 
small  matter.  It  involves  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars,  from  the  money 
standpoint  alone,  aside  from  the  princi¬ 
ple  which  is  involved. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  various  studies.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  House  made  a  study  too, 
through  the  Richards  committee,  and 
that  committee  came  up  with  the  same 
recommendation. 

Ml'.  FULBRIGHT.  Certainly.  The 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was 
in  agreement  with  the  Senate  on  this 
matter.  I  have  never  seen  a  clearer  case 
of  agreement.  We  are  being  asked  to 
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give  in  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  House,  because  of  its  power  over 
appropriations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Actually, 
we  are  on  the  spot.  The  question  is 
whether  we  will  accept  a  stalemate  on 
the  whole  program,  or  let  it  go  through 
this  year  and  take  it  up  again  next  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  said  twice  in 
committee  that  I  was  not  going  to  give 
up  that  principle.  I  said  I  would  be 
willing  to  go  along  and  support  the 
House  figures  in  connection  with  the 
military  assistance  program  and  the 
defense  support  program.  The  con¬ 
ferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  did  not 
want  to  stop  at  that.  They  were  quite 
willing  to  split  the  difference  on  those 
figures,  but  they  also  insisted  upon  de¬ 
termining  the  policy.  The  basic  policy. 
The  basic  policy,  apparently,  is  to  be 
established  at  the  behest  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House. 
That  is  my  opinion. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  am  sorry  I 
missed  a  part  of  the  Senator’s  remarks, 
but  I  was  present  when  the  presentation 
was  made  by  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Green].  It  is  true  that  there  was 
a  difference  of  viewpoint,  as  the  Senator 
states,  not  only  dollarwise,  but  policy- 
wise  between  the  two  Houses.  It' is  not 
quite  fair,  however,  to  say  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  yielding  to  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations.  I  have  great 
respect  for  that  committee.  I  serve  as 
a  member  not  only  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  but  also  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate. 
The  House  conferees  are  an  able  group 
of  men,  and  I  am  sure  they  were  ti'ying 
to  uphold  the  position,  not  of  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  of  the  House,  but 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  itself. 
In  the  House  there  had  been  cast  some 
rather  decisive  votes. 

We  are  a  two-House  legislatm'e.  We 
are  two  Houses  of  equal  power  when  it 
comes  to  legislation.  It  is  a  matter  of 
finding  an  area  of  agreement. 

That  is  true,  first  of  all,  dollarwise. 
As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  has  pointed  out,  in  that  connec¬ 
tion  there  was  agreement  reached.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  who  is  one  of 
the  most  valued  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  next 
to  the  chairman,  is  the  ranking  Demo¬ 
cratic  member  of  that  committee,  has 
pointed  out  that  the  dollar  problem  was 
not  a  major  point  of  diflSculty.  We  had 
arrived  at  an  adjustment  in  that  regard, 
which  I  think  was  fair  to  the  Senate  and 
fair  to  the  House. 

A  question  arose  as  to  the  borrowing 
authority.  We  did  have  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  that.  At  the  same  time,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  development 
fund,  it  was  important  to  have  conti¬ 
nuity,  because  one  of  the  most  wasteful 
things  that  can  happen,  if  we  have  only 
a  1-year  fund,  is  the  necessity  of  doing 
all  the  planning  between  the  time  the 
Senate  can  act  and  the  House  can  act. 
We  are  now  in  August,  and  by  the  time 


witnesses  can  be  heard  we  will  be  in 
January  or  February  next  year.  There¬ 
fore,  we  do  not  get  a  chance  to  make  any 
plans.  We  did  get  the  House  to  agree 
not  only  to  the  matter  of  having  no-year 
funds  so  far  as  the  defense  support  is 
concerned,  and  no-year  funds  so  far  as 
the  military  was  concerned,  but,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  we  obtained  a  first  year  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  year  on  the  development  fund  so 
far  as  the  authorization  is  concerned. 

As  the  Senator  has  so  ably  pointed  out, 
every  recommendation  of  the  various 
committees  that  were  established  by  the 
Senate  and  House  and  the  executive 
branch  have  stressed  the  importance  of 
getting  away  from  grants  and  into  loans. 
While  we  did  not  get  everything  we  de¬ 
sired,  I  believe  we  have  made  progress. 

I  remember  many  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a  youngster  in  my  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  riding  up  a  mountain  on  a  cog 
railroad.  While  we  were  riding,  my 
father  pointed  out  to  me — and  I  think  it 
w'as  very  good  advice  then  and  I  still 
think  it  is — that  sometimes  when  we  are 
making  a  steep  climb  it  is  better  to  make 
slow  and  steady  progress  than  it  is  to  go 
too  fast  and  perhaps  strip  the  gears,  so 
to  speak,  and  lose  the  cars  and  all  the 
passengers. 

I  believe  we  are  making  progress.  We 
do  have  the  development  fund.  We 
have  the  development  fund  with  some 
continuity  to  it. 

The  House  has  had  to  go  part  way  to 
meet  us,  and  we  have  had  to  go  part  way 
to  meet  the  House.  I  see  nothing  wrong 
in  that.  It  is  a  matter  of  finding  an  ad¬ 
justment  between  the  two  Houses.  For 
that  reason,  I  shall  support  the  confer¬ 
ence  report.  It  does  not  satisfy  me  in 
every  regard,  but  I  shall  wholeheartedly 
support  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  vote  to  adopt 
the  'conference  report. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  Pi'esident, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  says  we  must  adjust  dif¬ 
ferences.  It  seems  we  are  doing  niore 
than  that.  The  House  has  receded  on  4 
items,  and  the  Senate  on  21.  That  is 
just  about  the  measure  of  what  we  have 
given  up.  It  is  not  the  money  so  much. 
We  are  yielding  on  a  point  of  principle. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  do  not  dispute 
the  actual  number  of  recessions  being 
made  by  each  House.  However,  I  say  it 
is  not  quite  a  comparable  situation  with 
what  we  did  in  past  years.  This  year, 
unlike  prior  years,  the  Senate  originated 
the  bill.  The  basic  bill  is  a  Senate  bill. 
Therefore  a  great  deal  of  the  language  in 
the  bill  is  Senate  language.  In  past  years 
we  have  passed  one  bill  and  the  House 
has  passed  another  bill.  Then  we  have 
had  to  allow  some  latitude  between  the 
two  bills,  and  in  many  cases  the  two  bills 
were  vastly  different  from  one  another. 
The  House  has  yielded  in  some  instances 
and  the  Senate  in  others.  It  is  not  fair 
to  make  a  comparison  between  what  we 
did  this  year  and  what  prevailed  in  prior 
years. 

The  House  has  actually  yielded  on  a 
number  of  items  on  which  I  am  sure  the 
House  would  have  preferred  not  to  have 
yielded.  Quite  frankly,  we  have  yielded 


on  matters  on  which  we  did  not  desire 
to  yield.  It  is  true  that  philosophically 
the  House  Members  have  agreed  on  a 
great  many  points  with  the  Senate  con¬ 
ferees.  Nevertheless,  the  House  con¬ 
ferees,  mindful  of  their  obligations  as 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House,  have 
felt  an  obligation,  not  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  House,  but  to 
the  House  itself,  to  represent  the  point 
of  view  of  that  body.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  have  any  quarrel  with  them  because 
of  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  wish  to 
reiterate  my  speech,  but  I  cannot  help 
reminding  the  Senate  that  I  have  treated 
the  subject  of  policy  and  appropriations. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  a  mo¬ 
ment  ago  confirmed  what  I  said  about 
the  influence  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  We  are  concerned  here 
with  an  authorization  bill,  and  it  is  emi¬ 
nently  proper  that  we  insist  upon  our 
views  concerning  the  policy  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  which  the  program  shall  be 
operated,  leaving  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  under  the  usual  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Congress,  the  question  of  what 
is  a  reasonable  amount  to  carry  it  into 
effect. 

But  it  was  quite  clear  in  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  conference  that  the  House  con¬ 
ferees  were  subject  to  dictation  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  wish  to 
make  to  confirm  that  statement.  I  recall 
a  conference  not  very  long  ago  with  the 
House  conferees  on  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  appropriation  bill.  We  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  very  much  the  same  situa¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  an  extremely  arbitrary 
and  difficult  situation. 

It  irritates  me,  especially  when  I  pick 
up  a  newspaper,  as  I  did  yesterday,  to 
read  that  Congress  is  to  blame  for  the 
situation  concerning  ambassadors,  be¬ 
cause  Congress  refuses  to  appropriate 
sufficient  representation  money  for  the 
Embassies  in  London  and  Paris.  I  recall 
very  well  who  cut  those  appropriations 
down — and  it  was  over  the  Senate’s  pro¬ 
test.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  every  con¬ 
ference  in  which  I  have  participated, 
which  has  involved  foreign  affairs,  the 
Senate  has  been  dragooned  by  the  House 
into  adopting  policies  which  I  think  are 
disastrous  to  the  long-term  welfare  of 
the  United  States  in  the  field  of  foreign 
affairs. 

I  recall  very  well  what  happened  at  the 
conference  this  spring.  The  House  had 
its  way  very  largely.  They  cut  down  the 
representation  allowances,  thus  making 
it  necessary  from  now  on,  I  suppose,  to 
appoint  persons  to  ambassadorships  be¬ 
cause  of  their  party  contributions  and 
because  of  their  wealth,  but  not  because 
of  their  qualifications. 

Congress  is  blamed  by  the  press  for  this 
situation.  I  say  it  should  be  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  I  am  be¬ 
coming  a  little  tired  of  taking  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  attitude  in  matters  of 
policy. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Senator’s  committee  which 
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studied  the  question  of  economic  loans 
and  policies,  and  all  that  went  into  the 
whole  program.  Our  committee,  the 
Richards  committee,  and  the  Pairless 
Committee,  as  the  Senator  has  said, 
agreed  upon  a  policy.  I  agreed  with  the 
pohcy.  I  still  agree  with  it. 

But  I  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  I  have  been  concerned 
with  problems  of  defense  ever  since  i 
have  been  in  Congress.  During  all  the 
years  of  my  membership  in  this  body,  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  We  must  never  for¬ 
get  that  in  the  authorization  bill,  the 
principal  items  are  for  defense  support 
and  defense  assistance.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  got  to  get  some  results  out 
of  a  conference. 

I  was  not  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  conference,  but  I  have  listened  to  the 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Knowland]  ;  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  ;  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green]  . 
I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
feels  as  I  do,  namely,  that  if  we  are  to 
get  that  defense  assistance  and  defense 
support,  we  shall  have  to  compromise 
to  a  certain  extent  on  the  economic  side. 

I  have  listened  to  the  discussion  and 
read  the  report.  We  now  have  authority 
granted  for  2  years.  The  problem  next 
year  will  not  be  one  of  authority,  but 
one  of  appropriation.  While  it  may  be 
that  we  will  have  diflBculties  when  it 
comes  to  appropriations,  at  least  we  will 
have  authority  for  2  years;  and,  what  is 
more,  defense  assistance  and  defense 
support  this  year. 

So  while  the  Senate  may  have  yielded 
on  some  points,  the  principle  has  been 
established  and  the  authority  granted 
with  which  we  can  act  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations  later. 

I  agree  to  the  conference  report,  al¬ 
though  I  am  sorry,  as  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Aid,  headed 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  that  we 
did  not  get  an  appropriation  for  2  years, 
or  even  3,  because  I  think  that  principle 
is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  agree  with  the  Sena¬ 
tor,  and  support  him,  because  I  have 
found  that  a  spirit  of  fight  pays.  iTie 
Senator  has  made  a  fight  for  a  very 
major  principle,  in  which  I  know  he  be¬ 
lieves  deeply,  namely,  economic  aid  on 
a  business  basis,  with  business  oppor¬ 
tunity,  which  means  a  fund  in  hand. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  ranks 
very  high  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  This  is  not  the  end  of  the 
battle.  I  notice  from  the  report  that  it 
is  contemplated  that  a  corporation  will 
be  organized  to  administer  foreign  aid. 

I  think,  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
expressions  which  have  been  made  in 
the  Senate,  that  the  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas  should  be  encouraged  in  this 
fight.  I  think  he  is  fighting  for  the  best 
in  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy,  and  is 
fighting  for  the  best  long-range  interests 
of  our  country, 

Mr.  FtTLBRlGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  New  York. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  early 
this  year.  Congress  was  presented  with 
a  new  look  foreign-aid  bill.  Programs 
were  juggled,  figures  were  changed,  and 
we  were  told  that  the  entire  concept  of 
mutual  assistance  had  been  brought  up 
to  date. 

The  most  important  of  the,  face  lifting 
processes  which  the  program  underwent 
was  the  substitution  of  a  program  of 
economic  development  loans  for  outright 
gifts.  A  great  fanfare  accompanied  the 
announcement  of  this  program.  The 
press  and  radio  were  filled  with  glowing 
accounts  of  this  reappraisal  of  pohcy. 
The  development  loan  fund  concept  was 
supposed  to  put  the  economic  aid  pro¬ 
gram  on  a  more  realistic  basis. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  the  develop¬ 
ment  loan  program — as  submitted  to 
Congress — was  to  operate  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner : 

First,  in  fiscal  1958,  Congress  was  to 
appropriate  $500  million  to  begin  these 
loans.  In  addition,  during  fiscal  years 

1959  and  1960,  the  aid  program  was  to  be 
authorized  to  borrow  up  to  $1.5  billion 
from  the  Treasury  to  make  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  loans,  without  having  to  return  to 
Congress  for  appropriations. 

This  3-year  fimd,  aggregating  $2  bil¬ 
lion,  was  described  as  a  revolving  fimd. 
The  concept  was  advanced  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  justified  by  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration,  endorsed  by 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  approved  by  the  Senate. 

However,  the  record  is  replete  with 
evidence  that  this  is  a  revolving  fund 
which  will  not  revolve.  The  3-year  au¬ 
thorization  voted  by  the  Senate  would 
have  been  only  a  starter.  In  essence,  the 
fund — even  as  it  now  stands^-will  be  a 
loan  fund  in  name  only.  The  money  to 
be  made  available  from  this  new  foreign- 
aid  “kitty”  will,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  constitute  outright  gifts. 

As  I  warned  during  the  debate  on  the 
bill,  congressional  endorsement  of  this 
program  as  voted  by  the  Senate  would 
have  committed  Congress  to  continuing 
a  foreign  economic-aid  program  over  at 
least  a  3 -year  period.  Congressional 
control  over  the  program  during  the  last 
2  years  of  this  period  would  have  been 
surrendered  by  permitting  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration  to  by¬ 
pass  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  Houses.  This  would  have  occurred 
since  the  development  loan  fund  would 
have  been  empowered  to  borrow  directly 
from  the  Treasury  in  fiscal  1959  and 

1960  instead  of  justifying  its  budget  to 
Congress,  as  has  been  the  custom  in  the 
past,  and,  I  submit,  as  should  continue 
to  be  the  practice  in  the  future — ^if,  in¬ 
deed,  the  program  is  to  continue  at  all. 

With  great  prudence,  the  House  of 
Representatives  eliminated  the  1959  and 
1960  borrowing  authority  and  confined 
the  loan-fund  program  to  a  1-year,  $500- 
million  authorization. 

In  conference,  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  bills  were  compro¬ 
mised.  An  initial  appropriation  of  $500 
million  was  authorized  for  fiscal  1958; 
in  addition,  a  loan  program  was  author¬ 
ized  for  fiscal  1959  in  the  amount  of 
$625  million,  with  the  provision  that  the 


fund  would  have  to  be  financed  in  fiscal 
1959  by  an  appropriation,  instead  of  a 
Treasury  loan. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  committee 
of  conference,  the  compromise  reached 
on  this  particular  item  ignores  the  evi¬ 
dence  offered  to  date  on  the  program. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  1959  or  subse¬ 
quent-year  authority,  for  two  reasons: 

First,  the  agreement  reached  on  this 
item  marks  a  distinct  departure  from  an 
established  congressional  policy  with  re¬ 
spect  to  foreign  aid.  As  Senators  well 
know,  we  have  never  authorized  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  more  than  1  year  at  a  time. 
By  authorizing  a  2-year-aid  fund  at  this 
time,  we  are  opening  the  door  to  a  long- 
range  foreign-aid  authorization  to  covei* 
future  years. 

Of  course,  proponents  of  the  revised  2- 
year  development-loan  fund  have  said 
that  the  1959  authority  is  necessary  in 
order  to  give  the  program  continuity. 

I  remind  Senators  that  before  1  penny 
in  loans  can  be  consummated,  over  and 
above  the  $500  million  authorized  for  the 
fiscal  year  1957,  the  fund  must  first  ob¬ 
tain  an  appropriation.  In  other  words, 
none  of  the  fiscal  1959  lending  authority 
can  be  exercised  until  that  authority  has 
been  implemented  by  cash — and  this, 
of  necessity,  means  that  loans  for  the 
fiscal  year  1959  must  be  preceded  by  an 
appropriation  next  year. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
fiscal  year  1959  authority  is  meaning¬ 
less.  Therefore,  provision  for  it  should 
be  deleted  from  the  conference  report. 
I  realize  the  pressure  under  which  the 
Senate  is  working,  but  I  believe  the  re¬ 
port  should  be  returned  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  conference.  I  want  to  make  it  per¬ 
fectly  clear  that  the  fiscal  year  1959  au¬ 
thority  is  unnecessary.  In  addition,  as 
I  have  stated,  it  is  dangerous,  since  it  is 
a  complete  departure  from  the  long¬ 
standing  congressional  policy  to  author¬ 
ize  foreign  aid  only  on  a  year-by-year 
basis. 

My  second  objection  to  the  loan  fund 
is  more  basic.  As  I  indicated  previously, 
this  is  a  loan  fund  in  name  only.  We 
have  been  told  it  is  a  revolving  fund,  but 
I  submit  that  it  will  never  revolve.  It 
is  patently  clear  that  the  fund  is  to  be 
used  to  make  loans  upon  which  we  ex¬ 
pect  little  or  no  repayment.  However, 
even  if  repayments  on  these  loans  are 
made  on  schedule,  the  fund  cannot  re¬ 
volve  for  at  least  5,  and  probably  not  for 
as  long  as  10,  years. 

A  revolving  fund  presupposes  prompt 
payments,  with  the  payments  used  to 
finance  future  loans.  We  are  not  going 
to  see  any  such  develoment  on  this  fund, 
in  my  humble  opinion. 

First,  there  is  to  be  a  moratorium  on 
both  principal  and  interest  for  a  period  of 
time,  probably  5  years.  Since  for  at  least 
5  years,  neither  interest  nor  principal 
will  be  repaid,  there  will  be  nothing 
flowing  into  the  fund. 

For  this  period  of  time,  at  least,  the 
only  way  our  money  will  go  is  out.  Norle 
will  come  in. 

In  addition,  although  loans  are  to  be 
made  in  dollars,  repayments  can  be 
made  in  local  currencies.  The  testimony 
before  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
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committees  on  this  item  indicates  very 
clearly  that  the  overwhelming  demand  of 
potential  borrowers  from  this  fund  is  for 
dollars.  They  have  little  or  no  need  for 
local  currencies.  I  should  like  to  know, 
Mr.  Pi-esident,  how  this  so-called  revolv¬ 
ing  fund  is  ever  going  to  revolve,  if  re¬ 
payments  are  made  in  local  currencies, 
while  loans  are  made  in  dollars.  The 
answer  is  obvious.  The  so-called  revolv¬ 
ing  fund  is  going  to  require  revolving 
appropriations  from  the  Treasury;  we 
are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  replenish 
the  fund’s  supply  of  dollars  year  after 
year,  ad  infinitum. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves.  Although 
the  fund  would  be  set  up  on  a  2-year 
basis,  under  the  conference  report,  we 
are  going  to  find  ourselves  extending  this 
authorization  and  appropriating  dollars 
to  sustain  the  fund  for  many  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  President,  T  wish  to  call  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  I 
personally  examined  Mr.  C.  Douglas 
Dillon,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Economic  Affairs.  He  testified  quite 
frankly  before  the  Senate  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  that  even  the  original 
3 -year  authority  requested  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  approved  by  the  Senate 
was  “just  a  starter.”  I  quote  from  that 
testimony: 

Senator  Ellendeh.  Now,  is  it  not  a  fact  as 
to  any  of  tliese  loans  that  are  made  to  any 
particular  country,  that  unless  the  repay¬ 
ment  in  the  local  currency  can  be  used  else¬ 
where,  then  any  revolving  fund  that  will  be 
created  will  have  to  be  used  within  that  host 
country? 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  likely  uses.  Senator;  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Ellendeh.  So  that  as  you  have  just 
Indicated,  the  original  request  of  $500  mil¬ 
lion  for  this  fiscal  year,  that  is,  1958,  and 
for  the  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960,  is  just  a 
beginner? 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Ellendeh.  And  you  no  doubt  will 
come  back  in  the  future  in  order  to  obtain 
more  money  to  continue  this  lending  opera¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  Dillon.  If  the  world  situation  stays 
the  same,  and  I  presimie  it  will,  we  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  back. 

That  is  the  same  story  we  have  heard 
for  the  past  10  years. 

Later,  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Dillon  gave 
us  an  estimate  as  to  how  long  it  may 
take  for  this  so-called  revolving  fund 
to  revolve: 

Senator  Ellendeh.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  it  is  not  contemplated  that 
these  loan  funds  are  going  to  be  repaid  with¬ 
in  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Dillon.  No  sir.  They  will  not  be  re¬ 
paid  on  such  a  scale  as  to  obviate  the  fund’s 
need  for  further  resources. 

In  other  words,  for  at  least  5  years, 
Mr.  President,  there  will  be  no  income 
for  the  fund.  All  there  will  be  will  be 
expense,  and  this  expense  will  have  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  Treasury — by  our 
taxpayers. 

I  continue  to  quote  from  Mr.  Dillon’s 
testimony : 

Senator  Ellendeh.  Nor  within  the  next  10 
years. 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  is  correct,  although  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  predict  10  years  ahead. 
We  should  certainly  be  getting  larger  repay¬ 
ments  by  then  and  these  countries  should 


be  able  to  meet  more  of  their  need  from  their 
own  production. 

Mr.  Ellendeh.  In  the  meantime,  it  will  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  continue  this  program, 
for  Congress  to  authorize  more  and  more 
funds  in  the  event  conditions  remain  as  you 
say  they  are. 

Mr.  Dillon.  That  is  correct.  We  will  need 
further  resources  for  some  years. 

Mr.  President,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  if  world  conditions  remain  as  they 
are  and  if  the  fund  is  not  replenished 
by  Collections,  or  if  any  collections  which 
may  be  made  are  not  converted  into  dol¬ 
lars,  good  old  Uncle  Sam  will  have  to 
keep  on  pouring  money  into  the  revolv¬ 
ing  fund,  in  order  to  keep  the  fund  go¬ 
ing. 

There  is  the  picture,  Mr.  President. 
This  highly  advertised,  “self-support¬ 
ing”  loan  fund  is  nothing  more  than  a 
new  method  for  making  economic-aid 
grants.  Furthermore,  although  it  was 
advanced  as  a  3-year  program,  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  was  to  be  self-liquidating 
and  self-perpetuating,  we  now  find  that 
it  is  going  to  require  continued  outlays 
of  tax  dollars — and  outlays  which  may 
cover,  not  3  years,  but  as  long  as  10 
years. 

As  I  indicated  previously,  the  report 
should  be  returned  to  conference.  I  do 
not  want  the  Senate  or  our  people  to  be 
under  any  illusion  as  to  what  we  are 
getting  into.  The  conference  report  as 
it  now  stands,  and  particularly  the  pro¬ 
visions  dealing  with  the  so-called  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund,  constitutes  a 
long-range  commitment.  We  are  bind¬ 
ing  ourselves  to  a  long-range  program 
of  gifts,  although  they  are  labeled 
“loans.”  We  are  committing  ourselves 
to  appropriations  of  tax  dollars  for  per¬ 
haps  as  long  as  a  decade,  although  the 
fund  is  described  as  a  “revolving  fund.” 

I  only  desire  to  set  the  Record  straight, 
and  to  serve  warning  upon  the  adminis¬ 
tration  that  I  intend  to  do  everything  I 
can  to  correct  this  obnoxious  situation, 
when  the  time  comes  to  mark  up  the  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  containing  this  item,  as 
well  as  other  items. 

Our  foreign-aid  administrators  should 
be  made  to  fish  or  cut  bait.  There  is  a 
growing  public  sentiment  against  eco¬ 
nomic-aid  grants.  The  administration 
should  not  be  permitted  to  play  both 
ends  against  the  middle — to  appease 
public  opinion  by  camouflaging  a  long- 
range  program  of  economic-aid  grants 
under  the  guise  of  a  short-term,  self- 
supporting  loan  fund. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Morton  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  order  to  make 
the  matter  clear,  is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  simply  op¬ 
posed  to  any  kind  of  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram?  He  is  opposed,  is  he  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  am  not.  I 
want  to  taper  off  on  the  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram.  I  would  favor  a  sound  program 
of  loans— loans  which  would  be  repaid. 
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But  such  a  program  is  yet  to  come.  The 
so-called  development  loan  fund  would 
certainly  not  be  such  a  program,  as  I 
have  already  demonstrated. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  well 
knows  that  I  supported  the  Marshall 
plan  for  a  period  of  approximately  5 
years.  After  the  goals  set  for  recovery 
were  reached,  I  opposed  further  gifts. 
Senators  and  the  committees  who  stud¬ 
ied  the  original  program  said  the  Mar¬ 
shall  plan  was  to  end  in  a  certain  period 
of  time;  they  said  that  if  the  United 
States  spent  a  certain  amount  of  money, 
certain  objectives  could  be  attained. 

I  was  willing  to  go  along  on  that  basis. 
But  I  wish  to  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  going  for  4  years  longer 
than  we  anticipated.  The  objectives 
originally  proposed  have  been  reached 
and  surpassed,  yet,  now  we  are  being 
asked  to  enter  into  another  program. 
This  new  program  is  said  to  be  of  3  years’ 
duration,  but  the  facts  prove  otherwise. 
It  will  require  at  least  another  decade  of 
handouts.  That  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  C. 
Douglas  Dillon,  who  is  now  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  and  who  formerly  was  our 
Ambassador  to  France. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  trying  to 
criticize  the  Senator  at  all.  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  elicit  his  basic  ideas.  If  he  is 
against  foreign  aid  altogether,  I  quite 
understand  his  position;  but  I  do  not 
understand  a  position  wherein  he  is  for 
it,  but  insists  on  a  method  of  dispensing 
aid  which  everybody  in  and  out  of  Con¬ 
gress  is  against.  I  do  not  mean  every 
individual,  but  every  committee  in  the 
Congress,  including  both  committees 
dealing  with  foreign-aid  policy,  plus  the 
Fairless  Committee,  plus  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Development  Advisory  Board,  plus 
all  the  other  organizations  has  said,  “If 
we  are  going  to  have  foreign  aid,  the 
better  way  to  do  it  is  this  way.”  The 
Senator  dismisses  it  by  saying  it  should 
not  be  done  some  other  way.  I  can  quite 
understand  the  position  that  foreign  aid 
is  hopeless  and  that  we  ought  to  get  out 
of  it.  That  is  a  logical  position.  But  to 
say  we  ought  to  have  a  foreign-aid  pro¬ 
gram,  and  then  resist  the  method  which 
the  committee  has  approved,  and  which 
practically  everybody  agrees  is  an  im¬ 
provement — that  is  where  I  leave  the 
Senator.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
his  insisting  that  it  be  a  giveaway,  grant 
program  if  there  is  the  slightest  chance 
that  the  loan  program  wiU  operate  prop¬ 
erly.  Surely  the  Senator  will  agree  that 
there  is  a  slight  chance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  pointed 
out  a  while  ago  that  in  the  past  some 
loans  were  made  and  repaid. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  being  re¬ 
paid  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  By  some  countries  in 
Westera  Europe. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Those  countries 
have  made  payments  on  their  loans  only 
because  we  have  continued  to  furnish 
money  to  them  by  way  of  gifts  and  other- 
kinds  of  aid,  and  have  otherwise  kept 
their  economy  bolstered.  The  Senator 
knows  what  happened  to  the  British  loan 
a  short  time  ago.  We  had  to  postpone 
interest  payments  on  it.  If  we  want 
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to  make  loans  to  foreign  countries,  why 
do  we  not  utilize  the  Expoi*t-Import 
Bank  and  the  World  Bank?  Why  should 
we  create  another  agency  to  get  into 
the  business  of  lending? 

Ml'.  PUBBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
saying  what  I  thought  he  said  in  the 
beginning.  He  is  against  the  program. 
I  think  that  is  a  logical  position.  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  Senator  when  he 
takes  that  position.  The  only  thing  I 
quarrel  with  is  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  he  is  for 
the  program,  but  then  he  insists  on 
can-ying  out  the  program  the  wrong 
way. 

I  can  understand  the  position  of  any¬ 
one  who  says,  “This  is  a  hopeless  pro¬ 
gram.  I  do  not  quite  go  along  with  it.” 
Sometimes  I  have  doubts  about  it;  but 
in  view  of  Russian  competition,  I  do  not 
think  we  can  afford  to  let  the  uncom¬ 
mitted  part  of  the  world  find  its  own  way 
without  any  guidance  from  us.  I  can¬ 
not  follow  the  position  that  “I  am  for 
it,  but  I  insist  on  doing  it  the  old  way,” 
using  methods  which  I  think  we  have 
demonstrated  should  come  to  an  end. 

I  do  not  see  any  justification  for  the 
old  short-term  program,  which  neces¬ 
sitated  our  rushing  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  obligate  sums  for  programs 
which  might  be  for  good  purposes  in 
themselves,  such  as  a  program  for  the 
eradication  of  mosquitoes,  or  other 
small  programs,  but  which  did  not  in¬ 
clude  any  of  the  basic  programs  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  production  of  wealth  in 
the  recipient  countries.  That  is  where 
I  leave  the  Senator.  If  the  Senator 
were  to  say,  “I  think  this  whole  program 
should  come  to  an  end,”  I  would  at  least 
have  no  quarrel  with  his  logic. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  I  have  made  my  position  clear 
in  the  many  years  we  have  had  the  pro¬ 
gram  on  the  statute  books.  I  voted  for 
the  program  at  its  inception  and  for  a 
number  of  years  thereafter.  I  do  not 
recall  the  exact  number  of  years.  When 
the  goals  proposed  under  the  Marshall 
plan  were  reached,  that  is  when  I  drew 
the  line. 

When  we  started  the  Marshall  plan 
back  in  1948,  Mr.  Paul  Hoffman,  who 
was  the  first  administrator  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  indicated  that  after  4  or  5  years, 
and  after  spending  about  $18  billion, 
we  could  increase  the  industrial  capacity 
of  Western  Europe  to  the  point  where 
we  could  withdraw.  He  set  a  produc¬ 
tive  goal  and  said  when  that  goal  was 
reached  Europe  could  stand  on  her  own 
feet.  Moreover,  it  was  understood  that 
once  Europe  recovered  she  would  help 
us  in  other  areas.  What  was  that  goal? 
It  is  in  the  record.  Mr.  Hoffman  said 
if  we  could  increase  industrial  produc¬ 
tion  in  those  countries  by  25  percent 
over  prewar,  we  could  withdraw.  What 
is  the  situation  today?  Industrial  pro¬ 
duction  in  those  countries  has  increased 
to  over  66  percent  of  prewar,  and  we  are 
still  assisting  those  countries.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  we  are  now  assisting  other  coun¬ 
tries  as  well.  We  are  receiving  no  help 
from  Europe  in  carrying  these  burdens. 


On  the  contrary,  Europe  has  her  hand 
out  for  more  United  States  money. 

We  have  started  a  program  in  south¬ 
east  Asia  that  will  continue  to  grow  and 
grow  and  grow  like  Topsy  if  we  keep 
pouring  funds  into  that  area.  We  are 
trying  to  create  for  those  people  the  kind 
of  economies  which  they  cannot  possibly 
support  alone.  If  the  assistance  we 
render  were  kept  within  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  understand,  and  within  their 
capacity  to  maintain,  I  would  be  in  favor 
of  the  program.  However,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  when  we  pour  into  countries  like 
South  Vietnam  and  South  Korea  more 
money  than  they  ever  had  before,  when 
we  inaugurate  programs  which  they  do 
not  have  the  technicians  to  maintain, 
and  do  not  have  the  economic  capacity 
to  support  themselves,  it  simply  means 
we  are  going  to  have  to  keep  spending 
tax  dollars  in  order  to  assist  them. 

Loan  programs  sound  good.  If  I 
thought  we  could  make  loans  which 
would  be  repaid  in  dollars,  and  that  such 
loans  would  help  those  countries  to  help 
themselves,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  them. 
However,  that  is  not  the  way  it  will  be. 

We  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
program  was  going  to  be  on  a  3 -year 
basis,  that  if  we  put  $2  billion  in  the 
kitty  that  would  be  the  end  of  it.  But 
Mr.  Dillon,  who  is  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  a  former  Ambassador  to  Prance,  a 
recognized  economist,  and  a  business¬ 
man,  stated  this  was  just  the  beginning. 
He  said  the  program  might  last  for  as 
long  as  10  years.  That  means  every  year 
Conpess  will  have  to  put  up  from  $500 
million  to  $750  million  in  order  to  keep 
enough  money  in  the  kitty  to  keep  the 
fund  in  business. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  such  a  program 
would  be  nothing  more  than  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  same  philosophy  which  has 
brought  the  present  aid  scheme  into  such 
disrepute. 

The  loans  contemplated  under  any 
loan  program  should  be  sound  loans. 
There  should  be  some  prospect  of  repay¬ 
ment.  We  should  have  some  assurance 
that  the  funds  loaned  would  be  put  to 
sound  and  prudent  uses. 

In  other  words,  a  loan  program  based 
on  sound  lending  practices  could  prove 
useful.  However,  as  constituted  now, 
the  development  loan  fund  is  merely  a 
device  to  maintain  economic  aid  grants 
in  the  guise  of  loans,  for  I  am  sure  that 
we  will  see  our  planners  beating  their 
way  up  to  Capitol  Hill  in  just  a  few  yeai’S 
begging  Congress  to  forgive  those  loans. 

When  we  make  loans  that  are  neither 
sound  nor  prudent,  we  are  not  only  doing 
our  taxpayers  a  disservice,  but  we  are 
also  doing  a  disservice  to  the  borrowers. 

Mr.  DANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DANGER.  If  it  is  of  any  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 

I  want  him  to  know  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  fully  agrees  with 
every  word  he  has  said  this  afternoon. 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

Mr.  DANGER.  In  my  opinion,  future 
history  will  record  the  fact  that  the  Sen¬ 


ator  from  Louisiana  was  absolutely  right. 
I  did  not  vote  for  the  Marshall  plan.  I 
did  not  vote  for  it  because  history  after 
World  War  I  showed  that,  under  Wood- 
row  Wilson  and  William  McAdoo,  we 
poured  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  in¬ 
to  Europe.  The  only  country  that  ever 
repaid  us  was  Finland.  So  the  Marshall 
plan  was  nothing  new.  It  was  simply 
a  reinauguration  and  a  continuation  of 
the  program  started  by  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son.  The  very  fact  that  Coolidge,  Hard¬ 
ing,  and  Hoover,  3  Republican  Presi¬ 
dents,  gave  away  not  $1,  and  took  the 
nearly  $3  billion  which  was  received — 
it  may  not  have  been  quite  that  much — 
and  applied  it  on  the  national  debt 
showed  that  we  had  3  Republican  Pi-esi- 
dents  interested  in  keeping  the  national 
debt  down.  It  was  not  until  Franklin 
Roosevelt  that  we  inaugurated  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  more  loans,  grants,  and  gifts.  To 
me  the  Marshall  plan  was  nothing  new. 
It  was  as  old  as  the  hills.  After  World 
War  I  we  did  everything  that  Winston 
Churchill  and  other  foreign  representa¬ 
tives  asked  us  to  do.  In  line  with  the 
previous  example,  Churchill  was  right 
back  here  getting  more  money. 

It  does  my  heart  good  to  find  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  fight¬ 
ing  for  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States.  If  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  had  hired  Winston  Churchill  and 
paid  him  $4  million  or  $5  million  just  to 
keep  quiet,  it  would  have  been  the  best 
investment  the  United  States  had  ever 
made. 

Mr.  MALONE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  yield  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  invite  atten¬ 
tion  to  a  provision  of  the  bill  to  which 
this  conference  report  relates,  found  on 
pag3  42,  lines  2  to  6,  wherein  it  is  stated: 

In  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue 
furnishing  assistance  for  Palestine  refugees 
in  the  Near  East  the  President  shall  take 
into  account  whether  Israel  and  the  Arab 
host  governments  are  taking  steps  toward 
the  resettiement  and  repatriation  of  such 
refugees. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  conference  report  I  wish 
to  state  that  I  consider  this  the  most 
nettling  and  difficult  problem  in  the 
whole  Middle  East  situation,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  key  to  peace  there.  I  shall  at 
a  later  time,  without  intruding  upon  the 
patience  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
who  has  been  very  gracious  in  yielding 
to  me,  analyze  the  subject  in  detail. 
It  keys  directly  to  this  provision  of  the 
bill. 

I  wish  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  this  matter,  and  state  I  hope 
to  address  myself  to  it  constructively, 

I  consider  it  not  only  a  formidable  prob¬ 
lem,  but  the  key  to  the  situation  in  this 
very  difficult  problem  area  of  the  world. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

niilll  I  jidipprg  rnntiniiwl'  offor' 

llouse  III . hill  III  lull  iV  I  . . nil  | 
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The  HOT^se  met  at  12  o’clock  noon. 
The  Rev^^nd  George  A.  Chauncey, 
pastor,  First  i<resbyterian  Church,  Mon- 
ticello.  Ark.,  onared  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God>who  hast  made  of  one 
blood  all  the  natiHns  of  the  earth,  we 
come  to  Thee  as  representatives  of  one 
of  Thy  nations,  expreirsing  our  thanks, 
confessing  our  sins,  and  seeking  Thy 
grace.  \ 

We  are  grateful  becauseSp  Thy  love 
Thou  hast  laid  upon  us  resp^sibilities 
that  demand  our  most  thought^l  delib¬ 
erations,  our  most  courageous  deyisions, 
and  our  most  effective  action.  Thon^ast 
called  us  to  be  Thy  faithful  servan^ 
We  are  penitent  because  in  our  sin  vne 
have  often  proved  irresponsible:  oun 
deliberations  have  been  thoughtless,  our 
decisions  timid,  and  our  actions  ineffec¬ 
tive.  We  have  not  always  responded  to 
Thy  call. 

We  pray  for  Thy  grace  because  only 
in  Thy  light  do  we  see  truth,  only  in  Thy 
power  do  we  find  courage,  and  only  in 
Thy  love  do  we  act  responsibly.  Pill  us 
with  Thy  spirit,  that  we  may  become 
what  Thou  hast  called  us  to  be  and  do 
what  Thou  wouldst  have  us  do;  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Friday,  August  9,  1957,  was  read  and 
approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McBride,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.  R.  1473.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard¬ 
son  Corp.; 

H.  R.  1861.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
W.  Arnold: 

H.  R.  2264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dona^ 
F.  Thompson;  / 

H.  R.  2460.  An  act  to  Improve  the  ca^er 
opportunities  of  nurses  and  medical  sj^ial- 
ists  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forcif; 

H.  R.  2674.  An  act  for  the  reliefyw  Morris 
B.  Wallach;  / 

H.  R.  2740.  An  act  for  the  nnief  of  Mrs. 
Harriet  Sakayo  Hamamoto  Dwa; 

H.  R.  2928.  An  act  for  th»^elief  of  Harry 
and  Sadie  Woonteiler;  / 

H.  R.  2937.  An  act  for/ahe  relief  of  Clar¬ 
ence  L.  Harris;  / 

H.  R.  2985.  An  act  fiM  the  relief  of  Alton  B, 
York;  / 

H.  R.  3473.  An  aft  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  o^he  Interior  to  sell  certain 
public  lands  ij(  the  State  of  California; 

H.  R.  3723j/An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mai. 
Gen.  Juliu^Klein; 

“  H.''R'.' An  act  •  to  ‘dfiierfdt  section”  50^ 
(e)  of/he  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  In 
..prde^o  authorize  permanent  certification 
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for  certain  air  carriers  operating  between  the 
United  States  and  Alaska; 

H.  R.  4830.  An  act  to  authorize  revision  of 
the  tribal  roll  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Chero¬ 
kee  Indians,  North  Carolina,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.  R.  6492.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  31,  1954  (68  Stat.  1044)  to  extend 
the  time  dming  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  enter  into  amendatory  repay¬ 
ment  contracts  under  the  Federal  reclama¬ 
tion  laws,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  6679.  An  act  to  authorize  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  irrigation  repa3Tnent  contract 
of  December  28,  1950,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Mirage  Flats  Irrigation  Dis¬ 
trict,  Nebraska; 

H.  R.  6517.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  officers  and  members  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force,  the  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  United 
i^ates  Park  Police  force,  the  White  House 
P^ice  force,  and  of  certain  officers  and  mem- 
beri^f  the  United  States  Secret  Service,  and 
for  O^er  purposes; 

H.  I^^27.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Horace 
Collier; 

H.  R.  754^  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law 
815,  81st  degress,  relating  to  school  con/' 
structlon  in  raderally  affected  areas,  to  nipKe 
Its  provisions  a^licable  to  Wake  Island/^ 

H.  R.  8643.  An N^t  to  authorize  th^ con¬ 
struction  of  certana  works  of  impr^ement 
in  the  Niagara  Riventor  power,  and^r  other 
purposes;  \  y 

H.  J.  Res.  275.  Joint  P^olutidn  transfer¬ 
ring  to  the  Commonweal^  jM  Puerto  Rico 
certain  archives  and  reeord^n  possession  of 
the  National  Archives;  aou  \ 

H.  J.  Res.  426.  Joint  r^^lutior^mending  a 
joint  resolution  mak/hg  tempon^^y  appro¬ 
priations  for  the  fi/cal  year  195S)vand  for 
other  purposes.  /  X 

The  messase  also  announced  thaK^he 
Senate  had^assed,  with  amendment^n 
which  the/concurrence  of  the  House  X 
request^  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  ol 
the  Hodse  of  the  following  titles: 

'K.y.  52.  An  act  to  provide  increases  in 
serylce-connected  disability  compensation 
a)rfd  to  Increase  dependency  allowances: 
f  H.  R.  232.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
readjustment  of  tax  in  the  case  of  certain 
amounts  received  for  breach  of  contract; 

H.  R.  1058.  An  act  to  preserve  the  Key  deer 
and  other  wildlife  resources  in  the  Florida 
Keys  by  the  establishment  of  a  National  Key 
Deer  Refuge  in  the  State  of  Florida; 

H.  R.  1937.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con¬ 
struction,  maintenance,  and  operation  by  the 
Armory  Board  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  a  stadium  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.  R.  5168.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Henry  Dlment,  Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  Dimen t,  and 
Mrs.  Gladys  Everingham; 

H.  R.  6508.  An  act  to  modify  the  Code  of 
Law  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  provide 
for  a  uniform  succession  in  real  and  personal 
property  in  case  of  Intestacy,  to  abolish 
dower  and  curtsey,  and  to  grant  unto  a  sur¬ 
viving  spouse  a  statutory  share  in  the  other’s 
real  estate  at  time  of  death,  and  for  other 
purposes; 


H.  R.  8240.  An  act  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations,  and^ 
for  other  purposes;  y 

H.  R.  8992.  An  act  to  provide  for  the,^p- 
pointment  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  the  organs  of  the  Interactional 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  and  to  m^e  other 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  p^icipation 
of  the  United  States  in  that  Ag^cy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and  y 

H.  J.  Res.  339.  Joint  resoh/tion  to  waive 
certain  provisions  of  secti^  212  (a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  NationiMity  Act  in  behalf 
of  certain  aliens.  y 

The  message  akro  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pass^  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  whicja  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  reMfested: 

S.  319.  An^ct  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
to  the  St^re  of  Maine  of  certain  lands  located 
in  suclyState; 

S.  by.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Achille 
Aqui^  Fu’  Giovanni; 

S<'807.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jackson 
school  Township,  Ind.; 

y  S.  821.  An  act  to  amend  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  with  respect  to  annuities  of 
Panama  Canal  ship  pilots; 

S.  1031.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  four  units  of  the  Greater  Wenat¬ 
chee  project.  Wash.,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1086.  An  act  granting  the  consent  and 
approval  of  Congress  to  a  Bear  River  com¬ 
pact,  and  for  related  purposes; 

S.  1110.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sono  Hoshi; 

S.  1113.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey¬ 
ance  of  certain  lands  of  the  United  States  to 
the  city  of  Gloucester,  Mass.; 

S.  1118.  An  act  to  affiliate  the  administra¬ 
tion  and  development  of  the  Whitman  Na¬ 
tional  Monument,  in  the  State  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  by  authorizing  the  acquisition  of 
additional  land  for  the  monument,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S.  1284.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Josef 
.Salamon; 

N.  S.  1456.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Refugio 
CR(firrero-Monje: 

;^J467.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Itsumi 
Kasal^ra; 

S.  16«L  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene  Mos- 
kovits; 

S.  1660.  act  for  the  relief  of  Karin  Tittel 
Taylor;  X 

S.  1867.  An^^t  for  the  relief  of  Hiroko 
Miyazaki;  X 

S.  1869.  An  ac^^o  amend  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  Aft  of  1933,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposHg: 

S.  1903.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
Administrative  Expensed  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended,  relating  to  tXiyel  expenses  of 
civilian  officers  and  employes  assigned  to 
duty  posts  outside  the  contSiental  United 
States; 

S.  1929.  An  act  for  the  relief \f  Stephen 
James  Meier; 

S.  1930.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  ToSd  Gene 
Biedermann; 

S.  1931.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jon 
erick  Cordes; 

S.  1993.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Inge  Ge^^ 
traud  Pursel;  ^ 

S.  1996.  An  act  to  approve  the  contract 
negotiated  with  the  Casper-Alcova  Irrigation 
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[Senate  proceedings  continued  from 
p. 13221} 

SO-CALLED  MUTOAL  SECtTKITY — THE  DISTRIBTT- 

TION  OF  THE  AMERICAN  TAXPAYERS’  WEALTH 

THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD  THROUGH  INFLA¬ 
TION,  FREE  TRADE,  AND  CASH - PATTERN  OP 

INTERNATIONAL  SOCIALISM 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957  did  not  start, 
of  course,  in  1957.  It  really  did  not  start 
in  1946,  but  1946  was  the  first  open  and 
brazen  attack  upon  the  United  States 
Treasury  following  World  War  II. 

It  was  then  in  the  form  of  a  so-called 
loan.  Of  course,  the  loan  referred  to 
was  of  the  type  generally  made  in  a 
family,  when  there  is  no  hope  or  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  repayment. 

THE  GIFT  TO  END  ALL  GIFTS 

It  was  $3%  billion,  Mr.  President,  in 
1946.  That  was  going  to  end  all  gifts 
and  all  loans.  Everything  in  Europe  was 
to  be  perfect  from  then  on.  That  was 
the  argument.  That  was  the  promise 
and  debate  on  this  floor. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  was 
not  in  the  Senate  at  that  time,  but  he 
read  the  newspapers  very  closely,  and 
has  since  read  some  of  the  records.  As¬ 
surances  that  this  aid  would  be  the  last 
accompanied  the  arguments  for  that 
loan,  designed  perhaps  to  break  the  ice 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

PERPETXTAL  FOREIGN  AID,  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
PLAN 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Dulles  has  been  a 
very  frank  man  in  all  his  testimony 
which  I  have  heard.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  where 
Mr.  Dulles  comes  to  justify  his  foreign 
plans  when  the  spending  of  money  is  in¬ 
volved.  I  have  heard  him  testify  that 
foreign  aid  should  be  a  permanent 
thing — not  only  for  1  year,  2  years  or  3 
years,  but  permanent.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  has  never  made  any  secret 
about  that,  from  the  time  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  arrived  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Chamber. 

A  PARAGRAPH  THAT  COST  UNITED  STATES  TAX¬ 
PAYERS  AN  INITIAL  $17  BILLION 

In  1947  General  Marshall  made  his 
famous  speech  at  Harvard,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  paragraph  that  we  should  do 
something  about  business  conditions  in 
Europe.  It  has  always  been  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  Gen¬ 
eral  Marshall  did  not  know  the  para¬ 
graph  was  in  his  speech.  It  was  a  very 
inoffensive  paragraph,  but  somebody 
knew  it  was  in  the  speech.  The  trans- 
Atlantic  telephone  no  doubt  was  work¬ 
ing  well,  and  so  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England  took  that  statement  on  the  first 
bounce,  and  in  30  days  told  the  United 
States  of  America  exactly  how  much  It 
was  going  to  cost,  which  was  $17  billion 
for  5  years.  That,  of  course,  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  end  all  help. 


Senate 

The  arg^ent  was  made  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate  floor  in  1948,  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  had  his  say  then,  as  he  is  going 
to  have  it  now.  The  argument  was  that 
we  should  reestablish  the  productive  ca¬ 
pacity  of  European  nations, 

DOLLAR  CURE  PRESCRIBED  FOR  ALREADY  HEALTHY 
NATIONS 

Mr.  President,  Senators  will  find  in 
the  Record  at  that  time  a  table  prepared 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
which  showed  that  the  nations  which 
were  to  get  the  money  were  then  pro¬ 
ducing  from  92  to  98  percent  of  their 
production  prior  to  the  war.  When  the 
next  round  came  about,  whatever  it  was, 
the  EGA  or  something  else — for  they 
change  the  name  nearly  every  year,  so 
that  the  public  and  the  taxpayers  can 
hardly  keep  up  with  what  is  being  done — 
those  nations  had  reached  their  prewar 
production,  and  in  many  cases  had 
passed  it. 

BRITAIN  ALWAYS  TARDY  ON  LOAN  REPAYMENTS 

Of  course,  no  one  expects  any  loan  to 
be  repaid.  As  to  the  loan  to  England, 
there  has  been  some  interest  paid  at 
different  times — at  opportune  times, 
when  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  head¬ 
line  showing  that  they  were  paying  their 
debts,  but  in  the  meantime  we  had  given 
them  much  more  money  than  they  had 
ever  repaid  or  ever  did  repay  in  interest. 

In  1947,  after  the  distinguished  Gen¬ 
eral  Marshall  made  his  famous  speech 
at  Harvard,  the  statesmen  in  London 
were  busily  engaged  in  determining  just 
exactly  how  much  the  American  tax¬ 
payer  should  pay  for  the  following  5 
years.  At  that  time  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  was  a  freshman,  and  he 
took  occasion  to  go  to  Europe,  to  visit  al¬ 
most  every  nation  on  the  continent.  He 
did  not  go  over  for  social  purposes.  He 
even  went  into  the  Ruhr  and  visited  the 
coal  mines  and  the  steel  mills  of  Ger¬ 
many,  as  well  as  the  chemical  Industries 
in  Frankfort.  He  went  into  France  and 
into  England,  into  the  steel  mills  and  coal 
mines,  because  he  thought  at  that  time, 
in  his  youth  and  innocence,  that  per¬ 
haps  there  was  some  excuse  for  loaning 
some  money  or  in  some  way  helping 
them  get  started  again. 

After  reviewing  the  situation  in  all  of 
those  countries  in  Europe,  and  coming 
back  to  the  United  States,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  formed  a  pretty  definite 
conclusion.  He  had  some  very  interest¬ 
ing  conversations  while  making  his  in¬ 
spection  tour. 

HOW  BRITAIN  SUPERVISED  COAL  PRODUCTION 

England,  of  course,  was  supervising 
the  coal  production  in  Europe.  All  of 
the  propaganda  in  this  country  was  that 
England  was  trying  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion.  They  were  not  trying  to  increase 
it;  they  were  trying  to  decrease  it.  I 
could  tell  some  stories  about  that,  but 
I  will  tell  only  one. 


After  reaching  the  end  of  a  tunnel,  on 
an  inspection  trip,  watching  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  the  loading,  I  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  one  coal  man  in  the  Ruhr, 
while  we  were  going  to  a  new  head, 
crawling  on  our  hands  and  knees  for  a 
while  in  a  mine  wet  with  water.  There 
was  a  good  6-foot  coal  cutter  which  had 
been  set  up,  and  I  was  asking  the  Ger¬ 
man  worker,  who  talked  a  little  broken 
English,  about  the  production.  I  looked 
at  the  cutter,  which  was  cutting  down 
the  coal.  I  looked  at  the  35-  or  40-foot 
shaker,  the  steel  conveyor,  taking  the 
coal  to  a  conveyor  belt  and  up  to  an¬ 
other  level,  down  300  or  400  yards  to  the 
loading  chutes,  and  dropping  it  in  the 
35-ton  cars,  automatically,  without  any¬ 
body  touching  the  coal. 

They  were  running  it  out  to  a  four- 
shift  elevator,  hoisting  it  to  the  surface 
a  couple  of  thousand  feet,  and  coming- 
back  in.  I  said  to  the  man,  “This  looks 
pretty  good  to  me.  Why  do  you  not  open 
up  more  faces?  That  is  what  we  do 
in  the  mining  country,  when  we  have  the 
room,  and  you  have  it  here.”  He  said 
“We  would  like  to,  but  the  only  factory 
which  makes  the  coal  cutters  is  on  the 
reparations  list.” 

KEY  INDUSTRIES  OF  GERMANY  PLACED  ON 
REPARATIONS  LIST 

That  was  only  one  incident.  There 
were  50  incidents  like  that.  The  propa¬ 
ganda  in  the  United  States  was  that 
only  10  percent  of  the  German  indus¬ 
try  was  on  the  reparations  list.  But,  Mr. 
President,  it  was  the  10  percent  which 
was  like  the  mainspring  out  of  the  watch, 
that  industry  could  not  operate  with¬ 
out.  That  was  true  in  many  other  in¬ 
stances. 

Finally,  when  they  were  crowded  into 
a  corner,  they  would  laugh  and  say,  “You 
know  you  are  going  to  pass  that  Marshall 
plan  to  save  your  own  industry.” 

That  startled  me  a  little,  but  I  still 
did  not  believe  we  were  that  silly,  until 
I  returned  and  watched  the  Senate  and 
House.  I  had  to  watch  them  for  a  couple 
of  years  before  I  knew  what  was 
going  on. 

HOW  EUROPE  WAS  BANKROLLED  AFTER  WORLD 
WAR  I 

Before  I  continue,  let  me  say  that  there 
is  1  advantage  of  being  old  enough  to 
have  experienced  3  wars.  In  the  First 
World  War  I  took  a  battei-y  of  field 
artillery  to  France  and  dug  into  the  en¬ 
gineering  business  after  I  returned  in 
1919.  This  is  what  I  noticed. 

The  New  York  bankers  loaned  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  nations  $8  billion  to  $10  billion 
to  buy  our  goods,  believing,  of  course, 
that  when  they  distributed  those  bonds 
or  notes,  or  whatever  they  used,  among 
their  branch  banks  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  their  cooperative  banks,  or  what¬ 
ever  the  connections  happened  to  be,  the 
foreign  nations  would  buy  the  goods, 
and  then  pay  the  debt. 
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The  way  that  money  was  handled  was 
this :  Foreign  nations  bought  a  great  deal 
of  American  goods,  because  they  had  the 
credit  here,  and  did  not  actually  send 
the  money  across,  as  we  are  foolish 
enough  to  do  now. 

LOANS  TO  EUROPE  PRELUDE  TO  DEPRESSION 

We  did  not  get  any  of  the  money  back. 
Tlrere  is  no  time  to  recount  the  history 
of  that  debacle.  It  had  a  sharp  hand 
in  producing  the  catastrophe  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  1929,  called  the  depression. 
The  loss  was  distributed  among  the 
bankers  of  the  cormtry,  and  in  the  long 
run  many  of  the  banks  went  broke. 
That  was  the  foundation  of  the  break,  in 
many  cases. 

WORLD  WAR  II  ENDS  AND  THE  PATTERN  CHANGES; 
FOREIGN  AID  BURDEN  PUT  ON  BACKS  OF  TAX¬ 
PAYERS 

I  will  say  one  thing  for  the  New  York 
bankers.  It  does  not  take  them  long  to 
learn,  and  they  do  not.  forget.  After 
World  War  II,  when  we  could  have  cut 
down  production  to  the  size  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  we  had,  which  would  have  been  the 
smart  thing  to  do,  what  was  done  was 
to  start  building  propaganda. 

Mr.  Marshall  was  only  one  link  in  the 
chain. 

All  of  the  propaganda  was  to  the  effect 
that  we  must  help  foreign  countries.  So 
the  burden  was  loaded  onto  the  tax¬ 
payers.  No  bank  loaned  the  money,  with 
a  chance  of  perhaps  not  selling  all  the 
goods.  Instead  of  $8  billion  or  $10  bil¬ 
lion,  in  this  case  $70  billion  was  involved, 
and,  again  we  never  got  any  of  the 
money  back.  The  burden  was  placed  on 
the  backs  of  the  taxpayers  to  start  with. 
There  was  never  any  question  about  it. 

I  have  listened  to  a  great  deal  of  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  stopping 
world  war  III,  or  winning  it  if  it  starts, 
or  making  friends  throughout  the  world 
for  the  American  system. 

What  is  the  American  system?  With¬ 
out  going  into  detail,  the  American  sys¬ 
tem  is  being  badly  bent  now.  The  sys¬ 
tem  is  not  working  very  well.  I  will  go 
into  that  subject  in  a  few  minutes.  If 
we  want  to  make  friends  for  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system  throughout  the  world,  the 
best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  make  the 
American  system  work;  and  the  way  to 
make  the  American  system  work  is  not 
to  divide  the  capital,  the  markets,  and 
the  cash  of  the  American  taxpayer  with 
every  other  nation  on  earth. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY  OF  FOREIGN  AID  CHALLENGED 

There  is  little  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  distribution  throughout  the 
world  of  American  capital,  the  money  of 
the  taxpayers,  is  unconstitutional.  It 
has  been  hung  on  the  excuse  of  national 
defense,  which  is  very  thin.  There  has 
been  some  criticism  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  do  not  intend  to  join  in  it,  be¬ 
cause  I  think  Congress  is  mostly  to  blame 
for  the  freak  laws  it  passes.  But  those 
who  wrote  the  Constitution  never  in¬ 
tended  to  divide  the  capital  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  foreign  nations. 

Our  excuse,  of  course,  is  national  de¬ 
fense.  What  we  are  doing  is  dividing 
our  capital  with  other  nations  every 
year.  We  say  we  are  making  friends. 
Dulles  said  the  other  day  that  he  did  not 
care  whether  we  made  friends  or  not;  he 


wanted  to  keep  other  nations  from  com¬ 
munism.  What  does  he  think  they 
have? 

NATIONS  WE  AID  ARE  AIDING  RUSSIA 

Almost  every  nation  in  Europe  is  sell¬ 
ing  directly  or  indirectly  to  Russia. 
They  are  using  our  money,  our  capital, 
and  the  goods  we  are  sending  them. 
Everyone  knows  that.  It  is  not  denied. 

So,  Mr.  President,  with  all  the  com¬ 
mitments  we  have  made,  all  the  pacts 
we  have  signed,  we  have  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  foreign  diplomacy  on  earth.  We 
have  bought  every  pact.  We  have  given 
money,  at  random,  almost,  to  support 
other  nations.  All  they  do  is  to  sign 
their  names,  which  means  nothing 
when  the  showdown  comes.  That  is 
when  we  shall  find  it  out  when  our 
money  is  gone. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  become  of 
honest  diplomacy,  of  dealing  with  other 
nations  on  a  basis  of  mutual  honor 
and  respect,  of  regulating  our  trade 
with  them  on  the  time-honored  prin¬ 
ciple  of  fair  and  reasonable  competi¬ 
tion?  For  that  matter,  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  honest  money  with  which  the 
trade  of  the  world  was  formerly  con¬ 
ducted,  gold  and  silver  the  value  of 
which  could  be  readily  determined  in 
any  country  by  its  weight  and  fineness? 
When  nations  deal  honestly  with  one 
another  they  deal  with  honest  money 
and  on  the  basis  of  fair  and  reasonable 
competition. 

GRATITUDE  RUNS  THIN  WHEN  THE  FLOW  OP 
MONEY  SLOWS 

Today  we  are  like  a  man  at  a  bar, 
with  his  money  on  the  bar.  He  has  been 
paid  off.  Men  are  standing  three  deep 
at  the  bar.  After  a  while  he  rims  out 
of  money,  and  he  looks  around,  and  no 
one  is  there.  That  is  what  we  are  rid¬ 
ing  for. 

The  history  of  all  agreements  is  that 
no  nation  ever  keeps  an  agreement 
which  becomes  obnoxious  to  it. 

The  conference  report  involves  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  $3,367,083,000.  We  talk 
about  billions  of  dollars  as  we  used  to 
discuss  thousands  of  dollars.  No  one 
understands  what  a  billion  dollg.rs  is. 
All  we  know,  all  the  Senate  knows,  all 
the  House  knows,  and  apparently  all 
the  White  House  knows  is  that  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  vote  more  bonds,  and 
we  must  raise  the  money  to  pay  the 
interest. 

CARRYING  CHARGE  ON  OUR  NATIONAL  DEBT 
GROWS  AND  GROWS 

Finally,  the  carrying  charge,  on  the 
debt,  instead  of  being  $5  billion  or  $6 
billion,  will  be  $15  billion  or  $16  billion, 
and  no  one  cares  anything  about  it. 

In  1933  and  1934,  when  all  this  start¬ 
ed  to  happen,  the  fundation  was  laid. 
It  required  $3*/^  billion  a  year  to  op¬ 
erate  the  United  States  Government. 
At  the  present  time,  when  we  add  in¬ 
terest  at  the  increased  rate,  it  costs  five 
times  that  amount  of  money  for  inter¬ 
est  on  the  national  debt. 

Whom  do  we  find  in  the  foreground 
in  connection  with  many  of  these  pro¬ 
grams,  for  example,  in  the  organization 
of  the  World  Bank,  called  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Bank?  We  find  Mr.  Harry  Dexter 
White.  In  1945,  after  I  had  been  all 
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over  Asia  and  Alaska  and  the  South 
Seas  as  a  consultant  to  the  Senate  Mih- 
tary  Affairs  Committee,  that  committee 
sent  me  to  San  Francisco  as  an  observer. 

ALGER  HISS,  HARRY  DEXTER  WHITE  POLICIES 
STILL  BEING  FOLLOWED 

What  did  I  observe?  I  observed  Mr. 
Alger  Hiss  leading  around  by  the  nose 
some  of  the  finest  Members  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing.  We  signed  an  agreement  out 
there  with  very  few  votes,  and  very 
tight  obligations. 

Mr.  Harry  Dexter  White  organized 
the  International  Bank  to  lend  money 
to  anyone  who  will  take  American  capi¬ 
tal  abroad,  take  advantage  of  our  prac¬ 
tically  free  trade,  and  then  bring  the 
low-labor  cost  foreign  manufactured 
goods  back  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hiss  spearheaded  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Nations.  Just  as  Mr. 
White  had  great  influence  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  for  many  years  under 
Mr.  Morgenthau,  Mr.  Hiss  had  great  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  State  Department  during 
the  same  time.  One  of  them  is  dead, 
and  the  other  has  served  a  term  in  a 
United  States  prison.  Both  of  them 
were  traitors  to  this  country.  We  are 
still  following  their  policies. 

INFLATIONARY  SPIRAL  BEGAN  IN  1933 

In  1933  we  started  the  inflationary 
spiral  by  giving  up  the  gold  standard. 
Everybody  knows  it,  but  nobody  seems 
to  be  in  favor  of  doing  anything  about 
it.  Therefore,  every  day  from  that  day 
forward  we  have  lowered  the  wages  and 
pensions  and  insurance  benefits  in  this 
country  through  inflation. 

In  1934,  we  passed  an  act  called  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act.  That  was  a  won¬ 
derful  word — reciprocal.  It  was  thought 
up  by  the  London  bankers  and  sold  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 

What  did  it  do?  It  transferred  the 
constitutional  responsibility  of  Congress 
to  regulate  foreign  trade  and  the  na¬ 
tional  economy  to  the  White  House. 
We  did  not  stop  there.  We  gave  full 
authority,  as  testified  by  Mr.  Dulles  in 
1955  before  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
to  the  President  to  transfer  it  to  any 
place  in  the  world  under  the  auspices  of 
any  organization  he  might  designate  or 
spearhead. 

GATT  GIVEN  CONSnTUTIONAL  POWERS  OP 
CONGRESS  IN  1947 

In  1947 — events  are  piling  up  now— 
the  then  President  spearheaded  the 
organization  of  the  General  Agreement 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  It  is  called  GATT. 
Those  initials  have  become  rather 
famous — or  infamous — depending  on 
how  one  wishes  to  regard  them.  Those 
powers  were  transferred  to  Geneva.  At 
this  moment,  Mr.  President,  34  foreign 
competitive  nations,  under  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  regu¬ 
late  our  foreign  trade  and  national 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MALONE.  This  is  accomplished 
by  GATT  through  the  simple  expedient 
of  lowering  the  duties  and  tariffs,  which 
have  the  effect  of  equalizing  the  wages  of 
the  competitive  countries  and  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  lowering  of  tariffs  continues 
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undei*  an  act  passed  in  1955  by  Congress, 
In  that  act  we  extended  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act  to  June  1958,  with  per¬ 
mission  to  lower  the  duties  further  by 
15  percent,  at  the  rate  of  5  percent  a 
year.  That  is  being  done  today, 

TRADE  ACT  FORCING  UNITED  STATES  DEPENDErNCE 
ON  FOREIGN  NATIONS 

The  process  I  have  described  started  in 
1934.  In  addition  to  that  policy,  we  have 
become  dependent  upon  foreign  nations. 
By  destroying  our  industries  we  have  be¬ 
come  dependent  on  foreign  nations  for 
critical  and  strategic  minerals  and  ma¬ 
terials,  without  which  we  cannot  fight  a 
war  or  live  in  peace. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  1933  we  started  the 
debacle  by  starting  the  inflationary 
spiral.  In  1934  we  started  the  free  trade 
which,  in  turn,  started  the  influx  of  low 
labor-cost  materials  into  the  United 
States.  In  1947,  in  accordance  with  the 
same  act,  that  authority  was  transferred 
to  Geneva,  where  now  34  foreign  com¬ 
petitive  nations  are  regulating  our  for¬ 
eign  trade  and  national  economy. 

AMBaUCAK  INVESTMENT  ABROAD  StTBSIDIZED  BY 
TAXPAYERS  THROUGH  POUR  ORGANIZATIONS 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
created  four  different  organizations  to 
encourage  American  capital  to  invest 
abroad. 

Organizations  such  as  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  have  been  entirely  financed 
by  American  taxpayers,  up  to  $5  billion, 
to  encourage  the  export  of  American 
plant  and  capital  to  the  low-wage  for¬ 
eign  nations  by  means  of  low  interest, 
long-term  loans.  This  was  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  distinguished  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  George 
Humphrey,  whom  I  greatly  admire  and 
believe  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  who 
has  ever  served  in  the  present  cabinet. 

He  further  testified  that  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Monetary  Fund,  the  International 
Bank  for  Construction  and  Develop¬ 
ment,  and  the  International  Finance 
Corporation  are  all  set  up  with  the  ob¬ 
jective  of  encouraging  American  capital 
to  move  into  foreign,  cheap-labor  coun¬ 
tries,  which  will  not  only  furnish  the 
markets,  but  which  also  will  supply  low- 
cost  labor  products  to  compete  with 
products  produced  in  this  Nation  with 
our  higher  standards  of  living,  higher 
wages,  and  higher  cost  of  doing  business. 
In  addition  this  capital  which  has  gone 
abroad  will  escape  having  to  pay  Amer¬ 
ican  taxes. 

What  does  the  pattern  lead  to?  It 
leads  to  a  simple  division  of  the  wealth, 
the  markets,  the  cash,  and  the  assets  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  with 
the  nations  of  the  world. 

THE  PATTERN  OF  INTERNATIONAI,  SOCIALISM 

The  entile  pattern,  from  the  time  of 
the  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard 
in  1933,  to  the  passage  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  in  1934,  to  the  transfer 
to  Geneva,  in  1947,  of  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  Congress  to  regulate  our 
foreign  trade,  to  the  creation  of  four 
corporations  to  encourage  American 
capital  to  invest  in  foreign,  low-wage 
standard  nations,  to  the  mutual  security 
giveaway  program,  is  to  distribute 


American  markets  and  American  dollars 
among  the  low-wage-standard-of-living 
European  and  Asiatic  nations.  It  all 
adds  up  to  international  socialism  in  its 
worst  form. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  produc¬ 
ing  nation  in  the  world  today  which 
does  not  protect  its  own  workingmen 
and  investors  by  a  duty  or  a  tariff  or  by 
import  and  exchange  permits,  or  both. 

PROTECTION  OP  OUR  OWN  CITIZENS  VITAL  NEED 

Protection  of  our  own  citizens  will  be¬ 
come  feasible  only  when  the  flexible  duty 
or  tariff  provided  in  article  I,  section  8, 
of  the  Constitution  is  adjusted  on  im¬ 
ports  so  as  to  take  the  profit  out  of  for¬ 
eign  sweatshop  labor  at  the  water’s  edge. 
Then  the  foreign  nations  will  allow  their 
wage  standard  of  living  to  increase  and 
will  create  a  market  within  their  own 
borders. 

The  objective  of  free  trade  would  be 
reached  automatically  when  their  living 
standard  reached  the  level  of  ours,  be¬ 
cause  the  duty  or  tariff  could  be  reduced 
as  their  wage  standard  of  living  in¬ 
creased,  and  as  they  stood  on  an  equal 
basis.  But  that  would  be  up  to  the  for¬ 
eign  country. 

WORLD  COLONIAL  SYSTEM  GUARANTEED  BY 
ATLANTIC  PACT  ARMS  GIVEAWAYS 

We  Signed  the  Atlantic  Pact,  and  by 
so  doing  we  guaranteed  the  security  of 
the  colonial  system  throughout  the 
world.  We  are  finding  it  very  hard  to 
follow  through  on.  A  part  of  the  money 
which  is  authorized  in  the  bill  which  is 
before  the  Senate  today,  added  to  the 
$70  billion  or  $75  billion — whichever  it 
is — which  we  have  already  given  to  the 
foreign  nations,  will  be  used  for  the  arms 
and  armies  of  those  nations  to  preserve 
their  colonial  systems.  That  happened 
in  Indochina.  It  happened  in  North 
Africa.  It  is  now  happening  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  in  the  oil  area,  where  England 
is  trying  desperately  to  save  the  only  oil 
area  it  can  now  control.  According  to 
the  news  reports  this  morning,  British 
jet  planes  finally  ran  the  opposition 
away,  so  the  British  can  continue  in  that 
area;  continue  to  control  it, 

foreign  aid  HYPOCRISY 

But  that  simply  goes  to  show  that  the 
things  we  do  here  support  the  things 
which  we  deny  we  are  supporting.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  all  know  where  the 
money  is  being  used.  It  is  futile  to  deny 
it.  The  money  is  being  used  in  North 
Africa,  and  in  the  Middle  East.  There 
is  no  end  to  all  this,  and  we  get  into  it 
deeper  every  day. 

The  cost  of  this  temporary  friendship 
is  a  division  of  American  wealth  with 
the  nations  of  the  world,  and  we  will  be 
standing  alone  after  our  wealth  is  gone. 

The  nations  of  Europe  are  just  as 
helpless  as  a  babe  in  arms.  England 
and  Prance  must  have  trade.  They 
must  trade  with  China ;  they  must  trade 
with  the  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  foreign 
trade  knows  that.  It  is  a  matter  of 
geographical  location;  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  intent. 

Some  persons  were  led  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  believe  that  by  a  division 
of  our  wealth  and  by  supporting  those 
nations  in  their  geographical  locations 
we  could  keep  them  from  trading  with 


the  nations  surrounding  them.  Of 
course,  we  would  believe  no  such  thing 
if  we  were  to  stop  to  think  for  just  a 
minute. 

united  states  first  gave  japan  billions; 

NOW  SHARING  WITH  HER  OUR  TRADE 

We  have  given  Japan  billions  of  dol¬ 
lars.  We  have  divided  our  trade  with 
Japan — the  textile  trade,  the  optical  in¬ 
strument  trade,  and  trade  in  many  other 
fields. 

We  said  we  would  keep  Japan  from 
trading  with  China,  with  Manchuria, 
and  with  other  areas  controlled  by  the 
Communists. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  silliest  thing 
on  earth.  It  seems  almost  impossible 
that  anyone  would  make  a  remark  of 
that  kind.  But  we  made  a  treaty  a  few 
years  ago,  and  some  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ators  flew  to  San  Francisco  to  have  their 
pictures  taken  with  the  great  Secretary 
of  State  signing  the  treaty  with  Japan. 
That  treaty  provided  that  Japan  was  not 
to  trade  with  Red  China;  she  was  to 
trade  with  us. 

IMPORTS  FROM  JAPAN  DAMAGING  AMERICAN 
INDUSTRIES 

How  would  Japan  trade  with  us?  By 
displacing  our  American  workingmen 
and  investors.  That  is  the  only  way  in 
which  Japan  could  trade  with  us. 

So  at  the  moment  our  textile  factories 
are  closing  down.  Our  optical  instru¬ 
ment  industry  is  in  danger.  Our  sewing 
machine  manufactureres  are  in  danger. 
The  manufacturers  of  dozens  of  other 
products  are  in  danger.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  we  in  the  United  States  pay  $1.75 
to  $2  an  hour  to  our  labor,  while  Japa¬ 
nese  labor  is  paid  from  13  cents  to  15 
cents  an  hour. 

FOUR  AGENCIES  ENCOURAGING  AMERICAN  IN¬ 
VESTMENT  IN  JAPAN  WITH  AMERICAN  MARKET 
THEIR  TARGET 

We  have  four  great  organizations,  one 
totally  financed  by  ourselves,  up  to  $5 
billion — the  Export-Import  Bank.  All 
of  them  have  the  same  pm-pose;  namely, 
to  encourage  American  investors  to  go 
to  Japan  and  buy  into  Japanese  indus¬ 
tries  and  to  use  American  machinery  to 
produce  products  with  low-cost  labor, 
and  then  to  bring  the  products  back  to 
the  United  States. 

The  other  three  organizations  I  men¬ 
tioned,  besides  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
were  financed  up  to  35  percent.  That 
was  the  testimony  of  the  former  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury. 

At  the  moment,  not  an  industry  which 
is  being  established  in  Japan  with 
American  capital  can  survive  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  has  no  chance  on  earth.  At  the 
moment,  the  Japanese  are  negotiating 
with  both  China  and  Russia,  and  with 
other  nations  in  the  area.  They  must 
do  that  in  order  to  survive. 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  NEEDS  AN  INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEER 

Any  industrial  engineer  could  tell  us 
that  what  the  State  Department  needs, 
apparently,  is  an  industrial  engineer; 
someone  who  could  be  asked  how  .  a 'na¬ 
tion  must  conduct  itself  in  order  to  live 
and  to  feed  its  people,  or  to  make  it  so 
that  they  can  feed  themselves  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  area.  All  that  such  an  indus¬ 
trial  engineer  would  have  to  be  told 
would  be  where  the  country  is  located. 
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the  production,  the  consumption,  and 
the  surrounding  nations.  He  would  then 
be  able  to  say  with  whom  that  nation 
would  trade. 

Our  representatives  would  sign  any¬ 
thing.  When  they  came  back  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  a  few  years  ago  with 
that  great  treaty,  which  was  a  treaty  to 
end  all  trade  by  Japan  with  Commimist 
nations,  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
took  the  floor  for  about  30  minutes. 

SENATOR  RECALLS  HIS  OPPOSITION  TO 
JAPANESE  TREATY 

If  anyone  is  interested  in  knowing 
exactly  what  I  said  at  that  time,  let  me 
say  it  has  been  reprinted,  and  copies 
are  available.  Mr.  President,  everything 
I  predicted  at  that  time  has  happened. 
Of  course,  it  had  to  happen;  there  was 
no  other  possibility. 

Again,  I  emphasize  that  we  are  not 
content  with  inflation,  which  normally 
lowers  fixed  duties  to  the  extent  of  the 
inflation.  We  are  not  content  with  pass¬ 
ing  a  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act  giving 
the  State  Department  50  percent  leeway 
in  the  case  of  lowering  duties,  and  then 
several  years  later  allowing  another  50 
percent  leeway,  making  a  total  of  75  per¬ 
cent.  In  addition,  in  1955  the  Congress 
passed  an  act  extending  the  1934  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  3  years — to  Jtme  30, 
1958 — and  allowing  a  further  15  percent 
reduction — with  the  34  competitive  for¬ 
eign  nations  doing  the  job,  and  laughing 
at  us,  at  Geneva. 

MEETING  WITH  GATT  CHIEF  AT  GENEVA 
RECOUNTED 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  on  my  way 
to  Russia,  in  1955,  I  stopped  at  Geneva. 
The  meeting  there  happened  to  be  the 
first  meeting  that  the  top  scientific  ex¬ 
perts  of  all  those  countries  had  ever  had. 
I  was  in  the  room  there,  at  the  first 
meeting  those  atomic-energy  engineers 
and  experts  ever  had. 

Later,  when  I  was  in  Russia,  I  went  to 
see  the  atomic  energy  reactor,  near  Mos¬ 
cow.  There  I  met  the  man  I  had  seen 
in  the  room  at  Geneva. 

But  my  purpose  in  going  to  Geneva 
was  to  meet  the  head,  or  the  secretary, 
of  the  General  Agreements  on  Trade  and 
Tariffs — the  organization  which  is  dom¬ 
inating  our  foreign  trade  and  is  dividing 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  among 
the  34  member  nations. 

I  found  him  to  be  a  very  delightful 
British  subject.  I  was  not  surprised  at 
that,  because,  Mr.  President,  I  want  you 
to  know  that  Russia  may  not  be  the  most 
dangerous  nation  to  the  United  States  of 
America.  We  can  whip  Russia.  We 
know  it,  and  Russia  knows  it.  But  it 
is  a  little  tough  for  us  to  whip  a  nation 
which  has  a  representative  on  our  Cabi¬ 
net.  In  my  opinion,  in  our  Cabinet  the 
Secretary  of  State  does  not  move  with¬ 
out  telephoning  London.  That  is  where 
the  things  I  have  enumerated  here  today 
have  come  from — not  from  Russia. 

Mr.  President,  where  did  the  Iron 
Curtain  come  from? 

The  Iron  Curtain  was  manufactured 
in  Missouri,  where  Mr.  Churchill  made 
a  speech  for  Mr.  Truman.  When  I  went 
to  Czechoslovakia,  and  then  to  Austria 
and  Hungary,  I  took  pictures  of  the  Iron 
Curtain.  It  is  there,  all  right.  It  had  a 
name.  We  mouth  these  catchwords 


and  phrases  which  are  invented  for  us, 
and  we  pass  bills  in  support  of  them. 

THE  MANUFACTURED  DOLLAR  SHORTAGE 

For  instance,  consider  the  dollar 
shortage.  Mr.  President,  why  define 
a  dollar  shortage?  A  7 -year-old  school- 
child  knows  that  there  is  only  one  way 
for  an  individual  to  have  a  dollar  short¬ 
age,  and  that  is  when  he  spends  more 
than  he  earns.  In  that  event,  he  is 
“broke”  when  his  bank  will  no  longer 
make  loans  to  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  nation  can  have 
a  dollar  shortage  in  two  ways:  either 
by  spending  more  than  it  earns — ^which 
all  the  other  nations  do,  today,  because 
they  know  the  United  States  will  pick 
up  the  check;  or,  second — and  this  is 
the  most  destructive  way,  in  the  long 
run — ^by  fixing  a  value  on  its  own  money, 
a  value,  in  terms  of  the  dollar,  that  is 
higher  than  the  market  price — with  the 
result  that  no  one  will  take  its  currency 
at  that  price  except  the  silly  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  these  coun¬ 
tries  do.  I  could  go  into  detail  in  the 
case  of  almost  every  nation  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  because  I  have  visited  all 
the  principal  foreign  nations,  and  not 
for  social  purposes.  I  visited  them  to 
observe  their  industries  and  to  see  what 
their  workingmen  were  eating  and  what 
they  were  being  paid  and  how  they  did 
their  work  and  how  they  approached 
their  work. 

CURRENCIES  JUGGLED  TO  FLEECE  UNCLE  SAM 

Mr.  President,  when  these  countries 
manipulate  their  currencies,  in  terms  of 
the  dollar,  they  do  so  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  United  States  and  to 
get  our  cash,  in  order  to  meet  their  dol¬ 
lar  shortage.  Then  what  happens? 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  picks 
up  the  check.  But,  Mr.  President,  what 
will  happen  when  Uncle  Sam  goes  broke? 
The  only  trouble  then  will  be  that  Uncle 
Sam  has  no  “uncle”;  and  that  time  is 
not  far  away. 

BRITISH  POUND  GIVEN  ARTIFICIAL  VALUE 

When  I  was  in  Hong  Kong,  in  1948, 
my  pui-pose  was  to  find  out  what  was 
the  real  value  of  the  British  pound.  I 
traveled  to  the  other  countries  I  visited 
in  order  to  find  out  the  real  value  of 
their  currencies,  as  well.  However,  for 
the  moment  let  us  confine  our  attention 
to  the  British  pound. 

When  I  was  in  Hong  Kong,  one  could 
go  to  a  bank  window  and  could  lay  down 
a  silver  United  States  dollar,  and  could 
get,  in  exchange,  6  Hong  Kong  silver  dol¬ 
lars.  Then  one  could  walk  to  another 
bank  window — and,  Mr.  President,  this 
is  not  the  first  time  I  have  stated  this 
matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but 
I  do  not  expect  anyone  to  pay  any  more 
attention  now  than  was  paid  before — 
.  and  could  lay  down  a  silver  United  States 
dollar,  and  could  in  exchange  get  161/2 
Hong  Kong  silver  dollars.  As  a  result, 
what  was  the  British  pound  worth?  It 
was  worth  $2.60,  which  is  what  it  cost. 

No  one  in  New  York — no  importer  I 
knew,  no  one  trading  in  world  affairs 
that  I  knew,  no  one  who  had  any  sense — 
was  paying  any  more  than  that  for  the 
British  pound.  The  only  one  who  was 
pa3dng  any  more  for  it  was  the  United 


States  Congress,  which  stiU  is  paying 
$4.03  for  the  British  pormd. 

Europe's  trade  and  trade  wars  financed  by 

UNITED  STATES  FOR  40  YEARS 

Mr.  President,  for  40  years  we  have 
been  financing  old  Em-ope’s  trade  and 
trade  wars,  through  foreign  aid.  As  a 
result,  we  have  the  biggest  national  debt 
of  any  country  in  the  world — larger  than 
that  of  all  other  nations  put  together. 

As  a  result,  more  nations  are  imposing 
against  us  barriers  in  one  form  or  an¬ 
other — high  tariffs,  restrictive  exchange 
controls,  or  import  licenses  and  skimpy 
quotas — than  at  any  time  in  history. 

As  a  result,  we  are  more  disliked,  dis¬ 
honored,  or  detested  by  the  people  in  the 
84  countries  we  have  aided  than  we  have 
ever  been  before. 

There  have  been  4  periods  of  billion- 
dollar  foreign  aid  in  the  past  40  years, 
and  each  period  has  added  to  our  public 
debt,  and  to  the  trade  barriers  and  iU 
will  against  us. 

We  financed  our  allies  in  World  War  I. 

We  financed  both  our  former  allies 
and  former  enemies  after  World  War 

I. 

We  financed  Germany  in  her  prepara¬ 
tions  for  World  War  H. 

We  financed  our  allies  in  World  War 

We  have  financed  botii  our  former 
allies  and  former  enemies  since  World 
War  n. 

We  are  financing  allies,  enemies,  neu¬ 
trals,  and  nobodies  now,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  finance  them  for  years  to  come, 
if  this  bill  is  enacted. 

RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  PERPETUAL  FOREIGN  AID 
PLACED  ON  CONGRESS 

Congress  alone  is  responsible  for  it  all. 
No  Member  of  the  Senate,  no  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  can  blame 
it  on  the  White  House  and  can  say  cor¬ 
rectly  that  the  President  recommended 
that  we  do  this,  because  nowhere  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  can 
one  find  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  guided  by  anything  ex¬ 
cept  the  consciences  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  consciences  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives. 

INTERNATIONAL  WPA  FATTENED  BY  CONGRESS 

It  is  Congress  that  is  compelling  our 
taxpayers  to  finance  foreign  nations 
around  the  world  in  their  eternal  con¬ 
flicts,  hot  and  cold. 

It  is  Congress  that  set  up  this  inter¬ 
national  WPA  that  has  cost  our  tax¬ 
payers  $120  billion  and  created  a  $280 
billion  Federal  debt. 

Forty  years  ago,  before  we  embarked 
on  three  world  wars  and,  between  wars, 
global  giving,  this  country  was  the  least 
debt  ridden  and  tax  ridden  of  all  the 
nations. 

Today  we  are  the  most  debt  ridden 
and  tax  ridden.  Congress  is  responsible. 

Mr.  President,  there  are — or  were— 
three  distinct  departments  in  this  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  Congress  according  to  the 
Constitution,  heads  the  list.  Whether  it 
actually  does  or  not  is  another  matter. 
The  Executive  comes  next. 

Congress  is  to  make  the  laws,  to  pass 
the  laws,  not  to  pick  up  the  telephone 
and  ask,  “What  do  you  want?”  Issues 
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are  to  be  debated  on  the  floor  of  Congress. 
The  Executive  is  to  enforce  the  laws  that 
Congress  enacts  and  administer  those 
laws.  That  is  its  sole  job. 

WHY  THE  SUPREME  COURT  IS  NOW  WRITING 
OUR  LAWS 

The  Supreme  Court,  the  judiciary,  the 
third  branch,  and  the  third  on  the  totem 
p>ole  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  is  to  interpret  those  laws  when 
they  come  before  it,  both  as  to  constitu¬ 
tionality  and  as  to  an  interpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  the  laws.  It  is  not  its 
function  to  write  the  laws  of  the  country. 
Only  because  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  been  stumbling  in  the  last  24 
years  is  the  Supreme  Court  writing  the 
laws.  Congress  can  blame  itself,  not  the 
Supreme  Court,  not  the  Executive.  It  is 
silly  to  blame  anybody  else. 

NATIONAL  DEBT  EXCEEDS  COMBINED  DEBT  OF  ALL 
OTHER  NATIONS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Several  months  ago  the  New  York 
Daily  News  Bureau  in  Washington  com¬ 
piled  a  list  of  the  Federal  debts  of  all 
the  principal  nations  in  the  world,  26  of 
them  excluding  the  United  States. 

The  total  debts  of  all  these  nations 
came  to  $153,738,000,000. 

The  United  States  debt  at  that  time 
was  $280,800,000,000.  It  varies  from  day 
to  day. 

Yet  we  are  being  asked  here  today  to 
vote  more  billions  to  nations  with  federal 
debts  only  a  fraction  of  our  own,  or 
whose  debts  are  negligible. 

Whom  were  we  elected  to  serve,  for¬ 
eign  taxpayers  or  our  own  constituents? 
The  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  prefers 
to  vote  in  the  interest  of  our  own  tax¬ 
payers. 

FOREIGN  AID  TOO  ONEROTTS  A  BURDEN  FOR  UNITED 
^  STATES  TAXPAYERS  TO  HAVE  TO  SHARE 

Mr.  President,  even  if  it  were  a  good 
idea  to  distribute  the  wealth,  we  do  not 
have  it  to  distribute.  There  are  many 
things  an  individual  would  like  to  do  in 
his  community.  He  sees  poor  people, 
those  whose  children  do  no  have  satis¬ 
factory  clothes  with  which  to  go  to 
school.  What  does  he  do?  He  pays  his 
taxes,  contributes  to  the  Red  Cross,  and 
does  everything  else  that  is  the  custom 
in  the  community.  What  would  hap¬ 
pen  if  he  sold  his  home  and  business  and 
gave  everybody  in  the  dbmmunity  $2? 
Then  everybody  would  be  broke.  That 
is  what  we  are  doing. 

Our  taxpayers  do  not  have  the  money. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  taxpayers  in  my 
State  of  Nevada — and  I  believe  it  is  true 
of  the  rest  of  the  country — are  either 
paying  their  taxes  on  the  installment 
plan  or  going  to  the  bank  to  borrow 
money  to  pay  them.  That  is  the  fault 
of  Congress. 

I  take  part  of  the  blame  for  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  my  inabiliy  to  stop  it.  We  sit 
here.  All  we  have  to  do  is  grant  foreign 
aid  ever-y  year.  One  time  when  I  was 
working  my  way  through  school  and  I 
w^  doing  surveying  on  the  open  range 
with  someone  else,  I  observed  that  we 
could  buy  out  a  homesteader  or  some¬ 
one  else  near  a  water  hole.  My  com¬ 
panion  said,  “I  wouldn’t  mind  buying 
them  if  they  stayed  bought,  but  their 
brother  comes  along  the  next  year  and 
buys  them  up.  They  don’t  stay  bought.” 


There  was  a  world  of  wisdom  in  that 
remark. 

NATIONAL  DEBT  OP  FOREIGN  NATIONS  LISTED 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
list  of  nations  and  their  national  debts, 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  Daily  News,  to 
which  I  have  previously  referred. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Here’s  a  laboriously  worked  out  table 
showing  the  debts  of  the  important  nations 
of  the  world  as  translated  into  American 
dollars  and  presented  in  millions: 


United  States _  280,  800 

Australia _  2  930 

Belgium-Luxembourg _  ei  378 

Brazil . . . . .  037 

Burma _  i4g 

Canada _  543 

Chile _  ’  74 

Colombia _  281 

Denmark _  1,306 

Prance -  ig,  229 

Germany _ _ 5,  024 

Greece _  295 

India -  g,  408 

Israel - 506 

Italy -  7^  233 

Japan -  2,  601 

Mexico . 300 

Netherlands _  423 

Norway. . . . . . a.  i;726 

Pakistan _  331 

Philippines _  452 

Portugal -  483 

Sweden . . 2,  803 

Thailand _ 353 

Turkey - -  1, 153 

United  Kingdom _  74,  200 

Venezuela _  10 


This  total  does  not  Include  those  minor 
nations  of  the  world  whose  trivial  debts  (in 
current  money  talk)  are  in  the  millions— 
not  billions.  In  the  last  12  months  of  pros¬ 
perity,  we’ve  run  our  debts  up  by  another 
mere  $5  billion. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  fictions  of  the  foreign  aid  promoters, 
including  those  in  the  administration,  is 
that  we  are  buying  trade,  good  will,  and 
friendship  with  our  foreign  aid  billions. 

In  the  foreign  trade  field  how  success¬ 
ful  have  we  been?  The  June  10,  1957 
issue  of  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
gives  one  answer. 

COMMERCE  DEPARTMENT  PROMOTING  EXPORT  OP 

AMERICAN  WEALTH  TO  LOW-WAGE  FOREIGN 

COUNTRIES 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  to  say  that  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  one  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  departments,  is  devoting  a  good 
deal  of  time  getting  American  citizens  to 
invest  money  abroad  so  that  they  may 
take  advantage  of  the  low  cost  of  for¬ 
eign  production,  and  so  that  those  goods 
can  be  exported  to  this  country  to  com¬ 
pete  with  goods  produced  here  under  our 
higher  standard  of  living.  That  is  the 
business  of  the  Department.  I  am  not 
trying  to  direct  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  but  I  should  like  to  call  attention 
to  what  it  is  doing. 

The  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  lists 
95  trading  countries  and  dependencies 
which  make  their  own  import  and  ex¬ 
change  regulations,  and  arranges  them 
in  3  categories,  those  which  require  im¬ 
port  licenses  and/or  exchange  permits. 


those  which  require  them  on  some  im¬ 
ports  and  do  not  require  them  on  others, 
and  those  that  do  not  require  them  at 
all. 

Those  which  require  import  licenses 
on  some  goods  but  not  on  others  are 
listed  as  “No,  except  for,”  and  so  on. 

Sixty-five  nations  definitely  require 
Import  licenses  without  qualification;  23 
others  require  them  on  some  commod¬ 
ities;  and  only  7  do  not  require  them  at 
all. 

HOW  OTHER  COUNTRIES  ERECT  TRADE  BARRIERS 
AGAINST  AMERICAN  PRODUCTS 

As  the  Department  of  Commerce  puts 
it: 

Many  countries  do  not  permit  foreign 
goods  to  be  imported  unless  they  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  import  licenses,  which  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  importer.  In  some  cases  an 
import  license  must  be  granted  before  the 
order  for  goods  is  placed  and  some  countries 
also  require  the  importer  to  obtain  an  ex¬ 
change  permit  before  he  may  make  pay¬ 
ment  for  the  import. 

United  States  exporters,  the  Department 
continues,  therefore  are  urged  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  before  shipping  that  the  foreign  im¬ 
porter  has  obtained  the  required  permit,  and 
they  should  Insist  on  being  furnished  the 
identifying  number  or  symbol  of  the  permit. 

There  is  no  problem  about  import 
licenses,  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  informs  me,  when  for¬ 
eign  nations  are  getting  their  imports 
free ;  that  is,  when  the  products  entering 
their  country  are  being  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxpayer.  But,  of  course, 
there  is  a  very  great  problem  for  the 
American  producer  who  exports  through 
commercial  channels,  as  can  be  seen. 

SYSTEM  PROMOTES  INTERNATIONAL  SOCIALISM 

Any  government  can  deny  an  import 
license  for  his  product,  or  a  permit  to 
enable  him  to  be  paid,  and  any  govern¬ 
ment  which  operates  under  such  a  sys¬ 
tem,  as  nearly  all  of  them  do,  can  exert 
absolute  control  over  their  import  trade. 

They  can,  if  they  choose,  admit  only 
American  goods  that  they  get  for  free 
through  ICA,  thus  excluding  the  Ameri¬ 
can  free  enterpriser  entirely. 

ICA  is  promoting  international  social¬ 
ism;  and  has  achieved  remarkable  suc¬ 
cess  in  its  promotion. 

Mr.  President,  going  through  the  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  bill  now  before  us,  I  note  that 
the  chairman  on  one  occasion  brought 
up  the  question  of  tariffs,  while  exam¬ 
ining  an  ICA  witness. 

FOREIGN  AIDERS  IGNORE  FOREIGN  TRADE  BARRIERS 

The  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green]  ,  was  question¬ 
ing  G.  Douglas  Dillon,  Deputy  Under  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
about  the  proposed  multimillion  dollar 
development  fund  for  foreign  countries. 
The  chairman  said: 

There  Is  a  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask, 
which  is  fundamental.  You  have  said  those 
administering  the  fund  would  take  into  ac¬ 
count  the  broad  foreign  policy  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

I  wonder  if  that  applies  to  tariffs. 

In  other  words,  would  you  lend  money  to  a 
factory  making  a  product,  say  woolen  goods, 
cotton  goods.  Jewelry,  or  farm  products? 
Would,  in  making  the  loan,  consideration  be 
taken  of  the  fact  that  in  some  cases  we  have 
tariffs  on  those  products,  or  in  some  cases 
have  not.  Would  an  element  In  making  a 


No.  146- 
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decision  be  the  effect  on  our  country  of  the 
way  the  money  is  spent? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  would  think  that  we  would 
take  everything  of  that  natme  into  account. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anything  any¬ 
where  to  intimate  that  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration? 

Mr.  Dillon.  I  don’t  think  there  is;  no.  sir. 

Of  course,  there  is  not.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  has  not  been  interested  in 
safeguarding  American  free  enterprise  in 
20  years. 

It  has  only  been  interested  in  further¬ 
ing  international  socialism. 

No  mention  whatever  was  made  during 
the  hearings  of  other  drastic  foreign 
trade  barriers,  of  quotas,  import  licenses, 
or  exchange  permits. 

ALL  FOREIGN  NATIONS  CONTROL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  every  na¬ 
tion.  As  I  said  tiefore,  I  did  not  go  there 
for  social  purposes.  I  wanted  to  learn 
how  they  handled  their  imports,  exports, 
and  money  exchange  systems,  and  how 
they  controlled  them.  They  all  do  con¬ 
trol  them.  If  an  American  wanted  to  ex¬ 
port  a  product  to  one  of  those  countries, 
what  would  he  have  to  do?  He  would 
have  to  go  to  an  official  of  the  country 
to  which  he  wished  to  export  the  prod¬ 
uct.  That  official  would  look  much  the 
same  as  our  officials  do.  When  the  of¬ 
ficials  do  not  want  certain  imports  to 
enter  their  country,  they  put  off  from 
day  to  day  the  one  trying  to  send  his 
goods  into  that  country.  “Manana”  is 
good  enough  for  them,  and  the  person 
never  gets  an  import  license. 

MECHANICS  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  RESTRICTIONS 
EXPLAINED 

If  the  subject  gets  hot  enough  and  the 
officials  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have 
the  product  imported  into  their  country, 
they  issue  an  import  license.  Then  the 
person  has  to  have  an  exchange  permit. 
What  is  that?  He  goes  to  the  proper 
government  official  and  offers  dollars  to 
secure  the  exchange  for  the  goods.  They 
have  to  be  paid  for  in  that  nation’s 
money.  Then  one  is  put  off  again.  If 
the  country  does  not  want  the  goods. 


one  never  is  successful.  If  one  finally 
does  accomplish  the  result,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  it  will  be  at  such  a  rate  of  exchange 
that  the  profit  is  taken  out  of  the  trans¬ 
action. 

Mr.  President,  in  1955,  I  think  it  was, 
I  was  in  Bolivia.  All  South  American 
nations  operate  about  the  same.  There 
are  only  about  two  exceptions  in  the 
world,  in  addition  to  the  United  States. 

EXCHANGE  FOR  FOREIGN  CURRENCY  COMPULSORY 
IN  MOST  NATIONS 

If  you  get  a  dollar  in  your  hands,  or  a 
pound,  or  some  other  foreign  currency 
while  in  the  country,  there  is  a  law  or  a 
ruling  which  says  you  must  exchange  it. 
The  legislature  of  the  country  does  not 
need  to  act,  in  many  cases.  That  matter 
can  be  handled  by  the  dictator,  the  presi¬ 
dent,  the  king,  or  whoever  it  is.  We  are 
fast  approaching  that  stage,  so  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  Congress  to  pass 
certain  legislation  or  to  attempt  to  con¬ 
trol  the  monetary  system,  because  the 
Federal  Reserve  knows  best,  and  the  34 
competitive  nations  in  Europe  know  best 
what  we  ought  to  import.  So  why  should 
Congress  have  anything  to  do  with  it? 

I  suppose  we  are  patterning  ourselves 
after  those  countries.  They  do  not  have 
to  go  through  their  legislative  units  in 
most  cases. 

What  they  would  do  in  Bolivia,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  is  this:  When  they  have  a  ruling 
or  the  law,  within  30  or  60  days  after  one 
gets  a  dollar  or  a  pound,  he  must  turn  it 
in  to  the  central  bank  and  take  a  number 
of  bolivianos  for  the  dollar  that  they 
officially  fix  for  the  rate  of  exchange. 

THE  BOLIVIAN  EXCHANGE  SYSTEM 

At  that  moment,  in  1955,  if  one  se¬ 
cured  a  dollar  in  trade  in  30  days  he 
would  become  an  outlaw  if  he  did  not 
turn  it  in.  If  he  turned  it  in,  he  would 
be  given  500  Bolivianoes  for  it.  On  the 
street,  the  dollar  worth  1,700  Bolivianoes. 
They  stole  two-thirds  of  the  value  the 
first  go-round.  There  is  not  much  of 
a  profit  for  importing  goods  on  that  basis 
into  Bolivia.  There  was  not  at  that  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  they  wanted  the 


goods  imported,  if  the  goods  were  some¬ 
thing  they  did  not  produce,  then  the  ex¬ 
change  would  be  made  in  a  fair  method, 
and  the  goods  could  be  imported. 

In  the  United  States,  we  allow  them  to 
import  and  put  our  own  people  on  the 
street.  We  are  living  on  a  war  economy. 
We  all  should  know  that,  without  it 
being  necessary  to  explain  it. 

FOREIGN  IMPORT  AND  EXCHANGE  RESTRICTIONS 
LISTED 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  rmanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  the  compilation 
made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
of  coimtries  requiring  import  licenses 
and  exchange  permits,  as  published  in 
the  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  of  Jime 
10,  1957. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com¬ 
pilation  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Summary  of  Foreign  Control  Regulations 

Applying  to  Imports  From  the  United 

States 

Tlie  following  tabulation  of  the  Import 
and  exchange  permit  requirements  of  for¬ 
eign  countries,  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce  as  an  aid  to  exporters, 
has  been  revised  as  of  May  21,  1957.- 

These  regulations  apply  primarily  to  goods 
of  United  States  origin  and  to  other  goods 
payable  in  United  States  dollars. 

Many  countries  do  not  permit  foreign 
goods  to  be  imported  unless  they  are  covered 
by  import  licenses,  which  must  be  obtained 
by  the  importer.  In  some  cases  an  Import 
license  must  be  granted  before  the  order  for 
goods  is  placed,  and  some  countries  also  re¬ 
quire  the  Importer  to  obtain  an  exchange 
permit  before  he  may  make  payment  for 
the  import. 

United  States  exporters  therefore  are 
urged  to  make  certain  before  shipping  that 
the  foreign  importer  has  obtained  the  re¬ 
quired  permit,  and  they  should  Insist  on 
being  furnished  the  identifying  number  or 
symbol  of  the  permit. 

More  detailed  information  on  licensing 
and  exchange  controls  may  be  obtained 
from  the  field  offices  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce.  Publications 
covering  licensing  and  exchange  controls  of 
individual  countries  also  are  available  from 
the  field  ofiices  at  a  nominal  charge. 


Country 


Is  import  license  necessary? 


Is  exchange  permit  required? 


Afghanistan 


Arabian  Peninsula  areas: 

Saudi  Arabia . — . . 

Aden,  Bahrein,  Qatar,  Trucial  Oman. 

Muscat  and  Oman,  Yemen . 

Argentina . . - 


No;  but  a  declaration  or  customs  permit  must  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  Afghan  border  officials  or  trade  agents 
abroad. 

Yes . 

Yes . - . - . 


No;  except  for  certain  products  subject  to  import  quota.. 


Australia. 

Austria.. 


Yes . 

Yes;  except  for  specially  exempted  items. 


Belgium-Uuxembourg. 
Belgian  Congo . 


Bolivia _ 

Brazil _ 

British  colonies  not  specified  elsewhere  ‘ _ 


Yes;  but  automatically  granted  for  most  commodities... 
Yes;  combination  import  license  and  exchange  authori¬ 
zation  is  required  for  all  imports  except  shipments 
valued  at  $100  or  less,  provided  the  goods  are  not  in¬ 
tended  lor  resale.  License  is  usually  granted  as  for¬ 
mality. 

No- . 

Yes . 

Yes . 


Bulgaria.. 

Burma _ 

Cambodia. 
Canada... 
Ceylon... 
ChUe . 


_ do... . . . . . . 

Yes;  except  for  Government  Imports _ _ 

Yes . . . . . 

No;  except  for  a  few  commodities - - - - 

Yes;  imless  the  commodity  is  under  open  general  license. 
No;  but  items  permitted  Import  are  listed,  and  items 
not  on  the  list  are  prohibited  import.  Importers  of 
merchandise  permitted  import  must  place  a  deposit 
with  the  Central  Bank,  and  the  foreign  exporter  must 
present  a  copy  of  the  deposit  certificate  to  a  Chilean 
consulate. 


No;  but  permission  to  remit  foreign  exchange  to  exporters 
abroad  must  be  obtained  from  the  Government  Ban'' 


No. 

Yes. 

No. 

Yes,  for  goods  contained  in  lists  of  imports  granted  official 
rate  of  exchange.  No,  for  goods  contained  in  free-mar- 
ket  lists. 

No;  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 
Yes,  but  cannot  be  refused  for  items  on  dollar-import 
free  list. 

No  separate  permit  required. 

Yes, 


A  V  v/« 

No;  exchange  for  most  Imports  is  sold  at  auction. 

Yes;  Import  license  generally  assures  release  of  foreign 
exchange. 

Import  license  automatically  assures  foreign  exchange. 
Yes. 

Yes;  Import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

No. 

Yes. 

No. 


Footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Country 


Colombia. 


Costa  Rica. 
Cuba . 


Czechoslovakia. 
Denmark _ 


Dominican  Republic.. 


Ecuador. 


E^ypt . 

El  Salvador., 


Ethiopia. 

Finland.. 


France.. 


French  oversea  territories  not  elsewhere  specified,  except 
French  Somaliland. 

French  Somaliland _ ; _ 

Germany,  Federal  Republic,  including  Western  Berlin.. 

Germany,  Soviet  zone,  including  Soviet  sector  of  Berlin.. 
Greece _ _ _ 


Ghana _ 

Guatemala. 

Haiti _ _ 

Honduras _ 


Hong  Kong.. 


Hungary., 

Iceland... 


India. 


Indonesia. 


Iran.... 

Iraq.... 

Ireland. 
Israel _ 


•  Italy... 
Japan.. 


Jordan _ 

Korea,  Republic  of.. 


Kuwait., 


Laos _ 

Lebanon.^. 
Liberia.. „., 


Libya.„............ ...... 

Malaya,  Federation  of 


Mexico... _ ........... _ 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Is  import  license  necessary? 


Is  exchange  permit  required? 


All  Imports  require  prior  Import  license,  called  Import 
registration  certificate,  which  is  issued  without  quota 
upon  payment  of  a  stamp  tax.  In  addition,  certain 
food  products  and  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts  require  permits  from  appropriate  Government 
muustnes.  Many  items  considered  nonessential  are 
prohibited  import.  Spare  parts  for  agricultural  ma¬ 
chinery  and  for  roadbuilding  and  maintenance  equip¬ 
ment  may  be  imported  at  a  reduced  stamp  tax  rate 
with  prior  approval  of  the  Caja  Agraria. 

No;  except  for  live  animals. 

No;  except  for  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  rice,  tires  and 
tubes,  red  and  pink  beans,  potatoes,  condensed  milk, 
and  butter.  Imports  of  butter,  cheese,  powdered 
skim  milk,  and  cream  or  fats  obtained  from  milk  are 
subject  to  special  requirements  involving  registration 
of  purchase  contracts  and  prior  authorization  for  cus¬ 
toms  clearance. 

.  Import  license  automatically  provides  for  allocation  of 

necessary  foreign  exchange. 

Yes;  copy  of  license  or  importer’s  declaration  with  eus- 
“^^^certificatlon  of  import  takes  place  of  exchange 


Payment  for  Imports  requires  exchange  registration  (re- 
gistro),  which  normally  is  granted  upon  submission  of 
the  import  registration  and  evidence  (customs  mani¬ 
fests)  that  the  goods  have  entered  the  country. 


Yes,  for  imports  with  oflicial  exchange.  No  permit 
^required  for  imports  with  free  market  exchange. 


Yes;  but  no  license  required  for  dollar  goods  on  extensive 
general  free  list. 


N^  hut  all  applications  for  foreign  exchange  require 
Governnient  approval,  which  is  granted  automatically 
for  bona  fide  commercial  transactions. 


No;  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 


No;  except  for  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  rice,  fertilizer, 
radio  transmission  apparatus,  air-conditioning  units, 
treated  wood  posts,  barbed  wire,  wire  staples,  fruit, 
vegetables,  seed,  tubers,  empty  bags  and  sacks,  lard 
and  rendered  pork  fat,  and  confectionery  and  other 
edible  products  in  which  sugar  or  chocolate  consti¬ 
tutes  the  principal  ingredient. 

Yes;  1  copy  must  be  presented  to  obtain  consular  legali¬ 
zation  of  prescribed  documents.  Many  items  con¬ 
sidered  nonessential  are  prohibited  import.  Import 
quotas  are  imposed  on  certain  items  to  stimulate  local 
production. 

Yes;  unlicensed  imports  are  subject  to  confiscation _  Yes. 

No;  except  for  a  few  items  such  as  chemical  and  pharma-  |  No. 
ceutical  products,  strong  liquors,  essences  for  making 
liquor,  and  cotton. 

No _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

. . I  No  separate  permit  required:  import  license  carries  right 

XT...  -.1.  ...  to  foreign  exchange. 

Yes,  with  a  few  exceptions .  No  separate  permit  required:  import  license  carries  right 

„  to  foreign  exchange.  ® 

XeS... — _  YeS!  imnnrf;  liAonco  nni 


Yes. 


No . . . . . . . . . 

Yes;  except  for  items  on  dollar  import  free  list.  At'pres- 
ent  over  90  percent  of  imports  except  state-traded 
goods  are  liberalized  for  the  dollar  area. 

Yes;  Government  monopolies  for  foreign  trade  are  the 
only  importers. 

No;  except  for  certain  machinery  and  a  few  luxury  items.. 


Yes;  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

No. 

Yes;  import  and  payments  license  combined  in  I  docu- 
ment. 

Yes. 


No;  but  applications  for  foreign  exchange  must  be  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  authorities;  for  Imports  financed  by  In- 
temational  Cooperation  Administration  procurement 

,r  authorization.  Bank  of  Greece  approval  is  required 

. .  xes;  import  license  generally  assures  release  of  foreign 

exchange. 

No;  except  for  wheat  and  wheat  flour,  strongboxes,  cer-  No. 
tain  safety  vault  doors,  cement,  and  Salk  polio  vaccine. 

No;  except  for  wheat -quota  Imports  and  tobacco  prod-  No 
ucts. 

No;  except  for  firearms,  gunpowder,  munitions,  explo-  |  No. 
sives,  alcohol,  narcotics  and  pharmaceutical  specialties, 
and  live  animals. 

Yes;  for  dutiable,  strategic,  or  short-supply  goods . .1  No;  except  for  few  transactions  financed  at  official  rate  of 

'  exchange. 


Yes . . . . . . I  Yes. 

Yes;  except  for  items  on  “special  conditional  free 'list’’"  Yes;  except  for  ‘ 
and  a  limited  number  of  staples.  ' 

Yes;  unless  the  commodity  is  under  open  general  license. 


'special  conditional  free  list’’  Imports. 


Yes;  however,  foreign  exchange  is  automatically  released 
upon  presentation  of  validated  import  license  to  e.x- 
„  I  change  bank. 

. —  No  separate  permit  required;  combined  import  llcenso- 

.  1  *  ,  j  ,  .  foreign  exchange  permit  necessary. 

Yes,  but  only  to  release  goods  from  customs _ I  Yes. 

. - . - - - 1  Yes;  permits  are  obtained  through  licensed  dealers,  unless 

„  f  „  j  t  .  I  specifically  authorized  by  National  Bank. 

For  a  few  products  only . . . . .  Yes 

Yes. 


Yes;  from  Italian  Exchange  Office  except  for  list  A 
goods— mostly  industrial  raw  materials  and  certain 
types  of  machines. 

Yes _ _ _ 


Yes,  import  license  carries  authority  (an  exchange  per¬ 
mit)  to  obtain  foreign  exchange. 

No  separate  permit  required. 


Some  commodities,  announced  by  Japanese  Government 
from  time  to  time,  require  allocation  certificate;  for 
.if.  .  others.  Import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

Yes;  except  for  imports  from  nearby  Arab  states.. .  Yes.  «  o  uAvimugB. 


No.  A  limited  numljer  of  commodities  require  approval 
from  certain  Government  agencies. 


Nff.  Items  on  Government’s  ordinary  (essential)  im¬ 
port  list  may  be  imported  with  foreign  exchange  de¬ 
posited  in  an  import  account  in  the  Bank  of  Korea, 
purchased  from  the  bank,  or  purchased  at  Government 
dollar  sales,  items  on  the  special  (less  essential)  list 
are  Importable  only  with  exchange  earned  from  e-xports 
No. 


No;  except  for  firearms,  munitions,  poisonous  substances, 
pork,  pork  products,  and- alcoholic  beverages. 

. . . . . 1  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

xes .  . . . . . . .  No_ 

No;  except  for  arms,  ammunition,  used  clothing,  phar-  No, 
maceuficals,  and  rice. 

^®® . —  Yes;  exchange  permit  issued  automatically  if  import 


license  has  been  issued. 

Yes;  for  direct  imports.  For  imports  from  hard-currency 
areas  via  Hong  Kong  no  permit  is  necessary  but  pay¬ 
ment  must  bo  made  in  a  sterling-area  currency  and 
shipment  effected  on  a  bill  of  lading  issued  in  Hong 
I  Kong. 

Yes;  for  an  extensive  list  of  articles _ _ _ _  J  No 


Yes;  only  certain  items  may  be  imported  directly  from 
hard-currency  sources.  Licenses  to  Import  non- 
sterling-area  goods  via  Hong  Kong  are  Issued  provided 
certain  exchange  regulations  are  observed. 
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Country 


Morocco  (the  3  former  zones  of  Morocco  were  united  in 
1956,  but  the  regulations  of  each  continue  pending 
development  of  a  unified  system): 

Former  French  Zone _ _ _ 


Former  Spanish  Zone _ 

Tangier  (former  International  Zone)  - 

Netherlands - - - - 

Netherlands  West  Indies - - 

New  Zealand _ 


Nicaragua. 

Norway... 


Pakistan. 


Panama. 


Paraguay. 
Peru . 


Philippines,  Republic  of. 


Poland - - - — " 

Portugal,  including  the  Azores  and  Madeira. 
Portuguese  colonies - 


Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federation  of.. 


Rumania.. 
Singapore ’ 


Spain,  including  the  Canary  Islands. 


Spanish  Africa. 

Sudan _ 

Surinam _ 

Sweden.. . 


Switzerland. 


Syria . 

Taiwan  (Formosa). 
Thailand... _ 


Is  import  license  necessary? 


Turkey - - - 

Union  of  South  Africa,  including  Southwest  Africa, 
Basutoland,  Bechuanaland,  and  Swaziland, 


United  Kingdom. 


Uruguay... 
U.  S.  S.  R. 


Venezuela... 

Vietnam _ 

Yugoslavia. 


Yes,  with  exception  of  goods  imported  sans  devise,  i.  e., 
shipments  financed  by  Importer  with  his  own  funds 
held  abroad.  A  temporary  import-quota  system  re¬ 
quiring  special  permits  for  import  of  u.sed  clothing, 
certain  textiles,  readymade  men’s  garments,  and 
electric  cable  and  wire,  established  in  March  1955, 
covers  all  such  imports  regardless  of  means  of  financing 
or  country  of  origin  and  includes  imports  sans  devise. 

Yes . . . 

No.... - - - - 

Yes;  but  automatically  granted  for  most  commodities... 

No;  except  for  certain  luxury  items - - 

Yes;  except  for  some  commodities  on  world  exemption 
list. 

Yes _ _ 

Yes;  but  Issued  automatically  for  wide  range  of  products 

Yes . 


No;  except  for  lettuce,  potatoes,  copra,  hatching  eggs, 
powdered  and  evaporated  milk,  tomato  paste,  sauce, 
and  canned  tomatoes,  baby  chicks,  and  salt.  A  few 
agricultural  items  are  subject  to  quota  restrictions  and 
some  are  prohibited  import. 


Is  exchange  permit  required? 


No... _ _ 

No;  except  for  plants,  roots,  seeds,  cuttings,  animals, 
medicinal  cigarettes,  explosives,  firearms  and  other 
weapons,  alcoholic  beverages,  salt,  tobacco,  chemical 
and  pharmaceutical  products,  matches,  hatching 
eggs,  and  duplicating  machines.  Prior  authorization 
also  is  required  for  import  of  automobiles  to  be  brought 
into  the  country  outside  the  quota  established  for  im- 
jiort  of  automobiles. 

No _ _ _ _ 


Yes...... _ _ _ 

Yes;  but  granted  automatically  for  certain  items. 
Yes . 


Yes;  some  items  are  limited  by  quota;  many  are  prohib¬ 
ited  entirely,  and  other  goods  not  prohibited  or  under 
quota  are  liberally  licensed. 

Yes _ _ _ — 

Yes;  only  certain  items  may  be  imported  directly  from 
hard-ourrency  sources.  Licenses  to  import  non-ster¬ 
ling-area  goods  via  Hong  Kong  are  issued  provided 
certain  exchange  regulations  are  observed. 

Yes;  obtainable  mainly  for  essential  raw  materials - 

Yes . - . 

Yes  for  hard-currency  imports . . . — . . 

Yes- 

No,  for  most  goods  imported  from  the  United  States  im¬ 
port  license  still  required  for  such  commodities  as  auto¬ 
mobiles,  coal,  and  certain  agricultural  products. 


Import  license  required  for  certain  agricultural  products 
and  some  types  of  vehicles  and  machinery.  Also,  spe¬ 
cial  import  authorizations  must  be  obtained  for  most 
animals  and  fowl,  shellfish,  bees,  beeswax,  and  honey¬ 
comb. 

Yes _ _ _ _ 

Yes - - - - - . - . 

No  except  for  23  categories  of  specified  goods - 

Yes . 


Yes,  for  most  goods.  Import  licenses  are  issued  to  im¬ 
porters  on  basis  of  periodic  exchange  quotas  estab¬ 
lished  by  Government.  Special  licensing  restrictions 
apply  to  certain  nonessential  items;  recent  trend  has 
been  toward  liberalization  of  such  restrictions  and 
outright  decontrol  of  many  consumer  goods  and  indus¬ 
trial  raw  materials. 

Yes;  except  some  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  fertilizers, 
etc. 

Yes. 


Yes;  importing  Government  agencies  are  responsible  for 
securing  own  permit. 

No;  except  for  appro.\imatcly  25  tariff  items...... - - 

Yes. 


No;  individual  import  license  abolished  July  1,  1952; 
since  that  time  only  licensed  import  firms  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  carry  on  import  operations. 


Yes;  except  for  goods  imported  sans  devise. 


Yes;  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

No. 

No  separate  permit  required. 

Yes. 

No;  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

No;  import  permit  authorizes  purchase  of  exchange. 

No;  foreign  exchange  is  automatically  made  available  in 
currency  specified  in  import  license. 

Yes;  however,  foreign  exchange  Is  automatically  released 
upon  presentation  of  validated  import  license  to  ex¬ 
change  bank. 

No. 


Yes;  exchange  permit  serves  also  as  import  license. 
No. 


No  permit  as  such;  exchange  generally  allocated  to  im¬ 
porters  semiannually  for  1  or  more  of  5  classes  of  im¬ 
ports.  A  certain  number  of  decontrolled  commodities 
may  be  Imported  without  quota  limitations.  Letter 
of  credit  opened  against  allocation  considered  as  ex¬ 
change  license. 

Yes. 

Do. 

Yes;  In  Angola,  however,  import  license  carries  with  it 
authorization  to  obtain  foreign  exchange  needed  for 
payment  of  goods  to  which  license  pertains. 

Yes;  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 


Y©s, 

Yes,  for  direct  imports.  For  imports  from  hard-currency 
areas  via  Hong  Kong  no  permit  is  necessary,  but  pay¬ 
ment  must  be  made  in  a  sterling-area  currency  and 
shipment  effected  on  a  bill  of  lading  Issued  in  Hong 
Kong. 

Yes;  special  exchange  rates  fixed  for  many  import  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Yes;  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

Yes. 

No;  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

No  separate  i)ermit  required.  Foreign  exchange,  includ¬ 
ing  dollar  exchange.  Is  automatically  made  available 
if  import  license  specifies  payment  In  such  currency 
and  if  license  is  registered  with  a  foreign-exchange  bank 
within  2  months  after  Issuance. 

No. 


No. 

No. 

No;  but  a  “certificate  of  payment”  issued  by  Bank  of 
Thailand  or  authorized  bank  for  company  is  required. 

1  application  suffices  for  both  import  permit  and  ex¬ 
change-control  purposes. 

No;  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange  up  to 
amount  expressed  in  local  currency  in  relevant  import 
license. 


Yes;  granted  automatically  following  issuance  of  import 
license. 

No;  import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

Yes;  all  exchange  is  allocated  by  U.  S.  S.  R.  State  Bank 
upon  receipt  of  import  license. 

No. 

Yes;  Import  license  carries  right  to  foreign  exchange. 

No;  but  Government  maintains  strict  control  over  foreign 
exchange  allocations. 


1  Includes  Bermuda,  British  West  Indies,  British  East  Africa,  Gambia,  Nigeria, 
Sierra  Leone,  British  Honduras,  and  minor  colonies,  protectorates,  and  trusteeship 


territories.  For  British  Borneo— Brunei,  North  Borneo,  and  Sarawak— the  regula¬ 
tions  are  the  same  as  for  Singapore  and  the  Federation  of  Malaya. 
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NATIONS  WHICH  BAB  AMERICAN  GOODS  RECEIVE 
HUGE  FOREIGN  AID  GRANTS,  MANY  NATIONS 
BARRING  AMERICAN  GOODS  HAVE  RECEIVED  FOR¬ 
EIGN  AID  OVER  A  PERIOD  OP  40  YEARS 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  among 
these  countries  imposing  drastic  and 
rigid  trade  barriers  against  American 
products  are  countries  we  have  been 
squandering  taxpayer’s  dollars  on  for 
40  years. 

During  World  V/ar  I  we  financed  Great 
Britain,  :^ance,  Italy,  Russia,  Belgium 
and  Serbia.  Our  loans  to  these  nations 
were  made  with  proceeds  from  Liberty 
Bond  sales,  not  from  taxes. 

The  United  States,  in  effect,  “Bor¬ 
rowed”  $10  billion  from  its  citizens 
through  the  device  of  selling  them  bonds 
which  later  depreciated. 

Congress  stipulated  that  proceeds  of 
these  sales  should  go  only  to  Allies  and 
only  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

WORLD  WAR  I  FOREIGN  AID  TOTALED 

When  the  war  ended  $7,296,000,000 
had  been  advanced,  and  under  the  letter 
and  intent  of  the  Liberty  Loan  Act  that 
is  where  they  should  have  stopped.  In¬ 
stead,  under  pressure  of  our  foreign 
debtors,  particularly  Great  Britain,  an¬ 
other  $2,170,000,000  was  sent  abroad. 

I  might  invite  attention  to  the  fact, 
Mr.  President,  that  since  I  am  referring 
to  1919  or  1920,  $1  was  worth  ap¬ 
proximately  4  or  5  of  the  ones  that 
are  floating  around  currently,  so  instead 
of  $10  billion,  we  are  talking  about  $40 
billion  or  $50  billion  in  present  currency. 

FOREIGN  AID 

This  was  nothing  more  or  less  than 
peacetime  foreign  aid,  and  aid  from 
Liberty-bond  sales  did  not  stop  going  to 
Europe  until  September,  1920.  Some  of 
the  money  went  also  to  Germany  and 
Austria  contrary  to  provisions  of  the 
act. 

Of  the  more  than  two  billion  dollars 
thus  illegally  disbursed  after  World  War 
1,  Harvey  E.  Fisk  in  “The  Inter-Ally 
Debts”  states: 

It  Is  unquestionably  a  fact  that  millions 
of  dollars’  worth  of  products  purchased  with 
United  States  money  loaned  to  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  were  sent  directly  to  Germany 
with  our  sanction.  It  Is  also  true  that 
large  quantities  of  supplies  for  relief  of 
other  distressed  peoples  were  bought  with 
Liberty  Loan  money,  while  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  were  lent  to  Great  Britain  after  hostili¬ 
ties  had  ceased  to  enable  her  to  build  up 
her  trade, 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Clark  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  requests  order.  Senators  who 
desire  to  converse  will  please  retire  from 
the  Chamber,  at  the  request  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada, 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  understood  the  Chair 
was  requesting  that  there  be  order. 
Would  the  Chair  take  that  responsibilty? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bility.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair,  the 
Senate  is  in  order. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


FOREIGN-AID  FUNDS  USED  BY  BRITAIN  TO  PAY 
BACK  LOANS  TO  WALL  STREET  BANKS 

Britain  also  used  Liberty  Loan  money 
to  pay  back  $648  million  borrowed  from 
New  York  banks,  and  $1,872,000,000  to 
pay  back  loans  she  had  made  with  for¬ 
eign  governments  other  than  the  United 
States. 

Britain  did  not  pay  back  the  United 
States,  but  foreign  aid  continued. 

When  Germany  could  not  pay  her 
reparations  to  Britain  and  France  and 
Britain  would  not  pay  their  debt  to  the 
United  States,  two  plans — the  Dawes  and 
Young  plans — were  contrived  to  extend 
foreign  aid  to  Germany.  With  this 
money  Germany  was  to  pay  reparations 
to  her  former  European  adversaries,  who 
were,  in  turn,  to  pay  similar  amounts  on 
their  war  debts  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  advanced  Germany 
$2,475,000,000.  Germany  paid  this  and 
her  own  money  to  the  Allies  in  the  sum 
of  $4,470,000,000.  The  Allies  paid  $2,- 
616,000,000  on  their  war  debt.  Thus 
Uncle  Sam  paid  half  of  Germany’s  repa¬ 
rations,  and  the  Allies  made  nearly  $2 
biUion  profit  on  the  deal,  which  was  not 
imusual. 

Not  long  after  that  our  ever-loving 
allies  stopped  paying  anything  on  their 
debt  to  the  United  States. 

WORLD  WAR  I  DEBT  OF  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  NOW 
ALMOST  $18  BILLION 

Principal  and  interest  on  the  World 
War  I  debt,  as  of  June  30,  1956,  stood 
at  $17,882,359,850.18,  according  to  the 
last  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

When  the  next  annual  report  comes 
out  it  will  be  higher  because  of  accumu¬ 
lated  and  unpaid  interest. 

None  of  it,  of  course,  will  ever  be  paid, 
unless  we  receive  some  contributions 
from  honest  Finland,  the  only  nation 
that  has  made  any  payments  at  all  in 
recent  years. 

Britain’s  World  War  I  debt  still  owed 
to  the  United  States  is  $8,086,559,301.93. 
That  of  France  is  $5,569,707,289.34. 

POST-WORLD-WAR  I  LOANS  TO  GERMANY  DID  NOT 
PREVENT  WORLD  WAR  II 

Neither  country  ever  intended  to  pay 
up  its  war  debts,  including  that  owed 
on  post-World  War  I  foreign  aid.  Yet 
after  World  War  II  with  the  enormous 
British  World  War  debt  still  standing 
on  the  books,  the  United  States  blithely 
loaned  Britain  another  $3,750,000,000, 
and  with  our  sanction  she  has  begim  to 
welch  on  paying  that. 

A  post-World  War  I  debt  owed  by 
Germany  for  foreign  aid  extended  to 
her  totals  $1,192,804,499.26. 

Germany  borrowed  money  from  Brit¬ 
ain,  France  and  Holland,  her  former 
enemies.  She  borrowed  billions  more 
than  she  needed  to  meet  her  reparations 
payments.  All  of  the  money  loaned  to 
Germany  was  foreign  aid.  She  used  the 
excess  to  prepare  for  World  War  II. 

Foreign  aid  to  Germany  after  World 
War  I  helped  her  to  build  up  the  mighty 
war  machine  with  which  she  struck  at 
her  old  adversaries  in  World  War  II. 
Most  of  this  foreign  aid  came  from  the 
United  States. 


FAILURE  OF  FOREION  AID  TO  ASSURE  PEACE 
A  MATTER  OF  HISTORIC  RECORD 

There  are  few  more  preposterous 
claims  for  foreign  aid  than  the  one  that 
it  will  assure  peace.  The  record  shows 
it  did  not  keep  the  peace  after  World 
War  I;  it  prepared  the  nations  of  old 
Europe  for  another  and  bigger  war. 

Who  can  assure  us  that  foreign  aid 
extended  since  World  War  II  will  keep 
the  peace,  or  that  it  will  even  contribute 
to  maintaining  peace? 

Foreign  aid  has  been  extended  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  World 
War  II  and  its  aftermath  for  17  years, 
beginning  from  more  than  a  year  before 
our  entry  into  that  war  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  day. 

FOREIGN  AID  BURDEN  SHIFTED  TO  TAXPAYERS 
BEFORE  WORLE  WAR  H 

When  World  War  II  loomed,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  financing  Britain  and  France 
perplexed  our  statesmen  in  the  White 
House.  It  would  be  difficult,  after  the 
disastrous  experience  of  World,  War  I, 
to  finance  them  from  sales  of  liberty 
bonds.  It  would  be  equally  absurd  to 
finance  them  through  loans,  because 
everyone  then  knew  that  such  loans  are 
not  repaid.  So  the  decision  was  made 
to  finance  them  through  taxes  imposed 
on  all  our  citizens,  which  is  the  way 
foreign  aid  is  being  financed  today  17 
years  later. 

This  is  money  extracted  from  our  citi¬ 
zens  in  taxes  to  hand  over  to  some 
foreign  country. 

We  began  giving  World  War  II  foreign 
aid  on  September  3,  1940,  14  months  be¬ 
fore  Pearl  Harbor,  when  President 
Roosevelt  handed  over  to  Britain  50  de¬ 
stroyers  which  had  initially  cost  the  tax¬ 
payers  $75  million. 

Then  in  March  1941,  9  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  Congress  passed  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act.  Before  the  war  was  over 
lend-lease  had  cost  the  taxpayers  $47  1 
billion,  of  which  90  percent  went  to  3 
countries;  $28.6  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
$10.8  to  Soviet  Russia,  and  $2.6  to  Prance! 
Other  countries  received  a  total  of  $5  1 
billion. 

Congress  set  up  UNRRA,  United  Na¬ 
tions  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin¬ 
istration,  in  November  1943,  which  cost 
our  taxpayers  another  $2.7  billion. 
UNRRA  was  an  international  operation. 
The  other  45  nations  put  up  a  total  of 
only  $1  billion. 

WARTIME  PLANS  LAID  FOR  POSTWAR  FOREIGN  AID 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  Con¬ 
gress  also  authorized  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  of  which  Harry  Dexter 
White,  the  Soviet  spy,  would  become  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director,  and  to  which  $2,750 
million  in  American  taxpayers’  money 
was  paid. 

Another  foreign-aid  scheme  was  the 
International  Bank,  to  which  the  United 
States  is  obligated  to  subscribe  in  capital 
stock  to  the  amount  of  $3,175  million, 
of  which  $635  million  has  been  paid. 

Then  there  were  the  post-UNRRA  $350 
million  authorization;  the  interim-aid 
program  for  Austria,  Prance,  and  Italy, 
costing  $597  million;  and  the  Greek- 
Turkish  aid  program,  $627  million. 
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All  of  these,  except  the  British  loan, 
were  presented  to  Congress  as  tempo¬ 
rary  measures.  Even  the  so-called 
Marshall  plan,  proposed  in  1947  and  en¬ 
acted  in  1948,  was  supposed  to  continue 
for  only  4  years  and  cost  no  more  than 
$17  billion. 

PROGRAM  CALLS  FOR  PERPETUAL  FOREIGN 
HANDOUTS 

The  bill  before  us  contemplates  for¬ 
eign  aid  for  at  least  another  3  years 
and  actually  proposes  between  the  lines 
to  go  on  forever. 

Perpetual  handouts  for  perpetual  beg¬ 
gars  is  the  program. 

For  17  years  Congress  has  required 
our  taxpayers  to  finance  foreign  wars, 
foreign  industry,  foreign  trade,  and  for¬ 
eign  competition  against  American 
farmers,  wage  earners,  producers,  and 
investors. 

During  these  17  years  we  have  fought 
two  wars  ourselves  at  a  terrible  cost  in 
lives,  blood,  and  treasure. 

Yet  in  addition  to  paying  our  own  way, 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  have 


been  compelled  by  Congress  to  support 
at  one  time  or  another  every  country 
on  the  globe,  including  those  that  were 
or  have  gone  Communist. 

AVERAGE  COST  OF  FOREIGN  AID  TO  EACH  AMERICAN 
FAMILY  NOW  $2,459 

Mr.  President,  we  have  given  or 
loaned — ^mostly  given — foreign  nations 
$107  billion  since  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  II.  That  $107  billion  breaks  down 
to  $2,459  for  every  family  in  the  United 
States,  and  $619  for  every  individual  in 
the  United  States,  man,  woman,  or  child. 

The  nations  to  which  we  have  given 
money  cover  a  considerable  list.  I  have 
received  such  a  list  from  a  Mr.  Hill, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  list 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

NATIONS  ON  OUR  FOREIGN-AID  DOLE  LIST 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Calendar  op  Trade  Agreements 
Listed  below  are  the  51  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  has  concluded  re¬ 
ciprocal  trade  agreements  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  and  authority  of  the  Trade  Agree¬ 
ments  Act  of  1934,  as  amended  and  extended. 
Agreements  with  41  of  these  countries  are 
presently  in  effect:  33  are  under  the  multi¬ 
lateral  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (GATT),  and  the  remaining  8  are 
bilateral  agreements.  ' 

Meanings  of  symbols  used  in  the  list  are 
as  follows: 

*  Indicates  that  a  former  bilateral  agree¬ 
ment  was  suspended  because  the  country 
became  a  contracting  party  to  the  General 
Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  ( GATT ) . 
(B)  indicates  bilateral  agreement. 

(G),  (A),  (T),  or  (J)  indicates  multi¬ 
lateral  conference  at  which  country  nego¬ 
tiated  for  accession  to  GATT:  (G) — Geneva, 
Switzerland,  1947:  (A) — Annecy,  Prance, 

1949:  (T)— Torquay,  England,  1951:  (J)  — 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  1955. 

The  10  countries  with  which  trade  agree¬ 
ments  are  no  longer  in  effect  are  indicated 
by  striking  through. 


Country 


Argentina  (B) . 

Australia  (G) - 

Austria  (T) - 

Belgium  •  (Q)--- . — 

Brazil  *  (G) - 

Burma  (G) - 

Canada  *  (G) - 

Cevlon  (G) _ 

Chile  (G)_.. . - . . 

[China]  (G) _ 

[Colombia]  (B).. . — . 

[Costa  Rica]  (B) _ 

Cuba’  (G) - - - 

[Czechoslovakia]*  (Q) - 

Dermiark  (A) - 

Dominican  Republic  (A). 

[Ecuador] - - - 

El  Salvador,  (B) - 

Finland*  (A) - 

France*  (G) - 

Germany  (T) - - - 

Greece  (A) - 

[Guatemala]  (B) - 

Halti*(A) . . 

Honduras  (B) _ 

Iceland  (B) - 


Date 

concluded 


Oct.  14,1941 
Oct.  30,1947 
Apr.  21,1951 
Oct.  30,1947 

_ do _ 

_ do . — . 

_ do _ 

_ do _ 

_ do . 

_ do _ 

Sept.  13, 1935 
Nov.  28, 1936 
Oct.  30,1947 

_ do _ 

Oct.  10,1949 

_ do _ 

Aug.  6,1938 
Feb.  19,1937 
Oct.  10,1949 
Oct.  30,1947 
Apr.  21,1951 
Oct.  10,1949 
Apr.  24,19.36 
Oct.  10,1949 
Dec.  18,1935 
Aug.  27,1943 


Date  effective 


Nov. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

July 

July 

Jan. 

July 

Mar. 

May 

May 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Apr. 

May 

May 

Oct. 

May 

May 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

June 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Nov. 


15. 1941 
1, 1948 
19, 1951 
1, 1948 

31. 1948 

30. 1948 
1, 1948 

30. 1948 

16. 1949 

22. 1948 

20. 1936 
2, 1937 
1, 1948 

21. 1948 

28. 1950 

19. 1950 
23, 1938 

31. 1937 
25, 19.50 

1, 1948 
1, 1951 

9. 1950 
15,1936 

1. 1950 
2, 1936 

19, 1943 


Date 

terminated 


I  May  5, 1950 
Dee.  1. 1949 
’June  1,1951 

Sept.  29, 1951 
’July  17,1956 


2  Oct.  15, 1955 


Country 

Date 

concluded 

Date  effective 

Oct.  30,1947 
. do . 

July  9, 1948 

Mar.  11. 1948 

Apr.  8, 1943 
Oct.  10,1949 

June  28.1944 

Italy '(A)  . - . — 

May  30,1950 

June  8, 1955 
Oct.  30,1947 

Sept.  10, 1955 

July  30,1948 

Oct.  10,1949 

May  20, 1950 

Oct.  30,1947 
Dee.  23,1942 

Jan.  1, 1948 

[Mexico]  (B)  '  I . 

Jan.  30,1943 

Oct,  30,1947 

Jan.  1, 1948 

July  31,1948 

Oct.  10,1949 
Oct.  30,1947 

May  28,1950 

July  11,1948 

July  31,1948 

Sept.  12, 1946 
Apr.  21,1951 
Oct.  30,1947 
Oct.  10,1949 

Apr.  9, 1947 

Oct.  7, 1951 

July  12,1948 

Apr.  30,1950 

Jan.  9, 1936 

Feb.  15,1936 

[Svrial  (G)  '  J . 

Oct.  30,1947 

July  31,1948 

Apr.  21,1951 

Oct.  17,1951 

Oct.  30,1947 
_ do.  _ 

June  14,1948 

Jan.  1, 1948 

Oct.  10,1949 

Dec.  16,1953 

Nov.  6,1939 

Dec.  16.1939 

Aug.  28,1952 

Oct.  11,1952 

Date 

(^■mlnated 


‘Feb.  25,19,51 
‘June  13,1953 

2  Jan,  1, 1951 


I  Aug.  6, 1951 


1  Country  indicated  withdrew  from  tho  GATT  effective  as  of  the  termination  date 

^'^2° Bilateral  agreement  terminated  by  joint  agreement  effective  as  of  the  date  shown. 

3  CTnited  States  obligations  to  Czechoslovakia  under  the  GATT  were  suspended 
as  of  Sept.  29,  1951.  t.,-  »  t  j 

*  Prior  to  Feb.  24,  1950,  the  date  on  which  the  Republic  of  Indonesia  was  recog¬ 


nized  as  a  contracting  party,  the  Netherlands  applied  the  general  agreement  to  the 
Netherlands  Indies  as  a  Netherlands  territory. 

3  Prior  to  Oct.  29,  1954,  the  dale  on  which  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasa- 
land  was  recognized  as  a  contracting  party,  the  general  agreement  was  applied  in 
the  present  Federation  area  by  Southern  Rhodesia  and  by  the  United  Kingdom 
(for  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland). 


NATIONS  aided  by  UNITED  STATES  MAKE  TRADE 
PACTS  WITH  IRON  CURTAIN  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  MALONE.  A  list  of  trade  agree¬ 
ments  made  with  nations  to  which  we 
have  given  money,  including  the 
amounts  within  the  $107  billion  I  have 
mentioned,  and  the  nations  included  in 
the  list  of  those  which  have  made  for¬ 
eign  trade  agreements  with  our  actual 
and  potential  enemies  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  was  received  from  Robert  C. 
Hill,  Assistant  Secretary,  on  June  27,  in 
a  letter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  letter,  together  with  the  enclosures, 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  enclosures  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  June  27, 1957. 
The  Honorable  George  W.  Malone, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Malone:  The  four  catego¬ 
ries  of  date  on  Soviet  bloc  trade  requested  in 
your  letter  of  June  19,  1957  have  been  as¬ 
sembled  on  an  urgent  basis  and  are  set 
forth  in  four  enclosures  to  this  letter. 

A  listing  of  all  known  trade  agreements 
between  countries  of  the  free  world  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  is  contained  in  enclosure  No.  1. 
More  detailed  information  on  certain  of 
these  agreements  is  available  and,  on  re¬ 
quest,  could  be  furnished. 

Lists  of  goods  that  the  Soviet  Union  im¬ 
ports  are  Included  in  the  data  presented  in 
enclosures  Nos.  2  and  4. 

Lists  of  goods  that  the  Soviet  union  im¬ 
ports  from  satellite  countries,  as  a  bloc,  are 
given  in  enclosure  No.  2  and  the  distribu¬ 


tion  of  Soviet  imports  from  the  various 
satellites  is  enumerated  in  enclosure  No.  3. 
A  detailed  breakdown  by  commodity  of 
Soviet  imports  from  each  Soviet  bloc  mem¬ 
ber  is  not  available. 

Finally,  exports  during  1955  of  all  free 
world  countries  to  each  Soviet  bloc  coun¬ 
try,  broken  down  by  commodity,  are  tabu¬ 
lated  in  enclosure  4.  Preliminary  data  for 
the  first  6  months  of  1956  are  available  but 
are  not  enclosed  since  you  requested  data 
on  the  most  recent  12-month  period.  Data 
for  the  full  year  1956  are  in  the  process  of 
preparation  and,  if  you  require  this  infor¬ 
mation,  it  may  be  provided  late  this  year. 

I  trust  the  enclosed  information  is  fully 
responsive  to  your  needs. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Hill, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


1957. 
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Europe; 

Austria _ 

Belgium _ 

Denmark _ 1 

Finland _ 

France _ 

Oermauy,  West _ 

Greece _ 

Iceland _ 1. 

Italy . 1111 

Netherlands _ 

Nonvay _ <..1.111 

Portugal _ 

Sweden _ 

Switzerland _ lll'l" 

Turkey. . . 

United  Kingdom _ 

Yugoslavia _ 

Near  East  and  Africa: 

Egypt. . . . 

Ethiopia _ 

Iran _ ' 

Israel _ 

Lebanon _ 

Morocco _ 1 

Sudan _ _ _ 

Syria _ _ _ _ _ 

Yemen _ 11 

South  Asia: 

Afghanistan . 

Ceylon _ _ _ 

India _ 

Pakistan _ 

South  East  Asia: 

Burma _ 

Cambodia . 11111111 

Indonesia _ 

Latin  America; 

Argentina _ 

Brazil _ 

Colombia _ 

Mexico _ 1.1.1 

Paraguay _ 1." 

Uruguay . . 

Other: 

Canada . . 

Australia _ 


Albania 


(•) 


(•) 


Bulgaria 


(•) 

« 

(•) 

(•) 


(•) 

(•) 

(•) 


(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 


(*) 


(*) 

(•) 


(•) 


Czechoslo¬ 

vakia 


(•) 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 

(*) 

(•) 

(») 

(*) 

(•) 

(*) 

(•) 

(2) 

(•) 

(*) 

Pi 

(•) 

{*) 

(•) 

(*) 


(•) 

(*) 


(*) 


(‘) 

-(¥)- 

(•) 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 

(*) 

(•) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 

(•) 

Cl 


East  Ger¬ 
many 

Hungary 

Poland 

Rumania 

U.  S.  S.  R. 

China 

North 

Korea 

North 

Vietnam 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

Pi 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

1  ) 

U) 

(’) 

(*) 

(  ) 

(  ) 

Pi 

(•) 

iv 

h 

K  ) 

(*) 

(•) 

C  ) 

Pi 

III 

(•) 

(•) 

(*) 

(•) 

........... 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

U) 

G) 

(•) 

(») 

(•) 

(2) 

(•) 

(•) 

'(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

Pi 

K  ) 

ill 

P 

(  ) 

(*) 

(•) 

n 

. 

. 

............ 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

C) 

C) 

(•) 

(*) 

(*) 

. (•')■ 

- - 

. 

(•) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 

(  > 

(2) 

........... 

(  ) 

(*\ 

{•) 

n 

(•) 

(*) 

. 

P) 

(•) 

(•) 

(*) 

(•) 

C) 

■■"■(•) . 

(♦) 

(*) 

(•) 

........... 

. (•)■■"■ 

(•) 

(•) 

(*) 

C) 

(*) 

(*) 

Cl 

(*1 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

. 

............ 

............ 

(•>. 

(•) 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 

(•) 

Cl 

(*) 

Cl 

(*1 

Cl 

............ 

'■"« . 

(*) 

(•) 

|:i 

C) 

........... . 

_ _ _ 

{*) 

...........  , 

- ....... 

1 

...........  - 

— . - 

>  Payments  agreement  only. 


V  w  «.<jiuuca  oKiccuiouis  kuuwu  in  ne  m  force,  agreements  which  are  assumed 
to  have  bMn  tacitly  renewed,  and  newly  signed  agreements  of  uncertain  date  of 
entry  into  force. 

Composition  of  Soviet  trade  in  1955 
_  [In  millions  of  current  United  States  dollars] 


Imports: 

1.  Machinery  and  equipment _ 

2.  Crude  materials  and  fuels _ 

Coal  and  coke _ 

Oil  and  oil  products _ 

Metals  and  ores _ 

Natural  rubber _ 

Cotton _ 

Other  textile  materials _ 

Peanuts,  soy  beans,  and  oil¬ 
seeds _ 

Others _ 11.11 

3.  Foods  and  consumer  goods _ 1., 

Meats  and  dairy  products _ 

Sugar . . . . 

Grains _ 

Textile  fabrics _ _ _ '  , 


Total. 


Percent 
of  total 

Total 

value 

Bloc 

(percent! 

Nonbloe  • 
(percent! 

33.0 

1,025 

81.5 

19.5 

48.0 

1,500 

84.6 

15.6 

3.1 

95 

99.0 

1.0 

2.8 

85 

60.0 

40.0 

9.5 

295 

.8 

25 

20.0 

80.0 

.6 

20 

0 

100.0 

6.4 

170 

79.5 

20.6 

3.6 

no 

100.0 

0 

22.2 

695 

88.0 

12.0 

19.0 

695 

72.5 

27.6 

4.  2 

131 

82.5 

17.6 

2.9 

90 

41.0 

69.0 

2.2 

70 

66.0 

34.0 

3.2 

100 

95.0 

6.0 

100.0 

3,125 

Exports: 

1.  Machinery  and  equipment . 

■  2.  Fuels  and  crude  materials _ 

Coal.. . . 

Oil  and  oil  products _ 

Metals _ _ 

Lumber  and  wood  products. 

Cotton _ 

Furs . 

Fiber  flax _ _ 

Others _ 

3.  Foods  and  consumer  goods _ 

Grains _ 

Sugar _ _ _ _ Ill 

Meat  and  dairy  products _ 

Textiles _ 

Fruits  and  vegetables _ 


Total. 


Percent 
of  total 

Total 

value 

Bloc 

(percent) 

Nonbloc  • 
(percent) 

22. 1 

690 

97.5 

2.5 

69.9 

1, 870 

74.6 

25.5 

1.3 

40 

».o 

100.0 

6.4 

200 

59.5 

40.5 

15.2 

470 

82.0 

18.0 

4.7 

145 

29.5 

70.6 

11.3 

355 

83.0 

17.0 

1.5 

45 

40.0 

60.0 

.1 

5 

87.6 

12.5 

19.4 

605 

87.5 

12.5 

18.0 

560 

83.0 

17.0 

10.3 

320 

84.5 

15.6 

.8 

25 

8.0 

92.0 

.3 

10 

90.0 

10.0 

1.6 

60 

88.0 

12.0 

1.5 

45 

72.0 

28.0 

100.0 

3, 125  j 

statistics  from  the  Department  of  Commerce:  flgm-es  would  bo 
Slightly  higher  were  Soviet  statistics  available. 


2  Small  amounts  were  exported  to  East  Germany,  Rumania,  and  Hungary. 


Distribution  of  the  trade  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
[In  millions  of  current  United  States  dollars] 


1937 

1950 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1937 

1950 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

Total _ 

Percent _ 

Bloc . . . 

Percent _ 

Communist  China 

Percent _ 

East  Germany _ 

Perhent  . 

Czechoslovakia. 

Percent _ 

Poland _ _ 

Percent _  _ 

801 

100.0 

61 

7.5 
17 

2.0 

28 

3.6 

8 

1.0 

6 

0.7 

^  2, 570 
100.0 
2,010 

78.5 
350 

10.0 

327 

12.5 
416 

16.0 

340 

13.0 

6.750 
100.0 

4.750 

82.5 
1,060 

18.0 

915 

16.0 

690 

12.0 

695 

10.6 

6,250 

100.0 

4,900 

78.5 
1, 175 

18.5 
1,040 

16.5 
745 

12.0 

665 

10.5 

6. 2.50 
100.0 
4,875 
78.0 
1,250 
20.0 
935 
15.0 
795 
12.6 
695 
9.6 

6.830 
100.0  • 
6, 160 

75.5 
1,300 

19.0 

1,090 

16.0 

925 

13.5 
505 
7.6 

Rumania  . . 

Percent _ 

Hungary _ 

Percent.  _ 

Bulgaria _ 

Percent _ 

Albania _ _ 

Percent _ 

Other  bloc  countries  and  unac¬ 
counted  for.  . . 

Nonbloe  .  _ 

Percent 

Alternative  nonbloe 

740 

92.5 

235 

9.0 

130 

5.0 

120 

4.6 

12 

0.5 

660 

22.0 

320 
5.5 
320 
6.  5 
195 
4.0 
16 
0.3 

6.50 

1,000 

17.5 

815 

325 

5.0 

300 

4.5 
205 

3.6 
14 

0.2 

430 

1, 350 
21.6 

1, 130 

365 

6.0 

250 

4.0 

180 

3.0 

23 

0.4 

480 

1,375 

22.0 

1, 190 

420 
6.0 
190 
2.5 
190 
2.  5 
24 
0.3 

605 
1, 670 
24.  5 
1.620 
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Notes  fob  Summary  Tables  Showing  Ex¬ 
ports  TO  AND  Imports  From  Soviet  Bloc 
Countries  by  Free-World  Countries, 
January-December  1955 
These  summary  tables  show  the  trade  of 
free-world  countries,  by  commodity  groups, 
with  the  Soviet  bloc  (i.  e.,  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany, 
Hungary,  Poland,  Rumania,  U.  S.  S.  R.,  and 
China).  The  total  value  of  free-world  ex¬ 
ports  and  imports  as  shown  on  the  attached 
sheets  represents  all  the  known  officially  re¬ 
ported  trade  of  free-world  countries  (total¬ 
ing  69)  with  Soviet  bloc  countries,  except 
those  whose  trade  did  not  exceed  $1  million 
in  any  year  after  1950.  The  commodity  de¬ 
tails  in  these  tables  relate  only  to  the  trade 
of  44  countries.  However,  their  exports  com¬ 
prised  99  percent  of  the  total  known  free- 
world  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc  and  their 
imports  were  94  percent. 

Commodity  data  were  compiled  from  the 
latest  available  official  publications  of  each 
country  or  from  other  official  sources  as  of 
August  1956.  The  44  countries  included  in 
the  tables  are;  OEEC  countries — Austria, 
Belgium-Luxembourg,  Denmark,  France, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  Greece,  Ice¬ 
land.  Ireland,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Portugal,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey  and 
United  Kingdom;  other  countries — Algeria, 
Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Burma,  Canada, 
Ceylon,  Cuba  (exports  only),  Egypt,  Finland, 
French  Morocco,  Gold  Coast,  Hong  Kong, 
India,  Indonesia,  Israel.  Iran,  Japan,  Malaya, 
New  Zealand,  Nigeria,  Pakistan,  Sudan,  Tai¬ 
wan.  Union  of  South  Africa,  United  States, 
Uruguay,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  above  list  includes  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC) 
countries  and  all  other  countries  whose  ex¬ 
ports  to  or  imports  from  the  Soviet  bloc 
totaled  $5  million  or  more  in  any  year  after 
1951  with  5  exceptions.  These — Cuba  (im¬ 


ports  only),  Iraq,  Lebanon,  Syria,  and  Viet¬ 
nam — have  not  yet  published  commodity 
data  showing  trade  with  the  bloc  for  the 
year  1955. 

Of  the  countries  for  which  commodity  de¬ 
tail  is  presented,  the  following  do  not  show 
the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  separately; 
Brazil,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Taiwan, 
and  Uruguay.  The  total  official  trade  with 
the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany  is  therefore 
greater  than  the  totals  shown  by  an  un¬ 
known,  though  probably  quite  small, 
amount. 

China  data  as  far  as  possible  refer  to 
mainland  (Communist)  China,  including 
Manchuria,  Inner  Mongolia,  and  Tibet.  The 
following  are  known  exceptions  to  this  rule: 
Algeria,  Prance,  Iran,  and  Italy  Include 
Taiwan;  Austria,  Norway  and  the  United 
Kingdom  Include  Outer  Mongolia;  Australia 
excludes  Manchuria;  Egypt  includes  Mon¬ 
golia;  Indonesia  includes  Outer  Mongolia 
and  excludes  Manchuria;  Ireland  Includes 
Taiwan  and  excludes  Manchuria;  Switzer¬ 
land  includes  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao;  Portugal  includes  Taiwan  and  ex¬ 
cludes  Inner  Mongolia.  Total  values  include 
an  unknown  amount  of  duplication  of  trade 
through  Hong  Kong. 

Exports  are  valued  f.  o.  b.,  port  of  ship¬ 
ment,  by  all  countries  except  Canada  and 
the  Union  of  South  Africa,  which  value  ex¬ 
ports  f.  o.  b.,  inland  point  of  shipment,  and 
the  United  States  which  values  exports  f.  a.  s. 
Imports  are  valued  c.  i.  f.  by  all  countries 
except  Australia,  Canada,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  the  United  States,  which  report 
f.  o.  b.  values.  Adjustment#  have  not  been 
made  for  these  differences. 

Figures  are  for  special  trade  (I.  e..  Im¬ 
ports  from  consumption  and  domestic  ex¬ 
ports)  except  for  the  following  countides 
which  report  general  trade  (1.  e.,  general 
Imports  and  exports,  including  reexports) : 
Australia,  Brazil  (imports  only) ,  Burma,  Cey¬ 
lon,  Cuba,  Gold  Coast,  Hong  Kong,  India, 


Ireland,  Japan,  Malaya,  Nigeria,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Pakistan,  Sudan,  Union  of  South  Africa, 
United  Kingdom,  and  United  States.  Taiwan 
reports  general  imports  minus  reexports. 

Commodity  groups  are  arranged  as  far  as 
possible  according  to  the  United  Nations 
Standard  International  Trade  Classification. 
Because  of  the  nature  of  the  raw  data,  the 
commodity  group  totals  cannot  be  entirely 
complete.  Detailed  commodity  figures  are 
not  available  for  all  free-world  countries  by 
each  Soviet  bloc  country.  Moreover,  the  data 
as  published  by  the  individual  countries 
could  not  be  combined  into  strictly  compar¬ 
able  categories.  The  groups  shown  are  those 
categories  into  which  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  trade  could  be  combined,  and  gener¬ 
ally  understate  the  total  value  of  the  trade 
in  each  group. 

An  “other  and  unspecified”  item  has  been 
listed  under  many  commodity  groups,  as 
well  as  at  the  end  of  the  tables,  to  cover 
items  not  comparable  with  more  detailed  / 
SITC  categories  and,  in  some  instances,  to 
group  items  valued  at  less  than  $10,000.  The 
value  of  “other  and  unspecified  merchandise” 
at  the  end  of  each  table  also  includes  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  for  which  commodity  detail 
is  not  available  because  data  were  not  re¬ 
ported  in  complete  detail,  or  are  entirely 
lacking  for  all  or  part  of  1955.  The  major 
share  of  unspecified  exports  is  accounted  for 
by  exports  valued  at  $7,000,000  from  India, 
$11,700,000  from  Burma,  $9,900,000  from  Iran, 
and  $2  million  from  Lebanon.  The  major 
unknown  Import  detail  consists  of  imports 
valued  at  $17,700,000  by  India,  $2,700,000  by 
Burma,  $5,846,000  by  Iran,  $5,200,000  by  Iraq, 
$5,400,000  by  Lebanon,  $5,500,000  by  Syria, 
and  $8,500,000  by  Vietnam. 

Wherever  possible,  the  statistics  have  been 
converted  from  original  currency  units  to 
United  States  dollars  at  the  rates  published 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Other¬ 
wise,  rates  as  reported  by  the  countries 
themselves  have  been  used. 


Free-world  exports  to  Soviet  bloc  countries  by  commodity  groups,  January-December  1955 


(Value  in  thousands  of  United  States  dollars] 


Commodity  group 

Total  to 
Soviet  bloc 

Total  to 
Soviet  bloc 
in  Europe 

Al¬ 

bania 

Bul¬ 

garia 

Czecho¬ 

slo¬ 

vakia 

Soviet 
zone  of 
Ger¬ 
many 

Hun¬ 

gary 

Poland 

Ru¬ 

mania 

U.S.S.B. 

Soviet 
bloc  in 
Eastern 
Europe  1 

China  * 

Exports,  total _ _ _ 

3  <  2, 061,  808 

3  1,  747,  290 

681 

25,  900 

261, 962 

275,  050 

190, 043 

325, 703 

77, 797 

590, 148 

314,  493 

422, 497 

401, 943 

1, 837 

77, 196 

82, 149 

49,490 

53,079 

11,  633 

126, 257 

302 

20,554 

12,  626 

12,  511 

151 

2, 191 

6,134 

77 

54 

3,868 

36 

115 

34,  619 

34;  561 

4 

9,982 

3,440 

1,273 

199 

1 

19,  656 

6 

58 

20,  402 

20,  402 

9,  097 

11, 305 

7, 422 

7,418 

1,098 

5,594 

24 

648 

54 

4 

1, 520 

1, 520 

319 

1,  201 

1*  636 

1*  478 

988 

62 

58 

380 

58 

Fish  and  fish  preparations . . - . . 

49,  722 

49,  600 

311 

7,931 

21, 128 

160 

1,093 

884 

18.  001 

ii2 

122 

Cereals  and  cereal  preparations . 

119,927 

107, 171 

• 

255 

9, 191 

6,936 

32,  819 

44,  359 

4,633 

8,978 

12,  756 

69, 548 

69, 480 

1,  398 

27,003 

37,  356 

3,709 

14 

68 

31, 056 

18]  460 

^200 

3,523 

6 

3,440 

327 

8,964 

12,  596 

7, 161 

7,069 

255 

3,479 

1,517 

1,650 

168 

92 

2*  542 

2;  542 

2;  086 

356 

65 

45 

Other  and  unspecified  cereals  and  cereal  prepara- 

tions _ 

9,620 

9,620 

28 

1,896 

3, 804 

3,340 

552 

49,  Ifif' 

48,  787 

— 

1,075 

11,179 

15,666 

3,592 

1,685 

2,139 

13,  447 

4 

376 

62,  452 

59, 098 

4,732 

359 

3,947 

23 

1,958 

48. 079 

3,354 

25,  614 

25,  410 

32 

6,  462 

2,655 

1,253 

3,047 

470 

11,468 

23 

204 

15,  980 

14,  073 

5,959 

1, 861 

2,015 

1,891 

294 

2,019 

44 

1,907 

10, 658 

10, 658 

7, 829 

689 

1.  493 

635 

110 

2 

i,  878 

7, 878 

1,200 

2,945 

2,783 

104 

765 

91 

Other  and  imspecified  foods. . — . . . . . 

2,978 

1,378 

9 

26 

1,258 

26 

7 

29 

23 

1,600 

Beverages  and  tobacco _ _ _ 

40,897 

38, 824 

1 

7,252 

11,  302 

2,987 

12,261 

230 

4,723 

68 

2,073 

2,833 

2,796 

1 

718 

1, 0.57 

268 

343 

207 

168 

34 

37 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  manufactures - 

38,064 

36,028 

6,  534 

10,245 

2,719 

11,918 

23 

4.555 

34 

2,036 

Crude  materials,  inedible,  except  mineral  fuels _ 

617, 870 

501, 194 

6,443 

106,  873 

38,  456 

64, 961 

131, 738 

22,626 

129,763 

334 

116,670 

42,680 

42, 463 

9. 173 

1, 153 

4,885 

9,801 

1,713 

15,  711 

27 

217 

a  69.5 

3  695 

'  361 

3,  262 

63 

1 

18 

7,113 

4, 893 

2,062 

■  638 

210 

1, 199 

686 

198 

2,220 

79, 921 

64, 862 

451 

11, 175 

1,694 

21,463 

613 

19, 466 

25,059 

i,  715 

1;  715 

9 

1,251 

455 

43,  435 

43, 349 

718 

2,656 

9,491 

12, 673 

352 

1 

17, 449 

9 

86 

8, 905 

8.  551 

208 

1,297 

234 

644 

302 

647 

5,219 

_ 

354 

Pulp  and  waste  paper... _ _ _ _ 

23,096 

22,616 

575 

1,783 

1,523 

2,744 

9,062 

417 

6,612 

480 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Commodity  group 


Crude  materials,  etc. — Continued 
Te.\tilc  fibers. 

Wool  and  other  animal  hair 
Cotton 
Jute 

Other  vegetable  fibers 

Synthetic  fibers _ 

Waste  materials  from  textile  fabrics 
Other  and  unspecified  textile  fibers. 

Crude  fertilizers  and  minerals,  except  coal,  petroleum 
and  precious  stones _ 

Natural  phosphates _ 

Crude  minerals  except  fertilizers  and  fuels 

Metalliferous  ores  and  metal  scrap 

Iron  ore  and  concentrates _ 

Ores  of  nonferrous  base  metals  and  TOnceiitrates” 
Unspecified  ores  and  metal  scrap 

Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials,  inedible 

Crude  animal  materials,  inedible.. _ 

Crude  vegetable  materials,  inedible 

Unspecified  cnide  materials _ : _ 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants,  and  related  materials' 

Coal,  coke,  and  briquets _ 

Petroleum,  crude,  and  products _ 

Gas,  natural  and  manufactured:  electric  energy 
Unspecified  mineral  fuels  and  related  materials 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats 
Chemieals. 

Inorganic  chemicals 

Organic  chemicals _ 

Mineral  tar  and  crude  coal-tar  chemicals 
Dyeing,  tanning  and  coloring  materials 

Coal-tar  dyestuffs  and  natural  indigo... 

Dyeing  and  tanning  extracts  and  materials _ 

Pigments,  paints,  varnishes  and  related  materials. 

Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  products _ 

Essential  oils  and  perfume  materials;  toilet,  polishing, 
and  cleansing  preparations 
Fertilizers,  manufactured 

Nitrogenous  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials. 

n.  e.  s _ t _ 

Phosphatie  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  'materlarsl 

n.  e.  s _ _ 

Potassic  fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials,  n.  c.  s.. 

Explosives... _ _ I _ 

Synthetic  plastic  materials  in  primary  forms 

Other  and  unspecified  chemicals _ 

Manufactured  goods  classified  chiefly  by  material 

Leather,  dressed  furs,  and  manufactures,  except  travel 

goods,  clothing  and  footwear _ 

Rubber  manufactures  except  clothing  and  footwear  ' 
Wood  manufactures 
Cork  manufactures 

Paper,  paperboard,  and  manufactures. _ 

Textile  yam,  fabrics  and  manufactures,  except  clothiugl 

Wool  and  hair  yam.  fabrics  and  manufactures. 
Cotton  yam,  fabrics  and  manufactures. 

Jute  yarn,  fabrics  and  manufactures _ 

Synthetic  fiber  yam,  fabrics  and  manufactures _ 

Other  and  unspecified  yarn,  fabrics  and  manufac¬ 
tures _ 

Nonmctallic  mineral  manufactures _ 

Lime,  cement,  and  fabricated  construction  mate¬ 
rials,  except  glass _ 

Other  mineral  manufactures,  except  pottery  and 

glass _ 

Glass,  glassware  and  pottery. 

Sliver,  platinum,  gems  and  jewelry 
Rase  metals  and  manufactmes. 

Pig  iron  and  ferroalloys _ 

Other  and  unspecified  iron  and  steel  and  semi¬ 
manufactures _ 

Copper  wire  rods  and  wire _ Illllirilll”! 

Other  and  unspecified  copper  and  semimanufac¬ 
tures _ 

Nickel  and  semimanufactures .  . . 

Aluminum  and  semimanufactures 
Lead  and  semimanufactures 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Free-world  exports  to  Soviet  bloc  countries  by  commodity  groups,  January—December  1953 — Continued 


[Value  in  thousands  of  United  States  dollars] 


Commodity  group 

Total  to 
Soviet  bloc 

Total  to 
Soviet  bloc 
in  Europe 

Al¬ 

bania 

Bul¬ 

garia 

Czecho¬ 

slo¬ 

vakia 

Soviet 
Zone  of 
Ger¬ 
many 

Hun¬ 

gary 

Poland 

Ru¬ 

mania 

U.S.S.R. 

Soviet 
bloc  in 
Eastern 
Europe  ‘ 

China  > 

Manufactured  goods,  clas.sified,  etc. — Continued 

Base  metals  and  manufactures — Continued 

132 

104 

1 

83 

3 

17 

28 

3,828 

3,  828 

607 

u  137 

1,980 

io4 

Other  and  unspecified  base  metals  and  semimanu- 

2,  970 

2, 944 

795 

1,102 

77 

709 

9 

252 

26 

282 

87 

36 

6 

3 

23 

17 

2 

195 

Iron  and  steel  structural  parts,  wire  cables,  netting. 

3,933 

3, 917 

5 

355 

24 

47 

280 

873 

492 

1, 841 

16 

Copper  structural  parts,  wire  cables,  netting,  and 

709 

702 

3 

101 

523 

20 

7 

Manufactures  of  metals,  other _ 

17,  069 

15,  585 

35 

1,340 

606 

3,6w 

1, 188 

1, 951 

740 

5,982 

53 

1.484 

Other  and  unspecified  metals  and  manufactures _ 

30, 148 

29,694 

8 

17 

29,022 

17 

21 

2 

7 

454 

Unspecified  manufactured  goods  classified  chiefly  by 

640 

591 

5 

16 

535 

2 

12 

3 

6 

12 

49 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment . . - . — 

275,  265 

260,  230 

5 

3,861 

8.132 

14, 369 

8,373 

35, 651 

4,564 

184,  678 

597 

15,  035 

Machinery  other  than  electric _ — 

114, 879 

108,  657 

1 

1,690 

4,430 

9,654 

5,225 

22,600 

3,076 

61, 588 

393 

6,222 

25, 484 

25,  306 

514 

320 

1, 924 

761 

10, 173 

345 

11,167 

102 

178 

2,  291 

.  2, 291 

11 

124 

19 

127 

'621 

70 

i,  294 

25 

'  210 

'  210 

5 

23 

116 

5 

52 

9 

505 

306 

5 

8 

72 

13 

197 

2 

4 

5 

199 

3,613 

3,451 

83 

132 

616 

273 

435 

81 

1,798 

33 

62 

Conveying,  hoisting,  excavating,  road  construe- 

13, 626 

13, 403 

147 

390 

759 

154 

2,623 

57 

9,193 

80 

223 

Paper  mill,  pulp  mill,  and  paper  proce.ssing  ma- 

7,831 

4,948 

5 

35 

2 

14 

197 

1,138 

3,557 

2,883 

19, 614 

18,458 

143 

128 

338 

278 

549 

29 

16, 875 

118 

1, 156 

3,  721 

3;  561 

17 

63 

380 

123 

63 

53 

2;  862 

'  160 

5;  061 

4;  978 

81 

1,398 

124 

1,  452 

1,804 

119 

83 

Other  and  unspecified  mining,  construction  and 

15,  301 

14,685 

1 

446 

779 

240 

1,398 

3,636 

729 

7,456 

616 

Unspecified  nonelectrical  machinery _ 

17,  722 

17,060 

233 

1,030 

5, 180 

516 

2,297 

401 

7,373 

30 

662 

Electric  machinery,  apparatus  and  appliances . 

38,  222 

35,  527 

1 

1,559 

2,436 

3,430 

2, 162 

9,045 

662 

16,128 

104 

2,695 

Electric  generators,  alternators,  motors,  convert- 

14,  968 

14,  730 

1,073 

383 

13 

194 

4,218 

41 

8,772 

36 

238 

Radio  and  other  apparatus  for  telegraphy,  tele- 

phony,  television  and  radar. _ _ 

1,730 

1,477 

1 

127 

147 

42 

227 

673 

97 

160 

3 

253 

2,  486 

2,272 

114 

24 

77 

107 

460 

361 

1, 129 

214 

Other  and  unspecified  electric  machinery . . 

19,  038 

17;  048 

245 

1,  882 

3,298 

1,634 

3, 69,4 

163 

6,067 

65 

1,990 

Transport  equipment _ _ _ _ _ 

120,  489 

115,674 

3 

499 

1,154 

1,269 

952 

3,924 

817 

106,  956 

100 

4,815 

1. 263 

1,  202 

10 

111 

34 

'  447' 

309 

260 

31 

61 

Road  motor  vehicles _ _ 

L977 

7,  <>34 

3 

448 

870 

452 

670 

2,954 

491 

1,694 

52 

343 

769 

412 

24 

14 

34 

247 

48 

8 

37 

357 

Ships  and  boats.  _ _ _ 

109, 625 

105, 601 

153 

466 

104,965 

17 

4, 024 

Unspecified  transport  equipment _ r _ _ _ 

855 

'  825 

17 

6 

783 

1 

9 

9 

30 

Unspecified  machinery  and  transport  equipment _ 

1,675 

372 

113 

112 

16 

34 

82 

9 

6 

1, 303 

Miscellaneous  manufactured  articles _ 

53,448 

35,124 

3 

565 

3,535 

10, 176 

2,026 

6,167 

1,215 

10, 934 

497 

18;  324 

Prefabricated  buildings  and  assembled  parts . 

8, 702 

8, 702 

351 

8,351 

Clothing _ 

1.  514 

1,  415 

13 

54 

598 

1 

497 

12 

'  189 

51 

99 

Footwear _ _ _ 

3, 925 

3, 925 

126 

2,  321 

5 

829 

80 

563 

1 

Instruments,  photographic  goods,  watches  and  clocks. 

3L684 

14/060 

3 

484 

2,433 

3,701 

1,651 

3,298 

670 

1,548 

272 

17,624 

Professional  and  scientific  instr  uments  and  appa- 

ratus _ _ _ _ _ 

6,799 

4, 330 

108 

822 

574 

510 

1,112 

192 

835 

177 

2,469 

Photographic  and  motion-picture  supplies  and 

film _ 

3, 858 

2.914 

8 

424 

114 

321 

1,  233 

43 

676 

95 

944 

Watches  and  clocks......... _ _ _ 

«  19,  798 

5,587 

3 

368 

1, 187 

1,795 

820 

942 

435 

37 

»  14,211 

Unspecified  Instruments,  photographic  '  goods. 

watches  and  clocks  _ _ _  _ 

1,  229 

1.  229 

1,218 

11 

Other  and  unspecified  manufactured  articles _ 

7, 623 

7,  022 

68 

571 

3, 556 

369 

1,  543 

453 

283 

173 

601 

IMiscellaneous  transactions  and  commodities... _ _ _ 

6, 912 

6,  543 

16 

790 

46 

565 

3, 343 

170 

599 

14 

369 

other  and  unspecified  merchandise  ' . . . . 

>  41,  375 

>  30;  603 

167 

1,008 

8,074 

» 4, 718 

2,389 

5;  026 

935 

14,  725 

1“  10, 753 

>  Includes  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc  countries  in  Europe  which  could  not  be  broken 
down  by  individual  countries. 

2  China  data  as  far  as  possible  refer  to  Mainland  (Communist)  China,  including 
Manchuria,  Inner  Mongolia,  and  Tibet.  The  following  are  known  exceptions  to 
this  rule;  Algeria,  Chile,  France,  Iran,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Syria  include  Taiwan; 
Austria,  Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom  include  Outer  Mongolia;  Australia 
excludes  Manchuria;  Egypt  includes  Mongolia;  Indonesia  includes  Outer  Mongolia 
and  e.xcludes  Manchuria;  Ireland  includes  Taiwan  and  excludes  Manchuria;  Switzed 
land  includes  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong  and  Macao;  Porutgal  includes  Taiwan  and 
excludes  Inner  Mongolia. 

>  Includes  exports  to  East  Austria  of  miscellaneous  manufactured  articles  valued 
at  $6,000. 

<  Includes  exports  to  North  Korea  of  wool  and  other  animal  hair  valued  at  $6,000; 
to  North  Vietnam,  imspecificd  merchandise  valued  at  $18,000;  and  to  Outer  Mon¬ 
golia,  unspecified  merchandise  valued  at  $1,000. 

s  Includes  exports  from  the  Netherlands  valued  at  .$2,504,000  for  which  Eastern 
F.uropean  country  detail  Is  not  available,  representing  a  combined  total  of  coal-tar 
d.vestuffs  and  chemical  fertilizers  without  further  value  detail. 

•  Includes  exports  of  watches  and  clocks  fi'om  Switzerland  to  “China"  valued  at 
$13,503,(X)0,  most  of  which  may  have  been  shipped  to  Hong  Kong  since  Switzerland’s 
reported  trade  with  China  comprises  Communist  China,  Taiwan,  Hong  Kong  and 
Macao.  Hong  Kong’s  1955  imports  of  watches  and  clocks  from  Switzerland  were 
valued  at  $12,977,000;  exports  of  watches  and  clocks  from  Hong  Kong  to  Coniinunist 


China  during  the  same  iieriod  were  valued  at  $560,000,  which  may  include  some 
reexports  of  goods  originating  in  Switzerland. 

t  The  major  share  of  unspecified  exports  is  accounted  for  by  exports  from  India 
valued  at  $7,825,000  for  which  commodity  detail  is  unavailable  and  by  exports  for 
which  commodity  detail  is  entirely  lacking  in  all  or  part  of  1955  (indicated  in  the 
following  by  the  monthsjior  which  no  detail  is  Included),  exports  valued  at  $5,710,000 
from  Burma  (October-December) ,  $9,893,000  from  Iran  (July-December),  $1,997,000 
from  Lebanon  (January-Uecemlier),  and  $2,059,000  for  French  West  Africa  (January- 
Hecember). 

*  Figure  shown  is  balancing  figure  and  is  less  than  the  sum  of  other  and  unspecified 
merchandise  by  $6,439,000,  the  total  of  the  column  headed  “Soviet  Bloc  in  Eastern 
Europe." 

•  Includes  certain  exports  from  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  the  Soviet 
Zone  of  Germany  which  are  not  shown  above  because  they  are  reported  in  broad 
categories,  as  followsr  stones,  earths  and  their  manufactures,  valued  at  $670,000; 
other  minerals  and  their  products,  $138,000;  wood  and  cork  manufactures,  $679,000 
and  other  and  unspecified  wood,  $363,000. 

Includes  exports  from  the  Netherlands  to  China  valued  at  $875,000,  representing 
a  combined  total  of  synthetic  fibers,  coal-tar  dyestuffs  and  chemical  fertilizers  for 
which  value  detail  is  not  available. 

Note.— Leaders  indicated  negligible  values  or  no  trade. 
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Free-world  imports  from  Soviet  bloc  countries  by  commodity  groups,  January- December  1955 

[Value  in  thousands  of  United  States  dollars] 


Commodity 


Imports,  total. 


Food. 


Live  animals,  chiefly  for  food - z - 

Meat  and  meat  preparations - - 

Butter _ 

Eggs _ _ _ _ — 

Other  and  unspeciOed  dairy  products;  honey. 
Fish  and  fish  preparations . . 


Cereals  and  cereal  preparations. 


Wheat  and  wheat  flour . . . 

Rice  and  rice  flour — - - - - - - 

Barley _ _ _ _ - 

Corn - - - - - . --- 

Other  and  unspecified  cereals  and  cereal  prepara¬ 
tions _ 


Fruits  and  vegetables - 

Sugar  and  sugar  preparations. 
Tea. 


Coffee,  cocoa,  spices,  and  preparations. 

Feeding  stuff  for  animals - 

Other  and  unspecified  foods . . 


Beverages  and  tobacco. 


Beverages _ 

Tobacco  and  tobacco  manufactures. 


Crude  materials,  Inedible,  except  mineral  fuels. 


Hides  and  skins,  undressed - 

Fur  skins,  undressed _ 

Soybeans - - - - --- 

Other  and  unspecified  oilseeds,  oilnuts,  and  ou  kernels. 

Crude  rubber,  including  synthetic  and  reclaimed - 

Fuelwood  and  charcoal _ _ _ 

Wood  in  the  round  or  simply  worked - 

Pulp  and  waste  paper - 

Textile  fibers _ _ _ 


Silk _ 7. - - - . 

Cashmere  goat  hair _ 

Wool  and  other  animal  hair,  except  cashmere. 

Cotton _ 

Jute  and  other  vegetable  fibers - 

Other  and  unspecified  textile  fibers . . 


Crude  fertilizers  and  minerals,  except  coal,  petroleum, 
and  precious  stones - - - - . — - 


Natural  phosphates - - - - - 

Crude  potash  salts - 

Other  and  unspecified  crude  fertilizers _ 

Crude  minerals,  except  fertilizers  and  fuels. 


Metalliferous  ores  and  metal  scrap. 


Iron  ore  and  concentrates _ 

Iron  and  steel  scrap . . 

Manganese  ore  and  concentrates _ 

Chromium  ore  and  concentrates _ 

Other  and  unspecified  ores  of  uonferrous  base 

metals  and  concentrates _ 

Nonferrous  metal  scrap _ _ 


Animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials,  uicdiblc. 


Bristles _ 

Feathers _ _ _ _ — . 

Other  and  unspecified  crude  animal  materials - 

Vegetable  materials  for  plaiting,  including  bamboo. 
Plants,  seeds,  and  parts  of  plants,  mainly  for  use 

in  medicines  or  perfumery . . . 

Other  and  unspecified  crude  vegetable  materials.. 
Unspecified  animal  and  vegetable  crude  materials. 

Unspecified  crude  materials _ 

Mineral  fuels,  lubricants  and  related  materials _ 


Coal,  coke,  and  briquettes.-. _ 

Petroleum,  crude  and  partly  refined _ 

Gasoline  and  other  light  oils  for  similar  uses _ 

Gas  oil,  diesel  oil,  and  other  fuel  oils _ 

Other  and  unspecified  petroleum  and  products.. 
Gas,  natural  and  manufactured;  electric  energy. 

Animal  and  vegetable  oils  anjj  fats.. _ 


Tung  oil _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Other  and  unspecified  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and 
fats _ _ _ _ _ 


Total  to 
Soviet  bloc 


3  *  2,  418,  388 


503,  703 


40,  995 
74,  912 
6,297 
45,  329 
1,  614 
21,983 


150,  230 


44,  532 
41,737 
4.  845 
23,059 

36,  057 


68, 145 
41,353 
25,  935 
4,169 
19,  000 
6.801 


Total  to 
Soviet  bloc 
in  Eui  ope 


3  1,914, 347 


11,034 


2,992 

8,042 


665, 0S4 


3,486 
32,  749 
42,  696 
31,  587 
2,175 
2.  239 
200,  936 
13,  218 
101,  288 


11,902 
9,586 
17,  861 
57. 109 
3,  251 
1,489 


44,  443 


6,145 
10, 445 
1,  238 
26,  615 


22,812 


917 
1,  872 
12,286 
2,539 

2,278 

2,920 


66,881 


20,  316 

13,  338 
4,238 
2,453 

12,004 

14,  327 
205 


574 
402,  245 


259,  521 
1,5,  376 
28,415 
45,271 
53,043 
619 


23,394 


10,  817 
12,  577 


309, 098 


11,179 
65,  454 
5,297 
18,  596 
1,468 
12,  607 


106,  411 


44,  532 
9.50 
4,  413 
23,038 

33,  478 


21,  793 
41,  229 
2 

1. 125 
18,  598 
5,339 


8, 394 


1,250 
7, 144 


391,  348 


997 
29,  055 
678 
.5,  480 
2, 175 

7Q5 
200,  396 
13,  218 
62,  299 


869 


3,268 
55,  215 
1,487 
1,460 


34,137 


6, 145 
10,445 
1,013 
16,  534 


21,  727 


18 

1,829 

12,286 

2,539 

2,171 

2,884 


20,038 


6,  .539 
5,  260 
1,  668 
385 

1,670 

5,315 

201 


353 
400,  444 


257,  720 
15, 376 
28,  415 
45,  271 
53,043 
619 


6,933 


6, 933 


Al¬ 

bania 


292 


125 


81 


20 


20 


24 


24 


Bul¬ 

garia 


24,  664 


7,272 

309 
155 
14 
2,  970 


927 


92 

34 


38 

179 

462 


Czecho¬ 

slo¬ 

vakia 


344, 149 


31,  676 


280 

1,203 


11 

153 


16.196 


1,  380 
8 

1,922 


12,  886 

5,  229 
7,845 


152 

2 

605 


5,  452 


19 
5,  433 


3,  715 


22 

59 

617 

1,500 


193 


482. 


224 


13 

46 

177 

22 


48 


20 

28 


210 


210 


580 


36 

39 

1 


264 

141 

99 


4 

99 


74 


25 


811 


811 


444 


433 

11 


35, 132 


59 

878 


336 


563 
22, 141 
1,690 
831 


600 


91 

140 


4, 191 


45 


4, 146 


2,778 


143 

2,635 


1,  642 


Soviet 
Zone  of 
Ger¬ 
many 


292,  541 


13,  495 


3 

412 


2,661 

304 

7,537 


Hun¬ 

gary 


144,255 


52,909 


13,  943 


6,122 

836 


1 

'i.lSs 


195 


30 

165 


18, 080 


45 


277 

2,087 

33 

1,223 


82 


82 


12,581 


10,  445 
379 
1,757 


146 


146 


1,  461 


53 

674 

135 


48 

093 

39 


23 
14,  466 


12,964 


167 

1 

1, 161 
173 


53 


53 


18 


1 

1,  425 
17 


145 
66, 174 


49,990 


3,966 

3,373 

8,547 

298 


141 


141 


7,757 

1,186 


656 

840 

804 


856 


611 

245 


7,386 


50 

2 

904 


20 

'■463' 


Poland 


355,  814 
84,  463 
17 

51,  702 
3,  022 
10,523 


439 


3,066 


5,107 

9,572 


144 

197 

110 


57 


66 

1 


Ru¬ 

mania 


347 

351 


146 

22 

33 


19, 110 


3. 361 
1 


138 

3,525 

372 


37,  235 


835 

13 


732 


18 

28, 225 
35 
2,043 


83 


50 

11 

122 

197 


1,148 


243 


4,  443 


7 

2,317 

156 

304 

416 
1,  216 
■  27 


113 
3, 372 


561 


6 

348 

2,457 


4,944 


4,944 


1,075 


106 

862 


1,  851 


40 

1,811 


3,  444 


718 

1,248 

316 

81 

110 

906 

5 


156,  340 


154,  543 


121 
1, 528 
148 


39 


39 


29, 252 


1 

389 

59 

1,665 


181 
24,  857 


211 


391 


27 

364 


1,  475 


60 

821 

19 


1.52 

418 

6 


19 

49,788 


15, 268 
19,  758 
14,  761 


62 


62 


U.S.S.R 


632,  861 


94,120 

10 
1,  714 


11,911 


50,051 


33,  577 
70 
2, 0,52 
1,886 

12,  466 

445 
14,  996 
2 


13,840 

1,151 


1,223 


23 

1,200 


259,  791 


73 

27,532 


123,  728 
11,493 
57,  977 


476 


1,424 
55,  088 
923 
66 


13,  789 


6,098 


526 

7,165 


18,  316 


18 

1,825 

12,286 

2,373 

1,814 


6,778 


4,  634 
161 
956 


679 

339 

9 


16 

110, 162 


39,  587 
15,  376 
9,008 
21,  670 
24,521 


877 


877 


Soviet 
bloc  in 
Eastern 
Europe  ' 


669 


100 


18 


17 


299 

77 


100 


032 


210 


86 


138 


21 

117 


191 

31 

'*67 


93 


43 


43 


10 


16 


China  * 


494,  425 


194,  661 


29,  810 
9,458 


26,  733 
146 
9, 376 


43,  819 


40,  787 
432 
21 

2,  579 


44, 348 
124 
25, 933 
3, 044 
402 
1,462 


2,640 


1,742 

898 


164, 644 


2,489 
2,  503 
42,018 
26, 107 


1,444 

540 


31,088 


11, 123 
2,573 
13,  705 
1,894 
1,704 
29 


10,  303 


225 

10,081 


1,085 


899 

43 


107 

36 


40,  843 


14,  777 
8,078 
2,570 
2,068 

10,  334 
9,  012 
4 

221 

1,801 


1,  801 


16, 461 


10,  817 
5,  044 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table, 
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Free-world  imports  from  Soviet  bloc  countries  by  commodity  groups,  January-December  1955 — Continued 

[Value  in  thousands  of  United  States  dollars] 


Commodity 

Total  to 
Soviet  bloc 

Total  to 
Soviet  bloc 
in  Europe 

Al¬ 

bania 

Bul¬ 

garia 

Czecho¬ 

slo¬ 

vakia 

Soviet 
Zone  of 
Ger¬ 
many 

Hun¬ 

gary 

Poland 

Ru¬ 

mania 

U.S.S.R. 

Soviet 
bloc  in 
Eastern 
Europe  ‘ 

China  * 

Chemicals _ _ _ _ — 

124, 482 

'  108,568 

1,560 

14, 137 

54, 156 

4,216 

16, 712 

458 

16, 831 

498 

15, 914 

22, 849 

21,  762 

394 

2,776 

14,068 

519 

2, 359 

169 

1,365 

112 

1,087 

20,  026 

18,  005 

3,753 

10, 617 

165 

876 

76 

2, 452 

66 

2,021 

18,002 

17,618 

4,434 

289 

27 

4,944 

7,897 

27 

384 

3,073 

3, 055 

322 

707 

437 

804 

22 

741 

22 

18 

3, 157 

2,256 

12 

432 

384 

615 

478 

67 

177 

91 

901 

Other  and  unspecified  dyeing,  tamiing,  and  coloring 

21fi 

104 

33 

20 

112 

3,638 

2,423 

380 

367 

1, 193 

226 

4 

205 

42 

1,215 

Essential  oils  and  perfume  materials;  toilet,  polishing. 

7, 457 

2,293 

1,033 

43 

286 

322 

169 

1 

411 

28 

5,164 

25, 246 

25,245 

4 

23,  035 

347 

157 

1,702 

1 

4,  779 

4.779 

2,736 

260 

111 

1,672 

20  217 

20,217 

20, 181 

6 

30 

Other  and  unspecified  manufactured  fertilizers - 

250 

’249 

4 

'  118 

87 

40 

1 

507 

293 

53 

48 

118 

12 

62 

214 

2, 770 

2, 770 

324 

2.  .339 

81 

1 

25 

17^  541 

12, 744 

121 

1,  577 

2,  016 

392 

6,666 

119 

1,805 

48 

4,797 

Manufactured  goods  classified  chiefly  by  material _ 

457, 016 

395, 817 

3, 721 

135,  217 

51,  426 

3.5, 015 

43,  529 

7,837 

117, 315 

1,708 

61, 199 

8, 364 

7,  532 

535 

440 

()83 

1 

6,847 

26 

832 

3, 039 

3, 039 

1 

1,  967 

518 

433 

3 

52 

66 

20,  818 

19.  484 

50 

3,027 

579 

7 

1,361 

624 

13,  850 

86 

1,334 

26,820 

18,969 

2 

7,712 

4,892 

*  37 

1,923 

713 

3,580 

110 

7,851 

Textile  yarn,  fabrics  and  manufactures,  except  clothing. 

124,  111 

82,220 

1,694 

22,  982 

22,  671 

17,188 

10,851 

33 

6,285 

467 

41.  891 

7, 749 

6 

5 

1 

7, 743 

4.  699 

4.  681 

94 

2. 022 

781 

174 

1, 546 

5 

59 

18 

62,  869 

41,803 

50 

13,  697 

2,466 

11,908 

7,488 

24 

6,054 

116 

21,  066 

6,719 

6,467 

1, 493 

1, 590 

1,256 

1, 379 

699 

1 

252 

Other  and  unspecified  yarn,  fabrics,  and  manufao- 

turcs _ _ 

42, 075 

29,263 

57 

5,673 

18, 163 

3,  726 

1, 118 

4 

171 

351 

12,  812 

Nonmetallic  mineral  manufactures _ 

80, 325 

76,  928 

1,  075 

29,080 

15,268 

4,278 

17, 116 

6, 381 

3,  340 

390 

3, 397 

32,283 

31,999 

608 

5,574 

1, 788 

2,804 

12,660 

5,302 

3,252 

11 

284 

Other  and  unspecified  lime,  cement,  and  fabricated 

7, 362 

6,  870 

90 

4,  479 

2,002 

172 

55 

72 

492 

Other  mineral  manufactures,  except  pottery  and 

2,894 

2.791 

1,132 

828 

241 

503 

6 

5 

76 

103 

37,  627 

35, 129 

377 

17,815 

10,  647 

1,062 

3,887 

1, 064 

56 

231 

2,498 

Unspecified  nonmetallic  mineral  manufactures.... 

159 

139 

80 

3 

9 

11 

9 

27 

_ 1 

20 

Silver,  platinum,  gems,  and  jewelry . . . 

44,  416 

42,  641 

171 

17,859 

106 

516 

23,  925 

64 

1,775 

10,  372 

10, 372 

171 

10.  201 

26  894 

26,  894 

13,  885 

13, 009 

i;956 

1,  956 

1,230 

112 

614 

Other  and  unspecified  silver,  platinum,  gems,  and 

5,194 

3.419 

2,744 

106 

404 

101 

64 

1.775 

Base  metals  and  manufactures _ _ _ 

147,  890 

143,  913 

724 

51,  616 

6,651 

11,  726 

12, 159 

184 

60,423 

430 

3,977 

25  190 

2S,  190 

329 

24,  861 

6’  765 

5,765 

323 

1,320 

48 

818 

3, 127 

129 

Other  and  unspecified  iron  and  steel  and  semi- 

76,  260 

75,  597 

304 

39,588 

487 

7,374 

6,172 

155 

21,390 

127 

663 

^  568 

’  568 

568 

6  829 

6  802 

1,  246 

1, 387 

247 

3,  917 

5 

27 

291 

291 

'291 

Zinc  and  semimanufactures _ _ _ 

6,  981 

5, 981 

88 

17 

2,313 

3,485 

78 

'  149 

149 

19 

109 

21 

Other  and  unspecified  base  metals  and  semimanu- 

1. 658 

750 

118 

157 

3 

7 

446 

19 

908 

1, 118 

1, 118 

399 

707 

2 

10 

Manufactures  of  metals _ 

19,  640 

17.  346 

420 

8,071 

2,460 

2,382 

2, 132 

29 

1,  815 

37 

2,294 

other  and  unspecified  metals  and  manufactures.. 

4,441 

4,356 

1,492 

1,484 

421 

141 

793 

25 

85 

Unspecified  manufactured  goods  classified  chiefly  by 

1,233 

1,091 

4 

439 

301 

147 

116 

1 

13 

70 

142 

Machinery  and  transport  equipment _ _ 

145;  396 

143;  890 

226 

55,401 

47,  976 

18,033 

5,  729 

229 

15,862 

434 

1,  506 

Machinery  other  than  electric _ _ _ _ 

68,  308 

67, 154 

67 

23,  808 

35,  411 

3,929 

2, 162 

27 

1,  450 

300 

1, 154 

3,  727 

3,  717 

16 

2,392 

583 

555 

68 

19 

34 

50 

10 

1  662 

1  662 

'  804 

573 

66 

175 

4 

17 

23 

n'rant.orSf  nt.hpr  than  st^am 

5. 338 

5^  338 

4,905 

13 

2 

262 

144 

22 

11^279 

11  266 

494 

10,  732 

1 

39 

13 

Metalworking  machinery _ 

17,  666 

17,608 

41 

6,609 

7,770 

1,865 

1, 140 

3 

87 

93 

58 

Conveying,  hoisting,  excavating,  road-construc- 

1,  645 

1,548 

653 

200 

339 

5 

351 

97 

Paper  mill,  pulp  mill,  and  paper  processing  ma- 

506 

506 

88 

390 

28 

7,  275 

7, 105 

2,  270 

4,  645 

37 

145 

.  8 

170 

3;  416 

2,662 

'  939 

1,  460 

137 

126 

754 

Other  and  imspecified  mining,  construction,  and 

industrial  Tnaohin^rv 

12,  471 

12.  461 

2 

3, 367 

7,351 

748 

359 

1 

568 

65 

10 

Unspecified  nonelectrical  machinery _ 

3,323 

3,281 

8 

1,287 

1;  094 

179 

18 

95 

42 

17,  254 

17, 030 

159 

5,  587 

4,  413 

6, 104 

613 

- \ 

1 

66 

87 

224 

Traiuiport  equipmcntll _ ... _ 

53,244 

53; 118 

23;  487 

8;  094 

6;501 

683 

201 

14,120 

32 

126 

7,683 

7  683 

199 

4,  303 

23 

3, 158 

40,  772 

40,  772 

20,914 

6,938 

U  332 

628 

1 

10,  938 

21 

Road  vohinlft.s  othor  than  motor  vp.hioloa 

3;  504 

3’  379 

L  970 

611 

860 

24 

4 

10 

125 

Aircraft. 

'  130 

130 

'  129 

1 

Shins  and  boats.  .  .  .  .  .  .  . 

267 

267 

16 

51 

200 

Unspecified  transport  equipment _ 

888 

887 

2.59 

594 

6 

*  8 

20 

1 

Unspecified  machinery  and  transport  equipment . . 

0,590 

'  6,588 

2,549 

68 

1,499 

'2,  271 

226 

15 

2 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Free  world  imports  frotu  Soviet  bloc  countries  by  commodity  groups,  January- December  1905 — Coutiuucd 


[Value  in  thoa<!an(ls  of  United  States  dollars] 


Commorlity 

Total  to 
Soviet  bloc 

Total  to 
Soviet  l)loc 
in  Euroiw 

Al¬ 

bania 

Bul¬ 

garia 

Czecho¬ 

slo¬ 

vakia 

Soviet 
Zone  of 
Ocr- 
inany 

ITim- 

gary 

Poland 

Ru¬ 

mania 

U.S.S.R. 

Soviet 
tiloe  in 
Eastern 
Kuroix'  1 

China  4 

Miscellaneous  inaiiufaeturcd  articles _ 

riotbing. . . . . . . . 

81,  .500 

71, 047 

49 

1.3.5 

24,  .321 

32, 877 

8,  .518 

3,125 

69 

1, 251 

702 

10.453 

21, 033 
6,  074 
8, 160 
4,  067 
42, 166 

18,961 

5,  959 
8,  143 
4. 0.52 
33, 932 

3.  936 

5, 144 

1,  769 
91 

13,381 

10,  875 
83 
.5,  642 
2,429 
13,  848 

3,739 

622 

4.50 

814 

2,893 

329 

63 

127 

245 

2,361 

2 

67' 

.52 

72 

338 

789 

28 

47 

s2 

135 

410 

2,  072 
115 
17 
15 
8,  23 1 

Footwoiir  . . . . . 

Frofc.s.sional  and  scientiru?  instninionts  and  aiiparatiis- 

I’hotographic  and  mot  ion-picture  sui)plio.s  and  Him _ 

Other  iUid  unspecified  manufactured  ariicles . 

Miscellaneous  transactions  and  commodities . 

Other  and  unspecified  merchandise  3-- . 

1 

"Ih 

’'"i3.5' 

3,  318 
‘ 101,156 

2,851 
‘  75,  957 

118 

91 

1,582 

859 
32,  443 

261 

7  7,  700 

939 

8,067 

571 

8,014 

31 

7,164 

24 

15, 405 

75 

467 
24,  (>79 

'  Includes  imports  from  the  Soviet  bloc  coimtrios  in  Europe  which  could  not  bo 
hi^en  down  by  individual  countries. 

2  China  data  as  far  as  possible  refer'  to  Mainland  (Communist)  China,  including 
Manchuria,  Inner  Mongolia,  and  'I’ibet.  The  following  are  known  exceptions  to  tliis 
rule:  Algeria,  Chile,  Erance,  Iran,  Italy.  Spain,  and  Syria  include  Taiwan;  Austria, 
Norway  and  the  United  Kingdom  include  Outer  Mongolia;  Australia  excludes  Man¬ 
churia;  Egyi>t  includes  Mongolia;  Indonesia  includes  Outer  Mongolia  and  excludes 
Manchuria;  Ireland  includes  Taiwan  and  excludes  Manchuria;  Switzerland  includes 
Taiwan,  lloug  Kong  and  Macao;  Portugal  Includes  Taiwan  and  excludes  limer 
M  ongolia. 

3  Includes  imports  from  Ea,st  Austria  of  sugar  valued  at  $16,000;  and  imports  from 
llulgaria  and  Rumania  which  were  not  reported  sei)arately,  valued  at  $390,000, 
consisting  of  synthetic  fiber  fabrics,  $49,tK)0,  and  other  and  unsiiecified  merchandise, 
$341,000.  Totals  do  not  include  gold  imfiorts  which  amounted  $8,846,000,  consisting 
of  $3,690,000  admitted  by  France  from  Czechoslovakia  on  a  temporary  basis;  ■$S6,lK)n 
imirorterl  by  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  from  Poland  for  commercial  use;  and 
$.5,100,000  returned  to  Iran  from  U.  S.  S.  R.  w  here  it  was  deposited  to  Iran’s  account 
during  World  War  II. 

*  Includes  imports  from  Outer  Mongolia  valued  at  .$9,614,000,  consisting  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  valued  at  $4,000:  fm  skins,  undressiHl,  $1,191  .(KiO;  cashmere  goat  hair, 
$7,013,000;  other  wool  and  animal  hair,  $888,000;  and  other  and  unspecified  mcr- 


chandi.se.  .$.')18,noo.  .\lso  includes  imports  from  North  Korea  of  other  and  unspecified 
merchandise  valued  al  $2,0(K). 

3  'I'he  major  share  of  unspecified  imports  is  accounted  for  by  imporis  from  India 
valued  at  $l7,7l7,tKK1  for  which  commodity  detail  is  unavailable  and  by  imporis  foi- 
which  commodity  detail  is  entirely  lacking  in  all  or  part  of  19.05  (indicated  in  ilie 
following  by  the  months  for  which  no  detail  is  included),  imports  valued  at  $2,724,(11)9 
into  liurma  (October-1  lecember),  $10,942,000  hito  Iran  (July- December),  .$2,093,000 
into  French  West  Afriot  (January-December),  $5,168,000  into  Iraq  (January-De<-em- 
ber),  $6,316,(KX)  into  Lebanon  (January-December),  $5,512,000  into  Syria  (January- 
December),  and  $9,165,(KI0  into  Vietnam. 

*  Figure  shown  is  balanchtg  figure  and  is  less  than  the  sum  of  other  and  unspecified 
mei'chajidise  by  $4,937,000,  the  total  of  the  column  headed  "Soviet  bloc  in  Eastern 
Europe.’’ 

'  Includes  certain  Imports  into  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  from  (iie  Soviet. 
Zone,  of  Germany  w  hich  are  not  siiown  above  because  they  arc  reported  in  broad 
categories,  as  follows:  clay,  kaolin,  coioring  earths,  and  their  manufactures,  .$6(Xi,(ltHi: 
stone,  slate,  asphalt,  and  t  heir  manufactures,  $396,000;  slag  and  slag  prodmd.s,  $996.0(Ki; 
other  stones,  earths  and  their  manufactures,  $1,251,000;  miscellaneous  mineral  prod¬ 
ucts,  $518,(XKi;  w  ood  and  cork  manufactures,  $485,000;  and  other  and  unspecified  wood, 
.$34,(X)0. 

Note.— Leaders  indicate  negligible  values  or  no  trade. 


NATIONS  MAKINC  TRADE  PACTS  WITH  POTENTIAL 
ENEMIES  LISTED 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  also  ask  that  a  list  of 
nations,  together  with  the  trade  agree¬ 
ments  which  have  been  made  with  our 
actual  or  potential  enemies  by  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  we  are  financing  today,  and 
have  been  financing  since  World  War  II, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 


Trade  and/or  payments  agreements  between 
the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  free  world,  Dec. 
31,  1956,  and  June  14,  1957 


Estimated 
number  as  of 
June  14,  1957  > 

EsI  imated 
number 

- 

Num¬ 

ber 

In¬ 

crease 

over 

19.5li 

as  of  Dec. 
31,  19.50 

Europe: 

Austria . 

7 

0 

7 

Belgium _ 

6 

~1 

7 

Denmark . . 

0 

Finland _ 

7 

0 

»  8 

I'rance _ 

8 

0 

8 

Germany...... _ 

0 

0 

6 

Iceland . . 

() 

6 

6 

Italy . . . . 

8 

0 

8 

Netherlands _ 

6 

0 

6 

Norway _ 

7 

0 

7 

Fortiigiil . . 

4 

0 

4 

Sweden _ _ 

7 

0 

7 

.Switzerland.  - _ 

6 

0 

6 

United  Kingdom.... 

4 

0 

4 

Yugoslavia . 

8 

-1 

9 

Total . . 

97 

-2 

100 

South  Asia: 

Afghanistan . 

3 

0 

3 

Ceylon _ 

6 

-1 

6 

India _ 

8 

0 

8 

J’aki.stan . . 

4 

0 

4 

Total . . 

20 

-1 

21 

Footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Trade  and/or  payments  agreements  between 
the  Soviet  bloc  and  the  free  world,  Dec. 
31,  1956,  and  June  14,  1957— Continued 


Estii 
numb 
June  1 

Num¬ 

ber 

nated 
■r  as  of 

1,  1957  ‘ 

In¬ 

crease 

over 

19.% 

Estimated 
number 
as  of  Dec. 
31,  19.56 

Southeast  Asia: 

Burma . . 

6 

^2 

8 

Cambodia . 

2 

(1 

2 

Indonesia . 

7 

1 

6 

Total . 

15 

-1 

16 

Middle  East: 

Egypt. . 

7 

0 

7 

Ethiopia _ 

1 

0 

1 

Greece.. _ _ 

7 

0 

7 

Iran _ _ 

4 

0 

4 

Israel... _ _ _ 

5 

0 

5 

Lebanon _ 

8 

0 

8 

Morocco _ _ 

1 

1 

0 

Sudan . 

4 

(1 

4 

Syria . . 

'rurkey _ _ _ 

9 

0 

9 

7 

0 

7 

Yemen . 

3 

0 

3 

Total . . 

56. 

1 

55 

Latin  America; 

Argentina _ 

5 

0 

5 

Brazil  _ _ _ 

2 

3 

Colombia _ 

2 

I 

1 

Mexico _ 

1 

9 

1 

Faraguay . . 

3 

0 

3 

Uruguay _ 

7 

1 

6 

Total . 

20 

1 

19 

Other; 

Canada . 

1 

0 

1 

Australia _ 

1 

1 

0 

Grand  total . 

210 

-2 

•212 

‘  No  information  is  available  indicating  that  the  agree¬ 
ments  between  Yugoslavia-East  Germany,  Indonesia- 
Poland,  Brazil-Poland,  Finland-Communist  China, 
Ceylon-Poland,  Belgium-East  Germany,  Cambodia- 
Communist  China  and  Burma-Communist  China- 
Bulgaria  have  been  specifically  extended  to  Jime  14, 
1957.  Since  these  pacts  do  not  provide  for  tacit  renewal 
they  are  not  included  in  this  list. 

Note. — Includes  agreements  known  to  be  in  force, 
agreements  which  are  assuinerl  to  have  been  tacitly 
renewed,  and  newly  signed  agreements  of  uncertain  date 
of  entry  into  force. 


ICA  DISTRIBUTING  AGENCY  FOR  TAXPAYERS’  CASH 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  now  come  down  to 
what  is  called  the  ICA,  that  being  the 
latest  name  for  the  distribution  of  the 
American  taxpayers’  cash.  I  have  not 
made  an  accurate  count  of  the  number 
of  names  in  this  organization.  It  is  a 
rather  loosely  operated  agency.  I 
understand  it  is  becoming  very  difficult 
at  present  to  obtain  men  to  take  jobs  with 
it,  because  they  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  the  American  taxpayer  is  waking 
up  to  just  what  kind  of  deal  he  has  been 
getting.  They  are  not  quite  sure  about 
it  yet. 

One  of  the  things  which  has  mystified 
me  during  the  11  years  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  is  this:  Coming 
here,  as  I  did,  fresh  from  a  business,  to 
my  mind  there  was  only  one  office  above 
that  of  Senator,  and  that  was  President 
of  the  United  States. 

A  Senator  of  the  United  States  then, 
was  someone  to  look  up  to,  to  trust,  to 
depend  upon.  Therefore  he  ivas  not 
someone  that  one  had  to  check  upon  to 
find  out  what  he  was  trying  to  do  with 
the  taxpayers’  money.  One  trusted  the 
United  States  Senate,  as  the  greatest 
body  on  earth;  and  it  was.  I  will  not 
say  it  is,  Mr.  President.  I  will  not  say 
that  I  believe  it  is.  I  will  say  that  I 
believe  it  was. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  also 
trust  a  President.  They  almost  worship 
him.  We  have  seen  it  with  our  own  eyes. 
It  does  not  depend  so  much  upon  who  the 
individual  is;  if  he  is  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  people  almost  worship 
him — and  he  will  let  them  do  it.  They 
refuse  to  believe  that  he  is  not  looking- 
out  for  their  interests. 

VALUE  OP  DOLLAR  CONTINUALLY  SHRINKING 

The  Senate  comes  next,  and  then  the 
House.  Times  are  changing  very  fast 
in  this  country;  and  it  will  be  a  terrible 
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loss  to  the  Congress  when  the  people  of 
the  Nation  wake  up — and  they  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  wake  up — to  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  their  money  is  being  destroyed. 
When  they  put  $2  in  the  bank  one  day, 
the  next  day  it  is  worth  $1.98. 

This  process  started  in  1934.  It  did 
not  start  in  1952  or  1957.  I  am  attend¬ 
ing  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance,  which  I  hope  will  re¬ 
sult  in  one  of  the  greatest  reports  ever 
made  in  the  Congress.  I  cannot  guar¬ 
antee  it,  but  I  hope  so,  if  we  stay  on 
the  subject. 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  THE  DOLLAR  DWINDLING 
RAPIDLY 

For  24  years  we  have  been  destroying 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  for 
which  workingmen  work  with  their 
hands.  The  thrifty  ones  try  to  save 
enough  to  invest  in  a  business. 

We  saw  the  time,  not  long  since,  when 
a  $1,000  10-year  bond  was  sold  for  $750. 
At  the  end  of  the  10-year  period  it  was 
worth  less  in  purchasing  power  than 
the  $750  paid  for  it  in  the  first  instance. 

When  we  do  that  we  are  robbing  the 
people.  We  are  stealing  their  money. 
It  can  be  called  nothing  else.  The  sad 
part  is  that  Members  of  this  body  know 
it.  How  could  they  help  it?  They  are 
intelligent  men.  They  know  that  they 
are  not  stopping  infiation.  They  know 
that  there  has  been  no  serious  effort  to 
stop  it  for  24  years. 

LIFETIME  SAVINGS  OP  MANY  AGED  CITIZENS  NOW 
WIPED  OUT  BY  INFLATION 

What  was  the  result?  The  savings  of 
the  old  people  who  retired  15  years  ago 
or  10  years  ago  have  been  destroyed. 
They  have  to  go  back  to  live  with  rela¬ 
tives,  or,  if  they  were  able  to  do  so,  they 
tried  to  get  work  again. 

The  insurance  which  people  had  taken 
out  to  educate  their  children,  when  the 
children  were  2  or  3  or  4  years  old,  would 
not  even  start  them  in  college  when  they 
reached  the  age  of  17  or  18.  Members 
of  this  body  know  it,  and  they  do  noth¬ 
ing  about  it. 

TESTIMONY  OP  SECRETARY  HUMPHREY  BEFORE 
FINANCE  COMMITTEE  VALUABLE 

Testimony  is  available  now  to  every 
Senator.  It  is  testimony  given  before 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  volume  I 
of  that  testimony  has  already  been 
printed  and  is  available  to  every  Senator. 
There  was  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  effect  that  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds  which 
are  to  be  sold  was  his  duty.  He  had  the 
duty  to  fix  the  interest  rate.  He  said  he 
did  his  best  to  fix  the  interest  rate  high, 
so  that  the  bonds  would  sell.  Of  course, 
the  value  of  the  money  fixed  it  for  him. 
However,  in  the  last  analysis,  it  was  his 
judgment  whether  a  bond  carried  2  per¬ 
cent  or  3  percent  or  4  percent  or  5  per¬ 
cent  interest,  or  even  10  percent  interest. 
The  bonds  had  to  sell. 

He  testified  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  could  determine  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation.  Any  7-year-old 
schoolchild  knows  that  the  amount  of 
money  in  circulation  will  ultimately  fix 
its  value.  There  is  no  mystei’y  about 
that. 

MORE  IMPORTANT  TESTIMONY  GIVEN 

Mr.  Martin,  who  is  currently  appear¬ 
ing  before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  is 


the  man  who,  with  his  board,  can  deter¬ 
mine,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  how 
much  money  ought  to  be  in  circulation. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  POWERS  DISSIPATED  BY 
CONGRESS 

Tire  Constitution  provides  that  Con¬ 
gress  shall  issue  money  and  fix  its  value. 
The  Constitution  also  states  that  Con¬ 
gress  shall  regulate  foreign  trade.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  no  longer  that  way.  Senators 
who  are  interested  will  find,  by  digging 
a  little  into  the  matter,  that  about  all 
this  body  has  left  is  the  fixing  of  the  tax 
rate. 

Under  my  questioning,  something  else 
was  developed.  I  asked  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  a  certain  question.  He 
kept  referring  to  the  fact  that  Congress 
controlled  the  appropriations.  I  got  a 
little  tired  of  hearing  that,  and  I  said, 
“Is  that  so?  Would  you  mind  digging 
up  the  Record  for  about  20  years,  and  put 
in  the  Record  the  recommendations  that 
came  from  the  White  House  and  what 
was  actually  appropriated?” 

I  said,  I  did  not  think  it  would  vary  3 
percent.  It  did  vary  at  one  time,  but  not 
now. 

Congress  fixes  nothing.  It  follows  or¬ 
ders.  I  cannot  tell  where  along  the  line 
Congress  lost  it,  its  authority  and  its 
courage,  but  it  lost  it.  It  lost  it  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  regulation  of  the  trade 
and  the  national  economy,  and  lost  it  in 
regulating  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
appropriated.  Congress  does  not  move 
without  asking  what  the  White  House 
wants.  Congress  is  afraid  to  do  any¬ 
thing. 

PROFESSED  OBJECTIVES  OP  FOREIGN  AID 
EXAMINED 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  real  ob¬ 
jectives  of  foreign  aid?  According  to 
the  testimony  of  administration  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  program,  the  primary  ob¬ 
jectives  are: 

First.  To  provide  military  equipment 
to  other  countries.  I  want  to  say  on 
that  point  that  most  of  the  military 
equipment  has  been  used  to  do  things 
that  we  do  not  coimtenance,  and  a  great 
deal  of  it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
our  enemies,  as  it  did  in  Indochina  and 
in  other  places,  when  a  country  falls, 
which  it  always  does. 

Second.  To  provide  economic  aid 
which  will  compensate  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  for  expenditures  they  are  making 
in  their  own  behalf  for  defense. 

Third.  To  assist  in  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  other  nations. 

WIDE  UNDEVELOPED  AREAS  OF  UNITED  STATES 

RECEIVE  NO  HELP  WHILE  AID  POURS  OUT  TO 

FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

I  have  heard  a  great  dear  about  the 
development  of  underdevelopment  areas 
and  undeveloped  areas.  I  want  to  state 
for  the  Record  that  a  very  small  percent 
of  the  United  States  has  been  geologi¬ 
cally  mapped. 

If  any  Senators  want  to  see  some  un¬ 
developed  areas,  and  will  spend  a  few 
weeks  with  me  after  the  Senate  finally 
gets  through  with  its  work — if  we  can 
call  it  that — and  spending  taxpayers’ 
money,  I  will  show  them  in  the  United 
States  some  really  undeveloped  coun¬ 
try,  and  also  areas  of  the  country  which 
have  been  developed  and  which  have 
gone  back  to  the  savage  state  because  of 
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infiation  or  because  of  the  things  that  I 
have  described  today. 

Half  of  the  people  who  are  talking 
about  undeveloped  areas  have  never  been 
west  of  the  Potomac  River  or  west  of 
the  Hudson  River.  They  would  not 
know  what  we  are  talking  about.  They 
would  not  recognize  an  undeveloped  area 
if  they  say  it,  particularly  if  they  saw  it 
in  the  United  States.  It  looks  good  on 
paper  to  talk  about  undeveloped  areas. 
Those  people  are  not  trying  to  improve 
our  own  vast  underdeveloped  areas;  they 
are  trying  to  do  1  of  2  things,  stay  on 
the  payroll  or  save  the  world. 

FOREIGN  AID  MEMORANDUM 

The  salesmen  of  the  program  which  is 
costing  our  taxpayers  $4  billion  a  year 
make  it  sound  very  attractive  and  en¬ 
tirely  altruistic. 

When  they  come  up  here  on  Capitol 
Hill  to  testify  before  committees  they 
profess  a  mission  to  save  the  world. 

.  In  their  own  offices,  I  suspect,  there 
are  also  other  motives. 

A  memorandum  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Commission  which  I  have 
here,  issued  last  December,  adds  to  my 
suspicions. 

It  is  titled  “ICA  Policy  Relating  to 
Worldwide  Procurement.” 

That  policy  is  to  obtain  commodities 
for  ICA  distribution  to  foreign  corm tries 
at  the  lowest  free  world  price  at  which 
they  can  be  obtained  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

ICA  TEXTILE  PURCHASES  IN  JAPAN 

If  the  lowest  price  can  be  obtained  in 
Japan,  as  happens  to  be  the  case  with 
textiles,  ICA  procures  its  textiles  from 
Japan. 

The  ICA  memorandum  states  frankly: 

In  1955-56,  Japan  was.  the  largest  benefi¬ 
ciary  of  the  ICA  world  wide  procurement 
policy,  including  offshore  procurement  of 
basic  textUes. 

ICA  pm’chases  in  Japan  totaled 
$66,139,000. 

That  should  make  our  American  tex¬ 
tile  men  and  workers  suffering  from  im¬ 
ports  of  low-cost  Japanese  textiles  a  little 
skeptical  of  the  advantages  to  them  of 
foreign  aid. 

At  the  same  time  it  knocks  the  props 
out  of  the  argument  of  the  foreign-aid 
promoters  that  one  objective  is  to  assist 
in  the  economic  development  of  a  nation. 

When  they  buy  offshore  goods  in  the 
lowest  cost  market — the  lowest  cost 
foreign  market,  that  is — they  are  putting 
a  premium  on  low  wages  and  low  living 
standards. 

JAPANESE  TEXTILES  CHEAPEST  BECAUSE  WAGE 
RATES  LOWEST 

Japanese  textiles  are  cheap  because 
Japanese  textile  workers  get  13  to  19 
cents  an  hour. 

As  long  as  Japanese  employers  keep 
wages  lower  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world  they  can  enjoy  the  millions  of 
dollars  shelled  out  to  them  by  ICA’s 
procurement  agents. 

So  the  real  ICA  objective  is  not  merely 
low-cost  goods  but  cheap  labor  and  low 
wages. 

Foreign  workers  are  not  dumb. 

When  they  see  a  policy  of  another 
country  working  to  keep  their  own  wages 
at  minimum  levels  they  must  consciously 
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or  subconsciously  resent  both  the  policy 
and  the  country  that  laid  it  down. 

They  are  not  concerned  about  the 
profits  accruing  to  their  employers 
through  having  ICA  as  a  customer. 
They  know  and  the  employer  knows  that 
the  reason  ICA  is  a  customer  is  that  no¬ 
where  are  prices  and  wages  lower  in  the 
particular  item  they  produce  and  sell  to 
ICA. 

ICA  POLICY  HOLDS  WORLD  WAGES  TO  LOWEST 
LEVELS 

The  employer  knows  that  if  he  is  to 
continue  having  ICA  as  a  customer  he 
must  hold  his  wages  down  and  if  some 
other  foreign  country  can  get  its  labor 
cheaper  he  must  meet  the  competition, 
Mr.  President,  is  it  any  wonder  that 
throughout  the  low-wage  countries  of  the 
world  the  working  people  are  becoming 
more  and  more  cynical  about  American 
idealism  and  more  and  more  antagonistic 
toward  the  United  States? 

The  riots  and  disorders  that  have  oc¬ 
curred  in  other  parts  of  the  world  to 
disturb  our  missions  have  all  taken  place 
in  low-wage  countries.  We  blame  Com¬ 
munist  agents  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Communist  agents  are  active  in  foment¬ 
ing  these  riots.  They  always  are  where 
there  is  a  fertile  field  for  such  activity. 

COST-WAGE  POLICY  PRESENTS  FERTILE  FIELD  FOR 
COMMUNISM 

And  wherever  foreign  aid  is  subsidizing 
employers  of  low-wage  or  subsistence- 
wage  labor  and  encouraging  them 
through  a  misguided  policy  to  keep  wages 
at  a  minimum  there  is  a  fertile  field  for 
Communist  agents  and  propaganda. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  this  brings  me  back  to 
the  real  objectives  of  ICA  as  expressed 
in  the  Memorandum  previously  referred 
to. 

The  memorandum  states: 

In  the  management  of  procurement  this 
means  the  obtaining  of  the  lowest  free- 
world  price  for  the  commodities  furnished 
or  purchased  through  the  Mutual  Security 
^^ct/ 1 

1.  Development  of  strong  mutually  bene¬ 
ficial  international  trade  relations  among 
the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

2.  Promoting  a  sounder  basis  for  our  own 
international  trade  in  competition  with  that 
of  the  friendly  nations.  (Trade  which  re¬ 
quires  aid  to  sustain  it  will  create  pressures 
to  continue  aid  after  the  original  justifica¬ 
tion  has  ceased.) 

3.  Sustaining  the  development  of  the 
economies  of  the  friendly  nations,  including 
those  we  are  giving  direct  assistance  to  at 
this  time  as  well  as  those  which  are  no 
longer  receiving  direct  aid. 

FOREIGN  AID  A  SUBSIDY  TO  TRADE 

Those  are  ICA’s  inner-office  objec¬ 
tives,  and  they  all  boil  down  to  trade. 
The  real  purpose  of  foreign  aid  is  to  in¬ 
crease  foreign  trade  by  subsidies  paid 
out  of  the  pockets  of  American. taxpay¬ 
ers.  Since  World  War  II  these  subsidies 
have  amounted  to  nearly  $60  billion,  all 
to  promote  foreign  trade. 

Point  No.  2  or  objective  No.  2  if  you 
prefer  is  designed  to  perpetuate  foreign 
aid  forever. 

ICA’s  PRESSURE  TACTIC 

Let  me  read  the  second  sentence  of 
this  ICA  paragraph  again. 

Trade  which  requires  aid  to  sustain  it  will 
create  pressures  to  continue  aid  after  the 
original  justification  has  ceased. 


What  trade?  ’H-ade  that  requires  aid 
to  sustain  it. 

What  effect?  Such  trade  will  create 
pressures. 

What  pressures?  Why  pre,ssures  to 
continue  foreign  aid  after  the  original 
excuses  for  the  foreign  aid  program  have 
vanished. 

One  might  examine  this  sentence  fur¬ 
ther  and  ask  what  trade  I’equires  foreign 
aid  to  sustain  it.  That  is  simply  trade 
that  cannot  stand  on  its  own  feet,  trade 
that  is  artificial,  unsound  or  uneconomic 
both  from  the  standpoint  of  quality  or 
quantity.  Or  it  may  be  trade  founded 
on  such  pitiful  and  abysmal  wages  that 
the  producer  refuses  to  pursue  it  without 
a  perpetual  subsidy. 

Artificial  trade  in  any  form  does  not 
assist  in  the  development  of  economies. 
If  it  does  anything,  it  holds  them  down 
and  ICA’s  lowest  free-world-price  policy 
is  designed  to  hold  wages  and  living 
standards  down. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  ICA  PROCUREMENT  DOLLARS 
GIVEN 

ICA  will  answer  that  irregardless  of 
this  policy  it  is  purchasing  most  of  the 
goods  it  supplies  to  foreign  nations  in 
the  United  States,  that  during  the  1956 
fiscal  year  of  a  total  of  $912,899,000 
spent  on  commodities  $624,520,000  were 
spent  in  the  United  States  and  $288,379,- 
000  in  foreign  countries.  Thus  the  tax¬ 
payers,  they  will  contend,  got  back  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  total  expended  on 
commodity  procurement  in  wages,  divi¬ 
dends,  or  profits. 

Procurement  of  food  and  agricultural 
commodities  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
United  States,  96  percent,  but  that  of 
miscellaneous  fibers  was  only  5  percent, 
that  of  nonmetallic  minerals  4  percent, 
and  the  percentage  of  metallic  ores  and 
concentrates  procured  for  overseas  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  United  States  was  so 
negligible  that  it  was  not  recorded. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  the  iron  and 
steel  mill  material  and  products,  includ¬ 
ing  ferroalloys  which  ICA  supplied  to 
foreign  countries  was  purchased  in  the 
United  States  and  64  percent  abroad. 
Twenty-two  percent  of  the  nonferrous 
metals  and  products  distributed  by  ICA 
were  procured  in  the  United  States  and 
78  percent  abroad.  Porty-two  percent 
of  the  lumber  and  lumber  manufactures 
were  bought  in  the  United  States  and  58 
percent  abroad,  all  foreign  purchases,  of 
course,  being  made  with  American  tax¬ 
payers’  money, 

POWER  TO  REMAKE  INDUSTRIAL  MAP  OP  NATION 

NOW  HELD  JOINTLY  BY  ICA  AND  STATE  DE- 

PARTMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  have  observed  on  this 
floor  on  several  occasions  that  the  State 
Department  through  passage  of  the  1934 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  obtained  the 
power  to  remake  the  industrial  map  of 
America.  ICA  now  has  obtained  the 
same  power  through  foreign-aid  legisla¬ 
tion  passed  by  Congress. 

If  any  particular  industry  is  in  dis¬ 
favor  as  the  metals  and  mining  indus¬ 
tries  obviously  have  been  through  three 
administrations  and  as  the  textile  indus¬ 
try  seems  to  be,  ICA  can  channel  its  pur¬ 
chases  abroad  to  the  cheapest  market. 
If  a  particular  industry  is  in  favor  ICA 
can  concentrate  its  purchases  at  home. 


ICA  itself  notes  in  its  policy  memo¬ 
randum  that  there  are  exceptions  to  its 
policy  of  obtaining  the  lowest  free  world 
price  when  procuring  commodities  for 
foreign  distribution.  One  exception  im¬ 
posed  by  Congress  in  previous  acts  affects 
purchases  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason 
ICA  has  bought  a  larger  percentage  of 
agricultural  products  here  and  a  smaller 
percentage  abroad  than  any  other  item. 

ICA  PURCHASES  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  LISTED 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  foreign  countries  and  the  amounts 
paid  to  each  in  fiscal  1956  by  ICA  for 
commodities  for  foreign  distribution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Nonproject  commodity  expenditures  during 
fiscal  year  1956  >  hy  area  of  source,  July  1. 
1955-June  30,  1956 

Thousands 
of  dollars 


Grand  total - -  899 

Source  of  procurement:  ' 

United  States _  624,  520 

816 

East . . . ~  94,328 


Japan - 66,  139 

British  overseas  territor¬ 
ies - 14,  244 

Indonesia _ ' _  7,  154 

China  (Taiwan) _  3,414 

Philippines _  2,  951 

Other  countries _  427 

Near  East,  Africa,  and  south  Asia.  14,  519 


Overseas  territories _  4,  379 

Union  of  South  Africa..  3,  847 

Israel -  3,  099 

India -  2,  918 

Other  countries _  276 

Latin  America _  10, 174 


Cuba . . . .  3,  071 

Uruguay -  2,  653 

Dominican  Republic _  1,  549 

Brazil -  1,  054 

Other  countries _  1,847 

Europe. - - 156,  529 


Germany  (Federal  Re¬ 


public)  - - 43, 113 

Prance - 39,  755 

United  Kingdom _ 31,950 

Italy - - 11.643 

Belgium _  6,  772 

Sweden - -  6.  108 

Austria _  5,  910 

Switzerland _  3,  712 

Netherlands _  2,  792 

Denmark _  1,673 

Other  Europe _  3, 102 


Other  countries _  1,013 


’  The  above  data  do  not  include  project 
expenditures  during  period  fiscal  year  1956 
which  were  as  follows; 

Th ousands 


Source:  of  dollars 

Worldwide -total _ 126,  715 

United  States _  78,  754 

Offshore _  47,961 


ica's  response  to  inquire  on  procurement 

POLICY 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  Pi’esident,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  program  of  world-wide 
procurement  by  ICA  using  taxpayers 
money  I  addressed  a  letter  a  year  ago  to 
John  B.  Hollister,  administrator  of  ICA, 
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requesting  certain  information  about  the 
program  and  policy.  A  little  more  than 
a  month  later  I  received  a  reply  from 
Guilford  Jameson,  Deputy  Director  for 
Congressional  Relations,  containing  the 
information  sought. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  cor¬ 
respondence  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  it  provides  data  on  ICA  purchases  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  prior  to 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre¬ 
spondence  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

June  13,  1956. 

Mr.  John  B.  Hollister, 

Administrator.  International  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administrator,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hollister:  In  numerous  ICA 
bulletins  offering  procurement  information 
to  businessmen,  the  procurement  source  of 
many  commodities  is  given  as  “worldwide.” 
Please  define  this  term  for  me,  listing  the 
countries  which  it  includes,  and  those  coun¬ 
tries,  if  any,  which  it  excludes. 

For  example,  in  ICA  Bulletin  No.  116  the 
procurement  source  for  truck  contracts  for 
the  benefit  of  Brazil  is  given  as  "worldwide.” 
Does  that  mean  that  any  American  or  for¬ 
eign  company  manufacturing  trucks  abroad 
may  bid  on  this  contract,  and  if  not,  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  which  foreign  countries 
may  not  so  bid? 

Procurement  items  for  India,  Pakistan,  In¬ 
donesia,  the  Philippines,  Spain,  and  For¬ 
mosa  also  are  listed  in  this  bulletin  for 
“worldwide”  procurement,  although  many 
of  these  commodities  are  manufactured  in 
the  United  States  in  ample  supply  to  meet 
both  domestic  and  export  demand. 

Kindly  advise  me  also  the  total  of  ICA 
expenditures  on  foreign  products  and  manu¬ 
factures  for  foreign  use  or  distribution,  and 
the  total  of  ICA  expenditures  on  products 
and  manufactures  of  the  United  States  and 
Its  possessions  for  use  or  distribution 
abroad. 

I  would  appreciate  similar  Information 
With  regard  to  the  respective  totals  on  ex¬ 
penditures  by  predecessor  foreign-aid  agen¬ 
cies  since  adoption  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
This  information  is  needed  for  legislative 
purposes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  W.  Malone, 

United  States  Senator. 

International  Cooperation 

Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  July  17,  1956. 
Hon.  George  W.  Malone, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.  • 

Dear  Senator  Malone:  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  letter  of  June  13,  1956,  receipt  of 
which  I  acknowledged  on  June  18.  In  your 
letter,  you  asked  for  clarification  of  the  term 
“worldwide”  and  for  certain  statistical  data 
regarding  purchases  financed  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration  and  its 
predecessor  agencies. 

The  term  “worldwide”  as  defined  In  this 
agency’s  Geographic  Code  Book  means:  Any 
country  in  the  world  except  those  listed  be¬ 
low  (and  the  participating  country  Itself 
when  used  as  a  possible  source  for  pur¬ 
chases)  : 

Albania,  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany,  Hungary,  Poland  (including  Dan¬ 
zig),  Rumania,  China  mainland  (including 
Slngkiang,  Manchuria,  and  Tibet),  North 
Korea,  Vietnam  (North  of  the  17th  parallel), 
and  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  (including  Estonia, 
Latvia,  South  Sakhalin,  and  the  Kurile  Is¬ 
lands,  formerly  Japanese  territories  under 
U.  S.  S.  R.  administration) . 

The  term  does  mean  that  the  materials 
authorized  may  be  purchased  from  any  eli¬ 


gible  source  country.  The  procurement 
policy  of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration  is  to  encourage  the  purchase  of 
commodities,  equipment,  or  materials  fi¬ 
nanced  under  its  programs  at  the  lowest 
cost,  all  other  relevant  factors  being  equal. 

This  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  making 
"lowest  cost”  the  only  governing  factor  in 
determining  source  of  procurement;  there  is 
a  need  to  make  certain  that  bids  by  or  pur¬ 
chases  from  foreign  suppliers  are  evaluated 
in  terms  of  other  relevant  factors,  such  as 
quality,  specification  and  design,  terms  of 
delivery,  etc.,  as  well  as  price,  so  as  to  insure 
that  the  United  States  and  the  beneficiaries 
of  our  dollar  aid  will  receive  full  value  for 
the  expenditures. 

In  authorizing  worldwide  procurement, 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  takes  care  to  Insure  that  the  United 
States  is  always  included  as  a  source  and 
that  American  industry  has  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  all  ICA-financed  procure¬ 
ment  through  the  wide  publicity  given  pro¬ 
curement,  as  well  as  through  this  agency’s 
insistence  on  adequate  and  comparable 
quality  standards.  It  is  believed  that  the 
foreign  Interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  purposes  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  are 
best  served  by  a  policy  which  permits  all 
free-world  countries.  Including  the  United 
States,  to  compete  for  ICA-financed  procure¬ 
ment. 

During  the  period  from  April  3,  1948,  to 
June  30,  1955,  the  predecessor  agencies  of 
ICA  expended  $14,464,321,000  for  . commodi¬ 
ties,  of  which  $10,113,102,000  came  from 
United  States  suppliers.  For  the  8-month 
period  from  the  establishment  of  ICA  on 
July  1,  1955,  through  February  28,  1956,  a 
total  of  $609,365,000  was  expended,  of  which 
$394,209,000  went  to  suppliers  in  the  United 
States. 

Trusting  that  this  is  the  information  you 
require,  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Guilford  Jameson, 
Deputy  Director  for  Congressional 
Relations. 

Mr.  MALONE.  ICA  stands  for  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration.  I 
say  that  for  the  information  of  people 
who  have  not  known  of  the  fast  changes 
in  the  names  of  late. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
Mr.  Jameson  confirms  what  I  have  stated 
about  the  procurement  policy  of  ICA. 
He  states: 

The  procurement  policy  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration  is  to  en¬ 
courage  the  purchase  of  commodities,  equip¬ 
ment  or  materials  financed  under  its  pro¬ 
grams  at  the  lowest  cost,  all  other  relevant 
factors  being  equal. 

FIFTEEN-CENT  PER  HOUR  FOREIGN  LABOR 
PREFERRED  TO  AMERICAN  WAGE  RATES 

He  speaks  of  the  lowest  cost.  That 
means  15-cent  an  hour  labor  or  no-cost 
labor  all  over  the  world,  in  competition 
with  our  labor,  under  conditions  where 
a  man  lives  in  a  home  with  curtains  on 
the  windows,  who  makes  about  $15  or  $17 
or  $20  a  day. 

Later  on  he  states: 

In  authorizing  worldwide  procurement, 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  takes  care  to  insure  that  the  United 
States  is  always  Included  as  a  source  and 
that  American  Industry  has  the  opportunity 
to  participate  in  all  ICA-financed  procure¬ 
ment  through  the  wide  publicity  given  pro¬ 
curement,  as  well  as  through  this  agency’s 
insistence  on  adequate  and  comparable 
quality  standards. 

It  is  believed  that  the  foreign  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  are  best  served  by  a 
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policy  which  permits  all  free  world  countries, 
including  the  United  States,  to  compete  for 
ICA-financed  procurement. 

In  other  words,  industries  and  wage 
earners  must  compete  with  those  of  for¬ 
eign  countries  to  get  back  a  portion  of 
their  own  tax  dollars  and  in  addition 
must  compete  on  a  lowest  cost  basis. 

Competition  on  a  low-cost  basis  usually 
is  achieved  by  superior  mechanization  or 
a  lowering  of  wage  rates. 

FOREIGN  INDUSTRIES  SUPPLIED  WITH  LATEST 
EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  FOREIGN  AID 

ICA  has  seen  to  it  that  old  world  in¬ 
dustries  and  factories  obtain  at  American 
taxpayers’  expense,  of  course,  machinery 
and  equipment  equal  to  their  competi¬ 
tors  here  at  home  and  frequently 
superior. 

It  is  frequently  superior  because  it  is 
the  newest  and  most  modern  available. 
Many  American  industries,  burdened  by 
taxes  and  with  their  capital  and  margins 
of  profit  cut  to  the  bone  by  competition 
against  foreign  goods  entering  the 
United  States  on  a  free-trade  basis  can¬ 
not  afford  to  modernize  and  must  be 
content  with  obsolete  equipment. 

There  remains  wage  competition. 

Fortunately  labor  in  America  has  been 
able  to  resist  lowering  of  their  wage 
rates  to  meet  foreign  standards.  They 
have  succeeded  because  they  are  strongly 
organized,  and  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada  hopes  that  they  will  continue  to 
succeed. 

THE  MENACE  OP  POREIGN-AID-PROMOTED 
COMPETITION 

But  ICA  and  the  State  Department  is 
exerting  pressures  on  the  American 
economy  designed  to  do  1  of  2  things: 

First.  Eliminate  the  job,  or 

Second.  Reduce  wages. 

ICA’s  policy  of  worldwide  procure¬ 
ment  with  American  tax  dollars  at  the 
“lowest  cost,”  threatens  to  do  both. 

First,  when  foreign  commodities  are 
purchased  they  displace  American  labor. 
A  Japanese  textile  worker,  for  example, 
producing  for  ICA’s  world  giveaway, 
means  one  less  American  worker  given 
the  opportunity  to  produce  for  the  com¬ 
mercial  world  market. 

Second,  to  regain  such  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  there  are  the  inevitable  pressures 
to  reduce  wages  in  American  textile  fac¬ 
tories  to  the  Japanese  level. 

It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
a  more  delightful  climate  that  many  of 
our  northern  textile  enterprises  moved 
south.  A  more  important  location  fac¬ 
tor  was  the  lower  wage  rates  to  be  found 
there.  Now  the  business  of  these  mills 
and  factories,  and  many  of  the  jobs  also, 
are  going  to  Japan  where  wages  are 
infinitesimal.  And  ICA  is  encouraging 
this  trend. 

A  THREAT  TO  ECONOMIC  SUICIDE 

Foreign  aid  is  a  continuing  threat  to 
American  industry,  the  wage  earner  and 
investor,  compelled  all  to  help  pay, 
through  taxes,  for  their  own  injury  or 
extinction. 

Foreign  aid  creates  and  stimulates 
artificial  competition  against  American 
free  enterprise,  as  virtually  admitted  in 
the  ICA  policy  memorandum  I  referred 
to  previously.  It  will  also  stimulate  fur¬ 
ther  artificial  trade  and  aid  as  many 
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years  as  Congress  votes  to  continue  it. 
Because,  and  I  again  quote  from  the 
ICA  policy  memorandum : 

Trade  which  requires  aid  to  sustain  It  will 
create  pressures  to  continue  aid  after  the 
original  justification  has  ceased. 

Foreign  aid  forever  appears  to  be  the 
ICA  motto. 

AMERICAN  DOLLARS  BUILDING  BIGGER  AND  BETTER 
FOREIGN  INDUSTRIES  AND  PROJECTS 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  greatest 
projects  we  have  in  America  have  been 
duplicated  in  foreign  countries.  I  have 
seen  industries  developed  which  were 
equal  to  and  frequently  superior  to  those 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  were  all 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

Earlier  in  my  address  I  mentioned  four 
organizations  organized  by  the  United 
States,  one  of  them  entirely  financed  by 
the  United  States,  up  to  $5  billion — the 
Import-Export  Bank.  The  other  three 
world  organizations  have  been  financed 
up  to  35  percent  by  the  money  of  the 
American  taxpayers. 

The  board  of  directors”  includes  one 
member  from  each  country.  From  60  to 
70  coim tries  are  represented.  The  vote 
is  according  to  the  amount  of  money 
invested,  which  means  that  they  control 
the  organizations.  The  organizations 
are  imder  foreign  control. 

So  all  we  have  to  do  is  say  where  the 
money  is  going.  The  United  States  of 
America  has  very  little  to  say  about 
what  is  done  except  to  put  up  its  tax¬ 
payers’  money. 

As  my  good  friend  of  1914  or  1915 
said,  when  I  was  sleeping  out  in  the 
brush  and  making  the  surveys  of  cattle 
ranges,  “I  would  not  mind  paying  them 
once  if  they  would  stay  bought.  But 
paying  them  every  year  gets  a  little 
monotonous.” 

HARRY  DEXTER  WHITE’S  MEMORANDUM  ON 
RESOURCES  RECALLED 

The  first  World  War  II  foreign  aid 
program  was  proposed  by  Harry  Dexter 
White,  as  I  sUid  earlier  in  my  address. 
Harry  Dexter  White  was  a  great  Ameri¬ 
can  except  for  one  thing :  He  was  a  trai- 
■  tor,  like  Benedict  Arnold  and  others  who 
have  gone  down  in  history.  Of  course, 
we  did  not  finance  and  spend  our  money 
as  Mr.  Benedict  Arnold  told  us  to.  After 
he  left  in  a  sort  of  rush,  we  quit  follow¬ 
ing  his  advice. 

But  Harry  Dexter  White  died,  and  we 
are  still  following  every  program  he  pro¬ 
posed,  except  for  one  thing  which  we  did 
not  accept,  and  only  the  Lord  knows  why 
we  did  not  do  that. 

When  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  under  Mr.  Morgenthau  in 
1945,  Harry  Dexter  White  submitted  a 
memorandum  which  is  included  ver¬ 
batim  in  Senate  Report  1627,  83d  Con¬ 
gress.  We  sent  our  research  men  to 
Princeton  University  to  dig  it  out. 

MULTI-BILLION-DOLLAR  loan  to  RUSSIA  URGED 
BY  WHITE 

White  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  in  detail,  that  we  give  Rus¬ 
sia  from  $5  billion  to  $10  billion.  For 
what?  To  furnish  us  the  raw  material — 
manganese,  tungsten,  oil,  and  other  raw 
materials — which  he  said  we  did  not 


have.  We  placed  in  the  report  the 
memorandum  and  the  table.  He  said  we 
had  a  3 -year  supply  of  tungsten;  that  we 
had  a  5 -year  supply  of  manganese;  and  a 
10-  or  12-year  supply  of  oil. 

Of  course,  everyone  knows  that  we  now 
have  10  times  as  much  of  everything 
he  mentioned  as  we  had  then.  All  we 
had  to  do  was  to  pay  the  difference  in 
the  wages  and  other  fixed  prices,  or  a 
duty,  as  mentioned  in  article  I,  section  8, 
of  the  Constitution.  If  Congress  will  fix 
the  duty,  we  are  in  business  in  all  those 
materials  of  which  Harry  Dexter  White 
said  we  did  not  have. 

Mr.  Harold  Ickes,  that  great  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  died  believing  that  the 
United  States  had  none  of  those  mate¬ 
rials.  Every  year  he  would  urge  that 
steps  be  taken  to  make  the  Harry  Dexter 
White  doctrine  effective.  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  he  did  it  as  a  traitor.  I  think  he 
was  a  loyal  American.  But  the  fact  is 
that  he  followed  Harry  Dexter  White’s 
line.  But,  was  he  any  worse  in  doing  it 
then  than  we  are  in  doing  it  now? 

MEMORANDUM  PASSED  ON  TO  WHITE  HOUSE  BY 
SECRETARY  MORGENTHAU 

Harry  Dexter  White  submitted  that 
memorandum.  If  anyone  is  interested 
in  knowing  what  is  in  it,  he  can  look 
it  up.  Copies  are  available  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Printing  Office.  Secretary  Mor¬ 
genthau  submitted  the  memorandum  in¬ 
tact,  practically  without  a  word  changed, 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
consisted  of  3  pages.  The  President  was 
quite  impressed,  and  refused  to  approve 
continuation  of  the  buy-American  act. 
He  said  we  should  get  these  materials 
from  foreign  nations  and  save  our  own 
supplies.  Save  what?  What  can  we 
save  if  we  do  not  know  where  it  is? 

How  can  anything  be  saved  if  it  is  not 
produced,  and  produced  profitably,  under 
our  system?  How  can  we  know  •where 
it  is? 

THE  TUNGSTEN  SHORTAGE  MYTH 

Harry  Dexter  White  said  the  United 
States  had  a  2 -year  supply  of  tungsten 
in  1945.  In  1953,  under  the  Malone- 
Aspinall  Act,  a  price  was  fixed  which  we 
figured,  after  consulting  many  authori¬ 
ties,  would  equal  practically  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  wages  in  the  United  States 
and  in  the  chief  competing  country.  In 
3  years  tungsten  was  practically  ruiming 
out  of  our  ears.  We  had  more  in  the 
stockpile  than  we  could  use.  We  still 
had  free  trade,  but  we  developed  a  tung¬ 
sten  industry.  Tungsten  is  still  bought 
from  foreign  countries  which  pay  their 
labor  low  wages. 

But  we  are  now  proving  that  all  we 
needed  was  either  a  duty  or  a  fixed  price 
to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
wages  and  the  taxes  in  this  country  and 
the  wages  and  the  taxes  in  the  chief 
competing  country.  We  have  all  the 
tungsten  we  want,  more  than  we  can  pos¬ 
sibly  use  in  500  years. 

TUNGSTEN  MINES  NOW  CLOSING  DOWN 

The  tungsten  mines  are  now  closed 
down,  and  we  are  back  where  Harry  Dex¬ 
ter  White  started  us.  We  are  following 
his  plan  and  do  not  even  know  it,  just  as 
Mr.  Ickes  did  not  know  it. 
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Undoubtedly  Mr.  Ickes  was  a  fine  man. 
I  never  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  him 
intimately.  He  would  talk,  and  there 
seemed  to  be  no  connection  at  all  between 
the  facts  and  what  he  said.  It  was  a  case 
of  his  opening  his  mouth  and  talking, 
but  he  had  the  authority  and  backing  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  made  Congress  like  it. 

NO  ASSURANCE  OP  ETERNAL  FRIENDSHIP  BOUGHT 
BY  FOREIGN  AID 

Can  anyone  in  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration — that  is  the 
ICA — or  in  the  State  Department,  or  in 
any  other  agency  of  the  Government 
give  us  the  assurance  that  if  the  bill  is 
passed,  that  12  years  from  now  evei'y- 
one  of  the  81  countries  will  be  friendly 
to  us,  or  will  even  be  neutral? 

Secretary  of  State  Dulles  made  the 
remark  of  the  century.  He  said  he  did 
not  care  whether  those  nations  were 
friendly  to  us  or  not.  He  simply  did  not 
want  them  to  go  Communist.  Mr. 
President,  the  word  “Communist”  is 
loosely  used. 

In  1955  I  had  already  visited  all  of  our 
star  boarders  in  Europe  and  Asia.  I 
thought  I  had  finished  the  job,  so  I  got 
in  touch  with  the  Russian  Ambassador 
here.  The  Ambassador  is  still  here.  He 
happens  to  be  in  the  engineering  busi¬ 
ness,  so  we  spoke  a  sort  of  common 
language. 

I  said,  “I  would  like  to  go  to  Russia 
and  take  a  look  at  some  of  your  plants.” 

SENATOR  RECALLS  U.  S.  S.  R.  INSPECTION  TOUR 

A  passport  was  issued  to  me.  The 
State  Department  also  issued  what  they 
called  a  passport,  at  first,  but  they  wrote 
on  it,  “This  is  not  good  to  go  from  one 
country  to  another  in  certain  places, 
without  the  further  approval  of  the 
State  Department.”  So  I  sent  that  one 
back  and  got  another  one. 

So  I  got  into  Russia.  Whoever  the 
Ambassador  was  at  that  time  is  not  there 
now,  but  he  spoke  Russian  better  than 
the  Russians  do.  But  he  was  under  the 
civil  service,  and  he  could  not  do  any¬ 
thing  which  would  offend  anyone,  be¬ 
cause  it  might  get  back  to  the  civil  seiw- 
ice,  and  he  was  under  the  retirement 
setup.  That  is  one  thing  which  has 
ruined  our  Foreign  Seiwice.  Our  For¬ 
eign  Service  employees  simply  have  to 
be  friendly  and  must  be  complimented 
all  the  time  by  the  nation  in  which  they 
are  serving. 

When  I  first  paid  my  respects  to  the 
Ambassador,  he  said,  “You  understand 
that  your  visit  is  unofficial,  and  that  I 
cannot  do  anything  to  introduce  you  to 
anyone.” 

I  said,  “Mr.  Ambassador,  if  you  will 
take  another  look  at  this  visa,  I  have 
news  for  you.  I  have  no  connection 
with  the  State  Department.  I  am  not 
looking  for  any  connection  with  the 
State  Department.  All  I  want  you  to 
do,  when  you  say  my  trip  is  imofficial, 
is  to  do  your  duty  according  to  the  rules 
of  the  State  Department.  Then  you 
and  I  will  get  along  all  right.  Other¬ 
wise  you  and  I  will  be  in  serious  trouble.” 

INTRODUCTION  OFFERED 

Some  news  reporter  must  have  gotten 
hold  of  that  statement,  because  it  went 
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all  over  the  world.  The  next  day  the 
Ambassador  called  me  in  and  said,  “I 
will  introduce  you  to  anyone  whom  you 
suggest.” 

I  said,  ‘‘You  could,  but  it  would  not 
be  much  of  a  recommendation  for  you 
to  do  that.”  At  that  time  the  Russians 
would  not  let  the  Ambassador  or  any¬ 
one  else  from  the  State  Department 
leave  Moscow.  But  I  was  able  to  travel 
all  over  Russia.  I  covered  some  7,000 
miles.  I  traveled  into  the  Urals  and 
got  as  far  as  Tashkent,  in  the  heart  of 
Russia. 

RUSSIA  HEA,VII.T  MINERALIZED 

All  the  minerals  in  the  world  are  to 
be  found  in  Russia.  I  could  tell  the 
Senate  a  good  deal  about  Russian  in¬ 
dustry.  We  are  now  making  a  report, 
which  will  be  the  equivalent  of  two  re¬ 
ports.  One  relates  to  the  Westeim 
Hemisphere,  and  shows  the  location  and 
the  economic  setup  of  each  of  the  46 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

We  are  now  doing  that  also  for  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere,  under  a  Senate 
resolution.  I  hope  that  will  be  completed 
sometime  early  next  year.  I  believe  it 
will  be  considerable  news  to  the  people 
who  are  taking  what  they  hear  from  the 
State  Department  and  other  places  in 
the  way  that  a  bass  takes  a  bait, 

I  wanted  to  take  one  of  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor’s  staff  members  as  an  interpreter, 
but  they  would  not  let  him  leave  Mos¬ 
cow.  Finally,  I  was  able  to  go  anywhere 
I  wanted  to  go.  So  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  the  recommendation  I  received 
would  have  been  of  much  accoimt  if  I 
had  had  it  to  begin  with. 

VISIT  TO  BULGARIA 

Then  I  went  to  Bulgaria.  One  of  our 
representatives  there  some  time  pre¬ 
viously  did  not  exactly  conform  to  the 
Bulgarian  social  customs,  and  the  Bul¬ 
garian  ofHcials  took  him  to  task.  As  a 
result,  we  canceled  our  diplomatic  re¬ 
lations  with  Bulgaria.  Since  Bulgaria 
is  a  very  powerful  nation,  of  course  we 
were  very  bold  in  taking  that  action. 
However,  I  notice  that  we  did  not  can¬ 
cel  our  diplomatic  relations  with  Russia 
when  Russia  told  us  to  go  to  places 
which  the  Russians  described,  which 
would  not  be  very  habitable.  But  we 
canceled  our  diplomatic  relations  with 
Bulgaria. 

I  visited  all  the  Balkan  countries, 
after  first  going  to  Czechoslovakia  and 
Austria  and  Himgary.  Later  I  visited 
Rumania,  and  finally  I  reached  Bul¬ 
garia.  I  had  obtained  a  considerable 
amount  of  information  about  the 
Balkans. 

ENGINEERING  BACKGROUND  VALUABLE  IN  TOUR 
BEHIND  IRON  CURTAIN 

For  years  I  have  been  in  the  engi¬ 
neering  business,  and  I  have  gathered 
information  throughout  the  world,  be¬ 
cause  that  has  been  part  of  my  business. 
I  knew  that  there  were  fissionable  ma¬ 
terials  in  Bulgaria.  So  I  wanted  to  go 
there.  So,  from  Rumania,  I  telephoned 
our  Ambassador  in  Bulgaria.  Then  I 
talked  to  one  of  the  Bulgarian  officials. 
I  could  not  speak  his  language,  and  he 
could  not  speak  mine.  So  communica¬ 
tion  was  a  little  complicated  for  a  while, 
but  was  not  too  difficult. 


I  made  arrangements  to  go  to  Sofia. 
There  I  had  a  meeting  with  7  or  8  of 
the  Bulgarian  Ministers.  I  spent  some 
time  there.  I  asked  them  to  tell  me 
something  about  their  history.  I  said 
to  them,  ‘‘I  have  no  great  knowledge  of 
history;  I  have  never  had  much  time  to 
study  it.”  So  they  started  to  tell  me 
about  their  history.  At  one  point  they 
said,  ‘‘Turkey  occupied  us  for  500  years.” 
Then  they  proceeded  with  the  discussion; 
they  seemed  to  make  no  great  point  of 
that  catastrophe. 

BALKAN  NATIONS  LONG  DOMINATED  BY  GREAT 
POWERS 

But  we  say  we  are  going  to  make  all 
those  little  countries  free.  Mr.  President, 
for  2,000  years  those  countries  have  been 
subjected  to  the  influences  of  Germany, 
Russia,  and  Turkey. 

Germany,  Russia,  and  Turkey  have 
dominated  practically  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  Even  when  I  was  in 
Finland,  I  found  that  at  one  time  Swe¬ 
den  dominated  Finland  for  many  years. 
I  was  surprised  to  learn  that;  I  never 
knew  that  the  Swedes  had  that  sort  of 
disposition.  But  I  guess  there  was  a 
good  deal  that  I  did  not  know  until  I  be¬ 
gan  to  meander  around  the  world.  I 
also  found  that  Poland  occupied  Moscow 
at  one  period  of  time. 

However,  my  point  is  that  none  of  the 
Balkan  nations  has  ever  been  free  for  any 
great  length  of  time.  The  only  question 
was  who  would  control  them.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  turn  one  of 
them  lose  today,  it  would  be  just  like 
turning  a  minnow  loose  in  a  catfish 
pond;  the  only  question  would  be  who 
would  catch  it. 

SENATE  REPORT  NO.  1627  CITED 

While  I  was  in  Bulgaria,  I  found  out 
about  the  Bulgarian  deposits  of  uranium 
and  other  materials,  which  we  used  to 
think  we  could  obtain  only  from  South 
Africa.  You  know,  Mr.  President,  until 
1954,  when  we  brought  to  the  President 
the  report  on  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
he  used  to  think  that  of  course  we  had 
to  protect  Belgium  and  the  Belgian  colo¬ 
nies  because  we  had  to  get  uranium  from 
the  Belgian  Congo. 

The  report  shows  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere  can  be  made  self-sufficient, 
either  for  war  or  for  peace. 

Mr.  President,  in  July  1954, 1  said  that 
if  our  taxpayers  were  treated  half  as  well 
as  the  United  States  has  treated  the 
foreigners,  uranium  found  in  the  United 
States  of  America  would  be  “running  out 
of  our  ears”  in  2  years.  Actually,  Mr. 
President,  it  began  to  “run  out  of  our 
ears”  within  1  year. 

URANIUM  DEPOSITS  IN  UTAH  AND  COLORADO 
FIRST  STUDIED  IN  1938 

I  had  studied  the  uranium  deposits  in 
Utah  and  Colorado  as  long  ago  as  1938, 
when  I  made  a  report  on  the  11  Western 
States.  The  report  also  covered  the 
situation  in  Alaska,  the  Philippines,  and 
Hawaii.  That  report  is  still  available, 
and  the  deposits  described  in  it  are  still 
available.  * 

But  now  the  United  States  Is  going  to 
buy  uranium  and  ship  it  all  over  the 
world.  Is  not  that  wonderful,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent? 


In  the  last  few  days  I  have  noticed  in 
the  newspaper  articles  which  state  that 
the  United  States  is  again  going  to 
recognize  Bulgaria.  I  guess  the  Bulgar¬ 
ians  have,  by  now,  been  properly  dis¬ 
ciplined.  Of  course  they  seemed  to  get 
along  fairly  well  without  being  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  United  States. 

But  perhaps  we  wish  to  send  to  Bul¬ 
garia  some  more  of  our  money,  and  no 
doubt  we  must  recognize  Bulgaria  if  we 
wish  to  send  money  and  equipment  there, 
if  we  wish  to  treat  Bulgaria  in  the  same 
way  that  we  treat  the  dictator  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  who  ha.  “worked  both  sides  of 
the  street”  ever  since  World  War  II, 
although  everyone  knows  that  in  the 
event  of  war,  he  will  be  on  the  side  of 
Russia. 

BALKAN  NATIONS  SMALLER  THAN  SOME  UNITED 
STATES  COUNTIES 

Some  of  these  countries  are  not  as 
large  as  some  counties  in  the  United 
States.  On  many  occasions  I  have  got¬ 
ten  into  an  automobile  at  7  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  to  travel  from  one  of  those 
countries  to  the  next  one. 

The  country  I  was  in  would  have  its 
ambassador  travel  with  me.  But  he 
could  not  cross  the  boundary  line.  So  I 
would  drive  up  to  the  boundary  line  with 
one  ambassador,  and  there  I  would  meet 
the  ambassador  of  the  other  country. 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Malone  would  put 
on  her  levis — you  see.  Mi'.  President,  she 
travels  with  me  almost  everywhere  I  go — 
and,  accompanied  by  the  ambassador  of 
that  country,  we  would  drive  up  to  the 
border  line,  and  there  we  would  meet  the 
ambassador  of  the  next  country,  and 
from  that  point  wc  would  travel  with 
him.  Is  not  that  a  fine  howdy-do,  Mr. 
President?  And  we  finance  the  whole 
business. 

EDITORIAL  COMMENT  ON  FOREIGN  AID  CITED 

Mr.  President,  beginning  on  May  21 
and  concluding  on  June  10,  1957,  a  series 
of  four  editorials  on  the  question  of  for¬ 
eign  aid  was  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  first  of  the  editorial  is 
simply  entitled  “Foreign  Aid.”  It  points 
out  that — • 

The  people  are  now  disillusioned  with  this 
20  years  of  foreign  aid  programs. 

Reasons  for  the  disillusionment  of  the 
people  are  not  hard  to  pin  down. 

It  is  not  just  that  taxes  continue  at  a  high 
level.  It  is  not  just  that  inflation  continues 
to  chop  away  at  salaries  and  savings. 
There  is  the  overriding  fact  that  foreign  aid 
just  hasn’t  seemed  to  have  gotten  any¬ 
where. 

Just  since  the  end  of  World  War  II  some 
$55  billion  has  been  rushed  abroad,  much  of 
it  to  hold  back  communism.  But  where 
communism  has  been  held  back  there  is 
the  very  great  question  of  whether  it 
wouldn't  have  been  held  back  anyway.  And 
in  some  places  where  contributions  have 
been  made,  the  people  there  have  come  to 
regard  the  aid  as  a  permanent  price  for  not 
going  Communist. 

Then  there  have  been  cases — as  in  the 
Middle  East  recently — where  offers  of  aid 
have  been  more  embarrassing  to  anti-Com- 
munlst  forces  than  of  help  to  them:  Offers 
of  dollars  were  offered  as  proof  by  pro-Reds 
that  the  United  States  was  about  to  take 
over  the  country. 

Elsewhere  the  editorial  states: 

The  administration  must  have  some  fav¬ 
orable  examples  to  set  against  the  case  of 
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Indonesia — treed  as  a  Dutch  colony  from 
the  Japanese  with  American  help,  backed  in 
its  drive  for  independence  from  the  Dutch  by 
this  country,  granted  dollar  help  and  now — • 
so  its  leaders  announce — looking  to  Moscow 
for  precept  in  molding  itself  into  a  nation. 

Indonesia,  which  has  received  $259 
million  in  grants  and  credits,  more  than 
a  quarter  billion  dollars,  is  the  country 
cited  in  this  editorial. 

THE  RECORD  OP  FOREIGN  AID  TO  BRITAIN 

But  what  about  Britain,  which  was 
given  $4,277,000,000  in  World  War  I  in 
loans  that  have  never  been  repaid  and 
never  will  be,  $28,600,000,000  in  World 
War  II,  $3,750,000,000  in  1946,  and  $3,- 
087,000,000  of  American  taxpayers’ 
money  since  then? 

Britain,  in  return  for  this  $39,714,- 
000,000  in  foreign  aid  has  recently  signed 
a  pact  with  Red  China  to  supply  her  with 
materials  and  equipment  that  will  in¬ 
evitably  go  to  build  up  the  Communist 
war  machine;  has  reduced  her  own  mili¬ 
tary  budget  by  more  than  $600  million, 
has  welshed  on  her  commitments  to  help 
defend  Western  Europe,  has  reduced  her 
armed  forces,  has  waged  aggressive  war 
against  weak  Egypt  until  deterred  by 
Soviet  threats  and  a  United  Nations  reso¬ 
lution,  and  has  begged  off  from  payments 
on  the  $3,750,000,000  loan  she  made  from 
the  United  States  in  1946. 

BRITAIN'S  BID  FOR  MORE  RED  TRADE 

Britain  today  is  closer  to  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia  than  she  has  ever  been  since  the 
height  of  World  War  II.  Where  have 
the  billions  loaned  and  given  Britain  by 
the  United  States  helped  us  in  deterring 
communism? 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  by  Mr.  David 
Lawrence,  titled  “Shades  of  the  Days  of 
Munich,”  published  in  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  and  other  newspapers 
under  date  of  June  12,  1957. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Shadbs  op  the  Days  of  Munich — British 
Trade  With  Red  China,  As  With  Hitler, 
Seen  Speeding  War 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Sometimes  the  biggest  news  is  invisible, 
glossed  over,  or  minimized  because  govern¬ 
ment,  itself,  doesn’t  speak  out  about  the 
dangers  of  what  is  happening  contempora¬ 
neously.  For  something  very  alarming  has 
just  hapi>ened  that  could  be  one  of  the 
steps  which  would  force  a  world  war  on  the 
American  people  in  the  next  decade. 

The  question  might  well  be  asked  out  of 
bitter  experience — are  the  free  nations  today 
preparing  to  arm  the  enemy  and  will  they 
not  thereby  accelerate  the  time  when  a  third 
world  war  may  .sweep  the  globe? 

The  decision  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
to  break  faith  with  the  United  States  and 
seven  other  nation  by  relaxing  the  embargo 
on  trade  with  Red  China  is  a  sensational  de¬ 
velopment.  It  is  unquestionably  a  turn  of 
affairs  which  spells  a  weakening  of  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  free  governments  in  the  cold 
war. 

Hitler  bought  his  arms  from  British  col¬ 
onies  and  territories  and  kept  supplying  his 
munitions  stockpile  up  to  almost  the  very 
month  when  the  Second  World  War  broke 
out  in  1939.  The  allies  paid  for  that  mis¬ 
take — in  human  lives  lost. 

British  merchants  kept  on  trading  with 
the  enemy  through  nearly  3  years  of  the 
First  World  War  at  the  same  time  that 


American  trade  with  neutral  countries  was 
being  Interferred  with  by  the  London  gov¬ 
ernment.  This  prolonged  the  conflict  and 
the  casualty  lists. 

Had  there  been  an  economic  embargo 
against  the  dictetorships,  as  the  League  of 
Nations  proposed  in  the  1930’s,  there  would 
never  have  been  a  Second  World  War.  Had 
the  British  ceased  their  trade  with  the  enemy 
earlier  than  they  did  in  the  First  World  War, 
the  conflict  would  have  been  terminated 
sooner. 

Now  is  history  to  repeat  itself?  For  the 
sake  of  material  gains,  are  the  Red  Chinese 
to  be  industrialized  so  that  they  can  become 
a  menace  to  Japan,  to  the  Philippines,  to 
all  of  southeast  Asia  as  well  as  to  Indochina 
and  perhaps  India? 

The  British  are  eager  to  send  goods  to 
Red  China  which  they  declare  are  not  stra¬ 
tegic.  But  this,  nevertheless,  will  relieve 
the  shortages  that  the  Red  Chinese  must 
overcome  in  order  to  concentrate  on  articles 
of  a  strategic  nature.  It  also  will  ease  Rus¬ 
sia’s  present  burden  in  supplying  Red  China. 

The  Red  Chinese  do  not  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  foreign  exchange  with  which  to  buy 
any  substantial  amounts  from  the  British, 
but  they  will  substitute  goods  of  a  higher 
strategic  priority  for  war  purposes  which 
they  need  badly. 

This  is  the  biggest  victory  which  the  Com¬ 
munists  have  won  since  the  cold  war 
began.  It  has  spread  nervousness  through¬ 
out  the  Far  East,  and  it  could  easily  lead  to 
such  a  crumbling  of  the  situation  as  to  add 
materially  to  the  cost  the  American  taxpay¬ 
ers  eventually  will  have  to  bear  to  defend  the 
American  line  from  Japan  to  the  Philippines. 

The  story  of  what  happened  at  the  inter¬ 
national  conference  which  considered  the 
revision  of  the  trade  embargoes  has  not  been 
fully  told.  Eight  of  the  fifteen  nations 
agreed  with  the  American  position  of  re¬ 
striction.  Only  five  sided  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  and  neither  Japan  nor  Canada  voted. 
This  means  that  in  the  face  of  the  majority 
of  the  free  nations  involved.  Great  Britain 
decided  to  go  it  alone  and  open  up  trade 
with  Red  China. 

This  victory  for  the  Communists,  more¬ 
over,  comes  at  the  very  time  when  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  in  Asia  have  gotten 
the  upper  hand.  It  comes  when  Indonesia 
and  India  are  more  worried  about  Soviet 
intentions  than  they  ever  have  been.  It 
comes  when  Western  Influence  in  Burma  and 
Cambodia  has  been  rising.  It  comes  when  a 
strong  defense  is  being  built  up  by  the  free 
people  in  Indochina.  It  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  Chinese  Communists  have  not 
shown  the  slightest  sign  of  becoming  peace¬ 
ful  but  on  the  contrary,  have  manifested 
a  greater  degree  of  belligerency  than  before. 
They  have  violated  the  armistice  in  Korea 
and  have  built  up  alrflelds  for  jets.  They 
have  constructed  new  military  supply  lines 
to  mount  a  threat  against  Formosa.  They 
hold  by  force  of  arms  two  provinces  of  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

Now  the  Asian  nations  see  Great  Britain 
weakening  on  the  embargo  and  observe  also 
lots  of  people  in  America  talking  naively 
about  going  along  with  that  decision  as  a 
practical  matter.  It  is  all  so  reminiscent 
of  Munich  and  the  prewar  days  when  many 
people  thought  you  could  do  business  with 
Hitler. 

President  Elsenhower  has  not  spoken  out 
clearly  as  yet  about  the  situation.  In  fact, 
his  offhand  comments  at  the  press  confer¬ 
ence  last  week  gave  the  impression  that  it  is 
up  to  Congress  and  that  there  is  a  law  which 
prevents  our  trading  with  the  Red  Chinese. 
The  embargo  can  be  dissolved  overnight  by 
a  Presidential  revision  of  the  Executive 
order  now  in  effect.  The  President  doubtless 
has  been  briefed  by  now  on  the  implications 
of  any  weakening  by  America  and  on  the 
dangerous  consequences  in  southeast  Asia 
as  well  as  the  Far  East.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  an  official  statement  reiterating  the  po¬ 


sition  of  the  United  States  and  expressing 
regret  at  Britain’s  decision  to  go  it  alone 
in  world  affairs  will  soon  be  forthcoming. 

It  is  by  mistakes  arising  out  of  a  selfish 
materialism  that  the  peaceful  nations  of  the 
world  find  themselves  dragged  into  war.  To 
arm  the  Red  Chinese  now  by  letting  them 
industrialize  rapidly  is  to  bring  nearer  the 
day  of  a  third  world  war. 

the  record  of  foreign  aid  to  FRANCE 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  France 
offers  an  example  of  foreign  gratitude 
for  American  aid. 

During  and  after  World  War  I  the 
United  States  loaned  France  $3,996,658,- 
000.  During  World  War  II  we  gave  her 
$2.6  billion.  Since  World  War  II  we 
have  given  her  another  $5,257,000,000. 
France  thus  has  benefited  by  more  than 
$11  billion  of  American  taxpayers’  hard- 
earned  dollars. 

Yet,  here  is  France  today,  after  the 
abortive  Egyptian  invasion,  imposing 
drastic  new  import  curbs  on  American 
and  other  foreign  products  and  readying, 
according  to  reports  from  Paris,  plans  to 
tap  the  United  States  for  a  loan  or  gift 
of  another  $400  million. 

More  disturbing  than  that  is  the  fact 
that,  while  the  United  States  has  been 
lavishing  military  aid  and  supplying 
France  with  military  airplanes,  France 
has  been  selling  warplanes  of  her  own 
manufacture  to  other  countries. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Re¬ 
lations  Committee  on  June  4,  1957,  Mr. 
President,  that  fact  was  admitted  by 
Brig.  Gen.  John  S.  Guthrie,  Director  of 
the  European  Region,  Office  of  European 
Regional  Affairs,  Department  of  Defense. 

united  states  supplies  planes  to  FRANCE 

WHILE  FRANCE  SELLS  OWN  PLANES  TO  FOR¬ 
EIGN  COUNTRIES 

General  Guthrie  w'as  being  questioned 
about  the  need  to  increase  funds  for  mili¬ 
tary  assistance  to  Europe  from  $261  mil¬ 
lion  to  $338.5  million. 

One  of  the  reasons,  he  testified,  was  the 
desire  to  supply  France  with  P-2V  air¬ 
craft. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]  questioned  General 
Guthrie. 

Senator  Aiken.  Hasn’t  France  sold  military 
equipment  of  her  own  manufacture  to  other 
countries? 

General  .Guthrie.  We  have  encouraged  all 
the  countries,  who  are  capable  of  doing  so,  to 
manufacture  equipment. 

Senator  Aiken.  For  sale? 

General  Guthrie.  Including  sale  to  other 
countries.  They  have  to  have  a  market 
somewhere. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  France  has  made  sales 
to  other  countries? 

General  Guthrie.  I  believe  they  have.  So 
has  England. 

FRENCH  sales  RECALL  BRITISH  JET-ENGINE 
SALES  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  President,  some  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  may  recall  that  in  1947, 
while  we  were  advancing  billions  to  Brit¬ 
ain  in  foreign  aid,  the  senior  Senator 
stated  on  this  floor  that  Britain  was  sell¬ 
ing  jet  engines  to  Soviet  Russia. 

At  first  my  statement  was  denied  by 
responsible  authorities  in  the  executive 
branch,  but  later  it  was  admitted,  sub¬ 
stantiated  and  confirmed. 

The  jet  engines  that  England  sold  to 
Soviet  Russia  were  prototypes  of  jet  en¬ 
gines  used  in  Korea  to  shoot  down  Amer¬ 
ican  flyers. 
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Through  foreign  aid  we  supply  foreign 
countries  with  military  aircraft  so  they 
can  sell  military  aircraft  of  their  own 
manufacture  to  other  foreign  countries, 
including  those  which  may  or  may  not  be 
friendly. 

Under  the  withering  influence  of  gifts 
and  loans  from  the  United  States  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  period  of  40  years  the  once 
proud  and  self-reliant  European  powers, 
Britain  and  France,  have  been  reduced, 
I  regret  to  say,  to  perpetual  boarders  at 
Uncle  Sam’s  banquet  table.  It  would  be 
uncharitable  to  call  them  perpetual  beg¬ 
gars. 

tJNITED  STATES  MILITART  EQUIPMENT  USED  BY 
FRENCH  IN  ALGERIA 

Foreign  aid  may  have  strengthened 
their  economy,  but  certainly  their  will  to 
resist  the  menace  of  international  com¬ 
munism  and  their  ability  to  do  so  has 
been  weakened. 

France,  for  example,  is  using  Ameri¬ 
can  military  equipment,  not  to  strength¬ 
en  its  defenses  against  communism,  but 
against  subjects  in  Algeria. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Senator  Fulbright,  during  the 
interrogation  of  General  Guthrie,  asked : 

How  much  of  the  aid  for  France  goes  into 
Algeria? 

General  Gctheie.  It  would  be  difiScult  for 
me  to  say.  You  mean  the  equipment  itself, 
the  hardware? 

Senator  Fulbright.  Yes. 

General  Guthrie.  Everyone  knows  that  a 
good  deal  of  the  hardware  we  have  delivered 
in  the  past  has  gone  to  Africa,  and  even 
France  reports  that  it  cannot  determine  ex¬ 
actly  which  rifle  or  truck  it  acquired  as  a 
result  of  the  aid  program,  but  I  am  safe  in 
saying  it  is  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
equipment  in  Alegria. 

Thus  foreign  aid  is  being  used  to  sup¬ 
port  imperial  colonialism. 

TWO  SCORE  PACT  NATIONS  ON  FOREIGN  AID  DOLE 

Mr.  President,  on  May  23,  1957  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  published  another 
editorial  on  the  subject  of  foreign  aid, 
this  one  titled:  “The  President’s  Case 
Against  Foreign  Aid,’’  certainly  a  most 
unusual  title. 

Briefly  it  points  out  that  imder  the 
theory  that  we  must  continue  to  finance 
the  defense  of  the  42  or  44  nations  with 
which  we  have  entered  into  pacts,  these 
natiohs  have  no  real  determination  to 
oppose  communism  and  in  that  case  are 
highly  unreliable  allies. 

The  editorial  also  discounts  the  con¬ 
tention  that  if  foreign  aid  were  discon¬ 
tinued  the  United  States  would  find  it¬ 
self  in  the  position  of  “going  it  alone.’’ 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
editorial,  titled  “The  President’s  Case 
Against  Foreign  Aid,’’  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  President’s  Case  Against  Foreign  Aid 

Let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  President 
Elsenhower  is  correct  when  he  says  that  to 
cut  even  a  dollar  out  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  would  be  reckless,  would  weaken  the 
Nation  and  could  lose  both  peace  and  free¬ 
dom.  What  does  that  acutally  mean? 

Mr.  Eisenhower  contends  that  without  our 
military  help  overseas,  we  would  have  to 
spend  “many  billions  of  dollars  more’’  on 
our  own  defense,  put  more  men  in  uniform 
and  keep  them  there  longer.  If  that  is  so, 
it  plainly  means  that  but  for  our  aid  the 


forty-two.  nations  with  which  we  are  as¬ 
sociated  in  defense  treaties  would  do  little 
or  nothing  in  their  own  defense. 

And  if  that  is  true,  it  means  in  turn  that 
these  forty-two  nations  have  no  real  deter¬ 
mination  to  oppose  Commqfiism;  they  are 
building  up  their  own  defenses  mainly  be¬ 
cause  the  United  States  helps  them.  If  that 
is  the  case,  they  are  highly  unreliable  allies. 

If  all  this,  moreover,  is  the  real  significance 
of  foreign  aid,  it  clearly  indicates  we  can 
never  stop.  To  do  so,  ever,  would  be  to  bring 
the  whole  anti -Communist  defense  structure 
toppling  down,  since  it  presumably  rests  on 
nothing  more  substantial  than  handouts 
from  Washington. 

The  President,  in  fact,  offers  no  hope  that 
foreign  aid  will  ever  end.  On  the  contrary, 
he  seeks  to  establish  the  principle  of  per¬ 
manence,  first  by  proposing  to  make  military 
aid  a  direct  charge  against  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment  budget,  and  second  by  recommend¬ 
ing  to  Congress  a  long-range  revolving  loan 
fund  for  some  types  of  economic  aid.  The 
program  that  was  originally  to  last  4  short 
years  is  now  to  be  a  program  in  perpetuity. 

It  is  thus  the  bleakest  kind  of  picture  the 
President  paints.  For  ourselves,  we  do  not 
believe  the  outlook  is  all  that  bad. 

We  doubt  very  much  that  the  alternative 
to  military  aid  is  "going  it  alone.”  We  think 
a  good  many  of  our  allies  would  make  con¬ 
siderable  defense  efforts  in  their  own  self- 
interest  and  would  remain  allies,  without  any 
dollars  from  us.  A  nation  like  Britain  has 
never  been  unaware  of  the  need  for  military 
preparedness,  or  allergic  to  its  national  in¬ 
terest.  Even  now  the  British  Government  is 
glad  to  show,  by  developing  its  own  hydrogen 
bomb,  how  much  it  can  defend  Itself. 

Many  other  allies  have  powerful  defense 
capabilities  with  which  to  deter  the  Com¬ 
munists.  What’s  more,  they  would  still  come 
under  the  protective  shield  of  the  United 
States  even  without  American  military  aid. 
The  greatest  deterrent  to  Communist  ag¬ 
gression  is  not  the  number  of  jets  in  Europe 
or  Formosa,  but  the  United  States  treaty 
obligations  to  assist  its  allies  should  they  be 
attacked. 

But  if  that  is  somehow  not  the  case — if 
the  allies  are  so  crass  and  so  blind  that  they 
will  do  little  or  nothing  without  our  help 
and  the  assurance  of  our  help  forever — then 
God  help  us.  Such  allies  would  not  be  worth 
having  in  a  showdown. 

.  In  making  this  kind  of  argument,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  not  making  an  argument  for 
foreign  aid.  It  is  unwittingly  making  the 
strongest  possible  case  against  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  May  27,  1957,  published  the  third  of 
its  series  of  editorials  opposing  foreign 
aid. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi¬ 
torial,  titled  “All  or  Nothing,”  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

All  or  Nothing? 

Not  the  least  of  the  difficulties  with  Pres¬ 
ident  Eisenhower’s  position  on  foreign  aid 
is  that  it  makes  the  present  package  an  all- 
or-nothing  proposition. 

For  Mr.  Elsenhower  says  that  to  change 
It  at  all,  either  in  cost  or  concept,  will 
render  it  utterly  useless.  To  support  that 
position  he  has  to  argue  that  our  allies  and 
friends  are  so  weak  in  determination  and 
capacity  that  they  will  fold  up  before  the 
Communist  threat  the  moment  we  reduce 
our  subsidy  by  an  lota.  We  must  thus  sub¬ 
sidize  not  only  some  of  the  non-Communist 
nations  but  all  of  them,  just  as  a  general 
proposition.  And  if  they  are  not  to  falter 
we  must  subsidize  them  not  only  now  but 
forever. 

This  argument  becomes  a  powerful  one 
for  abandoning  all  foreign  aid  altogether. 
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If  we  are  just  pouring  our  aid  into  a  bot¬ 
tomless  pit,  then  all  is  futility. 

Yet  that  is  not  the  real  case  at  all.  In 
our  opinion  this  country  would  be  very 
well  advised  to  abandon  the  foreign-aid 
program  as  presently  conceived  and  exe¬ 
cuted.  Jt  would  not  be  well  advised,  we 
think,  to  adopt  the  attitude,  “We  will  not 
now  or  ever  give  any  aid  to  any  foreign 
country  under  any^  circumstances.” 

This  is  no  contradiction  or  tricky  para¬ 
dox.  It  is  simply  a  recognition  that  the 
idea  of  helping  ourselves  by  helping  others 
is  not  something  mystical  to  be  “for”  or 
“against”  in  the  abstract;  the  idea  is  a 
commonsense  one  to  which  commonsense 
tests  ought  to  be  applied  in  particular 
cases. 

In  the  case  of  Greece  and  Turkey,  where 
all  this  started,  the  practical  matter  was  that 
the  two  countries  were  beset  by  an  immedi¬ 
ate  and  tangible  danger.  More  Importantly, 
there  was  a  will  to  resist  independent  of  any 
aid  from  the  United  States.  As  a  practical 
matter  a  little  extra  help  could,  and  possibly 
did,  tip  the  balance.  The  cost  was  not  ex¬ 
orbitant  and  the  gain  redounded  both  to  the 
two  countries  and  to  our  own  interests. 

There  are,  or  may  be,  other  like  cases  to  be 
considered  on  their  individual  jpaerlts.  But 
this  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  mammoth  and 
permanent  program  of  handing  out  guns 
Indiscriminately  in  the  guise  of  "fighting 
international  communism.”  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  the  global  ideals  of  building  dams  in 
Egypt  or  roads  in  Afghanistan  in  the  belief 
that  we  are  thus  buying  their  allegiance  and 
friendship. 

The  difficulty  with  this  kind  of  approach 
Is  that  it  cuts  loose  from  all  anchors. 
Foreign  aid  is  held  up  as  a  good  in  Itself 
without  anything  except  the  vaguest  require¬ 
ments  that  the  recipients  be  on  our  side  or 
seem  to  be  persuadable  with  a  few  dollars. 
Anyone  who  questions  this  Is  “against  for¬ 
eign  aid”  is  therefore  stupid  and  most  likely 
that  wicked  creature,  an  Isolationist. 

The  sad  part  of  all  this  is  that  foreign  aid, 
used  sparingly  and  disciplined  by  common- 
sense,  could  well  be  a  useful  instrument  of 
foreign  policy.  But  if  the  choice  is  all  of  the 
present  shapeless  package  or  else  nothing — 
then  the  sensible  answer  is,  very  plainly, 
“nothing.”  , 

LOAN  PLAN  VIEWED  AS  PERPETUAL  AID  SCHEME 

Mr.  President,  on  June  10  of  this  year 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  published  the 
last  of  its  series  of  editorials  opposing 
the  pending  foreign-aid  bill,  and  in  this 
editorial  it  went  to  the  heart  of  the  pend¬ 
ing  legislation. 

Titled  “Foreign  Aid  in  IMsguise”  the 
editors  of  the  newspaper  analyzed  the 
bill  and  its  astounding  implications. 

With  reference  to  the  new  interna¬ 
tional  RFC  provided  in  section  202  of  the 
bill,  the  editorial  observes: 

All  this  could  easily  mean  simply  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  hundreds  of  millions  a  year  in  loans 
to  the  $4-billion  plus  a  year  currently  being 
spent  for  miiitary  and  economic  aid. 

Moreover,  the  loan  fund  idea  would  cement 
Into  the  Federal  budgets,  perhaps  inerad- 
icably,  the  principle  of  foreign  aid;  Mr. 
Dulles  said  the  fund  “would  need  continuing 
authority  and  a  capital  authorization  for 
several  years,  to  be  renewed,  when  needed.” 

Once  Congress  bought  this  plan,  it  would 
be  extremely  difficult,  and  maybe  impossible, 
for  Congress  ever  to  call  a  halt  to  heavy  for¬ 
eign-aid  spending. 

Of  course  it  would;  that  undoubtedly 
Is  the  reason  the  proponents  of  per¬ 
petual  foreign  aid  included  it. 
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It  required  Congress  more  than  20 
years  to  rid  itself  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  set  up  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  stopgap  agency  in  the  early  de¬ 
pression  years.  As  a  matter  of  fact  RPC 
still  has  a  substantial  payroll  engaged 
in  what  is  sweetly  called  the  process  of 
liquidating  the  agency. 

CONGRESS  LOSING  ITS  CONTOLS 

The  editorial  Foreign  Aid  in  Disguise, 
notes  as  follows: 

The'  prop)osal  •would  remove  foreign  aid 
further  from  the  control  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  tremendous 
drive  in  the  executive  branch  to  remove 
virtually  everything  except  our  dignity 
away  from  the  control  of  Congress. 

The  constitutional  power  to  lay  and 
collect  duties  and  to  regulate  the  foreign 
commerce  has  been  removed  from  the 
power  of  Congress. 

The  power  to  coin  money  and  de¬ 
termine  the  value  thereof  was  removed 
from  Congress  during  the  Roosevelt  ad¬ 
ministration:  the  power  to  declare  war 
was  lifted  from  Congress  by  President 
Truman  in  the  Korean  conflict. 

The  international  RPC  plan,  as  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  observes,  would  re¬ 
move  foreign  aid  further  from  the  con¬ 
trol  of  Congress  and  put  it  undoubtedly 
in  the  State  Department. 

A  Deputy  Undersecretary  of  State 
would  act  as  Chairman  of  the  so-called 
Advisoi-y  Loan  Committee  which  would 
be  created. 

“The  administration,”  the  editorial 
continues,  “already  has  such  funds  for 
use  at  its  own  discretion.  Under  the  new 
plan  the  administration  would  have 
greater  leeway  to  embark  on  big  long- 
range  projects:  As  Mr.  Dulles  put  it,  the 
administration  wants  to  ‘break  away 
from  the  cycle  of  annual  authorizations 
and  appropriations’  by  Congress.” 

The  editorial  also  includes  comments 
of  interest  on  the  military  aid  aspects  of 
the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  titled  “Foreign  Aid  in  Disguise” 
published  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  un¬ 
der  date  of  June  10,  1957. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Foreign  Aid  in  Disguise 
The  handling  of  foreign  aid  has  been  re¬ 
juggled  time  and  again,  usually  with  a  re¬ 
christening  of  the  responsible  agency.  The 
administration’s  latest  proposed  revamping 
has  some  particularly  disturbing  features. 

One  big  objective  of  the  new  proposal  is 
pretty  plainly  to  make  foreign  aid  more 
palatable  to  Congress,  which  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  to  cut  the  fiscal  1958  program  sub¬ 
stantially.  That  in  itself  is  a  dubious  ap¬ 
proach;  either  the  program  stands  on  its 
merits  or  not  at  all. 

As  outlined  by  Secretary  of  State  Dulles, 
the  rearrangement  would  put  military  aid 
and  so-called  defense  support  aid  under  the 
Defense  Department  budget.  In  addition,  a 
continuing  economic  development  fund 
would  be  established  to  make  loans  which 
might  soon  total  $750  million  a  year. 

Now  if  there  is  to  be  foreign  economic  aid, 
it  is  certainly  better  that  it  be  on  a  loan  basis 
Instead  of  a  grant  basis,  and  in  proposing 
the  loan  fund  the  administration  was  pre¬ 
sumably  aware  that  many  in  Congress  share 
that  opinion.  But  it  should  be  noted  that 
this  loan  fund  would  not  supplant  either 
direct  grants  of  economic  aid  or  the  technical 


assistance  program;  both  would  go  on  largely 
as  they  are. 

So  all  this  could  easily  mean  simply  the 
addition  of  hundreds  of  millions  a  year  in 
loans  to  the  $4  billion-plus  a  year  currently 
being  spent  for  military  and  economic  aid. 

Moreover,  the  loan  fund  idea  would 
cement  into  the  Federal  budgets,  per¬ 
haps  ineradicably,  the  principle  of  foreign 
aid;  Mr.  Dulles  said  the  fund  “would  need 
continuing  authority  and  a  capital  author¬ 
ization  sufficient  for  several  years,  to  be  re¬ 
newed  when  needed.”  Once  Congress  bought 
this  plan,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  and 
maybe  impossible  for  Congress  ever  to  call  a 
halt  to  heavy  foreign  aid  spending. 

At  the  same  time,  the  proposal  would 
remove  foreign  aid  further  from  the  control 
of  Congress.  The  administration  already  has 
such  funds  for  use  at  its  own  discretion. 
Under  the  new  plan  the  administration 
would  have  greater  leeway  to  embark  on  big 
long-range  projects;  as  Mr.  Dulles  put  it,  the 
administration  wants  to  “break  away  from 
the  cycle  of  annual  authorizations  and  ap¬ 
propriations”  by  Congress. 

Even  with  the  present  degree  of  congres¬ 
sional  control  the  spending  of  foreign  aid 
money  has  been  notoriously  sloppy  or  worse 
in  some  instances.  What  it  would  be  with 
the  watchdog  thus  chained  is  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate. 

The  argument  for  putting  military  aid  in 
the  Defense  Department  budget  is  equally 
unsound.  To  do  so  would  make  it  that 
much  harder  to  tell  just  how  much  we  are 
pouring  out  to  arm  our  allies.  Also,  it  is 
designed  to  persuade  the  American  people 
that  military  aid  is  just  as  integral  and  per¬ 
manent  a  part  of  American  defense  as  are 
the  dollars  spent  to  maintain  the  United 
States  Armed  Forces — a  proposition  never 
proved  and  which  many  might  feel  misgiv¬ 
ings  about  putting  to  a  test. 

The  fact  is  that  indefinitely  continued 
military  aid  is,  like  economic  aid,  a  question¬ 
able  activity.  Mr.  Dulles  argued  its  neces¬ 
sity  because  “many  nations  cannot  support 
the  military  establishments  which,  in  the 
common  interest,  should  be  on  their  soil.” 
The  answer  is  that  if  they  cannot  support 
them  they  will  not  in  the  long  run  keep 
them,  as  the  big  new  British  military  re¬ 
trenchment  amply  attests. 

Mr.  Dulles’  presentation  of  the  new  plan 
is  reported  to  have  been  well  received  in  Con¬ 
gress.  Before  the  lawmakers  get  too  en¬ 
thusiastic,  however,  they  ought  to  recall  that 
it  was  never  the  intent  of  Congress  to  make 
either  military  or  economic  aid  a  permanent 
drain  on  the  taxpayer.  And  they  ought  to 
take  a  good  look  at  their  own  diminished 
role  under  the  administration  proposal. 

The  American  people,  from  all  the  evi¬ 
dence,  want  changes  in  foreign  aid,  but  not 
changes  which  tend  to  entrench  and  dis¬ 
guise  it.  They  want  changes  that  will  lower 
the  cost  of  the  program  and,  in  a  reasona¬ 
bly  near  future,  rejuggle  it  right  out  of 
existence. 

PERPETUAL  AID  MEANS  PERPETUAL  HIGH  TAXES 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  S.  2130 
is  a  perpetual  foreign  aid  bill. 

Perpetual  foreign  aid  means  perpetual 
heavy  taxes  on  the  American  people  to 
support  not  their  interests  but  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  foreign  nations. 

Perpetual  foreign  aid  means  perpetual 
beggary  by  these  foreign  nations. 

Perpetual  foreign  aid  means  perpetual 
abandonment  of  American  industry, 
wage  earners,  and  markets  to  the  avarice 
of  foreign  competitors. 

And  perpetual  foreign  aid,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  means  perpetual  wars. 

THE  “VULCANIZER  SPECIAL” 

Mr.  President,  in  my  visits  with  Mr. 
Bulganin  and  Mr.  Khrushchev — whom 
I  came  to  know  about  as  well  as  any¬ 


one  can  know  a  person  after  meeting 
him  and  talking  with  him  for  8  or  10 
hours — I  obtained  some  very  pertinent 
information. 

Visit  them  in  their  office;  they  are 
great  people  for  going  to  cocktail  par¬ 
ties.  These  various  ambassadors  would 
give  cocktail  parties.  Eveiy  time  one 
would  come  back,  there  would  be  a  cock¬ 
tail  party.  They  were  drinking  that 
vulcanizer  special  they  call  vodka.  I 
quit  dringing  character  building  whiskey 
7  or  8  or  9  years  ago,  so  I  was  not 
tempted  very  much.  I  told  Mr.  Bulganin 
on  the  first  round  that  it  looked  like  the 
“white  mule”  we  used  to  have  during 
prohibition  days.  I  thought  I  would 
confine  my  drinking  to  wine. 

I  want  to  warn  anybody  who  is  going 
there  that  they  do  not  have  to  drink. 
They  can  go  just  as  they  wish.  There 
was  a  time  when  ambassadors  had  to 
get  drunk  in  order  to  have  a  conference. 
That  is  not  so  any  more. 

BULGANIN’S  DEFINITION  OF  “SOCIALISM” 

I  asked  Mr.  Bulganin,  among  a  lot  of 
other  things  that  I  will  not  now  go  into, 
to  tell  me  the  difference  between  social¬ 
ism  and  communism.  I  have  my  own 
ideas  about  it.  I  have  debated  it  quite 
at  length  at  different  times.  He  was 
talking  to  me  through  an  interpreter.  I 
think  he  understood  a  lot  of  English,  but 
he  did  not  answer  in  English.  He  said, 
“I  will  be  glad  to  tell  you.  Socialism 
is  the  first  step  to  communism.” 

I  visited  every  one  of  the  16  socialist 
republics,  from  Siberia  to  Georgia,  in¬ 
cluding  the  rest  of  them.  It  is  quite 
a  story.  One  of  these  days  I  shall  have 
a  report  on  it.  I  hope  someone  will  look 
at  it.  I  could  not  guarantee  that  some¬ 
one  will  look  at  it,  the  way  such  reports 
are  treated  in  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
Mr.  Bulganin  said,  “We  do  not  have 
communism.  That  is  our  objective. 
What  we  have  is  socialism,  and  socialism 
is  the  first  step  toward  communism.” 

I  said,  “Mr.  Bulganin,  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference,  then,  if  socialism  is  the  first 
step?”  He  said,  in  no  uncertain  terms — ■ 
he  did  not  stutter — “Under  socialism,  you 
work  according  to  your  ability  and  get 
paid  according  to  your  work;  and  under 
communism,  you  work  according  to  your 
ability  and  get  paid  according  to  your 
needs.”  That  is  when  socialism  becomes 
communism.  So  we  know  what  com¬ 
munism  is.  Only  3  percent  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  people  are  Communists. 

FOREIGN  STATESMEN  SERVING  INTERESTS  OP 
THEIR  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  joke  about 
what  this  country  is  doing.  I  have  said 
this  before,  and  I  say  it  again,  I  am  for 
the  United  States  of  America  as 
Churchill  is  for  England  and  as  Khru¬ 
shchev  is  for  Russia.  We  are  the  only 
nation  on  earth  that  breeds  people  who 
want  to  divide  the  wealth  of  their  coun¬ 
try  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

What  did  Mr.  Churchill  say  when  the 
effort  was  being  made  to  liquidate  the 
colonial  empire?  He  said,  “I  did  not  be¬ 
come  the  Ih’ime  Minister  to  participate 
in  the  liquidation  of  the  colonial  empire 
of  Great  Britain.” 

I  have  been  in  every  nation  on  earth. 

I  have  found  that  every  man  is  for  his 
country.  I  did  not  hear  anybody  in  those 
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countries  say,  “Let  us  appropriate  $2  bil¬ 
lion,  or  $10  billion,  or  $10  to  send  to  the 
United  States,  or  to  any  other  nation  on 
earth,”  and  we  do  not  hear  it  now.  Every 
other  nation  that  lends  money  gets  back 
dollar  for  dollar,  with  interest.  Why 
does  Great  Britain  send  jet  airplanes 
into  the  Middle  East?  Is  it  to  protect 
a  little  king  in  that  country?  Great 
Britain  wants  to  protect  the  only  area 
from  which  she  can  get  oil. 

MIDDLE  EAST  OIL  RESOIJKCES  VAST 

I  was  in  the  Middle  East  in  1947.  I 
was  in  Iran.  I  went  through  the  greatest 
oil-reduction  plant  in  the  world.  It  was 
the  greatest  then,  and  I  think  it  still  is, 
I  went  through  that  plant  with  the  Brit¬ 
ish,  with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  I  knew 
when  I  left  they  were  going  to  lose  Iran, 
because  they  paid  an  insignificant  roy¬ 
alty.  I  think  Great  Britain  paid  18  or  20 
cents  a  barrel  in  royalties,  when  across 
the  boundary  a  great  deal  more  was  being 
paid. 

The  royalties  were  going  to  about 
350,000  persons,  and  the  rest  of  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  in  Iran  were  not  getting 
the  benefit  of  it.  Of  course,  the  British 
were  run  out.  When  Great  Britain  was 
run  out,  we  stepped  in  and  paid  its  debt 
and  helped  salvage  the  situation,  and 
perhaps  became  a  partner  of  Great 
Britain. 

SOCIALISM,  COMMUNISM,  FASCISM  HAVE  SAME 
OBJECTIVE 

I  did  not  complete  the  story  I  was 
telling.  When  Mr.  Bulganin  was  ex¬ 
plaining  what  the  difference  was  between 
socialism  and  communism,  namely,  that 
under  socialism  that  everyone  worked 
according  to  his  ability  and  got  paid  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  work,  and  under  com¬ 
munism — which  w’as  the  final  objec¬ 
tive — everyone  worked  according  to  his 
ability  and  got  paid  according  to  his 
needs,  Mr.  Bulganin  asked  me  what  I 
thought  the  difference  was.  I  said,  “Mr. 
Bulganin,  here  is  the  way  I  have  always 
described  it:  That  there  is  no  difference 
between  socialism,  communism,  and 
fascism.  There  is  no  difference  in  the 
final  objective  of  all  three,  which  is  gov¬ 
ernment  ownership,  with  the  individual 
owning  nothing.  The  difference  is  in 
how  the  government  gets  into  power.” 

Mr.  Bulganin  asked  me  what  I  con¬ 
sidered  that  difference  to  be. 

The  first  thing  I  had  done  when  we 
opened  the  conversation  was  to  say,  “We 
do  not  like  your  form  of  government. 
You  do  not  like  ours.”  And  we  got  right 
down  to  business.  I  said,  “The  only  dif¬ 
ference  between  socialism  and  commu¬ 
nism  is  that  a  Commimist  will  shoot  you 
to  gain  his  ends,  to  get  into  power,  and 
a  Socialist  will  spend  you  into  it.” 

THE  THREE  SALES  ARGUMENTS  FOR  FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  President,  critical  materials,  mar¬ 
kets  for  American  goods,  and  mutual  se¬ 
curity  were  the  three  themes  of  Harry 
Dexter  White  in  his  pitch  for  foreign  aid 
to  Russia,  which  I  referred  to  earlier 
in  my  remarks. 

The  critical  materials  argument  was 
used  by  proponents  of  perpetual  foreign 
aid  in  the  recent  hearings  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  They 
listed  it  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  foreign 
aid  in  a  chart  but  did  not  elaborate. 


The  reason  they  did  not  elaborate,  I 
think,  is  that  the  argument  is  as  phony 
as  a  $3  bill. 

Senate  Report  1627  of  the  83d  Con- 
gi'ess  exposed  the  fallacy  of  squandering 
taxpayers’  money  aU  around  the  globe  to 
“safeguard  critical  materials,”  as  these 
witnesses  put  it.  The  report  showed 
that  on  the  basis  of  expert  testimony, 
some  of  it  from  military  men  them¬ 
selves,  that  in  the  event  of  any  all-out 
war  Soviet  submarines  and/or  bombing 
planes  could  cut  off  these  supplies  from 
distant  overseas  areas. 

WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  SELF-SUFFICIENT  IN 
CRITICAL  MATERIALS 

The  report  further  demonstrated  that 
every  one  of  the  77  critical  and  strate¬ 
gic  materials  could  be  obtained  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere  could  be  made  self-sufficient 
for  everying  needed  for  war  or  an  ex¬ 
panding  peace,  and  that  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  only  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere,  could  be  adequately  defended  in 
the  event  of  an  all-out  war. 

Yet  from  the  days  of  Harry  Dexter 
White  foreign  aid  has  been  advocated  in 
the  name  of  protecting  distant  sources 
of  critical  materials,  most  of  them  in 
areas  we  could  not  defend  imtil  we  had 
achieved  overwhelming  air  superiority. 

Mr.  White  knew  his  argument  was 
“bimk.”  What  he  was  interested  in  was 
diverting  a  large  chimk  of  America’s 
wealth  to  his  favorite  foreign  country; 
namely  Russia,  and  in  destroying  Amer¬ 
ica’s  own  strategic  and  critical  materials 
potential. 

MINERALS  SPECIFIED  WHICH  RUSSIA  COULD 
PROVIDE 

Manganese,  tungsten,  graphite,  mica, 
chrome,  mercury,  iron  ore,  platinum,  and 
copper  were  specified  by  White  as  metals 
Soviet  Russia  could  well  spare  and  send 
us,  and  the  President  was  assured  that 
Russia  could  supply  us  also  with  petro¬ 
leum  in  substantial  quantity. 

The  argument  was  made  that  we 
would  conserve  our  mineral  and  fuel  re¬ 
serves  “by  importing  from  abroad  to 
meet  ordinary  annual  production  re¬ 
quirements.”  In  other  words,  that  we 
should  close  down  our  mines  and  oil 
wells  and  depend  on  Soviet  Russia  for 
our  metal  and  liquid  fuel  supplies. 

Twelve  years  later  this  proposal  seems 
fantastic,  and  it  was  fantastic.  Twelve 
years  from  now  some  of  the  mutual  se¬ 
curity,  critical  material,  and  export 
trade  schemes  that  are  before  us  now 
may  seem  equally  fantastic.  Twelve 
years  ago  Russia  was  an  ally,  and  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan  were  enemies.  Today 
Russia  is  an  enemy,  and  the  German  Re¬ 
public  and  Japan  are  listed  by  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  spokesmen  as  friendly  nations. 

Can  anyone  in  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration,  State  De¬ 
partment,  or  any  other  agency  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  give  us  assurance  while  this  bill 
is  being  debated  that  12  years  from  now 
each  of  the  84  foreign  countries  to  which 
foreign  aid  in  some  form  is  being  ex¬ 
tended  will  be  friendly  to  us  or  even  neu¬ 
trals? 

White’s  theory  in  general  has  been  put 
Into  execution  everywhere  else  in  the 
world  this  side  of  the  Iron  Curtain, 


During  the  past  3  years  alone  barter 
deals  have  been  made  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  to  exchange  surplus  foods  for  criti¬ 
cal  materials  valued  at  $767,500,000,  or 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  million 
dollars. 

ICA  FINANCING  FOREIGN  MINERALS  DEVELOPMENT 

ICA  has  handed  out  $53,500,000  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  to  be  used  there  in  min¬ 
ing  and  minerals  development  which  in¬ 
evitably  will  compete  with  our  own  do¬ 
mestic  mining  industries. 

ICA  has  given  to  foreign  countries  $54 
million  more  to  acquire  new  and  modern 
mining  equipment  so  that  these  foreign 
mines  will  not  have  to  compete  at  a  me¬ 
chanical  disadvantage  with  our  Ameri¬ 
can  industries. 

None  of  this  money  has  gone  to  Soviet 
Russia  but  some  of  it  has  gone  to  Com¬ 
munist  Yugoslavia  and  pro-Communist 
Indonesia. 

ICA  has  advanced  $44,200,000  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  for  petroleum  projects  and 
equipment  so  that  they  can  compete  in 
the  world  market  or  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  against  American  oil. 

FOREIGN  IRRIGATION  PROJECTS  FINANCED  BY  ICA 

ICA  has  given  foreign  countries  $355,- 
800,000  to  build  irrigation,  reclamation, 
and  power  projects  so  that  they  can  com¬ 
pete  against  American  farm  products  of 
which  we  have  a  surplus.  This  surplus, 
in  the  absence  of  export  markets  which 
ICA  has  helped  to  close,  has  to  be  virtu¬ 
ally  given  away  for  foreign  currencies, 
or  in  barter  deals,  or  both,  in  order  to 
dispose  of  it  at  all,  while  in  the  mean¬ 
time  with  American  tax  dollars,  many  of 
them  extracted  from  our  own  farmers, 
ICA  strives  to  increase  foreign  agricul¬ 
tural  production. 

THIRTY -FOUR  FOREIGN  NATIONS  GET  MINING 
HELP 

Mining  and  minerals  development  has 
been  financed  by  ICA  in  34  foreign  na¬ 
tions,  6  in  Europe,  9  in  Latin  America, 
7  in  the  Par  East,  from  which  no  mate¬ 
rials  would  reach  us  in  the  event  of  war, 
and  12  in  the  Near  East,  south  Asia,  and 
Africa. 

The  European  nations  in  which  ICA 
has  financed  mining  ventures  are  Aus¬ 
tria,  France,  Italy,  Norway,  Spain,  and 
Communist  Yugoslavia. 

Latin  American  countries  are  Bolivia, 
British  Guiana,  Brazil,  Chile,  Columbia, 
Cuba,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Peru. 

Far  Eastern  countries :  Cambodia,  Na¬ 
tionalist  China,  Indonesia,  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  Thailand,  and  Vietnam. 

Countries  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
which  have  been  assisted  in  their  mining 
and  minerals  developments  by  ICA  are 
Afghanistan,  Egypt,  Greece,  India,  Iran, 
Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Nepal, 
Pakistan,  and  Turkey, 

Mining  equipment  paid  for  with  Amer¬ 
ican  tax  dollars  has  gone  to  Austria,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Luxembourg,  Denmark,  Prance, 
Germany,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Sweden,  United  Kingdom,  Burma,  Na¬ 
tionalist  China,  Indochina,  Indonesia, 
Korea,  the  Philippines,  Thailand,  Viet¬ 
nam,  Greece,  Iran,  Israel,  Lebanon,  and 
Bolivia. 
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PETROLEUM  PROJECTS  FINANCED  IN  MANY 
COUNTRIES  WITH  POREION-AID  FUNDS 

Petroleum  refining  projects  costing  a 
total  of  $24,686,000  of  American  money 
have  been  financed  by  ICA  in  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  and  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  oil  drilling  and  refining  equip¬ 
ment  totaling  $19,495,000  in  value  has 
gone  to  Pi-ance,  Italy,  Germany,  United 
Kingdom,  Turkey,  Austria,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  China. 

In  addition  to  ICA’s  contributions  to 
foreign  extraction  industries,  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  several  years  ago 
loaned  $100  million  to  the  6-nation  Euro¬ 
pean  Coal  and  Steel  Authoi’ity  to  expand 
its  operations  and  provide  new  houses 
for  foreign  miners. 

This  totals  up  to  $607,500,000  of  tax¬ 
payers  money  spent  in  building  up  com¬ 
petitive  extraction  industries  in  foreign 
countries — $507,500,000,  or  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  by  ICA. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  we  are  all  familiar  with 
the  struggle  our  domestic  mining  indus¬ 
try,  both  metals  and  solid  fuels,  has  been 
having  in  recent  years.  Mines  have 
closed.  Miners  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work.  Distressed  areas  have  been  cre¬ 
ated.  The  Agriculture  Department  in 
some  parts  of  the  country  has  had  to 
rush  in  supplies  or  surplus  foods  to  alle¬ 
viate  the  hunger  and  suffering  of  unem¬ 
ployed  miners’  families. 

But  dollar  aid  to  foreign  miners  and 
mining  interests  rolls  merrily  on  and  on 
in  the  hundreds  of  millions. 

CONGRESS  CREATING  FOREIGN  COMPETITION 
AGAINST  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES 

Could  it  be  that  Congress  itself,  in  vot¬ 
ing  year  after  year  new  foreign  aid  funds 
to  be  spent  in  developing  more  and  more 
foreign  competition  against  our  miners, 
is  contributing  to  domestic  distress  and 
unemployment? 

Could  it  be  also  that  Congress  itself, 
in  voting  year  after  year,  millions  upon 
millions  in  new  foreign  aid  funds  for 
foreign  irrigation,  reclamation  and 
power  projects — while  American  farm 
income  continually  declines — is  destroy¬ 
ing  the  traditional  foreign  markets  for 
our  food  products  and  thus  increasing 
our  farm  surpluses? 

Are  we  financing  our  own  economic 
suicide? 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  "June  11, 
1957  caiTies  this  headline:  “American 
Zinc  Cuts  Zinc  Smelting  Output  to  Re¬ 
duce  Oversupply.’’ 

Firm  plans  to  curtail  operations  at  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  40  percent  nowr  and  at  Dumas, 
Tex.,  10  percent  July  1. 

Howard  I.  Young,  president  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Zinc,  is  quoted  as  stating: 

It  Is  believed  by  management  that  metal 
output  should  be  curtailed  until  there  is 
either  a  reduction  in  imports  of  foreign  re¬ 
fined  zinc  into  this  country  or  a  substantial 
increase  in  demand  from  domestic  con¬ 
sumer, 

NINETEEN  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY-SIX  ZINC 
IMPORTS  LISTED 

Last  year  we  imported  $118,873,555 
worth  of  zinc,  much  of  it  from  Austria, 
Belgium,  Germany,  Italy,  Communist 
Yugoslavia,  Iran,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Hon¬ 
duras,,  Guatemala,  countries  in  which 
ICA  has  financed  mining  ventures  or 
equipment. 


On  June  10  the  same  newspaper  noted 
that  “lead  and  zinc  consumers  expect 
prices  of  both  to  go  still  lower,’’  noting 
that  prices  on  the  previous  Friday  had 
closed  at  11  cents  a  pound. 

BARTER  CONTRACTS  FOR  MORE  FOREIGN  ZINC 
SIGNED 

It  noted  that  the  week  previously  the 
administration  had  announced  that  in 
April  it  had  signed  zinc  barter  contracts 
for  $20,700,000. 

“No  tonnages  were  given,’’  the  news 
article  continued,  “but  figured  on  the 
basis  of  the  131^ -cent  East  St.  Louis 
United  States  price  then  prevailing,  it 
indicated  a  whopping  74,000  tons  of  for¬ 
eign  zinc  contracted  in  April  will  be  de¬ 
livered  to  United  States  authorities  over 
the  next  few  months.”  . 

Foreign  aid  in  any  form,  Mr.  Pre.sident, 
means  foreign  wages,  costs  and  prices 
dominate  our  markets  and  closes  or  cuts 
back  production  in  American  plants  and 
mills.  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  its  proponents. 

FOREIGN  AID  WORKING  HARDSHIP  'oN  AMERICAN 
FARMERS 

Foreign  aid  also  is  an  injustice  to  our 
industrious  American  farmers. 

ICA  has  expended  a  total  of  $355,- 
800,000  in  American  tax  dollars,  as  pre¬ 
viously  stated,  for  irrigation,  reclama¬ 
tion  and  power  development  in  foreign 
lands.  That  is  a  third  of  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars. 

Em-opean  countries  aided  by  ICA  in 
such  development  are  Denmark,  Bel¬ 
gium — Congo;  France — both  Europe  and 
Africa :  Iceland,  Italy,  the  Netherlands— 
both  in  Europe  and  Surinam;  Portugal, 
Spain,  Austria,  Germany,  Yugoslavia 
and  the  United  Kingdom— Malta,  Ja¬ 
maica,  Somaliland  and  Cyprus. 

What  possibly  can  be  the  obligation  of 
hard-pressed  American  taxpayers  to 
spend  millions  in  developing  British,  Bel¬ 
gian  and  Netherlands  colonies  I  do  not 
profess  to  undei'stand. 

Colonial-minded  nations  previously  in 
history  have  been  responsible  for  the 
economy  of  their  own  colonies  as  long 
as  they  could  hold  them.  It  is  a  strange 
circumstance  that  a  Nation  which  in 
1776  throw  off  colonialism  would  now 
be  spending  tax  dollars  to  strengthen 
and  preserve  the  colonial  policies  of 
other  nations. 

BRITISH  EXPORT  TRADE  BOOMING,  DEFENSE  EFFORT 
CUT  BACK 

Britain  is  booming,  thanks  to  our  aid. 
In  the  fii-st  4  months  of  this  year,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  her 
exports  reached  a  record  of  $3.1  billion, 
$300  million  above  that  of  the  same 
period  in  1956. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  were  $233 
million,  an  increase  of  22  percent  over 
the  same  pei-iod  in  1956. 

Automobiles  and  textiles  ranked  with 
whiskey  as  major  exports  to  the  United 
States. 

Britain  has  cut  back  her  defense 
budget  $607,600,000  and  has  opened  trade 
with  Red  China  in  vital  machine  tools, 
electric  motors  and  generators,  rubber¬ 
manufacturing  machinery,  motor  ve¬ 
hicles,  railway  locomotives,  scientific  in¬ 
struments,  chemicals,  rubber  and  in¬ 
ternal-combustion  engines,  all  of  which 
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will  increase  Red  China’s  military  po¬ 
tential. 

UNITED  STATES  TAXPAYERS  FINANCINC  FARM 
DEVELOPMENT  IN  BRITISH  CX5LONIES 

Yet  American  taxpayers  are  required 
by  Congress  and  the  ICA  to  finance  the 
agricultural  development  of  Malta,  So¬ 
maliland,  Cyprus  and  Jamaica,  all  Brit¬ 
ish  colonial  possessions. 

In  the  Far  East  ICA  has  developed  ir¬ 
rigation,  reclamation  and  power  projects 
in  Cambodia,  Nationalist  China,  Indo¬ 
nesia,  Korea,  Laos,  the  Philippines, 
Thailand  and  Vietnam,  improving  them 
so  that  they  will  be  more  attractive 
prizes  or  targets  for  the  Reds. 

In  the  Near  East  and  South  Asia  ir¬ 
rigation  and  power  developments  have 
been  financed  by  ICA  in  Afghanistan, 
Ceylon,  Egypt,  Greece,  India,  Iran,  Iraq, 
Israel,  Jordan,  Lebanon,  Nepal,  Pakis¬ 
tan  and  Turkey. 

In  Africa  ICA  is  financing  irrigation, 
reclamation  or  pow'er  projects  in  Libya, 
Somaliland,  Liberia,  Ethiopia,  and  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  in  Latin  America  in 
Chile,  Colombia,  El  Salvador,  Guatemala, 
Haiti,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Pan¬ 
ama,  a  total  of  46  countries  and  6  colo¬ 
nies. 

Probably  from  ICA’s  viewpoint  this 
program  has  been  a  great  success. 

FOREIGN  COTTON,  TOBACCO  PRODUCTION 
SKYROCKETS 

In  the  Near  East  cotton  production  has 
tripled  over  that  of  prewar  years,  from 
an  annual  pre-war  average  of  471,000 
bales  to  1,544,000  bales  in  1956.  In  South 
America  it  has  doubled  from  361,000  to 
741,000  bales,  and  in  Central  America 
from  a  negligible  9,000  to  300,000  bales. 

ICA-aided  areas  also  have  increased 
tobacco  production. 

India,  a  major  exporter  of  flue-cured 
tobacco,  has  increased  production  from 
27  million  pounds  to  125  million  pounds 
and  the  Central  African  Federation  has 
increased  production  from  28  to  166  mil¬ 
lion  pounds. 

The  free  world,  excluding  the  United 
States,  has  increased  production  from 
243.7  million  pounds  to  971.3  million 
pounds. 

Production  of  oriental  and  semi¬ 
oriental  type  tobaccos  also  has  inci'eased; 
in  Turkey  from  128  million  to  245  million 
pounds,  in  Greece  from  132  million  to  185 
million,  in  Yugoslavia  from  33  million  to 
75  million,  and  in  Iran  from  10  million 
to  25  million  pounds.  Also  have  received 
bountiful  foreign  aid  paid  for  by  the 
American  taxpayer  including  the  cotton 
and  tobacco  growei’s. 

Free  world  wheat,  meat,  and  daii-y 
production  also  has  increased  enormous¬ 
ly  in  foreign  countries  as  agrciulture  and 
husbandry  improve  with  ICA  a.ssistance. 

As  foreign  production  of  farm  com¬ 
modities  increases  the  world  market  for 
our  own  farm  products  contracts  and 
the  world  price  at  which  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  attempting  to  dispose  of  much  of 
our  farm  surplus  sinks. 

ICA  is  subsidizing  foreign  food  pro¬ 
duction  and  using  American  tax  dollars 
to  compete  against  American  industry 
and  agriculture. 

TAXPAYERS’  AWAKENING  AWAITED 

Mr.  President,  I  will  say  at  this  point 
that  if  there  ever  comes  to  the  taxpayers 
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of  America  the  knowledge  of  the  co¬ 
lossal  bungling  and  waste  of  American 
taxpayers’  money  in  foreign  lands,  it  will 
really  cause  a  furor.  How  can  anyone 
spend  $5  billion  or  even  $3  billion  in  a 
year,  through  all  of  these  widespread  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  in  countries  where  graft 
and  corruption  are  rampant  and  the 
practice  is  to  keep  a  part  of  any  money 
that  goes  through  their  hands? 

China  is  a  good  example.  I  was  in 
China  in  1948.  They  call  it  kumshaw. 
They  pay  people  nothing,  but  it  is  under¬ 
stood,  a  part  of  everything  that  goes 
through  their  hands  will  be  kept.  There 
is  just  a  difference  as  to  what  it  is  called 
in  the  various  foreign  countries,  that  is 
all. 

If  the  taxpayers  of  America  ever  fully 
realize  what  Congress  has  done  with 
their  money,  it  will  be  a  sad  day.  We 
are  responsible  for  this,  whether  we  think 
so  or  not. 

BARTERING  FARM  PRODUCTS  FOR  FOREIGN 
MINERALS  CLOSING  AMERICAN  MINES 

Early  last  year  at  a  meeting  with  a  few 
Senators  Mr.  Dulles  said,  “I  am  running 
into  trouble.  When  I  go  out  to  sell  our 
products  at  the  ^orld  price  or  below  the 
world  price,  in  order  to  move  them,  as 
you  have  told  me  to  do,  I  make  enemies 
of  the  nations  which  have  been  furnishr 
ing  this  market.” 

I  told  him,  “One  thing  more  you  are 
doing,  Mr.  Secretary,  does  not  suit  some 
of  us  very  well.  That  is  that  you  are 
trading  the  surplus  farm  products  for 
minerals  which  our  own  miners  are  min¬ 
ing,  and  shutting  down  our  mines.  Some 
of  us  do  not  like  that.” 

TAXPAYERS  HELPERS  WHILE  THEIR  DOLLARS 
SQUANDERED  ABROAD 

If  Senators  will  listen  to  their  con¬ 
stituents  they  will  know  what  the  effect 
of  continually  assessing  the  helpless  tax¬ 
payers  of  America  is. 

And  they  are  helpless.  They  are  help¬ 
less  to  a  point,  Mr.  President.  Let  me 
tell  Senators  that  we  could  well  read  a 
little  history.  The  taxpayers  of  this 
country  will  remain  helpless,  imtil  they 
make  up  their  minds  what  we  are  doing 
to  them.  If  some  day  about  20  percent 
of  them  sit  on  their  hands  instead  of 
anteing  up  this  money,  what  are  we 
going  to  do?  I  know  what  we  are  going 
to  do.  That  would  scare  every  Senator 
and  every  Representative  within  an  inch 
of  his  life,  and  he  would  never  vote  for 
another  dime  to  go  any  place  outside  of 
this  country. 

MR.  PRESIDENT,  WE  HAVE  BEEN  LUCKY  SO  FAB 

There  is  a  confidence  which  is  inbred 
in  Americans.  It  has  been  so  for  180 
years.  The  people  have  an  inbred  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  public  ofdcials. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is 
the  greatest  man  in  the  world — and  he  is. 
Let  me  say  to  Senators  what  I  think  of 
the  President  we  have  now.  I  think  he  is 
an  honest  man.  I  think  he  is  one  of  the 
finest  men  I  ever  met.  And  I  think  he  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  wrong  people.  He  will 
wake  up  sometime,  and  when  he  does, 
the  people  who  have  been  leading  him 
around  with  these  programs  of  inflation, 
free  trade,  billions  to  Europe,  four  big 
organizations  to  finance  American  in¬ 
vestment  abroad  to  use  cheap  foreign 
labor  bringing  their  products  back  to 


compete  with  the  very  people  he  was 
raised  with  in  Texas  and  Kansas  will  be 
shocked.  Do  not  tell  me  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  will  go  for  that,  ’when  he  finally 
wakes  up  to  it.  He  will  not. 

REPORT  SHOWS  GRANTS  OF  FOREIGN  AID  BY 
AGENCIES 

Mr.  President,  I  have  in  my  hand  what 
Is  called  a  statistical  appendix,  which  is 
available  to  Senators  here  in  the  Cham¬ 
ber  and  to  others  in  Congress,  but  I 
doubt  that  many  of  them  have  noticed  it. 
This  is  headed: 

Reporting  Agencies 

Data  on  foreign  grants  and  credits  for  the 
period  January  through  March  1,  1957,  are 
based  upon  information  made  available  to 
the  Office  of  Business  Economics  by  the 
various  fiscal,  statistical,  and  operating 
branches  of  the  agencies  listed  below.  The 
sources  of  data  for  periods  prior  to  December 
31,  1956,  are  given  on  page  S-3  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  quarterly  report. 

exporting  united  states  CAPITAL  A  MAJOR 
commerce  DEPARTMENT  OBJECTIVE 

That  is  a  reference  which  might  be 
interesting.  The  reporting  agencies  are 
listed.  They  start  with  the  Agriculture 
Department,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  the  Commerce  Depart¬ 
ment. 

I  have  already  described  one  of  the 
real  objectives  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  one  of  the  Cabinet  ofRcers 
of  this  Nation  of  ours,  which  has  been 
the  emphasizing  of  a  program,  probably 
more  than  any  other  program,  of  sending 
American  capital  abroad  and  financing 
through  the  World  Bank,  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  the  other  or¬ 
ganizations. 

One  is  all  financed  by  American  capi¬ 
tal  and  the  others  are  33  percent  fi¬ 
nanced  by  American  capital,  controlled 
by  foreign  directors.  They  have  empha¬ 
sized  what  great  success  they  have  had 
in  sending  $44  billion  of  American 
capital  into  the  foreign  low-wage  nations 
to  establish  plants  and  mines  and  other 
industries,  and  thereafter  send  the  ma¬ 
terial  back  to  the  United  States,  to 
compete  with  the  production  of  the  high- 
wage,  high-living  standard  workingmen 
here. 

I  say  again  that  when  the  American 
taxpayer  finally  wakes  up  there  will  be 
woe  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  it  does  not  matter 
who  is  in  them  at  the  time,  Mr.  President. 

OTHER  AGENCIES  VIE  IN  SPREADING  UNITED 
STATES  WEALTH  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

I  could  go  ahead  with  these  other  de¬ 
partments.  They  listed  the  Defense  De¬ 
partment,  Air  Force  Department,  Army 
Department,  Navy  Department,  Export- 
Import  Bank,  General  Services  Admin¬ 
istration,  State  Department,  Interna¬ 
tional  Cooperation  Administration, 
Treasury  Department,  and  United  States 
Information  Agency — that  great  organi¬ 
zation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  read 
this  material.  It  will  be  interesting,  but 
I  doubt  if  very  many  will  ever  review  it 
.  seriously.  It  would  stand  them  in  good 
stead  if  they  should  do  so. 

This  information  is  turned  out  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  It  has  the 
stamp  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
on  it.  It  is  labeled  for  the  Department 


of  Commerce,  United  States  of  America, 
March  1957  quarter. 

The  June  quarter  is  due,  but  it  will 
be  available  in  September.  Any  Senator 
can  get  it  when  it  finally  comes  out. 

BREAKDOWN  OF  FOREIGN  GRANTS  AND  CREDITS 
PLACED  IN  THE  RECORD 

Why  it  takes  3  months  to  get  1  of  these 
quarterly  reports  out  I  could  not  say,  but 
at  least  this  is  the  report. 

'Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
statistical  appendix,  from  page  S-1  to 
and  including  S-18.  This  gives  a  break¬ 
down  by  geographical  area,  using  the 
statistical  tables  in  the  report,  to  show 
where  the  $107  billion,  or  whatever 
amount  is  included  in  this  up  to  June 
1957,  went,  showing  all  of*the  nations 
that  I  have  mentioned,  with  the  list  in 
the  quarterly  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  pages  S-1  through 
S-18  of  this  report  as  a  part  of  my  re¬ 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  statistical  appendix  was  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Foreign  Grants  and  Credits  by  the  United 
States  Government 
reporting  agencies 

.  Data  on  foreign  grants  and  credits  for  the 
period  January  through  March  1957  are 
based  upon  information  made  available  to 
the  Office  of  Business  Economics  by  the  vari¬ 
ous  fiscal,  statistical,  and  operating  branches 
of  the  agencies  listed'  below.  The  sources  of 
data  for  periods  prior  to  December  31,  1956, 
are  given  on  page  S-3  of  the  preceding 
quarterly  report. 

Agriculture  Department;  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation:  Commerce  Department; 
Defense  Department;  Air  Force  Department; 
Army  Department:  Navy  Department:  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank;  General  Services  Admin¬ 
istration;  State  Department:  International 
Cooperation  Administration:  Treasury  De¬ 
partment;  United  States  Information 
Agency. 

geographical  arrangement  used  in  statisti¬ 
cal  tables  in  this  report 

The  following  list  designates  the  depend¬ 
ent  areas  of  countries  which  are  included  in 
the  grouping  Western  Europe  and  dependen¬ 
cies  in  table  2.  Activity  has  not  necessarily 
been  repKirted  for  the  listed  dependency.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  inclusion  of  dependencies  in  the 
grouping  Western  Europe,  data  shown  for 
other  groupings  in  table  2,  particularly  Near 
East  and  Africa,  are  correspondingly  under¬ 
stated. 

Belgium — Luxembourg:  Belgian  Congo, 
Ruanda-Urundi . 

France:  Algeria,  Clipperton,  French  Came- 
roons,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  French 
Guiana,  French  Oceania,  French  Somaliland, 
French  West  Africa,  French  West  Indies,  Ma¬ 
dagascar,  New  Caledonia,  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon. 

Italy  (Including  Trieste) :  Somaliland  Trust 
Territory. 

Netherlands;  Netherlands  New  Guiana, 
Netherlands  West  Indies,  Surinam. 

Portugal:  Angola,  Azores,  Cape  Verde  Is¬ 
lands,  Macao,  Madeira  Islands,  Mozambique, 
Portuguese  Guinea,  Portuguese  India,  Por¬ 
tuguese  Timor. 

Spain:  Canary  Islands,  Spanish  Sahara. 

United  Kingdom:  Aden,  Bahamas,  Barba¬ 
dos,  Bermuda,  British  Borneo,  British  East 
Africa,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras, 
British  Islands  East  of  Africa,  British  Leeward 
and  Windward  Islands,  British  Solomon  Is¬ 
lands,  British  Somaliland,  British  South  Afri- 
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ca,  Cyprus,  FIJI,  Gambia,  Gibraltar,  Gilbert 
and  Ellice  Islands,  Gold  Coast,  Hong  Kong, 
Jamaica,  Malaya,  Malta,  New  Hebrides  (Brit¬ 
ish -French),  Nigeria,  St.  Helena,  Sierra 
Leone,  Singapore,  South  Atlantic  areas, 
Tonga  Islands,  Trinidad  and  Tobago  Western 
Pacific  Islands  (miscellaneous). 

Transactions  with  international  agencies 
are  considered  foreign  transactions.  Major 
agencies  for  which  transactions  are  reported 
Include  the  following: 


European  Coal  and  Steel  Community  ‘ 
European  Payments  Union  i 
European  Productivity  Agency 
Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Euro¬ 
pean  Migration 

Intergovernmental  Committee  for  Refugees 
International  Refugee  Organization 


*  Transactions  Included  in  Western  Eu¬ 
rope. 
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Organization  of  American  States* 

Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  * 

United  Nations 

United  Nations  Children’s  Fund 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration 


*  Transactions  Included  in  American 
Republics. 


Table  1. — Summary  of  foreign  grants  and  credits,  by  -program:  >  Post-war  period,  July  1,  1945,  through  Mar.  31,  1957  {before  and  after 
Korean  invasion,  June  25,  1950),  calendar  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1956  {by  quarter),  and  quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  1957 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Postwar  period 

Calendar  year  1956 

January  to 
March 
1957 

ft 

Total 

After 

Korean 

invasion 

Before 

Korean 

invasion 

Total 

January  to 
March 

April  to 
June 

July  to 
September 

October  to 
December 

Net  grants  and  credits _ _ _ 

S8. 653 

32,306 

26, 346 

4,337 

1,090 

1,656 

768 

823 

993 

Net  grants  (less  conversions) _ 

47, 809 

30,  748 

17, 062 

4,  365 

1, 088 

1,584 

818 

875 

997 

Gross  grants _ 

51, 779 

32, 520 

19,  259 

4,448 

1,113 

1,601 

841 

893 

1,022 

Mutual  security . . . . . . 

37, 407 

30, 336 

7,071 

4,208 

1,042 

1,532 

794 

841 

'980 

Military  aid: 

Military  supplies  and  services  ** _ M.. 

17, 224 

17, 161 

63 

2,593 

652 

1,091 

436 

414 

599 

Multilateral-construction  program  con- 

trihnt.inTis  M 

405 

405 

68 

13 

31 

22 

21 

other  aid  (economic  and  technical  assist- 

ance) : 

Famine  and  other  urgent  and  extraordi- 

nary)  relief _ 

330 

330 

108 

28 

26 

21 

34 

Other  *  _ 

19, 448 

12,440 

7,008 

1,440 

348 

384 

315 

393 

341 

Civilian  supplies _ _ _ 

6,  856 

978 

4,  878 

4 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

UNRRA,  post-UNRRA,  and  interim  aid _ 

3,443 

3,443 

Lend-lease _ 

1, 906 

1,906 

Military _ _ M.. 

679 

679 

Postwar  pipelines _ _ 

1,227 

1,227 

Oreek-Turkish  aid _ 

653 

23 

629 

Military _ M.. 

530 

23 

507 

Other... . 

122 

(‘) 

122 

Philippine  rehabilitations . . . 

635 

116 

519 

Surplus  agricultural  commodities  through 

private  welfare  agencies  » _ 

547 

541 

6 

185 

52 

59 

34 

39 

34 

Military  equipment  loans  ' _ _ _ M.. 

326 

326 

23 

13 

5 

3 

3 

Chinese  military  and  naval  aid _ M.. 

261 

4 

258 

Inter- American  prngram.s  ... 

186 

51 

134 

io 

1 

3 

2 

4 

4 

Other. _ _ _ _ 

561 

145 

416 

18 

4 

2 

8 

5 

3 

Less: 

Prior  grants  converted  into  credits . . . 

2,257 

1,  001 

1,  256 

1 

1 

Reverse  grants  and  returns _ 

1,713 

772 

■  941 

83 

25 

18 

23 

17 

25 

Mutual  security  counterpart  funds: 

Military  aid _ _ M.. 

60 

58 

1 

16 

7 

2 

1 

5 

3 

Other  aid  (economic  and  technical  assistance)... 

903 

670 

333 

64 

15 

15 

21 

13 

22 

Reverse  lend-loase _ 

133 

133 

Cash  war-account  settlements  for  lend-lease  and 

other  grants _ 

120 

(•) 

120 

(0 

0) 

Return  of  lend-lease  ships _ i _ 

490 

136 

354 

For  military  use _ _ M.. 

189 

123 

'67 

For  economic  value _ _ _ 

301 

14 

287 

Return  of  civilian  supplies _ 

4 

4 

3 

3 

Return  of  military  equipment  loans  ’’ _ M.. 

4 

4 

Net  credits  (ineliiding  cohver.sion.si .  . . 

10,843 

1,559 

9,285 

-27 

2 

'  72 

-50 

-52 

— 3 

New  credits _ _ _ 

12, 898 

3,  565 

9,333 

482 

112 

181 

71 

116 

118 

Export-Import  Bank  (for  own  account) _ 

4,840 

2,188 

2, 651 

233 

54 

74 

34 

72 

61 

Direct  loans _ _ 

4,564 

2,066 

2,498 

223 

47 

68 

36 

72 

59 

Inans  through  agent  banks _ 

275 

122 

153 

10 

6 

6 

Credit  2 

(*) 

2 

British  loan . 

3,750 

3,  750 

Mutual  security  * _ _ _ _ 

2,234 

1,  243 

'990 

227 

54 

106 

27 

40 

57 

Surplus  property  (including  merchant  ships).... 

1,492 

9 

1,  482 

6 

6 

Lend-lease  fexeluding  .settle'ment  credits) .  . 

71 

2 

69 

Other _ _ _ _ 

513 

122 

390 

15 

5 

2 

4 

4 

1 

Plus  prior  grants  converted  into  credits  . 

2,257 

1,001 

1,  256 

1 

1 

Less  nrincipal  collect, inn.s  .  . . . 

4,311 

3,007 

1,305 

509 

110 

109 

122 

168 

122 

Export-Import  Bank  (for  own  account) _ 

2,441 

1,809 

632 

266 

85 

60 

57 

64 

85 

Direct  loans _ 

2,115 

1,633 

482 

220 

59 

47 

54 

61 

82 

Loans  through  agent  banks _ 

326 

176 

149 

46 

26 

13 

4 

3 

i  3 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  1  — Summary  of  foretyn  yrnnts  and  credits,  hy  program:  ‘  Postwar  period,  July  1,  19/^5,  through  Mar.  SI,  1957  (before  and  after 
Korean  invasion,  June  S5,  1950),  calendar  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1956  {by  quarter),  and  quarter  ended  Mar.  31,  Continued 

tMillions  of  dollars] 


Net  Ri'ants  and  credits — continued 

Net  credits  (including  convcrsions)'^-eontinuod 
JjCSS  principal  collections— continued 

British  loan _ _ 

Mutual  security  • . . . 

Surplus  property  (including  merchant  sliips) - 

Orants  converted  into  credits . . 

I^cnd-lcaso  (excluding  settlement  credits)-.. 
Other* . ». 


Postwar  period 

Calendar  year  1966 

Januar  v  to 

March 

After 

Before 

Jannary  to 

April  to 

July  to 

October  to 

1957  ■ 

Total 

Korean 

Korean 

Total 

March 

June 

September 

December 

invasion 

Invasion 

280 

280 

49 

49 

63 

Kl 

2.*) 

4 

10 

3 

9 

3 

443 

124 

05 

12 

16 

19 

19 

IS 

139 

118 

22 

•20 

(') 

(') 

12 

8 

1 

1.59 

139 

21 

71 

7 

19 

26 

18 

15 

662 

1.55 

507 

13 

2 

3 

5 

3 

(')' 

>  Orants  »e  trarrsfers  for  which  no  payment  is  oxiieotcd  (other  than  a  limited 
percentage  of  the  foreign  currency  funds  generated  hy  the  granted),  or  which  at  most 
nvolvc  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  receiver  to  extend  aid  to  the  United  States 
or  oilier  countries  to  achieve  a  common  objective.  Ciedits  are  loan  disbursements 
or  transfers  under  other  agreements  which  give  ri.sc  to  siieciflc  obligations  to  repay, 
over  a  period  of  years,  usually  with  interest.  In  some  instances  assistance  has  been 
given  with  the  understanding  that  a  decision  as  to  repayment  will  be  made  at  a  later 
date;  such  a.ssistanoe  is  includeil  in  grants.  At  such  time  as  an  agreement  is  reached 
for  repayment  over  a  jx^riod  of  years,  a  credit  is  established.  Such  credits,  cannot, 
as  a  rule,  be  deducted  from  specific  grants  recorded  in  previous  periods;  an  adjustment 
for  grants  converted  into  credits  is  made  at  the  time  of  agreement.  All  known  returns 
to  the  U.  S.  Government  stemming  from  grants  and  credits,  other  than  interest,  are 
taken  into  accoimt  in  net  grants  and  net  credits.  'I’lie  measure  of  foreign  grants  ami 
credits  generally  is  in  terms  of  goods  delivered  or  shipped  by  the  U.  S.  Government, 
services  rendered  by  the  IT.  S.  (Jovornment,  or  ciish  disbursed  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
inent  to  or  for  the  account  of  a  foreign  government  or^other  foreign  entity.  ^ 
Government’i 
tional  Fli 

f)(K),000)a - - - - - -  .... 

taken  hy  this  Government  to  promote  foreign  economic  recovery  and  deyeloimicnt. 
I’ayments  to  these  international  financial  institutions  do  not  result  in  immediate 
cfiuivalcnt  aid  to  foreign  countries.  U.se  of  available  dollar  funds  is  largely  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  managements  of  the  in.stitutions,  in  some  instances  subject  to  certain 
counlrols  which  can  be  exercised  by  the  U.  .S.  Government. 

Further  definition  and  exiilanalion  of  tlicse  data  are  contained  in  the  Foreign  .Aid 
supplement  to  the  Survey  of  Current  Business,  published  .Vovember  19,52,  and  in  the 
explanatory  notes  to  the  apix'iidixos  of  tlio  .National  Advisory  Council  on  Inter¬ 
national  Monetary  and  Financial  Problem  SeniUuinual  Keports  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

» Includes  foreign  currencies  which  were  obtained  through  sale  of  agricultural 
conuuodities  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 


-Act  (Public  Law  8.1-480,  as  amended)  and  which  were  available  under  secs.  104  (c) , 
(d),  (el,  and  (g)  tor  expenditure  without  charge  to  a  dollar  approjiriation. 

3  Includes  mutual  security  program  aid  for  common-use  items  which  are  to  be  used 
by  military  forces  of  nations  receiving  assistance,  and  for  direct  forces  suiiport,  wlien 
such  assistance  provided  under  secs.  1211  and  124  of  Public  Law  83-OfiS,  as  amended, 
is  administered  in  accordance  with  ch.  1,  Military  Assistance,  of  title  I  of  that  acl; 
Cash  transfers  are  included  in“Other  aid  (economic  and  technical  assiatance)". 
see  foot  note  4. 

*  Includes  mutual  security  program  aid  for  economic  and  technical  assistance  use 
from  military  aid  atrproiiriations.  .Also  includes  mutual  security  program  aid  from 
ai)proi)riations  for  common-use  iKgns  which  are  to  be  used  by  military  forces  of  na¬ 
tions  receiving  assistance,  and  for  direct  forces  support,  when  such  assistance  under 
.secs.  123  and  124  of  Public  Law  83-005  is  administered  in  accordance  with  cli.  3,  De¬ 
fense  Support,  of  title  I  of  lliat  act.  .Also  includes  transfers  of  funds  for  forces  suirport 
(for  example,  in  Cambodia,  l.aos,  and  Vietnam  (and  forces  of  France  located  in  such 
states))  and  of  funds  in  support  of  tirodiiction  for  forces  sumrort. 

*  Less  than  $500,000.  M — Programs  identified  by  M  are  included  in  ‘‘Military 
grants”  in  table  2. 

“  Includes  donations  of  agricultural  commodities  transferred  through  United 
Nations  Children’s  Fund  under  authority  of  sec.  416  of  Public  Law  81-439,  as  amended 
by  title  III  of  Public  Law  831-480. 

■  ‘‘  .M  ilitary  ctiuipraent  loans”  are  included  in  this  report  as  part  of  military  grants; 
these  ‘‘  loans”  are  essentially  transfers  on  an  indeterminate  basis,  generally  requiring 
only  the  return  of  the  idem  ical  item,  if  available.  In  essence  this  was  the  requirement 
pertaining  to  wartime  lend-loase  transfers  of  watercraft,  which  xvere  included  as  grant 
transfers  in  these  data. 

*  Values  for  deliveries  of  materials  in  payment  of  principal  reported  as  collected 
by  the  General  Services  .Administration  on  deficiency  and  strategic-materials-devel- 
oi)ment  loans  are  in  some  instances  estimated  when  fust  reported.  Keported  data 
liave  been  adjusted  to  eliminate  obvious  (negative)  bookkeeping  adjustments  iis 
final  values  are  recorded. 


Table  2.Su7ntnnry  of  foreign  grants  and  credits— Military  and  other,  by  major  country,^  postwar  period,  July  1,  lOjo,  through  Mar.  Si' 
1957  (before  a)id  after  Korean  invasion,  J une  25, 1950);  calendar  year  ended  Dec.  31, 1956  {by  quarter),  and  quarter  ended  Mur.  31,  1957 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Postwar  period 

Calendar  year  1956 

Januarv  to 

Total 

After 

Korean 

invasion 

Before 

Koreiin 

invasion 

Total 

January  to 
March 

April  to 
June 

July  to 
September 

October  to 
December 

M  arch 
•  1957 

Net  grants  and  credits . . 

58, 6.53 

32, 300 

26,  346 

4, 337 

1,090 

1,6.56 

768 

823 

993 

47,809 

30. 748 

17,062 

4,305 

1,088 

1,584- 

818 

875 

997 

61,779 
2, 257 
1,713 

32, 520 

19,  2,59 

4,  448 

1,  113 

1,601 

841 

893 

1,022 

1,001 

772 

],255(j 

941 

1 

1 

Less  reverse  grants  and  returns . 

83 

25 

18 

23 

17 

2.5 

Net  credits  (including  conversion.s) _ 

10,843 

1,559 

9,285 

-27 

2 

72 

-.50 

-.52 

-3 

12,898 
2,  2.57 
4,311 

3,565 

9,  333 

482 

112 

181 

71 

116 

118 

1,001 
3, 007 

1, 256 

1 

1 

Less  principal  collections _ 

l]  805 

509 

no 

109 

122 

168 

122 

Total  grants  anil  credits,  by  tyi>p; 

Military  grants,  net  *  * _ 

19,172 

17,  735 

1.438 

2,  668 

671 

1, 124 

459 

413 

617 

19,  426 

17,  920 

i,  506 

2,  684 

679 

1, 127 

461 

417 

620 

Jx’ss  reverse  grunts  and  returns--.--..- . . 

253 

185 

68 

16 

7 

2 

1 

5 

8 

other  grants  and  eredits,  net . 

39. 480 

14,  571 

24,  909 

1,  670 

419 

632 

309 

410 

377 

Net  grants  (less  conversions) . 

28,637 

13,013 

15, 624 

1,697 

416 

459 

359 

4m 

;i80 

32, 3,54 

14,  601 

17,  7.53 

1, 705 

434 

475 

381 

475 

402 

2, 2.57 
1,  460 

1, 001 
587 

1,250 

873 

1 

1 

Less  reverse  grants  and  returns _ 

67 

18 

15 

21 

13 

22 

Net  eixidits  (including  conversions) _ 

10,843 

1,559 

9,  285 

-27 

2 

72 

-50 

-52 

-3 

12,  898 

3, 506 

9,  :i33 

482 

112 

181 

71 

116 

118 

2,257 
4.  311 

1,001 
3, 007 

1 

1 

Less  principal  colleelions . - . - . . 

T805 

509 

no 

109 

122 

168 

122 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  2. — Summary  of  foreign  grants  and  credits — Military  and  other,  by  major  country,^  postwar  period,  July  1,  19  jo,  through  Mar  31 
1957  (before  and  after  Korean  invasion,  June  25,  1950);  calendar  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1956  (by  quarter),  and  quarter  ended  Mar  31 
1957 — Continued  ’  ’ 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Postwar  period 

Calendar  year  1956 

January  to 
March 
1967 

Total 

After 

Korean 

invasion 

Before 

Korean 

Invasion 

Total 

January  to 
March 

April  to 
June 

July  to 
September 

October  to 
December 

Total  grants  and  credits,  by  area: 

Western  Europe  (excluding  Greece  and  Turkey)  and 
dependent  areas;  ^  < 

Net  grants  and  credits _ ... _ .... _ 

36,221 

18, 286 

17, 934 

1,  726 

470 

782 

■  248 

226 

348 

grant??  (Ip.*?.*?  mnvprsion<?> 

28,005 

18, 177 

9,828 

1,953 

517 

792 

325 

320 

403 

Gross  grants _ _ 

31, 199 
1, 970 
1,225 
8,215 

19,  737 
1,000 
560 
110 

11,463 

970 

665 

8,106 

2,018 

537 

805 

344 

333 

423 

Less  prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

Typs«?  rpvpr.«?R  grants  and  rptnrns 

66 

-226 

20 

-47 

13 

-10 

19 

-76 

13 

-93 

19 

“56 

Net  credits  (including  conversions) _ 

l^ew  credits _ 

8,625 

1,970 

2,379 

1,008 
1,000 
1,  898 

7,617 

970 

481 

52 

2 

34 

3 

13 

6 

Plus  prior  grants  convered  into  credits _ 

TiP.ss  principal  mllpr.tinn.s. 

278 

49 

44 

79 

106 

61 

Eastern  Europe: 

Net  grants  and  credits _ 

1,  095 

-12 

1, 107 

-3 

-1 

-1 

1 

-1 

(») 

Net  grants  (less  conversions) _ 

803 

14 

788 

3 

(») 

3 

2 

Gross  grants  _ 

1,065 

222 

39 

292 

28 

1,037 

222 

26 

319 

3 

*  Credit 

3 

(*) 

2 

Less  prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

Less  reverse  grants  and  returns _ _ 

14 

-26 

if) 

-6 

Net  credits  (including  conversions)  . 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

New  credits _ 

123 

222 

53 

123 

222 

27 

Pius  prior  grants  converted  into  credits 

J.,p5y?  principal  collp.c.tion.s 

26 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Near  East  (including  Greece  and  Turkey)  and  Africa:  * 
Net  grants  and  credits _ _ 

5,514 

4,148 

1, 366 

678 

168 

223 

151 

136 

156 

Net  grants  Oess  conversions) _ 

4,863 

3,739 

1, 124 

594 

140 

204 

128 

122 

158 

Gross  grants _ .... 

5,085 

9- 

21^ 

651 

3, 833 

1,  252 

9 

120 

242 

603 

142 

208 

130 

124 

159 

Less  prior  grants  converted  into  credits . 

Less  reverse  grants  and  returns _ 

^  94 

409 

9 

84 

2 

28 

3 

19 

2 

23 

2 

14 

2 

-1 

Nat  credits  Hnclnding  conversions) 

New  credits _ ^ _ 

856 
.  9 
214 

558 

298 

9 

65 

110 

34 

27 

27 

22 

9 

Plus  prior  grant's  converted  into  credits _ 

Less  principal  collections _ 

148 

26 

6 

8 

4 

8 

9 

South  Asia,  other  Asia,  and  Pacific: 

Net  grants  and  credits  . 

13, 064 

8,217 

4,847 

1,720 

408 

603 

306 

403 

370 

Net  grants  (less  conversions)  .  ... 

12,163 

7,677 

4, 486 

1,567 

380 

617 

306 

365 

343 

Gross  grants _ 

12,  394 
53 
178 
901 

7, 724 

4,670 

53 

130 

361 

1,575 

384 

518 

307 

366 

347 

Less  prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

Less  reverse  grants  and  returns . 

47 

540 

8 

153 

4 

29 

1 

86 

1 

1 

2 

38 

4 

27 

Net  credits  (including  conversions).. 

New  credits 

1, 633 
53 
785 

905 

728 

53 

420 

226 

68 

99 

19 

50 

59 

Plus  prior  grants  converted  into  credits . 

Less  principal  collections 

365 

73 

,29 

13 

19 

12 

32 

American  Republics:  t 

Net  grants  and  credits _ 

1,477 

1,121 

356 

113 

22 

25 

40 

27 

77 

Net  grants  (less  conversions) _ _ _ 

743 

606 

137 

138 

26 

43 

33 

36 

49 

Gross  grants _ _ _ _ _ 

800 

3 

54 

733 

660 

1 

53 

515 

140 

2 

(») 

219 

139 

1 

Q) 

-25 

26 

43 

34 

1 

36 

49 

Less  prior  erants  converted  into  credits 

Leas  reverse  erants  and  retiims 

(») 

-18 

(0 

-9 

Net  credits  (including  conversions) _  . 

-4 

7 

27 

New  credits _ _ _  . 

1,  433 

3 

702 

1,  045 

1 

531 

388 

2 

171 

94 

1 

120 

18 

21 

23 

1 

16 

32 

45 

Plus  urior  grants  converted  into  credits 

Less  principal  collections 

22 

40 

41 

18 

Canada: 

Net  grants  and  credits . . 

-6 

-7 

1 

-5 

-2 

-3 

-(5) 

-(') 

-(5)r 

Net  grants . . . 

Gross  grants _ 

4 

4 

-6 

4 

4 

-7 

Less  reverse  grants  and  returns  _ 

Net  credits _ _ 

1 

-5 

-2 

-3 

-(») 

-(») 

-(») 

New  credits. _ _  . 

163 

169 

22 

28 

142 

141 

(*) 

5 

(“) 

3 

(*) 

(») 

Less  nrincipal  collections 

2 

0) 

(‘) 

Other  international  organizations  and  unspecified  areas: 
Net  erants  and  credits 

1,288 

553 

736 

108 

26 

28 

22 

33 

43 

Net  grants  (groas  grants)  „ 

1,  232 
56 

534 

18 

698 

38 

110 

—2 

26 

28 

24 

—2 

33 

43 

Net  credits _ 

New  credits  .  . . 

65 

9 

27 

9 

38 

Less  nrincipal  collections  ..  ..  . 

2 

2 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Table  2  — Summary  at  foreign  grants  and  credits — Military  and  other,  hy  major  country,'^  postwar  period,  J uly  1,  19^5,  throvgh  Mar.  St, 
1957  (hejore.  and  ajier  Korean  invasion,  June  25,  1950);  calendar  year  ended  Dec.  SI,  1956  {by  quarter),  and  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 
1957 — Continued 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Postwar  period 

Calendar  year  1956 

January  to 

Total 

After 

Korean 

invasion 

Before 

Korean 

invasion 

Total 

January  to 
March 

April  to 
June 

July  to 
September 

October  to 
December- 

March 

19.57 

Total  Rrants  and  credits  by  area— Continued 

Military  srants:  *  3 

Jset  grants . . . - . 

19, 172 

17,  735 

1,438 

2,608 

671 

1,124 

459 

413 

617 

19, 426 

17, 920 

1,  not) 

2,684 

679 

1, 127 

461 

417 

(520 

Le^;  Reverse  grants  and  returns . 

253 

185 

()8 

16 

7 

2 

1 

5 

3 

AVestern  Europe  (excluding  Greece  and  Turkey):  ^ 

JNet  grants . . . . — - 

11,626 

11, 581 

45 

1,64)1 

444 

682 

246 

230 

34.5 

11,722 

11, 676 

46 

1,  610 

448 

083 

246 

232 

34;i 

Less;  Reverse  grants  and  returns . . . 

96 

94 

1 

9 

4 

2 

1 

2 

2 

Near  East  (including  Greece  and  Turkey)  and  Africa: 
Net  grants . . . . — - . — . 

2,499 

1,982 

518 

341 

72 

1.34 

80 

55 

93 

2,516 

1, 998 

618 

342 

73 

134 

80 

66 

93 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns . . . 

16 

16 

1 

1 

(«) 

(‘) 

1 

South  Asia,  other  Asia,  and  Pacific: 

Net  grants . . . 

4,537 

3,665 

871 

643 

144 

279 

no 

110 

147 

4,620 

3,682 

938 

649 

147 

279 

111 

112 

149 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns . 

84 

17 

67 

5 

3 

(») 

1 

2 

2 

American  Republics: 

Net  grants . — . - . 

317 

317 

58 

6 

21 

18 

12 

2,5 

371 

371 

58 

6 

21 

18 

12 

25 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns . 

63 

.53 

(') 

0) 

(») 

Canada; 

4 

4 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns . 

4 

4 

Unspecified  areas:  Net  grants  (gross  grants) . 

193 

189 

4 

25 

4 

9 

6 

6 

7 

Other  grants  and  credits: 

Net  grants  and  credits . . . . . 

39,  480 

14, 571 

24,909 

1,670 

419 

532 

309 

410 

377 

Net  grants  Gess  conversions) . - . 

28,637 

13,  013 

15,  624 

1,697 

410 

469 

359 

463 

380 

32,364 
2,257 
1,460 
10,  843 

14,  tiOl 

17,753 

1,  765 

434 

475 

381 

475 

4li2 

1,  001 

1,  2.5() 

1 

1 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns . . . 

Net  credits  (including  conversions)- . 

■  .587 
1,559 

873 
9,  285 

67 

-27 

18 

2 

15 

72 

21 

-50 

-52 

-3 

12, 898 

3,565 

9.333 

482 

112 

181 

72 

116 

118 

2,257 
4,  311 

1,001 

3,007 

1, 25<) 

1 

1 

Less:  Principal  collections . . 

1,  305 

509 

no 

109 

122 

168 

122 

Western  Europe  (excluding  Greece  and  Turkey)  and 
dependent  areas:* 

Net  grants  and  credits . . . . . 

24,  595 

6,705 

17,889 

125 

26 

100 

3 

-3 

3 

16, 379 

6,596 

9,  783 

351 

73 

110 

79 

90 

■>9 

19, 477 
1,970 
1,129 
8,  216 

8,  061 

11.416 

408 

89 

121 

97 

101 

77 

i.ess:  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

Ivoss:  Reverse  grants  and  returns- . 

1,000 

465 

110 

^  97 

664 
8,  100 

57 

-226 

16 

-47 

11 

-10 

19 

-76 

n 

-93 

IS 
— riC) 

8,  625 

1,008 

7,  617 

62 

2 

34 

3 

13 

6 

1,970 

2,379 

1,000 

970 

1,898 

481 

278 

49 

44 

fO 

106 

(if 

Austria: 

1, 018 

318 

700 

5 

—2 

4 

2 

1 

1,010 

334 

677 

3 

-2 

3 

1 

1 

G) 

1,064 

54 

364 

7(M) 

6 

1 

3 

1 

1 

(‘) 

30 

24 

3 

3 

(’) 

1 

8 

-15 

23 

2 

(‘) 

1 

1 

-1 

34 

9 

25 

3 

(?) 

1 

1 

1 

(®) 

Less:  Principal  collections _ _ 

26 

24 

2 

1 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

1 

1 

Boljjium — Liixomboiirp:  and  dependent  areas; 

719 

119 

600 

-6 

-1 

-1 

-2 

-2 

-2 

681 

161 

420 

1 

1 

1 

(“) 

{*) 

683 

162 

420 

1 

1 

1 

(«) 

(‘) 

2 

2 

<‘) 

180 

(*) 

-7 

(«) 

—2 

(*) 

-2 

139 

-42 

-2 

-2 

240 

25 

214 

101 

67 

34 

7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

— 

— 
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Table  2.  Summary  of  foreign  grants  arid  credits — Military  and  other,  by  major  country,^  postwar  period,  July  1,  1945,  through  Mar  31 
1937— Conthmed^^^^  ^nyas^on,  June  25,  1950);  calendar  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1956  (by  quarter),  and  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Postwar  period 

Calendar  year  1956 

Total 

After 

Korean 

invasion 

Before 

Korean 

invasion 

Total 

January  to 
March 

April  to 
June 

July  to 
September 

October  to 
December 

March 

1957 

other  grants  and  credits — Continued 

Denmark; 

Net  grants  and  credits. ..  .. .  . . 

282 

97 

185 

1 

-(6) 

2 

(S) 

-1 

(») 

Net  grants _ .  . 

234 

101 

133 

(') 

Q) 

(=) 

-(») 

Gross  grants _ 

248 

14 

48 

107 

6 

-4 

141 

8 

52 

(5) 

(») 

1 

(») 

G) 

-$1 

(») 

(») 

0) 

-(») 

Less;  Reverse  grants  and  returns _ 

0) 

0) 

Net  credits _ 

2 

-1 

New  credits _ 

57 

9 

5 

9 

52 

(») 

2 

2 

2 

1 

(•) 

1 

(0 

1 

(») 

m 

Less;  Principal  collections _ 

1 

Finland: 

Net  grants  and  credits _ . 

70 

-31 

101 

-5 

^2 

-1 

-2 

-(S) 

-2 

Net  grants  (gross  grants) _ 

4 

67 

2 

-32 

2 

99 

Net  credits _  .  _  '  ... 

-5 

-2 

-1 

-2 

(5) 

-2 

New  credits _ 

126 

59 

(0 

32 

126 

27 

Less:  Principal  collections _ 

5 

2 

1 

2 

(*) 

2 

France  and  dependent  areas: 

Net  grants  and  credits _ 

S,5U 

1,803 

3,708 

35 

-2 

25 

-4 

16 

-15 

Net  grants  Gess  conversions) _ 

3, 833 

2,167 

1, 666 

100 

21 

25 

37 

17 

8 

Gross  grants  _ ^ _ _ 

4,371 

353 

184 

1,678 

2,264 

2,107 

353 

87 

2.0i2 

100 

21 

25 

37 

17 

8 

L.ess:  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns _ 

97 

-364 

1 

-64 

(0 

-23 

(0 

-(«) 

(») 

-40 

(“) 

-1 

(>) 

-24 

Net  credits  (including  conversions) _ 

New  credits _ 

2, 117 
353 
792 

350 

1,767 

353 

78 

1 

1 

1 

Plus:  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

Less:  Principal  collections _ 

714 

66 

23 

1 

40 

1 

24 

Germany: 

Net  grants  and  credits _ _ _ 

3,894 

811 

3,083 

23 

7 

10 

3 

1 

-6 

Net  grants  (less  conversions) _ 

2,741 

-125 

2,867 

46 

11 

17 

7 

11 

3 

Gross  grants _ 

3,818 
1,000 
77 
1, 153 

911 

1,000 

37 

936 

2,907 

46 

11 

17 

7 

11 

3 

Less:  Prior  gi-ants  converted  into  credits _ 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns _ 

40 

216 

(‘) 

-23 

(‘) 

-3 

(0 

-7 

(») 

-10 

(«) 

-9 

Net  credits  (including  conversions) . . . 

-3 

New  credits _ l _ 

346 

1,000 

193 

87 

1,000 

151 

258 

(') 

(«) 

(') 

Plus:  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

IjCss:  Principal  collections _ 

42 

23 

3 

7 

3 

10 

9 

Iceland; 

Net  grants  and  credits . . . . . . 

33 

23 

10 

-(5) 

-(») 

-(») 

(‘) 

-{») 

-(») 

Net  grants 

28 

20 

8 

(*) 

-(S) 

(‘) 

(») 

(’) 

(>) 

Gross  grants _ 

30 

2 

5 

22 

2 

3 

8 

(‘) 

2 

(•) 

Credit  (*) 

(«) 

(‘) 

0) 

m 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns . . 

Net  credits 

-(») 

-(b 

-(») 

-m 

New  credits _ .  . 

6 

3 

(‘) 

2 

Less:  Principal  collections _ 

(») 

(*) 

(«) 

Ireland; 

Net  grants  and  credits _ 

145 

46 

99 

-1 

-(») 

-(’) 

Net  grants _ _ _ _ 

17 

15 

3 

Gross  grants  _ 

18 

1 

128 

15 

1 

32 

3 

(•) 

96 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns . . 

Net  credits _ _ _ _ _ 

-1 

-(S) 

-(i) 

New  credits _ _ 

128 

1 

32 

1 

96 

Less:  Principal  collections _ 

1 

(*) 

(») 

Italy  (including  Trieste)  and  dependent  area: 

Net  grants  and  credits _ _ _ 

_ 

_ 

2,822 

839 

1, 983 

49 

25 

7 

8 

9 

13 

Net  grants _ _ _ _ _ 

2,569 

942 

1,626 

66 

31 

10 

13 

13 

12 

Gross  gi'ants _ 

2,649 

80 

253 

995 

52 

-103 

1,  654 
28 
356 

66 

(') 

-17 

32 

(») 

-6 

10 

(') 

-3 

13 

13 

12 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns . . 

Net  credits _  . 

-5 

-3 

2 

New  credits _ 

451 

198 

46 

149 

405 

49 

6 

23 

1 

7 

1 

5 

4 

7 

4 

3 

•  Less:  Principal  collections . . 

3 

Netherlands  and  dependent  areas: 

Net  grants  and  credits . . . 

1,017 

160 

857 

-25 

-7 

-9 

-3 

-5 

-3 

Net  grants  Oess  eonversions) . . 

792 

327 

465 

(b 

(0 

(») 

(') 

(') 

(’) 

Gross  grants _ 

891 

47 

51 

225 

353 

538 

47 

26 

392 

(‘) 

(‘) 

(») 

G) 

(0 

(‘) 

Less:  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits.... 
Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns.. _ 

26 

-168 

Net  credits  (including  conversions!  _  _  _ 

-25 

-7 

-9 

-3 

-5 

-3 

Now  credits _ 

389 

47 

211 

20 

369 

47 

24 

Plus;  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

Less:  Principal  collections _ 

188 

25 

7 

9 

*  3 

5 

3 
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Table  2.— Summary  of  foreign  grants  and  credits— Military  and  other,  hy  major  country,'^  postwar  period,  July  1,  19^5,  through  Mar.  SI, 
1957  {before  and  after  Korean  invasion,  June  25,  1950);  calendar  year  ended  Dec.  81,  1956  {by  quarter),  and  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 
1957 — ^Continued 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Other  grants  and  credits— Continued 
Norway: 

Net  grants  and  credits _ 


Net  grants  Oess  conversions). 


Gross  grants . . - - - - - 

Less;  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits... 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns - 

Net  credits  (including  conversions) . 


New  credits - - - . 

Plus:  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits. .. 

Less:  Principal  collections _ 

Portugal  and  dependent  areas: 

Net  grants  and  credits - - - 


Net  grants. 


Gross  grants _ 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  rcturns. 
Net  credits — . . . . 


New  credits _ 

Less:  Principal  collections. 


Spain  and  dependent  areas: 
Net  grants  and  credits.. 


Net  grants. 


Gross  grants _ 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns. 
Net  credits . . . . . . 


New  credits - - 

Less:  Principal  collections. 


Sweden: 

Net  grants  and  credits. 


Net  grants  (gross  grants). 
Net  credits . . 


New  credits _ 

Less:  Principal  collections... 

United  Kingdom  and  dependent  areas: 
Net  grants  and  credits _ 


Net  grants  Oess  conversions). 


Gross  grants _ 

Less;  Prior  gi  ants  converted  into  credits - 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns _ 

Net  credits  (including  conversions). . 


New  credits _ 

Plus;  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

Less:  Principal  collections . . 


Yugoslavia: 

Net  grants  and  credits. 


Net  grants  Oess  conversions). 


Gross  grants.. - - - - - 

Less:  Prior  grimts  converted  into  credits... 

Less;  Reverse  grants  and  returns _ 

Net  credits  (including  conversions) _ 


New  credits _ _ _ 

Plus:  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

Less:  Principal  collections _ 


Other  and  imspecified  Western  Europe;* 
Net  grants  and  credits _ 


Net  grants  (gross  grants). 
Net  credits  (new  credits). 
Eastern  Europe: 

Net  grants  and  credits . . 


Net  grants  (less  conversions)... . . 

Gross  grants . . . 

Less:  Prior  giants  converted  into  credits... 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns _ 

Net  credits  (including  conversions) _ 


New  credits . . . . . 

Plus:  Prior  grants  converted  mto  credits. 
Less:  Principal  oolleetions _ _ 


Postwar  period 


Total 


294 


210 


237 

6 

21 

85 


135 

6 

56 

70 


19 


187. 


92 


187 

96 

95 


121 

26 


107 


Alter 

Korean 

invasion 


6,844 


2, 729 


3,812 

562 

520 

4,116 


4,244 

562 

691 


795 


748 


773 

1 

25 

47 


I  784 


684 

100 

1,095 


803 


1,065 

222 

39 

292 


123 

222 

53 


102 


Before 

Korean 

invasion 


192 


121 


132 


10 

-19 


25 

‘44' 

65 


18 


19 

1 

47 


187 


92 


187 

96 

95 


121 

26 


38 


42 


1,051 


1,439 


1,520 


81 

-388 


91 

'478 


484 


450 


474 


591 


491 

100 


-12 


14 


28 


14 

-26 


26 


88 


105 

6 

11 

104 


109 

6 

11 


(*) 


(») 


(?) 


(*) 


(») 


68 


5,793 


1,290 


2,291 
562 
439 
4,  503 


4,153 

562 

213 


311 


298 


299 

1 


13 


193 


193 


1,107 


788 


1,037 

222 

26 

319 


123 

222 

27 


Calendar  year  1956 


Total 


-9 


(*) 


-11 


(*) 


(') 


-2 


(*) 


.83 


46 


-1 


-1 


January  to 
March 


0 


-3 


(*) 


(*) 

.(!) 


(*) 


-61 


47 


47 


(*) 

-108 


108 

29 


32 

35 


2 

-3 


4 

-3 


(^) 


-6 


-2 


April  to 
June 


-2 


-(5) 


(*) 


(') 


-2 


(*) 


-1 


July  to 
September 


(*) 


(*) 


-2 


October  to 
December 


-3 


-(») 


(*) 

'(*)' 


-3 


-0 


0) 

.(5) 


(S) 


50 


21 


31 

10 

29 


30 

1 


-(») 


-(') 


0) 


11 


27 


27 


0 


-16 


16 


-1 


(5)  _• 


(*) 


-1 


-1 


-1 


11 


11 


{») 


30 

18 


(*) 


-13 


18 


(*) 


-2 


(*) 


-2 


(*) 


(') 


-1 


(*) 


15 


-(5) 


-(») 


(*) 


-61 


13 


73 


26 


26 


26 


(*) 


-1 


January  to 
March 
1957 


(*) 


(*) 


-2 


(*) 


0 


(*) 


(*) 


-(*) 


(*) 

(») 


23 

18 

1 


7 

21 


21 

-14 


14 


(*) 


-2 


(*) 
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Table  2  Summary  of  foreign  granls  and  credits  Military  and  other,  hy  major  country,^  postwar  period,  July  1,  19  jo,  through  Mar  31 

invasion,  June  2o,  19oO);  calendar  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1956  (by  quarter),  and  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Postwar  period 

Calendar  year  1956 

January  to 
March 
1957 

Total 

After 

Korean 

invasion 

Before 

Korean 

invasion 

Total 

January  to 
March 

April  to 
June 

July  to 
September 

October  to 
December 

Other  grants  and  credits— Continued 

Eastern  Europe— Continued 

Czechoslovakia: 

Net  grants  and  credits _ _  . 

191 

2 

189 

Net  grants _ _ _ 

186 

2 

183 

Gross  grants _ _ _ 

186 

(*) 

<  5 

2 

183 

(») 

6 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns _ 

New  credits _ _ _ _ 

-1 

30 

25 

30 

24 

* 

— - 

Eastern  Germany:  Net  grants  (gross  grants) _ 

1 

17 

418 

17 

-23 

-(») 

-6 

-(») 

-1 

(') 

-2 

-(') 

-1 

I’oland: 

Net  grants  and  credits _ _ 

441 

-1 

-1 

Net  grants _ _ _ 

365 

-(»)■ 

365 

-(S) 

-(!) 

Gross  grants . . . . . . 

365 

(») 

53 

365 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns _ 

W 

-23 

(*) 

.  -6 

(0 

—2 

Net  credits _ _ _ _ _ 

76 

-1 

-1 

-1 

-1 

New  credits _  . 

78 

24 

78 

1 

Less:  Principal  collections _ 

23 

6 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

U,S.  S.  R.; 

Net  grants  and  credits . . . 

426 

-14 

440 

Net  grants  (less  conversions) . . . 

204 

-14 

217 

Gross  grants _ 

465 

222 

39 

222 

465 

222 

20 

222 

Less:  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

Less:  Reverse  erants  and  returns 

14 

Net  credits  (prior  grants  converted  into  credits). 

Other  Eastern  Europe: 

Net  grants  a^d  credits . . 

43 

6 

37 

3 

-(') 

3 

(’) 

2 

Net  grants  (gross  grants).. . . . 

31 

12 

8 

-3 

23 

14 

3 

-(5) 

3 

2 

-(») 

Net  credits _ _ 

-(i) 

-(') 

-(5) 

New  credits _ 

16 

1 

10 

2 

Less:  Principal  collections . 

3 

W 

(') 

(=) 

(‘) 

(’) 

Near  East  and  Africa:  “ 

Net  grants  and  credits _ _ _ _ 

3,014 

2, 167 

848 

337 

96 

89 

71 

81 

63 

Net  grants  Oess  conversions) . . . . . 

2,363 

1,757 

606 

253 

67 

71 

48 

67 

64 

Gross  grants _ _ 

2,  569 

9 

198 

651 

1,835 

734 

9 

120 

242 

261 

69 

74 

50 

68 

66 

Less:  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns.  . 

78 

409 

8 

84 

1 

28 

'  3 

19 

2 

23 

1 

14 

2 

-1 

Not  credits  (including  conversions)  , 

New  credits _ 

856 

9 

214 

558 

298 

9 

65 

no 

34 

27 

27 

22 

9 

Plus:  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

Less:  Principal  collections . . . . 

148 

26 

6 

8 

4 

8 

Jl 

Egypt: 

Net  grants  and  credits . . . .  . 

70 

63 

7 

27 

11 

8 

5 

3 

2 

Net  grants  (gross  grants) . . . 

66 

4 

66 

-3 

(‘) 

7 

27 

(") 

12 

-1 

8 

5 

1 

3 

2 

Net  credits _ _ 

New  credits . . . . . . 

19 

16 

2 

5 

18 

11 

2 

1 

2 

1 

loss:  Principal  collections 

1 

Greece: 

Net  grants  and  credits . . 

1,  359 

583 

776 

54 

15 

14 

13 

11 

1 

Net  grants.  _  . 

1,268 

592 

676 

44 

11 

10 

10 

12 

3 

Gross  grants . . . . 

1,  334 
66 
91 

637 

46 

-9 

696 

20 

99 

45 

2 

10 

12 

1 

4 

11 

1 

4 

11 

(0 

2 

12 

(>) 

-1 

3 

(0 

-1 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns 

Net  credits _ _ 

New  credits _ _ _ 

140 

49 

29 

38 

111 

12 

16 

5 

6 

1 

7 

3 

3 

(») 

Loss:  Principal  collections  ,  .  .. 

1 

1 

Iran: 

Net  grants  and  credits _ 

283 

270 

14 

56 

16 

12 

12 

17 

17 

Net  grants  (less  conversions') ...  .  _  ... 

204 

212 

-8 

34 

4 

11 

6 

12 

14 

Gross  grants _ _ 

220 

9 

9 

79 

220 

1 

9 

34 

4 

11 

6 

12 

14 

Less:  Prior  grants  coverted  into  credits.. 
Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns 

9 

58 

Net  credits  (including  conversions).  _ 

22 

22 

12 

(*) 

5 

5 

3 

New  credits . . 

81 

9 

10 

58 

23 

9 

10 

22 

12 

.  (») 

5 

5 

3 

Plus:  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits. 
Less:  Principal  collections . . . 

(‘) 

(») 

(') 

(*) 

(») 

-  - 
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Table  2. — Summary  of  foreign  grants  and  credits — Military  and  other,  hy  major  country,^  postwar  period,  July  1,  1945,  through  Mar.  SI, 
1957  {before  and  after  Korean  invasion,  June  25,  1950);  calendar  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1956  {by  quarter),  and  quarter  ended  Mar.  SI, 
1957 — Continued 

[Millions  oi  dollars] 


Postwar  period 

Calendar  year  1956 

January  to 
March 
1957 

Total 

After 

Korean 

Invasion 

Before 

Korean 

Invasion 

Total 

January  to 
March 

April  to 
Juno 

July  to 
September 

October  to 
December 

Other  grants  and  credits — Continued 

Near  East  and  Africa — Continued 

Israel: 

Net  grants  and  credits... _ 

407 

374 

33 

25 

9 

12 

2 

3 

^2 

257 

257 

1 

14 

7 

3 

2 

2 

3 

258 

(') 

150 

257 

(‘) 

118 

1 

14 

7 

3 

2 

2 

3 

Less;  Reverse  grants  and  returns _ 

32 

11 

2 

•  9 

_(5) 

(5) 

-5 

171 

21 

139 

21 

32 

13 

2 

3 

1 

9 

1 

1 

(*) 

1 

6 

Less:  Principal  collections _ _ 

Jordan: 

Net  grants........ _ _ _ _ 

_ 

_ 

. 

32 

32 

5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Ornss  grants 

32 

0) 

29 

32 

(») 

13 

5 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns _ 

Liberia: 

Npt  grants  and  cmd  its  . 

16 

2 

(») 

1 

1 

(») 

1 

grants  (gross  grants^ 

8 

21 

8 

5 

0) 

16 

1 

1 

(S) 

(5) 

(«) 

0) 

(S) 

(0 

(*) 

(») 

(’) 

(0 

Not  credits  ...  _ 

New  credits _ _ _ - 

26 

6 

10 

6 

16 

1 

(®) 

(«) 

(') 

(») 

1 

(*) 

(5) 

0) 

1 

1 

Less  principal  collections _ 

Libya;  Net  grants  (gross  grants) _ _ 

42 

42 

13 

1 

2 

9 

1 

4 

Rbodesia  and  Nyasaland: 

Not  credits  . 

56 

56 

9 

2 

1 

3 

3 

(‘) 

New  credits _ 

61 

S 

61 

5 

11 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

4 

{*) 

-  1 
1 

Less  principal  coliections _ _ 

Turkey: 

Net  grants  and  credits.. _ _ _ _ ............ 

■  474 

399 

»  75 

94 

27 

28 

14 

24 

24 

Not  grants  .  . 

346 

337 

9 

72 

23 

25 

5 

1  19 

24 

Gross  grants _ 

376 

31 

129 

361 

24 

62 

16 

7 

66 

78 

6 

22 

24 

(') 

4 

27 

2 

4 

7 

2 

9 

21 

1 

5 

26 

2 

_(S) 

TiOSS  rovorsp.  grants  and  rp.tnrns 

Net  credits _ 

New  credits _ : _ 

Less  principal  collections _ 

169 

40 

92 

30 

77 

11 

24 

2 

5 

1 

4' 

(') 

10 

6 

(‘) 

(') 

1 

Union  of  South  Africa: 

Not  grants  and  credits  .  . 

32 

124 

-91 

11 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

Net  grants  (reverse  grants  and  returns) . . 

-92 

125 

-92 

1 

Not  credits  . 

124 

11 

4 

1 

3 

2 

1 

New  credits _ 

144 

19 

143 

19 

1 

(5) 

20 

10 

5 

(') 

5 

4 

3 

1 

8 

5 

2 

1 

Less  principal  collections _ 

Other  and  unspecified  Near  East  and  Africa:  ® 

Net  grants  and  credits... _ _ _ ... 

230 

212 

18 

40 

7 

9 

9 

IS 

14 

Net  grants  Gess  conversions) . . 

Gross  grants. . .  . 

232 

212 

20 

42 

7 

10 

9 

16 

14 

233 

(») 

(') 

-3 

213 

<  20 

(“) 

42 

7 

10 

9 

16 

14 

Less; 

Prior  grants  converted  into  credits.. 
Reverse  grants  and  returns-.. . . 

(‘) 

-1 

Net  credits  (ineiuding  eonversinn.s) 

-2 

-3 

-(5) 

-1 

(T) 

-1 

1 

New  credits _ _ _ 

44 

(‘) 

47 

24 

20 

(') 

22 

(*) 

(‘) 

(“) 

Plus  prior  grants  converted  into  credits.  . 
Less  principal  CDlleetions 

25 

3 

0) 

1 

0) 

1 

(^) 

South  Asia; 

Net  grants  and  credits _ _ _ _ 

832 

819 

12 

191 

59 

59 

39 

35 

28 

Net  grants  ne.ss  conversions! . 

515 

543 

-28 

151 

51 

40 

30 

30 

26 

Gross  grants 

654 

2 

36 

317 

651 

3 

2 

29 

40 

152 

61 

41 

30 

30 

29 

Less; 

Prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

Reverse  grants  and  returns 

8 

276 

1 

39 

(') 

8 

(») 

19 

(‘) 

9 

(‘) 

2 

Net  credits  (including  conversions)  . . 

4 

New  credits _  .  .. 

322 

2 

8 

281 

41 

2 

2 

40 

8 

19 

9 

5 

2 

Plus  prior  grants  converted  into  credits 

Less  principal  eollectinits. 

6 

1 

1 

Afghrnstan: 

Net  grants  and  credits.-  _  . 

61 

61 

(*) 

14 

2 

2 

6 

4 

7 

Net  grants  (gross  grants) _ 

14 

37 

14 

37 

(») 

4 

10 

(‘) 

2 

1 

2 

1 

4 

2 

2 

6 

1 

Net  credits  (new  rreditsl 
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Table  2.— /Summary  of  foreign  grants  and  credits — Military  and  other,  hy  major  country,^  postwar  period,  JvXy  1,  19^5,  through  Mar.  31, 
Q/irf  Qfler  Korean  invasion,  June  25,  1950);  calendar  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1956  fby  quarter),  and  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


- 

1 

’ostwar  period 

Calendar  year  1956 

January  to 
March 
1957 

Total 

After 

Korean 

invasion 

Before 

Korean 

Invasion 

Total 

January  to 
March 

April  to 
June 

July  to 
September 

October  to 
December 

Other  grants  and  credits— Continued 

South  Asia— Continued 

India; 

Net  grants  and  credits . . 

479 

467 

12 

82 

17 

32 

16 

17 

10 

Net  grants  (less  conversions)  . 

227 

255 

-28 

62 

14 

18 

14 

16 

9 

Cross  grants  .  . 

258 

2 

29 

252 

255 

3 

2 

29 

40 

62 

14 

18 

14 

16 

9 

Less: 

Prior  grants  converted  Into  credits.. 
Reverse  grants  and  returns 

Net  credits  (including  conversions) 

211 

20 

2 

14 

3 

1 

(0 

New  credits _ 

257 

2 

7 

217 

40 

2 

2 

21 

2 

14 

3 

2 

(») 

Plus  prior  grants  converted  into  credits.. 
Less  principal  collections _ 

5 

1 

1 

Pakistan: 

Net  grants  and  credits .  ... 

278 

278 

(') 

91 

40 

24 

16 

11 

10 

Net  grants. . 

250 

250 

(‘) 

82 

36 

21 

14 

10 

9 

Gross  grants _ 

258 

8 

28 

-  258 

8 

28 

(>•) 

82 

1 

10 

36 

(') 

4 

21 

(') 

3 

14 

(») 

2 

10 

12 

2 

1 

Less  reverse  grants  and  returns . . 

Net  credits _ 

1 

New  credits _ _ _ 

28 

(0 

28 

(>) 

(') 

10 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

Less  principal  collections _ _ 

Other  and  unspecified  south  Asia:  Net  grants  (gross 
grants) _ _ _ 

24 

24 

4 

(') 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Other  Asia  and  Pacific: 

Net  grants  and  credits _ 

7,696 

3,732 

3,963 

886 

205 

265 

158 

258 

195 

Net  grants  (less  conversions)  . 

7,112 

3, 469 

3,643 

772 

185 

198 

166 

224 

170 

Oro.ss  grants  ..  ..  . . 

7,220 

61 

57 

584 

3,492 

3,  728 

51 

35 

321 

774 

185 

198 

166 

224 

109 

Less: 

Prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

Rftvftrsft  p;rfiTits  and  rfttnrns 

23 

263 

2 

114 

1 

21 

(0 

67 

(*) 

-8 

(») 

34 

25 

N(\t  crftdlts  (including  nonvftrsinns)  .  ...... 

New  credits _ 

1,311 

61 

777 

624 

687 

51 

417 

186 

60 

81 

11 

45 

67 

Plus  prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

Less  principal  collections _ 

360 

72 

29 

13 

19 

11 

32 

Burma: 

Net  grants  and  credits _ _ 

22 

18 

6 

{') 

(') 

(‘) 

(») 

(=) 

(') 

Net  grants  .  .... 

21 

21 

(‘) 

(®) 

(») 

(>) 

(») 

(*) 

(») 

Gross  grants _ 

21 

1 

2 

21 

1 

-3 

(0 

<«) 

(') 

(») 

(®) 

(‘) 

(') 

Less  reverse  grants  and  returns _ 

Net  credits _ _ 

5 

m 

0) 

(») 

New  credits _ 

6 

3 

(‘) 

(») 

Less  principal  collections _ 

3 

m 

(») 

(‘) 

China-Taiwan  (Formosa); 

Net  grants  and  credits 

1, 376 

557 

819 

114 

33 

28 

27 

25 

34 

Net  grants  (le.ss  conversions) 

1,240 

640 

700 

94 

25 

23 

26 

20 

26 

Gross  grants 

1,296 

60 

6 

136 

643 

753 

60 

3 

120 

94 

25 

23 

26 

20 

26 

Less;  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns 

3 

17 

(®) 

7 

Net  credits  (including  conversions)  .  _ 

20 

8 

6 

1 

5 

New  credits _ 

212 

50 

126 

33 

179 

50 

110 

22 

8 

6 

2 

5 

7 

Plus:  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

Less;  Principal  collections  . 

16 

2 

(') 

(') 

1 

(») 

m 

Indochina  (Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam): 

Net  grants  and  credits _ _ _ _  ....  ..... 

785 

785 

(») 

312 

61 

92 

65 

103 

68 

Net  grants _ _ _ _  __ 

760 

760 

(») 

287 

61 

67 

55 

103 

68 

Gross  grants _ 

762 

3 

25 

762 

3 

25 

(‘) 

287 

(») 

25 

61 

67 

(«) 

25 

65 

(‘) 

103 

68 

(*) 

T.«eR55-  Reverse  g^rents  and  returns 

Net  credits  (new  credits) . . . 

Cambodia: 

Net  plants . . 

(*) 

(») 

(*) 

37 

9 

3 

10 

16 

6 

Gross  grants _ 

(«) 

(») 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

(*) 

37 

(») 

9 

3 

(') 

10 

(‘) 

16 

6 

(') 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns _ 

Laos; 

Net  grants  ..... 

(») 

(») 

(») 

(«) 

(») 

(*) 

(') 

(*) 

(«) 

62 

52 

(») 

15 

15 

13 

13 

(•) 

6 

6 

17 

17 

11 

11 

Gross  grants 
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Table  2. — Sumnianj  of  foreign  grants  and  credits — Military  and  other,  hy  major  country,^  postwar  period,  July  1,  19/^5,  through  Mar.  SI, 
1967  (before  and  after  Korean  invasion,  June  S5,  1950);  calendar  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1956  (by  quarter),  and  quarter  ended  Mar,  31, 
1967 — Continued 

[  Millions  of  dollars] 


Postwar  period 

Calendar  year  1956 

Jaiiiiary  to 
M;ueh 
•  1957 

Total 

After 

Korean 

invasion 

Refore 

Korean 

invasion 

Total 

January  to 
March 

April  to 
June 

July  to 
September 

October  to 
December 

Other  grants  and  orodlts— continued 

Cambodia— continued 

Vietnam: 

Net  grants  and  credits . . . 

(») 

(*) 

(') 

221 

37 

74 

40 

70 

51 

Not  grants  (gross  grants).. . . . 

(*) 

(«) 

(‘) 

191) 

37 

49 

40 

70 

51 

(') 

(*) 

(«) 

25 

25 

_ 

..  . 

_  . 

Tnspecified  Indochina:  Net  grants  (gross  grants) - 

(') 

(*) 

(*) 

2 

0) 

1 

(*) 

_(5) 

Indonesia: 

Net  grants  and  credits . . . 

258 

93 

164 

11 

3 

4 

-(») 

5 

-I 

Net  grants . . . . . 

120 

36 

84 

9 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Gross  grants . . . . . . 

125 

38 

87 

9 

2 

2 

2 

3 

1 

Less*  Rovorse  grants  and  returns---.-, _ _ 

6 

1 

4 

(‘) 

(8) 

(6) 

(5) 

Net  credits . 

138 

57 

80 

2 

1 

2 

-3 

2 

-2 

New  credits _ _ 

158 

77 

81 

10 

3 

.  2 

2 

2 

(‘) 

Less:  Principal  collections . . . 

21 

20 

(•) 

8 

2 

(') 

4 

1 

2 

Japan  and  Ryukyu  Islands: 

Net  giants  and  credits . . 

2,608 

634 

1,973 

so 

13 

22 

4 

41 

23 

Net  grants  (gross  grants) . 

2,442 

483 

1,959 

20 

1 

1 

3 

14 

3 

Net  credits . . . 

165 

151 

14 

60 

12 

21 

1 

27 

2(1 

New  credits - - - 

699 

399 

:i00 

100 

38 

33 

3 

33 

48 

Less:  Principal  collections - 

534 

248 

286 

40 

20 

12 

2 

0 

28 

Korea: 

- - - -  -  JJ. 

Net  grants  and  credits _ 

1,679 

1,312 

367 

309 

81 

94 

07 

67 

.56 

Net  grants.. . . . . . 

1,658 

1,312 

346 

:m 

81 

94 

67 

67 

5<i 

Gross  grants - - - - 

1,676 

1,  321 

355 

310 

81 

94 

67 

67 

50 

I>ess:  Reverse  grants  and  returns . 

IS 

9 

9 

1 

1 

(») 

21 

21 

New  credits  -  - 

25 

25 

Less:  Principal  collections.  _ 

4 

4 

_ 

Philippines: 

Net  grants  and  credits _ 

848 

228 

020 

10 

6 

6 

1 

4 

4 

Net  grants . 

775 

220 

555 

20 

7 

4 

3 

7 

5 

Gross  grants _  _ . . 

780 

224 

555 

21 

7 

4 

4 

5 

I-ess:  Reverse  grants  and  returns. . 

4 

4 

1 

fs') 

(8) 

(8) 

Net  credits _ 

73 

7 

65 

—  4 

-1 

1 

-2 

-3 

-1 

Now  credits _  .  . . . 

140 

HI 

79 

3 

(’) 

1 

2 

(') 

W 

Less:  Principal  collections _ 

67 

54 

14 

7 

1 

(*) 

4 

3 

1 

Thailand: 

Net  grants  and  credits _ _ _ _ 

88 

83 

5 

39 

8 

7 

11 

14 

12 

Net  grants . . . . . . 

79 

79 

(«) 

32 

7 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Gross  grants - -  - - 

80 

80 

(s) 

32 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns.. . 

1 

1 

(!) 

(S') 

(8) 

(S) 

(8) 

(0 

Net  credits _ _ _ _ _ 

9 

4 

5 

7 

(‘) 

(‘) 

2 

4 

2 

Now  crodits _ _ _ 

16 

10 

H 

7 

(•) 

(*) 

2 

4 

2 

Less:  Principal  collections _ 

7 

H 

1 

(8) 

(‘) 

(6) 

Other  and  unspecified  .\sia  and  Pacific: 

Net  giants  and  credits _ 

32 

23 

9 

5 

~(>) 

13 

-7 

-1 

_(t) 

Net  grants  (less  conversions)... _ _ 

17 

18 

-1 

1 

(») 

(5)  ■ 

(‘) 

(') 

(*) 

Gross  grants  _ _ _ ...  _  ... 

37 

18 

19 

1 

(®) 

(*) 

(‘) 

(‘) 

(«) 

Less:  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits. 

1 

1 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns . 

20 

20 

Net  credits  (including  conversions) . . 

16 

5 

10 

4 

_(5) 

13 

-8 

-1 

_(5) 

New  credits... . .  ..  .  . . . 

31 

19 

12 

13 

13 

(0 

(‘) 

Plus:  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits 

1 

1 

Less:  Principal  collections _ 

16 

14 

2 

9 

m 

8 

1 

(‘) 

American  Republics:  ’ 

Net  grants  and  credits . . . . 

1,159 

804 

356 

55 

16 

3 

22 

15 

52 

New  grants  Qess  conversions) . . . . . 

426 

289 

137 

81 

20 

22 

15 

24 

24 

Gross  grants  _ _ _ 

429 

289 

140 

81 

20 

22 

16 

24 

24 

I.^'ss:  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits  . 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

la'ss:  Reverse  giants  ami  returns _ 

(*) 

(') 

(') 

Net  credits  (including  conversions) _ 

733 

^  515 

^  219 

-25 

-4 

-18 

7 

-9 

27 

New  credits _ _ _ _ 

1,433 

1,  045 

388 

94 

18 

21 

23 

32 

45 

Plus;  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Less;  Principal  collections . 

702 

531 

171 

120 

•22 

40 

16 

41 

18 
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Table  2  Summary  of  foreign  grarits  and  credits  Military  and  other,  hy  major  country,^  ■postwar  period,  July  1,  19A5  throuah  Mar  9/ 

(*>»  quarter  eZ&  Sr',  sl’, 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Postwar  period 

Calendar  year  1956 

January  to 
March 
1957 

Total 

After 

Korean 

invasion 

'  Before 
Korean 
invasion 

Total 

January  to 
March 

April  to 
June 

July  to 
September 

October  to 
December 

other  grants  and  credits — Continued 

American  Republics — Continued 

Argentina: 

Net  grants  and  credits. . 

$71 

$71 

(‘) 

-$10 

-$5 

(!) 

-$5 

Net  Grants  fgross  grants'! 

(') 

71 

(‘) 

71 

{») 

(») 

-10 

(*) 

Net  credits _ _ _ 

-5 

-5 

New  credits  . 

102 

31 

101 

31 

(») 

(») 

Less:  Principal  collections  .  . 

5 

5 

Bolivia: 

Net  grants  and  credits  . 

100 

79 

$21 

20 

$6 

2 

$4 

8 

$4 

Net  grants _  ....  .. 

66 

63 

2 

19 

6 

2 

4 

7 

4 

Gross  grants _ 

66 

(') 

34 

63 

(») 

16 

2 

19 

6 

2 

4 

7 

4 

Less  reverse  grants  and  returns _ 

Net  credits.  . 

(IS) 

(') 

(') 

-1 

(!) 

(’) 

New  credits _ 

42 

8 

24 

8 

19 

(») 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

(*) 

(!) 

1 

(!) 

(!) 

(0 

(0 

Less  principal  collections  _ 

Brazil: 

Net  grants  and  credits . 

452 

384 

69 

-13 

_(5) 

-12 

5 

-5 

21 

Net  grants  fgro.ss  grants)  . 

31 

421 

22 

362 

9 

59 

a 

6 

-19 

1 

-2 

2 

-14 

1 

4 

2 

-7 

1 

20 

Net  credits  .  .  . 

New  credits _ _ _ _ 

672 

251 

576 

214 

96 

37 

41 

60 

7 

9 

7 

21 

12 

9 

15 

21 

31 

11 

Less  principal  collections _ 

Chile; 

Net  grants  and  credits _ ... 

64 

-3 

67 

-3 

(«) 

-3 

(0 

-(') 

1 

Net  grants..  ... 

13 

9 

4 

2 

1 

1 

(“) 

1 

(!) 

Gro.as  grants 

13 

(') 

51 

9 

4 

{‘) 

63 

2 

1 

1 

(») 

1 

(!) 

Less  reverse  grants  and  returns 

Net  credits  .  ... 

-12 

-5 

_(S) 

-4 

_(i) 

-1 

(‘) 

New  credits _ 

125 

74 

35 

47 

90 

28 

3 

8 

(!) 

(!) 

3 

4 

1 

(!) 

Less  principal  collections  ......  . 

4  (!) 

4 

Ecuador: 

Net  grants  and  credits  .  . 

34 

25 

9 

7 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Net  grants _ 

11 

8 

2 

2 

(n) 

1 

(') 

1 

(0 

Gross  grants _ _ 

11 

(>) 

23 

8 

2 

(') 

7 

2 

(‘) 

1 

(0 

1 

(0 

I.ess  reverse  grants  and  returns _ 

Net  credits  .  . 

17 

5 

2 

i 

1 

1 

(!)  ■ 

New  credits _ 

34 

10 

25 

8 

9 

2 

6 

2 

2 

(!) 

1 

(') 

1 

(!) 

2 

(!) 

6 

1 

(!) 

Less  principal  collections  ... _  .  , , 

Guatemala: 

Net  grants  and  credits...  . 

47 

38 

9 

18 

3 

7 

3 

6 

Net  grants  (gross  grants) .  .  . 

45 

2 

36 

2 

9 

17 

1 

3 

■  (!) 

7 

(!) 

3 

(!) 

5 

1 

5 

(!) 

Net  credits . . . . . 

New  Credits _ 

2 

0) 

38 

2 

(') 

39 

1 

(») 

9 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

3 

(!) 

1 

(0 

2 

(!) 

(!) 

2 

Less  principal  collections  .  .  . 

Haiti; 

Net  grants  and  credits. _ 

-1 

*  3 

1 

Net  grants  -  . 

19 

16 

3 

6 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Gross  grants _ 

19 

(') 

,  19 

16 

3 

W 

-4 

5 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Less  reverse  giants  ancTretiims 

Net  credits _ _ _ 

23 

4 

(') 

2 

(!) 

1 

-(!) 

New  credits  .. . . 

24 

6 

24 

1 

1 

4 

4 

(<0 

1 

(») 

2 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

1 

(!) 

'  Less  nrincipal  collections  . . 

(!) 

Mexico: 

Net  grants  and  credits _ 

210 

61 

149 

-8 

2 

-3 

-1 

-5 

3 

Net  grants _  „ 

107 

24 

83 

1 

(!) 

(IS) 

(») 

(!) 

(') 

Gross  grants _ 

107 

(') 

104 

24 

83 

67 

1 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

(!) 

Less:  Reverse  grants  and  returns  . . 

Net  credits _  ___ 

37 

-9 

1 

-3 

-2 

-5 

2 

New  credits _ 

244 

140 

130 

94 

114 

47 

10 

19 

4 

3 

4 

7 

1 

3 

1 

7 

5 

3 

Less:  Princinal  collections 

'•  Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Tabi.k  2. — Sumuinrij  of  foreign  grants  and  credits — Military  and  other,  hy  major  roantry,^  postwar  period,  July  1,  1945,  through  Mar.  5!, 
1957  (before  and  after  Korean  invasion,  June  25,  1950);  calendar  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1956  (by  quarter),  and  quarter  ended  Mar.  31, 
1957 — CoiUimicd 

(Millions  of  dollars] 


Other  grants  and  credits — Continued 
Peru: 

Kct  grants  and  credits . . . 

Ket  grants . . 

Gross  grants _ _ _ _ _ 

Less;  Keverse  grants  and  returns- _ _ 

Ket  credits _ _ _ 

Kow  credits . . . . . 

Less;  Principal  collections _ 

Other  than  unapecifKol  American  Republics; ' 

Ket  grants  and  credits . . . 

Ket  grants  Ooss  conversions) . 

Gross  grants...- . 

Less;  I'rior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

Less;  Reverse  grants  and  returns . . 

Ket  credits  (including  conversions) . 

New  credits . . . 

Plus;  Prior  grants  converted  into  credits _ 

Less;  Ihincipal  collections _ _ 


Canada; 

Net  credits . . 

New  credits . . 

Less;  Principal  collections . . 

Other  international  organizations  and  unspecified  areas; 
Ket  grants  and  credits . . . 

Net  grants  (gross  grants) . . . . . . 

Ket  credits _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Now  credits. . . . . 

Ltiss;  Princij)al  collections . . 


Postwar  poriod 

Calendar  year  1956 

Tamiarv  lo 

March 

After 

Before 

January  to 

April  to 

July  to 

October  to 

Ht57 

Total 

Korean 

Kori'an 

Total 

Alareh 

June 

September 

December 

inva,Sion 

invasion 

.$70 

$62 

$8 

$26 

$3 

$5 

$8 

$9 

$7 

2.") 

21 

4 

8 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

25 

(9 

45 

21 

4 

{‘) 

4 

8 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

41 

IS 

2 

2 

7 

7 

4 

62 

40 

0 

19 

2 

2 

7 

8 

5 

7 

5 

2 

1 

(«) 

(») 

(») 

1 

(») 

73 

4.S 

25 

10 

-3 

9 

1 

4 

7 

109 

88 

20 

19 

4 

6 

3 

0 

8 

112 

89 

23 

20 

4 

6 

4 

6 

8 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

G) 

-36 

(‘) 

-40 

-y 

-8 

3 

-2 

-2 

-(■') 

136 

8;i 

5S 

7 

1 

6 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

174 

124 

51 

10 

8 

2 

4 

3 

4 

-0 

->7 

1 

-5 

.^2 

-3 

-(») 

-0) 

-(■') 

103 

22 

142 

(■'; 

5 

(•) 

3 

(') 

169 

28 

141 

2 

(») 

(’) 

(») 

1,095 

303 

'  732 

83 

21 

19 

16 

27 

35 

1,039 

345 

694 

8o 

21 

19 

18 

27 

35 

66 

18 

38 

-2 

—2 

■ 

I).*) 

27 

38 

0 

9 

(») 

2 

2 

>  For  security  reasons  data  by  country  do  not  inclinlc  the  military  aid  furnished 
princiiraliy  under  tlie  mutual-security  program.  'I'ransfcrs  of  military  assistance 
generally  reflect  the  area  of  eonsigriimmt  of  the  C(piii)menl;  in  i)articular  data  for 
Asia  and  Pacific  include  shipments  to  Imioehina  (Cambodia,  Laos,  and  .South 
Vietnam)  while  tho.se  for  Western  Euro|)e  include  shipments  to  Francs?,  a  part  of 
which  may  have  replaced  eciuiinncnt  used  ))y  the  French  forces  in  Imioehina.  Sec 
also  note  on  p.  S-2.  'rtie  aid  sliown  in  tlic  table  includes  credits  which  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  private  entiti<‘S  in  the  country  sjjccified;  the  net  credit  sliown  tor  Canada, 
for  example,  repre.sents  credits  extended  lo  jirivatc  entities  in  Ganada.  Country 
data  include  Govei  nmenl  giants  of  agricultural  suriiluses  through  American  xmlun- 
tary  relief  agencies  and  international  organizations.  For  definition  of  grants  and 
credits  sec  footnote  (>)  to  table  1. 

>  Includes  contributions  to  the  multilateral-construction  program  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  some  part  of  whicii  may  be  disbursed  iu  Greece  and 
Turkey,  as  N.ATO  members. 

VOTE  pledged  against  foreign-aid 

APPROPRIATION 

Mr.  MALONE.  In  closing,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  shall  vote  not  only  against 
the  conference  report,  but  against  any 
appropriation,  because  of  the  things  I 
have  told  the  Senate  today.  We  are 
riding  for  the  greatest  fall  in  history. 

We  have  a  debt  of  more  than  $270  bil¬ 
lion.  It  varies  from  time  to  time.  We 
have  not  reduced  it  materially  in  the 
past  4  or  5  years.  That  debt  grew  from 
$16V2  million  or  less  in  1933  to  $280 
million. 

We  talk  continually  about  how  much 
we  are  going  to  do  for  the  people  of  the 
country.  All  we  have  done  is  to  devalue 
their  money,  to  destroy  the  insurance 
which  they  had  10  or  15  years  ago,  and 
lower  their  wages  so  that  they  have  had 
continually  to  strike  for. higher  wages. 

All  the  time  we  were  imposing  a  burden 
upon  them.  We  had  to  load  it  on  to 
someone.  If  we  could  hold  down  wages 
and  let  the  process  continue,  we  could 
finally  load  it  on  to  one  class  of  people. 


2  Include.*!  inngrams  marked  M  iu  table  1.  In  particular,  includ(;s  “military  equip¬ 
ment  loan.s”  a.x  explained  in  footnote  7  to  table  1.  The  tramsfers  reported  for  Canarbi 
reprevsent  the  lo;in  and  return  of  aircraft,  for  example,  under  the  program  announced 
by  the  Defense  Department  .A.ug.  1,"),  19.')2. 

t  Includes  grants  to  European  Payments  Union  and  European  Productivity 
.\gency  and  loan  to  European  Coal  and  Steel  Community. 

t  Less  t  han  $,'i00.0{K). 

•  Inelndes  grants  to  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Pah'stine 
]{<‘fugee.s. 

t  lueludes  grants  to  Organization  of  American  States.  Includes  transact ion.s,  ji.tr- 
ticularly  )>rior  grants  converted  into  credits  and  repayments  on  leud-le;i.se  credits, 
not  .seitarately  available  for  security  reasons. 

*  Detail  not  available. 


I  am  not  for  that.  I  have  been  voting 
for  salary  increases  ever  since  I  first  be¬ 
came  a  Member  of  this  body,  to  take  up 
the  slack  caused  by  inflation. 

■SENATOR  FAVORS  BENEFITS  FOR  UNITED  STATES 

VETERANS,  POSTAL  WORKERS,  NOT  FOREIGN 

INDUSTRIALISTS 

I  led  the  fight  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  bring  about  a  10-percent 
increase  in  the  pensions  of  totally  dis¬ 
abled  veterans.  Conditions  were  such 
that  they  could  not  -live.  They  are 
totally  disabled.  Think  of  what  they 
have  sacrificed,  and  then  think  of  the 
things  we  do  to  this  country,  and  the 
trouble  we  get  it  into.  I  have  enumer¬ 
ated  some  of  those  things  today. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  increase  in  wages 
of  postal  employees  and  employees  in 
the  civil  service,  to  make  up  for  the  in¬ 
flation  which  has  taken  place  since  the 
last  increase.  Such  salaries  ought  to  be 
tied  to  some  factor,  so  that  they  would 
automatically  be  increased  when  it  was 
necessaiy.  Those  people  are  helpless. 
What  can  they  do?  They  have  nothing. 


They  are  trying  to  keep  their  families  i 
together.  ' 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  the  score  must  be  added 
up  some  time  before  the  session  ends.  At 
the  new  interest  rate,  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt  probably  will  be  between  $12  ■ 
billion  and  $15  billion  a  year,  which  is 
almost  4  times  what  it  cost  to  operate 
the  Government  24  years  ago. 

BUILD  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY  INSTEAD  OF  PASSING 
OUT  BILLION-DOLLAB  BUNDLES  TO  NATIONS 
ABROAD  •  ll 

We  talk  about  economy.  We  have  not 
the  guts  in  Congress  to  do  anything  about  , 
it.  I  am  sorry  about  it.  I  assume  part  ■ 
of  the  responsibility  myself,  because  of 
my  inability  to  stop  it.  I  do  not  mean  to 
stop  improving  the  United  States,  to  / 
stop  building  dams,  to  stop  building  1 
roads,  to  stop  increasing  salaries.  • 

What  I  mean  to  stop  is  the  distribu-  s 
tion  of  our  wealth  in  billion-dollar  bun-  | 
dies  among  the  other  nations  of  the  i 
world.  3 

Let  us  quit  free  trade.  Let  us  quit  i 
throwing  people  out  of  work  in  various  I 
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areas  of  our  country  in  the  textile  in¬ 
dustry,  the  minerals  industry,  the  ma¬ 
chine-tool  industry,  and  industries  con¬ 
cerned  with  5,000  other  products. 

DEPRESSED  AREAS  IN  UNITED  STATES  SHRUGGED 
OFF  BY  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

What  does  the  State  Department  do? 
I  could  read  the  account,  but  it  would 
require  a  little  time.  Senators  can  look 
it  up  for  themselves.  The  Department 
says,  “Of  course,  our  program  may  cause 
unemployment  in  depressed  areas.” 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  been  con¬ 
ducting  these  operations  under  three 
Presidents,  and  still  was,  until  the  con¬ 
trol  was  placed  in  Geneva,  where  now  we 
have  1  vote  out  of  35.  Our  representa¬ 
tive  there  also  is  in  favor  of  distributing 
;  our  markets  and  of  buying  other  nations 
to  keep  them  from  communism,  nations 
that  are  all  now  trading  with  China. 

'  They  are  all  trading  with  Russia  and  her 
:  allies  and  doing  everything  we  say  we 
will  not  do;  but  we  are  doing  it  indi¬ 
rectly. 

We  are  dividing  our  markets  with  them 
and  throwing  our  own  people  out  of  work. 
We  shall  hear  more  about  it  next  year. 
We  do  not  need  to  worry  about  that. 
The  problem  will  come  to  us. 

FATE  OP  ALL  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  AT  STAKE 

What  remedy  is  suggested  for  this  de¬ 
pressed-area  problem  I  referred  to?  It 
is  suggested  that  we  appropriate  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  to  do  what? 
To  retrain  displaced  workers  to  do  some 
other  kind  of  work  when  they  are  thrown 
out  of  work  by  an  overall  decision  which 
is  supposed  to  be  in  the  best  interests,  of 
the  United  States.  They  are  thrown  out 
of  work,  and  it  is  proposed  to  retrain 
them  for  different  work,  in  another  area. 
What  work  is  meant  is  not  clear,  because 
all  industries  are  at  stake. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  reimburse  the 
stockholders  of  the  companies  which  are 
destroyed  by  virtue  of  this  policy.  Mr. 
Dulles,  under  cross-examination  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada,  said  that 
he  believed  that  any  industry  in  this 
country  should  be  destroyed  if  such  ac¬ 
tion  were  judged  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  for  the  overall  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Nation. 

Let  me  show  the  Senate  the  fallacy 
of  that  argument,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  trusting  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  No  human  being  on  earth  can 
tell  what  industries  should  be  destroyed 
and  what  industries  should  be  built  up. 
There  is  the  greatest  graft  and  corrup¬ 
tion  involved — not  on  the  part  of  the 
White  House,  but  as  the  inevitable  result 
of  a  policy  of  this  kind.  It  is  practiced 
by  people  we  have  never  heard  of,  in 
the  second,  third,  or  fourth  echdon. 

No  Secretary  of  State,  no  President, 
nor  anyone  else,  can  go  into  all  the  de¬ 
tails.  So  the  program  for  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  cash  and  markets  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  this  country  is  conducted  by 
subordinates. 

NATION  BUILT  ON  PRINCIPLE 

The  only  way  this  country  was  ever 
built  was  on  a  principle.  What  was  that 
principle?  For  145  years  the  principle 
of  Congress,  carried  out  awkwardly  at 
tipies — was  to  use  the  tariff  to  make  up 
the  difference  in  wages  between  this 


country  and  the  principal  competing  na¬ 
tion.  When  we  concluded  that  we  would 
raise  our 'standard  of  living  above  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  we  declared 
ourselves  free  of  colonial -minded  Eng¬ 
land,  we  paved  the  way  for  the  American 
way  of  life.  , 

Today,  we  are  trying  to  help  Great 
Britain  hold  the  rest  of  her  colonies  and 
financing  her  in  that  effort.  She  is 
using  the  money  and  materials  we  give 
her.  Prance  and  the  other  colonial  na- 
.tions  will  do  the  same. 

ECONOMIC  INDEPENDENCE  BUILT  ON  TARIFFS 

-In  1776  we  broke  away  from  the  colo¬ 
nial  system.  What  did  we  say?  We 
said,  “We  are  going  to  build  our  indus¬ 
tries  in  this  country.”  When  we  broke 
away,  we  did  build  them.  Then,  as  our 
living  standard  rose,  we  fixed  a  tariff 
or  duty,  as  it  is  called  in  article  I,  sec¬ 
tion  8,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  to  make  up  for  the  difference  in 
wages,  taxes,  and  cost  of  doing  business 
in  the  United  States,  as  compared  with 
the  costs  in  the  chief  competing 
country. 

ECONOMIC  INDEPENDENCE  NOW  FORFEITED  TO 
34  FOREIGN  NATIONS 

Until  1934,  we  followed  that  policy, 
and  it  was  a  principle.  Anyone  in  the 
United  States  could  judge  it  to  the  best 
of  his  ability,  and  if  he  had  $2  or  $200 
or  $2,000  or  even  $2  million,  he  could 
invest  that  money  to  the  best  of  his  judg¬ 
ment.  If  he  misjudged,  he  might  lose 
the  money.  If  his  judgment  was  right, 
he  made  money  for  his  stockholders. 
That  is  the  principle  on  which  the  coun¬ 
try  was  run  for  145  years.  Suddenly 
we  changed  the  policy  and  we  changed 
the  principle,  and  we  relied  on  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  one  man.  Now  we  rely  on  the 
judgment  of  34  competitive  nations  to 
decide  which  industries  shall  survive 
and  which  industries  shall  be  destroyed. 

So  far  as  currency  is  concerned  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  go  back  to  a  sound 
money  standard.  We  had  it  in  1933. 
Then  we  left  it.  Since  then  we  had  in¬ 
flation.  My  bills,  S.  1775,  to  provide  a 
free  market  for  gold,  and  S.  1897,  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  return  of  the  United  States 
to  the  gold  standard  would  stop  infla¬ 
tion  and  place  our  currency  back  again 
on  a  sound  and  stable  basis. 

LET  INIQUITOUS  TRADE  ACT  EXPIRE  NEXT  JUNE 

In  June  1958,  when  the  so-called  Re¬ 
ciprocal  Trade  Act  axpires,  let  us  not 
renew  it.  Let  us  just  sit  still.  If  we  do 
that,  we  will  be  back  in  business. 

We  put  the  Tariff  Commission  back  in 
business.  Where  does  the  authority  go? 
It  goes  back  to  where  it  was,  to  the 
Tariff  Commission,  where  Congress  put 
it  in  1930. 

What  did  we  say  in  1930?  I  shall  put 
the  exact  quotation  in  the  Record,  but 
it  said  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  de¬ 
termine  the  difference  in  cost  in  the 
production  of  an  article  in  the  chief 
competing  country  and  in  this  country, 
and  shall  recommend  what  ought  to  be 
the  tariff.  That  is  what  it  said.  They 
can  call  a  meeting  on  their  own  mo¬ 
tion,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  or 
of  a  congressional  committee,  or  at  the 
request  of  a  consumer  or  a  producer. 
However,  the  principle  laid  down  by 
Coixgress  was  that  the  difference  should 
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be  the  duty  or  the  tariff,  and  that  was 
the  principle  that  has  guided  this  coun¬ 
try  for  145  years. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  during  several 
Congresses,  to  provide  just  that. 

War  economy  supporting  united  states  today 

Of  course,  today  it  makes  ho  difference 
whether  the  tariff  or  duty  is  1  percent  or 
50  percent.  We  are  staying  in  business 
today  because  we  are  in  a  war  economy. 
We  are  spending  $37  billion  a  year  to  buy 
stuff  for  a  war  economy,  and  we  are  giv¬ 
ing  $5  billion  a  year  to  foreign  countries 
to  buy  our  goods.  If  we  were  to  stop  that 
economy  for  60  days  in  this  country,  we 
would  be  out  like  a  light.  That  is  what 
scares  people  to  death.  That  is  what  is 
waking  them  up. 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  one  of  the  greatest 
speeches  I  have  ever  heard  made  by  any 
American.  I  do  not  believe  the  people 
of  Nevada  realize  what  a  great  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizen  represents  them  in  the 
Senate.  I  hope  his  speech  will  be  sent  to 
the  people  of  Nevada,  and,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  all  over  the  United  States,  because  in 
my  opinion  it  is  a  speech  which  not  only 
every  Senator  should  read,  but  which 
should  be  read  by  all  citizens  of  this  great 
country. 

Again  I  wish  to  compliment  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Nevada  for  giving  it. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  sure  I  do  not  deserve  the  compli¬ 
ment.  However,  it  sounds  good,  and  at 
least  it  comes  from  the  inside.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFffELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  LANGEIR.  I  object.  This  confer¬ 
ence  report  involves  $3  billion.  Cer¬ 
tainly  we  ought  to  have  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  resume  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 


eluded  the  call  of  the  roll,  and  the  follow- 

ing  Senators 

answered  to  their  names: 

Aiken 

Gore 

Monroney 

Allott 

Green 

Morse 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Morton 

Barrett 

Hlckenlooper 

Murray 

Beall 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Bennett 

Holland 

O’Mahoney 

Bible 

Hruska 

Pastore 

Brlcker 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Bush 

Ives 

Purtell 

Butler 

Jackson 

Revercomb 

Byrd 

Javlts 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Jenner 

Russell 

Carroll 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Saltonstall 

Case,  N.  J. 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Chavez 

Kennedy 

Smathers 

Church 

Kerr 

Smith,  Maine 

Clark 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

cooper 

Kuchel 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

Danger 

Stennis 

Curtis 

Lausche 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Long 

Talmadge 

Douglas 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Malone 

Thye 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Watkins 

Ervin 

Martin,  Iowa 

Wiley 

Flanders 

Martin,  Pa. 

Williams 

Pulbrlght 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Goldwater 

McNamara 

Young 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Latjsche  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
pi-esent. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

messag\from  the  house 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mk  Maurer,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  aimounced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed\to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  theNbill  (H.  R.  8992) 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  UniteavStates  in  the 
organs  of  the  Internat^nal  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  and  to  mal^other  pro¬ 
visions  with  respect  to  the  p^icipation 
of  the  United  States  in  that  Ag^cy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  asked  a  con^rence 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreein^otes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  tha^Mr. 
Durham,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Kilday,  ^r. 
Cole,  and  Mr.  Van  Zandt  were  aj 
pointed  managers  on  the  part  of  th^ 
House  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  qnd  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

H.  R.  1473.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard¬ 
son  Corp.; 

H.  R.  1861.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
W.  Arnold; 

H.  R.  2264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
F.  Thompson; 

H.  R.  2674.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Morris 
B.  Wallach; 

H.  R.  2740.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Harriett  Sakayo  Haniamoto  Dewa; 

H.  R.  2928.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harry 
and  Sadie  Wonteiler; 

H.  R.  2937.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Clarence 
L.  Harris; 

H.  R.  2985.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alton  B. 
York; 

H.  R.  3473.  An  act  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sell  certain 
public  lands  in  the  State  of  California; 

H.  R.  3723.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Gen.  Julius  Klein; 

H.  R.  4520.  An  act  to  amend  section  401  (e) 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  in  order 
to  authorize  permanent  certification  for  cer¬ 
tain  air  carriers  operating  between  the  United 
States 'and  Alaska; 

H.  R.  4830.  An  act  to  authorize  revision 
the  tribal  roll  of  the  eastern  band  of  Ch^o- 
kee  Indians,  North  Carolina,  and  for  j^Hier 
purposes; 

H.  R.  5492.  An  act  to  amend  the^act  of 
August  31,  1954  (68  Stat.  1044),^  extend 
the  time  during  which  the  Secre^ry  of  the 
Interior  may  enter  into  amend^uory  repay¬ 
ment  contracts  under  the  Pe^ral  reclama¬ 
tion  laws,  and  for  other  pur^ses; 

H.  R.  5679.  An  act  to  autMrize  amendment 
of  the  irrigation  repayment  contract  of 
December  28,  1950,  b^ween  the  United 
States  and  the  Mirage,iFlats  Irrigation  Dis¬ 
trict,  Nebraska;  / 

H.  R.  6527.  An  acLdor  the  relief  of  Horace 
Collier;  and  / 

H.  R.  8643.  An  jkcX  to  authorize  the  con¬ 
struction  of  certain  works  of  improvement 
in  the  Niagara»Tiiver  for  power,  and  for  other 
purposes.  / 


TION  OP  MORE  RESPONSI- 
LITIES  BY  THE  STATES 


GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
^aking  before  the  recent  annual  meet¬ 


ing  of  the  Governors  at  Williamsburg, 
{Va.,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
iroposed  that  a  study  be  made  to  ascer- 
lin  what  functions  now  performed  by 
the  Federal  Government  could  better  be 
landled  by  the  States  themselves.  This 
las  been  a  continuing  concern  of  the 
President  since  he  has  been  in  office,  as 
it  has  been  a  traditional  concern  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

In  suggesting  that  the  States  assume 
more  of  the  responsibilities  that  are 
rightfully  theirs — and,  therefore,  chan¬ 
nel  more  tax  money  that  is  now  going 
to .  Washington  into  the  coffers  of  the 
States — it  should  be  recognized  that 
serious  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  this 
goal.  While  we  have  been  talking  about 
returning  responsibilities  to  the  States, 
the  process  of  expanding  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  has  been  going  on  at  a  rapid  rate. 
The  budget  for  1958  proposes  twice  the 
amount  of  grants  that  were  given  in  the 
fiscal  year  1954. 

Congress  has  been  and  is  under  con¬ 
tinuous  pressure  to  approve  aid  for  many 
sworthwhile  and  desirable  purposes. 

lat  pressure  has  not  come  from  the 
rem-esentatives  of  State  governments 
with^verall  responsibility.  In  fact,  gov¬ 
erned  of  the  States  at  their  anniu" 
meetiid  have  repeatedly  called  toy  a 
reductiok  of  grants-in-aid  in  retur^for 
a  return  dsome  tax  sources  by  th/i^ed- 
eral  Government.  Several  Sta^ legis¬ 
latures  have^assed  similar  relations. 
Reviewing  th\  testimony  ^(fore  con¬ 
gressional  commttees  holdji^  hearings 
on  proposed  aid  Wograms/^ ve  find  that 
representatives  of  decial^terest  groups 
testified  that  the  SMvte*  were  unable  to 
finance  essential  acti^fces.  The  officials 
responsible  for  the  fisedaffairs  of  State 
governments,  sucMas  sWte  finance  or 
budget  directors^!'  chaiiden  of  State 
legislative  coun^ls  or  appropriations  or 
ways  and  mepms  committees\ever  said 
so. 

In  othei^'ords,  we  are  faced  v>Rh  the 
fact  tha^^special  interest  group^iave 
assertei^n  inability  on  the  part  of  ^ate 
governments  while  those  governm^ts 
nev^ admitted  that  they  were  unable 
su^ort  activities  which  they  deem  nec-^ 
eg(^ry.  Those  special  interest  groups  in 
feet  have  been  asking  Congress  to  over- 
'rule  the  judgment  of  the  elected  State 
officials  with  general  responsibility  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  necessity  of  certain  projects 
and  services. 

Thus,  whenever  grants-in-aid  were 
considered.  Congress  heard  the  voice  of 
the  special  interest  groups  and  not  the 
voice  of  the  States. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  obstacle  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Bureaus  beget 
bureaus,  and  the  established  large  and 
powerful  Federal  bureaucracy  will  fight 
to  the  death  to  maintain  itself  in  power — 
not  to  be  changed  one  iota  by  the  desires 
of  the  President,  the  Congress,  or  the 
State  governments.  This  is  a  fact  of 
history.  It  cannot  be  refuted,  nor  can 
it  be  denied.  Programs  that  were  insti¬ 
tuted  as  emergency  programs  20  or  more 
years  ago  are  still  on  the  books,  although, 
in  some  cases,  the  emergencies  as  such 
have  passed. 

While  we  are  considering  obstruction 
to  the  Presidents  suggestion  at  the  Fed¬ 
eral  level,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Congress,  too,  would  have  a  tendency  to 


refrain  from  giving  up  the  prerogative  of 
Federal  spending  because  of  the  political , 
power  that  goes  with  the  developmer^' 
and  maintenance  and  operation  of  tjre 
bureaus  and  the  projects  concerned. 

Finally,  there  is  the  obstacle  of  oufside 
pressure.  Pressure  groups  work^g  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  Congress  will  do  ev^ything 
in  their  power  to  see  that  their^dividual 
pet  bureaus  and  projects  ar^not  aban¬ 
doned  at  the  Federal  levoK  and  turned 
over  to  the  several  States/ It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  it  is  ea^r  to  lobby  and 
pressure  one  Congre/^  in  Washington 
than  to  lobby  and  p^sure  48  State  leg¬ 
islatures  and  their  governors. 

Considering  thgse  obstacles  to  the 
President’s  sugs^tion,  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  propose  that  they  are  insur¬ 
mountable;  ^d  I  offer  three  courses  that 
come  to  mymind  which  would  enable  us 
to  suimo^t  them. 

Above/all,  we  must  uphold  the  spifit 
of  th^Constitution  which  clearly  in¬ 
tends  to  set  up  and  preserve  a  system  of 
goiwnment  of  widely  dispersed  powers. 
T^  Constitution  did  not  intend  that  au- 
lority  and  responsibility  be  gradually 
shifted  from  the  States  to  the  Central 
Government. 

But  if  grants-in-aid  continue  to  ex¬ 
pand  at  the  rate  at  which  they  have  been 
growing  in  recent  years,  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  within  not  too  many  years 
be  running  virtually  all  public  services 
and  facilities  and  relegate  the  States  to 
the  role  of  mere  administrative  sub¬ 
divisions. 

The  first  step  would  be,  of  course,  to 
foi'get  politics  at  eveiT  level  in  this 
needed  effort  to  return  the  powers  of 
government  to  the  States. 

Then,  I  think  we  should  apply  the 
words  of  the  10th  Amendment,  and  re¬ 
member  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  to  have  a  Republican 
form  of  Government  that  would  retain 
in  the  States  the  powers  not  specifically 
vested  in  the  Congress.  We  are  charged 
with  upholding  the  Constitution,  and  I 
suggest  that  this  obligation  extends  to 
every  word,  comma,  and  amendment  of 
this  magnificent  document  of  freedom. 

Thirdly,  I  believe  that  the  Congress 
ind  the  Executive  should  say  “No”  to 
these  projects  as  they  begin  to  develop 
at^e  Federal  level.  We  in  Congress  do 
not  nave  to  implement  them,  nor  does  the 
execute  branch  have  to  advance  or  ac¬ 
cept  the 

Now,  ®^r.  President,  it  is  obvious  to 
many  peo]^  that  action  supplementing 
and  implem^ting  the  suggestions  of  the 
administration  in  this  regard  must  be  be¬ 
gun  now  if  w^re  to  stem  the  tide  of 
bloated  Government  and  return  to  a 
constitutional  balance  in  our  Federal- 
State  relationships^.  And  because  the 
Congress  is  so  intimately  involved  in  this 
problem,  and  its  coll^ive  attitude  so 
significant  in  determinmg  the  ultimate 
solution,  I  think  it  is  onlS  appropriate 
that  we  lose  no  time  in  iMntributing 
where  we  are  able,  to  the  ba^ objective 
of  the  President’s  Federal-Swste  Joint 
Action  Committee  which  has  m^en  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  obligation  of  staying 
ways  and  means  to  reverse  the  trenfl  to 
a  centralized  Government. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
desk  a  resolution  designed  to  manifest 
the  good  faith  and  cooperation  of  this 
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HIGHIjIGHTS:  House  received  c^mference  report  on  p^try  inspection  House 

agreed  to  conference  report  qn  switual  security  aii^raorization  bill.  ea  y  or 
President.  Sen.  Watkins  urged  p\sage  of  biUj/  transfer  certain  work  under 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  to  BTcX  Sen.  StennlTs  introduced  and  discussed  bill  to 
preserve  cotton  acreage  history. 
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gQUsa. 


1,  FOREIGN  AID.  By  a  vote  of  226  to  163,  agreed  to  the  conference  report  S • 
2130,  the  mutual  security  authorisation  bill.  This  bill  ’Till  now  be  sen 

- - Received  f'roiiy4,he  President  foreigh~-^d  approprl^^  estimates^OT  1958 

of  i^3, 3 86, 860, 000^  to'^Appropriations  Committee  (H.  Doc,w5;*  p«  1^4^^ 

Reps.  Albe^  and  Cannon  announced  that  the  foreign-aX^ appropriation  bill 

is  to  be  debajif^  beginning  today,  Aug.  15*  PP«  13450,  134 


2,  POULTRY  INSPTCTION.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S.  1747 A^he  poultry 
inspection  bill  (H.  Rept.  1170).  pp.  13472—5 


TEXTII^DEOTIFICATION.  Passed  Tvith  amendments  R*>69,  to  proted^roducers 
and ^nsumers  against  misbrarding  and  false  advertising  of ^  the  f iberN^ontent  of 
tejaile  fiber  products,  pp.  13435-50 


rifAMqprsRTATTON.  Passed.  177-176,  vd-thordb.  amendment  S.  1383,  to  amend  tte  ’^er- 
S®”’  Acftf  Jhangw  the  reqidre^nt.  ' 

permit.  This  bill  vdll  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  13450,  134b  l 
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Received  the  conference  report  on  S*  939,  to  limit  the  applicability  of 
^ree  or  reduced  transportation  rates  for  Government  traffic,  pp.  13475-6 
Passed  without  amendment  Ho  Ro  8825,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce^ 
Act  10  as  to  revise  the  definition  of  '•contract  carrier  by  motor  vehicle.) 
PP*  ^477-8 


5. 


EJffiRGENCJfsJACILITIES.  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R.  232y/Triiich 
limits  ODk  tax-amortization  authority  to  certificates  made  on  or  before  Aug. 
22,  1957,  ^d  (l)  facilities  to  produce  r©w  or  specified  defense  it|ams  and 
(2)  facilities  to  provide  research  development  of  experimental  sei^^i^ces  for 
the  defense  p^gram.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  Preside] 


6.  FEDERAL  AID.  Rep\ Kelley  questioned  turning  over  to  the  States 
aid  programs,  including  the  school  lunch  program,  p.  13480 


■various  Federal- 


15. 


7.  FISH;  RICE.  The  I'fercftant  I^n’ine  and  Fisheries  Committee  r^erred  S^  1552,  to 
develop  methods  for  cc^ercial  production  of  fish  on  flowed  rice  acreage, 
back  to  the  subcommittee  for  further  hearings.  (The  s-^conmittee  had 
previously  reported  the  ^11  to  the  full  committee.)  /p.  D780 


SENATE 
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8.  MONOPOLIES;  MEATPACKERS.  Sen.  Wetkins  urged  pass^e  of  S.  1356,  to  transfer 
certain  work  under  the  Packers  a^d  Stockyards  to  FTC,  and  discussed  the 
background  and  need  for  such  legi^ation.  pp/ 13401-06 


9.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION,  Conferees  werk  appo^ted  on  H.R.  8240,  to  authorize 
certain  construction  at  military  inst^la^ons,  including  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  acquired  under  Public  Lay  Aff^for  the  construction  of  military 
family  housing  units  in  foreign ^t6untr|.^^(p.  13388).  House  conferees  were 
appointed  Aug.  13. 


10.  FISHERIES.  The  Interstate  and  Pore^n  Commerce  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  S,  2349,  to  facilitate  the  c^duct  of  fis^ng  operations  in  Alaska,  and 
to  promote  the  conservation  of  its  fishery  resouirces  (S.  Rept.  963).  p.  13344 


11.  FORESTRY.  Sen.  Neuberger  inserted  several  articles^discussing  the  controversy 
over  the  termination  of  Fed^al  suj.’ieryision  over  the\Klamath  Indians,  including 
timberlands.  pp.  13352-53, 


12. 


ELECTRIFICATION.  Sen.  Mofse  Inserted  a  resolution  and  leXter  favoring  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Hells/tanyon  dam.  p.  13356 

Several  Senator^dlscussed  and  Inserted  material 'on  tiia  nomination  of 
Jerome  K.  Kuykendalv  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Power  Con^sslon.  pp, 
13406-12,  1342q-24> 


13. 


the  develop- 


14. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY.  Several  Senators  discussed  and  Inserted  material 
roent  of  atomic/reactors,  pp.  13356-58,  13388-92,  13400-01 

Sen. 

FOREIGN  AID.  /  Sen.  Johnson, /Knowland,  and  others  discussed  the  possibly  effects 
of  the  Pr^ident's  statement  on  the  possibility  of  a  special  session  ol 
Congress yif  adequate  funds  are  not  included  in  the  mutual  security  apprc?feria- 
tion  biPi.  pp.  13412-16 


TRANS^RTATION.  Received  an  Ala.  legislature  resolution  urging  a  reduction  in 
excise  taxes  levied  on  transportation,  p.  13343 
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feived  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  account 
onservices  rendered  in  connection  with  this 
clffim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  ; 
comract  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
AnA  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this 
subOTctlon  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mls- 
dem^nor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Tha  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  Truest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

ThereWas  no  objection. 

The  S^ate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motio^ji  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OF  1957 

Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conferenM  report  on  the  bill  (S. 
2130)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
be  read  in  lieu  of \the  report. 


CALL  OP 


HOUSE 


onsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
f  order  that  a  quo- 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Wi; 
er,  I  make  the  point 
rum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  makes  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Si^eaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  brdered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  Voll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  \to  answer  to 
their  names: 


Alger 

[Roll  No.  193] 
Hays,  Ohio 

Mason 

Anfuso 

Hess 

Miuer,  N.  Y. 

Baker 

Hlestand 

Molfflson 

Barden 

Hillings 

Norblad 

Beamer 

Holtzman 

PoweJl 

Blatnlk 

Horan 

Presron 

Brownson 

Jensen 

Robslon,  Ky. 

Buckley 

Kilburn 

ScherOT 

Collier 

Krueger 

Shelled 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Long 

Siler  \ 

Dawson,  Ill. 

Loser 

Taylor  \ 

Dies 

McConnell 

WhiteneV 

Evins 

McCormack 

WllllamsXN.  Y. 

George 

McGregor 

Gwlnn 

Mallllard 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall\376 
Members  have  answered  to  their  nances, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  prb- 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispense^ 
with. 


MUTUAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1957 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  on  the  bill  S.  2130 
will  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August 
8,  1957.) 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gordon). 

(Mr.  GORDON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 


Mr.  GORDON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  have 
brought  back  a  conference  report  on  the 
mutual  security  bill,  S.  2130,  which 
merits  the  full  support  of  the  House. 
The  differences  in  the  fund  authoriza¬ 
tions  in  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
have  been  resolved  by  splitting  the  dif¬ 
ference  on  the  fiscal  year  1958  authori¬ 
zations,  and  the  bill  as  amended  in  con¬ 
ference  now  carries  a  total  fiscal  year 
1958  authorization  of  $3,367,083,000. 
This  is  a  reduction  of  $250,250,000  from 
the  Senate  figure  of  $3,617,333,000  and 
an  increase  of  the  same  amount  above 
the  House  authorization  of  $3,116,- 
833,000. 

The  executive  branch  appropriation 
request  was  $1.9  biiiion  for  miiitary  as¬ 
sistance.  The  Senate  biil  authorized 
$1.8  biiiion  and  the  House  amendment 
$1.5  biiiion.  This  has  been  increased 
by  $100  million  to  $1.6  billion  in  the  con- 
Jference  report.  The  executive  branch 
requested  $900  million  for  defense  sup¬ 
port.  The  Senate  bill  cut  this  to  $800 
jmillion  and  the  House  amendment  cut  it 
(an  additional  $200  million  to  $600  mil¬ 
lion.  The  conference  report  increases 
this  by  $150  million  to  $750  million. 

The  Senate  bill  originally  provided  an 
authorization  of  $1.5  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1959  for  military  assistance  and 
$710  million  in  defense  support  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1959.  In  the  conference 
report  no  military  funds  are  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1959  although  the  funds 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1958  are  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

The  committee  of  conference  also 
compromised  halfway  on  the  House  and 
Senate  differences  in  the  funds  author¬ 
ized  for  administrative  expenses.  The 
original  executive  branch  request  was 
for  $35  million.  This  was  cut  to  $33 
million  in  the  Senate  bill  and  to  $32,- 
500,000  in  the  House  amendment.  The 
conference  report  authorizes  the  sum  of 
$32,750,000  for  administrative  expenses 
for  the  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  administration  originally  request¬ 
ed  an  appropriation  of  $500  million  for 
the  development  loan  fund  in  title  II 
and  in  addition  requested  borrowing  au¬ 
thority,  through  public-debt  transac¬ 
tions,  in  the  amoimt  of  $750  million  in 
each  of  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  the  figures  request¬ 
ed  by  the  executive  branch.  The  House 
amendments  carried  the  $500  million 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1958  but 
deleted  the  $1)5  billion  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  for  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960. 
In  addition  to  the  authorization  for  a 
current  appropriation  of  $500  million 
which  was  contained  both  in  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment,  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  agreed  to  authorize 
an  appropriation  of  $625  million  for  fiscal 
year  1959.  Nothing  is  authorized  for 
1960,  but  the  fimds  for  1958  and  1959  are 
to  remain  available  imtil  expended. 

The  compromise  adopted  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  conference  takes  recognition  of 
the  strong  opposition  in  the  House 
against  any  appropriation  in  the  form 
of  loans  from  the  United  States  Treasury 
in  future  years.  In  accepting  the  au¬ 


thorization  of  an  appropriation  for  1  year 
in  the  future  of  the  amount  of  $625  mil¬ 
lion,  the  Senate  conferees  made  it  clear 
that  their  principal  concern  was  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  long-range  program  of  develop¬ 
ment  loans  underway.  The  House 
language  on  administration  of  the  fund 
was  retained  to  provide  assurance  of  ade¬ 
quate  and  effective  control.  As  the 
appropriation  will  be  available  until  ex¬ 
pended,  sufficient  time  and  continuity 
will  be  provided  to  make  the  loans  on  the 
basis  of  carefully  considered  individual 
projects.  Future  appropriations  to  the 
development  loan  fund  can  be  made 
more  on  the  basis  of  past  performance 
and  a  broad  appraisal  of  requirements 
than  on  the  illustrative  program  presen¬ 
tations  that  have  been  made  heretofore. 

In  the  statement  of  managers,  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  the  conviction  of  the  con¬ 
ferees  that  the  most  effective  arrange¬ 
ment  for  administering  a  long-range 
development  program  would  be  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  corporation  with  substantial 
capital,  and  officers  and  directors  with 
powers  and  duties  defined  and  limited 
by  law.  Such  a  corporation  should  be 
under  the  policy  direction  of  the  State 
Department,  and  its  operating  personnel 
should  concentrate  on  handling  its  de¬ 
velopment  loans.  That  steps  should  be 
taken  early  in  the  next  session  to  estab¬ 
lish  such  a  corporate  structure  was 
stressed  by  managers  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  If  the  development 
fund  is  to  function  effectively  in  financ¬ 
ing  long-range  development  projects, 
the  executive  recommendations  for 
mutual-security  legislation  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  earlier  than 
has  been  the  practice  in  the  past.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  urge 
that  draft  mutual-security  legislation  for 
fiscal  year  1959  should  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  the  middle 
of  next  February. 

Altogether,  the  committee  of  confer¬ 
ence  had  31  amendments  in  disagreement 
between  the  2  Houses.  Of  these  the  Sen¬ 
ate  receded  on  21;  the  House  receded  on 
4,  and  6  were  compromised.  The  Senate 
conferees  worked  with  us  in  a  spirit  of 
give  and  take;  and  I  am  convinced  that, 
as  it  now  stands,  amended  by  the  confer¬ 
ence  agreement,  the  bill  will  more  closely 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  large  majority  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  sure  that  all  who 
study  carefully  the  conference  report 
which  is  before  us  today  will  recognize 
that  the  House  has  been  well  served  by 
its  managers.  We  went  to  confei'ence 
with  31  items  in  disagreement  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  result  of 
the  conference  is  that  the  House  has  re¬ 
ceded  on  4  amendments,  and  the  Senate 
has  receded  on  21  amendments;  com¬ 
promises  were  reached  on  6  amendments. 

In  the  matter  of  authorization  of 
funds  the  position  of  the  House  has  been 
well  defended.  The  total  authorization 
dealing  with  fiscal  1958  appropriations 
agreed  to  by  the  conference  is  $3,367,- 
083,000.  This  figure  is  $250,250,000  below 
the  total  of  $3,617,333,000  in  the  Senate 
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bill  and  exactly  the  same  amount,  $250,- 
250,000,  above  the  figure  of  $3,116,833,000 
which  passed  the  House. 

In  addition  to  the  authorizations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  the  Senate  bill  in¬ 
cluded  an  authorization  of  $1,500,000,000 
for  military  assistance  for  fiscal  1959,  an 
authorization  of  $710  million  for  defense 
support  for  fiscal  1959,  and  in  addition 
authorized  borrowing  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  a  sum  of  $750  million  be¬ 
ginning  in  fiscal  1959  plus  an  additional 
$750  million  beginning  in  fiscal  1960. 
This  adds  up  to  a  total  of  $3,710,000,000 
for  use  after  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  House  conferees  were  fully  aware 
of  the  opposition  in  the  House  to  the  au¬ 
thorization  of  any  borrowing  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  finance  opera¬ 
tions  in  future  years.  I  am  sure  that  the 
House  will  be  gratified  that  the  bill 
which  is  brought  back  from  conference 
authorizes  no  military-assistance  fluids 
for  fiscal  1959,  no  defense-support  funds 
for  fiscal  1959,  and  no  borrowing  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  in  any  year. 
The  conferees  did,  however,  agree  to  the 
authorization  of  an  appropriation  for 
fiscal  1959  of  $625  million  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  funds  authorized  should 
not  be  subject  to  any  fiscal  year  limita¬ 
tion  but  should  remain  available  until 
expended.  The  net  result  is  that  in  this 
matter  of  funds  for  years  after  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year,  the  bill  agreed  to  by  the 
conference  reduces  the  amount  of  the 
Senate  bill  by  $3,085,000,000. 

Let  me  outline  the  detailed  figures 
which  were  agreed  to.  The  figure  for 
military  assistance  for  fiscal  1958  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  conference  is  $1,600,000,- 
000.  The  figure  in  the  Senate  bill  was 
$1,800,000,000  and  the  House  figure  was 
$1,500,000,000.  The  House  went  up  $100 
million,  and  the  Senate  went  down  $200 
million  on  this  item. 

In  the  case  of  defense  support  the  con¬ 
ference  agreed  to  a  figure  of  $750  million. 
In  the  Senate  bill  defense  support  was 
$800  million,  and  in  the  House  bill  it  was 
$600  million.  The  conference  accepted 
an  amount  that  is  $50  million  less  than 
the  Senate  figure  and  $150  million  higher 
than  the  House  figure. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  when 
the  figures  for  military  assistance  and 
defense  support  are  combined,  the  totals 
represent  an  exact  50-50  split;  that  is, 
$250  million  less  than  the  authorization 
in  the  Senate  bill  and  $250,000,000  more 
than  the  authorization  in  the  House  bill. 

The  other  difference  between  the  two 
bills  was  in  the  authorization  for  admin¬ 
istrative  expenses  for  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  authorized  $23  million  and  the  House 
bill  $22,500,000  for  this  purpose.  Here 
again  the  conference  split  the  difference 
and  approved  the  figure  of  $22,750,000. 

None  of  the  other  authorizations  in 
the  bill  were  in  dispute. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  four 
amendments  on  which  the  House  re¬ 
ceded.  Amendment  No.  22  involves  a 
difference  in  phraseology  relating  to  the 
use  of  the  President’s  special  assistance 
funds.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
among  the  purposes  for  which  these 
funds  could  be  used  was  the  promotion 
of  “political  or  economic  stability.’’  The 


House  substituted  for  this  language  the 
phrase  “freedom  and  stability.”  The 
House  conferees  receded  and  accepted 
the  Senate  language.  This  does  not 
mean  that  we  regarded  the  Senate  lan¬ 
guage  as  better  than  our  own.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  House  to  recede  on 
some  items  in  order  to  reach  agreement. 
The  Senate  conferees  emphasized  the 
fact  that  the  phrase  “political  or  eco¬ 
nomic  stability”  had  already  appeared 
a  number  of  times  in  mutual  security 
legislation  and  through  usage  has  ac¬ 
quired  meaning  which  is  generally  un¬ 
derstood.  There  was  no  question  but 
that  the  conferees  on  both  sides  accept 
the  fact  that  the  reference  to  promotion 
of  “political  or  economic  stability”  does 
not  involve  any  commitment  to  main¬ 
tain  the  status  quo  in  any  part  of  the 
world  and  that  it  is  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  to  cooperate 
with  all  nations  to  accomplish  our 
mutual  objectives  of  maintaining  free¬ 
dom  and  peace. 

The  House  also  receded  on  amend¬ 
ment  No.  24  which  related  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  authority  to  use  funds  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  $150  million  without  regard  to  the 
requirements  for  ehgibility  contained  in 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  and  certain 
other  legal  requirements.  Our  action 
on  this  amendment  was  related  to  the 
action  by  the  conference  on  amendment 
No.  23.  Here  again  we  made  a  50-50 
split.  The  House  had  eliminated  an 
authorization' to  use  $100  million  of  the 
special  fund  under  the  authority  of  sec¬ 
tion  401  (a).  We  were  able  to  get  the 
Senate  to  agree  to  a  figure  of  $50  million 
in  this  provision  on  condition  that  we 
recede  on  amendment  24. 

Amendment  No.  27  on  which  the  House 
receded  related  to  the  requirement  for 
inspection  by  the  United  States  of  any 
reactor  facilities  constructed  under  the 
atoms-for-peace  program.  One  of  the 
Senate  conferees  is  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  and 
he  assured  the  conference  that  all  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  construction  of  reactor  fa¬ 
cilities  included  provision  for  inspection. 
The  Senate  took  the  position  that  the 
language  of  the  House  bill  in  this  respect 
was  unnecessary  and  that  it  might  cause 
confusion  by  requiring  inspection  of  non¬ 
reactor  facilities,  such  as  those  used  in 
medical  therapy. 

The  House  receded  also  on  amendment 
No.  28  dealing  with  malaria  eradication. 
We  found  that  the  language  in  the  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House  did  not  accom¬ 
plish,  from  a  technical  point  of  view, 
what  it  was  supposed  to  accomplish, 
and  it  appeared  best  to  accept  the 
Senate  language  instead.  The  Senate 
language  imposes  a  ceiling  of  $23,300,000 
on  the  use  of  funds  for  the  malaria  erad¬ 
ication  program.  This  is  not  an  author¬ 
ization  for  an  additional  appropriation. 
It  is  merely  an  authorization  to  use  funds 
already  appropriated  for  other  purposes 
for  the  malaria  eradication  program. 
The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  did  not 
impose  a  dollar  limit. 

Amendment  No.  25  deals  with  the  ear¬ 
marking  of  funds  for  sales  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  The  House 
bill  required  that  $150  million  of  the 
funds  authorized  in  the  bill  had  to  be 
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spent  to  procure  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  in  the  United  States  to  be 
used  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the 
program.  The  Senate  bill  set  the  figure 
at  $200  million  for  this  purpose.  Here 
again  the  conference  split  the  difference 
and  agreed  to  a  figure  of  $175  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize  that  in  re¬ 
spect  to  every  amendment  on  which  the 
House  conferees  receded  and  every  com¬ 
promise  which  we  reached,  there  will  be 
some  Members  of  the  House  who  feel  that 
we  have  made  a  mistake  and  that  we 
have  surrendered  an  important  position. 
Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  the  majority 
of  the  House  will  recognize  that  we  have 
put  first  things  first.  In  order  to  reach 
agreement  it  is  necessary  to  recede  on 
some  items.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
succeeded  in  eliminating  entirely  the 
authorization  for  borrowing  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  in  future  years, 
and  we  have  split  on  a  50-50  basis  all  the 
fund  authorizations  in  the  bill.  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  spent 
2  long  days  in  conference  on  this  meas¬ 
ure,  and  I  believe  that  we  have  brought 
back  the  best  bill  possible  under  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  development  loan  fund  is  set  up  on 
a  2 -year  basis  instead  of  1  year,  as  the 
House  passed  it;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  That  is  cori’ect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  that  the  second 
year  will  call  for  an  appropriation  of 
$625  million;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  there  is  that  very 
substantial  change  as  between  the  bill 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  bill  passed 
by  the  other  body. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  But  there  also  was 
quite  a  difference  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port  compared  to  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  other  body,  which  authorized  and 
permitted  borrowing  for  2  years  for  cap¬ 
italization  of  the  loans  fund  which  is 
not  permitted  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But,  there  is  a  total  au¬ 
thorization  in  this  bill  of  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  for  the  so-called  devel¬ 
opment  fund  over  a  period  of  2  fiscal 
years;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  There  was  an  au¬ 
thorization  of  $500  million  for  the  first 
year  in  each  of  the  bills  and  there  is  an 
additional  authorization  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $625  million  for  the  second 
year  of  the  loan  fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  the  House  limited 
it  to  1  year;  did  it  not,  if  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further?  The  limitation  by 
the  House  was  for  1  year  and  $500  mil¬ 
lion. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Yes,  and  the  limi¬ 
tation  placed  on  the  fund  by  the  other 
body  was  for  3  years. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  >  I  yield. 

Mr.  BEN'TLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question 
with  respect  to  the  two  items — direct 
military  assistance  and  defense  support. 
The  conference  report  provides  single 
year  authorizations? 
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Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Yes,  it  provides  au¬ 
thorizations  only  for  the  fiscal  year, 
1958. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  The  money  to  re¬ 
main  available  until  expended? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  That  is  right— the 
money  to  remain  available  until  it  is  ex¬ 
pended. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  it  is  not  my  intention  to  vote 
for  the  conference  report,  nevertheless, 
I  do  feel  that  the  House  conferees  did 
a  good  job  in  upholding  the  position, 
the  final  position,  of  the  House  on  the 
authorization  bill.  My  position  on  this 
matter  has  been  strengthened  by  read¬ 
ing  the  Senate  report  and  the  debates 
of  the  other  body  last  night.  I  think 
the  House  conferees  did  a  good  job  in 
upholding  the  position  of  the  House,  and 
I  would  like  to  commend  them  for  it. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  As  has  been  stated,  the 
conference  report  is  $250,250,000  below 
the  Senate  bill  and  above  the  House  bill 
for  current  authorizations,  but  the  con¬ 
ference  report  is  $3,335,250,000  below  the 
total  authorization  in  the  Senate  bill, 
computed  as  follows: 

Reduction — 1958  authoriza¬ 
tion  _  $250,  250,  000 

Reduction — Title  I,  military 
and  defense-support  for 

1958  and  1959 _  2,210,000,000 

Reduction — Title  II,  for  1959 

and  1960 _  875,  000,  000 


Total _ _  3,335.250,000 

Since  most  of  this  is  for  future  au¬ 
thorizations,  these  reductions  do  not 
represent  estimates  of  future  savings, 
but  represent  merely  reservations  of 
these  vast  amounts  for  future  congres¬ 
sional  consideration.  In  general,  we 
split  the  difference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  in  time  periods  and  in 
current  authorizations.  On  total  au¬ 
thorizations  for  the  development  fimd, 
the  conference  agreed  to  an  amount 
which  is  $125  million  below  the  median 
or  half-way  point.  The  House  had 
$500  million:  the  Senate  $2  billion. 
Splitting  the  $1.5  billion  difference 
would  have  resulted  in  a  $1,250  million 
total.  Instead,  the  conference  agree¬ 
ment  was  for  $1,125  million.  The  con¬ 
ferees  endeavored,  in  working  out  a 
compromise,  to  defend  the  position  of 
the  House  even  in  cases  where  the  con¬ 
ferees  individually  had  not  supported 
the  House  position  by  their  votes  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

The  result  is  a  conference  agreement 
that  may  not  suit  any  Member  in  every 
particular,  but  that  should  satisfy  the 
House  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
a  question  regarding  the  change  that 
was  made  in  the  conference  on  the  $625 
million  authorization  for  a  second  year. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding 
that  this  matter  does  not  go  to  the 


authorization  committee  or  our  commit¬ 
tee,  but  goes  next  year  directly  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  In  that  re¬ 
spect  it  is  a  change  from  the  original 
position  which  we  took? 

Mr.  VORYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  VORYS.  There  were  loan  author¬ 
izations  in  the  version  of  the  bill  which 
came  from  our  committee,  and  those 
loan  authorizations  would  not  have 
come  back  again  to  the  legislative  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  VORYS.  So  that  there  was  no 
change  in  principle  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  That  is  right;  but 
only  1  year  of  authorization  had  been 
made.  I  was  answering  the  gentleman’s 
question  in  that  regard.  The  1  year  was 
the  point  to  which  he  referred. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  I  would  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley]  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  These  conferences  are  rather 
difficult  problems,  and  I  think  the  com¬ 
mittee  did  a  good  job  in  getting  what 
it  did,  under  the  circumstances. 

Would  the  gentleman  yield  me  2  or  3 
minutes  to  make  some  brief  observa¬ 
tions? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  I  shall  not  vote  for  the  conference 
report.  I  think  the  Members  are  aware 
of  my  position  on  this  legislation.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  this  develop¬ 
ment-loan  feature  of  the  bill.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  the  general  debate,  it 
seems  to  me  it  opens  a  Pandora’s  box 
for  indiscriminate  programs  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  Only  the  Lord  knows  where  they 
will  stop.  Already  we  have  organiza¬ 
tions  in  this  country  which  will  be  or¬ 
ganized  for  the  sole  purpose  of  engag¬ 
ing  in  soft-loan  activities  abroad  with 
American  dollars.  Many  of  them  al¬ 
ready  see  an  opportunity  to  make  some 
easy  money  at  the  expense  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  taxpayers.  We  are  getting  ourselves 
into  an  untenable  position.  The  whole 
concept  of  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
is  contrary  to  sound  economic  princi¬ 
ples.  The  American  people  do  not  sup¬ 
port  the  program. 

In  the  general  debate,  on  this  bill  I 
called  attention  to  the  unlimited  general 
authority  provided  in  it.  I  believe  that 
this  is  an  extreme  grant  of  authority.  It 
provides  that  the  President  is  authorized 
to  make  loans,  credits,  or  guaranties,  or 
to  engage  in  any  other  financing  opera¬ 
tion  or  transaction,  to  or  with  such  na¬ 
tions,  organizations,  persons,  or  other 
entities,  and  on  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  may  determine.  I  do  not 
recall,  in  the  16  years  I  have  served 
here,  of  any  such  grant  of  authority  be¬ 
ing  given  to  the  President  or  any  other 
ofiBcial  of  this  (jtovernment.  We  are  em¬ 
barking  upon  a  program  that  is  world¬ 


wide  and  without  a  termination  date. 
We  are  making  a  serious  mistake,  and 
the  Congress  will  regret  it  in  the 
years  to  come.  If  we  had  limited  this 
program  to  1  year  and  then  taken  a 
look  at  it  again,  we  could  see  in  the 
course  of  the  year  whether  or  not  the 
objectives  for  which  we  were  striving  had 
been  attained.  I  repeat  that  passage  of 
the  bill  opens  Pandora’s  box  for  unlim¬ 
ited  schemes  and  unlimited  waste.  Fu¬ 
ture  generations  will  pay  the  cost. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  this  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  5  years 
I  have  supported  this  tyije  of  legislation. 
I  have  done  so  believing  that  it  was  in 
the  best  interests  of  my  own  covmtry  to 
do  so.  I  feel  that  the  program  has  in¬ 
deed  benefited  our  country.  One  can 
easily  point  to  the  many  accomplish¬ 
ments,  the  many  advantages  that  have 
been  gained  as  a  result  of  our  efforts  in 
connection  with  the  mutual  security 
program  over  the  many  years  since  it 
was  first  inaugurated.  There  has  been  a 
definite  need  for  it,  but,  although  I  am 
in  favor  of  continuing  for  yet  a  little 
while  the  spending  of  conseiwative 
amounts  for  foreign  aid,  I  think  that  the 
program  should  be  confined  to  fewer 
countries  and  with  a  gradual  tapering 
off  of  appropriations, 

I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we  of  the  Congress  must 
demand  that  there  be  some  kind  of 
eventual  cutoff,  not  further  expansion. 
I  am  confident  that  the  people  of  this 
country,  while  they  have  given  gener¬ 
ously  to  other  countries  throughout  the 
years,  while  they  have  realized  that  in  so 
giving  they  have  contributed  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  and  the  security  of  their  own  Na¬ 
tion,  the  people  of  America,  nevertheless, 
believe  that  this  program  of  foreign 
spending  should  be  considerably  dimin¬ 
ished. 

After  having  visited  in  several  other 
countries  which  have  been  recipients  of 
United  States  dollars  under  this  pro¬ 
gram,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that 
much  of  the  money  is  wasted,  a  great 
deal  of  ill  will  rather  than  good  will  is 
often  generated,  and  some  of  our  own 
people  who  are  in  those  countries  for  the 
purpose  of  supervising  and  carrying  out 
the  projects  are  simply  not  doing  the  best 
job  that  could  be  done.  This  is  not  true 
in  many  cases,  of  com’se,  but  much  could 
be  done  to  save  money  and  win  the  re¬ 
spect  of  our  friends  abroad  if  greater 
care  were  to  be  exercised  in  planning  the 
right  kind  of  projects  and  in  selecting 
the  right  kind  of  people  to  supervise  and 
consummate  them.  If  this  were  done, 
and  if  there  were  a  genuine  and  con¬ 
scientious  effort  put  forth  to  limit,  rather 
than  accelerate,  the  conception  of  more 
and  more  grandiose  schemes  for  foreign 
spending,  the  Administration  would  not 
have  to  ask  continually  for  more  money. 
It  could  get  along  with  less. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted  for  S.  21*30  when 
It  passed  the  House  a  few  days  ago.  I 
voted  for  it  reluctantly  this  year  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  program  is  go- 
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ing  to  be  a  permanent  one,  unless  we  do 
something  about  it  and  do  it  right  away. 
Like  Tennyson’s  brook,  it  will  go  on  and 
on  forever.  I  can  see  no  end  in  sight. 
I  was  conscientiously  able  to  vote  for  the 
bill  only  because  of  the  reductions  that 
were  made  by  the  House  and  the  changes 
that  were  made  with  regard  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  loan  fund.  The  Senate  bill 
had  authorized  a  development  loan 
fund  for  which  an  appropriation  of  $500 
million  to  provide  initial  capital  was  au¬ 
thorized,  together  with  appropriation 
authority  for  United  States  Treasury 
loans  to  the  fund,  $750  million  beginning 
in  fiscal  1959  and  $750  million  beginning 
in  fiscal  1960.  The  House  amendment 
eliminated  the  authorizations  for  fiscal 
1959  and  1960,  and  because  the  bill  was 
so  amended,  I  voted  for  it. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed 
to  authorize  an  appropriation  of  $625 
million  for  fiscal  1959  in  addition  to  the 
authorization  for  a  current  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $500  million  which  was  contained 
in  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment.  Neither  authorization  is 
subject  to  fiscal  year  limitation  and  both 
will  remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the  con¬ 
ferees;  I  think  they  have  done  an  ex¬ 
cellent  job.  I  do  not  find  any  fault  with 
them.  I  realize  that  legislation  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  matter  of  compromise, 
but  I  cannot  conscientiously  vote  for  this 
conference  report  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  conferees  have  agreed  to  a  total 
authorization  figure  which  is  $250,250,- 
000  above  the  figure  authorized  by  the 
House  in  its  previous  action,  and  be¬ 
cause  the  House  conferees  have  5uelded 
on  the  matter  involving  the  development 
loan  fund. 

The  proposed  development  loan  fund 
is  not  subject  to  any  effective  congres¬ 
sional  control.  Congress  was  asked  for 
$1.5  billion  for  a  3-year  period,  without 
any  effective  restrictions  as  to  fiscal 
years,  and  without  any  requirement  for 
prior  planning.  The  fund  is  heralded 
as  an  innovation  in  respect  of  foreign 
aid.  Grant  programs  will  ostensibly  be¬ 
come  loan  programs.  The  development 
loan  fund  is  a  shining  example  of  leg¬ 
erdemain,  and  it  is  calculated  to  meet 
the  growing  criticism  of  the  program. 
It  is  a  foot-in-the-door  approach.  It  is 
a  grant  program  in  disguise,  because  it 
will  grant  soft  loans  which  will  run  for 
a  long  period  of  time  and  which  may  be 
repaid  in  local  currency  rather  than  in 
dollars.  A  soft  loan  approach,  with  its 
fancy  trappings  of  long  terms,  low 
interest  rates,  and  repayment  in  soft 
currency,  can  never  conform  to  the 
recognized  principles  which  govern  a 
straightforward  loan  technique.  The 
fallacies  of  a  soft  loan  program  .were 
pointed  out  during  the  hearings  by  the 
Honorable  Samuel  C.  Waugh,  President 
and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank.  He  pointed  out  that 
excessive  lending  on  soft  terms  may 
make  a  recipient  coimtry  an  unsuitable 
subject  for  hard  loans.  He  spoke  of  the 
vexatious  problem  of  maintaining  the 
soundness  of  hard  loans  where  soft  loan 
programs  are  in  vogue.  Gresham’s  well- 
known  principle  that  bad  money  drives 
out  good  money  is  just  as  applicable  to 
credit.  Bad  loans  make  it  impossible 


to  effectuate  good  loans.  Mr.  Waugh 
stated  that  private  capital  is  and  must 
be  the  primary  source  of  funds  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development  abroad  and  that  an 
important  role  in  assisting  such  devel¬ 
opment  for  some  years  to  come  should 
be  played  by  hard  loans  from  the  Ex¬ 
port-Import  Bank  and  the  International 
Bank. 

So  I  urge  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
vote  against  this  conference  report.  I 
have  heard  it  said  that  some  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  willing  to 
have  a  special  session  this  fall  or  to  stay 
here  throughout  the  summer  and  fall 
in  order  to  get  what  they  consider  to  be 
a  good  civil-rights  bill.  That  bill,  of 
course,  has  been  used  as  a  political  foot¬ 
ball,  as  everybody  knows,  but  I  am 
wondering  if  the  same  gentlemen  might 
not  be  willing  to  stay  here  through  the 
rest  of  the  summer  and  this  fall  to  get 
what  this  House  wants  in  connection 
with  an  authorization  bill  for  the  mutual 
security  program.  I,  for  one,  would  be 
willing  to  stay  for  such  a  worthy  pur¬ 
pose.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  only  one, 
but  I  am  one.  I  cannot  do  everything, 
but  I  can  do  something.  What  I  can  do 
I  ought  to  do;  and  what  I  ought  to  do,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  I  will  do. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  this  confer¬ 
ence  report. 

(Mr.  CARNAHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  say 
that  a  free  conference  was  held  on  this 
bill? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  can  speak  very 
definitely  on  that  point.  It  was  free  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  gentleman 
does  not  agree,  I  assume,  with  the  amaz¬ 
ing  statements  which  appear  in  this 
morning’s  Record  by  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  in  which  he  stated  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  dictated  to 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  conferees, 
that  they  usurped  the  functions  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  conferees  and 
that  the  other  body  was  dragooned  by 
the  House.  I  assume  the  gentleman  does 
not  agree  with  those  statements? 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  I  do  not  agree  with 
those  statements.  The  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  made  their 
wishes  known  to  the  conferees  and  we 
tried  as  near  as  we  could  to  get  what  the 
House  wanted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  extend  their 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fully 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  our  for¬ 
eign-aid  program  as  a  means  of  main¬ 
taining  strategic  bases  abroad  and  cul¬ 
tivating  friendly  relations  with  govern¬ 
ments  upon  whose  cooperation  we  must 
rely  in  our  attempt  to  win  the  struggle 


with  the  communistic  world.  I  am  also 
aware  of  the  contribution  this  program 
is  now  and  has  been  making  to  our  full 
employment  and  national  prosperity  at 
home. 

I  am  not  one  who  feels  that  foreign 
aid  is  all  wrong  or  that  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  turn  away  abruptly.  Nothing 
could  be  more  unreasonable  or  more  dis¬ 
astrous  to  our  international  objectives. 

When  we  consider,  however,  that  this 
program  has  grown  more  costly  with  the 
years,  has  added  tax  burdens  to  our 
American  citizens,  has  contributed  to  an 
increased  national  debt  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  economy  of  the  time,  and  has 
played  a  major  part  in  dangerous  in¬ 
flation  which  reflects  itself  in  the  diffi¬ 
culty  with  which  a  great  number  of  our 
citizens  find  it  difficult  to  provide  the 
necessities  of  life,  I  think  it  high  time 
we  revised  our  foreign-aid  program  in 
terms  of  our  own  national  interests. 

Our  foreign  policymakers  show  no 
tendency  to  curtail  these  activities.  In¬ 
stead  they  request  an  increased  alloca¬ 
tion  of  funds  for  1958  over  those  spent 
in  1957.  They  indicate  more  funds  will 
be  requested  to  meet  the  ever  growing 
complexities  arising  out  of  our  extended 
world  involvement.  They  likewise  ask 
the  Congress  to  grant  powers  to  our  for¬ 
eign  policymakers,  to  make  grants,  and 
to  extend  long-term  loans  to  nations 
whose  present  or  foreseeable  economies 
offer  little  or  no  prospect  of  ability  to 
repay. 

Our  country  is  growing  and  our  people 
must  be  provided  internal  improvements 
essential  to  national  progress.  Present 
expenditures  for  defense  and  foreign 
economic  aid  preclude  progress  on  the 
homefront  so  necessary  to  keep  our  peo¬ 
ple  happy  and  oui’  industrial  economy 
solvent. 

I  would  support  any  program  that 
would  assure  gradual  withdrawal  of  ex¬ 
penditures  for  foreign  aid  but  I  am  un¬ 
willing  to  approve  plans  to  perpetuate 
the  present  program  with  the  implica¬ 
tions  that  it  will  increase  with  the  years 
both  in  point  of  money  and  time  of  in¬ 
volvement.  I  sincerely  hope  that  peo¬ 
ple  of  America  will  express  themselves 
in  no  uncertain  terms  when  they  see 
that  their  nation  is  involving  itself  to 
extensively  in  the  axairs  of  other  nations. 
This  is  dangerous  to  our  individual  wel¬ 
fare  and  our  future  as  a  nation. 

Mr.  CARNAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  226,  nays  163,  not  voting  43, 
as  follows; 


Addonizio 
Albert 
Allen,  Calif. 
Anderson, 
Mont. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baldwin 


[Roll  No.  194] 
YEAS— 226 

Barrett 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Bates 

Baumhart 

Beckworth 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolling 

Bolton 

Boyle 

Brooks,  Tex. 


Broomfield 

Broyhill 

Bush 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Canfield 

Cannon 

Carnahan 

Carrigg 

Celler 

Chamberlain 

Chenoweth 


1957 


Chlperfield 
ChudoS 
Clark 
Cofian 
Cole 
Cooper 
Gorbett 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Cretella 
Cunningham, 
Iowa 
Curtin 
Curtis,  Mass. 
Dague 

Davis,  Tenn, 

Delaney 

Dellay 

Dennison 

Denton 

Devereux 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Dolllnger 

Donohue 

Dooley 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Doyle 

Durham 

Dwyer 

Eberharter 

Elliott 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Pascell 

Felghan 

Fenton 

Fino 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Forand 

Ford 

Frazier 

Frelinghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton 

Garmatz 

Gary 

Gathlngs 

Gordon 

Granahan 

Green,  Oreg, 

Green,  Pa. 

Gregory 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gubser 

Hagen 

Hale 

Halleck 

Harden 

Hardy 

Haskell 

Hays,  Ark. 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Alexander 

Allen,  Ill. 

Andersen, 

H.  Carl 
Andresen, 
August  H. 
Andrews 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Bailey 
Baring 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Becker 
Belcher 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Bentley 
Berry 
Betts 
Blitch 
Bonner 
Bosch 
Bow 
Boykin 
Bray 
Breeding 
Brooks,  La. 
Brown,  Ga. 
Brown,  Mo. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Budge 
Burdick 
Burleson 
Byrd 

Byrne,  Ill. 
Byrnes,  Wls. 
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Healey 

Heselton 

Hill 

Holland 

Holmes 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hyde 

Jackson. 

James 

Johnson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Judd 

Karsten 

Kean 

Kearns 

Keating 

Kee 

Kelley,  Pa. 

Kelly,  N.  Y, 

Keogh 

Kllday 

King 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knutson 

Lane 

Lanham 

Lankford 

Latham 

LeCompte 

Leslnskl 

McCarthy 

McFall 

McIntosh 

Macdonald 

Machrowicz 

Mack,  Ill. 

Madden 

Magnuson 

Marshall 

Martin 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Merrow 

Metcalf 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  Md. 

Morano 

Morgan 

Moss 

Multer 

Mumma 

Natcher 

O’Brien.  Ill. 

O’Brien,  N.  Y, 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

O’Neill 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Patterson 

Pelly 

Perkins  ^ 


Pfost 

Phllbln 

PUllon 

Porter 

Price 

Prouty 

Rabaut 

Radwan 

Rains 

Ray 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rlehlman 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Rooney 

Roosevelt 

Sadlak 

Santangelo 

St.  George 

Saimd 

Schenck 

Schwengel 

Scott.  Pa. 

Scudder 

Seely-Brown 

Selden 

Slemlnskl 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Sisk 

Smith,  Miss. 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stauffer 

Sullivan 

Taber 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teller 

Tewes 

Thompson,  N.  J, 

Thornberry 

Tollefson 

Trimble 

Ddall 

Vanik 

Van  Zandt 

Vinson 

Vorys 

Vursell 

Walnwright 

Walter 

Watts 

Westland 

Wldnall 

Wlgglesworth 

Wilson,  Calif. 

Wolverton 

Wright 

Yates 

Younger 

Zablockl 

Zelenko 


NAYS— 163 

Cederberg 

Chelf 

Christopher 

Church 

Clevenger 

Coad 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Cunningham, 

Nebr. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson,  Utah 

Dempsey 

Derounian 

Dies 

Dixon 

Dorn,  S.  O. 

Dowdy 

Edmondson 

Engle 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Gavin 

Grant 

Gray 

Gross 

Haley 

Harris 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Harrison,  Va. 

Harvey 

Hebert 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 


Holt 

Hull 

Ikard 

Jarman 

Jenkins 

Jennings 

Johansen 

Jonas 

Kearney 

Keeney 

Kilgore 

Kitchln 

Knox 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

McCulloch 

McDonough 

McGovern 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

McVey 

Mack,  Wash. 

Mahon 

Michel 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Mills 

Minshall 

Montoya 

Moore 

Morris 

Moulder 

Murray 

Neal 

Nicholson 

Nlmtz 

Norrell 

O’Hara,  Minn. 


O’Konskl 

Saylor 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Passman 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Tuck 

Patman 

Scrlvner 

unman 

Pilcher 

Sheehan 

Utt 

Poage 

Shuford 

Van  Pelt 

Poff 

Sikes 

Weaver 

Polk 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Wharton 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Whitten 

Reed 

Smith,  Kans. 

Wier 

Rees,  Kans. 

Smith,  Va. 

Williams,  Miss. 

Riley 

Smith,  Wis. 

Willis 

Rivers 

Steed 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Robeson,  Va. 

Talle 

Winstead 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Withrow 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Thomas 

Young 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Rutherford 

Thompson,  Tex 

NOT  VOTING— 43 

Alger 

Hiestand 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Anfuso 

Hillings 

Morrison 

Baker 

Holifleld 

Norblad 

Barden 

Holtzman 

Powell 

Beamer 

Horan 

Preston 

Blatnik 

Jensen 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Brownson 

Kilburn 

Scherer 

Buckley 

Krueger 

Shelley 

Collier 

Long 

Sheppard 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Loser 

Siler 

Dawson,  Ill. 

McConnell 

Taylor 

George 

McCormack 

Whitener 

Gwinn 

McGregor 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Hays,  Ohio 

Mailliard 

Hess 

Mason 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  McCormack  for,  with  Mr.  Siler  against. 

Mr.  Mailliard  for,  with  Mr.  Preston  against. 

Mr.  Anfuso  for,  with  Mr.  Scherer  against. 

Mr.  Hess  for,  with  Mr.  Long  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Alger  against. 

Mr.  Hays  of  Ohio,  for,  with  Mr.  Hiestand 
against.  , 

Mr.  Holtzman  Jpr/  'ifith  Mr.  McGregor 
against. 

Mr.  Dawson  of  Illinois  for,  with  Mr. 
Krueger  against. 

Mr.  Shelley  for,  with  Mr.  Collier  against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for,  with  Mr.  Mason  against. 

Mr.  Baker  for,  with  Mr.  Morrison  against. 

Mr.  Taylor  for,  with  Mr.  Brownson  against. 

Mr.  Blatnik  for,  with  Mr.  Beamer  against. 

Mr.  Powell  for,  with  Mr.  Quinn  against. 

Mr.  Holifleld  for,  with  Air.  Barden  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Loser  with  Mr.  Norblad. 

Mr.  Whitener  with  Mr.  Robsion  of  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  call  up  the  foreign  aid  appro¬ 
priation  bill  at  any  time  after  noon  to¬ 
morrow,  providing  the  authorization  bill 
is  signed  by  the  President  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEXTILE  FIBER  PRODUCTS  IDENTI¬ 
FICATION  ACT 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  388)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  469) 
to  protect  producers  and  consumers  against 
misbranding  and  false  advertising  of  the  fiber 
content  of  textile  fiber  products,  and  for 
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i  other  purposes.  After  general  debate  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  contlmur  not 
to  exceed  I  hour,  to  be  equally  dlvid^  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committeeywi  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  hm  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  th/  5-mlnute 
'  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the^tonslderation 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  t^  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House 
^  with  such  amendments  aa^ay  have  been 
■  adopted,  and  the  previous/ question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  onjQie  bill  and  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  inter¬ 
vening  motion  exc^t  one  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  COLMEiy'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  usual  30  mrfnutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  Brown]  ;  and  pending 
that,  I  yieli^Anyself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Shaker,  House  Resolution  388 
makes  iyorder  the  consideration  of  H.  R. 
469,  t^ textile  fiber  products  identifica¬ 
tion  yftct.  The  resolution  provides  an 
openr  rule  and  1  hour  of  general  debate  on 
th/bill. 

The  bill  requires  the  labeling  and  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  fiber  content  of  textile 
fiber  products,  that  is,  any  fiber,  yarn  or 
fabric,  either  in  the  finished  or  unfinished 
state,  used,  or  intended  to  be  used,  in 
I  wearing  apparel,  costumes  and  acces- 
j  series,  draperies,  floor  coverings,  bed- 
I  dings  and  so  forth.  In  addition  to  pro¬ 
tecting  the  consumer  the  bill  is  intended 
1  to  protect  the  producers  of  quality  mer- 
j  chandise  and,  indirectly,  the  cotton 
[farmers  of  the  country. 

The  bill  does  not  change  the  present 
requirements  of  the  Wool  Labeling  Act  of 
1939.  Certain  products  are  exempted 
from  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  469,  and 
these  are  listed  in  section  12  of  the  bill. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  de¬ 
signated  as  the  enforcing  agency  of  this 
proposed  act.  The  bill  directs  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  make  such  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  Commission 
is  authorized  to  seek  injunctions  in  Fed¬ 
eral  courts  to  enforce  the  provisions,  and 
penalities  for  violation  are  provided. 

The  bill,  if  passed,  would  take  effect  18 
lonths  after  enactment.  It  is  estimated 
^at  it  would  cost  the  Federal  Trade 
amission  between  150  and  200  thou- 
sail^  dollars  a  year  to  administer  the 
act. 

I  ui^e  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu¬ 
tion  388 

I  resei^ie  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  SpeaM 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  req^sts  for  time. 

Mr.  COLMEHk  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  qu^Uon  on  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mk  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  reso^  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whdte  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  t^  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  469)  t^j^rotect  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  agair&  misbrand¬ 
ing  and  false  advertising  (X  the  fiber 
content  of  textile  fiber  producw^  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agi’eed  to. 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved '^foelf 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hifce 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  coi 
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sidayation  of  the  bill  H.  R.  469,  with  Mr. 
Roo5^  in  the  chair. 

TheVlerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  uii^imous  consent  the  first  read¬ 
ing  of  th^^ill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  frtoi  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris] 
is  recognized  f^30  minutes  and  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Nay  Jersey  [Mi’.  Wolver- 
ton]  for  30  minutes. 

The  gentlemanNTrom  Ai’kansas  is 
recognized.  \ 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr. Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  ^Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conferee  brings 
to  the  House  today  for  consi^ration  this 
bill  H.  R.  469,  referred  to  as  ^e  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  A^. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  stateNat  the 
outset  that  this  legislation  has\been 
considered  over  a  period  of  several  y^rs. 
It  is  highly  desirable  legislation.  \ 

About  3  years  ago  the  need  for  th^ 
legislation  was  called  to  the  attention^ 
of  the  committee.  Hearings  were  held 
by  a  subcommittee  of  our  committee  in 
the  last  Congress.  As  a  result  of  the 
hearings  conferences  were  held  between 
members  of  our  staff,  the  sponsor  of  the 
bill  who  has  done  such  a  magnificent 
job  on  this  legislation,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Smith]  and  cer¬ 
tain  representatives  of  the  industry  in 
an  effort  to  resolve  certain  problems 
which  were  brought  to  the  committee’s 
attention  during  the  hearings. 

The  conferences  were  held  in  New 
York  and  in  Washington  last  year.  As 
a  result  of  these  deliberations  over  a 
period  of  time  and  the  hearings  which 
were  conducted  this  year  by  the  sub¬ 
committee  of  which  our  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Mack]  is 
chairman,  the  committee  reported  this 
bill  for  your  consideration. 

This  is  a  very  important  piece  of  legis¬ 
lation  not  only  to  the  consumer,  which 
means  eveiybody  in  the  United  States, 
but  also  it  is  very  important  to  pro¬ 
ducers  of  textile  fiber  products. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  the  support  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
the  National  Cotton  Council,  the  Na-. 
tional  Grange,  just  to  name  a  few. 

Briefly,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  consumers  and  producers  of  tex-  > 
tile  fiber  products  with  truthful  and  in/ 
formative  labeling  and  advertising  of  ^e 
fiber  content  of  textile  fiber  prod^ts. 
The  bill  is  limited  in  scope  to  textil^ber 
products  other  than  products  wlwh  are 
required  to  be  labeled  under  y/e  Wool 
Products  Labeling  Act  of  19^  It  was 
reported  without  objection  W  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Eku’eign  Com-' 
merce.  / 

The  committee  consicM-ed  this  legisla¬ 
tion  very  carefully,  ov^ a  period  of  years. 
In  the  84th  Congresysix  textile  labeling 
bills  were  introduc^  and  referred  to  the 
committee.  Leng^y  hearings  were  held 
on  these  bills. /This  year,  three  bills 
were  introduc/ra  on  this  subject,  and 
again  lengthVnearings  were  held.  I  am 
satisfied  tl/t  this  legislation  was  thor¬ 
oughly  c(/sidered  by  the  committee. 

/  SCOPE  OP  LEGISLATION 

As  ystated  a  moment  ago,  the  bill  re¬ 
quires  the  truthful  labeling  and  adver- 
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tising  of  the  fiber  content  of  textile  fiber 
products,  except  in  the  case  of  certain 
wool  products.  The  term  “textile  fiber 
product’’  means,  first,  any  fiber,  yarn, 
or  fabric,  whether  in  the  finished  or  un¬ 
finished  state,  used  or  intended  for  use 
in  household  textile  articles ;  and  second, 
any  household  textile  article  made  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  yarn  or  fabric. 

The  term  “household  textile  articles,” 
is  defined  as  articles  of  wearing  apparel, 
costumes  and  accessories,  draperies,  floor 
coverings,  fui’nishings,  beddings,  and 
other  textile  goods  of  a  type  customarily 
used  in  a  household  regardless  of  where 
used  in  fact. 

All  textile  fiber  products  which  move 
in  interstate  commerce  would  be  covered, 
as  well  as  products  made  from  fiber, 
yarn,  or  fabric  which  has  moved  in  inter¬ 
state  commerce. 

Wool  products,  with  the  exceptions  of 
carpets,  rugs,  mats,  and  upholsteries, 
are  required  to  be  labeled  under  the 
Wool  Products  Labeling  Act  of  1939,  and 
'^e  bill  would  not  change  the  present 
iW(uirements  under  that  act.  However, 
th^egislation  proposed  by  the  bill  does 
not^empt  carpets,  rugs,  mats,  and  cer¬ 
tain  rSmes  of  upholstery.  These  items 
will,  tpjrefore,  have  to  be  labeled  asyco 
their  fibek  content.  / 

\  EXEMPTIONS  / 

The  following  products  are  e^mpted 
from  the  previous  of  the  bill; /irst,  up¬ 
holstery  stuflinN  second,  out/*^ coverings 
of  furniture;  thiiid,  linings/or  interUn- 
ing — incorporated ^rimai/y  for  struc¬ 
tural  purposes  and^^o/  for  warmth; 
fourth,  filling  or  stumilg — incorporated 
primarily  for  structurM^  purposes  and 
not  for  warmth;  fifth,  stiffenings,  trim¬ 
mings,  facings,  oy  interf^ings;  sixth, 
backings  of  fle^  covering^  seventh, 
sewing  thready  eighth,  ban^ges  and 
surgical  dres/ngs;  ninth,  wai^  mate¬ 
rials  not  in/nded  for  use  in  a\extile- 
fiber  product;  tenth,  textile-fiber  prod¬ 
ucts  inccyporated  in  shoes  or  oversSpes 
or  simfiar  outer  footwear;  and  elP- 
enth,^xtile-fiber  products  incorporate 
in  h^dwear,  handbags,  luggage,  or  toys. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mf^ion  is  giving  authority  to  exempt 
/ther  textile-fiber  products  which  have 
’'^an  insignificant  or  inconsequential  tex¬ 
tile-fiber  content  or  where  the  disclosure 
of  the  fiber  content  is  not  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  ultimate  consumer. 

PROHIBITED  ACTS 

Section  3  of  the  bill  makes  it  unlawful 
to  use  the  channels  of  interstate  com¬ 
merce  for  any  textile-fiber  product 
which  is  misbranded  or  falsely  or  decep¬ 
tively  advertised  within  the  meaning  of 
the  proposed  Textile  Fiber  Products 
Identification  Act.  The  use  of  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  interstate  commerce  for  any  tex- 
tile-fliber  product  which  is  misbranded 
or  falsely  advertised  within  the  meaning 
of  the  proposed  Textile  Fiber  Products 
Identification  Act  w'ould  also  constitute 
an  unfair  method  of  competition  and  an 
unfair  or  deceptive  act  or  practice  in 
commerce  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides,  in  part, 
that  a  textile  fiber  product  shall  be  mis¬ 
branded  if  it  is  falsely  or  deceptively 


stamped,  tagged,  labeled,  invoiced,  ad^ 
vertised,  or  otherwise  identified  as  ^ 
the  name  or  amount  of  constituent  fil^s 
contained  therein,  and  as  to  the  coiunry 
of  origin  where  it  was  processed  oi/nan- 
ufactured,  in  the  case  of  ii^orted 
products.  / 

Section  5  of  the  bill  makeyit  unlaw¬ 
ful,  with  certain  exception/^ to  remove 
or  mutilate  the  stamp,  t/g,  label,  or 
other  means  of  identifica/on  required  by 
this  legislation  prior  to  the  time  the  tex¬ 
tile  fiber  product  is  ^d  and  delivered 
to  the  ultimate  con/imer.  Any  person 
violating  this  section  of  the  bill  shall  be 
guilty  of  an  unf^  method  of  competi¬ 
tion  and  of  an ^nfair  or  deceptive  act 
or  practice  uj^er  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission 

LAJ^ING  REQUIREMENTS 

The  fibj^  content,  expressed  in  per¬ 
centages/would  have  to  be  shown  on  a 
stampj/tag,  label,  or  other  means  of 
identification  for  each  textile  product 
wh^  made  into  the  form  intended  for 
sale  or  delivery  to,  or  for  use  by,  the 
ultimate  consumer.  Ornamentation, 
/not  exceeding  5  percent  of  the  total 
'weight,  would  not  have  to  be  labeled. 
Any  fiber  which  comprised  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  total  fibers  in  the  product 
would  not  be  designated  by  name,  but 
would  be  included  in  “other  flber(s).” 
Fiber  identification  of  textile  fiber 
products  in  the  unfinished  state,  such 
as  yarn  and  fabric,  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  a  certification  on  the  invoice 
covering  the  shipment.  A  stamp,  tag. 
label,  or  other  means  of  identification 
showing  the  fiber  content  of  these 
products  is  not  required  until  they  are 
in  a  form  intended  for  sale  or  delivery 
to,  or  for  use  by,  the  ultimate  consumer. 

ADVERTISING 

If  any  representation  as  to  fiber  con¬ 
tent  of  a  textile  fiber  product  is  made  in 
any  writen  advertisement,  the  same  full 
disclosure  of  the  fiber  content  must  be 
made  as  required  on  the  stamp,  tag, 
label,  or  other  means  of  identification. 

IMPORTED  PRODUCTS 

S.  The  present  tariff  laws  require  im- 
^rted  finished  products,  such  as  shirts, 
sheets,  towels,  and  so  forth,  to  be  identi- 
fied^as  to  country  of  origin.  The  bill 
woulH.  require  the  disclosure  of  the  coun¬ 
try  where  the  imported  textile  fiber 
productSyas  processed  or  manufactured. 

\  ENFORCEMENT 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
designated  aJk  the  enforcing  agency  of 
the  proopsed\Textile  Fiber  Products 
Identification  Act.  The  Commission  has 
-•extensive  experience  in  the  field  of  la¬ 
beling  legislation  tte-ough  its  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Woor^roducts  Labeling 
Act  of  1939,  the  Fur  fteoducts  Labeling 
Act,  the  Flammable  Fables  Act,  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATe\ 

The  bin  provides  that  thk  proposed 
Textile  Fiber  Products  Identification 
Act  shall  take  effect  18  montne  after 
the  date  of  its  enactment.  Howev^,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  would  be^e- 
quired  to  promulgate  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  within  9  months  after  the  datfe 
of  enactment  of  this  act.  In  order  to 
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Public  Law  85-141 
85th  Congress,  S.  2130 
August  14,  1957 

AN  ACT 

To  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  l!)r)4,  as  amended,  and  for  other 

purposes. 


lie  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  IIou.se  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  ('ongress  ussemhied,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  “Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957’'. 

Sec.  2.  Title  I,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is  further  amended  as 

follows:  ,  .  .  ,  „ 

(a)  Amend  section  103,  which  relates  to  authorizations,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  subsection  (a)  and  substitute  the  following : 

‘‘la)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  not  to  exceed  $1,600,000,000,  which  shall  remain  avail¬ 
able  until  expended.” 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “and  of  section  124  . 

(3)  In  subsection  (c),  add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence :  “When  appropriations  made  pursuant  to  this  section  are 
used  to  furnish  military  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment  within  three 
years  or  earlier,  dollar’  repayments,  including  dollar  proceeds  derivecl 
from  the  sale  of  foreign  currency  received  hereunder  to  any  United 
States  Government  agency  or  program,  may  be  credited  to  the  current 
applicable  appropriation  and  shall  be  available  until  expended  for 
The  purposes  of  military  assistance  on  terms  of  repayment,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 
1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  or  other  receipts  accruing  to  the  United  States,  repayments 
in  foreign  currency  may  be  used  for  the  iiurposes  of  this  chapter: 
Provided,  That  the  authority  in  this  sentence  shall  apply  to  repay¬ 
ments  from  not  to  exceed  $175,000,000  of  the  appropriations  used 

for  such  assistance.”.  _ 

(b)  In  section  104  (a),  which  relates  to  infrastructure,  striKe  out, 
in  the  first  sentence  the  word  “already”;  strike  out  “$780,000,000 
ill  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “$1,000,000,000”;  and  strike  out 
tli6  SGconcl  sGntoncB. 

(c)  In  section  105  (b)  (3),  which  relates  to  conditions  appliaible 
to  military  assistance,  strike  out  tlie  words  between  “Asia  and  tlie 
President'\ 

(d)  Amend  section  107,  which  relates  to  waivers  of  law,  as  follows  : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  “12G2  (a),  and  title  34,  United 

States  Code,  section  546  (e)”  and  substitute  “7307  „ 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  “Revised  Statutes  1222  (10  L  .  S.  U. 
576)”  and  substitute  “title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3544  (b) 

and  8544  (b)”.  „ 

(e)  Repeal  section  108,  which  relates  to  transfer  of  military 

equipment  to  Japan.  .  ^ 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  southeast  Asia  and  the  M  estern  Pacific, 
and  direct  forces  support,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  Title  I,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  19i>4,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  defense  support,  is  further  amended  as 

Cl)' Amend  section  131,  which  relates  to  general  authority,  as 

In  subsection  (a) ,  before  “designed”  in  the  first  sentence,  insert 
“specifically”. 


Mutual  Seourity 
Aot  of  1957. 
Military  assist¬ 
ance. 

68  Stat.  833; 

69  Stat.  283; 

70  Stat.  555. 

22  use  1813. 


Repayments  in 
foreign  ourrenoy. 


66  Stat.  662. 
31  use  724. 


71  Stat.  355, 

/71  Stat.  356. 


/ 


69  Stat.  834. 
22  use  1814. 


68  Stat.  834; 

69  Stat.  284. 
22  use  1815. 

68  Stat.  836. 
22  use  1817. 


Repeals, 

22  use  1818. 

68  Stat.  837. 
22  use  1831- 
1834. 

Defense 

support. 

68  Stat.  838. 
22  use  1841. 
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Korea. 


22  use  1897. 


22  use  1842. 

Mutual  defense 
assistance. 


69  Stat.  285; 

70  Stat.  556. 
22  use  1852, 
1853. 

Yugoslavia. 


Report. 


71  Stat.  356. 

71  Stat.  357. 

Southeast  Asia, 


Report, 


Development 
Loan  Fund, 


70  Stat.  556, 
561. 

22  use  1871, 
1797. 

Purpose, 
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(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b)  and  substitute  the  following: 

‘‘(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  use  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section  not  to  exceed  $750,000,000,  which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.” 

(3)  Strike  out  subsection  (c),  and  redesignate  .subsection  “(d)” 
as  subsection  “  (c)  ”. 

(4)  Adda  new  subsection  ( d )  as  follows : 

“(d)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this 
section  in  Korea  (1)  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  this  section 
without  regard  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  title  and  (2)  the 
authority  provided  in  section  307  may  be  exercised  in  furnishing 
assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  and  funds  available 
under  this  section  may  be  used  for  payment  of  ocean  freight  charges 
on  shipments  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  Korea  without  regard 
to  section  409  of  this  Act.” 

(b)  Repeal  section  132,  which  relates  to  the  Korean  program. 

Sec.  5.  Title  I,  chapter  4,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions  relating  to  mutual  de¬ 
fense  assistance,  is  further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  142  (b),  which  relates  to  agreements,  strike  out  in 
the  first  sentence  “chapter  2  or”  and  “or  under  title  II”. 

(b)  Section  143  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  143.  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia. — In  furnishing  assistance  to 
Yugoslavia,  the  President  shall  continuously  assure  himself  (1)  that 
Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  its  independence,  (2)  that  Yugo¬ 
slavia  is  not  participating  in  any  policy  or  program  for  the  Com¬ 
munist  conquest  of  the  world,  and  (3)  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance  is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  security  of  the  United  States. 
The  President  shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  fully  and  constantly  informed  of  any  assistance 
furnished  to  Yugoslavia  under  this  Act.” 

(c)  Add  a  new  section  144  as  follows : 

“Sec.  144.  Southeast  Asia. — Assistance  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  available  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  141  and  142,  except 
that  (1)  in  the  case  of  assistance  to  the  Associated  States  of  Cam¬ 
bodia,  Laos,  and  Vietnam,  and  (2)  in  the  case  of  assistance  (not  to 
exceed  in  the  aggregate  10  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  121,  excluding  unexpended  balances  of  prior  ap¬ 
propriations)  to  other  nations  in  the  area  of  southeast  Asia,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  may  waive  specific  provisions  of  section  142  to  the  extent  he  may 
deem  necessary  in  the  national  interest  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  The  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may  designate  shall  report 
each  instance  of  such  waiver  to  the  Foreign  Relations,  Appropriations, 
and  Armed  Services  Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  thirty  days.” 

Sec.  6.  Title  II  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  development  assistance,  is  further  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  heading  of  the  title  “DEVELOPMENT  ASSISTANCE”, 
and  substituting  “DEVELOPMENT  LOAN  FUND”;  by  striking  out 
the  section  number  and  heading  of  section  201  and  striking  out  sub¬ 
sections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  201;  by  redesignating  subsection  (c) 
of  section  201  as  subsection  (d)  of  section  537  and  striking  out  therein 
“this  title”  and  “411  (c)”  and  substituting,  respectively,  “section  400 
(a)”  and  “411  (b)”;  and  by  inserting  the  following  new  sections: 

“Sec.  201.  Decuiration  of  Purpose. — The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  that  the  progress  of  free  peoples  in  their  efforts  to 
further  their  economic  development,  and  thus  to  strengthen  their 
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freedom,  is  important  to  the  security  and  oreneral  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  The  Congress  further  recognizes  the  necessity  in  some  cases  of 
assistance  to  such  peoples  if  they  are  to  succeed  in  these  efforts.  The 
Congress  accoi’dingly  reaffirms  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  declares'it  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  title,  to  strengthen 
friendly  foreign  countries  by  encouraging  the  development  of  their 
economies  through  a  competitive  free  enterprise  system ;  to  minimize 
or  eliminate  barriers  to  the  flow  of  private  investment  capital  and 
international  trade;  to  facilitate  the  creation  of  a  climate  favorable 
to  the  investment  of  private  capital ;  and  to  assist,  on  a  basis  of  self- 
help  and  mutual  cooperation,  the  efforts  of  free  peoples  to  develop 
their  economic  resources  and  to  increase  their  productive  capabilities. 

“Sec.  202.  General  Authority. — (a)  There  is  hereby  established  Establishment, 
a  fund  to  be  known  as  the  ‘Development  Loan  Fund’  (hereinafter 
referred  to  in  this  title  as  ‘the  Fund’)  to  be  used  by  the  Presiclent 
to  finance  activities  carried  out  pursuant  to  authority  contained  in 

this  title.  .  T  •  1  1 

“  (b)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  President  is  hereby 

authorized  to  inake  loans,  credits,  or  guaranties,  or  to  engage  in  other 
financing  operations  or  transactions  (not  to  include  grants  or  direct 
purchases  of  equity  securities) ,  to  or  with  such  nations,  organizations, 
persons  or  other  entities,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  he  may 
determine,  taking  into  account  (1)  whether  financing  could  be  obtained 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  other  free  world  sources  on  reasonable  terms, 

(2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness  of  the  activity  to  be  financed, 
and  (3)  whether  the  activity  gives  reasonable  promise  of  contributing 
to  the  development  of  economic  resources  or  to  the  increase  of  pro¬ 
ductive  capacities  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Loans 
shall  be  made  from  the  Fund  only  on  the  basis  of  firm  commitments 
by  the  borrowers  to  make  repayment  and  upon  a  finding  that  there 
are  reasonable  prospects  of  such  repayment.  The  Fund  shall  be  ad-  71  Stat.  357. 
ministered  so  as  to  support  and  encourage  private  investment  and  /71  Stat.  358. 
other  private  participation  furthering  the  purposes  of  this  title,  and/ 
it  shall  be  administered  so  as  not  to  compete  with  private  investment  68  stat.  843; 

capital,  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  the  International  Bank  for  Recon-  ^9  stat. 

struction  and  Development.  The  authority  of  section  401  (a)  of  this  1921.* 

Act  may  not  be  used  to  waive  the  requirements  of  this  title  or  ot  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of  1951  with  respect  to  this  65  stat,  644. 
title,  nor  may  the  authority  of  section  501  of  this  Act  be  used  to  22  1611  note, 

increase  or  decrease  the  funds  available  under  this  title.  No  guai’an-  22  use,  1/43. 

I  ties  of  equity  investment  against  normal  business-type  risks  shall  be 
made  available  under  this  subsection.  The  Manager  of  the  F und  shall  Report, 
furnish  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  report  on  each  financing  operation  or  transaction 
involving  the  Fund’s  assets.  Such  report  shall  be  made  at  the  time 

such  financing  operation  or  transaction  is  consummated. 

“Sec.  203.  Capitalization.— (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  Capitalization, 
(ipproprinted  to  tlio  President  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  for 
advances  to  the  Fund,  not  to  exceed  $500,000,000.  In  addition,  there 
is  herebv  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  for  advances  to  the  Fund  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year 
1959,  not  to  exceed  $625,000,000.  .  ,  • 

“Sec.  204.  Fiscal  Provisions.— (a)  All  receipts  from  activities  or 
transactions  under  this  title  shall  be  credited  to  the  Fund  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act, 

1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  or  other  receipts  accruing  to  the  United  States,  shall  be 
available  for  use  for  purposes  of  this  title. 


Plgoal  provi¬ 
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66  Stat.  662. 
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“(b)  The  President  is  aiitliorized  to  incur,  in  accordance  with  tlie 
])rovisions  of  tins  title,  obligations  against  the  Fund  in  amounts  which 
maj^  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  assets  of  the  Fund.  The  term  ‘assets 
of  the  Fund’  as  used  in  this  section  shall  mean  the  amount  of  liquid 
assets  of  the  Fund  at  any  given  time  including  any  amount  of  capi¬ 
talization  authorized  pursuant  to  section  203  (a)  of  this  Act  which 
has  not  been  advanced  to  the  Fund  as  of  such  time.  The  Fund  shall 
he  available  without  fiscal  year  limitation  for  any  obligations  or  ex¬ 
penditures  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  functions  under  this 
title. 

‘‘(c)  In  the  i^erformance  of  and  with  respect  to  the  functions, 
l)owers,  and  duties  vested  in  him  by  this  title,  the  President  shall 
jn-epare  annually  and  submit  a  budget  jirogram  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  as 
amended;  and  he  shall  cause  to  be  maintained  an  integral  set  of  ac¬ 
counts  which  shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Accounting  Office  in 
accordance  with  princi])les  and  procedures  applicable  to  commercial 
corporate  transactions  as  provided  by  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  no  other  audit  shall  be  required. 

“Sec.  205.  Pow-eks  and  Authorities. —  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  pur-  j 
poses  of  this  title,  the  President  shall,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  in  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  of  the  Department  of  State  a  Manager  of  the  Fund. 
The  office  of  Manager  of  the  Fund  shall  be  in  addition  to  other  offices 
provided  for  by  law,  and  the  compensation  for  such  office  shall  be  at 
a  rate  not  in  excess  of  $19,000  a  year. 

,  _  “(b)  The  President  shall  also  establish  a  Loan  Committee,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs,  who 
shall  be  chairman,  the  Director  of  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  which  shall,  under  the  foreign  policy  guidance 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  establish  basic  financial  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  operations  and  transactions  of  the  Fund. 

“(c)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  with  respect  to  this  title,  the 
Manager  of  the  Fund  may :  enter  into,  perform,  and  modify  contracts, 
leases,  agreements,  or  other  transactions,  on  such  terms  as  may  be 
deemed  appropriate,  with  any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  with  any  foreign  government  or  foreign  government  agency, 
or  with  any  person,  partnership,  associationj  corporation,  organization, 
or  other  entity,  public  or  private,  singly  or  m  combination ;  accept  and 
use  gifts  or  donations  of  services,  funds,  or  property  (real,  personal  i 
or  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible) ;  contract  for  the  services  of  attor-  ( 
neys;  determine  the  character  of  and  necessity  for  obligations  and 
expenditures  under  this  title,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  shall  be 
incuped,  allowed,  and  paid,  subject  to  provisions  of  law  specifically 
applicable  to  Government  corporations;  acquire  and  dispose  of,  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as  the  Manager 
of  the  Fund  shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  through  purchase, 
exchange,  discount,  redi.scount,  public  or  private  sale,  negotiation, 
assignment,  exercise  of  option  or  conversion  rights,  or  otherwise,  for 
cash  or  credit,  with  or  without  endorsement  or  guaranty,  any  property, 
real,  personal,  mixed,  tangible  or  intangible,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  mortgages,  bonds,  debentures  (including  convertible  debentures), 
liens,  pledges,  and  other  collateral  or  security,  contracts,  claims,  cur¬ 
rencies,  notes,  drafts,  checks,  bills  of  exchange,  acceptances  including 
bankers’  acceptances,  cable  transfers  and  all  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness  or  ownership  (provided  that  equity  securities  may 
not  be  directly  purchased  although  such  securities  may  be  acquired 
by  other  means  such  as  by  exercise  of  conversion  rights  or  through 
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enforcement  of  liens,  ])lecl<’;es  or  otherwise  to  satisfy  a  previously 
incurred  indebtedness),  and  guarantee  payment  against  any  instru¬ 
ment  above  specified ;  issue  letters  of  credit  and  letters  of  commitment ; 
collect  or  compromise  any  obligations  assigned  to  or  held  by,  and  any 
legal  or  equitable  rights  accruing  to,  the  Manager  of  the  Fund,  and,  as 
the  Manager  of  the  Fund  may  determine,  refer  any  such  obligations 
or  rights  to  the  Attorney  General  for  suit  or  collection ;  and  otherwise 
take  liny  and  all  actions  determined  by  the  Manager  of  the  Fund  to 
be  necessary  or  desirable  in  making,  carrying  out,  servicing,  compro¬ 
mising,  liquidating,  or  otherwise  dealing  \yith  or  realizing  on  any 
transaction  or  operation  authorized  by  this  title.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  shall  administer  loans  made  from  the  Fund,  as  provided  in  sec¬ 
tion  505  (b)  of  this  Act.  ^  n  1  nu  ]  • 

“Sec.  '206.  National  Advisory  Council.— 1  he  Fund  shall  be  admin¬ 
istered  subject  to  the  applicable  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  (22  U.  S.  C.  286b)  with  respect  to  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  International  Monetary 

and  Financial  Problems.”  .  „  j  i 

Sec  7.  Title  III  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  19o4,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  technical  cooperation,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  304,  which  relates  to  authorization,  strike  out  sub¬ 
sections  (a)  and  (b)  and  substitute  the  following:  “There  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  to  remain  available 
until  expended  not  to  exceed  $151,900,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes 

of  this  title.”  ,  i,-i  A  1x1*1 

(b)  Amend  section  306,  which  relates  to  iniiltilateriil  technical 

cooper^ioii,^a  subsection  (a)  and  substitute  the 

“$15  50^0,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  contributions  to  tl^  United 
Nations  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance:  Provided, 
That,  notwithstanding  the  limitation  of  33.33  per  centum  contained 
in  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriation  Act,  1957,  the  United  States 
contribution  to  this  program  may  constitute  for  the  calendar  y,ea£ 

1958  as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  45  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
contributed  to  the  program  for  that  period,  for  the  calendar  year 

1959  as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  38  per  centum  of  the  total  amount 
contributed  to  the  program  for  that  period,  and  for  the  calendar 
year  1960  as  much  as  but  not  to  exceed  33.33  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  contributed  to  the  program  for  that  period.  . 

(2)  Strike  out  the  text  of  subsection  (b)  and  substitute  the 

“$1  500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  for  contributions  to  the  technical 
cooperation  program  of  the  Organization  of  American  States.  . 

&c.  8.  Title  IV  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  other  programs,  is  further  amended  as  follows: 
(a)  Insert  before  section  401  the  following  new  section  = 

“Sec.  400.  Special  Assistance. — (a)  There  is  hereby  authoiized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to 
exceed  $250,000,000  for  use  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
specify  for  assistance  designed  to  maintain  or  promote  political  or 
economic  stability  or  for  assistance  in  accordance  with  th®  provismns 
of  this  Act  applicable  to  the  fu™'shing  f 

section  304,  section  405,  or  section  407  of  this  Act.  $.50,000,000  ot 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  for 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  in  such  year  in  accordance  with  the 

provisions  of  section  401  (a).  •  i  i  4.  ■ ,  t 

^  “  ( bl  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  economic  development  111  Latin 
America  there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  I  resi- 
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dent  not  to  exceed  $:i5,()()(J,()00,  whicli  shall  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  in  the  utilization  of  such  sum  preference  shall  be  given 
to  (A)  projects  or  programs  that  will  clearly  contribute  to  promoting 
health,  education,  and  sanitation  in  the  area  as  a  whole  or  among  a 
group  or  groups  of  countries  of  the  area,  (B)  joint  health,  education, 
and  sanitation  assistance  programs  undertaken  by  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and  (C)  such  land  resettlement  pro¬ 
grams  as  will  contribute  to  the  resettlement  of  foreign  and  native 
migrants  in  the  area  as  a  whole,  or  in  any  country  of  the  area,  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  economic  development  and  agricultural  and 
industrial  productivity :  Provided,  That  assistance  under  this  sentence 
shall  emphasize  loans  rather  than  grants  wherever  jmssible,  and  not 
less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for  assistance 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  available  only  for  furnishing  assistance 
on  terms  of  repayment  in  accordance  with  the  ijrovisions  of  section 
505. 

“(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000 
of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  for 
assistance,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  sj)ecify,  to  schools 
and  libraries  abroad,  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the  United  i 
States,  and  serving  as  study  and  demonstration  centers  for  ideas  and 
practices  of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  any  other  Act  au¬ 
thorizing  assistance  of  this  kind.  Further,  in  addition  to  the  author¬ 
ity  contained  in  this  subsection,  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  make  a  special  and  particular  effort  to  utilize  foreign 
currencies  accruing  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection.” 

(b)  Amend  section  401,  which  relates  to  special  fund,  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  title  of  this  section  and  substitute  “PRESI¬ 
DENT’S  SPECIAL  AUTHORITY”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  “to  be  approi)riated  under  sub¬ 
section  (b)  hereof”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “for  such  use 
by  section  400  (a)  of  this  Act”;  before  “,  in  fiirtherance  of”  in  the 
first  sentence,  insert  “or  any  Act  appropriating  funds  pursuant  to 
authorizations  contained  in  this  Act”. 

(3)  Strike  out  subsection  (b). 

(4)  Redesignate  subsection  “(c)”  as  subsection  “(b)”. 

(c)  In  section  402,  which  relates  to  earmarking  of  funds,  strike  out 

all  preceding  “shall  be  used”  in  the  first  sentence  and  substitute  “Of 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  made  available  in  the  fiscal  year  1958 
pursuant  to  this  Act  (other  than  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  | 
title  II),  not  less  than  $175,000,000”.  ' 

(d)  Amend  section  403,  which  relates  to  special  assistance  in  joint 
control  areas,  as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the  subsection  designation  “(a)”; 
and  in  the  second  sentence  strike  out  all  following  “the  President”  and 
substitute  “for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $11,500,000  to  carry 
out  this  section.”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b). 

(e)  Amend  section  405,  which  relates  to  migrants,  refugees,  and 
escapees,  as  follows : 

( 1 )  In  subsection  (a) ,  strike  out  the  words  between  “appropriated” 
and  “such  amounts” ;  and  strike  out  the  last  sentence. 

(2)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  the  words  between  “appropriated” 
and  “for  contributions”  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not 
to  exceed  $2,233,000”. 

(3)  In  subsection  (d),  strike  out  the  words  between  “President” 
and  “for  continuation^’  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to 
exceed  $5,500,000”. 
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(f)  Amend  section  406,  which  relates  to  children’s  welfare,  as 

follow s^.^^  subsection  (a),  strike  out  the  subsection  designation  “(a)”; 
and  4rike  out  all  following  “exceed”  and  substitute  “$11,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1958  for  contributions  to  the  United  Nations  Children  s 

Fund.”.  . 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b).  .  xt 

(a)  In  section  407,  which  relates  to  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near 
East  strike  out  the  first  two  sentences  in  subsection  (a)  and  substitute 
in  lieu  thereof  the  text  of  the  present  subsection  (b)  with  the  addition 
of  the  following  sentence :  “In  determining  whether  or  not  to  continue 
furnishing  assistance  for  Palestine  refugees  in  the  Near  East,  the 
President  shall  take  into  account  whether  Israel  and  the  Arab  host 
.rovernments  are  taking  steps  toward  the  resettleinent  and  repatriation 
Sf  such  refugees.”;  strike  out  the  subsection  designation  (a)  ;  and 
strike  out  subsection  (b).  ,  . 

(h)  In  section  408,  which  relates  to  the  Aorth  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization,  strike  out  in  subsection  (a)  the  words  between  appro- 

,  priated”  and  “such  amounts”.  ,  •  ,  x  i 

)  (i)  Amend  section  409,  which  relates  to  ocean  freight  charges,  as 

follows  Strike  ^gxt  of  subsection  (c)  and  substitute  “piere  is 

hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 
year  1958  not  to  exceed  $2,200,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 

sectmii.^i-^  subsection  (d),  strike  out  all  preceding  “to  pay’’  in  the  first 
sentence  and  substitute  “In  addition,  any  funds  made  avadable  under 
this  Act  may  be  used,  in  amounts  determined  by  the  President,  , 

and  strike  out  the  second  sentence. 

(i)  In  section  410,  which  relates  to  Control  Act  expenses,  strike 
out  the  words  between  “President”  and  “for  carrying  out  in  the  fii^ 
sentence  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed 

^^'(k)  Amend  section  411,  which  relates  to  administrative  and  other 
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(1)  Ill  subsection  (b),  strike  out  the  words  between 

and  “for  necessary”  and  substitute  “for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to 
exceed  $32,750,000”;  strike  out  “and  section  124  ;  and  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  subsection,  insert  “and 

Vffricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
\ amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1691  and  the  following)  performed  by  any  agency 

)or  officer  administering  nonmilitary  assistance  . 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (c),  and  redesignate  subsections  (d) 
and  “(e)”  as  subsections  “(c)”  and  “(d)  ’,  respectively. 

(l)  Kepeal  section  412,  which  relates  to  Chinese  and  Korean 

the  end  of  section  416,  which  relates  to  facilitation  a,nd  en- 

(m)  T  11  the  followino-;  “To  this  end,  under  the 

coiiragement  ot  tiavel,  aaa  tne  loiiow  ,,  nnO  rnmmerce 

direction  of  the  President,  the  Departments  of  State  and  Commerce, 
the  aeenev  primarily  responsible  for  administering  nonmilitary  as¬ 
sistance  under  this  Act  and  such  9t’^er  agencies  of  the 

the  President  shall  deem  appropriate,  in  cooperation 

tent  practicable  with  private  enterprise  concerned  with  international 

travel  shall  conduct  a  study  of  barriers  to  international  travel  and 

wavs  ’and  means  of  promoting,  developing,  SHte^ and' 

fating  such  travel  in  the  mutual  ^interests  of  the  United  States  ana 

countries  assisted  under  this  Act.  f:„„i.T  +r>  WnrlH 

ini  Repeal  sections  419  and  421,  relating,  respectively,  to  World 
Health  Organization  and  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  which 
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repeals  shall  not  be  deemed  to  all'ect  amendments  contained  in  such 
sections  to  Acts  other  than  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended ;  and  add  the  following  new  sections: 

“Sec.  419.  Atoms  for  Peace. —  (a)  The  President  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  furnish  from  funds  made  available  pursuant  to  this  section,  in 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such  purposes,  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  may  specify,  assistance  designed  to  promote  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  abroad.  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal  year  1958  not  to  exceed 
$7,000,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

“(b)  The  ITnited  States’  share  of  the  cost  of  any  research  reactor 
made  available  to  another  government  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  $350,000. 

“(c)  In  carrying  o\it  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  appropriate 
United  States  departments  and  agencies  shall  give  full  and  continuous 
publicity  through  the  press,  radio,  and  all  other  available  mediums,  so 
as  to  inform  the  peoples  of  the  participating  countries  regarding  the 
assistance,  including  its  purpose,  source,  and  character,  furnished  by 
the  United  States.  Such  portions  of  any  research  reactor  furnished 
under  this  section  as  may  oe  appropriately  die-stamped  or  labeled  as  ( 
a  product  of  the  United  States  shall  be  so  stamped  or  labeled. 

“Sec.  420.  M.4laria  Eradication. — The  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  recognizing  that  the  disease  of  malaria,  because  of  its  wide¬ 
spread  prevalence,  debilitating  effects,  and  heavy  toll  in  human  life, 
constitutes  a  major  deterrent  to  the  efforts  of  many  peoples  to  develop 
their  economic  resources  and  productive  capacities  and  to  improve 
their  living  conditions,  and  further  recognizing  that  it  now  appears 
technically  feasible  to  eradicate  this  disease,  declares  it  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose  of  this  section  to  assist  other 
peoples  in  their  efforts  to  eradicate  malaria.  The  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  furnish  to  such  nations,  organizations,  persons  or  other 
entities  as  he  may  determine,  and  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  specify,  financial  and  other  assistance  to  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  section.  Not  to  exceed  $23,300,000  of  the  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this  Act  (other  than  title  I, 
chapter  1,  and  title  II)  may  be  used  during  the  fiscal  year  1958  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  section.” 

Sec.  9.  Title  V,  chapter  1,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is  further  amended 
as  follows : 

(a)  Amend  section  503,  ivhich  relates  to  termination  of  assistance,/ 

as  follows :  I 

(1)  Strike  out  the  subsection  designation  “  (a)  ” ;  and  in  the  last  sen¬ 
tence  of  subsection  (a)  strike  out  “subsection”  and  substitute  “section”. 

(2)  Strike  out  subsection  (b). 

(b)  In  section  504  (a),  which  relates  to  small  business,  strike  out 
“chapters  2  and”  and  substitute  “chapter”. 

(c)  Amend  section  505,  which  relates  to  loan  assistance  and  sales, 
as  follows : 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  strike  out  “Assistance”  in  the  first  sentence 
and  substitute  “Except  as  otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  Act, 
assistance”;  and  after  “commodities”  both  times  it  appears  in  the 
second  sentence,  insert  “,  equipment,  materials,”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (b),  strike  out  the  first  sentence;  and  strike  out 
“shall”  both  times  it  appears  in  the  second  sentence  and  substitute 
“may”. 

(cl)  In  section  509,  which  relates  to  shipping  on  United  States  ves¬ 
sels,  strike  out  the  first  sentence. 
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(e)  In  section  511  (c),  which  relates  to  retention  and  return  of 
equipment,  after  “materials"  the  hrst  time  it  appears,  insert  “on  a 
<rrant  basis”;  and  strike  out  “(other  than  equipment  or  materials  sold 
under  the  provisions  of  section  106) 

(f)  Repeal  section  513  and  add  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  513.  Notice  to  Legislativ-e  Committees.— When  any  transfer 
is  made  under  section  501,  or  any  other  action  is  taken  under  this 
Act  which  will  result  in  furnishing  assistance  of  a  kind,  for  a  purpose, 
or  to  an  area,  substantially  different  from  that  included  in  the  pres¬ 
entation  to  the  Congress  cluring  its  consideration  of  this  Act  or  Acts 
appropriating  funds  pursuant  to  authorizations  contained  in  this  Act 
or  which  will  result  in  expenditures  greater  by  50  per  centum  or 
more  than  the  proposed  expenditures  included  m  such  presentation 
for  the  program  concerned,  the  President  or  such  officer  as  he  may 
designate  shall  promptly  notify  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and,  when  military  assistance  is  involved,  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  stating  the  justification  for  such  changes.  Notice  shall  also 
vbe  given  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  and 
/the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  any  determination 
under  the  first  sentence  of  section  401  (except  with  respect  to 
unvouchered  funds),  and  copies  of  any  certification  as  to  loyalty  under 
section  531  shall  be  filed  with  them.” 

Sec.  10.  Title  V,  chapter  2,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  which  relates  to  organization  and  administration,  is 
further  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  In  section  521,  add  the  following  new  subsection  : 

“(c)  The  President  shall  continue  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred 
on  him  under  chapter  3  of  title  I,  relating  to  defense  support,  only 
through  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  subordinates.” _ 

(b)  In  section  523,  add  the  following  new  subsection : 

“(c)  Under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State 

shall :  .  ■  1  , 

“(1)  coordinate  the  various  forms  of  assistance  authorized  by 
this  Act  so  that  the  foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  may  be 
best  served  thereby ;  and 

“(2)  determine  the  value  of  the  program  under  chapter  1  of 
title  I  for  any  country.” 

(c)  In  section  524  (b),  strike  out  the  second  sentence. 

(d)  In  section  525,  strike  out  the  first  sentence. 

(e)  In  section  527  (c),  which  relates  to  employment  of  personnel, 
/after  “shall  be  entitled”  in  paragraph  (1),  insert  “,  except  to  the 

extent  that  the  President  may  specify  otherwise  in  cases  in  which 
the  period  of  the  employment  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months,” ; 
and  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2),  insert  “ :  Provided, 
homever.  That  the  President  may  by  regulation  make  exceptions  to 
the  application  of  section  528  in  cases  in  which  the  period  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  or  assignment  exceeds  thirty  months”. 

(f)  In  section  534,  which  relates  to  reports,  after  “504,”,  insert 
“202,  400,  416,”. 

(g)  In  section  535  (b),  which  relates  to  cooperation  wdth  nations 
and  international  organizations,  before  “in  furtherance  of”  in  the 
first  sentence  insert  “consistent  with  and”;  and  before  “nations”  where 
it  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  first  sentence  insert  “free”. 

( h)  Amend  section  537,  which  relates  to  provisions  on  uses  of  funds, 
as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  opening  clause  of  subsection  (a),  within  the  parentheses, 
strike  out  “and  section  124”. 

(2)  In  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (1),  strike  out  “1957”  and  sub¬ 
stitute  “1958”. 
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(3)  Amend  the  text  of  subsection  (a),  jjarafriaidi  pO),  to  read 
“rental  or  lease  outside  tlie  continental  limits  of  the  United  States  of 
offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and  living  quarter  to  house  personnel; 
maintenance,  furnishings,  necessary  repairs,  improvements,  and  al¬ 
terations  to  properties  owned  or  rented  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  abroad;  and  costs  of  fuel,  water  and  utilities  for  such 
properties 

(4)  In  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (17^  strike  out  “or”  preceding 
“(iii)”;  and  after  “another”,  insert  “,  (iv)  when  he  is  temporarily 
absent  from  his  post  under  orders,  or  (v)  when  through  no  fault 
of  the  employee  storage  costs  are  incurred  on  such  furniture  and 
effects  (including  automobiles)  in  connection  with  authorized  travel”. 

(5)  In  subsection  (c),  strike  out  “$12,000,000”  and  insert 
‘•$18,000,000”;  and  strike  out  “in  the  fiscal  year  1957”. 

(6)  Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(e)  Funds^  available  under  this  Act  may  be  used  to  pay  costs 
of  training  United  States  citizen  personnel  employed  or  assigned 
pursuant  to  section  527  (c)  (2)  of  this  Act  (through  interchange  or 
otherwise)  at  any  State  or  local  unit  of  government,  public  or  private i 
nonprofit  institution,  trade,  labor,  agricultui’al,  or  scientific  associa-* 
tion  or  organization,  or  commercial  firm;  and  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  918,  Eighty-fourth  Congress,  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  fore¬ 
going  authority  notwithstanding  that  interchange  of  personnel  may 
not  be  involved  or  that  the  training  may  not  take  place  at  the  insti¬ 
tutions  specified  in  that  Act.  Such  training  shall  not  be  considered 
employment  or  holding  of  office  under  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
section  62,  and  any  payments  or  contributions  in  connection  therewith 
may,  as  deemed  appropriate  by  the  head  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  agency  authorizing  such  training,  be  made  by  private  or 
public  sources  and  be  accepted  by  any  trainee,  or  may  be  accepted  by 
and  credited  to  the  current  applicable  appropriation  of  such  aarenev : 
Probided,  however.  That  any  such  payments  to  an  employee  in  the 
nature  of  compensation  shall  be  in  lieu  of  or  in  reduction  of  com¬ 
pensation  received  from  the  Government  of  the  ITnited  States.” 

Sec.  11.  Title  V,  chapter  3,  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  repeal  and  miscellaneous  provisions,  is 
further  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  In  section  543,  relating  to  saving  provisions,  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsections : 

“(d)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  provisions  of  this  Act  re¬ 
pealed  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1956  or  the  Mutual  Security/ 
Act  of  1957  shall  remain  available  for  their  original  purposes  inV 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law  originally  applicable  thereto. 
References  in  any  Act  to  provisions  of  this  Act  repealed  or  stricken 
out  by  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957  are  hereby  stricken  out ;  and 
references  in  any  Act  to  provisions  of  this  Act  redesignated  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1957  are  hereby  amended  to  refer  to  the 
new  designations.” 

(b)  Amend  section  544,  which  relates  to  amendments  to  other  laws, 
as  follows : 

(1)  Repeal  subsections  (a),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  and  (i), 
which  repeals  shall  not  be  deemed  to  affect  amendments  contained 
in  such  subsections  to  Acts  other  than  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended;  and  redesignate  suksection  “(b)”  as  subsection  “(a)”. 

(2)  Add  the  following  new  subsections : 

“(b)  Public  Law  174,  Seventy-ninth  Congress,  as  amended,  is 
hereby  further  amended  by  striking  out  ‘31.5'  in  the  proviso  at  the 
end  of  section  2  and  inserting  ‘33.33’. 

“(c)  Section  104  (h)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third 
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Congress;  7  U.  S.  C.  1704)  is  amended  by  changing  the  period  at  the  68  stat.  457. 

end  thereof  to  a  comma  and  adding :  ‘such  special  and  particular  effort 

to  include  the  setting  aside  of  such  amounts  from  sale  proceeds  and 

loan  repayments  under  this  title,  not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  a  year 

in  any  one  country  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years  in  advance, 

as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  required  for 

the  purposes  of  this  subsection 

(c)  In  section  546  (b),  relating  to  construction,  strike  out  “Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1946,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  1801)”  and  substitute 

“Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (42  U.  S.  C.  2011)”.  68  stat.  921. 

(d)  Repeal  section  547,  which  relates  to  reduction  of  authorizations.  22  use  1767. 

(e)  In  section  549,  relating  to  special  provision  on  availability  of  70  stat.  565. 
funds,  strike  out  “chapter  3  of  title  I,”  and  strike  out  the  comma  22  use  1759a. 
following  “title  III”. 

Approved  August  14,  1957. 
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85th  CONGRESS  -  Q  O  1  Q 
1st  Session  ^  1  t3U 


m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

May  29, 1957 

t  • 

Referred  to  the  Cominittee  on  P'oreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Smatitees  to  the  bill  (S. 
2130)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  12,  line 
17,  insert  before  the  quotation  mark  the  following: 

1  For  the  purjtose  of  promoting  political  stability  and 

2  economic  development  in  Latin  America  there  is  hereby 

3  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  President  for  the  fiscal 

4  year  1958  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000,  which  shall  remain 

5  available  until  exj)ended,  and  in  the  utilization  of  such  sum 

6  preference  shall  be  given  to  (A)  projects  or  programs  that 

7  will  clearly  contribute  to  promoting  health,  education,  and 

8  sanitation  in  the  area  as  a  whole  or  among  a  group  or  groups 

9  of  countries  of  the  area,  (B)  joint  health,  education,  and 
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1  sanitation  assistance  programs  undertaken  by  members  of  the 

2  Organization  of  American  States,  and  (C)  such  land  resettle- 

3  merit  programs  as  will  contribiite  to  the  resettlement  of  for- 

4  uign  and  native  migrants  in  the  area  as  a  whole,  or  in  anv 

5  country  of  the  area,  for  the  puqrose  of  advancing  economic 

6  development  and  agricultural  and  industrial  productivity: 

/  1  rdinded,  That  assistance  under  this  sentence  shall  emphasize 
®  grants  wherever  possible,  and  not  less  than 

9  75  ]>er  centum  of  the  funds  made  available  for  assistance 

10  under  this  sentence  shall  be  available  oidy  for  furnishing 

11  assistance  oii  terms  of  repayment  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 

12  visions  of  section  505. 
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85th  CONGEESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  424 

S.  2130 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  10, 1957 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  to  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  43,  between  lines  15  and  16,  insert  the  fol- 

2  lowing  new  subsection : 

3  “  (m)  At  the  end  of  section  416,  which  relates  to 

4  facilitation  and  encouragement  of  travel,  add  the  following. 

5  ‘To  this  end,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  the  De- 

6  partments  of  State  and  Commerce,  the  agency  primarily 

7  responsible  for  administering  nonmilitary  assistance  under 

8  this  Act  and  such  other  agencies  of  the  Government  as  tlie 

9  President  shall  deem  appropriate,  in  cooperation  to  the 

10  fullest  extent  practicable  with  private  enterprise  concerned 

11  with  international  travel,  shall  conduct  a  study  of  barriers  to 

12  international  travel  and  ways  and  means  of  promoting,  de- 
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1  veloping,  encouraging,  and  facilitating  such  travel  in  the 

2  mutual  interests  of  the  United  States  and  countries  assisted 

3  under  this  Act/ 

4  Renumber  subsequent  subsections. 

5  On  page  47,  line  23,  after  “400,’^  insert  ‘^416, 
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85th  CONGKESS 
IST  Session 


Calendar  No.  424 

S.  2130 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  10, 1957 

Ordered  to  lie  on.  tlie  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Javits  to  the  bill  (S.  2130) 
to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  43,  between  lines  15  and  16,  insert  the  follow- 

2  ing  new  suhsection: 

3  Amend  section  413  (b)  (4)  (B)  (ii) ,  relating 

4  to  guaranties  of  investments  in  approved  projects,  by  insert- 

5  ing  after  the  word  ‘war’  a  comma  and  the  following :  ‘revolu- 

6  tion,  or  insurrection’.” 

7  Benumber  subsequent  subsections. 
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85th  congress 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  424 

S.  2130 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  12, 1957 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Long  to  the  bill  (S.  2180) 
to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  24,  line  8,  beginning  with  the  word  “There”, 

2  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph  through  line  12. 
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85th  CONGEESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  424 

S.  2130 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  12, 1957 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Long  to  tbe  bill  (S.  2130) 
to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  24,  line  8,  beginning  with  the  word  “There”, 

2  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph  through  line  12. 
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85th  CONGEESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  424 

S.  2130 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  12, 1957 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Long  to  the  bill  (S.  2130) 
to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  26,  line  15,  beginning  with  the  word  “There”, 

2  strike  out  the  remainder  of  the  paragraph  through  line  19. 
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85th  congress 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  424 

S.  2130 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  12, 1957 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Long  to  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to 
amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  viz : 

1  On  page  24,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  out  the  figure 

2  “$1,800,000,000”  and  insert  “$1,500,000,000”. 
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85th  congress 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  424 

S.  2130 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

JONE  10, 1967 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  O’Mahoney  (for  himself,  Mr. 
McClellan,  Mr.  Mhndt,  Mr.  Morse,  and  Mr.  Talmadge) 
to  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  47,  line  23,  before  the  period  insert  a  semicolon 

2  and  the  following:  “and  at  the  end  thereof  insert  the  follow- 

3  ing:  ‘The  Secretary  of  State  shall  keep  the  Committee  on 

4  Foreign  Eelations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

5  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  the  Committees 

6  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresenta- 

7  tives  fully  and  currently  informed  with  respect  to  all  activi- 

8  ties  of  the  Department  of  State  or  any  agency  thereof  under 

9  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  keep  such  com- 
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mittees  and  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Kepresentatives  fully  and  cnrrently  informed 
with  respect  to  all  activities  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
under  this  Act.  Any  Government  agency  shall  furnish  any 
infoimation  requested  by  any  such  committee  with  respect  to 
the  activities  and  responsibilities  of  that  agency  under  this 
Act  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government  having  information  relating  to  programs  being 
administered  undei-  this  Act  to  furnish  promptly  to  such  com-  { 
mittee  or  committees,  upon  request  by  any  such  committees, 
full  information  with  respect  to  such  activities  and  responsi¬ 
bilities.’  ” 
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85th  CONGKESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  424 

S.  2130 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  13, 1957 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Fulbeight  to  the  bill  (S.  2130) 
to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz:  On  page  40,  Hne  2, 
insert  the  following: 

1  (c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  use  not  to  exceed 

2  $10,000,000  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection 

3  (a)  of  this  section  for  assistance  on  such  terms  and  condi- 

4  tions  as  he  may  specify,  to  schools,  hbraries,  and  community 

5  centers  abroad,  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the 

6  United  States,  and  serving  as  study  and  demonstration  cen- 

7  ters  for  ideas  and  practices  of  the  United  States,  notwith- 

8  standing  any  other  Act  authorizing  assistance  of  this  kind. 
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85th  CONGKESS 
1st  Session 


Calendar  No.  424 

S.  2130 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  13, 1957 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Moese  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
O’Mahoney)  to  the  bill  (S.  2130)  to  amend  further  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  31,  beginning  after  the  period  in  line  12,  strike 

2  out  over  through  line  9  on  page  32. 

3  On  page  32,  beginning  after  the  period  in  line  20,  strike 

4  out  over  through  line  2  on  page  33. 
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85th  congress 
IsT  Session 


Calendar  No.  424 

S.  2130 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

June  13, 1957 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  ^Ir.  Morse  to  tbe  bill  (S.  2130) 
to  amend  further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  viz: 

1  On  page  39,  strike  out  lines  1  to  4,  inclusive. 

2  On  page  40,  line  7,  after  the  quotation  marks  and  before 

3  tbe  word  “to”  insert  “$150,000,000,  in  addition  to  the  funds 

4  authorized”. 

5  On  page  40,  line  9,  strike  out  “for  such  use  by  section 

6  400  (a)  of  this  Act”  and  insert  “$100,000,000”. 

7  On  page  40,  strike  out  line  13  and  insert  the  following: 

8  “  Amend  subsection  (b)  to  read  as  follows: 

9  ‘  (b)  The  authorit}^  contained  in  subsection  (a)  shall 

10  not  be  exercised  in  any  case  until  fifteen  days  shall  have 
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1  elapsed  while  the  Congress  is  in  session  after  the  Committee 

2  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 

3  ,  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 

4  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 

5  Representatives  have  been  furnished  a  report  showing  the 

6  purpose  for  which  and  the  country  or  countries  with  respect 

7  to  which  such  authority  is  intended  to  be  exercised  and  the 

8  particular  appropriation  from  which  the  funds  proposed  to 

9  be  used  are  derived.’  ” 

10  On  page  40,  strike  out  line  14. 
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